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Poe first session of the League 

Assembly ended December 17. 
The last meeting was marked by a 
verbal exchange between Mr. Bal- 
four, the greatest of the Elder States- 
men, and Lord Cecil, the greatest of 
the Younger. The Assembly, having 
highly resolved how mandates should 
be run, Mr. Balfour told them to mind 
~ their own business; the Council, un- 
der the Convention, had control of 
~ mandates and would gang its ain gait, 
in spite of Assembly resolutions. Mr. 


©°\Balfour was doubtless bored, and per- 
a haps he abused a little his preroga- 


tives of age and experience. But, 
as we see it, this struggle between As- 
sembly and Council, if confined with- 
in due limits of time and temper, is 
beneficent. It is meet that the As- 
sembly should vigorously assert the 
opinions of the smaller states, and it 


is meet that the Council (dominated 
by the choicest and most experienced 
minds of the greater states) should 
try to maintain unimpaired its dele- 
gated powers as a bulwark against 
precipitate action. Whatever the 
bored Mr. Balfour may say, the gait 
of the Council is sure to be greatly 
influenced by resolutions of the As- 
sembly. But it will be a sad day 
for the League when the Balfours 
are gone; perhaps by that time, how- 
ever, the Cecils will have become 
Balfours. Mr. Balfour is quoted 
as saying that the ‘most profoundly 
impressive feature” of the gathering 
at Geneva was the social intercourse. 
Mr. Balfour is philosophe et homme 
d’esprit. 


HE TEMPS finds that the British 
are weaving a web of Eastern 
policy infinitely subtle, perfidious, 
and ambitious. Though the Temps 
is inspired, this isn’t as bad as it 
sounds. The world has become very 
loose-tongued. Recent British and 
French semi-official utterances have 
been magnificently copious and in- 
discreet. It is a new species of lo- 
gomachy between friends, 
stood” and quite all right. In this 
instance it amounts to this: that the 
British and French are not agreed 
as to what should be done with the 
Sévres Treaty; and that the French, 
having bitten off more than they can 
chew in the Near East, are a little 
jealous of the superior digestive 
prowess of the British. The French 
are resolved to keep Syria; but they 
would evacuate Cilicia if they could 
obtain satisfactory guarantees for the 
Armenian population. In addition, 
they want to make the best arrange- 
ments for safe-guarding their finan- 
cial interests in the old Ottoman ter- 
ritories. If necessary to these ends, 


012205 


“under- - 


the Sévres Treaty and the Greeks 
be hanged. The British, with equal- 
ly selfish views, are not so sure that 
they will be best served by chucking 
the Greeks and the Sévres Treaty. 
They have interests much grander, 
much less simple than the French, 
and must proceed more warily. We 
cannot help thinking that the Sévres 
Treaty was happily named, having 
the beauty and fragility of Sévres 
porcelain. As for “perfide Albion” 
(the Temps almost says it), we re- 
peat that these little amenities are to 
be expected; there must always be 
Some jealousy between Britain and 
France—once Britain’s “sweet ene- 
my,” now her ally. Jealousy and a 
certain “malice” are in the order of 
things. 


ME: HOOVER’S appeal on behalf 
of destitute children in Central 
and Eastern Europe, which is found 
in other columns of this issue, pre- 
sents a condition of distress to which 
Americans will certainly have no de- 
sire to shut their eyes. The need 
of our immediate help is so over- 
whelming, and the plan of relief is so 
carefully worked out, that failure to 
respond in the most generous way, in 
spite of other urgent demands which 
are continually taxing persons of any 
means, would indeed show a criminal 
callousness to suffering. In some 
fashion the huge fund of $33,000,000 
must be raised, that the new genera- 
tion of this afflicted, war-swept re- 
gion may have a chance to survive 
and to reach a sane and healthy ma- 
turity. Ten dollars to save the life 
of a child until the next harvest— 
how small the cost, and how excellent 
the plan, which amounts to helping 
ten nations to save their most prec- 
ious possessions—their children— 
and at length to get on their feet. 


2] 


pk extent of suffering in Europe 
to which Mr. Hoover calls at- 
tention, the plight of China, and the 
hardships experienced over the face 
of the globe to-day are being exploit- 
ed by the soft-minded in a way that 
will confuse even the normal, solid 
citizen if he is not careful. The pac- 
ifist is taking this dark hour to his 
bosom, and is now prepared to prove 
that the war was a colossal mistake. 
He was, of course, all along aided in 
his preconceptions by our tardy en- 
trance into the conflict and by the 
doubt which was seemingly cast upon 
the Allies’ motives by Washington. 
The fact remains that the barbarous 
attack upon civilization by a country 
which would not listen to peaceful 
discussions had to be met, and was 
indeed magnificently met. In dark 
days like these it should be a comfort 
to remember that civilized forces had 
the sense and courage to rebuff the in- 
sults of the mightiest and most ty- 
rannical armies the world has ever 
seen. Now that the war is over, 
we should like to forget the old ran- 
corous categories of pacifist and pro- 
German, but we shall do so at 
our peril if by their representatives 
we allow ourselves to be confused on 
issues which must be kept sharply 
- defined in the interest of straight 
thinking and future dealing. 


N L’Europe Nouvelle, Louis Aubert 

administers a well-merited drub- 
bing to Felix Frankfurter for his 
vicious attack upon France in his ar- 
ticle, “French Policy and the Peace,” 
in the New Republic. Mr. Frankfur- 
ter’s contention is that France is 
chiefly to blame for the delay in bring- 
ing about peace and a normal state 
of affairs in Europe, and he demands 
that she cease promoting war in Eu- 
rope, agree to fix immediately the 
amount of the German indemnity, 
and give her undivided attention to 
domestic problems. He even makes 
the further suggestion that America 
can bring economic pressure to bear 
upon France to force her in this di- 
rection. Mr. Aubert has no difficulty 
in making clear the absurdity of Mr. 
Frankfurter’s assumptions and in 
showing the falsity of the data and 
alleged facts upon which he bases 
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them. What he does not point out, 
however, is that Mr. Frankfurter’s 
attack is only one of the many activi- 
ties in this country now directed 
toward creating friction and hostility 
toward France and_ friendliness 
toward Germany, and, in general, 
friction among the Allies. In spite 
of the fact that President Wilson util- 
ized Mr. Frankfurter’s. services ex- 
tensively during the war, and espe- 
cially in the War Department, where 
his varied employments won for him 
the sobriquet of “The Hot Dog of 
War,” Mr. Frankfurter was widely 
known for his tender feelings toward 
Germany and later for his sympathies 
with the Bolshevik régime. In the 
latter he followed the line of Ray- 
mond Robins and undoubtedly exer- 
cised considerable influence on the 
President’s earlier Russian policy. At 
the present moment, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is devoting every effort to 
discredit France and to create the 
legend of French imperialism, and 
Mr. Frankfurter’s article was a valu- 
able contribution to that cause. 


HE decision handed down in the 
London courts by Justice Roche 

in the matter of the ownership and 
sale of Soviet loot will greatly hearten 
those who have been shocked and dis- 
couraged by the apparent readiness 
of the British Government to enter 
into a trade agreement with the So- 
viet Government for the legalization 
of manifestly dishonest transactions. 
The facts of the case are these: Tim- 
ber belonging to a Russian firm was 
confiscated in 1918 by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Last August, Krasin, the 
Soviet Government’s commercial 
agent in London, contracted for the 
sale of this timber to an English firm. 
When a part of the lumber arrived in 
England, the original owners brought 
suit in the English courts to establish 
their claim to the property, and Jus- 
tice Roche has decided in their favor. 
The effect of this is to invalidate all 
contracts of this kind made on be- 
half of the Soviet Government where 
it can be proved that the goods in 
question have been seized and expro- 
priated from their rightful owners, a 
ruling which extends even to the 
products of the soil from which the 
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real owners have been expropriated. 
The point upon which Justice Roche 
rendered his decision is that a decree 
by the Soviet Government that the 
goods belonged to them by expropria- 
tion was not valid in England because 
the British Government had not rec- 
ognized the Soviet Government. It 
will be seen, therefore, that The 
Weekly Review correctly diagnosed 
the situation when it pointed out 
months ago that the main object of 
the Krasin mission and of Bolshevik 
agitation for resumption of trade re- 
lations was recognition of the Soviet 
Government for the purpose of legal- 
izing the seizures, confiscations, and 
expropriations, as well as the trans- 
actions whereby it was hoped to real- 
ize on them. 

In this connection, we must call at- 
tention to the absurdity of William 
G. McAdoo’s recent statement, in 
which he proposes opening trade with 
Russia and contends that it is not 
necessary to recognize the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to do this. Proponents of 
this idea are wont to draw an analogy 
with Mexico, citing the fact that we 
are trading with Mexico, although 
we have not recognized the Mexican 
Government. What Mr. McAdoo 
overlooks, and the Bolshevik apolo- 
gists ignore, is that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has arrogated to itself an 
absolute monopoly of foreign. trade, 
and that transactions must -be with 
it alone and not with Russian individ- 
uals or companies. Recognition is, 
therefore, an essential condition of 
such transactions, and recognition 
closes the door to the claims of those 
who have been robbed, making the 
sale of the plunder legal. 


(pre would have expected some- 

thing better for the radicals in. 
Illinois than what befell them on elec- 
tion day. American political Social- 
ism had its first successes in that 
State more than forty years ago, and 
since then, from time to time, radical 
movements have cut a considerable 
figure in the returns. In 1912 the 
Socialists polled 7.09 per cent. of the 
total vote. This year both the So- 
cialist party and the Farmer-Labor 
party were in the field; there was 
much campaigning; much printed 
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matter was distributed, and large 
boasts were made of the forthcoming 
radical vote. But it did not material- 
ize. The Socialists polled 74,752 
votes out of a total of 2,098,717, or 
3.56 per cent., which means a loss of 
standing since 1912 of very nearly 
50 per cent. Even by adding the 
49,630 votes of the Farmer-Labor 
party, we have only 124,382, a matter 
of 5.93 per cent. of the total, as 
against 7.09 per cent. for the Socialist 
party alone in 1912. There were also 
a Socialist Labor party and a Single 
Tax party in the field, but the former 
of these drew only 3,459 votes and 
the latter but 775. Taken altogether, 
radicalism in Illinois had a bad day 
on November 2. 


DD turns in mathematical compu- 
tation, especially when they are 
made in support of a dubious theory, 
always engage our lively interest. 
Here is Doris Stevens, in her recent 
book, “Jailed for Freedom,” with 
some figures to show how the women 
voters rebuked President Wilson in 
1916. She writes (p. 46): 

Whereas, in the election of 1912 President 
Wilson got 69 electoral votes from the suffrage 
States, in the 1916 election, when the whole 
West was aflame for him because of his peace 
policy, he got only 57. Enthusiasm for Mr. 
Hughes in the West was not sufficiently marked 
to account entirely for the loss of these 12 
electoral votes. Our claim that Democratic 
opposition to suffrage had cost many of them 
was never seriously denied. 

Maybe’so, but we are skeptical. As 
far as we can discover, there were, 
in 1912, nine woman-suffrage States 
(all west of the Mississippi), and 
they had 55 votes, of which Wilson 
received 33, Roosevelt 18, and Taft 4. 
In 1916 Wilson received 50 of these 
votes, an increase of 17, losing only 
Oregon, with 5 votes. In the mean- 
time Montana and Nevada, with 4 
and 3 votes respectively, had come 
into the suffrage fold, and they were 
won by Wilson in 1916 as they had 
been in 1912. The score for Wilson 
is thus 57 in 1916 as against 40 in 
the previous election. Where, then, 
comes in the women’s rebuke to the 
President? Evidently from the 
north-central State of Iilinois, which 
in 1912 had given its 29 votes to Wil- 
son, but which in 1916, having in the 
meantime become possessed of Presi- 
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dential suffrage, went over’ to 
Hughes. It may be that the Illinois 
women did it, though we never heard 
the suggestion before. And it may 
be that the Oregon women helped, 
though in that case how is one to ac- 
count for the nearby States of Wash- 
ington, California, and Utah, which 
had given Wilson but 2 votes in 1912, 
but which gave him their whole 24 
votes in 1916? Though the theory 
interests us, we are compelled to say 
that it appears to require a somewhat 
firmer statistical basis. 


pe rascally capitalist journals 
can not go on much longer with 
their manipulation of the news. The 
job is being taken away from them, 
and a new product is invading the 
market. So we judge, after looking 
over the service sheets which the 
Federated Labor Press sends out to 
its trusting patrons. Here are ro- 
mance and myth and the thing-that- 
is-not transformed into the thing- 
that-is. Here is news for the honest 
workingman made meet and fit for 
him to receive; edited down to his 
presumed intelligence, tinctured to 
his supposed taste, scraped, boned, 
predigested, and capsuled, so that 
he can take it at a gulp and no ques- 
tions asked. Once in a while a piece 
of undenaturalized information is 
permitted to go forth; but this must 
be only when the reacting force is 
tired out with the herculean labors 
of the day. It is a noble service, 
broadly conceived and greatly exe- 
cuted. And therefore we are glad 
to record that, in a discussion on the 
press at the Civic Club recently, this 
new institution received the cordial 
encomiums of such ardent exponents 
of the Truth for Truth’s sake as Mr. 
William Hard, Mr. Lincoln Steffens, 
and the Rev. Judah L. Magnes. Evi- 
dently the remedy for a vexatious 
evil has at last been found. The 
workingman is to have his news as 
his professional spokesmen want 
him to have it. If, after all that is 
being done for him, he stubbornly 
rejects the new service and insists 
on getting his news from the regular 
newspapers—but who can forecast 
an act of such base ingratitude? Not 
we at least. 
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HOSE British trade-unionists, for 
all their earnest efforts to please, 
appear never to be able wholly to 
satisfy our clamorous editors and 
writers of uplift. These unionists, it 
seems, might at any time assert their 
power, declare the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and install a Lenin and a 
Trotsky. The prime trouble with them 
appears to be that despite their brave 
talk they are incorrigible ‘‘constitu- 
tionalists,” and to be a “‘constitution- 
alist” is quite as bad as to be a bour- 
geois. One might suppose that their 
recent coup in organizing the Coun- 
cil of Action and throwing their sup- 
port to the annihilation of Poland by 
Soviet Russia was sufficiently anti- 
constitutional to wipe out this stain. 
But the verdict is doubtful. The 
praise has been tempered with rue- 
ful admonition, as for an act spoiled 
in the performance. The Laborites 
did less than the occasion war- 
ranted. As real red revolutionists 
they leave much to be desired. 


OURNALISM in France has al- 
ways had peculiar intricacies, 
probably because of its large influ- 
ence in the community and because 
of its close association with politics. 
The election of Mr. Harding brings 
to the White House the first editor 
of a newspaper; whereas editorial 
work has normally been a stepping- 
stone to high office in France. Be 
that as it may, ex-Premier Caillaux’s 
acquisition of a large share in the 
ownership of the Figaro marks one 
of those dramatic reversals for whicn 
France is famous, since it was the 
editor of the Figaro whom Mme. 
Caillaux killed to prevent personal 
revelations of herself and her hus- 
band. Thus la revanche is in a way to 
be accomplished by this step towards 
the control of a paper by the very 
man whose career it proposed to 
wreck. But the more spectacular 
revenge at which Caillaux is doubt- 
less aiming is a broadside at the Tiger 
who put the quietus on his pro-Ger- 
man scheming and deprived him of 
civil rights. Yet we suspect that 
M. Clemenceau, skilful journalist 
too, is still a young enough octogen- 
arian to manufacture a few hot shots 
himself—en revanche. 


What’s Lacking in 


Collectivism 


HE war brought on an extension. 


of the economic activities of Gov- 
ernments, vast beyond all precedent. 
In all the leading countries of the 
Western world, including our own, 
there was an instant and ungrudging 
acceptance of this extension which, 
prior to the great struggle, few would 
have regarded as possible. Nor was 
it until some time after the close of 
the conflict that public attention be- 
gan to be concentrated upon the man- 
ner in which this sudden centraliza- 
tion and collectivism had either stood 
the test of war or given promise of 
beneficent results in time of peace. 

Now that two years have passed, 
however, it is not too much to say 
that there is throughout the world 
a feeling of profound dissatisfaction 
with the showing. Dogmatic collec- 
tivists, to be sure, are not giving up 
their cherished views. If pressed 
hard they can always resort to that 
kind of formula which is the univer- 

' solvent for all such difficulties. 
“The cure for collectivism,” they will 
say, “is more collectivism’; and to 
this sort of argument there is of 
course no answer. But that very 
large body of open-minded persons 
who, when the experiment was be- 
gun, were ready to find in it the prom- 
ise of magnificent fruits after the 
stress of war was over, but who were 
not ready to accept all this by a pure 
act of faith, are generally convinced 
that the experiment has furnished a 
demonstration of fatal weakness in 
the régime of governmental or col- 
lectivist conduct of economic activi- 
ties. 

At the present moment that régime 
stands discredited in a degree which 
the most ardent individualist could 
hardly have expected to see sur- 
passed. That it achieved results dur- 
ing the crisis of war which could have 
been achieved in no other way may 
be admitted; but that these results 
were attained at the cost of waste 
and injury almost beyond imagina- 
tion is a fact now hardly disputed. 
And there has come about a fairly 
general conviction that such waste 
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and injury—though, to be sure, on no 
such colossal scale—will be suffered 
by the economic life of any nation 
that continues to substitute govern- 
mental activities and paternalistic 
control for the play of the great eco- 
nomic forces generated by individual 
enterprise and governed by individual 
responsibility. 

That we are ourselves of this opin- 
ion it is hardly necessary to say. But 
we freely admit that, impressive as 
has been the exhibition of failure that 
the world has witnessed, it does not 
reach the dimensions of a conclusive 
demonstration. Were there no in- 
trinsic and fundamental reasons to 
sustain the conclusion, the experience 
of a few years could not be regarded 
as giving to it an adequate warrant. 
What does give that experience al- 
most overwhelming weight is that it 
but confirms what is indicated by our 
knowledge of human nature and our 
experience of ordinary daily conduct 
of mankind. 

There is one essential element in 
the case, however, which has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves, and 
which, were it fully recognized, might 
do much to clarify thought on the 
subject. Mr. J. RagMarriott, M. P., 
for example, in an able article in the 
Nineteenth Century and After, points 
to the failure of collectivism as being 
due to the fact that “under normal 
conditions, and among average men, 
the mainspring of economic activity 
is the desire for wealth,” and that no 
adequate substitute has been found 
forsit: 

Under the stress of an emotion more potent 
than that of ambition men will work harder 
for others than they will for themselves. Such 
an emotion is that of patriotism; a war of de- 
fence—whether it be the defence of fatherland 
or of principle—supplies a stimulus stronger 
than the desire for personal gain. If war, 
asks the collectivist, why not other altruistic 
motives? Why not?—I agree; but taking 
things not as they should be but as they are, no 
other motive sufficiently omnipotent and 
equally pervasive has yet been discovered. 
But beyond this he does not carry the 
discussion of this point. 

To this question of “Why not?” we 
believe that a simple answer can be 
given which goes far towards cover- 
ing the case. In time of war we all 
feel there is a question at issue which 
is going to be answered by yes or no, 
by life or death, by honor or disgrace, 
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by a country saved or a country lost. 
It is true that even in time of war 
each of us feels that his own contri- 
bution to the decision will be almost 
infinitesimal; but each of us feels, too, 
that on the aggregation of these in- 
finitesimals will depend not a mere 
advantage of more or less to the coun- 
try but the actual issue of the war in 
defeat or victory. ‘Food will win the 
war” was the appeal placarded at a 
million street corners and in a million 
shops throughout the country; that, 
and not the desire that your neighbor 
should have a little more to eat, was 
what commanded the voluntary ab- 
stinence of the people. The great 
business men who gave their time and 
energy to the country’s service as 
they never did to their own interests 
did not do so in order that the United 
States might make somewhat more 
advantageous terms with the enemy 
at the conclusion of the war, but in 
order to defeat the enemy and to pre- 
vent the enemy from defeating us. 
In a word, it is in the presence of a 
great and tragic stake that we are 
nerved, all of us, to do our best lest 
our individual failure may have its 
part in deciding that the stake shall 
pe lost instead of being won. And 
everybody knows that the only chance 
of its being won is that all of us, or 
at least most of us, shall feel our duty 
in just that way. 

How different is the case when the 
matter involved is not a question of 
one great yes or no, but a question | 
of degrees, can be illustrated with 
startling conclusiveness by a case in 
which the appeal to human feeling, 
the appeal to unselfishness, is about 
as strong as can be conceived; in 
which the object sought is such as 
every human being not actually sunk 
in loathsome self-indulgence must 
recognize as making a supreme ap- 
peal to him; a case, too, in which the 
sacrifice demanded is so small that it 
is a stretch of language to call it a 
sacrifice at all; and yet in which the 
response is painfully slow in relation 
to the need, and is confined after all 
to a small fraction of the people. We 
refer to the appeal for the relief of 
the three and a half million starving 
children of Europe. We are all de- 
lighted to hear that Mr. Hoover was 
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able to announce on Christmas Day 
that ten million dollars had at last 
been subscribed toward the minimum 
of thirty-three million dollars asked 
for. But why was not the whole 
thirty-three million dollars sub- 
scribed almost immediately after the 
announcement of the call? Of the 
ten million dollars that have thus far 
been given, how much represents 
even the slightest perceptible hard- 
ship to the givers? Why do we not 
all rush to our checkhooks the mo- 
ment we hear of such a thing and say, 
By Heaven, I will not give this dinner 
or buy that gown while Mr. Hoover 
is standing there, hat in hand, beg- 
ging me to help save these children. It 
would be easy to answer that it is 
because of sheer hardness of heart. 
But that is not the true answer. Un- 
questionably we are all deeply to 
blame, but we are not so hard-hearted 
as the bare fact would make us out 
to be. The reason we do not do our 
share is that we do not have an in- 
stinctive sense that a mighty and 
tragic difference depends on whether 
we do it or not. If we knew that on 
the day after to-morrow these three 
and a half million children would be 
doomed to death by some single stroke 
of fate unless the amount were raised 
within twenty-four hours, the thirty- 
three million dollars would be in Mr. 
Hoover’s hands before the clock 
struck noon to-morrow. As it is, we 
are prone to comfort ourselves with 
thinking that our particular five dol- 
lars or five hundred dollars will, after 
all, make no very great difference in 
the vast aggregate of misery which 
it is sought. to ameliorate. 

Now under the collectivist régime 
what any single person does—if we 
except a few extraordinary individ- 
uals—affects the general welfare in 
so small a degree that he cannot in- 
stinctively feel that it is a matter of 
extraordinary moment that he should 
do his very best. There is held out 
to him, indeed, a little body of pale 
teaching to the effect that ample pro- 
duction is essential to the general 
good, and that the only way to get 
ample production is for every man 
to do his share. This may possibly 
suffice to keep outright shirking of 
duty down to small dimensions, to 


keep most people up to something like 
a proper standard of routine work. 
But it obviously falls disastrously 
short of supplying the mainspring of 
that sustained, alert, high-keyed en- 
deavor, on the part of those whose 
tasks involve more than mechanical 
routine, which is the real secret of 
high productivity. To keep things 
going with a maximum of effective- 
ness and a minimum of waste— 
whether it be in the factory, the 
warehouse, or the counting room, on 
the farm or on the railroad—re- 
quires a constant intensity of concern 
for the results which it is impossible 
to sustain by statistical demonstra- 
tions of the general benefit that would 
accrue from such a course of conduct 
being universal. The individual has 
no assurance that it will be universal ; 
on the contrary, he is quite sure that 
it will not. As for his own particular 
share, he knows full well that 
whether he does it passably, or cred- 
itably, or with superlative excellence, 
the difference to the world, or to the 
nation, will be too small to be per- 
ceptible. And that stimulus is wholly 
lacking which in the case of war is 
supplied by the constant thought of 
the unspeakable difference between 
success and failure. The country a 
shadow of a shade better off or worse 
off—what kind of spur is that to 
the exertion of a man’s utmost pow- 
ers, day after day, in the steady grind 
of economic production and adminis- 
tration? Only by some artificial sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments— 
and this medicine would be worse 
than the disease—could the lacking 
stimulus be supplied. 

Under the régime of private prop- 
erty and individual enterprise, on the 
other hand, this stimulus is constantly 
and automatically applied. The de- 
sire for that kind of advancement in 
life which is the natural reward of 
success under the individualist régime 
is silently operating, day and night, 
on millions scarce conscious of its 
presence, so constant and ingrained 
is it in our habits. To calculate its 
efficacy, its all-pervasive potency in 
the fructifying of human effort, 
would transcend the possibilities of 
political arithmetic. In the competi- 
tive struggle, the individual’s mind is 


fixed primarily upon the difference 
which excellence or the lack of it will 
make to his own life and that of those 
who are near and dear to him. That 
difference is always potentially, and 
often actually, so great as to suffice 
for a constant renewal of interest in 
the task day after day; it gives zest 
to exertion, firmness to endeavor, 
alertness to thought and action. That 
there is waste, too, in the competitive 
system it would be folly to deny; 
much of the energy is expended upon 
mere counteraction of other people’s 
energy. Of this phase of the competi- 
tive régime we have been hearing su- 
perabundantly, lo these many years; 
the time has now come for bringing 
home to the public mind the other 
side of the picture. The incalculable 
stimulation of effort, the prevention 
of boundless waste in production and 
distribution, the general energizing 
of the mental processes that go into 
the conduct of business—all these are 
fruits of that ambition which the in- 
dividualist régime infuses into the 
whole economic system. That it has 
a sordid side, we should be the last 
to deny; but that in its ethical as 
well as its economic aspect it serves 
humanity far better than would a col- 
lectivist régime, we are firmly con- 
vinced. That, however, is another 
story. 


After the Confabs, 
What? 


HILE Mr. Harding has been 
holding his many-sided confer- 
ences at Marion, inviting to them 
representatives of every possible 
shade of opinion on the subject of the 
treaty and the League, the country 
has been looking on in an attitude 
more of good-natured curiosity than 
of anything else. So far as is ap- 
parent, there has been little or no 
pressure brought to bear upon him 
from any quarter. Even the criti- 
cisms in the thoroughgoing Wilsonite 
press, while not wholly free from 
sneering, have been mild and almost 
benevolent. But this era of good 
feeling on the subject can not be ex- 
pected to last. There will be no re- 
newal, to be sure, of the acrimony 
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that marked the long controversy 
between Mr. Wilson and the Senate; 
but the time will come, and that be- 
fore very long, when reasonable and 
practical men will insist upon know- 
ing what is to be the outcome of all 
this “meeting of minds” that has 
taken place at Marion, and indeed 
whether it is to have any outcome 
at all. 

When there does begin to be a call 
for a “showdown,” it will be sure to 
take the shape, above all else, of a 
demand for something like a time- 
limit to the proceedings. Had such 
a demand been made with sufficient 
force and insistence when the dreary 
deadlock of 1919 and 1920 first began 
to show its menace, there might have 
been some prospect of bringing things 
to a head, in spite of all the perver- 
sity that was exhibited in Republican 
quarters and even in spite of the al- 
most incredible stubbornness of the 
President. At the very beginning, 
it must not be forgotten, the fact 
that time was of the essence of the 
question was in everybody’s mind; 
none but a man completely blinded by 
dogmatic ‘preoccupations could fail 
to see that it was of infinite impor- 
tance that something should be done 
promptly to keep the great nations 
together in their dealings with world- 
chaos. But as we got farther away 
from the initial crisis of the war- 
settlement, and as the President’s 
attitude made at least a year’s furth- 
er postponement inevitable, we gradu- 
ally got accustomed to the notion of 
the disastrous postponement as a 
thing which, since it could not be 
cured, would unfortunately have to be 
endured. 

But with a new chapter opening 
in the story, the question of time 
will reassert itself; and, while it will 
have lost that peculiar character of 
extraordinary urgency which _ be- 
longed to the time immediately fol- 
lowing the negotiation of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, it will have gained 
force in another direction. The Ku- 
ropean nations have given every man- 
ifestation of desire to meet America 
on any feasible ground. In our own 
country there is a general readiness 
to arrive at a settlement of the issue 
without partisan dictation on the one 


hand or partisan obstruction on the 
other. The economic problems of 
our own country, bound up as they 
are with those of all the world, press 
upon us in a way that was unknown 
a year ago, or six months ago. To 
ask the country to go through another 
interminable wrangle before we get 
into such association with the other 
nations of the world as the conditions 
of the time clearly demand would be 
intolerable. The new President’s 
very first task will be to make it clear 
that, though he may have been feel- 
ing his way slowly and cautiously, he 
is not going to feel his way indefin- 
itely. He may not be able to pro- 
duce at once a full-fledged plan; but 
he must show at once that a definite 
and substantial plan is really in the 
making, that it is a plan which can 
be expected to make its way in Ku- 
rope, and that it is a plan which, with 
the backing of the reasonable opinion 
of the country, he will put through 
irrespective of whatever clamor or in- 
trigue. 

Mr. Harding’s strength lies in his 
frank acceptance of the role of a 
quiet, well-meaning, sensible, prac- 
tical man. His head is not in the 
stars; it is not through the loftiness 
of his ideas, but the helpfulness of his 
actions, that he hopes to serve the 
country and leave an honorable rec- 
ord in his great office. There is no 
refuge for such a man—if indeed 
there be for any man—in the plea of 
good intentions; if he does _ not 
achieve what he undertakes, he has 
nothing left to fall back upon. And 
he has undertaken to bring about the 
entrance of the United States into an 
association of nations that shall ef- 
fectively serve the great ends which 
are the vital need of the world at 
this time of distress and uncertainty, 
of disturbance and fear, of economic 
exhaustion and national and inter- 
national unrest. To this end he has 
pledged not only his earnest but his 
immediate and unremitting endeav- 
ors. And he cannot hope to redeem 
the pledge unless from the very start 
he manifestly directs his course not 
toward some far-off and indefinite 
goal, but toward an end clearly in- 
dicated, and attainable in the very 
near future. 


The Elections in 


Jugoslavia 


UGOSLAVIA has weathered her 

first country-wide elections, the 
most critical moment in her national 
history since the enemy were driven 
out of Serbia, the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy went crashing down about 
the ears of Emperor Charles, and the 
delegates from the four corners of 
the South Slav lands met together and 
determined to call on Prince Alexan- 
der of Serbia, descendant of the first 
Kara George, to rule over their united 
nation. 

Great confusion has been caused in 
the minds of those who have been 
watching the course of events in 
southeastern Europe by the wording 
of the scanty cables announcing the 
results of this important poll. These 
elections, being the first expression 
of public will in the new triune Serb- 
Croat-Slovene nation, had been 
awaited with considerable anxiety. 
Not only had there been reports of 
a widespread Communist infection 
among the peasantry of Croatia and 
Bosnia, but it was feared that exter- 
nal intrigues originating with d’An- 
nunzio, Horthy, and other enemies of 
Jugoslav unity, might have had a seri- - 
ous effect. The first messages seemed 
to confirm the fear that the Jugo- 
slavs were turning to Bolshevism as 
a means of escape from their eco- 
nomic and political difficulties. But 
this now seems far from the truth. 

There exist in Jugoslavia two main 
national parties. One, the nucleus of 
which is the rather reactionary Serb- 
ian group long headed by Pashitch, is 
called the Radical party; the name is 
grievously misleading, it being any- 
thing but radical or revolutionary. 
The other is the Democratic party, 
the members of which are rather 
more advanced than the Radicals. 
When the returns of the election were 
received, most papers lumped the 
Radicals with the Communists and 
announced a great revolutionary vic- 
tory. Many a pessimistic editorial 
and article have since then been writ- 
ten on this erroneous assumption that 
Radicals are radical! 

Actually, the results of the election 
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were as follows: Radicals, 102; 
Democrats, 94; Croatian Agrarians 
(Raditch party), 51; Communists, 
42; Serbian Agrarians, 33; Moham- 
medan party, 25; Catholic People’s 
party, 21. It will be noticed that the 
_ two main parties outnumber all the 
rest combined, even supposing (what 
is impossible) that the Catholics 
should make common cause with the 
Mohammedans, and then join with 
the Communists and Agrarians in 
some mythical programme. 


The fact is that Jugoslavia, for the 


moment at any rate, seems to have 
come safely through the Bolshevist 
storm which has been threatening to 
sweep over the Balkans from the 
east, and which reached its most 
menacing moment when Bela Kun 
gained control at Budapest. The mu- 
nicipal elections early last summer 
gave the Communists a majority in 
Zagreb, the Croatian capital. The 
present elections show them to have 
lost a third of their following there. 
In rural Croatia much of the Com- 
munist vote appears to have swung 
to the Raditch party, controlled by 
that erratic and unreliable peasant 
demagogue, Stjepan Raditch. 
Raditch, until the day before elec- 
tion, was in prison for having in- 
trigued with Italian annexationists 
and various Austrian and Magyar 
agents against the Belgrade Govern- 
ment. He went into jail shouting 
“Long live the Republic,” meaning 
the Peasant Republic which he had 
proclaimed in Croatia a short time 
before. He came out, on the eve of 
the election, crying “Long live Prince 
Alexander.” So his period of en- 
forced reflection seems to have been 
wholesome. But he is an uncertain 
quantity, thoroughly unscrupulous 
and self-seeking, and it is a peculiar 
situation which makes a victory for 
him seem promising. He won about 
half the seats at the disposal of the 
Croatian electorate, and it is not im- 
possible that when a Coalition Gov- 
ernment is formed, as seems inevit- 
able, Raditch, last month a prisoner, 
will be asked to take a portfolio. This 
he probably would not be able to re- 
sist, and it is thought that his entry 
into the Cabinet would definitely re- 
move any ideas he may have enter- 


tained of aligning himself with the 
Communist leaders. Instead, he may 
join forces with the Agrarians from 
other parts of Jugoslavia to create a 
strong Agriculturist party, which 
would not be a bad thing for a coun- 
try consisting ninety per cent. of 
peasants. 

The one region where the Com- 
munists have gained ground is Mace- 
donia. This is being accounted for 
at Belgrade by the fact that all the 
disaffected elements there, Bulgars, 
Turks, and Albanians, joined the 
party promising to pursue the most 
hostile course against the established 
central Government. It was an anti- 
Serbian coalition that won, rather 
than the Communist party. 

It is expected that the new As- 
sembly will be busy for about six 
months with the Constitution. It will 
then enter upon its legislative func- 
tions, probably under a two-chamber 
system like that in vogue in other 
countries. After two years, elections 
will again be held. It is hoped that 
by then the various minor political 
groups will have been absorbed by one 
or other of the major parties, and 
that the young country will be ready 
for normal political processes. 


A True Story 


N Christmas Eve a New York man, 
without any too conscious glow 
of virtue but certainly with no sense 
of wrongdoing, undertook to carry a 
live turkey to a poor family in the 
neighborhood of Greenwich Village. 
One family, whose share of the 
good things of this world was not 
large, would, for once at least, be 
made equal with the highest. Of the 
turkey, except as the necessary in- 
strument, the beautifully adequate 
means, of this family’s full sacrificial 
communion with their fellows 
throughout the nation, he thought not 
at all. 

He nears the door which is to open 
to him with flooding welcome. A 
woman blocks his path. 

“Do you realize you are carrying 
that turkey head down?” 

“No, I hadn’t noticed; but you 
see it has rather a clever way of turn- 
ing its neck up.” 


“Not at all. Can’t you see that the 
poor dear’s neck and face are quite 
suffused from the rush of blood?” 

“What would you suggest?” 

“T will call an officer. I am a mem- 
ber of a humane society and it is my 
duty not only to put a stop to this 
cruelty, but to have you punished as 
the author of it.” 

Nothing easier under these circum- 
stances than to find a policeman, and 
one who, unable all day to apprehend 
a single one of the clear-headed, pink- 
conditioned criminals of this moral 
era, was only too glad to bring his 
day to such a creditable close. Can 
the gentleman furnish bail? Not he. 
Who among all the men of good will 
has enough left in his pocket of a 
Christmas Eve to furnish bail? Had 
he indeed been a criminal it might 
have been managed, but being merely 
a man of good will and the friend of 
all such he perforce accepts a cell. 
But the turkey? Must he, too, be made 
to suffer the humiliation of incarcera- 
tion in addition to the pains of being 
carried head down? The lady-agent 
of the humane society is equal to the 
occasion—she carries him off in tri- 
umph to the merited comforts of a 
home for dependent turkeys. 

Christmas morning dawns and 
wears to evening. Not a flicker of its 
perfect sunshine enters the cell. We 
will not intrude ourselves. The tur- 
key lords it in halls perfectly ap- 
pointed to his convenience, an object 
of solicitude to the lady-agent of the 
humane society. 

Next day the man, of course, was 
discharged. The fate of the turkey 
is so far unknown to us. But it is to 
be feared by those who value the 
peace and comfort, the beautiful and 
saving things of the world, that the 
lady-agent of the humane society is 
still at large. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended- 
December 24.] 


ARMENIA: It is now some time since 
the President announced his selection of 
Mr. Morgenthau as his representative in 
the mediation on behalf of Armenia. But 
the President is still awaiting advices 
from the League Council as to “the ave- 
nues through which his offer should be 
conveyed and the parties with whom he 
should get in contact.” Pending receipt 
of such advices, Mr. Morgenthau can do 
nothing. ‘“’Tis shame for us all; so God 
sa’ me, ’tis shame to stand still; it is 
shame, by my hand: and there is throats 
to be cut, and works to be done; and 
there ish nothing done, la!” Mr. Mor- 
genthau is quoted as saying that the 
only way to save Armenia is to recognize 
the Muscovite régime, making the salva- 
tion of Armenia a condition of recogni- 
tion. It must be that Mr. Morgenthau is 
misquoted. Would he carry coals to 
Newcastle; or paint the lily; or rouge an 
American Beauty; or rewrite a lyric of 
Shakespeare? Armenia has been com- 
pletely saved by Moscow; it is, so to 
speak, souder’d in salvation; it has all the 
salvation that any human _ institution 
could absorb. If proof is needed, the new 
Soviet Government has abolished private 
property and has repudiated all foreign 
loans of the old Republic, “especially the 
American loan.” 

NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: There are 
some peope who receive with satisfaction 
the rumor that Moscow and Angora are 
at outs over the Armenian spoil; who 
would gladly see “with jealousy infected 
the sweetness of that affiance.”’ This 
wicked hope is sped. Mustapha has re- 
affirmed his adhesion to the Soviet doc- 
trines and has communized all property, 
whether of Moslem or Giaour. 

The Republic of Georgia momently ex- 
pects “salvation.” Red armies from 
Gagri on the Black Sea coast and from 
other directions are said to be pointed 
toward the Georgian borders. 

Mr. Lloyd George says that the British 
Government has definitely decided to 
clear out of Persia. ‘British action 
there has been very successful. The 
Turkish advance has been completely 
arrested, and what might have developed 
into a most menacing move against the 
British Empire and might have lit a fire 
that would have devastated Asia, has 
been prevented.” That is a statement of 
the case by the supreme Optimist to date. 

The Kemalists are reported to be con- 
centrating in the Smyrna region for a 
grand offensive. The Greeks are re- 
ported to have drawn in their lines in the 
Smyrna region, and to be withdrawing 
their troops from northern Asia Minor 
across the Dardanelles. 


RussIA: Soviet Russia is now free of 
war, says Trotsky; but, says he, she can 
not disarm. Indeed, it is to be feared 
that ’tis but ‘“‘a small breath and a little 
pause.” For it is not impossible that the 
Georgians will resist “salvation.” And 
there are possibilities, indeed, in East 
Siberia. And it is necessary to mass 
troops over against Vilna; for that 
League Army under the sign of the swas- 
tika, is it not a menace to the peace? 
And the Esthonians seem about ready 
for “salvation”; so an army has been 
placed in position to aid in that holy task. 
And from Riga is heard the cry of the 
Faithful: ‘Come over and help us.” 
Riga could best be reached from Es- 
thonia. And there is an army of 100,000 
in training in the Crimea, destined to 
avenge the rape of Bessarabia. So the 
dispatches say, at any rate. No, indeed, 
disarmament is out of the question, for 
these and many other reasons. 

Bulgaria has declined the overtures of 
Moscow. 

Moscow is still in treaty with Peking. 
The Chinese love sauces, and Tchitcherin 
is an excellent chef. He commends to 
China a variety of sauces with which she 
is to be eaten. But China is suspicious. 
Apparently she would follow Britain’s 
lead; would hold off for the outcome of 
the Krasin negotiation. 

The Soviet Government is constrained 
to use very strong measures to get food 
from the peasants for the army; Tartar 
troops are preferred for this task. 

FRANCE: M. Lefévre resigned his port- 
folio as Minister of War because of the 
clause in the Army Bill proposing reduc- 
tion of the period of service with the 
colors to eighteen months. M. Leygues, 
defending the bill, marshaled statistics 
to show that, under the new proposed 
arrangements, France would be secure 
against German aggression and able to 
enforce the treaty. M. Leygues claimed 
to have the support of the best military 
opinion. The Chamber voted the bill. 
M. Lefévre says he will furnish definite 
proofs to the country of German plans 
for revenge; of manufacture of a new 
type of howitzer, and of a new and very 
superior machine gun by thousands; of 
huge caches of arms which have escaped 
the Control Commission; etc., etc. If M. 
Lefévre can convince, the expected com- 
promise on reparations is off. 

GERMANY: The Brussels Financial 
Conference has adjourned until some 
date in January. Rumor has it that the 
total reparations figure is becoming small 
by degrees and, from the German view- 
point, beautifully less. 
gates were so gracious as to compliment 
the Allied delegates on their business- 
like methods. We are hearing much less 
about the reparations figure than about 


The German dele-.- 


the amounts of credit the Germans need 
to get on their feet (and resume the 
Drang habit?). Things must be as they 
may, of course; but we should like to 
know the humor, the very plain-song of 
it: just what may be the penalty for run- 
ning amuck and causing the slaughter of 
twenty million people. The great ques- 
tion before the world is how to take order 
against more running amuck. Is the 
solution beyond human genius or the 
atavistic character of man? 

Germany is greatly expanding her 
radio system so as to become independent 
of cables. 

The Reichstag has made a cunning bid 
for the Upper Silesian plebiscite vote by 
amending the constitution so as to pro- 
vide for immediate recognition of Upper 
Silesia as a Federal State should the 
plebiscite favor Germany. 

IRELAND: The correspondence between 
Lloyd George and Father O’Flanagan 
ended in a Parthian flight of pleasantries 
from Father O’Flanagan. But it is said 
that the indirect negotiations with Sinn 
Fein for a truce were never broken off; 
are in fact progressing favorably. 

Two straws seem to show the wind in 
the right quarter. The Catholic Bishop 
of Cork has denounced excommunication 
upon kidnappers, ambushers, murderers, 
and abettors of such crimes. One hopes 
that in this action he truly represents his 
order. The railroad workers have been 
allowed to return to work upon their 
appeal and promise to carry anything. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
Home Rule Bill can actually be made 
effective. A Parliament of two houses 
for Ulster; ditto for the rest of Ireland. 
A Council for all Ireland; each Senate to 
select seven members, and each lower 
House thirteen. The President of the 
Council to be appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. The devisers of this ma- 
chinery hope that the Council will prove 
unific; will pave the way for a single 
Parliament. At present either section, to 
such a suggestion from the other, would 
retort the “‘solus” in its “most mervail- 
ous face,” in its teeth, in its throat, its 
hateful lungs, yea, in its maw, perdy! 

- THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: A 
bill has been proposed in the Senate 
which would exclude from American 
ports ships “in which conditions are be- 
low those set by the American Merchant 
Marine.” The thoughts that arise in 
Congress are sometimes intolerably beau- 
tiful. 

CHINA: The starving Chinese are 
threatened with a typhus epidemic. Yet 
there is an abundant surplus of food in 
Manchuria. Alas, among the several mil- 
lion victims there might well be a Han 
Kan, P‘u Sungling, or a Ma Lin. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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America’s Magnificent 
Opportunity 


O listen to the harrowing tale of 
child suffering in Europe, of 
what has been done and what must 
still be done to relieve it, is a duty 
which Americans will not shun at this 
holiday season. And if they hear it 
through, they will respond to the call 
which has gone out, for it is a voice 
addressed not only to the heart, at 
a time when our hearts are easily 
stirred, but to our reason and com- 
mon sense as well. Americans—the 
only people in a position to accom- 
plish the task—are asked to save 
from starvation, and to support until 
the next harvest, three million and 
a half children of Central and East- 
ern Europe. If by so doing we can 
insure to ten countries the chance of 
something like normal development 
for the oncoming generation, we shall 
be strengthening the bulwark of Eu- 
rope against Bolshevism and helping 
to lay the foundations of future peace. 
To look at the question in a purely 
selfish way, think of the danger to 
the United States of a blighted gen- 
eration in countries on which it will 
continue to draw heavily for future 
citizens. 

The unrelieved story of European 
distress is appalling. There are in 
Europe to-day from twelve to four- 
teen million children between the 
ages of three and sixteen who are 
bereft of parents, home, comfort, and 
the opportunities which should be 
their heritage. Not all of these have 
sunk to such a state of destitution 
that they are to be despaired of with- 
out our help. But it requires only the 
smallest imagination to sense the con- 
dition of countries in which children 
—who should be a nation’s pride and 
cheer and pledge to the future—are 
going about with outstretched hands, 
begging for the mere sustenance of 
life; of countries in which the rav- 
ages and brutalities of war are still 
proceeding, and in which children 
cower and tremble, and have lost even 
the comfort of hope. 


If this were the whole story, Amer- 
icans might well throw up their 
hands in despair, numbed and help- 
less before the gigantic task. It is 
because the work of relief has been 
going on with large results that the 
present appeal should be wholeheart- 
edly answered. The three million and 
a half children for whose rescue gen- 
erous contributions are sought are 
the residue of twelve million children 
whom America has saved since the 
war began. The American Relief 
Administration, after its official work 
ended, in the summer of 1919, car- 
ried on as a voluntary association. 
One of its activities which met with 
rich success deserves mention here 
because, as a result of it, contributors 
to the children’s relief fund will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that not 
a cent of their donations will go 
towards overhead expense. A year 
ago, when friends and relatives of 
the destitute in Europe were attempt- 
ing to send over to them packages of 
food, it was found that these were 
usually pilfered before they reached 
their destinations. The situation was 
as distressing for the sender as for 
the consignee. Thereupon, the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration arranged 
to stock warehouses in Central and 
Eastern Europe with the foodstuffs 
most needed and to sell food drafts 
to persons in the United States. The 
selecting and packing of the food was 
most carefully supervised and its dis- 
tribution was managed through codp- 
eration on the part of the Govern- 
ments in the destitute countries. The 
profits from these benevolent trans- 
actions more than serve to defray the 
administrative expenses in raising 
and applying the great fund now 
sought. Every penny contributed 
will be spent on food and clothing 
and medical attention. 

Thirty-three million dollars are 
asked. Of this sum $23,000,000 will 
go towards food and clothing, and 
$10,000,000 will be administered by 


the American Red Cross in the field 
in which it has shown such great ex- 
pertness—medical and surgical care. 

For this magnificent effort the fol- 
lowing organizations are associated 
under the direction of the European 
Relief Council: American Relief Ad- 
ministration, American Red Cross, 
American Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers), Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 
Knights of Columbus, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. The 
special interests of race and creed are 
obliterated, and the call of humanity 
is supreme. 

Where the need for relief is so 
overwhelming it is a comfort to know 
that the Governments and citizens 
in the afflicted regions are doing their 
share. For every American dollar 
given they will give two dollars in 
transportation and other service. 
And there is not the slightest danger 
of pauperizing by our relief. There 
are fifty Americans in these countries 
charged with the duty of supervising 
and organization; there are one hun- 
dred thousand natives collaborating. 
Every ten dollars contributed will 
save the life of one child in this crit- 
ical period before the next harvest. 
Is it necessary to prolong the tale? 

The war has shown that behind 
all our scramble for material gain 
still lurked principles and _ ideals 
which went into the making of a na- 
tion of freemen; a nation that has 
never been unresponsive to human 
suffering and_ spiritual struggles 
when they cried aloud for help. Our 
dollar to-day, in the face of Europe’s 
appalling need, can be made almighty 
in a sense which will sanctify it and 
its giver. Ten dollars to save the life 
of a child! Is there man, woman, or 
child in this country of ours who will 
not, to the full limit of his means, 
make haste to claim his share in so 
choice a treasure? 

Checks should be made out to 
Franklin K. Lane, Treasurer, Euro- 
pean Relief Council, 42 Broadway, 
New York, and preferences may be 
stated as to the countries in which 
donors wish their contributions used. 

HERBERT HOOVER 
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From Bad to Worse in Ireland 


EOPLE here are talking of a truce, 

_ in sheer horror, as it seems to me, 
at what is happening, and not from any 
clear vision of means by which it is to 
be brought about. On the Sinn Fein 
side, the advice, authoritatively given by 
Mr. Arthur Griffiths (as his last word 
before disappearing into confinement), 
is to remember that the British Gov- 
ernment wants a compromise, and there- 
fore to hold on with stubbornness to the 
full demand. Truce arranged with a 
view to compromise would be rejected 
by Mr. Griffiths—if indeed it has not 
been already and actually rejected. 
Many, perhaps most people, in Ireland 
believe that if the opportunity were 
given by a referendum, Ireland would 
vote overwhelmingly for a compromise. 
Orthodox Sinn Fein, being Separatist 
and Republican, will therefore see that 
Ireland does not get the chance. This 
statement covers the probable action both 
of the Sinn Feiners who approve a cam- 
paign with the revolver and those who 
disapprove it. The former, the physical 
force men, do not limit themselves to 
advising against a half measure; they 
prevent it; they act in such a way as to 
destroy all hopes of settlement by nego- 
tiation or appeal to the country at large. 

A fortnight ago they organized, for a 
Sunday morning, a general killing of 
officers living out of barracks. Sixteen 
were murdered, but the plan aimed at a 
larger number; several other houses 
were visited, but the men sought were 
either away or made their escape. Then 
followed, as a consequence, though not 
an inevitable consequence, other horrors. 
A great football game between a Dublin 
team and one from Tipperary was fixed 
for the same afternoon; it was believed, 
probably rightly, that a large section of 
the operating gunmen had come up with 
the country contingent of players and 
their supporters; and the authorities de- 
cided to round up the crowd and search 
for suspected persons. The plan was, I 
am told, to draw a cordon of troops 
round all accesses to the field; when the 
cordon was complete, a body of the “aux- 
iliary”’ police, a force comprised of ex- 
officers, was to arrive and escort a man 
with a megaphone, who should tell the 
crowd that they must leave the field in 
single file, and be examined in passing 
out. The plan miscarried because the 
police in their lorries arrived too soon. 
Signal shots were fired, there was a 
stampede in which (this is the account 
I got through a soldier not concerned in 
the affair) hundreds of the wanted men 
scrambled out in all directions and 
escaped; shooting began in the crowded 
place, and about fifty civilians were hit, 
a dozen or so fatally; in the general 
confusion, it was impossible to carry out 


any systematic search. Most people will 
agree that any other result could 
scarcely have been expected in a crowd 
of some ten thousand. Quite possibly, 
some of the men who fired—a few hours 
after the news had reached them of the 
morning’s cold-blooded butchery—were 
glad to fire. But, beyond yea or nay, if 
there had been any intention of reprisals 
on a large scale the death roll would 
have been counted by scores. It was a 
bad business, but not a deliberate bru- 
tality. The worst thing about it was 
that it checked the reaction which, even 
though this broke its wave, swept the 
country against “Republican” methods 
and what old-fashioned Nationalists call 
bitterly “‘the new patriotism.” 

Americans should take note that a new 
savagery came into this Irish “war” 
with the murders of that Sunday morn- 
ing. Since then another horrible deed 
has been added to the record. A party 
of the auxiliary police in County Cork 
was ambushed by a much larger body 
of men, in British uniforms, firing from 
prepared positions beside a road. So 
far, it may be described, on Sinn Fein’s 
premises, aS a normal military opera- 
tion; even the deceptive use of the uni- 
forms could be justified. But every 
single man of the fifteen police who fell 
was finished off where he lay. 

These things are done by what is in 
effect the guiding party in Sinn Fein 
at a moment when a remarkable move- 
ment in England itself against the Gov- 
ernment’s Irish policy was becoming 
manifest. The most remarkable evi- 
dence of it was a manifesto signed by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and of 
York with half the Episcopal bench 
added. That manifesto condemned what 
is not less horrible or demoralizing than 
Sinn Fein’s murder campaign—the Gov- 
ernment’s deliberate use of unavowed and 
unavowable brutalities. It is quite 
wrong to say that we have Prussian 
methods operating in Ireland. Prussian- 
ism gave brutal orders but stood by them. 
What operates in Ireland to-day under 
the patronage of Government is what 
Mr. H. G. Wells in his “Outline of His- 
tory” describes before these events as 
“the ugliest, most retrogressive, and 
finally fatal idea of modern imperialism, 
the idea of a tacit conspiracy between 
the law and illegal violence.” Mr. Wells 
italicised the phrase; almost any Irish 
newspaper of any date for the last three 
months provides concrete illustrations. 
Take the Sunday Independent of to-day, 
December 5. It relates that a young 
man, Michael Howley of Oranmore, near 
Galway City, arrived at the Dublin ter- 
minus of the Western Line, which stands 
some distance back from the street. It 
was just after dark—6:30—and he 


walked by himself down the station ap- 
proach. A hundred yards from the sta- 
ion he was shot by several men who 
whistled up a motor, jumped in and drove 
off. A priest was called, the Corpora- 
tion’s ambulance was fetched, but before 
it could take the dying man away an 
armored car with military or police ar- 
rived and carried off the body. Howley 
is said to have been a prominent Sinn 
Feiner, who was interned after the 1916 
rebellion. In August, after the shooting 
of a constable in Galway, there were re- 
prisals in Oranmore, and the house in 
which Howley lived was bombed and 
burnt down. He had been since ‘‘on the 
run.” The presumption is that he was 
murdered by policemen. Half a dozen 
similar cases have occurred in the past 
ten days—the men generally being taken 
out of their houses and shot. No doubt, 
in all these cases the: police believe that 
they are killing a man who has been 
engaged in the murder of policemen; and 
it is a general opinion that in many 
cases this is true. But in all cases it 
is Officially denied that the killing was 
done by men in Government service; and 
it is vehemently denied that police or 
troops have license to kill at their own 
discretion. 

We have come to this, that in the 
judgment of sober-minded men, when a 
civilian is murdered in Ireland, or a civ- 
ilian’s house is burned, the reasonable 
presumption is that police did the deed. 
There is always the other possibility to 
be considered, that this may be vengeance 
on a suspected informer; men will de- 
cide for one or the other conclusion ac- 
cording to their knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances and according to their tem- 
perament. But no sane person doubts 
that many such murders have been com- 
mitted by the police. The sheep dogs 
are kept, apparently, at present for the 
special purpose of sheep-worrying. 

Martial law, however drastically ad- 
ministered, if administered with any ru- 
dimentary sense of justice, would be in- 
finitely preferable; and the military 
courts which are now operating evi- 
dently do this but to deal out fair-play— 
though handicapped by the attitude of 
Sinn Feiners who refuse to recognize any 
British court. Whatever it be called, a 
period of strict and centralized military 
control will probably be necessary, if 
only to get the irregular troops who are 
called police back into hand; and prob- 
ably also to avoid a return to the un- 
challenged supremacy of the gunmen. 
This, however, is a mere temporary expe- 
dient. Sooner or later there must be 
recourse to a referendum. Ireland must 
decide by a genuine and definite vote 
whether or not to continue in the path 
to which Sinn Fein has committed her— 
a path which leads straight up against 
a stone wall, the full military power of 
England. Advance along this path is 
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possible only by the destruction of that 
power. Policy, as Sir Charles Dilke used 
to say, must wait on armarhent, and Sinn 
Fein’s armament is not adequate to the 
policy which it adopted, very much as a 
man in the street buys a flag and sticks 
it in his buttonhole. Nine people out of 
ten who voted Sinn Fein seem to have 
thought they were putting up a bargain- 
ing demand. Now they find themselves 
faced with a choice between surrender 
and continued conflict with one of the 
Great Powers—and a Great Power which 
has grown angry and vicious, too vicious 
to see where its honor lies. 

Some continue to build on the chapter 
of accidents. They have hope of a revo- 
lutionary upheaval in England. Eng- 
land, however, retains its extraordinary 
instructive talent for preventing matters 
from coming to extremes—within its 
own four seas; and revolutionary up- 
heaval there is a bad horse to back. And 
if all English troops were called out of 
England to-morrow there would remain 
in Ireland a strongly armed, determined 
Ulster—as a consequence of Sinn Fein’s 
policy left armed while the rest of the 
country is stripped of weapons, and, also 
as a consequence of Sinn Fein policy, 
estranged from Nationalist Ireland as 
never in living memory. The campaign 
of murder has given old religious hatreds 


a substance and, at least in Ulster’s eyes, ° 


a justification. 

Other speculators count upon a new 
alliance in which America, Germany, and 
Russia will combine (with Ireland) 
' against England and France and their 
group; they hope for two Leagues of Na- 
tions. Americans will be the best judges 
of the probability; I should not bank on 
it myself. But one of the best educated 
and most reasonable Sinn. Feiners in Ire- 
land propounded it to me as his main 
ground of hope. 

A situation will arise very shortly 
which at least makes a referendum pos- 
sible. The Government of Ireland Bill 
is going through. Had Sinn Fein so 
chosen, very great financial concessions, 
both in control of resources and in lim- 
itation of liabilities, might have been se- 
cured. This, however, was the path of 
compromise, and to prevent the nation’s 
entering that path, the worse the Bill 
the better. It will go through with very 
little amendment from-its first and very 
unattractive form. Ulster will be will- 
ing to work its end of the proposition. 
The rest of Ireland will have to decide 
whether to go on as at present, or to 
accept the degree of autonomy offered. 
It is a material consideration that by 
accepting it Southern Ireland would save 
seven millions a year—nearly a fourth 
of the revenue at present raised from it. 
A more important consideration, how- 
ever, is that self-government would be- 
gin, and self-government always grows. 
Yet who can foretell the result of a vote 


taken when a country is in Ireland’s 
present mental condition? Still, nobody 
else but Ireland can turn Ireland from 
its present course, and an appeal to the 
people is necessary. The first election 
under the Act would furnish a referen- 
dum in substance, since Sinn Fein’s can- 
didates would presumably stand for re- 
fusing to accept those conditions under 
which alone the Act is workable. It 
would be much better to have a simple 
referendum on the issue, “Will you work 
the Act, or continue to be governed as a 
Crown Colony?” If Ireland voted to 
work it, as is quite probable, Sinn Fein, 
or a great part of the Sinn Fein party, 
might take a different line at the elec- 
tions. If Ireland votes No, we are no 
worse than at present. This is the only 
hope I see, and not a bright one, for Sinn 
Fein has the only organization in South- 
ern Ireland and it is very thorough and 
powerful. The vote would probably be, 
No. Yet the definite decision of Parlia- 


Sad Words for 


R. WASHINGTON BAKER VAN- 
DERLIP’S interview in the Los 
Angeles Times of Dec. 19 is, in a sense, 
official, since it is in the nature of a re- 
port to the financiers who grubstaked the 
prospector for his adventure. It is fuller, 
more detailed, than any of the interviews 
published in the East, and it emphasizes 
a number of points elsewhere ignored or 
slighted. Particularly is it rich and copi- 
ous in expressions that will be, or ought 
to be, of deep interest to the editorial 
fraternity of the pro-Bolsheviks. Red, 
pink, and all intermediate shades of opin- 
ion will find herein matter of prime im- 
portance. How dependable, how authen- 
tic, it is, we do not undertake here and 
now to say. We deem it our duty, how- 
ever, to bring certain parts of it to the 
attention of the journals of insurgent 
propaganda. We crave some comment. 
Very likely, according to habit, they 
will give credence to that part which con- 
firms their already declared opinions and 
reject the rest. But since they are show- 
ing so blithe an eagerness to rely upon 
the chief concessionaire’s word as far as 
they can, perhaps the mood may carry 
them over into at least the guarded ac- 
ceptance of a few statements not wholly 
palatable. Nothing so exciting, nothing 
so promising in desired results as the 
Vanderlip episode has come to their 
notice in many days. Does not the ad- 
venturous genius carry in his pocket the 
signed documents of a fabulously rich 
concession and of orders for three billion 
dollars’ worth of commodities? Are not 
the mouths of the greedy capitalists 
slavering with the expectation of un- 
paralleled profits? And will not there- 
fore these same greedy capitalists compel 
their rascally capitalist Governments to 


ment in the Government of Ireland Bill 
can not be long delayed, and it must mark 
a stage in the history of this question. 
The passing of the Act of 1914 had far 
more real importance than is supposed 
to-day. But for that the Government 
would most certainly not be attempting 
to establish a form of self-government in 
Ireland to-day; and in some form of self- 
government lies our only possible salva- 
tion. It is the only thing that can save 
us from ourselves, as our selves have 
come to be under the present dispensa- 
tion. Such things have been done in the 
name of Ireland and in the name of Eng- 
land that there is no use in denunciation 
which can only lead to counter denuncia- 
tion. What we want is a way out; and I 
see no chance that anyone will act effect- 
ively without a plain general mandate 
for a change of policy. 


STEPHEN GWYNN 
Dublin, December 5 


the Bolshevoids 


open up trade and to recognize Soviet 
Russia? Verily, nothing else can happen. 

Therefore must the statements of the 
chief actor in this immense drama be 
honored with large credence—at least up 
to a certain point. No ordinary man is 
he, but a hard-headed, shrewd, capable, 
ungullible business man. All that he 
says of the greatness and goodness of 
Lenin, of the establishment of order, jus- 
tice, and freedom in Soviet Russia, must 
be taken as definitive. When even a 
capitalist promoter declares that speech 
in Russia is absolutely free and unre- 
strained, what is the sense of anybody’s 
denying the fact? Of course, if in the 
exuberance of his capitalistic satisfaction 
he goes beyond this and says certain 
things not confirmatory of established 
Bolshevoid opinion, a more critical test 
is to be applied. But where the line is to 
be drawn mere ordinary folk can not 
guess; and it is difficult for the unillu- 
mined to see how one who is an unexcep- 
tionable authority so long as he is saying 
the thing desired by his hearers can be- 
come an untrustworthy babbler the mo- 
ment he changes the tune of his narra- 
tive. 

For one thing, there is that hallowed 
document, the Soviet constitution. The 
Nation published it in full, Jan. 4, 1919, 
and since then thousands of the fore- 
minded have acclaimed it as the grandest 
instrument ever devised by the wit of 
man. The charter of the proletariat, the 
pledge and sign of its deliverance, the 
organic law of its institutional being, im- 
mutable and fixed for all time—it has 
been all this and whatever more the rapt 
devotee could think or feel in its adora- 
tion. But to the coldly observing eyes of 
Mr. Vanderlip it is none of these things. 
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Indeed, it isn’t much of anything. He 
says: 
I asked Lenin for a copy of the Russian con- 


stitution, and the one he gave me he apologized 
for, saying that it was six months old and out 


of date. (Mr. Vanderlip smiled at the recol- 
lection.) “Do you change constitutions that 
often?” I demanded, and Lenin shrugged and 


said that the basic law of the land had been 
in a process of constant flux, since Communism 
had proved to be unworkable. 

Hard must it be to have Lenin quoted 
as saying that the noble constitution is in 
a state of perpetual alteration; but 
harder yet is it to have him made to say 
that Communism has proved itself un- 
workable. But that’s what they all say, 
according to Vanderlip. ‘Even Russian 
leaders [the words are the interviewer’s | 
admit frankly that in most important re- 
spects the experiment has been a tragic 
and costly failure.’ Vanderlip himself 
goes on: 

In two or three years’ time the only vestiges 
of Socialism that will be left in Russia will be 
government ownership of transportation, banks, 
lands, mines and oil wells. The Soviet plan 
has already been entirely discarded in industry, 
and factories and business affairs of all kinds 
are run just as they are run here. 

But of course this can not be true 
about running things in the factories 
just as the capitalists run them here. 
Are not all the larger workshops nation- 
alized, and are there not workmen’s coun- 
cils to direct production, stringent laws 
regarding hours and conditions of em- 
ployment,laws far more favorable for the 
workers than anything ever granted in a 
bourgeois democracy? So the Bolshevik 
claquers have told us a thousand times. 
Mr. Vanderlip, however, saw nothing of 
the kind. He is very specific. He says: 

I dined the night before I left with two 
Americans, managers of branch American fac- 
tories in Moscow, and they told me that they 
were working more than 1,000 men each in 
their factories. The men work ten hours a day, 
and there is no longer any attempt at dictation 
by workmen’s councils. The employers hire 
and fire whom they please. 

Of course, with the right of hiring and 
firing guaranteed to other employers, Mr. 
Vanderlip wanted the right for himself. 
He got it, too, so he says, in spite of the 
reluctance of the officials. The red revo- 
lutionary Communist brethren in this 
country, along with their pink allies, will 
read with some chagrin that the Soviet 
officials so tamely yielded on so funda- 
mental a point. But further yet went 
these officials in their tame submission. 
They gave Mr. Vanderlip’s company the 
right of civil administration. We have 
a few instances of that in this country, 
not legal or acknowledged but actual, 
wherein the industrial or mining com- 
pany owns the town or the region and 
virtually dictates the administration of 
the laws. We are unaware, however, 
that any reformer or radical, red, pink 
or intermediate, has ever regarded such 
a state of things as other than indefen- 
sible and atrocious. Yet in the model 


Soviet republic the privilege (according 
to Mr. Vanderlip) is freely and formally 
acknowledged. The Bolshevik commis- 
sars “finally agreed to the lease, with the 
provision that the civil administration of 
the area be carried on by Russian offi- 
cials.”” It was a short-lived provision. 

Mr. Vanderlip, however [here it is the inter- 
viewer summarizing the talk], carried his point, 
he states, that no soviet or communistic laws 
shall apply in the area leased, and this term is 
embodied in the contract. The lessees may also 
employ any kind of labor they desire. 

All this must be dreadfully disconcert- 
ing to the faithful; for how can they re- 
ject an authority so acceptable on other 
points? But there is worse to follow. 
There is, for instance, that engaging epi- 
sode wherein Mr. Vanderlip spoke right 
up to Mr. Lenin and told him what we 
Americans would do to any Bolshevik 
agents sent over here to create trouble. 
Mr. Vanderlip, it will be observed, is, for 
all his indulgent feeling toward Soviet 
Russia, very strong on 100 per cent. 
Americanism. But what amazes one is 
the evidence of Mr. Lenin’s timidity. We 
seem to have had him pictured to us by 
his panegyrists as a fearless, upstanding 
sort of ruler, shrewd, able to look clean 
through the professions of a capitalist 
agent, capable of calling any bluff thrust 
at him, and of telling the presumptuous 
one at what particular point to detrain, 
disembark, head in, or turn off. But, alas! 
according to the informant, in this par- 
ticular episode Mr. Lenin succumbed. He 
was evidently overawed. Mr. Vanderlip 
continues: 

Later in our talk he [Lenin] asked me if the 
American people would not accept any of Rus- 
sia’s governmental ideas. I replied that the 
United States would be glad to take the best 
of everything from paintings, statues, inven- 
tions to abstract ideas, and that if Russia had 
any good governmental ideas we might want 
to try them out in due time, but that mean- 
while we would hang every propagandist and 
Communist who came over here trying to over- 
throw our government. 

Strong words to the strong. One can 
readily see that this was the proper 
policy. Mr. Lenin could only weakly re- 
ply that fourteen months ago he had 
offered to stop all propaganda in Ameria 
and Britain if their Governments would 
agree to stop anti-Russian propaganda. 
Nothing seems to have resulted from the 
offer. Perhaps Mr. Vanderlip’s stern 
warning may accomplish something, at 
least as regards one-half of the problem. 
Mr. Lenin may hereafter be disinclined 
to risk the lives of his persuasive legates 
by sending them to this country. 


Another revelation made by Mr. Van- - 


derlip may, in the circles of the faithful, 
prove more grievous than all the rest. 
That is the strange ingratitude or indif- 
ference of the Mogul of Muscovy to that 
part of the American press which has 
toiled so constantly in his behalf. Does 
Mr. Lenin read the American journals? 
Some of them, says Mr. Vanderlip, and 


he names three. But there is not the 
slightest mention of the Liberator, the 
Call, the Appeal, the Nation, the New Re- 
public, or of any other periodical which 
one would naturally expect him to favor. 
He reads regularly the New York Times, 
says Mr. Vanderlip; and he also reads 
the Los Angeles Times and the Chicago 
Tribune. 

This is painful, lancinating; and there 
is still more that is almost as bad. But 
it seems proper to draw the line at this 
point and not to pile up further harrow- 
ing details. Enough is enough. The edi- 
tors of Bolshevik uplift may have missed 
these items, and a judicious reminder can 
not but serve the public good. A witness 
highly acclaimed in certain quarters for 
some parts of his testimony says certain 
other things; and one wonders what de- 
gree and volume of acclaim will follow. 
But then, belike, the rest may be only 
silence. 

W. J. GHENT 


Is There Such a Thing 
as Right Thinking? 


EARLY forty years ago, we under- 
graduates in a small Methodist col- 
lege in the corn belt, were quite certain 
that current opinions of right and wrong, 
as well as of theology and religion, and 
of politics and government, were wholly 
matters of bringing up, of social tradi- 
tion, and historical background. We 
imagined that our rural fathers and 
mothers, as well as the pious old gentle- 
men of the faculty, had never heard of 
these new and progressive ideas, or, if 
they had, were incapable of understand- 
ing them. The enunciation of these new 
doctrines gave us a certain thrill akin 
to that of profanity, of tobacco chewing, 
or some other form of “conventional 
wickedness.” 

We were occasionally surprised to find 
that some of these old persons had read 
Buckle and that Marx was not altogether 
unknown. It was somewhat disconcert- 
ing to find that these ‘‘new” ideas were 
not our own discovery. We were still 
more disconcerted to find that some mild- 
eyed old gentleman agreed with us that 
our bringing up, the social traditions be- 
hind us, and the general historical back- 
ground determined our behavior to a 
large extent, but pointed out to us that 
our own attitude of mind meant that we 
at least were trying to free ourselves 
from all such things and to guide our- 
selves by the “clear light of reason.” We 
were not convinced, however, when he 
confided to us that he, in his youth, had 
rebelled as we were doing, and that, so 
far as he knew, every generation had 
done the same; in short, that every gen- 
eration felt as certain as we did that 
it had freed itself from the shackles 
of the past. If we had believed him, 
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we should have been very much discon- 
certed. 

Our greatest difficulty with that mild- 
eyed old person was his habit not only 
of agreeing with us that individuals gen- 
erally thought only such thoughts as 
their bringing up enabled them to think, 
but of asking what happened to those 
whose bringing up made them think 
wrongly on any important question. Of 
course, there was no use arguing with 
such a perverse and unprogressive old 
fogy. Among ourselves, we put him in 
the same class with other old persons 
who were merely horrified at our here- 
sies, and scolded us for thinking at all 
about such things. We made fun of them 
all alike and went on with our callow 
self-satisfaction. 

To some of us, at least, that old ques- 
tion has kept coming up in later years. 
We have accepted as commonplace that 
which we once thought so new and won- 
derful. We have supposed that it was 
generally understood or taken for 
granted that the individual’s mental 
equipment is largely an historical prod- 
uct, and that what he thinks about mor- 
als, religion, politics, or any other big 
subject is largely determined by his so- 
cial and historical background. But still, 
the old question keeps troubling us. 
What becomes of those who think 
wrongly? No matter how an individual 
came to think that it was better to tell 
the truth than to lie, what happens to 
those who think so, and how does it fare 
with those who think otherwise? Grant- 
ing that a whole tribe or nation might 
develop the notion that lying was vir- 
tuous as well as clever, and that the in- 
dividual who grew up in such a social 
environment could scarcely help thinking 
that lying was right and proper as well 
as clever, what is likely to happen to 
such a tribe or nation? Can it stand 
competition with other tribes and nations 
which think lying to be a vice? Can it 
even wage successful teamwork against 
its non-human enemies, or produce 


enough food to keep large numbers of 


people alive? » 

To those of us who think this to be 
a legitimate question, it seems rather 
more important than the question as to 
how we came to think that lying was a 
vice. What must we do to be saved? 
seems more important than, How did we 
happen to do it? What belief and prac- 
tice will enable us to live largely and 
well on this planet seems rather more 
important than how we came to believe 
or practice it. 

We have been mistaken, apparently, in 
believing that every one knew, long ago, 
that our minds are historical products. 
This generation has again made the dis- 
covery, just as the generations before 
had made it. Possibly it will have to 
be made over again by every future gen- 
eration. One is surprised, and in a way 


amused, to find the same old idea and 
the same old arguments repeated in Pro- 
fessor James Harvey Robinson’s articles 
on “The Mind in the Making,” in Har- 
per’s Magazine. The only distressing 
thing about them is the author’s apparent 
unconsciousness of the existence of the 
other and more important question. In 
common with several others who have 
written in similar vein, he seems to think 
himself an evolutionist merely because 
he believes that things change. That 
one change may be better than another, 
that some movements may be in the 
“right” direction and others in the wrong 
direction, seems to have no place in their 
system of thought. This is to elim- 
inate the very idea of selective adapta- 
tion by an outside universe as applied 
not only to biological forms but also to 
human ideas, beliefs, customs, and insti- 
tutions, which is the essence of modern 
theories of evolution. 

Does the universe have anything to 
say about the “rightness” or the “wrong- 
ness” of our opinions? In the physical 
sciences, including medicine and hygiene, 
it does. No matter how we arrive at an 
opinion regarding medicine, it does make 
a difference what we think, and we think 
wrongly at our peril. Is it possible that 
in the fields of morals, sociology, and eco- 
nomics the rule is different? It scarcely 
seems probable. 

T. N. CARVER 


Correspondence 
Throwing ‘Mud at England 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


The assumption is of course so obvi- 
ous that it hardly needs stating that 
fair-minded Americans, reasonably well- 
informed as to the true situation in Ire- 
land and the peculiarly difficult task of 
the British authorities, would hesitate 
to do or say anything that might both 
prejudice such a settlement of the Irish 
difficulty as would be fair to all the inter- 
ests involved and disturb the friendly 
relations between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth. 

Unfortunately not a few Americans 
appear to be governed by a sense of irre- 
sponsibility, and others, one is bound to 
think, are governed solely by the desire 
to do or say anything which may embar- 
rass the British Government. Admitting 
that that Government has not handled 
the Irish question with the unerring tact 
and skill so many of us feel we could 
have applied to it, one would still think 
that the history of the late war, and the 
intimate relationship established on 
many a battlefield, might have convinced 
Americans that the British sense of fair 
play was to-day as in the past a thing 
to be relied on. Nevertheless, it is 


almost impossible to open a newspaper 
without finding such incidents as the 
offensive resolution of the city council of 
Chicago, the gratuitous interference of 
a group of United States Senators in the 
domestic affairs of a friendly nation, or 
the grossly insulting message of a number 
of members of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. Would the people of the United 
States submit one moment to such treat- 
ment from representative bodies of a 
supposedly friendly power? 

Even to put the thing on a much lower 
plane, do the business men of Chicago 
who are advocating the boycotting of 
British goods remember that the British 
Commonwealth is overwhelmingly the 
best customer of the United States, the 
Commonwealth buying American goods 
to the value of two and a quarter billions 
and the rest of the world two and a half 
billions? The British Commonwealth 
can, if it is driven to it, buy everything 
it needs outside the United States. 

It would almost seem that these people 
who manage to work up so much right- 
eous indignation at the expense of an- 
other country might find without much 
effort things crying for remedy within 
the four corners of their own. Are their 
hands so clean that they can afford to rail 
at the uncleanliness of others? Should 
they not, to vary the words of Christ, 
get some of the motes out of their own 
eyes, before hunting for hypothetical 
beams in the eyes of their neighbors? 

Much has been said during the last 
few years as to the exceptionally close 
relationship, born of mutual understand- 
ing and respect, and strengthened by per- 
sonal acquaintance and intermarriage, 
between Canada and the United States, a 
relationship probably without parallel 
among the nations of the world. 

One wonders sometimes, in these days, 
if the people of the United States value 
the friendship and respect of Canadians; 
and if so, if they appreciate the fact that, 
whatever the individual Canadian may 
think of the individual Englishman, no 
Canadian worthy of the name can watch 
unmoved the present course of events in 
the United States, and the apparently 
very general desire to throw mud at the 
Mother Country. 

The peace and welfare of the world 
depend to so great an extent upon the 
broad-minded codperation of the two 
great members of the English-speaking 
race that it is impossible to see without 
profound regret that codperation imper- 
iled by a course of action bound to cause 
widespread resentment among the people 
of Great Britain, and equally certain to 
create distrust and indignation among 
the people of Canada and the other self- 
governing Dominions, 

eR AB y 
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New Books and Old 


HE twentieth century has altered 

the main business street of the 
old town; altered and damaged it, I 
fear. The Town Hall, where we used to 
see Ullie Akerstrom, ‘“Lanesport’s Favor- 
ite Actress,” in ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
(with the blood-hounds led through the 
street in procession before the show), is 
now a Community Hall, housing the Ven- 
dome Picture Palace. Mrs. Bagley’s 
millinery establishment is replaced by 
the Up-to-Date Garage; and Mr. Dyer’s 
little shop, with its low and dingy ceiling, 
where he would sell you delicious molas- 
ses candy, or open at your demand in- 
numerable oysters which he or his son 
had taken from their beds early that 
morning—this place now appears with 
flamboyant decoration and enlarged area 
as Kondokoupolos’ Brothers’ House 
of Sweets. But more than anything I 
resent the transformation of Miss Cary’s 
circulating library into La Fortune’s 
Phonograph Parlor and Souvenir Post- 
card Emporium. 


About twenty minutes before nine 
every morning the Cary girls, Miss Min- 
nie and Miss Ellen, would trot down our 
street, Miss Minnie to open the reading- 
room in the Public Library, and Miss 
Ellen to a rival institution, her own little 
circulating library, where she sat all 
morning and afternoon, renting books at 
two cents a day. They were white-haired 
women when I first knew them, but they 
had never married, and so, by the im- 
mutable laws of New England towns, 
they were and would remain the “Cary 
girls,’ even though they lived to four- 
score and ten. 


Miss Minnie was tall and slender; Miss 
Ellen, short and stout. Miss Ellen might 
have posed for Queen Victoria. Indeed, 
some years later, when the fashion for 
“Living Pictures” reached Lanesport, I 
am not sure she was not induced to put 
on a black gown and a widow’s cap, and 
impersonate that diminutive anddignified 
monarch. Both sisters parted their hair 
in the middle, and wore long blue cloaks 
in summer and “fur-lined circulars” in 
the winter. Their bonnets were not un- 
like those now worn by the Salvation 
Army girls, except that they were compli- 
cated by the windings of yards and yards 
of blue veils. 


You may be inclined to dismiss them as 
a couple of “New England old maids,” as 
relics of that Puritanism which so many 
people are now engaged in deriding. But 
it is not in this light that I remember 
them. They had their standards and 
their limitations, and their points of con- 
servatism, but that they were just as pro- 
gressive as many of the platitudinous 
“liberals” and “‘radicals’”” who haunt the 
book-shops of Greenwich Village, there 
is not, in my mind, an atom of doubt. 


Like those radicals, they were opposed 
to bloodshed. But instead of the healthy 
and necessary bloodshed of Huns in Bel- 
gium and France—which so disturbed 
the radicals a year or two ago—the trial 
of brute force which horrified Miss Min- 
nie and Miss Ellen was the projected 
fight between John L. Sullivan and Cor- 
bett in New Orleans. They thought it 
disgraceful that such a spectacle should 


be allowed ‘‘in this nineteenth century.” 


They grieved at my interest in it. But 
when I met them, on my way to school 
the morning after the fight, their con- 
certed, excited, and altogether human in- 
quiry was: ‘Who won the fight?” 


Miss Ellen Cary’s circulating library 
was all contained in a small room. The 
walls were lined and the floor-space cov- 
ered with bookcases, and the books were 
protected, disguised, and made hideous 
by brown-paper covers. At a small desk 
sat the proprietress, forever busy with 
scissors and paste, affixing more of 
these covers. Surely The Purple Pagan, 
the radical book-shop near Washington 
Square, which I occasionally visit nowa- 
days, is a brighter, more vivid and ex- 
citing place. But for all its color and 
uneasy exploitation of various egotisms, 
its books can not inspire my imagination 
as much as Miss Cary’s dismal-looking 
collection. What was behind those paper 
covers? What strange voyage or extra- 
ordinary chapters of wonder might be 
disclosed if you took one of those volumes 
home? There had been some great mo- 
ments. A tale of a suicide club, and the 
story of a rajah’s diamond had been 
found in one called “The New Arabian 
Nights,” by a Scotchman whose life was 
then drawing to a close in the South Sea 
Islands. There were some crisp and tin- 
gling little stories about India, by a news- 
paper man from Lahore, who had just 
offended America by his flippant account 
of his visit to this country. And there 
was a book called “The Three Impostors,” 
by a “novelist of ecstasy and terror” 
named Arthur Machen. The proprietor 
of The Purple Pagan, by the way, only 
heard of Arthur Machen a year or two 
ago (about twenty-five years later than 
Miss Ellen Cary) and now offers me his 
books at a fancy price. 


As for the comparative liberality in 
their literary notions—I would not say 
that The Purple Pagan is much nar- 
rower than Miss Cary. They both had 
their crotchets. Miss Cary disapproved 
of “Peck’s Bad Boy” for persons of my 
age, and so.inspired me with an unholy 
desire to read it. She did or she did not 
—I really can not remember—keep solely 
for her older readers a little book by 
Grant Allen, called “The Woman Who 
Did,” which (laughable to recall) was 
then sold, after whispered conversations 
and with a great show of secrecy, by 


newsboys on the trains. To-day it sits 
neglected on the book-shelves, respecta- 
ble, middle-aged, obscure, and only occa- 
sionally sought for its Aubrey Beardsley 
title-page. 

Miss Cary—the Lord bless her !—first 
brought to my notice the fact that the 
current Lippincott’s Magazine had in 
it ayarn of a new and admirable 
detective who dosed himself with 
cocaine and owned a friend named 
Watson. At about that time there ap- 
peared in the same magazine a weird 
story, slightly sweet, slightly sickish, 
called “The Picture of Dorian Gray.” 
Miss Cary said that the author was a 
donkey, but that he could write. She 
lent me a novel called “Tess of the 
d’Urbervilles,” but it seemed to me then 
to have ‘“‘too much scenery” in it. Aside 
from a murder and a hanging there was 
little to attract me. Miss Cary had not 
yet heard—and neither had any one of 
us—of an Irish musical critic named 
Shaw; perhaps a curious, thin book 
named “The Time Machine,” by one H. 
G. Wells, had come to her library. If so, 
knowing my tastes, she certainly passed 
it on to me. Mark Twain had just pub- 
lished a book—with delightful illustra- 
tions—which I enjoyed then as I have 
never been able to enjoy since. It was 
“The Connecticut Yankee.”’ 


I am looking out of the window from 
which I have so many times seen Miss 
Minnie and Miss Ellen—their blue veils 
flying—go by to their work. And I think 
with sympathy of the remark which some 
bashful old professor of literature (at 
Yale, I think) blundered upon at the end 
of a course of lectures on American writ- 
ers. It was about another pair of Cary 
sisters—also concerned with books in 
their day. “Gentlemen, when I com- 
menced these lectures, I intended to have 
embraced both Phoebe and Alice Cary.” 


Marginal notes, which in a history 
make its consultation easier, serve also 
to repel the general reader. He shies 
from«a volume which looks like a text- 
book. But Paul L. Haworth’s “The Uni-: 
ted States in Our Own Times” (Scrib- 
ner) is a readable book, despite its 
marginal notes. It begins with the sur- 
render of Lee, and comes down to events 
as recent as June 1920. 


“Enjoying Life’ (Doran), by the so- 
called “W. N. P. Barbellion,” is a small 
book containing the literary remains of 
the author of that unusual and interest- 
ing volume, “The Journal of a Disap- 
pointed Man.” While almost any reader 
of miscellany, especially scientific and 
zoological miscellany, will find something 
to read in these essays, the volume, as a 
whole, leaves me a slightly disappointed 
man. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


The Coroner Glimpses 
America 


Domespay Boox. By Edgar Lee Masters. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
“T)\OMESDAY BOOK,” Mr. Masters’ 
latest publication, is a poem of 
396 pages in blank verse consisting of 
informal depositions before a coroner’s 
jury relative to the mysterious death of 
a girl named Elenor Murray by a river- 
side in rural Illinois. The first part is 
very interesting, and the whole book is 
readable. Its essence is prosaic, though 
a back door is left open through which 
poetry can let herself in in a neighborly 
fashion, if she chooses. Her visits are 
infrequent. The very blank verse has a 
shy effect of hoping it isn’t in the way. 
No book could treat its poetic obligations 
more lightly; the critic may be forgiven 
for making light of its poetic claims. 

There are four layers or elements in 
the book. On the surface it is a de- 
tective story, which, like “The Moon- 
stone” and “The Ring and the Book,” 
surveys a central mystery from the sta- 
tions of diversely placed spectators. But 
this aspect is merely formal. The cause 
of death is syncope, and the mysteries 
that envelop the girl’s life disperse at a 
touch. Secondly, there is a study in 
cause, a summary and chronicle of the 
effects of a life and death upon surround- 
ing persons. Thirdly, there is a rough 
and slight criticism of America’s spir- 
itual and intellectual estate, which is 
supposed, with a vagueness entirely hab- 
itual and palatable to Mr. Masters, to 
be typified in the life and death of Ele- 
nor Murray. Lastly, there is a fringe 
of metaphysics; when Mr. Masters or- 
ganizes a coroner’s jury, one subject for 
its inquest is the universe. 

But Mr. Masters’ main purpose is the 
exposition of causality. Let us illustrate 
the force of that exposition from its most 
stirring part. Elenor Murray dies. An 
old paramour commits suicide. A timid 
woman is nerved to simplify her per- 
plexities by sticking a gas hose in her 
mouth. An insolvent and unscrupulous 
clergyman is impelled to confess his 
misdeeds. A governor, with this death 
in mind, commutes the sentence of a 
homicide. An engagement in Tokyo is 
threatened by the outbreak of an old 
scandal which this death had acciden- 
tally unsealed. Plainly, all this is not 
difficult; plainly also whether difficult or 
not, itis interesting. There is, of course, 
a departure from the actual. Anyone 
of these results would be noteworthy; 
their coincidence grazes the miraculous. 
Miracle in this form might be harmless 
in another man, but in Mr. Masters, in 
this book, it is almost tantamount to a 


breach of promise. He has romanti- 
cized a theme in which he had declared 
himself to be the exponent of reality. 
He had undertaken a grave study of 
the actualities of cause; he contents him- 
self with the execution of a brilliant 
fantasia upon its possibilities. 

Nevertheless, one could almost wish 
that Mr. Masters had confined himself 
to this material. But he goes further; 
he includes in his record the effects of 
Elenor Murray’s entire life. Now cause 
is like dynamite or arsenic; the smaller 
the bulks that successfully operate, the 
more strongly is the imagination moved. 
Death as a cause is effective, because 
death is a point; but a life is a line, 
and a very long line, and every point 
in that line is a dynamic or generative 
centre. Effects in this kind are almost 
too bulky and shapeless for art. Brown- 
ing, in “Pippa Passes,” another study in 
cause, was too shrewd to supplement the 
effect of four songs on a holiday by an 
account of the influence of Pippa’s entire 
life on admiring and mimetic neighbors. 
Moreover, Elenor Murray’s life as a res- 
ervoir of influence does not impress us 
particularly; given travel, given sociabil- 
ity, given temperament, we should have 
expected much, and the record hardly 
oversteps that expectation. 

There are obvious points in which 
“Domesday Book” as an exposition of 
cause is inferior to normal works like 
“Robinson Crusoe,” ‘““David Copperfield,” 
and “The Return of the Native.” The 
matter consists of depositions, reported, 
not in the order of the events which they 
reflect, but in the order of their recep- 
tion and perusal by the coroner. Life 
doles out facts to us in the same piece- 
meal and unsorted way; the inconveni- 
ence is great, and the story, as we call it, 
is primitive mankind’s simple but satis- 
fying expedient for the correction of the 
inconvenience. To reject the story is to 
re-assume the inconvenience; in other 
words, it is to take us back to primitive 
mankind. In mere events the effect is 
bad enough; in the presentation of Ele- 
nor’s character it is wellnigh ruinous. 
Elenor’s life is not consecutively told; 
we form a notion of her from primary 
data to which secondary data are casu- 
ally and irregularly added. They are 
added, as it were, in the form of inter- 
lineations, and as they grow in number, 
shrink in bulk, and wane in clarity, 
the whole manuscript becomes finally 
little more than a blotted and unlovely 
scrawl. 

That is, in a sense, exactly what hap- 
pens to Elenor herself. Elenor is rather 
unlovely; she has ‘“‘been through” a great 
deal in Illinois, California, the Klondike, 
Paris, Nice, until at last her character 
finds its appropriate symbol in a dented, 
shabby, and be-carded handbag. She 
brought to my mind Smollett’s “Lady of 
Quality,” a personage whom it is a virtue 


to forget. She is drawn irresistibly 
toward the beds of men as nurse or in 
some less reportable capacity. Elenor is. 
“wasted”; the book is partly a rebuke 
of waste. Without being perhaps either 
carnal or covetous, Elenor is propelled 
toward the goals of lust and greed with 
a tragic certainty which the windings 
and the acclivities—interspacing the de- 
clivities—of her route may obscure but 
cannot hoodwink or defeat. She has her 
humane and esthetic aspirations, but as- 
pirations are no obstacles to sex. Both 
sex and aspirations are abandonments,. 
and the only bridle to abandonments is. 
discipline. Mr. Masters has created a. 
being in whom the vaguely sensual and 
vaguely sacrificial bent of his own philos- 
ophy is accurately mirrored; he becomes 
the critic of his own philosophy when 
he despatches that being to ruin. 

The word “vague” is peculiarly appo-- 
site in relation to the doctrine of Mr. 
Masters. Apparently he is prepared on: 
occasion to make immeasurable demands. 
upon society in the way of latitude. Ap- 
parently he is prepared upon occasion to 
make immeasurable sacrifices for the 
welfare of society. But he will not spec- 
ify. He is wise; specifications are the 
great “destroyers of originality.” One 
is malicious enough to suspect that it 
might gratify Mr. Masters to be viewed 
as a rather dangerous and very generous 
man. His book is steeped in sex, sodden 
in sex, and apparently the sexual free-. 
doms which he claims are large. But 
he will not tell you precisely what these: 
freedoms are. Possibly he fears with 
cause that in the form of precise state- 
ment they might become respectable, and 
that disgrace must be averted at all costs. 
He will not give to his demands the form 
of rights; he will not give to his be- 
stowals the form of duties. He will 
have no bargains; the Sermon on the 
Mount grates on him as too mercantile. 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy”; that “for” is ignomin- 
ious to his mind. A true gospel should 
reject all pay for virtue; his own sells 
at four dollars and a half a copy. 

Mr. Masters has hard things to say of 
America, hard things to say of life, on 
which the coroner’s jury sit in a session 
that reminds one a little of G. Lowes 
Dickinson in his vein of philosophic dia- 
logue. As we have seen, his castigation 
of America actually reaches the point of 
making Elenor Murray its representa- 
tive. But in the end good nature pre- 
vails. He gives America a reprieve; he 
gives the cosmos a reprieve. In the end 
a woman calling herself Arielle writes 
to the meditative coroner, advising him 
to read the “Bhagavat-Gita.” At that 
point one is conscious of the advent of 
finalities. When women named Arielle 
read the “Bhagavat-Gita,” it is time for 
Aristophanes or Robespierre. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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Northern Shadows 
New York: Al- 
New York: Moffat, 


Huncer. By Knut Hamsun. 
fred A. Knopf. 
Lire. By Johan Bojer. 

Yard and Company. 


NOTHER “greatest” Scandinavian 

writer is presented to English 
readers in Hamsun. Lagerlof to Nexo, 
Nexo to Bojer, Bojer to Hamsun: thus 
far the chances of the publishing busi- 
ness have brought us at present. Mean- 
while the American-Scandinavian Society 
continues to issue, without haste and in 
dignified form, new English versions of 
the Northern classics. Of the modern 
novelists named above only Selma Lager- 
lof is as yet represented in this series. 
Hamsun has recently joined her in the 
company of Nobel prize-winners. In his 
prefatory note to “Hunger,” Mr. Edwin 
Bjorkman gives Hamsun preéminence— 
“undoubtedly the foremost creative 
writer of the Scandinavian countries.” 
As running each other close for second 
place are named Selma Lagerléf and one 
Henrik Pontoppidan of Denmark. The 
last-named may very likely be the Ameri- 
can “find” of another season; and there 
will be rumbling in the index for a few 
months before he is put forth in English. 
The name of Hamsun has been growing 
audible for some time. His featuring as 
a prize-winner may have been the slight 
nudge needed to give him the full spot- 
light. We may now expect to have all 
his books in rapid succession, as fast as 
they can be got into English. Such is 
the doubtful method of the hour in 
America. Hamsun, says Mr. Bjorkman, 
was known long ago throughout Europe, 
and hailed by Russia as the peer of Tol- 
stoy and Dostoievsky. He remains un- 
known to us until this moment; two or 
three of his books appear to have been 
translated and ignored. Now we shall be 
suddenly shown him in his tempting com- 
pleteness and urged to swallow him 
whole, even as we have recently swal- 
lowed and in one way or another disposed 
of exotic tidbits like Blasco-Ibafiez, and 
Couperus, and Bojer. The ophidian 
method. 

Hamsun is a man of sixty, now peace- 
ful dweller in rural Norway, but once a 
wanderer and a rebel in many lands. 
Twice he visited us in America, tried and 
lost many jobs here, from ranch-hand to 
street-car conductor,and retired defeated 
but defiant to his own place—such as it 
was. He had two aims—to be free and 
to write. Journalism was an obvious 
door, but for years his eccentricity seems 
to have barred a foothold there. He was 
often near starving. “Hunger,” his first 
novel, is more memory than invention. 
The fruit, he says, of a time when he 
“wandered and starved in Christiania.” 
It was written thirty years ago, at the 
moment when a “neo-romantic” torch 
had begun to illumine the later work of 


Ibsen and Bjérnson as well as the new 
writing of the time. A magazine sketch 
in its original form, “Hunger” gave the 
author his first hearing. It was “some- 
thing different.” Mr. Bjorkman says, 
not very intelligibly, that it ‘““was a new 
kind of realism that had nothing to do 
with photographic reproduction of de- 
tails.” Never has the detail of visible 
fact been reproduced with a more re- 


morseless minuteness than in this narra-~ 


tive. The extraordinary thing is the ex- 
tension of the same method to reproduc- 
ing the invisible facts of thought and 
emotion. The subject is a human self 
released from those inhibitions and con- 
cealments which save humanity’s face by 
regulating at least its outward conduct. 
Knut Hamsun’s young man of twenty- 
nine is almost as crazy as a Russian. But 
he murders nobody, has no foul vices; 
his craze is for self-expression. He is 
victim of a writing madness which as 
yet has yielded him only waste paper and 
starvation. It is a madness unallied with 
cunning. His pen can not make itself a 
tool for gain. Christiania fails to keep 
him alive; and the end is flight. It is the 
journal of an episode rather than a novel, 
very unpleasant in detail and not to be 
gainsaid as a record, on its chosen plane, 
of a sardonic artist in the making. 

It shows the nether side of that North- 


~ ern melancholy which is equally the prop- 


erty of “The May Queen” and “The 
Wild Duck.” Its terms are largely physi- 
cal; its hunger is the desperate and 
squalid affair of the body, a world away 
from the “Great Hunger” of Bojer’s 
finest book. The chronology of ‘‘Life” I 
do not know; but its mood is of the 
nether melancholy, of the Northerner’s 
“Ghosts” rather than of his “Peer Gynt.” 
Yet the American blurbist blandly re- 
marks that the writer in this book 
“draws upon a new and undiscovered 
wealth of music, laughter, and sunshine 
of the Norwegian country.” Alas, it isa 
puppet dance: hilarious but never gay. 
Here is a humanity neither greatly happy 
nor greatly hungry, but doomed to a 
blind and wistful groping—and mocked 
at by fate for its innocence and its 
dreams. The girl Astrid, forewarned and 
pure of heart, is destined to repeat her 
mother’s fault and to take her mother’s 
tragic and, as we are made to feel, inevit- 
able way of escape. Luckless Reidar, her 
husband and devoted lover, is left to pay 
the bitter penalty. Only Jorgen Holth, 
insignificant agent of ironic fate, is none 
the worse for what he has brought upon 
the others. His affair with Astrid has 
been for him, at best and worst, a sweet 
farewell to youth. Now dreams are over, 
dreams of sharp happiness, and of high 
achievement before men. But peace re- 
mains, and the safety of his wife’s love: 
“And he had a memory in his heart that 
was wonderful and that would never 
die.” A tale, truly, of pity and terror. 


Music and laughter and sunshine are not 
lacking; but be-all and end-all lie beyond 
in the shadows where Life, at best, is 
destined to endure doggedly, like Reidar 
when Fate strikes him. . . “He hada 
feeling of something invisible that 
wanted to force him to his knees, but he 
would try to stand.” 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Our Debt to France 


FRANCE AND OursELVES. By Herbert Adams 
Gibbons. New York: The Century Co. 


R. GIBBONS’ book is a reprint of a 

series of magazine articles dating 
from our entrance into the war up to 
last December, most of them written in 
1919, and hence as nearly up to date as in 
this time of rapid developments it is pos- 
sible for such a work to be. ‘“Interpre- 
tative Studies,” Mr. Gibbons calls them, 
and the title is a happy one, for his main 
purpose is to interpret France to Amer- 
ica: 

Three studies call for particular atten- 
tion. The chapter on the Industrial Ef- 
fort of France during the war will come 
as a revelation to nine readers out of ten 
in this country. There is a widespread 
belief, dating back to the days of pacifist 
and pro-German propaganda, that the 
whole manhood of France was in the 
trenches, and that the material of war- 
fare was supplied to her from abroad, 
particularly from this country. As a 
matter of fact, France received through- 
out the war less than ten per cent. of her 
artillery and ammunition from abroad. 
It was France, in fact, who practically 
equipped the A. E. F. with the artillery 
necessary for an army in action. In 
July, 1917, after three years of war, says 
Mr. Gibbons, 15,000 factories, employing 
1,700,000 hands, were classed as usines 
de guerre. And it must be remembered, 
and Mr. Gibbons does not allow us to for- 
get, that this immense expansion of war 
industries took place in spite of the fact 
that in the first few weeks of the war 
the chief industrial regions of France, 
containing seventy per cent. of her coal 
and eighty per cent. of her iron ore, 
passed at once into the possession of the 
enemy. A complete reorganization, a 
transformation, indeed, of industry was 
called for and accomplished; but this 
transformation has naturally produced 
effects which profoundly modify the eco- 
nomic condition of France to-day. Ante- 
bellum conditions have not been, and can 
not be in the immediate future, reéstab- 
lished. The so-called imperialism, the 
desire for “spheres of influence” and for 
a great merchant marine now manifest- 
ing itself in France is largely, if not en- 
tirely, born of the necessity of providing 
for industries called into existence by the 
pressure of the war. In spite of the 
fact that the population of France as a 
whole has decreased by something like 
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2,000,000, her industrial population has 
actually increased. The shift from the 
country to the towns, of which some 
amazing statistics are found on page 129, 
has been absolutely unprecedented. There 
is no possibility of domestic consump- 
tion of the products of the new factories, 
suddenly transformed from works of war 
to works of peace. France must export 
or face an industrial revolution of which 
no one can foresee the consequences. 

The chapter on the attitude of France 
toward peace, written about a year ago, 
is full of matter for thought to-day. 
Then, as now, the attitude of France 
may be summed up in the simple phrase, 
“safety first.” The irreducible demands 
of France were, first, punishment of 
those responsible for the war or guilty of 
notorious crimes during the war; second, 
reparation for the destruction wilfully 
wrought by the Germans on her towns, 
fields, and shipping; third, satisfactory 
guarantees against future aggression. 
All these were, after long debate, em- 
bodied in the treaty. How far have they 
been realized? Nota single war criminal 
has been brought to justice. The whole 
matter of reparation hangs fire. The 
coal due to France to replace the product 
of her ruined mines has been of late 
furnished more reluctantly and in ever 
smaller quantities. With the entrance of 
the Reichswehr troops into the Ruhr dis- 
trict the supply, we believe, has ceased al- 
together. And as for the guarantees 
against German aggression, where are 
they ? 

In the closing chapter Mr. Gibbons 
points out three elements in the prob- 
lem confronting France to-day that are 
without complete analogy in history. One 
of these, the decreasing birth-rate, which 
tends steadily to lower the force, not 
only military, but also economic and in- 
dustrial which France can oppose to an 
aggressive and revengeful enemy, is, of 
course, a problem that can only be solved 
by France herself. But the author points 
out that France is fully aware of the 
gravity of this menace, and has already 
undertaken measures to meet it. There 
are at present in round numbers some- 
thing less than 40,000,000 French, some- 
thing more than 80,000,000 Germans. 
During 1913, the last year of which we 
have normal statistics, the annual in- 
crease in population in France was less 
than one per thousand, the increase in 
Germany over fourteen per thousand. 

Another element is the effect of the 
industrial strength of reviving Germany 
upon the economic restoration of France. 
It is no longer a surmise but an estab- 
lished fact that the whole industrial sys- 
tem of the occupied districts, mines, fac- 
tories, and agriculture, was completely 
wrecked by German orders, with the de- 
liberate purpose of preventing commer- 
cial competition on the part of France 
after the war. It is for this reason that 


France demands not merely reparation, 
but Allied control of German export trade 
until this reparation has been made in 
full. 

Finally, France is suffering from what 
Mr. Gibbons calls quite frankly a stupid 
and short-sighted financial policy before 
and during the war. Her vast expenses 
were met in the main by loans rather 
than by taxation. Perhaps this was the 
only way; but as a result the annual in- 
terest on her national debt exceeds at 
present her total revenue before the war. 
That way, of course, ruin lies. But Mr. 
Gibbons feels certain that there will be 
no repudiation by France either of inter- 
est on foreign loans or of foreign debts. 
As regards the debt owed by the state 
to her own subjects, the solution he pro- 
poses is perhaps radical, but hardly un- 
reasonable. Vigorous fiscal reforms, he 
holds, might reduce the present internal 
indebtedness to something like a quarter 
of the present appalling sum, and drastic 
taxation can do the rest. But this, after 
all, is a matter for France herself. Our 
aid can be given by a generous extension 
of further credit, deferring the debt due 
to us at least until such time as exchange 
is normal and dollars no longer so im- 
mensely more valuable than francs. 


T. M. PARROTT 


The Real 100 Per Center 


EverypAY AMERICANS. By Henry Seidel Canby. 
New York: The Century Company. 


HE everyday American, says Prof. 

Canby, is ‘a revolutionary turned 
policeman, a progressive who stands pat 
upon his progress, a conservative-liber- 
al.” He “will fight for the freedom pro- 
claimed by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence against any later manifestation of 
the revolutionary spirit. He believes in 
conserving in unaltered purity the prin- 
ciples of life, government, and industry 
that his forefathers rightly believed to 
be liberal.” 

In one sense, too, he is a radical. But 
the home-bred type of radicalism is not 
the sort usually associated with the 
name. It is physical and moral, not 
intellectual. The great American radi- 
cals have not been Bolsheviks, social re- 
formers, or philosophers; they have been 
business men, educators, and philanthro- 
pists. They have not hesitated to tear 
down and reconstruct, so long as the 
demolition stopped short of institutions 
and generally accepted principles. A 
later age, looking back over these times, 
may say that the radicalism of Carnegie 
was quite as notable in its way as the 
radicalism of Lenin. 

This radicalism, moreover (whatever 
the intelligentsia may say to the con- 
trary), is strongly idealistic. For what 
is idealism in life but ‘“‘the desire and the 
attempt to put into practise conceptions 


of what ought theoretically to be ac- 
complished in this imperfect world?” 
All this work has been prompted by 
vision and dream, and ‘“‘nowhere in the 
world are there more visible evidences 
of the desires of men wreaking them- 
selves upon earth and stone and metal, 
upon customs and government and mor- 
als, than in this new continent.” It is 
a mixed idealism, true enough, often 
narrow, material-minded, lacking in gen- 
erous concern for the greater needs of 
humankind. But for all its limitations, 
it is an idealism that has resulted in 
great achievements. 


So writes the author in this thought- 
ful and lucid appraisement of American 
values. But the fruitage of this con- 
servative-liberalism, this particular kind 
of radicalism and this materially-minded 
idealism—the America of to-day—is not 
to be regarded with complacency. What 
we have now, he finds, “is the middle 
class incarnate.” This life is now in full 
career, and every new group that rises 
to security becomes mentally bourgeois. 
The better-paid mechanics, though they 
still think as proletarians on questions 
of work and wages, act, think, and feel 
with the middle class in religion, politics, 
and morality; and even the immigrants, 
as soon as they become really American- 
ized, are drawn into the fold. As a 
people we are bourgeois through and 
through. Hence “a solid, though dull, 
morality; a distrust of ideas, a plentiful 
lack of taste, an abundance of the homely 
virtues of industry, truth telling, opti- 
mism, idealism, and charity, which in an 
age that suits such talents make a man 
healthy, wealthy, and, in his own genera- 
tion, wise.” It is the apotheosis of the 
average. 


Still, there must be some peak ahead, 
some top of the curve, when the bour- 
geois spirit will begin to give way to the 
spirit of the next age. But what then? 
What will that spirit be? The author 
has no reply. He says, indeed, that there 
is no reply that can now be formulated. 
He has small concern about the imported 
schemes of new-worldism; the American 
mind, he says, has shown itself poor soil 
for foreign ideologies; ‘“‘they rain upon 
us; they germinate, but they do not make 
acrop.” What is to come will be a home- 
grown product; and one may get some 
notion of it, he thinks, by studying ‘“‘the 
younger leaders in the labor parties” 
and “the college undergraduates.” This 
is vague; and in a day when there is so 
much confident prediction to the accom- 
paniment of trumpets and big bass 
drums one could wish for a well-con- 
sidered and reasoned guess. But the 
reader, though disappointed here, will 
find enough in the book to engage his 
best thought. Though the style is simple, 
it is closely packed; the substance is 
weighty, and no one will get it all in 
the first reading. 
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Feminism in England 


Tue LrearNED Lapy IN ENGLAND, 1650-1760. 
By Myra Reynolds. Vassar Semi-Centen- 
nial Series. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
HE eternal fitness of things could 
hardly be better illustrated than by 

the fact that a learned lady has written 

a history of learned ladies in honor of 

the jubilee of a college of learned ladies. 

Professor Myra Reynolds has a chair of 

English in the University of Chicago, 

and is a scholar of distinction. Years 

of research must have been devoted to 
gathering materials for this illuminating 
treatise. The presentation is clear and 
orderly; nor is it anywhere swamped by 
the multitudinous and clear-cut detail. 

Portraits, index, and bibliography con- 

tribute to its interest and usefulness. The 

amount of information packed into these 
four hundred and fifty odd pages is truly 

astonishing. Here for the first time is a 

history of feminism in England; it will 

be the Bible and the arsenal of the femin- 
ist for a long time to come. 

Miss Reynolds exceeds the promise of 
her title. Before taking up the period 
selected, she discusses such lights of the 
dawn-golden time of the English Renais- 
sance as Margaret Roper, the Countess of 
Pembroke, and the incomparable Lady 
Jane Grey. At this time learning was a 
passion, but are not some of the state- 
ments regarding their linguistic attain- 
ments to be received with caution? After 
the time of Elizabeth, there seems to 
have been a reaction, which may possibly 
be due to Puritan influence. Piety, home- 
keeping, subordination to father and hus- 
band were more encouraged than carnal 
learning; the public opinion which sup- 
ported this ideal was feminine as well as 
masculine, and women did not take it 
upon themselves to rebel. 

More than two hundred pages deal 
with the actresses, artists, authors, play- 
wrights, of the century following the 
Restoration; for Miss Reynolds makes 
wide sweeps with her net, and everything 
is fish which comes within it. Not learn- 
ing alone, but any assertion of a woman’s 
intellect is sufficient to include her under 
the rubric. For this the general reader 
will be grateful. Three other chapters 
on female education, on writings about 
women, about learned ladies as satirized 
in comedy complete the work. A dispas- 
sionate summary rounds off the whole. 
It has no particular thesis to support; 
but consists simply of logical deductions 
from the ascertained facts. 

“What was actually accomplished in 
the century before 1760 was a lavish 
sowing of seed, a steady infiltration of 
new ideas, a breaking up of old certain- 
ties as to woman’s place in domestic and 
civic life, and an accumulation of ex- 
amples proving women capable of the 
most varied intellectual aptitudes and 
energies.” 


Drama 


Barrie’s “‘Mary Rose’’ at the 
Empire 


WENT to ‘Mary Rose” at the Empire 
the other night prepared for dis- 
appointment. Fortune is kind to the un- 
expectant, and I was so far forearmed or 
disarmed by this preparation that I 
found myself defiantly enjoying ‘‘Mary 
Rose.” The phrase is inexact. “Mary 
Rose,” being in no sense a unit, can not 
be enjoyed in its integrity, but I enjoyed 
so many of the scenes so much that I for- 
gave them their reluctance, indeed, their 
refusal, to combine. I will give up the 
play to the objector, if he will let me take 
back the scenes, as men sometimes buy 
back piecemeal the treasures they have 
relinquished in the lot. There is a ghost- 
liness that is delightful until it is spoiled 
by the intrusion of the ghost; there is 
the beguiling comedy of the two con- 
noisseurs and of the quite priceless Cam- 
eron in which the face of truth is all 
agleam; there is the pathos of Mary 
Rose’s return, and the unreadiness even 
of true hearts to face the situation, the 
dreadful, simple fact that her return pro- 
duces much the same rent or rift in 
habits that had given poignancy to her 
departure; and there is the haunted and 
haunting Hebridean setting, the mystic 
islet in the secluded lake in the lonely 
island in the melancholy main. These 
things, and the’ worth of the acting, 
sufficed for me, and I respect more than 
I crave for myself the hardihood of mind 
which can forget or forego these lures in 
the pursuit of rationality. ‘Mary Rose” 
as a play is indefensible; but in this field 
enjoyment—even enjoyment of the inde- 
fensible—scarcely requires a defense. 
The plot does not lend itself to effec- 
tive summary. Mary Rose is subject to 
abduction by fairies. In her tenth year 
(or thereabouts) they are content to 
hold her for some ten or twelve days; as 
a young wife and mother she is caught 
and held for twenty-five years, after 
which she is restored in undiminished 
youth and beauty to her kin. Her young 
son, meanwhile, has fled to sea, and it is 
for this son that the restless ghost of 
Mary Rose, who does not long outlive her 
return, searches in the disfurnished 
rooms of a decaying and forsaken house. 
The son returns; the ghost meets her 
son; and Mary Rose, in whom mother- 
hood, if very unquiet, is not very grasp- 
ing, returns, not to the cramp of the 
grave, but to the revelry of fairyland. 
The play asks much from the audience. 
It asks a duration of thirty-four years— 
after which demand “The Winter’s Tale” 
may respire freely. It arrests the effects 
of time upon one character for twenty- 
five years. It inverts time—transposes 


past and future. Having shown us the 
visionary, it bodies forth his vision. It 
enters the ghost world. It enters the 
sprite world. We are asked to believe 
that these worlds intersect each other. 

Again, Barrie is taciturn about his 
own supernaturalism; he leaves it unde- 
fended; he leaves it unexplained; he says 
to himself apparently: “Why trouble 
about things which the well-disposed will 
believe anyhow and the ill-disposed will 
disbelieve anyhow?” Modern supernatu- 
ralism can rarely stand on its own feet; 
it craves the support either of ancient 
superstition or of timeless, and therefore 
modern, ethics. It can not be said that 
Barrie has really utilized either of these 
supports, though he created a fine oppor- 
tunity for the second in the return scene 
in Act III, Scene I, and, looking it 
steadily in the eyes, waved his hand in 
courteous dismissal. The only place in 
the play where Barrie seems really 
caught by his own gramary is in the dia- 
logue between the mother and the son, 
and this, with inexcusable maladresse, 
has been assigned to the precise moment 
when the spectator, glutted with the 
occult, is preparing for the resumption of 
his common sense and his overcoat. He 
has no mind to go back into the crypt; 
Barrie simply drags him back. To see a 
man hold a ghost upon his knee might be 
diverting under other circumstances; it 
might even enliven us to hear a ghost 
say, “Honest Injun.” Pleasantries like 
these reveal the very pleasant terms on 
which Barrie finds himself with the 
supernatural, which for the moment he is 
trying to take seriously. There is a 
gnome in Barrie who makes fun of the 
world at large, and there is an imp in 
him who makes fun of the gnome. But 
unless the imp is prepared to furnish all 
the entertainment, his intervention is a 
questionable good. The supernatural 
in present-day literature is largely a 
game, and, for the very reason that it is 
a game, it must be handled with a certain 
caution and gravity. Its seriousness is 
fragile, and one hardly slaps a consump- 
tive on the back. Jocularity in the char- 
acters need not break the spell, may even 
confirm it, if, as in Barrie’s “Well Re- 
membered Voice,” it is part of the au- 
thor’s seriousness. But Barrie himself is 
laughing in the capers he permits to the 
ghost of Mary Rose. He is a juggler 
who has reached the point where he 
doubts if he shall make the audience his 
dupe or his confederate. 

I was fortunate enough to be imper- 
vious to the hardness and self-conscious- 
ness which repelled one critic in Miss 
Ruth Chatterton’s interpretation of Mary 
Rose. She was young and artless to the 
full measure of my own requirements; 
her pathos in the first part of Act III 
touched me,and I found her happy in that 
suggestion of removal from actuality 
which Barrie himself perhaps was inju- 
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dicious in requiring her to suggest. Miss 
Chatterton’s Mary Rose shrank away, as 
it were, in the last part, but not more 
than Barrie’s Mary Rose. To our vision 
she becomes bleached; she is a wanness, 
a cheeping at dusk in the thicket; she is 
sister to Mélisande and to those airy and 
watery women with whom Hawthorne 
chilled us in his earlier and briefer tales. 
Mary Rose is not a strong character; she 
does nothing; she says not very much. 
She is shaped rather too much in the 
mould of her preconceived experience. 
To make a character complemental to a 
destiny is not always art, since it robs 
that destiny of its possible effect on a 
character on which, so to speak, its de- 
scent was perpendicular. Sickness affects 
us most in Hercules. In most literary 
portraits the individuality and the vi- 


tality grow pari passu, sustain and brace ~ 


each other; in Mary Rose the individu- 
ality seems to consist in the reduction of 
vitality, and the one grows at the cost 
of the other. 


It is precisely this rarefaction of hu- 
manity in Mary Rose that makes her 
subject to the call of the elements. Hu- 
manity in all of us is a respite, a leave 
of absence, as it were, from the inorganic 
world. We are all withdrawals from the 
elements, detentions, pilferings, from the 
air and earth. None of us can be human 
for twenty-four hours; we spend eight as 
sprites in an unearthly region which we 
minimize and normalize under the decep- 
tive name of sleep. Mary Rose represents 
the subsidence or rarefaction of hu- 
manity to a point which permits the 
reclamation of the subject by the forces 
which rule unchecked in the remoteness 
of the barren Hebrides. Nature, like 
politics, has her recall. A greater artist 
or rather a greater diviner than Barrie 
might have evolved a profound dramatic 
poem from the contest between the non- 
human forces which attract the gossamer 
personality of Mary Rose and the 
motherhood which is her foothold in hu- 
manity.. When she is married, when she 
has borne a child, the elements, as if jeal- 
ous of the liens of wifehood and mother- 
hood which humanity was fixing upon 
Mary Rose, reclaim their vassal. Mother- 
hood, after twenty-five years of quies- 
cence, is powerful enough to enforce its 
return to earth; but, after long travail, 
is content to greet and clasp its child but 
once, and to lose its object and itself for- 
ever in the dalliance of fairyland. 

Mr. Tom Nesbitt was acceptable, if not 
wholly estimable, in the double part of 
Simon Blake and Harry. Messrs. O. B. 
Clarence and A. S. Homewood as the 
father and the parson made quarrelling 
delectable and even amity savorous. Mr. 
Guy Buckley’s Cameron had the quaint- 
ness of a turnover and the richness of a 
preserve. The intelligence of Miss Ada 
King as the care-taker was remarkable. 


O. W. FIRKINS 
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Is tingling with a freshness 
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Music 
The ‘‘Don Carlos’’ Revival— 


Stage Management in 
Opera 


HE best excuse for the revival of 

“Don Carlos” at the Metropolitan has 
been offered by Mr. Gatti-Casazza. It 
may be worth while to afford us now and 
then a chance of hearing works which, 
while artistically unimportant and super- 
fluous, are links between two modes or 
styles of some popular composer. 

Before he wrote “Don Carlos” Verdi 
had composed “Il Trovatore,” ‘“Rigo- 
letto,” “La Traviata,” and ‘La Forza del 
Destino,” besides other things. Then he 
had grown acquainted with the works of 
Wagner (which he never imitated). The 
example of that master had affected him, 
although indirectly. It had sickened him 
of cheap and tawdry art, broadened his 
vision, and refined his music. In “Don 
Carlos” one is conscious of a coming 
change, not in his harmony, but in his 
melody. His next achievement showed 
amazing progress, as all know who com- 
pare his crude ‘Don Carlos” with “Aida.” 
From “Aida” he went later to “Otello,” a 
great lyric tragedy. And then, in his old 
age, he rose still higher, with his su- 
premely fine and fascinating “Falstaff.” 


As a stepping-stone to vastly nobler 
things, “Don Carlos” is worth hearing— 
once or twice. Not for its own sake (it 
may bore us sadly), but to enable us to 
realize the beauties of the later, mel- 
lower, and more honest Verdi. 


There is a gulf between “Aida” and 
“Don Carlos.” The earlier work belongs 
to a bad school. It lacks dignity and 
grandeur and even the near-grandeur 
which impresses one in Meyerbeer. 
Apart from a few airs and duos, its style 
and rhythms shock one by their com- 
monness. The modern ear, accustomed 
to complexity, shrinks from the bald and 
obvious melodies of ‘Don Carlos.” 


The plot, as primitive as theatric, of 
“Don Carlos” rests on the passion of the 
unfortunate protagonist for Elisabeth of 
Valois, who, though betrothed to him, 
has been wedded to his father, King 
Philip the Second. The love of the young 
Prince persists despite the marriage and, 
in a quite platonic way, it is returned. 
To avenge an imaginary outrage to his 
honor, Philip gives orders for his son’s 
arrest. The hero is released. But once 
again he falls under suspicion, and is 
handed over to the Inquisition. As he 
is borne away in the fourth act the opera 
ends. Two characters besides those I 
have named play vital parts in this grim 
tale. One is the Princess Eboli, who be- 
trays Carlos. The other is the hero’s 
faithful follower and friend, Rodrigo de 
Posa. The scenes are laid at Fontaine- 
bleau and in Spain. The period is, of 
course, the sixteenth century, and the 
libretto, which is poor and disconnected, 
owes something to the famous play of 
Schiller. The orchestration at most 
points is rudimentary—so thin and vul- 
gar that it sets one smiling. The whole 
action is disturbed about midway by the 
obtrusion of a poor and foolish ballet. 
This excrescence was insisted on in 
Paris: 

“Don Carlos” was designed to show off 
singers on the old, bad plan; to give pre- 
texts for pretentious scenes and cos- 
tumes; to please the eye with dazzling 
light and glow and color; to fill the ear 
with trite and vain but tuneful sound. 
One aria, dear at all times to contraltos, 
is known to most of us, “O, don fatale.” 
It has at least a certain sort of dignity, 
which is missing from most numbers in 
the opera. 

To hide the defects of this raw work, 
its interpreters should have the same dis- 
tinction which one looks for in “Les 
Huguenots.” The persons in the plot are 
high-born dames, kings, princes, cour- 
tiers, sombre monks, and friars. The 
etiquette of Spanish courts was rigid. 
The manners of French courts, less 
stern, were polished. Robbed of the ele- 
gance and formality I hint at, most of 
the singers on the stage the other night 
seemed masqueraders. Few of them 
wore their costumes with the air of 
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Didur, who, as Philip, had the austerity 
and arrogance of that character. The 
rest—if I except de Luca, the Rodrigo, 
and Maria Savage, as the Countess 
d’Aremberg—were merely singers, un- 
conscious of forgotten stage traditions 
and careless of the manners of the past. 
A crying need of our great Metropolitan 
to-day is a stage manager familiar with 
such things. In times gone by, the 
singers had been trained, not only to 
interpret vocal parts, but also, when they 
appeared upon the boards, to produce 
illusions. There are not artists enough 
of the old, trained kind now at the Metro- 
politan to give a good performance of 
“Les Huguenots.” Sins which would 
once have been condemned are now con- 
doned there, both in the costuming and 
in the acting of the singers. 

There are characters in opera which 
call for costumes of a certain well-known 
kind. Carmen, for instance, is without 
her comb unthinkable. We expect a Mar- 
guerite, before the Garden episode, to 
wear some plain, simple dress, of blue or 
white or grey. But Geraldine Farrar has 
her own views upon such points. Some 
nights ago she stalked on, in the Ker- 
messe scene, robed, like a dame of high 
degree, in a long-trained gown, a costly 
and fantastic cap upon her bourgeois 
head, and high-heeled shoes upon her 
bourgeois feet. Her opening words, 


' Non, Monsieur, je ne suis ni demoiselle, ni 
belle, 

rebuked her dress. Why her stage-man- 
ager should have allowed her to play fast 
and loose with Gretchen, he and Miss 
Farrar only could explain. 

And “Carmen.” Before she sang the 
heroine for us in that opera, Miss Farrar 
had appeared as Micaela. Now Micaela is 
the foil to the heroine; an ingenuous 
maiden who, to emphasize her character, 
should wear the blue and white we asso- 
ciate with the Virgin. How did Miss 
Farrar dress (unchecked, we must as- 
sume, by the stage manager)? In flaunt- 
ing skirts, with a huge comb set in her 
hair. As a result, we saw two Carmens 
on the stage. The public, perhaps, does 
not worry much—at the Metropolitan— 
about details which in a minor town in 
France would stir up anger. In other 
days, not twenty years ago, such lapses 
from proprieties and customs might have 
provoked harsh comment. 

Christmas was not observed in the pre- 
war way at the Metropolitan this year. 
It was not thought wise to revive ‘““Haen- 
sel and Gretel” at that theatre, and, as 
substitutes, in the afternoon we had 
“Mefistofele,” while in the evening Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza gave us “Aida.” 

On Sunday afternoon, as a Christmas 
relaxation, Mr. Damrosch treated a large 
audience to a recital by David Bispham 
of “The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
with Mendelssohn’s music. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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le your conscience clear? Have you 

saved one life when you could 
have saved many? Have you saved 
none when you might have saved 
some? 

Into this admirable form the 
Literary Digest condenses, at the top 
of its front cover page, the case for 
its great drive in behalf of the 
Hoover fund for the starving chil- 
dren of Europe. The total of its 
collections now exceeds two million 
dollars, and it is pleasant to note that 
the contributions of the last week 
recorded amounted to more than 
$660,000. This is a result to be 
proud of, but our energetic contem- 
porary is by no means satisfied. “If 
all the millions,” it says, “who read 
the Digest had done what thirty or 
forty thousand have done, no hungry 
children would still be waiting for 
food; rfone would shiver with cold; 


none would waste away with disease 
caused by under-nourishment and ex- 
posure.” May the appeal meet with 
the response it deserves! 


| Byes. RABBIT he lay low and say 

nothing. That seems to be the 
only correct statement that can be 
made about Mr. Harding and his in- 
dication of intention concerning a 
league of nations. Of incorrect state- 
ments there is a plenty; but there is 
one that calls for special notice. 
When Senator Knox made his call 
at Marion he admitted that some of 
the irreconcilable Senators were dis- 
turbed by a “rumor” that Mr. Har- 
ding was considering the possibility 
of an amendment of the present 
League. The Pennsylvania Senator 
went on, according to the report, to 
comment as follows: 

I never credited that rumor, because I could 
not imagine Senator Harding misconstruing 
the mandate of the American people and back- 
tracking on declarations made in campaign 
speeches. Following my conference with him 


this morning, I am assured that he has no 
such idea in mind. 


Now, while President-elect Harding 
is at this time keeping his own coun- 
sel, he made very explicit statements 
on this subject during the campaign, 
and these statements leave him per- 
fectly free to consider the desirability 
of an amendment of the present 
League. So far from such consid- 
eration being a “back-tracking’”’ on 
his campaign declarations, he is ac- 
tually pledged to move in precisely 
that direction if, in full view of the 
world situation as he finds it, such 
a course shall prove necessary. The 
question is not foreclosed, either by 
his own promises or by any mandate 
of the American people. Mr. Wilson 
made a great mistake in claiming a 
non-existent mandate for the particu- 
lar course which he desired to pur- 
sue, with consequences deplorable be- 


yond calculation. Surely the time 
has come when men of intelligence 
and patriotism, irrespective of party, 
should insist on this question being 
considered on its merits, with the 
sole object of arriving at the best and 
wisest possible conclusion. 


IE not paired,” said Senator Edge, 

“IT would have voted to sustain 
the President’s veto, because, in my 
judgment, his argument in present- 
ing the veto was absolutely unanswer- 
able.” We are inclined to agree with 
the New Jersey Senator. It is pos- 
sible that some immediate benefit will 
accrue from the revival of the War 
Finance Corporation. But unless 
that benefit was so certain, so great, 
and so clearly unobtainable in other 
ways as to make an overwhelming 
case in favor of the measure, the 
general objection against resort to 
artificial props such as it provides 
must be regarded as conclusive. Al- 
though only eight Senators were re- 
corded in favor of sustaining the 
veto—five voting on that side, and 
three declaring their opposition, 
though unable to vote on account of 
being paired—it is noteworthy that 
five of the eight were Republicans. 
The temptation to do anything that 
promises, or seems to promise, relief 
to the farmers in the trying and re- 
grettable position in which they now 
find themselves is perfectly intelli- 
gible, but it is just that kind of temp- 
tation which has to be resisted in 
these critical times if we are to get 
things back to a solid basis. 


O* quite exceptional interest is 
the proposal for State control of 
trade and business associations which 
is to be embodied in the Lockwood 
Committee’s report as a result of the 
startling facts brought out by Mr. 
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Untermyer. In so far as this con- 
trol is to be directed to the suppres- 
sion of bad practices and to the pro- 
motion of publicity, there can be no 
doubt of its desirability. Until the 
plan has been formulated and pub- 
lished, it will be impossible to judge 
of the merits of its other provisions. 
But there is good reason to expect 
that the scheme, drafted as it will be 
with the skill and knowledge that Mr. 
Untermyer commands, will embody 
features of the very highest impor- 
tance, and will have great influence 
on legislation in other States and at 
Washington. 


EN. PERSHING’S plea to the na- 

tions to limit armaments should 
give cheer to the downhearted. They 
can hardly say that no good has come 
out of this greatest of all wars when 
an officer of General Pershing’s rank 
and experience can cry: hold, enough! 
This is evidently a very different 
spirit from that which early in 1914 
often seemed to find in war an ob- 
ject in itself. The new spirit has 
been born, and the nations of the 
world should see to it that it is prop- 
agated. There is no real cause for 
discouragement if, for instance, 
France, her geographical position be- 
ing what it is, is still fearful. The 
vitality of the new spirit will be evi- 
denced not by an emotional outburst 
against arms, but by a practical deal- 
ing with present situations in a man- 
ner indicating a love of peace, even 
on the part of military men. 


Apes Cardinal Gibbons, after be- 

ing for some time apparently at 
the point of death, has made an en- 
couraging rally is good news to mil- 
lions. Now nearing the age of four- 
score and ten, he was the youngest 
bishop at the great Ecumenical Coun- 
cil of fifty years ago, and was made a 
Cardinal in 1886. In all this long 
career he has stood a shining example 
of that broad and mellow humanity 
which embraces alike Catholic and 
Protestant, Jew and Gentile. “And 
again and again he has shown him- 
self no less a patriotic American than 
a devoted father of the Church. That 
this fine and venerable figure, com- 
bining serene dignity with genuine 
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democracy, may still long be with us 
must be the ardent wish of his coun- 
trymen, without distinction of creed. 


| aR slayer of “Monk” Eastman 

a Federal dry agent and a pal 
of gunmen—the fact is not surpris- 
ing to those who have watched the 
high-handed methods of the persons 
charged with enforcing the Volstead 
act. But the subsidiary facts are 
equally interesting. Eastman and 
his murderer met with friends at a 
café in Brooklyn and, deciding to 
seek the brighter lights of New York, 
our Federal dry agent called a taxi 
and, we must assume, paid for it with 
Uncle Sam’s money. Drinks went 
merrily round until a late hour, but 
these were of course commandeered. 
After the shooting, the Federal dry 
agent jumped on taxis, ordering 
them, without paying fare, to go 
whither he wished. We should be 
making too much of this if it were 
an isolated instance of lawlessness. 
But the direct testimony is overwhel- 
ming of agents taking bribes, confis- 
cating liquor in order to supply it to 
thirsty souls at high prices, moving 
cellars for a consideration, and, in 
general, becoming rich. What are 
the qualifications for a dry agent? 
We have never heard them stated by 
the Treasury Department. 


O then, after seeing to a revision 
of their Constitution, we are to 
turn back Santo Domingo to the Do- 
minicans. Our military administra- 
tion did very well; got the Govern- 
ment out of debt, suppressed ban- 
ditry, improved the roads, gave the 
Dominicans their first taste of effi- 
ciency. But solvency, industry, ef- 
ficiency, are things foreign to the 
Dominican genius; it is to be ex- 
pected that the Dominicans will re- 
vert to their old ways as soon as our 
Marines leave. We take it ‘they 
have a heaven-derived right to be as 
lazy and unsanitary as they please; 
only failure to pay their debts could 
justify foreign interference. In time, 
probably, it will be necessary to step 
in again and compel the Dominicans 
to solvency, when the sentimentalists 
will again have a whack at the party 
in power and the officers and troops 
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of occupation. The occupying ma- 
rines doubtless include some fools and 
brutes; but the proportion of these 
is so small that our men come off with 
credit. 


di pees newest rulers by the grace of 

the sovereign people employ 
strange advocates to justify their 
past and present conduct before the 
sovereign people of America. Lenin 
enlisted the promoter Washington B. 
Vanderlip in the service of his propa- 
ganda, and King Constantine relies 
on the volubility of his sister-in-law, 
Princess Anastasia, to acquaint her 
countrymen with the malignant slan- 
der of which he has been the innocent 
victim. We should be loth to add to 
the slander by insinuating that the 
prospective billions of the one and the 
undeniable claim of the other to her 
popular nickname of ‘Dollar-Prin- 
cess” entitled them to the distinction 
of being consulted as authorities for 
the enlightenment of the American 
reader. We rather assume, in jus- 
tice to the great democrat of Moscow 
and to the irreproachable constitu- 
tionalist of Athens, that they recog- 
nize in the amateurishness as to mat- 
ters political of their respective advo- 
cates an element that will recommend 
them to the unsophisticated Ameri- 
can. The men who know are usually 
so clever at manipulating the facts 
as to make their presentment of them 
suspect in the eyes of the uninitiated. 
In Europe, especially, the handling of 
knowledge has been carried to a con- — 
summate and wicked art. “In Amer- 
ica,” says Princess Anastasia, “a 
campaign of slander doesn’t go very 
far, but in Europe those in control 
of propaganda can make or mar rep- 
utations.” The knowledge, in other 
words, which gives a man control 
of propaganda is in bad odor in 
straightforward America. Lenin and 
Constantine are better served by an 
honest show of ingenuous innocence 
as to political affairs in their spokes- 
men. 


HE wisdom of the choice must be 
apparent to all who read Mr. 
Charles H. Grasty’s account of his in- 
terview with Princess Anastasia, for- 
merly Mrs. William B. Leeds: In an 
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admirable but, from a European pro- 
pagandist’s point of view, indefensi- 
ble desire to be fair to the King’s op- 
ponents she admits that he had tried 
to keep out of the war “until he 
should be compelled to enter by na- 
tional duty and interests as he saw 
them.” The wicked propagandists in 
Venizelos’ employ, knowing, or pre- 
tending to know, in exactly what 
light he saw them, used to insinuate 
that in Constantine’s eyes the national 
duty was his personal duty to brother 
Wilhelm and the national interest 
identical with a German victory. 
But the princess, happily innocent, 
we must presume, of that incrimi- 
nating knowledge, leaves it for the 
intelligent but uninformed American 
reader to conclude, as a logical infer- 
ence from that admission, that the 
King, though cautiously awaiting his 
time, was all along determined to 
throw in his lot with his ally, Serbia. 
Of that alliance between his coun- 


try and Serbia there is no mention 


in the interview. Of course, for 
those who wish to speak up for King 
Constantine it is much better not to 
know anything about it. An inkling 
of it would have impaired the capti- 
vating assurance with which the 
princess revealed that ‘Greece would 
have shared the fate of Serbia but 
for the King,” and might have made 


her falter at the thought that Greece 


ship of Moscow. 


to be inevitable. 


might have averted the fate of Serbia 
but for the King. 


* a majority of 3,208 votes to 

1,022, the Socialist. Congress at 
Tours decided for junction with the 
Moscow International. This was to 
be expected since, early in Decem- 
ber, the Congress of the Socialist 


| Federation of the Seine resolved by 


an overwhelming majority to place 
the French party under the dictator- 
A futile attempt 
was made, at the eleventh hour, to 
avert a schism which every one knew 
A motion was put 
forward calling on the party to re- 
fuse the demand of exclusion con- 


tained in the telegram of the execu- 


tive committee of the Third Interna- 
tional. The resolution was, of course, 
rejected. Of what avail would it have 
been if adopted? Could Longuet 


and his followers have been satisfied 
to remain in the party whose major- 
ity preferred the leadership of a Sou- 
varine to his, of a Souvarine who, in 
his Bulletin Communiste, called the 
leader of the moderates the associate 
of all the traitors and adventurers 
who have chosen the Socialist party 
as a field for their operations? Now 
that the party is cleared of these un- 
desirables, Souvarine can steer it 
straighway into Utopia. There is 
nothing adventurous in that course, 
it would seem. 


HOSE who have been agitating 

for a resumption of trade with 
Soviet Russia have sought to create 
the impression that such trade was 
being blocked by restrictions imposed 
by our Government. Such is not the 
case, for all restrictions except as to 
war material have been removed. To 
be sure, passports to Soviet Russia 
are not granted, nor can we have 
consular representation there, but 
since all dealings must be with the 
Soviet Government itself, and not 
with individuals or concerns in Rus- 
sia, these arrangements are not es- 
sential. On the other hand, our 
Government has made it very clear 
that it will not accept Soviet gold, but 
this is not in the nature of an official 
restriction upon Soviet trade, but 
the measure of self-protection which 
it takes with reference to any gold 
thus presented, as otherwise it would 
assume an unwarranted responsibil- 
ity. Certainly our Government can- 
not undertake to guarantee anybody 
who may offer gold without being as- 
sured as to its legal ownership. 


ING SPIRITUAL hygiene has as yet 
been invented to counteract the 
survival of the fittest in the eternal 
battle of the books. Only the worthi- 
est live on, and with them their mak- 
ers, after their mortal life has run its 
period. But Socialism is bent on put- 
ting a stop to this selective tendency, 
which restores among the dead the in- 
equality of whose curse it has almost 
freed the living. In France there is 
an Authors’ Union, affiliated with the 
General Confederation of Labor. The 
members of this union, mostly young, 
budding talents, complain of the tyr- 


anny of the Society of Dramatic 
Authors, which, they say, systematic- 
ally boycotts their work. The Society, 
to which the leading lights of the pro- 
fession belong, thus anticipates the 
selective office of History, and gives 
her a clue which she might uncritic- 
ally follow. Socialism, however, 
furnishes a remedy. The Confedera- 
tion of Labor some time ago called a 
strike of actors and stage hands for 
the purpose of forcing the managers 
to a less discriminate sifting of the 
manuscripts submitted to their ap- 
proval. Why not give each a chance 
in the order of its arrival on the 
manager’s desk? Such a_ system 
would eliminate the reader, who, of 
course, is a sycophant of the Society 
of Dramatic Authors. 


ATIENTLY we have waited for 

several months for an answer to 
the query, What is ‘“‘pollyfoxing’’? 
No hint of an answer has thus far 
been heard. Seven long years of 
the thing, whatever it is, the Mis- 
souri Republican convention formally 
charged upon the Democratic party 
of the nation. Does the word -en- 
shrine a memorial to some dead and 
gone Polly Fox, whom tradition as- 
serts to have acted much as the 
Democratic party has acted this last 
septennate? Maybe so; but she 
must have been a local celebrity, for 
we do not find her in the books. And 
what was the art she practised? Was 
it something like pussyfooting, or pill- 
gilding, or dice-cogging, or bunk- 
shooting, or perhaps just plain bam- 
boozling? We can but vaguely 
guess. It can not be a highly virtuous 
thing, this pollyfoxing, else the Re- 
publicans would not have attributed 
it to the Democrats; it can not be a 
notorious thing, else some one would 
have spoken of it before; and it can 
not be a thing of uttermost sinfulness, 
else the whole Democratic party 
would ere this have stormed with re- 
sentment at the charge. No, it is 
obviously something less good than 
the best, less bad than the worst. But 
what it is eludes us. Missouri has 
heretofore come forth to be shown; 
let her now come forth to explain. 
An eager world awaits the explana- 
tion. 
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France and Germany 


LEFEVRE failed to convince 
* the French Chamber that the 
term of service with the colors can 
not safely be reduced below two 
years. But his warning as to Ger- 
man deception and evasion in the 
matter of disarmament has _ been 
strongly borne out by recent devel- 
opments. Still more important was 
M. Lefévre’s warning of the necessity 
of rigid Allied inspection and control 
of German scientific activities. “We 
should prevent science from giving 
a weak German army a_ powerful 
weapon of surprise.” This is not an 
alarmist shriek; it is a mild statement 
of melancholy fact. Maintenance of 
the Reichswehr at a strength not ex- 
ceeding 100,000, with no camouflaged 
system of reserves; absolute snuffing 
out of every other German organiza- 
tion with even the slightest military 
flavor; reduction of the civic police 
(armed as ordinary police, not sol- 
diers) to the very strictest limits 
prescribed by necessity (as deter- 
mined by the Allies) ; continuous and 
thorough inspection to prevent man- 
ufacture of arms, ammunition, air- 
planes, submarines, poison gas or any 
weapon of surprise, and to maintain 
the above-mentioned reductions; a 
cold enforcement of the treaty, deter- 
mined by considerations of justice to 
Germany’s victims as well as to Ger- 
many: only by such procedure can 
France be relieved of apprehension. 
But such stern procedure is not 
possible without an invincible Allied 
sentiment in its favor; and there is 
a growing doubt about such senti- 
ment. Man is not distinctively a 
laughing animal, as Locke would have 
it; or a talking or othergates sort of 
animal; he is preéminently and dis- 
tinctively a gullible animal: as suffi- 
ciently proved by the recent success 
of pro-German propaganda. M. 
Leygues has justly complained of 
such success in the United States. It 
is time to pull ourselves up short and 
recall that: Germany deliberately 
betrayed civilization ; Germany caused 
the death or maiming of twenty mil- 
lion human beings and the ineffable 
misery of many million more; Ger- 
many is responsible for the success of 


Bolshevism ; Germany introduced into 
warfare and statecraft methods which 
have compromised the respectability 
of the human race; Germany is try- 
ing to make France pay for the in- 
juries inflicted by Germany, and to 
recover her lost hegemony of Europe; 
Germany has a population of 59 mil- 
lions (when Austria is added, it will 
be 66 millions), whereas France has 
only 40 millions. The other day von 
Simons, the German Foreign Minis- 
ter, called upon the French Ambas- 
sador in Berlin, and informed the lat- 
ter that, if France should insist on 
enforcement of the Spa disarmament 
provisions, Germany could not be ex- 
pected to “come across” on repara- 
tions. This surpasses all records of 
insolence, ancient or modern. 

We have not seen the text of the 
reported German refusal to comply 
with the Allied order at once to com- 
plete fulfillment of the disarmament 
clauses of the Spa agreement, par- 
ticularly as regards the EHinwohner- 
wehr formations in East Prussia 
and Bavaria. The Reichswehr seems 
to have been reduced to 100,000 men, 
as required; though we suspect an 
underground organization of  vet- 
erans whereby it could be quickly re- 
enforced. It is not clear how far eva- 
sion has been practised in the rest of 
Germany as to the Hinwohnerwehr, 
the Sicherheitspolizei, and such-like 
organizations; the protest of the Al- 
lied Control Commission seems di- 
rected chiefly at Bavaria and East 
Prussia, where the Finwohnerwehr is 
in full strength and vigor. In Ba- 
varia it is said to number 500,000 
well disciplined and appointed men. 
The German Government is reported 
to plead (or rather assert) as a suf- 
ficient ground for non-compliance, the 
Communist menace in Bavaria, and 
the Communist menace and the dan- 
ger of Bolshevik invasion in East 
Prussia. There is some color for the 
argument as to East Prussia; none 
or little as to Bavaria. The German 
Government is disingenuous and 
either in sympathy with or cowed by 
the Reactionaries. The Hinwohner- 
wehr in Bavaria is the tool of the Re- 
action, and the Reaction in Bavaria 
is thinking mighty thoughts. We 
hesitate to accept the report that 


there are more than two million Ger- 
mans in the various illicit formations — 
exclusive of the Orgesch (said to 
number a million men). But the sit- 
uation undoubtedly merits the pray- 
erful consideration of the Premiers, 
who will meet soon to consider it. 
While promptly enforcing disarma- 
ment, the Allies should at the same 
time guarantee the German Govern- 
ment against a reactionary or com- 
munist cowp and against Bolshevist 
invasion. The German people can 
not be trusted with arms this year 
or next, or indeed for several lus- 
trums or decades. It is reported that 
for once Lloyd George is fully in ac- 
cord with the French, and would ap- 
prove occupation of German territory 
if necessary. The French, those 
wicked chauvinists, are not at all 
eager for occupation. The Ruhr > 
miners implore the German Govern- 
ment to disband the Hinwohnerwehr. 
The new year opens with this new 
cloud on the horizon. 

We hope that the Allies will pro- 
ceed to determine the total amount of 
the German indemnity uninfluenced 
by the recent German exhibitions of 
insolence and bad faith. In fixing the 
figure, the Allies must consult the 
community interest of nations, in 
which Germany shares; they must 
show a tenderness for future genera- 
tions of Germany. The sins of the 
German fathers should not be visited 
upon the German children farther 
than may be necessary; but it is even 
more important that the sins of the 
German fathers should not be visited 
upon French and Belgian children. 
The present German generation is 
apparently incorrigible and must be 
kept under surveillance and restraint 
for the general good. But the race 
is not incorrigible. Merely that the 
faults of their very great qualities 
are just now terribly in evidence. We 
English, French, Italians, and even 
Americans have the faults of our 
qualities; and these faults have been 
very much to the fore from time to 
time. The vile tendencies which we 
all carry on from our simian and 
feral past, but which our several poli- 
ties have on the whole tried to sup- 
press, have been carefully nurtured 
in the Germans by the Prussian sys- 
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tem of education. If the Reaction 
should succeed in Germany, there 
could be no hope for future German 
generations. If truth and humanity 
should be allowed to supplant dog- 
ma and brutality in the training of 
the German child, perhaps the sec- 
ond. or third generation from now of 
Germans will give us another Kant, 
another Schiller, another Lessing, or 
another Bach. We want more Ger- 
man music of the old sort. In our 
vacations, which we Americans will 
hereafter spend outside of the United 
States to get a taste of social free- 
dom, we shall want good German 
beer. And we should like to drink it 
among cheerful German friends. 


Bethmann Hollweg 


N the first day of the year the late 
Imperial Chancellor von Beth- 
mann Hollweg breathed his last, 
leaving a world unmoved by his exit. 
What greatness there was in him six 
years ago he derived from his office 
and his master’s favor, and when he 
lost them both the world lost all in- 
terest in his life. He had to die to 
arouse it for an instant to a vision of 
his faded glory and a passing tribute 
of pitying recollection. 

For an object of pity, rather than 
of scorn, should he be to posterity. 
The fourth successor of the iron 
Chancellor was a man of wax, mould- 
ed by the events which he was called 
to mould. It was his and Germany’s 
ill fortune, which she, at any rate, 
proved fully to have deserved, that at 
the time of the Empire’s greatest cri- 
sis so weak a man should have been 
destined to direct its hazardous 
course. He was a scholar and phil- 
osopher, but lacked that simple wis- 
dom of recognizing his own incapa- 
city for the task which his ambition 
had dared to assume. England’s 
declaration of war might have opened 
his eyes to his own incompetence, as 
it meant the collapse of his entire 
policy, which, as von Jagow defined 
it, had been “to make friends with 
Great Britain and then, through 
Great Britain, to get closer to 
France.” But in his blindness he 
saw in England’s step only the act of 
a traitor, unprovoked by any move 


of his own policy. He compared it 
to striking a man from behind while 
he was fighting for his life against 
two assailants. How could Great 
Britain, just for a scrap of paper, 
make war upon a kindred nation 
which desired nothing better than 
to make friends with her! 

It has been pleaded by his apolo- 
gists that these words, uttered in a 
state of extreme nervous excitement, 
should not be used to damn his mem- 
ory. The scrap of paper should be 
forgotten for the sake of that manly 
confession in the Reichstag that the 
invasion of Belgium was a wrong, to 
be made good again. And, to be sure, 
posterity would be inclined to forgive 
him the unguarded confession of his 
cynicism, if he had shown himself a 
man in standing by that nobler word. 
But he dared not. On December 2, 
1914, he resorted to the mangled 
Brussels documents to disavow the 
sincerity of his better self, and tried 
to absolve Germany of the wrong 
“to be made good again” on the 
strength of an alleged, but absolutely 
fictitious, breach of neutrality by Bel- 
gium. Thus he was bandied to and 
fro between his good impulses and 
his dread of the military camarilla, 
and covered with his flimsy dialectics 
the wrongs which his better nature 
disapproved. 

Devotion to his Kaiser, whom to 
serve he considered his duty as 
long as his service was acceptable, 
made him stick to his post under con- 
ditions so humiliating to his pride and 
his self-respect. But also, in his 
confidence that the German army 
was invincible, he saw a vision of a 
victorious Germany, at the head of 
a Central European Federation, dic- 
tating to Great Britain its conception 
of the freedom of the seas, and es- 
tablishing a Pax Germanica which 
was to cure the world of its evils. 
What trace would be discernible, in 
the brilliance of that future glory, 
of the indignities which von Beth- 
mann, then to be The Great, had en- 
dured for the attainment of that end? 
Upheld by that prospect and his 
“Kaisertreue,” he bore the despotism 
of the military junta, the derision of 
his enemies, and the reproaches of his 
inner self. 


History remembers many a states- 
man who died on the scaffold, a vic- 
tim of his opponents’ hate. Von 
Bethmann Hollweg was denied re- 
demption by such martyrdom. He 
was laid on the rack of his own re- 
morse, tortured by vain regrets and 
unpitied self-reproach. On the last 
of his visits to Berlin, we are told, 
he was seen walking in Unter den 


‘Linden, but few recognised in the 


stooping gait and careworn face the 
once stalwart figure of von Beth- 
mann. The tortures had anticipated 
death’s disfigurement. Who dare call 
it too severe a Nemesis? 


Will Anything Be 
Done for Housing? 


4 pee New York Legislature, at its 
special session held _ several 
months ago to deal with the housing 
emergency, passed one act that was 
calculated to have real efficacy toward 
the relief of the housing shortage in 
New York City. Under the provi- 
sions of that act the city government 
was authorized to exempt from taxa- 
tion for ten years -buildings to be 
constructed in the immediate future 
as dwellings for people of moderate 
means. But when the project came 
up in the Board of Aldermen, that 
body, by a vote of 34 to 28, refused 
to pass the ordinance providing the 
desired exemption. Now there is a 
movement to get that action recon- 
sidered, and there seems to be some 
possibility that it will be done. The 
question is one of national interest, 
as the same problem of housing short- 
age confronts most of our large cities. 
Opposition to such tax exemption 
is grounded in large part on sound 
principle—on the general principle, 
in favor of which there is certainly a 
very strong presumption, that any 
special exemption, and in particular 
any emergency exemption, sets a bad 
precedent. It is certainly true, also, 
that too many exemptions exist al- 
ready ; among other things, they have 
a most unfortunate disturbing effect 
on the natural course of investment. 
Justification of the proposed tem- 
porary exemption of new housing 
must rest, therefore, upon the estab- 
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lishment of some highly peculiar cir- 
cumstance bearing upon this particu- 
lar matter. 

That highly peculiar circumstance, 
however, can be pointed out without 
difficulty, and has been pointed out 
heretofore in these columns. Be- 
fore referring to it again, it may be 
well to advert to two recent devel- 
opments that have somewhat altered 
the situation. The astounding rev- 
elations of conspiracy and corruption 
brought out by Mr. Untermyer before 
the Lockwood Committee have shown 
that, over and above the fundamental 
difficulty that has existed in the case 
—a difficulty not only nation-wide 
but world-wide—there has been, in 
New York and doubtless elsewhere, 
monstrous obstruction by combina- 
tions and intrigues of a criminal 
or semi-criminal character. And 
it is also true that, since the 
time when the Legislature passed 
its act, there has set in a gen- 
eral decline of prices, which makes 
the problem of the near future some- 
what different from that of the recent 
past. But after all, the main factor 
in the situation remains for the pres- 
ent substantially what it has all along 
been. 

The fundamental fact about the 
housing shortage—the world over— 
is that capital invested in the pro- 
duction of a house, unlike that in- 
vested in the production of ordinary 
commodities, depends for its remun- 
eration on the revenue to be expected 
from it during a long series of years. 
Instead of the turnover being com- 
pleted in three months, or six months, 
or a year, it takes thirty years, or 
fifty years, to complete the turnover. 
Accordingly, when prices are, or are 
thought to be, abnormally high, the 
investment is exceedingly unpromis- 
ing. Although rents at the time may 
be so high as to give a good return, 
or even an exceptionally high return, 
on the investment, it is certain that if 
costs of construction a few years later 
should fall to one-half of what they 
are, rents will fall correspondingly 
pretty soon after, and the man who 
built at the abnormally high prices 
—or, what is in effect precisely the 
same thing, the man who bought 
from him at the abnormally high 


prices—will be left holding the bag. 
As a matter of fact, even this does 
not do justice to the case. For, as it 
takes some time for the cessation of 
new construction to create any mark- 
ed shortage of houses, rents actually 
did not rise much for a year or two 
after construction had come to an al- 
most complete stop; accordingly, it 
was a good while before even the bait 
of temporary high returns existed to 
tempt capital into building. 

The object of the proposed ten-year 
special exemption is to furnish to per- 
sons building to-day a substantial off- 
set, continuing through a series of 
years, to the disadvantage which the 
present high cost of construction puts 
in their way. And here it is worth 
while to point out that the contem- 
plated encouragement to building con- 
sists not in the exemption itself, but 
in the fact that the exemption is ex- 
ceptional. A permanent exemption 
of improvements from taxation—the 
panacea of our single-tax friends— 
would not at all effect the desired ob- 
ject. If it were enacted that houses 
built in future years, as well as those 
built in this peculiar emergency, were 
to be free of tax, the man that builds 
at the high prices of to-day would la- 
bor under the same disadvantage, in 
comparison with the man that will 
build at low prices three years hence, 
as if there were no exemption at all. 
In case the exemption is adopted and 
results in a great stimulus to build- 
ing, it is quite certain that the single- 
taxers will claim this asa triumph 
for their cause; yet that claim will 
be absolutely unjustified. We con- 
fess that we regard the encourage- 
ment which the plan is thus likely to 
give to the single-tax idea as a dis- 
tinct drawback; but the logic of the 
case is clear, and we do not feel that 
the mere possibility of its perversion 
should operate as a bar to the adop- 
tion of a great measure of public re- 
lief. 

It is interesting to inquire what ef- 
fect will be produced upon the situ- 
ation by our actual entry into a peri- 
od of falling prices. While nothing 
absolute can be said on this point, it 
is important to note that the mere be- 
ginning of a fall of prices is as likely 
to discourage building as to promote 


it. For, so long as there was no sign 
of a fall, people had some reason to 
think that the prices would continue 
undiminished for a long time to come; 
but when they begin to fall there is 
a natural tendency to wait until there 
is some assurance as to how far the 
fall will go, before undertaking to 
build. Six months or a year from 
now, there may be better means of 
judging of the probable future of 
building costs; but in any such mat- 
ter, some risk must be run by legis- 
lators, and the delay in action has al- 
ready been so long as to bring on 
very serious trouble and threaten 
more. 

One of the causes to which the de- 
feat of the tax-exemption ordinance 
by the Board of Aldermen has been 
attributed is the opposition of “those 
who are more interested in State So- 
cialism than they are in housing re- 
lief.” To what extent this opposi- 
tion contributed to the result, we can 
not say; but it had its part in the 


matter. There are those who con- 
tend that it is hopeless to get 
adequate housing accommodations 


through the action of private enter- 
prise, and who are glad to help to 
make that supposed hopelessness an 
actuality. The experience of Eng- 
land, which has been grappling with 
housing scarcity much longer than 
we have, shows how damaging is that 
kind of view to any prospect of 
prompt remedy. Great schemes of 
governmental aid have been counted 
on to bring about the needed relief, 
but they have thus far yielded very 
small fruit. In the meanwhile noth- 
ing has been done to encourage build- 
ing by private enterprise, while on 
the contrary restrictive rent-laws 
have acted as most potent discourage- 
ment to it. There seems to be little 
doubt that, if the opposite policy had 
been pursued, while there might have 
been some aggravation of temporary 
hardship, the situation would by this 
time have been well advanced toward 
permanent remedy. And the same 
thing is true of our own country. The 
socialistically inclined conveniently 
forget that the failure of housing sup- 
ply is not a normal incident, but the 
result of an extremely abnormal dis- 
turbance of the price-level. 
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Why We Are Not 
Happy 


ONES calls Smith up on the tele- 

phone, to arrange some little mat- 
ter. Smith lives in an apartment 
house—a good “high-class” apart- 
ment house with all the standard con- 
veniences. But in Smith’s apartment 
house it is one man’s duty to attend 
both to the elevator and the switch- 
board. Accordingly, it is inevitable 
that, as a rule, whoever calls up a 
tenant in that apartment house has to 
wait a while before he gets any con- 
nection at all, the switchboard man 
being engaged in running the eleva- 
tor. And Jones, far from being tran- 
quilized by the thought that the thing 
is inevitable, frets and fumes over the 
“endless delay” that he always has to 
put up with whenever he tries to get 
Smith on the telephone. 

If Jones were to concentrate his 
mind not on the “endless delay’’— 
perhaps a minute and a half, per- 
haps three minutes—which he has to 
endure with his ear at the receiver, 
but on the way in which the telephone 
has cut down almost to zero the dif- 
ficulty of communicating with Smith, 
he would of course feel very differ- 
ently about the matter. Before the 
days of the telephone, he would have 
had to walk half a mile, say, to look 
Smith up and then run the risk of 
not finding him at home. The trouble 
in the case has been cut down to one- 
twentieth, but that remaining one- 
twentieth is about as obnoxious as 
the whole used to be. Indeed, one has 
a feeling of being constantly engaged 
in wrestling with the telephone; 
whereas in former times, somehow or 
other, it didn’t seem necessary to get 
at so many Smiths or Browns or Rob- 
insons. In fact, it was not necessary. 
Within extremely wide limits, man 
instinctively cuts his coat according 
to his cloth. Things that are impos- 
sible don’t trouble his mind; it is only 
when they become possible that they 
begin to be difficult. 

Jones, therefore, is not so unrea- 
sonable as he seems when he fixes his 
mind on the imperfections of the tele- 
phone instead of dwelling upon its 
miraculous helpfulness. For life has 
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got adjusted to the telephone; all our 
engagements, and habits, and obliga- 
tions, and expectations, are predi- 
cated on the fact of its existence. We 
often fall to wondering how we ever 
got on without it; but we got on with- 
out it because neither we nor the 
people with whom we have to do ex- 
pected the things at all that we now 
expect as a matter of course. It is 
just one case, out of the myriad all 
round us, of life swiftly catching up 
with the possibilities opened out by 
invention and discovery. 

In truth, there is an even more fun- 
damental trouble in the matter. Take 
the case of the “annihilation of 
space” that has been brought about 
by the railroad and the steamship— 
not as affecting the production and 
transportation of commodities but as 
bearing on the fundamental relations 
of life. How fine that a son at San 
Francisco can come and see his 
mother or father in New York in a 
four days’ journey—that no space 
upon this earth is so great as to make 
an insuperable bar to the meeting of 
kindred and friends! Yes; but will 
any one say that the “annihilation of 
space” has done one-tenth as much 
to bring friends and relatives to- 
gether as it has done to drive them 
apart? The locomotive creates the 
space it annihilates ; the distances that 
separate us hardly existed until steam 
and electricity, while seeming to an- 
nihilate them, brought them _ into 
being. 

Of the ways in which material ad- 
vance is absorbed, and rendered in- 
sensible, by the all-devouring sponge 
of human adaptation, the name is le- 
gion. There is just one of a different 
kind from those we have been chat- 
ting about—being less purely psycho- 
logical—that may be mentioned in 
conclusion. It is a standing subject 
of wonder, with many persons, why 
the great advances of modern science 
and invention have not resulted in a 
vastly greater lessening of the need 
of human labor than has actually 
taken place. We say ‘“‘a vastly greater 
lessening,” because the notion, widely 
current thirty or forty years ago, that 
the laboring masses have gained little 
or nothing from economic advance, is 
now pretty generally seen to be quite 
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false. The shortening of hours of 
work on the one hand, and the im- 
provement in living conditions on the 
other, are too marked to be any longer 
ignored. But, say many, why has not 
a vastly greater gain been effected, 
when processes have been developed 
which increase production tenfold? 

To discuss this general question is, 
of course, far beyond our present pur- 
pose; but it must be noted that this 
enormous increase of productive effi- 
ciency through the use of machinery 
does not apply to everything, and 
especially does not apply to the pri- 
mary needs of man. We may be able 
to produce a watch with one-tenth 
the labor that was required a hun- 
dred years ago, but that is not true 
of a potato or a pig or a hen’s egg. 
And here comes in the point that we 
wish to make. Such increase as has 
taken place in the capacity for agri- 
cultural and mineral production has 
been in the main absorbed in two 
cardinal ways—increase of the total 
population and increase of the ratio 
of urban to rural population. For 
millions of people to crowd into the 
cities, as they have been tending to 
do for many decades in the leading 
countries of the Western world, may 
be a very poor way to utilize the ad- 
vance of science and invention and 
business organization; but that is 
what people choose to do with it. And 
if enough of them keep on doing it, 
the result will be that, though every- 
body may have more and more of the 
new-fangled conveniences or luxuries 
which they regard as necessaries, and 
which their forebears never thought 
of possessing, yet it will continue to be 
a pretty tough job for everybody to 
obtain a sufficiency of those elemen- 
tary supplies that come nearer to 
being the downright necessaries of 
life. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
December 31.] 


FRANCE: A beautiful specimen of 
anti-French propaganda has just been 
exposed. We have been hearing much 
about a French-Hungarian alliance: 
France to back Hungary’s demands for 
restitution of her lost provinces and to 
help equip and train a model Hungarian 
army (against the Neuilly treaty), and 
Hungary to put that army at the service 
of France and support the French Danu- 
bian policy. German papers even printed 
the text of the treaty of alliance; a ter- 
rible proof of French perfidy and chau- 
vinism. It now appears that the whole 
thing was a bam, made out of whole 
cloth. But it has been of service to the 
anti-French in the United States. 

French war losses: 1,327,000 killed; 
435,000 prisoners unaccounted for; 3,- 
000,000 wounded, of whom ten per cent. 
have died. The French budgets for the 
past two years have included thirty-six 
million francs for reparations, covered 
by domestic loans. The French face the 
New Year with invincible cheerfulness 
and resolution. Hats off, gentlemen, to 
these Chauvinists and Disturbers of the 
Peace! 


GERMANY: Replying to an order 
from the Interallied Control Commission 
demanding immediate disbandment and 
disarming of all military formations 
illicit by the Spa agreement, the German 
Government refuses or finds it impos- 
sible to comply; at any rate as regards 
the Hinwohnerwehr in Bavaria and East 
Prussia. Marshal Foch reports that the 
Germans have been manufacturing large 
quantities of aviation material, exporting 
some and secreting the rest. The Allied 
Premiers will meet to take the necessary 
measures. The British are at last con- 
vinced that the French know their Ger- 
mans; that the Germans will lie and 
shuffle and repudiate their obligations to 
the end of the chapter. Now or never is 
the time to kill the snake of German mili- 
tarism, hitherto but scotched. There is 
abundant evidence that the Hinwohner- 
wehr in Bavaria (500,000 strong) are 
sworn servants of the Reaction; and 
there is little doubt that the Reaction in 
Bavaria plans a coup, to restore the old 
régime, first in Bavaria and thereafter 
all over Germany. It may be necessary 
for the Allies to occupy more German 
territory; though the French are very 
loth to do so. With characteristic im- 
pudence, the Germans intimate that 
something may be done in the way of 
disarmament, if the Allies will ease up 
in their indemnity demands. Herr von 
Simons struts and rodomontades like our 
favorite hero Auncient Pistol; let us 


hope that Fluellen’s countryman will 
make him eat leek. 


THE BALTIC STATES: Reports con- 
tinue to come in alleging Muscovite in- 
tention to gather Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania within the Red fold as feder- 
ated states; alleging also heavy Red con- 
centrations over against Esthonia and 
Latvia. The method, so our informants 
think, would be that applied so success- 
fully to Armenia, and now in process of 
application to Georgia: a coup by Bolshe- 
vist sympathizers within the _ states 
marked out for salvation, a call to Mos- 
cow for help, and a response to that call. 
But a recent dispatch from Riga dis- 
credits all such reports. Whatever the 
present situation, we believe that, as time 
shall serve, Moscow will repudiate the 
treaties with the Baltic States. The sit- 
uation of these states is most unhappy. 
The least the Allies and the United States 
can do is, if ever Russia gets back to nor- 
mal and a Constituent Assembly meets: 
to insist on the most liberal autonomy for 
these countries within a Russian federa- 
tion, and sure guarantees against their 
submergence by Pan-Slavism. The Es- 
thonians are Mongoloid. The Letts and 
Lithuanians are Nordic. “By their fair 
hair and delicate skin they may be distin- 
guished from the Poles and Russians.” 


GREECE: Greece has at least one 
friend in the world. The Duke of Sparta 
is to marry a Rumanian princess, and 
the Crown Prince of Rumania a Greek 
princess. 

Constantine says he is going to the 
Smyrna front; that the morale of the 
Greek army is first-class. 

There is a report that 20,000 of Wran- 
gel’s troops, who were landed at Gallipoli, 
have scattered over Thrace, pillaging for 
food. Wrangel himself is in Paris, 
doubtless trying to find a worthy em- 
prise for his remaining heroes, “all out 
of work and cold for action.” 

ITALY: D’Annunzio has fizzled out 
miserably. He murdered a few score of 
his countrymen as they advanced against 
his machine guns to take Fiume, having 
foreborne artillery preparation. Finding 
the defence hopeless, d’Annunzio turned 
over his authority to the Fiume Council, 
who promptly accepted General Cavig- 
lia’s terms. Thus ends the most absurd 
episode of which history holds record. 
Dryden’s lines on Shaftesbury fit. d’An- 
nunzio: 

So fond of fame that not to miss 


Of being known (his last and perfect bliss) 
He rather would be known for what he is. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: There does not appear to be much 
chance for the preposterous Emergency 


Tariff Act in the Senate; indeed, it 
would seem that it was turned over with 
a portentous wink to the Finance Com- 
mittee, to be embalmed, probably, and 
laid to rest. Congress has apparently 
conceived of a sudden the great idea that 
financial legislation deserves a little 
thought,, and that the opinions of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board may 
after all have a certain special value. 
The. Women’s Peace Society demon- 
strated in favor of disarmament in 
Washington on December 25. They pro- 
pose, it seems, to drive out of Congress 
all Congressmen who do not obediently 


subscribe to their views. “We women 
have the power.” They have. “‘We are 
going to watch Congress.” They doubt- 


less will, with results already familiar. 
They are resolved to give a new meaning 
to the expression, “the tyranny of the 
majority.” They waxed lachrymose over 
the German milch cows and the German 
babies; nothing was said about the 
French babies. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The New Year 
opens cheerfully for Belgium. Her in- 
dustrial recovery is more nearly complete 
than that of any other European nation. 

The British Press in general welcomes 
Mr. Daniels’s suggestion of a conference 
of great states to consider disarmament 
(as recommended in our Naval Act of 
1916). But, to paraphrase somebody’s 
famous remark, the thing is probably 
“too d—d right” to be done. The sug- 
gestion of a conference of only Britain, 
America, and Japan, with a view to naval 
reduction, does not meet with Mr. Dan- 
iel’s approval. His objections seem rather 
strained; the smaller conference would 
be much simpler and probably more 
effective. Japan apparently would stop 
building if we would. If Britain and the 
United States eye each other with such 
suspicion that they must needs build 
against each other, any talk about an 
honest association of nations or a quiet 
world is so much idle chatter. 

A report comes from Riga that the 
Polish-Russian peace negotiations are 
proceeding smoothly; this contradicts 
previous reports. Another report has it 
that the Bolshevists have begun demobil- 
ization; this also contradicts previous 
reports. ; 

Villa has appealed to Obregon for pro- 
tection against bandits. 

The British Government is casting 
about for means to ease the industrial 
situation. Generous grants to encourage 
emigration are proposed. The solution 
of course is restoration of trade. The 
Government is considering a system of 
credits to Central Europe. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Problem of Trading with 


Soviet Russia 


IN TWO PARTS: PART ONE 


N a formal statement published on 
& December 21, 1920, the former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Hon. William 
G. McAdoo, lent his powerful support 
and influence to the extensive and wide- 
spread propaganda in favor of estab- 
lishing trade relations with Soviet Rus- 
sia. Highly as I respect Mr. McAdoo 
and admire his judgment, and reluctant 
as I am to enter into a controversy with 
him, the propaganda which is thus rein- 
forced by his utterance seems to me to 
be so sinister and dangerous that I am 
constrained to point out what seem to 
me to be the dangerous elements in Mr. 
McAdoo’s argument. I can not believe 
that the man who as Secretary of the 
Treasury displayed so admirable a grasp 
of the problems of war finance has 
given any serious thought to this prob- 
lem of trading with Soviet Russia. Mr. 
McAdoo says: 

I have long been convinced that we ought 
to re-establish trade relations with Russia. It 
is not necessary to recognize the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to do this. Why should we refuse to 
let people in distress in Russia or elsewhere buy 
our products if they can pay for them, no 
matter what form of government they may 
choose for themselves? 

The interrogation is obviously an ar- 
gument in support of the opinion set 
forth in the first sentence. As such, it 
is wholly inconsequential, immaterial, 
and irrelevant. It is a remarkable ex- 
ample of the manner in which essential 
questions are frequently ignored in dis- 
cussing this subject and false and ficti- 
tious issues raised. The implication of 
the question is that suffering people in 
Russia who are able and willing to buy 
our goods, and to pay for them, are 
denied the opportunity to do so by our 
Government, simply because they have 
chosen for themselves a form of govern- 
ment of which our Government does not 
approve. If that were true, it would be 
a terrible indictment of the Administra- 
tion of which Mr. McAdoo was so dis- 
tinguished a member. But in the ques- 
tion as formulated no student of the Rus- 
sian situation will be able to recognize 
anything but a caricature of the real 
problem of establishing trade relations 
with Soviet Russia. 

As everybody who knows anything at 


all about the problem must be aware, 


the people of Russia have not had a 


chance to “choose for themselves” the 


“form of government” they desire. 
While I would not unduly stress this 
point, it is too important to be ignored 


and too material and pertinent to the dis- 
- cussion. 
| knowledge and of record that the only 


It is a matter of common 


government that has existed in Russia 
by virtue of any choice of her people 
since the overthrow of Tsarism, the Pro- 
visional Government, composed of repre- 
sentatives of practically all the political 
parties of Russia, was immediately given 
full and unconditional recognition by 
the Government of the United States. It 
is equally well known that when that 
Provisional Government honestly tried to 
enable the people of Russia to choose “the 
form of government” best suited to 
themselves, and brought about the con- 
vocation of a great popularly elected con- 
stitutional convention, that representa- 
tive democratic body was dispersed by 
armed forces acting under the direction 
of the men who since that time, without 
any sort of mandate from the people, 
have ruled Russia by despotic might. To 
speak of the present Soviet Government 
of Russia as having been chosen by the 
people of Russia is to darken counsel. 

It is equally far from the truth to 
suggest, as Mr. McAdoo does in the par- 
agraph I have quoted, that there are 
people in Russia needing our goods, for 
which they are willing and able to pay, 
who are denied the opportunity to buy 
the goods because of our objection to 
their “form of government.” I have 
carefully read every communication made 
by the Government of the United States 
to other Governments, so far as these 
have been made public, and every pub- 
lished official and semi-official statement 
of policy made by the present Adminis- 
tration. In all that mass of material 
there is not a single sentence which says 
that we object to Russia having the So- 
viet form of government. Neither is 
there a sentence which can be reasonably 
interpreted as implying anything of the 
sort. On the:other hand, it ‘has been 
emphasized that we recognize, as an in- 
violable element of her sovereignty, the 
right of Russia to maintain any form 
of government she pleases, so long as 
she does not violate’the rights of other 
nations or of their nationals. , 


Now that the blockade has been lifted, 
we do not “réfuse to let people who are 
in distress in Russia or elsewhere buy 
our products if théy can pay’for them.” 
That issue does ndt exist in fact. Not 
only does it not exist for the Government 
or the people of the United States; it 
does not exist for the Government or the 
people of any of the nations with which 
we were allied during the war. No such 
question is troubling the statesmen or 
the manufacturers and merchants of any 
country. If we are going to discuss the 
important subject of trade with Russia 
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at all, we should discuss it with intelli- 
gent comprehension of the actual issues 
in controversy. 

Now, the fact is that instead of our 
refusing to let the people of Russia buy 
our products, the present Soviet Govern- 
ment refuses that right to its citizens. 
No Russian citizen is at liberty to buy 
goods in this or any other country and 
to import them into Russia. That is the 
first fact to be set down. The Soviet 
Government has suppressed the right of 
private citizens, whether individuals or 
commercial corporations, to engage in 
foreign trade, whether import or export, 
or both combined. It has made such for- 
eign trade an absolute monopoly of the 
state, and, consequently, no trade with 
Russia can be had except through the 
Soviet Government itself. That being 
the case, it is difficult to understand how 
Mr. McAdoo can say so positively that 
to establish trade relations with Soviet 
Russia “it is not necessary to recognize 
the Soviet Government.” The leaders 
of the Soviet Government are quite cer- 
tain that it will not be possible to trade 
with them to any important extent with- 
out recognizing them. In view of the 
fact that every important trade transac- 
tion involves dealing directly with the 
Soviet Government, there is a curious 
unreality about Mr. McAdoo’s assurance. 

Be that how it may, the correct state- 
ment of the problem is this: The Soviet 
Government, which rules without any 
pretense of the sanction of the Russian 
people, or any other sanction except 
force, wants to buy our products to the 
extent of billions of dollars’ worth, prin- 
cipally upon credit. It is not a question 
of selling products to Russian firms, for 
cash or upon credit, in the ordinary way, 
but of selling millions—and even billions 
—of dollars’ worth of goods to the Rus- 
sian Government, mainly upon credit. 
Now, I respectfully submit that the char- 
acter of that Government, its stability, 
its resources, the degree in which it is 
supported by its citizens, the prospects of 
revolt against it and the repudiation of 
its acts, its attitude toward foreign na- 
tions and toward their nationals who are 
its creditors, are all pertinent and impor- 
tant matters which are inextricably 
bound up with the problem of whether 
or no trade relations with such a Power 
are desirable, and, if so, to what extent 
and how they can be established and 
maintained. 

It is childish and silly to assert, as the 
propagandists of Soviet Russia do, that 
we ought not to concern ourselves with 
the character of the Russian Government. 
Surely, one of the first duties of a Gov- 
ernment is to protect the interests of its 
nationals and to insist that other Govern- 
ments deal justly with them in accord- 
ance with the established principles of 
international law. Where a Government 
is itself directly guilty of deliberately in- 
juring the citizens of another friendly 
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Government the issue is drawn between 
the two Governments and sometimes 
eventuates in war. If, therefore, there 
is good reason to believe that the Soviet 
Government will not deal honestly with 
such of our citizens as deal with it and 
extend credit to it, but that it will de- 
liberately wrong them in pursuance of 
a policy of its own, the United States 
Government is justified in discouraging 
its nationals from entering into such 
trade relations, and warning them that 
if they do so they must do so at their 
own risk. Not only is it justified in 
doing this: it is under moral obligation 
not to do less. Any Government which 
failed thus to safeguard the interests of 
its citizens would forfeit all claims to 
their loyalty and the respect of other na- 
tions. So much belongs to the primer 
of political science, yet it is unfortu- 
nately necessary to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the moulders of public opinion, 
and even of responsible statesmen. 

Concerning the desirability of the res- 
toration of our trade with Russia there 
can be no serious difference of opinion 
among thoughtful and well-informed men 
—always provided, of course, that it can 
be done with safety to ourselves and to 
the mutual advantage of the two coun- 
tries. The Government of the United 
States has clearly recognized this, and 
as long ago as last July removed prac- 
tically all restrictions upon trade with 
Russia except as applied to goods and 
materials for military uses.  Restric- 
tions on imports of coin or bullion from 
Soviet Russia, as well as upon dealings 
in exchange and credit, have been re- 
moved. Any American citizens, or any 
American firms, convinced of the desira- 
bility of trading with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and willing to assume the risks 
involved, can do so without let or hin- 
drance so far as their own Government 
is concerned. No one would suspect as 
much from Mr. McAdoo’s statement or 
from the active campaign of the pro- 
Bolshevik propagandists. Yet the facts 
are as stated, as any person interested 
can easily ascertain. Wherefore and why 
the clamor, then? 

Broadly speaking, there are two op- 
posing and very dissimilar groups crying 
out for trade with Soviet Russia. If we 
can distinguish these and comprehend 
their reasoning and their motives we 
shall be in a fair way to understand the 
entire problem. In the first place, then, 
we have a group of average American 
manufacturers and business men whose 
views are those which Mr. McAdoo has 
stated. They have been persuaded, or 
have persuaded themselves, into believing 
that an immense volume of highly profit- 
able trade with Soviet Russia is imme- 
diately possible. They know that Rus- 
sia’s need of machinery and manufac- 
tured goods is colossal. They know, too, 
that her natural resources are incalcu- 
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lably great. They believe that there are 
vast stores of gold, platinum, wheat, flax, 
timber, fur, hides, bristles, and other 
commodities ready to be exchanged for 
our manufactures. From a purely selfish 
point of view they think they can see 
opportunities for enormous profits. Why 
concern themselves with anything else? 

Of course, included in this group there 
are many who are not wholly selfish. 
There are some who believe, or at least 
hope, that trade with Russia upon such 
a large scale would probably result in a 
much needed stimulation of our indus- 
tries, and turn what threatens to be a 
period of industrial stagnation and de- 
pression into one of unusual if not un- 
exampled activity and prosperity. Look- 
ing farther afield, a few believe that 
trade with Soviet Russia upon a large 
scale will tend to hasten the restoration 
of the economic life of Europe to some- 
thing like its normal health. They are 
convinced that the exchange of Russia’s 
surplus stocks of wheat for manufac- 
tured goods is the surest and quickest 
way, if not the only way, to save Europe 
from famine. Sometimes they go far- 
ther and argue that this is the only 
means whereby Bolshevism can be over- 
come. They would trade with the Bol- 
sheviki in Russia, confident that trade 
intercourse and its exigencies would over- 
power, and soon destroy, Bolshevist the- 
orists and their wild and dangerous the- 
ories. 

The second group interested in the ag- 
itation is quite different in its composi- 
tion and its motives. It is made up of pro- 
Bolshevist propagandists, paid and un- 
paid; of camouflaged and shamefaced 
Bolsheviki who call themselves ‘Liber- 
als’; of sentimentalists who feel but do 
not: think, who distrust scientific think- 
ing and, in spite of all proof to the con- 
trary, believe that in Soviet Russia the 
generous ideals of Socialism have become 
realities. This group, while much larger 
than the other, and comprising an un- 
comfortably large number of more or 
less unassimilable persons, is small in 
comparison with the entire population. It 
is, however, extremely active and vocif- 
erous, and so able to make a very consid- 
erable display of energy, a good deal of 
noise, and the impression of great po- 
litical importance. 

This group is not really interested in 
trade between the United States and So- 
viet Russia at all. Its purpose is polit- 
ical, not economic. Not all its members 
are aware of this, but its moving and di- 
recting minds are. These know quite 
well that there is not a further step 
which the Government of the United 
States can take toward the general re- 
sumption of trade with Russia unless 
and until it is ready to recognize the 
so-called Soviet Government, which is 
really not a Soviet Government at all, but 
the infamous oligarchy of Lenin, Trot- 
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sky, and Company. They know that there 
are no important obstacles in the way of 
those Americans who desire to trade with 
Soviet Russia; that any American man- 
ufacturer or merchant who is willing to 
trade with the Soviet authorities upon 
the only terms they are willing or able 
to do business upon, is free to do so at 
his own risk, provided that the trade 
does not take the form of supplying the 
Russian Soviet Government with mili- 
tary goods. 

Let me make this quite clear: As I 
told the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
recently, a manufacturer of agricultural 
implements, let us say, is free to export 
his goods to Soviet Russia, if he so de- 
sires, and to receive in payment therefor 
Russian gold, notes, bonds, goods, or 
concessions or franchise rights in Russia. 
There is no bar to the importation into 
this country of Russian gold, securities, 
or goods, subject to the assumption of 
all risks by the traders themselves. Al- 
though the United States Government 
does not issue passports to, or visé pass- 
ports from, Soviet Russia, there is no 
difficulty about getting passports to the 
Russian border, from whence it is quite 
easy for American traders to arrange 
to enter Soviet Russia. While there is 
no direct mail service between the two 
countries, mail communication is possi- 
ble through Norway, with very little 
delay or inconvenience. Mails to and 
from Russia are regularly sent through 
Norway, according to Social Demo- 
kraten of Christiania, October 29, 1920. — 
Of course, there are obstacles, but they 
are far from insuperable. Indeed, they 
are almost trivial in comparison with 
the alleged enormous advantages to be 
gained from trade with Soviet Russia. 
The difficulties are far less than have had 


to be encountered and overcome in the ~ 


past in trading with many countries. 

If Mr. McAdoo is right in supposing 
that the question of giving recognition 
to the Soviet Government is not involved, 
why is it that trade between the two 
countries so sadly lags? Apart from that 
political question, the Government of the 
United States imposes no real, effective 
barrier. Why, then, is it necessary to 
carry on such an agitation as we have 
been witnessing? If an American man- 
ufacturer desires to sell goods to the 
Government of Italy or Czechoslovakia, 
for example, and is ready to assume the 
risks involved, it is not necessary for the 
Government of the United States and 
the purchasing Government to conclude 
a treaty or special agreement on the sub- 
ject. Lenin admits, apparently, that 
trade with Soviet Russia is possible with- 
out such agreements. At all events, I 
am informed by a thoroughly competent 
and reliable informant that at the be- 
ginning of December, 1920, Krasin re- 
ceived instructions from Moscow to the 
effect that “trade with private individuals 
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will ensue and assume satisfactory di- 
mensions without recourse to any spe- 
cial governmental agreements.” Yet the 
fact remains that trade does lag. The 
explanation—the only possible explana- 
tion—is that there is no confidence on 
the part of American manufacturers and 
merchants that extensive profitable trade 
with Soviet Russia is possible. 

The group we are now discussing is 
interested primarily in the political issue, 
namely, the recognition by the United 
States of the present Soviet Government 
as the Government of Russia de facto 
and de jure. It is not at all difficult to 
understand the reason why so much im- 
portance is attached by the Bolsheviki 
to this matter of recognition by one or 
more of the Great Powers that they 
spend millions of rubles to bring it about, 
especially on agitation and propaganda 
in foreign countries designed to compel 
the Governments of those countries to 
give them formal recognition. Their 
motives are both economic and political. 

A very large part of the gold now in 
the possession of the Soviet Government, 
and by far the greater part of all other 
commodities available for export, con- 
sists of the property of individuals and 
firms confiscated by the Soviet authori- 
ties. Bank deposits and foreign securi- 
ties to the value of hundreds of millions 
of rubles, and large supplies of timber, 
flax, hides, bristles, and other commod- 
ities were thus confiscated. A very con- 
siderable proportion of the whole was the 
property of foreigners, that is to say, 
of the citizens of other countries, notably 
of France, England, the United States, 
Germany, Sweden, and Belgium. Obvi- 
ously, the title of the Soviet Government 
to these things is clouded and disput- 
able. Suppose, for example, that a firm 
in Cleveland agrees to take a lot of hides 
in exchange for machinery, that the 
trade is effected, and that in due course 
the hides arrive in New York and are 
promptly claimed by the representative 
of the original owners from whom the 
Bolsheviki stole them, a company com- 
posed in whole or in large part of Amer- 
ican citizens. Can anyone doubt that our 
laws would protect the rights of the 
original owners, or that our courts would 
deny the legality of the transfer of the 
hides from the Bolsheviki to the Cleve- 
land firm? The latter’s status would be 
that of any other receiver of stolen goods 
and the doctrine of caveat emptor would 
apply. 

On the other hand, if Soviet author- 
ities are recognized as the government 
de jure of Russia, acts of confiscation by 
it, provided they were carried out in ac- 
cordance with a regularly promulgated 
law, would place the matter on a very 
different basis. What the Bolsheviki 
hope is that the recognition by the Great 
Powers, or by any one of them, will val- 
idate their title to all confiscated and 


stolen goods. How important this is, 
both economically and politically, to the 
Bolshevist rulers of Russia is illustrated 
by a case recently adjudicated by a Brit- 
ish court. In August, 1920, Krasin and 
his colleagues, as “the agents of the 
Soviet of the People’s Commissaries,” en- 
tered into a contract with an English 
firm disposing of a lot of timber. When 
the first part of this timber arrived in 
England it was immediately attached by 
the representative of a Russian firm hav- 
ing a branch in England, who claimed 
priority of ownership. The claimant 
company proved that the timber had be- 
longed to it and had been confiscated by 
the Bolshevist Government in 1918. The 
judgment of the court restored the tim- 
ber to its original owners and denied the 
validity of the seizure by the Bolsheviki 
and of the subsequent sale. The signif- 
icant point of the decision, of greatest 
pertinence to our present discussion, is 
that the English purchasers of the con- 
fiscated timber set up the plea that the 
presence of the Soviet Trade Mission in 
England, and its negotiations with the 
Foreign Office constituted a practical rec- 
ognition of the Soviet Government as a 
Government de facto, if not de jure, 
and the rejection of that plea by 
the court. The right of the Soviet 
Government to seize property and 
confiscate it could not be admitted in 
Great Britain, the court held, because 
“the British Government had never rec- 
ognized the Soviet Government, which in 
this country (Great Britain) had, there- 
fore, no legal status.” Recognition of 
the Soviet Power as the de jure Govern- 
ment of Russia would, apparently, ac- 
cording to Mr. Justice Roche, make it 
possible for one British trader, or group 
of traders, to receive in exchange for 
goods the confiscated property of an- 
other British trader or group of traders. 
In this country, assuming the same legal 
doctrine to be applied, a firm in Chicago 
composed of American citizens would 
receive as payment goods stolen from a 
firm in Toledo or Detroit, also composed 
of American citizens. That this would 
be a very profitable arrangement for the 
Bolsheviki is quite apparent, but where 
would be the profit for America? 

There is another reason why the Bol- 
sheviki are anxious to secure recogni- 
tion—a reason of revolutionary political 
policy. Recognition means the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations, with all that 
is implied therein. It means the pres- 
ence of a Bolshevist Ambassador at 
Washington. It means the presence of 
numerous other diplomatic officials. It 
means the presence of Bolshevist Com- 
missaries as Consuls in our great ports 
and chief cities. And these, in turn, 
mean an organized attempt to overthrow 
our Government and to precipitate social 
revolution here. There is not the slight- 
est room for doubt upon this point. Not 


only have the leaders of the Bolsheviki 
expressed their intention with brutal and 
cynical frankness, but, as I shall pres- 
ently show, wherever they have been 
permitted to have diplomatic agents they 
have proceeded to use the privileges and 
immunities granted to such agents as 
channels for the dissemination of their 
poisonous propaganda, and for carrying 
on intrigues and conspiracies. 
JOHN SPARGO 


Albert A. Michelson, 
Physicist 


T is a pleasant experience to be asked 

to contribute an article on a subject 
having to do with physics that has noth- 
ing to do with Einstein. But I have 
spoken too quickly, for before Einstein 
was Michelson, and without the famous 
Michelson-Morley experiment to deter- 
mine whether the earth moved through 
the ether there would probably have been 
no Principle of Relativity. 

If anything were necessary to demon- 
strate that astronomy is a part of physics 
it would have been furnished by the 
superb achievement of Michelson, just 
announced at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Physical Society in Chicago, of 
measuring for the first time the apparent 
diameter of a fixed star. To the man in 
the street who gazes at the stars and 
thinks the most wonderful achievement 
of the astronomer is that of ascertaining 
their names this will not mean much. 
Most people suppose that as telescopes 
are made larger and more powerful the 
image of a star, like that of the moon and 
the planets, becomes larger. Not so, for 
no matter how large the lens or mirror, 
every fixed star remains no more than a 
point. The beautiful photographs of the 
heavens through the great telescopes at 
Mt. Wilson and elsewhere, with which 
the public is now familiar, do show star 
images of a certain size, but that is due 
to peculiarities of the photographic plate, 
and does not represent what is seen in 
the telescope. 

The performance of large telescopes 
may be appreciated when it is stated that 
it takes a very large telescope to detect 
an angular difference of one-tenth of a 
second, a second representing say an inch 
on a man’s nose three miles away. How, 
then, has Michelson succeeded in measur- 
ing an angle many times smaller than 
this, with an accuracy a thousand times 
as great? I hold in my hand a paper by 
Michelson printed in the London Philo- 
sophical Magazine for July, 1890, while 
he was professor at Clark University, on 
“The Application of Interference Meth- 
ods to Astronomical Measurements,” in 
which he suggested how to do it. On the 
last page occurs this sentence: “If among 
the nearer fixed stars there is any as 
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large as our sun, it would subtend an 
angle of about one-hundredth of a second 
of arc,’ and he considers it feasible to 
observe this angle by interference meth- 
ods. This was prophetic, for he has now 
found a star, Alpha Orionis, familiarly 
called Betelgeuse, that is more than three 
hundred times the diameter of our sun, 
but not so near to us as was contemplated 
in the statement quoted. 

What is interference, and how is the 
trick done? One of the few things about 
light that have not been upset by modern 
theories is that it is a phenomenon of 
waves, with ups and downs of vibration. 
When the ups of two waves occur at the 
same place we have more light, when the 
up of one and the down of another come 
together we have less light. If the light 
from one source is made to travel differ- 
ent distances by different paths, this so- 
called interference of the ups and downs 
shows rhythmic fringes of light and 
dark. If a luminous object is broad 
enough so that the difference of distance 
from its two edges is great enough such 
fringes may be formed. Within a few 
months, most successful applications of 
the principle of interference have been 
made by Michelson and others at the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory in California of the 
Carnegie Institution, measuring the di- 
ameters of the planets and the distances 
apart of certain double stars. 

Why so long a time has passed between 
the inception of the idea and its realiza- 
tion on a grand scale is unknown to the 
writer; probably because of occupation 
with other interests. The astounding 
success is a good example of codperation 
—not that kind which I saw some years 
ago in asking a young gentleman what 
he did in his course of physics. “Oh,” 
said he, “there’s somethin’ about a tuning- 
fork and a long glass. We work in pairs 
—TI turn on the water, and the other fel- 
ler [this was before the time of ‘guys’ ] 


¢ 


measures the length’—but of the sort of 


scientific codperation where each fur- 
nishes all the means at his disposal. Dr. 
George Hale put the great mirror tele- 
scope (the largest in existence) at the 
disposal of the physicist, who contributed 
the knowledge and the skill. 


I was to-day asked, What is the use of 


it? It is the same as that of a diamond 
—its beauty, and the difficulty of making 
it. It will not lower the price of coal or 
make cheap food. It is an example of 
what has always been Michelson’s meth- 
od—when he has done a thing it has been 
found impossible for anyone else to im- 
prove on it. 

If he had never invented the interfer- 
ometer, Michelson. would have been 
famous for his measurement of the vel- 
ocity of light, made when a very young 
man, and exceeding in accuracy even to- 
day that of any other. The most famous 
application of his interferometer was his 
celebrated attempt made with Morley 
(really a chemist) and first announced 


fifteen years ago, to detect the motion 
of the earth through the ether, which was 
never explained until Ejinstein’s start- 
ling hypothesis. A very recent one is the 
application to the observation of the 
tidal deformations of the earth, or 
“breathing of the earth” as it has been 
called, in which a long level several hun- 
dred feet in length has its very minute 
angular shift determined by the inter- 
ferometer. A very important one made 
twenty-eight years ago was to measure 
lengths in terms of light-waves, obtain- 
ing the value of the standard of length 
for the world with an accuracy of about 
one part in ten millions, which is about 
as accurate as we know anything in 
physics. 

Michelson has spent a good many 
years in making perhaps the most perfect 
diffraction gratings for the study of 
spectra that exist. A few years ago he 
was invited to be a delegate to a scien- 
tific congress held in South America, 
where he described these gratings. When 
asked what language he read his paper 
in, he said in Spanish—he took some 
books on the ship with him and learned 
it on the voyage down. This is the 
proper spirit of the scientist, he starts 
in to do a thing and puts it through. 

The United States is not a very favor- 
able milieu for scientific research not of 
a commercial or military nature. Still 
we have had some physicists of the first 
order, Benjamin Franklin; Joseph Henry, 
professor at Princeton and secretary of 
the Smithsonian, co-discoverer with Fara- 
day of induction of electric currents, 
whose statue in Washington is notable 
among an army of bronze admirals and 
generals; Rowland of Johns Hopkins, the 
first president of the American Physical 
Society; and Michelson, the second. He 
is a member of all the leading European 
learned societies, has received from them 
the highest possible marks of distinction, 
and is undoubtedly our premier scientist. 
He was the first in this country to be 
awarded the Nobel Prize. 

I recently in these columns related a 
story of Michelson—I will close with an- 
other, typical of—never mind. Some 
years before the war he was invited to 
deliver a course of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. During the sum- 
mer he went down to Kiel to see the re- 
gatta, and incidentally was presented to 
the late Kaiser. The American fleet was 
there, and the admiral was an old friend 
and classmate of Michelson’s at Annapo- 
lis, who had become famous rather than 
celebrated in a way not here to be told. 
Michelson went aboard the flagship, and 
was shown about by his friend with evi- 
dent pride. As they parted the officer 
slapped him on the back with the friendly 
remark, “You made a great mistake, 
Mike—you might have been an admiral 
by now.” Such is fame! 

ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER 

Clark University 


The Municipal Exam- 
ple: A New Trend in 


Government 


ERHAPS because of Mr. Bryce’s fa- 
mous dictum that the city was the 
most conspicuous failure in American 
government, too many people have been 
inclined to attach an entirely undeserved 
merit to other governmental units. This 
tendency is rapidly passing. What was 
true of the average city of the eighties 
and nineties is true only of the excep- 
tional city in 1920. The results of twenty 
years of civic rehabilitation are too 
clearly defined to be even questioned. If 
the former disgust with municipal condi- 
tions has disappeared, so also has our 
complacency with State and National 
machinery. Investigation has shown 
that they have all the same defects which 
made the city a hissing and a byword in 
former years. 

But in both of them there is abundant 
evidence of the same renovation which 
has since 1900 made the city a credit in- 
stead of a disgrace. It is in the State 
that results can be best seen, and there 
the influence of recent municipal history 
is apparent not only in actual reorgani- 
zation but in the whole spirit of gov- 
ernment. 

The State owes much to the city. 
Civic righteousness came with the revolt 
against intolerable municipal conditions, 
but its effects were not confined to the 
city. Social and humanitarian activities 
were an urban problem long before the 
State was seriously concerned. Ameri- 
canization, to which Governors, Con- 
gressmen, and Presidential candidates 
now give so much attention, was long 
known to the municipal worker as a 
problem pressing for solution. But per- 
haps the greatest contribution which the 
city has made to American government 
was the introduction of the scientific 
spirit. The commission plan gave a bet- 
ter conception of the importance of com- 
bined power and responsibility as a work- 
ing principle of government. The estab- 
lishment of the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research and similar organi- 
zations has brought the critical analyti- 
cal spirit which will eventually dispel the 
control of outworn theories, prejudices, 
and catch phrases. As Governor Capper 
said of Kansas a few years ago, “We 
have relied too much upon the Bird 0’ 
Freedom, the Star-Spangled Banner, po- 
litical wind-jamming, and campaign bun- ~ 
combe, and not enough upon plain busi- 
ness sense. We have left government to 
precedent and indifference, and red tape 
and expediency, and all the other attend- 
ants of mismanagement and bad govern- 
ment. And we pay the price in high 
taxes and poor service.” 

As late as 1913 the efficiency move- 
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ment in government was confined very 
ie nadit-is: true, 
made headway in Wisconsin and a few 
other States where investigating com- 
missions had shown the urgent need of 
better organizations and methods. Pres- 
jdent Taft’s Commission on Efficiency 
and Economy had driven a few broad 
trails through the administrative jungles 
in the national Government. In 1914, a 
New York commission made a volumi- 
nous report on the administrative sys- 
tem in that State which questioned not 
only administrative detail but some of 
the fundamental features of State gov- 
ernment itself. It was in the preceding 
year that Governor Hodges drew con- 
siderable attention by his attack on 
the existing governmental system in 
Kansas, suggesting the small unicameral 
Legislature with broad Constitutional 
powers as the best remedy. The New 
York report was the basis of a great 
debate in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1915, in the course of which some of 
our sacred fetiches received decidedly 
rough handling. The reforms proposed 
by the Convention were defeated on ref- 
-erence to the people, but the discussion 
drew nation-wide attention from stu- 
dents and practical governmental work- 
ers alike. 

In the last five years progress has been 
remarkable. In 1916 Maryland, as the 
result of a careful survey of conditions 
in the State government, adopted her fa- 
mous budget amendment putting ade- 
quate financial power in the hands of 
the Governor and incidentally throwing 
overboard most of the theory of separa- 
tion of powers so far as applied to finan- 
cial methods. In the same year Frank 
O. Lowden was chosen Governor of IIli- 
nois on a platform pledging business gov- 
ernment and a reorganization of the 
administrative departments of the State. 


_ In his first message to the Legislature, 


_ have gone, never to return. 
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Governor Lowden declared that “the 
problems of government are becoming 
more difficult, because more complex, all 
the time. The old days of laissez-faire 
The State 
everywhere has taken on new functions 
which it will not relinquish. To meet 
these obligations, democracy must show 
a constantly increasing efficiency in gov- 
ernment. That is the test which we now 
must meet, and if we do not meet it 
democracy is doomed. For there is a law 
older than any that man has written, 
under the operation of which no human 
institution can endure unless it renders 
a real service to mankind.” It would be 
well if every citizen could study and ap- 
Preciate the full significance of these 
words. 

Governor Lowden was able to see a 


| prompt application of his doctrine in the 


Administrative Code which the 1917 Leg- 


_ islature adopted, and by which more than 
| one hundred and twenty-five semi-inde- 
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pendent agencies were consolidated in 
nine great departments. Two years later 
the Governor was able to report that the 
reorganization had been little short of 
providential, in view of the added bur- 
dens of war time, and that for the first 
time administration had been really busi- 
ness-like and effective. Since then 
Idaho, Nebraska, and Massachusetts have 
brought about similar reorganizations. 
In more than half the States, Governors 
have urged a greater or less degree of 
consolidation and reorganization. Many 
of them have also urged the adoption 
of an executive budget of the Maryland 
type. 

The cost of government is rising. So- 
cialization has moved rapidly in recent 
years, and invariably means more gov- 
ernmental machinery and more taxes. 
Yet this socialization is as generally ac- 
cepted in the States as in the cities. 
The programmes of highway building, 
social insurance, industrial education, 
public health improvement, and countless 
other activities show the current tenden- 
cies. Any such programme means a tre- 
mendous increase in State machinery. 
The complexity of State administration 
has been produced by accumulating stat- 
utes and amendments, just as in the case 
of municipal charters. If present con- 
ditions demand simplification, further 
extensions can hardly be possible without 
thorough-going reorganization. The sit- 
uation is frankly recognized by the large 
number of Governors who have de- 
manded consolidation, centralized pur- 
chasing, salary standardization, and uni- 
form scientific accounting. Along with 
these demands, which all tend to simpli- 
fication, goes that for greatest freedom 
and responsibility for the executive. As 
the New York Reconstruction Commis- 
sion said in its report, ‘Democracy does 
not merely mean periodical elections. It 
means a government held accountable to 
the people between elections. In order 
that the people may hold their govern- 
ment to account they must have a gov- 
ernment that they can understand.” The 
simplification of city governments since 
1900 is an expression of the same idea. 
Its value and effectiveness need no com- 
ment. 

It will be noticed that the improve- 
ment of State government has been con- 
fined largely to one department. It is 


‘open to some of the same objections as 


those city charters which have given an 
excessive power to the mayor at the ex- 
pense of the council. It is unlikely that 
a strong and efficient executive depart- 
ment can long operate without showing 
up the defects and weaknesses of the two 
coérdinate branches. It will mean sooner 
or later a rehabilitated Legislature. The 
New York Convention of 1915 took some 
steps in that direction, and other States 
will undoubtedly do the same in the Con- 
stitutional conventions of the coming 
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decade. There is already evident a cer- 
tain distrust of the Constitutions so pop- 
ular in the past, which hamper, restrict, 
and prohibit the Legislature on every 
side. It is to be hoped that a freer hand 
in the administration of justice will be 
given the courts and that in the end 
there will be a revival of permanent ten- 
ure and independence. It is on the whole 
a hopeful outlook. The municipal elec- 
torate, with its experience of the last 
twenty years, its progressive philosophy 
of government, combined with the fact 
that it to-day constitutes a numerical 
majority of the total voting population, 
has a privilege and an obligation to sup- 
port the movement for a more efficient 
and responsible system in State and na- 
tion. 
WILLIAM A. ROBINSON 


Correspondence 
The Open Shop Offensive 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
“Launching an offensive’ may be a 
war-time phrase, but in these piping 
times of peace it still holds on. Offen- 
Sives in all directions are the order of the 
day. Probably the most important, be- 
cause the largest and most far-reaching, 
is about to be directed against or- 
ganized labor. Weak-kneed employers 
will wince at this statement. They will 
say that the open-shop campaign has 
nothing to do with organized labor per 
se. They will tell you that all they are 
after is to restore to the people (and to 
themselves) the liberty which was for- 
merly theirs and which organized labor 
arrogated to itself by its autocratic con- 
duct during the war. This sounds rea- 
sonable and, if it is so, we should know it. 
We cannot be convinced unless those 
who are conducting the open-shop cam- 
paign will tell us just what they mean by 
the words “open shop.” It is a phrase of 
chameleon-like meaning which takes on 
almost any color according to the faith of 
each who uses it. As the New Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce has put it: 

The terms “open shop” and “closed shop” 
are vague and misleading. A non-union 
shop is not necessarily open; it is often 
closed to union men. A union shop is not 
necessarily closed; there are many instances 
of shops where the union is recognized and 
yet no discrimination is allowed as between 
union and non-union workers. 

What, then, does the campaign for the 
open shop really signify, if we may con- 
sider the phrase “open shop” to mean 
what it seems to say? It means, of 
course, a campaign against the closed 
shop. And what does that mean? It 
means a phantom battle against a phan- 
tom enemy. It means this because at 
no time has organized labor ever been 
willing to wage a general war in favor of 
the closed shop. To be sure, it is one 
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of its tenets, an ideal toward which it is 
striving. But of its being anything more 
than an ideal there is no evidence. 
During the last thirty years there have 
been four industrial crises which might 
be called nation-wide. They were the 
Homestead strike in 1892, the anthracite 
coal strike of 1902, the threatened rail- 
way strike of 1916, and the steel strike 
of 1919. What were the objects of these 
strikes? The first and last were for the 
right merely to organize. In these two 
instances it is strictly true that the em- 
ployers were conducting a closed shop 
against the organization of labor in any 
form rather than labor conducting a 
closed shop in behalf of the union. The 
anthracite coal strike of 1902, settled so 
spectacularly and effectively by President 
Roosevelt’s Anthracite Coal Commission, 
was a revolt by labor against long hours, 
low wages, and intolerable working con- 
ditions. The record does not disclose 
any demand upon the part of the miners 
for a closed shop or for any concessions 
of a similar kind. The threatened strike 
of railway engineers and trainmen, end- 
ing in the enactment of the Adamson 
Law in the spring of 1917, was concerned 
with wage and working conditions. The 
fact that no demand for a closed shop 
was made by the railway workers was 
particularly significant in view of the 
numbers enrolled in the railway labor 
unions and the strength of their organ- 
ization. It is probably true that if a 
demand for a closed shop arrangement 
of some sort had been made by the rail- 
way unions in 1916, their strength, both 
actual and potential, would have forced 
some concessions of importance. The 
unions made no such demands, and of 
course no such concessions were granted. 
The evidence concerning these four 
important crises is all one way, but 
naturally they do not cover the whole 
story. There have been strikes for the 
closed shop, and successful ones, too, as, 
for instance, in the printing and building 
trades. These closed-shop successes have 
been followed by the signing of trade 
agreements, most of which have been 
lived up to, and the general result of 
which has been a stabilization of working 
conditions, at least equal to and, in most 
cases, far superior to the chaotic condi- 
tions existing before the closed shop ré- 
gime. Aside from those facts, however, 
and granting that the closed shop is a 
thoroughly pernicious institution wher- 
ever installed, there can really be no 
sincere alarm over its growth in the last 
ten years. The growth of the closed shop 
in the United States during that period 
has not been abnormal and the idea has 
not gained enough strength, even in the 
minds of trade unionists, to be fought 
for in any strike of country-wide pro- 
portions since trade unionism was born. 
If we are unprejudiced, then, we can 
conclude with perfect truth that the 


fight against the closed shop as such is 
no fight at all. Can we predict that the 
activity of the open-shop campaigners 
will cease when the absurdity of their 
purpose is disclosed? Of some of the 
fairer employers, yes. But of the others, 
no. They are out to crack organized 
labor and crack it wide open. They will 
do it carefully, secretly perhaps, with the 
aid of any convenient slogan. But they 
will do it, if they can. 

It is no crime to oppose organized 
labor, provided the methods used are 
legitimate. It may seem a wise course 
to many to oppose it and to fight its 
growth with all the might that can be 
mustered. Some of us will conceive such 
a course as a terrible mistake. We shall 
continue to think that a break-up of 
trade-unionism would set back the hands 
of the industrial clock a century, and 
lead to a procession of evil conditions 
such as long hours, unfair wages, child 
labor, and the like, which we thought had 
been cured once and for all. This is a 
free country, however, and our opinions 
are not sacrosanct just because they are 
our own. But do not let us permit any 
man or any group of men to cloud the 
issue. If there is to be a fight, let it be 
a fair fight with fair weapons. Other- 
wise it is an underhand, dirty fight, 
vicious to the last degree, and ultimately 
bound to react with disastrous effect 
upon all employers, whether they are re- 
sponsible for it or not. 

ERNEST G. DRAPER 
President, American Creosoting Co. 
New York, December 16 


Freudism and Rationalism 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Freudism, like Pragmatism, Bergson- 
ism, Spiritualism, and similar schools, 
takes issue with Rationalism, denying 
the supremacy of reason in thought and 
conduct and ascribing predominance to 
emotion and impulse. It teaches that 
reason is dominant in conscious thought, 
but it holds that the unconscious mind 
is much older and larger than the con- 
scious and therefore overshadows it. 

That there is such a thing as human 
nature, which our conscious rationality 
at any particular time does not fully 
express or control; that an immature, 
misguided, or arbitrary consciousness 
may, however, temporarily obstruct, con- 
fuse, or repress some of the faculties; 
that eventually the thwarted faculties 
may overthrow this control or undermine 
the character; these are propositions 
whose truth and importance few of us 
would dispute or minimize. 

But there is no ground for the as- 
sumptions that rational control is limited 
to the conscious life, that reason is less 
fundamental or less primitive than emo- 
tion and impulse, and that the uncon- 
scious instincts are absolutely indestruct- 


ible. Reason controls many activities 
without conscious effort, delegating them 
to instinct because they function prop- 
erly but assuming command whenever 
adjustments are needed. Again, reason 
is not confined to civilized mankind; it is 
possessed by all races, is immanent in 
plant and animal life, and pervades the 
universe. Were this not true how could 
reason have originated? Could a non- 
rational universe have produced ration- 
ality? Third, the instinctive desires and 
impulses are no more ineradicable than 
are the conscious perceptions. In repre- 
senting the instincts, both good and bad, 
as absolutely indestructible, the Freu- 
dians invent a bugbear which the stout- 
hearted and vigorous will only despise 
or ignore, but which the timid and credu- 
lous may brood over and fear. 

The view that repressed desires are 
revealed in dreams, etc., may be true in 
some degree, but in the main the desires 
manifest themselves in consciousness, 
and when they cease to do so they are 
usually dead beyond recovery... Dreams 
in most cases have little sense or signifi- 
cance, being only reflections and distor- 
tions of the conscious thoughts during 
the day or in years past. 

One of the worst features of the doc- 
trine is the monstrous magnifying of the 
sex instinct. Especially abhorrent is the 
idea that parental and filial love is largely 
the same in character as the sexual love 
of man and woman. Not that sexual 
love is not admirable; the evil is that 
identification of the love of parent and 
child with sexual love destroys the for- 
mer’s distinctive meaning and beauty. 

Cyrus H. ESHLEMAN 

Ludington, Mich., October 24 


A House of Happiness 


USKY firelight seen on an old brown 
jug 
Long ago, with cold stars through the 
panes, 
Blue fringe of gentians in September 
rains, 
And the enchanted gardens of a Persian 
rug; 
Of such would be 
Most fittingly 
Fashioned complete my House of 
Happiness. 


A friend’s goodwill when youth was all 
goodwill, 
A golden phrase some old professor 
made, 
My sweetheart’s happiest smile for me 
displayed, 
A baby’s ways that make a grown man 
thrill; 
With these all blent 
I'll be content 
And keep song always in my House 
of Happiness. 
ROBERT P. COFFIN 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Firty Contemporary One-Acr Prays, 
edited by Frank Shay and Pierre 
Loving. Stewart & Kidd Company. 


Bye-Patus 1N Curio Cou.LEcTING, by 
Arthur Hayden. Stokes. 


SPECIALLY SELECTED, A CHOICE oF EssAys, 
by E. V Lucas _ Illustrated by G. L. 
Stampa. Methuen. 


CoLttEcTED Essays AND Reviews, by 
William James. Longmans. 


which range in 


These essays, 
date from 1869 to 1910, have never 
before appeared in book form. 


HE volume of “Fifty Contemporary 

One-Act Plays” (Stewart & Kidd), 
edited by Frank Shay and Pierre Loving, 
is a source of pleasure for the reader, but 
a true life-saver for the amateur dra- 
matic club or the little theatre. It is 
hard to think of any kind of book more 
welcome to such organizations. Plays 
from sixteen countries or languages are 
given (all in the English version) and 
not only are the obvious nations, like 
France, Germany, England, and Amer- 
ica, represented, but there are also ex- 
amples by the playwrights of Bolivia, 
India, Holland, and Hungary, among 
others. The plays have been carefully 
tested as to their acting value, as well as 
their literary merit. One-half the collec- 
tion have never been published before in 
book form; thirty-one of the plays are no 
longer obtainable in any other edition. 


The compilation of lists of suggested 
reading, of good books, or “great’’ books, 
or classics, or even of ‘“‘best’’ books, is a 
harmless and sometimes, maybe, a use- 
ful exercise. It is not taken so seriously 
to-day, either by compilers or by their 
victims, as it was when Lord Avebury 
(or Lord Acton?) compiled the hundred 
best, or when President Eliot arranged 
the Five-Foot Shelf in some fifteen or 
twenty feet of linear space. When such 
a list is printed, some earnest souls come 
to grief; they blindly dash themselves— 
like Stephen Phillips’s eagle—against its 
awful ramparts, and their bodies are 
later found not by the wall, but a long 
distance away. The first of those tre- 
mendous classics has been too much for 
them; henceforth they say as little about 
the course of reading they valiantly re- 
solved upon as do those other heroic per- 
sons a week after they have announced 
that they intend to begin each day with 
an hour’s exercise and a cold bath. At- 
tempted too seriously, or bought all in a 
lump, the ‘‘Hundred Best Books’”’ or the 
“Harvard Classics” may be a deterrent, 
not an incentive to reading. 


In its quarterly Branch Library News,. 


the New York Public Library has printed 
a list which it calls merely “thirty-six 
good books which a man or woman might 
read as a programme of self-develop- 
ment.” This descriptive phrase, with the 
added word “winter” before the word 
programme, was furnished by a news 
syndicate at whose request the list was 
compiled. The syndicate has sent the 
list to about six hundred newspapers, 
mainly in smaller towns of the West. 
Comment upon the list, and upon the 
remarks made about it in the press, may 
be understood better if the list is given. 
This is it: 

“Kim,” by Kipling. 

“The Return of the Native,’ by Hardy. 

“The Call of the Wild,” by London. 

“Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” by Mark 
Twain. 

“Tono-Bungay,” by Wells. 

“The House of Seven Gables,” by Haw- 
thorne. 

“The Rise of Silas Lapham,” by Howells. 

“Tales,” by Poe. 

“The Cloister and the Hearth,” by Reade. 


“Tsland Nights’ Entertainments,” by Steven- 
son. 

“Vanity Fair,” by Thackeray. 

“A Tale of Two Cities,” by Dickens. 


“Leaves of Grass,’ by Whitman. 

“The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,” 
compiled by Palgrave. 

“Verse, inclusive edition, 1885-1918,” by Kip- 
ling. 

“The New Poetry.” 
roe and Henderson. 


An anthology, by Mon- 


“Discovery of America,” by Fiske. 

“France and England in North America,” by 
Parkman. 

“History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850,” by Rhodes. 


“The American Commonwealth,” by Bryce. 


“Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” by 
Trevelyan. 

“Life of Benjamin Franklin,” by himself. 

“Life of Johnson,” by Boswell. 

“Life of Benvenuto Cellini,” by 
translated by Symonds. 

“Mark Twain,” a biography, by Paine. 

“Letters to his Children,” by Roosevelt. 


“Walden, or Life in the Woods,” by Thoreau, 
“The Book of a Naturalist,” by W. H. Hud- 
son. 


“Alice’s 
Carroll. 
“Dissertations by Mr. Dooley,” 
“Rudder Grange,” by Stockton. 
“The Wind in the Willows,” by Grahame. 


“Tnterpretations of Literature,” 
“Essays,” by Emerson. 
“Essays of Elia,’ by Lamb. 


“Three Plays for Puritans,” by Shaw. 


himself, 


Adventures in Wonderland,” by 


by Dunne. 


by Hearn. 


To forestall some of the usual criticism 
upon such lists, the Library printed a 
brief explanation, from which this is 
quoted: 


The number, thirty-six, was chosen by the 
company and has no especial significance. This 
is not a list of the thirty-six “best” books; no- 
body can say which are the thirty-six “best” 
or the hundred “best” books. It depends on 
the purpose of the books,—“best” for what? 
Nor is this a “well-balanced” list: it is heavily 
weighted on certain sides. The history, for 


instance, is all American history. It is not a 
list of classics. Some of the books are great 
and famous works, which have survived for a 
long time; others have been written within the 
past few years. Some of the greatest books in 
the world—the Bible and Shakespeare, for ex- 
amples—were excluded at the start, because 
everybody is supposed to know about them. 

The comments in different newspapers 
have been coming to me for the past 
fortnight and have furnished no little 
entertainment. They have varied from 
the remark by the conductor of one hu- 
morous column that he would O K any 
list which contained Dooley, to the obser- 
vation by another columnist that he con- 
sidered any list damned which had in it 
“The American Commonwealth.” (Bit- 
ter recollections of required reading at 
college!) For the most part, however, 
they were sympathetic and interested; 
they recognized that the Library was not 
setting up a counsel of perfection; that 
it was not condemning any book by omit- 
ting it; that it was simply saying: 
“Here are the names of some good books; 
you may find something for your benefit 
or amusement among them.” 

Some of the questions asked by the 
commentators are unanswerable. ‘Why 
not ‘The Three Musketeers’?” is one of 
these. Other questions—such as “Why 
is this, that, or the other, included?” are 
to be answered as the March Hare an- 
swered Alice: “Why not?” There are 
certain emancipated spirits, with chips 
on shoulders, who are always lying in 
wait for librarians, in search of “pru- 
dishness”’; they always scan such a list 
attentively, eager to denounce what they 
call “‘hide-bound Puritanism.” Hardly 
could any fair-minded person think that 
Puritanism had dictated this list, con- 
sidering some of the titles, but one or 
two critics thought they had detected it 
in “The House of Seven Gables” in place 
of “The Scarlet Letter.” They forgot 
that the latter is in almost every high- 
school library, and is everywhere recom- 
mended. The choice of ‘‘Island Nights” 
by Stevenson, instead of “Treasure Is- 
land” or “Kidnapped,” puzzled a number 
of writers, who failed to remember how 
much the two latter have been recom- 
mended, and that, excellent as they are, 
they are in conventional fields, and lack 
much of the originality of the South Sea 
tales (in “Island Nights”) as well as of 
“Dr. Jekyll” and “The Child’s Garden.” 


The Library’s list tries to set a stand- 
ard, but also to take into consideration 
the tastes and limitations of the average 
man, instead of proclaiming a number of 
colossal classics. It offers u few of the 
salads and ices, the soufflés and sweets of 
literature, as well as the roasts and veg- 
etables. While it is true that there are 
frivolous readers who ought to be more 
serious, there are also many serious ones 
who need to drop Marx and Freud, and 
take up “The Dolly Dialogues.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
The British Navy’s Bit 


Nava Operations. Voi. I: To THE BATTLE 
OF THE FALKLANDS. By Sir Julian S. Cor- 
bett. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

MMEDIATELY upon our declaring 

war with Germany, a gentleman high 

in authority suggested to the Secretary 
of the Navy that he should get at once a 
competent person to collate, day by day, 
the reports, orders, letters, and all items 
of information concerning our naval ac- 
tivities, with a view to the rapid prepa- 
ration of an authoritative account of the 
-part taken by our Navy in the great con- 
test. With characteristic procrastina- 
tion, Mr. Daniels said he “would consider 
the matter.” After the lapse of three 
months he appointed to this duty an ob- 
scure newspaper reporter, of whom it 
was said that “he did not know the dif- 
ference between a dreadnought and a 
destroyer.” In a few weeks his unfit- 
ness for the task became so apparent 
that he gave it up and joined Mr. Creel’s 
publicity bureau. In consequence of this 
failure to grasp the importance of col- 
lecting the necessary data as they devel- 
oped, the official history of our Navy’s 
work in the war is not yet written, and 
its writing will be greatly retarded by 
the necessity of going through the huge 
mass of evidence which might so readily 
have been sifted as it came in. 

In marked contrast with Mr. Daniels’ 
indifference is the action taken by the 
Historical Section of Great Britain’s 
Committee of Imperial Defense in exe- 
cution of the Prime Minister’s announce- 
ment in 1916. The plan is to publish 
all the essential documents in a special 
series, but. apart from these, and pre- 
senting a comprehensive discussion of 
the various movements by the Royal 
Navy, some five volumes by expert hands 
will appear, “to give in narrative form 
and free from technicalities an intelli- 
gible view not only of the operations 
themselves but of their mutual connec- 
tion and meaning, the policy which dic- 
tated them, their relation to military 
and diplomatic action, and the difficul- 
ties and cross-currents which, in some 
cases, delayed their success and robbed 
them of the expected results. Endeavor 
has been made to present the various 
naval movements, actions, and individual 
exploits in their just relation to the war 
as a whole.” No more satisfactory 
scheme can be imagined. 

The first volume, “Naval Operations,” 
amply fulfills this promise. Its composi- 
tion was entrusted to Sir Julian S. Cor- 
bett, the well-known writer on naval af- 
fairs, than whom no more capable stu- 
dent and expositor of maritime warfare 
can be found. He treats mainly of the 
strategy imposed upon the British Navy 
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by the unprecedented situation where 
events in one quarter of the globe exer- 
cised a dominating control over move- 
ments in far distant waters. For ex- 
ample, the uncertainty as to the where- 
abouts of von Spee’s squadron influenced, 
at once, the disposition of vessels in the 
South Atlantic, the West Indies, Austra- 
lian waters, and the Indian Ocean. The 
same may be said of the German cruisers 
Emden, Karlsruhe, Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosze, and others. At all points, again, 
the military necessities were paramount ; 
even the protection of trade routes be- 
came a secondary consideration. These 
necessities prevented the Admiralty from 
waging a purely naval campaign. At the 
same time, they demonstrated the inter- 
dependence of the two services. Never 
in all history have there been so many 
“combined operations.” Of these, that 
in the Cameroons, as here told at length, 
is not the least interesting. 

The Introduction states briefly and 
clearly the general problem at the out- 
break of hostilities and the means avail- 
able for its solution. Then follow an 
account of the preparations for war and 
a description of the British Naval ‘““War 
Book,” containing specific instructions 
for all and sundry, the world over, on 
receipt of the fateful telegram or cable- 
gram. The comparison with our own 
lack of both plan and preparation is un- 
avoidable and—humiliating. 


This first volume of “Naval Opera- 
tions” covers only the early months of 
the campaign up to and including the 
Battle of Jutland, but a careful study of 
its pages will enable the reader to un- 
derstand the motives in succeeding 
phases and to assign to each of the latter 
its due place and value. The stirring 
events during this period are skilfully 
narrated, the author passing from strat- 
egy to tactics with a master hand. Some 
eighteen admirable charts and maps ac- 
company his text in a separate case. 

It is impossible within the space at 
our command to go into the details of 
the episodes analyzed and described in 
this edifying contribution to the litera- 
ture of the war. They may be briefly 
referred to as dealing with the guarding 
of merchant shipping; the affair of the 
Goeben and Breslau, with its disastrous 
effects on the international situation; the 
wonderful passing over to France of the 
British expeditionary force; the naval 
reactions of the retreat from Mons; the 
monitors and other craft on the Belgian 
coast and their share in stopping the 
German army’s drive on Calais; the fight 
off Heligoland, August 28, 1914, in which 
Admiral Beatty came into prominence; 
mine fields, mine layers, and submarines; 
the torpedoing of the Cressy, Hogue, and 
Aboukir; the Yarmouth (or, as the au- 
thor terms it, the Gorleston) raid, 
wherein German vessels initiated the 
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practice of bombarding undefended coast 
towns; the capture of Tsingtau and Ger- 
many’s Pacific islands; the fate of the 
Kénigsberg, Emden, and Karlsruhe; the 
protecting of the transportation of troops 
from India to Egypt and France; Crad- 
dock’s defeat off Coronel, and lastly 
Sturdee’s victory over von Spee. Some 
movements which hitherto have ap- 
peared obscure are described in Chapter 
IX, “Overseas Attack.” It would seem 
as though insufficient stress is laid upon 
the Allies’ need of seizing or destroying 
the countless wireless stations which 
Germany had established all over the 
world for use in this predetermined as- 
sault on civilization, and through which 
she was able to bring together the scat- 
tered vessels that made up von Spee’s 
squadron. 

The author constantly bears witness 
to the better gunnery of the Germans 
at the opening of every naval engage- 
ment and its rapid falling off in accu- 
racy, due, undoubtedly, to their posses- 
sion of exact mechanical instruments for 
fire control, soon shattered by the British 
projectiles. One wonders anew at the 
luck of such raiders as the Emden and 
Karlsruhe in escaping detection, the first 
for so long a time, the second until she 
was sunk by an internal explosion, as 
well as the Berlin, which laid the mine 
that destroyed the Audacious. 

The letterpress is excellent, although 
a few minor typographical errors may 
be noted. Sir Julian’s style is clear and 
concise, his treatment of the subject ad- 
mirable in every way. One marvels at 
the vastness of the duties imposed upon 
the British Navy and, in the main, the 
remarkable manner in which it met every 
situation. A more thrillingly interesting 
book would be hard to find, or one more 
valuable. 


Letter and Spirit 


THE Divine Comepy or Dante ALIGHIERI. 
The Italian text with a translation in Eng- 
lish blank verse and a commentary. By 
Courtney Langdon. Volume II: Purga- 
torio. Cambridge, Mass. University Press. 

E often hear—and make—animad- 

versions upon the crudity of Amer- 
ican culture and taste. There is no doubt 
some truth in the indictment. But at 
least some palliative may be found in the 
singular, enduring, indeed apparently in- 
creasing American taste for the poetry 
of Dante, so austere, refined, remote in 
its appeal. American translations, com- 
mentaries, studies of the Divine Comedy 
multiply year by year; and the minor 
works are not neglected. Welcome as is 

the fact of this prolific interest, it im- 

poses a special obligation upon the new- 

comer in the field. A passable transla- 

tion, a fairly well-informed and informa- . 

tive commentary, served well enough as 

a beginning. But we have long been 
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given such, and better. There is need 
for the better still, but for that only. 
Offering not only a new translation in 
verse, but also an interpretation novel in 
method and in conclusions, Professor 
Langdon invites—and I am sure would 
desire—the strictest testing of his work. 
To be frank, his translation does not 
seem to me to measure up to the highest 
standard. His “interpretative analysis,” 
while it offers much that is valuable, is 
vitiated, in my opinion, by the critic’s 
avowed disdain for the historical fact. 
He will interpret his author “sub specie 
aeternitatis” (p. xv). The attempt is, as 
he admits, “ambitious.” It is also, as a 
method, precarious. It not uncommonly 
amounts to making an author mean what- 
ever the interpreter would like to have 
him mean. Professor Langdon, I think, 
has not wholly escaped the tendency. But 
let us come to particulars, and first as to 
the translation. 

The translation is in blank verse, and, 
generally speaking, is conscientiously 
close. As to the verse itself, the transla- 
tor has in a measure forestalled criticism. 
“Dante’s lines and passages are not all 
of them equally poetic, a few not being 
poetic at all. When, therefore, the orig- 
inal is frankly prosaic, it is natural, and 
even proper, that the translation should 
be prosaic, too” (p. cxxxix). The trans- 
lator is his own judge as to when Dante 
is prosaic. Too much of the time, I fear, 
will say one who reads him through this 
translation. Waiving the matter of pro- 
portion, however, we may fairly put to 
the test renderings of indubitably poetic 
lines. Take the two that Dante himself 
quoted from his canzoni in Purg. ii, 112 
and xxiv, 51 The first— 


Amor che nella mente mi ragiona— 


is stately in diction and artfully musical 
in sound. Professor Langdon renders it: 
The love that talketh with me in my mind. 


This is neither stately nor musical. It 
is not even accurate. If Dante had meant 
“talketh,” he would have used “parla.” 
Also, not “the love,” but “Love” person- 
ified, is intended. The more famous 
other line, which Dante says came to him 
as an inspiration, and gave him great joy, 
Donne ch’avete intelletto d’Amore— 


is rendered 
Ye ladies, who well know what loving is. 


This is the more exasperating, since the 
right translation fairly jumps at one: 


Ladies who have intelligence of love. 


Professor Langdon’s rendering in this 
case illustrates a certain inclination on 
his part towards the homely and collo- 
quial tone. One wonders if he is perhaps 
keeping in mind Dante’s dictum in the 
epistle to Can Grande, that the style of 
the Comedy is “loose and homely” (re- 
missus et humilis). Dante in practice 
ignored that prescription. A striking 
illustration of not only lowly, but low- 
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ered tone, is Professor Langdon’s version 
of the appeal to Beatrice of the three 
maidens symbolizing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity (xxxi, 1386-137). Professor 
Johnson renders their words literally, yet 
poetically and with the theological color 
which is in the original: 

And of thy grace do us the grace, that thou 

Unveil thy mouth to him. 
According to Professor Langdon, these 
types of the spiritual virtues use a ver- 
nacular more commonly associated with 
lady typists. He makes them say: 
Kindly do us the favor to unveil 
thy mouth to him. 

Space is wanting for extended illustra- 
tion, but I think it may be fairly said 
the present translator hardly reproduces 
in English the “curious felicity” of the 
great Italian poet. I have found indeed 
few positive mistranslations. In the 
rubric of canto xiii, “carita’”’ is made to 
mean “generosity.” It should be “love,” 
or “charity” in the theological sense. 
Omission of the sense of “volger,” ‘‘to 
turn,” from i, 60, makes ambiguous the 
statement, 

That he was left but very little time; 
especially as Virgil is made to continue: 

eh have told thee, I was sent to save his 

15¢. 

Not Dante’s life, but his soul, was to be 
saved. The phrase “perché volti avete i 
dossi al su’ (xix, 94-95) is translated 
“why hold ye up your backs,’”—which is 
hardly lucid. ‘Man spirit’ for “costwi’’ 
(xiv, 1) suggests a certain robustious 
vein in modern poetic diction. Also, it 
comes unfortunately from a real spirit, 
surprised at meeting there one who is 
not a spirit. Objection to the rendering 
of “ingegno sottile”’ (xii,66) as “cultured 
minds” is perhaps more debatable. The 
context seems to call for something like 
“critical judgment,” which is plain prose, 
but then so is “cultured minds.” ‘“Cul- 
tured,” moreover, is a word corrupted by 
evil communications. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to bring 
out my feeling about Professor Lang- 
don’s translation by comparing a fairly 
typical passage from it with the version 
of another American scholar. The pas- 
sage, chosen principally because Profes- 
sor C. H. Grandgent happens to have 
printed his translation of it (Dante, 
1916, p. 87), is the denunciation of the 
Wolf of Avarice (xx, 10-15). Here is 
Professor Langdon’s version: 

Be thou accurst, thou ancient Wolf, that prey 

Far greater hast than have all other beasts, 

By reason of thy hunger’s endless depth! 

O Heaven, through whose revolving, some, it 
seems, 

Believe that here below conditions change, 

When will he come, through whom this beast 
shall leave? 

And here is Professor Grandgent’s ver- 

sion: 

A curse upon thee, ancient wolf, that still 

Beyond all other beasts dost covet prey, 
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For nothing can thy hollow hunger fill! 
O sky, by whose gyrations men do say 

That fortunes here below are turned about, 
When shall He come to drive the beast away? 


The only comment I permit myself is to 
wonder why, why with not even exigency 
of rhyme, Professor Langdon should have 
chosen that unhappy concluding verb 
“leave’—as if the Ancient Wolf were a 
caller who had outstayed his welcome! 


“IT attach,” writes Professor Langdon, 
“much more importance to what shall be 
thought of the expository parts of my 
notes, and of the Commentary I hope to 
build upon them, than I do to any ap- 
praisal of the translation of the poem 
they try to explain.” This is to the 
reviewer at once disarming and consol- 
ing. As to the general interpretation of 
the Comedy, until the promised Com- 
mentary is given it would be wiser and 
fairer to suspend judgment. At the same 
time, it may not be amiss to examine 
provisionally certain general principles 
laid down in this volume. 

“Since I am undertaking to find out 
what the poem can mean, or could con- 
sistently be shown to mean, to those who 
are living now, I have not concerned 
myself especially with what it must have 
seemed to mean six hundred years ago, 
when, still fresh from Dante’s mind and 
pen, its words and pictures were, so to 
speak, far more vernacular to his age 
than they can possibly be to ours” (p. 
This pronouncement might be 
taken in several ways, but Professor 
Langdon presently elucidates. Associat- 
ing Dante with “such supreme, spiritually 
human, and poetically creative geniuses 
as Jesus and Shakespeare,” he asks, “how 
can one help realizing that, since these 
seers were forced to express themselves 
through the best current intellectual 
ideas and literary forms afforded by their 
day and land, those ideas and forms 
ought not to be allowed, when no longer 
expressive, to keep men from seeing the 
light they were intended to reveal” (p. 
xi). No one, surely, will dissent, if— 
always if—the light revealed by the mod- 
ern critic is the light the seer intended 
to reveal. But by what test, what spec- 
trum analysis, may we determine this 
identity? Professor Langdon is ready 
with his answer. “I hold,” he says, “that 
one can not get at the vital truth which 
lies at the heart of a great work of 
human thought and art, unless one begin 
by believing sympathetically in its au- 
thor’s spirit and purpose, and then, in 
the revealing light of that sympathy and 
belief, and of one’s inner experience, 
study the printed text of what he uttered 
or wrote.” This is indisputably sound, 
if perhaps not altogether novel, doc- 
trine. St. Paul also declared himself an 
able minister “of the new testament; 
not of the letter, but of the spirit: for 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.” I accept also Professor Langdon’s 
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pragmatic test of the truth of “Dante’s 
or any poet’s”—or any critic’s—spiritual 
teaching: let us “give it the test of 
experience.” Frankly, applying this test 
to his “interpretative analysis” of the 
Purgatory, I am beset with disquieting 
doubts. I seem to find myself directed, 
not to the spirit behind the letter, but to 
a spirit counter to the letter. Take the 
note to iii, 120: 


Through the mouth of Manfred Dante here 
gives utterance to one of the sublimest creative 
appreciations of the unlimited nature of Divine 
Love in all religious literature. Nothing stands, 
or can ever stand between the human soul and 
its real happiness but its own will. To hold that 
all hope of reconciliation is limited to the finite 
life of the body is, it would seem, what no 
really believing “believer” could accept, and is 
apparently opposed to what Dante is in this 
canto trying unorthodoxly to teach, in conflict 
with the tenacious orthodox “letter that killeth.” 


I do not pretend to know what virtue 


may be given to the qualification “appar- 
ently trying to teach,” but I fail to per- 
ceive any taint of unorthodoxy in what 
Dante explicitly is teaching. By confes- 
sion in extremis, Manfred reconciled him- 
self with the Church and with God. As 
it was physically impossible for him to 
reach a priest, his confession was never- 
theless held valid. St. Thomas had al- 
ready ruled that in such cases of neces- 
sity “the supreme priest (God) supplies 
the lack of a priest” (S. T. III, Suppl. 
villi, 2, ad. 1°). Assuredly, as Dante 
says, “the Goodness receiveth 
all who turn to it.” But after separa- 
tion from the body by death the sinful 
soul will never so turn to God. In this 
view, Dante is consistently at one with 
St. Thomas’ (Cf. S. TT. 1 Suppl) iv): 
Because he repented just in time, Man- 
fred is saved. Still, insists Dante, he 
must pay the penalty for his long con- 
tumacy. On this rigorous ruling (iii, 
136-141) there is the surprising com- 
- ment: “One of many passages this, which 
show how protestant Dante was in his 
Catholicism, and how catholic in that 
bold Protestantism of his which ante- 
dated Luther’s by two hundred years.” 
This is a pretty passion of a Dante 
lover, and perhaps natural for one who 
discovers “the fundamental canon of lit- 
erary interpretation” in the ardent ex- 
clamation of Browning’s youthful hero- 
ine, Pompilia: “Oh, how right that is, 
how like Jesus Christ to say that!” (p. 
Ixxx). Yet I suspect that Pompilia, as 
a professing Catholic, would hardly have 
‘sensed’ an anticipation of Luther in a 
doctrine from Thomas Aquinas. I think 
Pompilia, too, for all her unlearnedness, 
would have been puzzled by this eulogy 
of Dante: “On the left of the Car rep- 
resenting the Christian Church Dante 
has placed with marvelous catholicity the 


four pagan virtues, Prudence : 
Temperance . Justice . and 
Fortitude” (Note, xxix, 180). In an 


earlier note in reference to these four 
cardinal virtues known to paganism 


(Note, i, 23), we are informed that 
“Dante, throughout his truly catholic 
poem, does not oppose paganism to Chris- 
tianity, but treats it as a necessary 
pedestal upon which, as a statue, the 
latter should be raised,” etc. But would 
a less marvelously catholic, and Catholic, 
writer have banned prudence, temper- 
ance, justice, fortitude from Christian 


“ethics because the pagans advocated 


them? Or, again, does Professor Lang- 
don mean to credit Dante with innovating 
Christian Aristotelianism? 


Let me hasten to add that many of 
Professor Langdon’s comments are illum- 
inating. Most importantly, his inter- 
pretation of the central symbol of the 
allegory, Beatrice, promises to be a vital 
contribution. I say “promises,” for in 
this above all the full working out of his 
idea must be awaited. It is to be hoped, 
however, that in this matter of symbols, 
their use and significance, he will, how- 
ever reluctantly, concern himself es- 
pecially with what they meant six hun- 
dred years ago. He will so avoid, I 
think, the error he makes in common 
with many modern writers on medieval 
allegory of assuming that a symbol in a 
medieval allegory must necessarily sig- 
nify one thing, and one thing only. 
Dante, for instance, in his epistle to Can 
Grande, says that his poem has “many 
meanings” (polysemum, hoc est plurium 
sensuum). These many meanings must 
fall into four categories, literal, allegor- 
ical, moral, anagogical. But any partic- 
ular symbol may, according to the special 
context, signify any number of related 
things or ideas. If Professor Langdon 
desires an illustration of what I mean, 
let him read ten pages at random in, say, 
the “De Laudibus beatez Mariz Virginis 
Libri XII” of Albertus Magnus. Most 
things mentioned in Scripture are shown 
to be symbols signifying Mary, also in 
other connections Christ, the Church, the 
“faithful soul,’ and other things. So 
Beatrice may well, as Professor 
Langdon holds, signify ‘‘Dante’s and 
therefore, Man’s or the reader’s, inmost, 


intuitive consciousness or immortal 
spiritual nature” (p. cxxi). She may 
also at times’ represent the Reyv- 


elation given to men through the man 
Jesus’s “inmost, intuitive consciousness,” 
or Theology, the codification of Chris- 
tian revelation, or the Church, the di- 
vinely instituted exponent and executive 
of that codified revelation, or—to venture 
a personal conviction—the Virgin Mary, 
central personage and spiritual power in 
the medieval Church. It is not, in short, 
a case of “either or,» butRot 
“both and.” Ink and temper 
might have been saved, may yet be saved, 
by recognition of this simple fact. 

One thing, however, the symbolic Be- 
atrice cannot signify. That is anything 
counter to Dante’s creed. We may not 
like this creed; but it is our fault, not 


his, if we do not know what it is. He 
is explicit enough; and behind his text 
is the lucid authority of St. Thomas. I 
daresay Professor Langdon is right in 
his belief that if Dante were living now, 
he would judge many things differently 
(p. xiv). So would St. Thomas, Shakes- 
peare, Jesus perhaps. Now and then, 
someone—in the pulpit or out of it— 
takes it upon himself to inform us what 
their judgments would be. I admire his 
audacity. But the problem of literary 
interpretation is, I think, a more modest 
one. It concerns itself, not with what 
an author would teach if he were living 
now, but with what he did teach when he 
lived. We are at liberty to reject his 
teaching if it does not suit us, or to mod- 
ify it until it does suit us, but not to label 
the doctored product with his name. Had 
one who did, been living then, he might 
have found himself among those clawing 
and scratching in that singularly un- 
pleasant tenth pocket of the eighth cir- 
cle of Dante’s Hell. 
JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


Natural Law in American 
Government 


AMERICAN LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 

_ By Henry Churchill Semple, S. J. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

ATHER SEMPLE, in common with 

the Doctors of the Catholic Church, 
holds that there is an eternal law of right 
and wrong so far as human acts are con- 
cerned, that this law is apprehended by 
the human conscience, that it binds the 
consciences of men singly and collec- 
tively, that it is the foundation of posi- 
tive law, national or international, and 
that the essential principles upon which 
our American system of government is 
founded are in the closest accord with 
the principles of this law—hence the title 
of his book—“American Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World.” 

Whether one agrees or not with 
Father Semple in holding that the Natu- 
ral Law of the schoolmen and theologians 
is part of a God-given lex aeterna whereby 
the cosmos is governed, his book raises 
some very interesting questions for the 
American citizen who has never been 
taught to look upon a seventeenth cen- 
tury Spanish Jesuit as one of the 
founders of the American theory of hu- 
man government. Yet, if we are to re- 
gard the opening sentences of the Decla- 
ration of Independence as a fundamental 
statement of American principles it is 
Padre Suarez who laid the corner-stone 
of the structure, and it is the Natural 
Law that is its foundation. 

Our system of government is based on 
the theory that the purpose of govern- 
ment is to secure men in the enjoyment 
of certain fundamental, unalienable 
rights and that the just powers of gov- 
ernment are derived from the consent of 
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the governed. Now the doctrine of un- 
alienable human rights inherent in men 
(the Declaration assigns their origin to 
an endowment by God the Creator of 
men) can only be defended upon the the- 
ory that there is such a thing as an eter- 
nal law of right and wrong anterior and 
superior to any law made by men them- 
selves. It is quite impossible to found 
any doctrine of rights of this order upon 
any other basis. Furthermore, our the- 
ory of democracy which places the seat 
of political authority in the people them- 
selves who have the right to determine 
who shall exercise the powers of govern- 
ment for the common good is precisely 
the theory of democracy first laid down 
by Suarez against James I of England 
and his doctrine of Divine Right of 
Kings. The common notion that our 
democracy is of the line of Rousseau is 
utterly false. And our theory of liberty 
is in its essentials that of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Suarez, and the Doctors of the 
Church, because it is in accord with the 
Natural Law which they all recognized. 

Natural Law was seemingly a self-evi- 
dent truth to those who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. To many 
people to-day the reverse is the case. It 
would be interesting to see how Ameri- 
‘can principles of government can be jus- 
tified as principles with the presumption 
of Natural Law excluded. 


Drama 


Rekindled Footlights [‘‘De- 
burau’’|—Footlights 
off the Stage [‘‘Enter 
Madame’’]. 


SACHA GUITRY’S “Deburau” is 

2 one of the longitudinal plays, the 
migratory plays, the plays that are 
vaguely, dispersedly, and supplemen- 
tarily extensive in a single direction. To 
recast our figure, yet adhere to the truth, 
“Deburau” is a portrait-theme, a por- 
trait-statue in the round, and the drama 
is the perambulation by which all its as- 
pects are brought into successive view. 
M. Guitry even includes the walk to the 
statue. His Deburau is a Pierrot, a 
clown in dumb-show, in the Paris of 
Louis-Philippe, and M. Guitry leads us 
from the exterior of the theatre to the 
auditorium, from auditorium to stage, 
from stage back to auditorium, in the 
four scenes which constitute Act I. The 
local color in the Belasco Theatre is pic- 
turesque and interesting, but it abounds 
—it superabounds. It is all very well to 
paint manners and customs discreetly; 
it is another thing to overturn the paint- 
pot. Deburau, whose body, not his 
mouth, is articulate on the stage, appears 
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finally in his proper self, a rich-voiced, 
courtly, dignified, and melancholy person- 
age, beneath whose reserves and gravi- 
ties of manner burns a quick, impetu- 
ous, dynamic life. He is pursued by 
ladies whom he thrusts aside by showing 
them his wife’s miniature. A lady comes 
at last to whom the miniature is not 
shown. At that point the play actually 
begins; it has been chasing its own be- 
ginning for half an hour. The form, 
one may say in passing, is metrical— 
Alexandrine, presumably, in the original 
French, which the English adapter, Mr. 
Granville Barker, has reproduced in 
pithy diction, sparse rhythm, and crude 
rhyme. Every scallop and dimple of 
rhythm that acting could destroy has 
been obliterated in the presentation. 

The second act is in the lady’s draw- 
ing-room. Deburau declares that he has 
derived from the intimacy a happiness 
which, in point of fact, no continuous ex- 
perience has yielded to any man on this 
cantankerous and _ disobliging planet. 
This rhapsody is M. Guitry’s notice to 
his audience that it is unnecessary to 
take his hero or his play seriously; the 
bell has rung for recess, and we may put 
aside our schoolbooks. The lady who ex- 
cites these ardors, Marie Duplessis, is 
the most vapid and dilute of individuals; 
poor Deburau has been intoxicated by 
eau sucrée. He goes away, and, return- 
ing with preternatural and catastrophic 
swiftness, finds the woman in the arms 
of a younger man. The originality of 
Deburau’s behavior in this crisis imparts 
a certain splendor to the play. His pa- 
tience and magnanimity do not fail, but 
that is little; his suavity, his tenderness, 
his esteem, do not even falter. He makes 
his renunciation, holding his little son by 
the hand and embracing a lapdog—the 
salvage of a household which the wife in 
excusable retaliation has deserted. The 
lapdog in particular seemed a peculiar 
adjunct to emotional sublimity, but the 
audience received him with composure. 
None of us quite knew what were the ac- 
companiments of sublimity in a French 
mountebank with the manners of a 
Bayard. 

Seven years have passed at the open- 
ing of Act III, and Deburau is sick at his 
lodgings, tended by his youthful son in 
whom the paternal ambitions are waking 
undeterred by paternal discouragements. 
The lady pays him a brief visit, but she 
brings a physician to his aid, and a phy- 
sician is an antiseptic to romance. M. 
Guitry by this time is tiring of the love- 
interest, and desires with all possible 
expedition and noiselessness to insert 
the art-interest in its place. Americans 
have a shrewd proverb about swapping 
horses in mid-stream; apparently the 
streams are not so deep in France as in 
America. 

Deburau in Act IV has returned to the 
theatre. In the old days when drama 
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was tractable, this act would have been 
short, and the curtain would have been 
brusquely rung down on the actor’s in- 
stant triumph or humiliation. The hu- 
miliation in M. Guitry is prompt enough, 
but the curtain is held up while the elder 
Deburau in a long, rushing, glancing 
monologue inducts the younger into the 
secrets of his craft. All this is done with 
the grand air, and the grand air in a 
workman explaining the fashion of his 
work to a neophyte seems an imperti- 
nence. But that is not all. Drama in its 
quietest moments is unfriendly to disser- 
tation. Why does M. Guitry allow him- 
self the luxury of innovation in those 
critical last moments of a play when lux- 
uries are often so expensive? Only one 
reason occurs to me; I can not say 
whether or not it occurred to M. Guitry. 
“Love and art,” Deburau expressly tells 
us, “are the whole of life.” In both love 
and art Deburau in this play has been 
defeated. But in the second act, by the 
very amplitude and prodigality of his re- 
nunciation, he triumphs over his defeat 
in love; in the fourth act, by the same 
amplitude and prodigality of self-surren- 
der, he triumphs in his artistic overthrow. 
Abnegations, however, are costly; they 
cost something to M. Guitry’s play. 

The morals of the drama are licen- 
tious. In combination with a given pro- 
file and complexion, silliness is to be 
adored; and if the silliness turns out to 
be vile, then vileness is adorable. Indeed, 
the illicit relation appears to be sancti- 
fied by its immorality. That happiness 
shall be sacrificed to virtue was the 
stern injunction of the older ethics; the 
new apparently enjoins that happiness 
should be sacrificed to vice. With his 
wife Deburau was undoubtedly happy. 
His liaison breaks up his home, drives his 
wife into concubinage, leaves his child 
motherless, rends his own heart, and 
shatters his career. Yet he speaks of it 
uniformly as celestial. Vagaries of this 
type are evanescent; common sense will 
have its retaliations. 

“Deburau” is a triumph for Mr. Lionel 
Atwill. Except Mr. Barrymore’s Rich- 
ard III and perhaps Mr. Maclaren’s 
Stephen More, I can scarcely recall its 
equal in my critical service in New York. 
The portrayal is large, various, and sen- 
sitive, and the seasoned and mellowed 
quality, the sheer culture, of this buffoon 
is clear in his simplest utterances, clear- 
est perhaps in the very simplest. Mr. 
Atwill’s Deburau is the sort of man in 
whom nature is imbedded in sophistica- 
tion, but in whom, by a converse and 
compensatory process, sophistication is 
steeped in nature. Even off the stage he 
is a poseur. But pose is a word of large 
extent and multiplex variety; there are 
poseurs who replace their real selves by 
fabrications and poseurs who replace 
them by ideals, in other words, who re- 
vere what they counterfeit. This last is 
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not the usual pose of clowns, but Mr. At- 
will’s is no usual clown. He is a clown 
who has leased apartments in his mind 
to a poet, an artist, and a gentleman. 

I was asked not long since by a person 
in whose questions I am bound to be in- 
terested, why I had been dumb in rela- 
tion to “Enter Madame.” My first im- 
pression of “Enter Madame” had not 
convinced me of its fitness for review, 
but a visit to the Fulton last week left 
me with a quickened sense of its merits 
as a play and its interest as a study. 
New Yorkers at this date hardly need to 
be told that its theme is the vacillation 
of a husband in a New York apartment 
between the opera-singer whom he has 
resolved to divorce and the conservative, 
conventional, and complacent widow 
whom he has undertaken to marry. He 
has reached a time of life when foot- 
lights are less attractive than firedogs, 
and he has learned by experience as well 
as observation that the firelight on 
stages is very chill. The opera-singer 
has a watered-silk temperament, the iri- 
descence of whose moods is very lus- 
trously and shimmeringly reflected by 
Miss Gilda Varesi, co-authoress of the 
play with Dolly Byrne. The sum of the 
moods hardly forms a character, at least 
a character to which one can relate one’s 
self very definitely in the way of sym- 
pathy or antagonism. She is half-naive, 
half-cunning, half-solicitous, half-non- 
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chalant; without much either of craft or 
passion, she is possessed of the tempera- 
ment which appropriates for the instant 
the vesture of passion and serves lazily 
and casually as the instrument of her 
craft. 

The play for the first two acts may be 
classed as drawing-room comedy with an 
unwontedly strong infusion, not exactly 
of the domestic, but of the domiciliary, 
flavor. At the end of the second act, 
the husband, subjugated by Lisa at the 
very moment when he is liberated by the 
courts, enters his wife’s room for a pur- 
pose to which every detail in the action 
and setting supplies a comic emphasis. 
My own taste in these matters is old- 
fashioned, but, without raising the ques- 
tion of morals or decorum, it may be 
pointed out that for comedy of this na- 
ture the act is loud. It affects us like a 
crash in a drawing-room. Drawing- 
rooms exist largely for the obscuring of 
the eventualities which possibly they ex- 
ist to serve. At all events the play is car- 
ried off, ravished, as it were, by the es- 
prit gaulois, the spirit of “Fair and 
Warmer.” Then a very curious thing 
happens. The play’s recovery of its old 
level would not surprise us very much, 
but it rises—or all but rises—to a much 
higher level; it verges upon social satire. 
The reconciled husband and wife are tak- 
ing ship for Argentina, and the wife 
gives the husband her dog to carry. We 
do not pity the husband for his assign- 
ment to the companionship of the dog; 
throughout the play he has himself done 
nothing but bark and yelp, eruptions in 
the rendering of which Mr. Norman 
Trevor is ruthlessly conscientious. But 
quite apart from this fitness, the touch 
is Mephistophelian in its malice and its 
perspicacity. All is beginning again, the 
fatal round of subservience, provocation, 
insurgency, and rupture. Flora—that is 
the widow’s name—will be vindicated 
and avenged; in a word there will be an- 
other Flora. This is an admirable cri- 
tique of life, a critique the more admir- 
able for its introduction in the mask of 
riotous burlesque. The audience natu- 
rally did no justice to its worth; whether 
its worth was clear to the authors is mat- 
ter for reflection. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 


To all libraries copies of the index will be 
sent as a matter of course. 


Music 


Toscanini and Caruso—An 


Italian Reading Beethoven 
—Albert Coates and the 
All-British Concerts. 


HE emotions roused by concerts and 
conductors in the past few days have 
almost dulled the excitement caused by 
the withdrawal from the lyric stage for 
months to come of the most popular of 
living tenors. The breakdown of Caruso, 
none the less, is an event which in a way 
affects the public quite as deeply, perhaps 
more so, than the return, for a few 
weeks, of Toscanini, or the three appear- 
ances in the concert room of his British 
rival, Albert Coates, of the London Sym- 
phony. 

How will the Metropolitan director fill 
the gap left by the retirement of its chief 
star? He will do the best he can, no 
doubt, to induce New Yorkers to accept 
Gigli as a substitute. But next season 
must be faced as well as this. And there 
seems only one great tenor in the field 
who has the gifts, the art, the experi- 
ence, and the prestige to fit him for the 
task of replacing Caruso. That tenor is 
of course the distinguished Frenchman, 
Lucien Muratore, who should long since 
have been included in the Metropolitan 
company. The fact that he is French, 
and not Italian, should not be scored 
against him in the existing crisis. No 
one pretends that Muratore has the same 
vocal power or tone as his Italian rival. 
But he has qualities which many might 
delight in as equivalents—style, dignity, 
and charm, a fine stage presence, distinc- 
tion, the ability to interpret parts of 
many varied kinds. 

If Muratore is for any reason barred 
out, an effort should be made, I think, to 
win back the wonderful Toscanini to the 
Metropolitan. The wild applause which 
greeted the Italian maéstro when he 
directed the performance of his first con- 
cert scheme last week was well deserved. 
But it was not so much by his inter- 
pretations of the symphonic works in his 


' programme—it was not, above all, by 


his readings of the C minor of Beetho- 
ven, or the “Iberia” of Debussy, that he 
disarmed the critical. Beautiful and be- 
guiling though we found the renderings 
of his San Carlo Orchestra of Vivaldi’s 
String Concerto, in A minor; greatly as 
we admired the tone and color which in- 
formed Respighi’s ‘‘Fontane di Roma,” 
as he treated it; delicate and expressive 
as was his interpretation of some ep- 
isodes in “Iberia”; and masterful as 
seemed the development of the last move- 
ment of the C minor symphony, it was 
not till he approached the ‘Prelude and 
Love-Death” of Wagner’s “Tristan and 
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Isolde” that he quite touched the summit 
of his magic art. In reading Beethoven 
he strained too much to tone down and 
refine the master’s force. He brought 
out many fine and subtle points, which 
our conductors are too apt to hide. He 
emphasized melodic phrases, but at the 
expense of harmony. He dragged his 
tempi in the opening movement. He 
overdid his pianissimi. The effect was, 
by and large, a loss of power, a lack of 
the broad, noble, simple sweep we have 
been taught—and rightly—to expect of 
Beethoven. It was a Latinized and 
changed C minor symphony we heard— 
until the last grand movement came. 
Then Toscanini let the flood-gates loose, 
ceased to be finical, and gave us—Beetho- 
ven. 

Yet even this achievement was out- 
done in the “Tristan” Prelude. For, 
though he may just now love symphony, 
it is in lyric drama that the Italian 
maéstro shines with most brilliance and 
seems most at home. He is dramatic, he 
delights in contrasts. He can do more 
than any living man to put real life into 
a hybrid art. When he departed from 
New York five years ago, the Metropoli- 
tan lost its most precious asset. 

Under the leadership of Albert Coates, 
director of the London Symphony and 
musical co-director, with Sir Thomas 
Beecham, of the Covent Garden opera 
house, the all-British concerts, at Car- 
negie Hall, gave us a Suite for Strings, 
selected and arranged from the dramatic 
works of the most famous English com- 
posers: Purcell; ten of the familiar 
“Enigma” variations, of Elgar; and, as 
a novelty, the much talked of “London” 
Symphony of Vaughan Williams. 

It would be hard to picture a con- 
ductor more unlike the Italian whom we 
had applauded at the Metropolitan. AIl- 
bert Coates excels where Toscanini fails. 
He aims rather at attaining broad effects 
than at dwelling on refinements of de- 
tail. In appearance he has few advan- 
tages the Italian boasts. He is big and 
burly, full of virile strength and ham- 
pered by a far from easy bearing. But 
what was wanting in mere physical dis- 
tinction was supplied by other things, by 
will, and power, and temperamental qual- 
ities, which fairly thrilled the musicians 
of the New York Symphony and made 
them seem to sing the music they per- 
formed. The “Enigma” variations, 
which had bored us at least once this 
season, took on new meanings and were 
often e.oquent. The archaic graces of 
the Purcell numbers pleased and held the 
ear. While, although we could not wholly 
understand why the “London” Symphony 
had been praised so fervently by the 
London critics, the performance of that 
work was so remarkably expressive, so 
arresting, and so musical, that it seemed 
finer than most knew it could have been. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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“Only 12 Persons in the Universe Under- 
stand Einstein’s Theory of Relativity’— 


it is claimed 


HIS condition may be ascribed mainly 
to the complex and involved discussions 
of the subject. 


During the past year, however, several books 
on the Theory of Relativity have been pub- 
lished. They have been written for the lay- 
man, for the reader without the deep mathe- 
matical foundation usually associated with 
such matters. 
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HE assumption by President Wil- 

son of autocratic authority, which 
almost submerged the legislative 
branch of the Government, was 
sternly rebuked in the November 
election, and President-elect Harding 
has very properly responded to the 
well-nigh universal demand for a bet- 
ter balance with the executive branch. 
His position, however, is far from 
easy. His willingness to consult the 
best minds and take counsel with rep- 
resentatives of widely divergent 
views does not exempt him from the 
necessity of maintaining and defend- 
ing the essential prerogatives of 
the Executive. In fact, he is face 
to face to-day with a decision upon 
which may well turn the success or 
failure of his administration. The 
issue is not this or that point of for- 
eign policy, nor has it to do with the 
tariff, with taxation, or domestic 
economy. The issue before him is 
whether he will choose his own Cab- 


inet or whether the Senate will choose 
it for him. 


IB the good old days when outstand- 

ing personalities like Greeley and 
Raymond and Dana dominated lead- 
ing newspapers, a familiar feature 
of some of them was the list of pro- 
hibited words and phrases dictated 
by the personal preference of these 
journalistic notables. In these days 
of infinitely greater complexity, it is 
not so much a list of words as a list 
of things that ought to be placed un- 
der taboo. Among these we should 
like to put any statement that repre- 
sents a long series of annual pay- 
ments as equivalent to the total ob- 
tained by adding them up. Thus a 
leading headline on the first page of 
one of the most important of the New 
York newspapers a few days ago 
read as follows: 


255 Billion Gold 
Marks ‘Tentative 
Levy on Germany 


Allies Fix Sum as Basis of Next 


Reparations Conference 


Nothing further was said in the head- 
lines; but in the dispatch it appears 
that the proposed arrangement calls 
for 3,000,000,000 marks a year for 
the first five years, 6,000,000,000 a 
year for the next five, and 7,000,000,- 
000 a year for the following thirty. 
If there were no such thing in the 
world as interest on money, this 
might be referred to as a levy of 255 
billions on Germany; as a matter of 
fact, it is nothing of the kind. If 
she were required to pay 3,000,000,- 
000 marks a year for a hundred years, 
this would add up to 300 billion 
marks; but as money is worth at 


least 5 per cent. to her, the levy would 
really be less than 60 billion marks— 
less than one fifth the aggregate of 
the payments. Of course, this was 
mere thoughtlessness or incompetence 
on the part of the headliner, and of 
the special correspondent who 
thought fit to make the summation; 
but to show how dangerous this sort 
of thing may be, one has only to re- 
member that no less a person than J. 
M. Keynes, in the book which made a 
world-wide sensation, quietly substi- 
tuted the sum of a long series of annu- 
al payments in place of the figure he 
had made out as the amount of the 
German damage. That he did so 
without a word of explanation, and 
with a smoothness suggestive of the 
practiced thimble-rigger, was the 
strongest evidence his book furnished 
of his being a special pleader and not 
the impartial judge for which he 
wished to pass. 


ie might well be urged that the 

Japanese problem—with its impli- 
cations, it is the problem of the Far 
East—is grander, more profound, 
than the German or the Russian 
problem. It calls for sympathy, for 
every kind of knowledge. For sym- 
pathy, indeed! It should not be for- 
gotten that our industrial system was 
imposed upon Japan; that, prior to 
the visit of Commodore Perry to 
Japan, courtesy was universal, the 
artistic sense was as general as 
among the classical Greeks, the most 
sincere and vivid art in the world ex- 
isted in Japan. We are wise to ex- 
clude Japanese immigration. But it 
should be made quite clear to the 
Japanese that such discrimination is 
not on uncomplimentary grounds. 
The Japanese are obviously not infe- 
rior mentally or physically to many 
Caucasian peoples; they are superior 
in many ways to the Anglo-Saxon— 
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admittedly so as farmers—and are 
rightly indignant at any imputation 
of inferiority. 


HE visit of General Crowder to 

Cuba upon the President’s busi- 
ness has naturally aroused keen 
speculation. It is to be hoped (for 
our own sake, not the Cubans’) that 
American occupation will not be 
found necessary. The time has come, 
perhaps, when one may, without hav- 
ing one’s patriotism called in ques- 
tion, suggest that the original Ameri- 
can intervention in Cuba has had its 
bad side. The Spanish planters have 
been replaced by the American 
tobacco companies, with the result 
that the quality of Cuban cigars has 
fallen off ninety per cent. Self-gov- 
ernment, to be sure, is a blessing, but 
a good cigar is a smoke. 


RANGEL is in Paris. But that 

hero has more than one string to 
his bow. He is in touch with the Ger- 
man General von Hoffmann, who 
‘“‘makes no secret of” a semi-military 
organization of which he is the par- 
ent, whose object is the defense of 
European civilization against Bol- 
shevism, and for which he is getting 
large funds, not from Germany only, 
but from other sources as well. These 
little sidelights are sometimes signifi- 
cant. The 60,000 or so refugees from 
the Crimea now on the Greek islands 
and the Gallipoli peninsula are suffer- 
ing terribly. 


| eae dg royalties are seldom wel- 

come guests. One would do the 
Hollanders an injustice by supposing 
that they pride themselves on harbor- 
ing the Hohenzollerns. They are 
proud of maintaining the traditional 
right of asylum, not of the visitors 
who claim its shelter. The Premier, 
as quoted by the New York Times 
correspondent at The Hague, has 
made no secret of the fact that it 
would be agreeable to the Govern- 
ment if the ex-Kaiser and his son 
should choose to leave the country. 
That both are perfectly free to go is 
not subject to doubt. The Crown 
Prince, on crossing the frontier, was 
treated as a deserter and interned as 
such on the Island of Wieringen, but 


since, after the armistice, all foreign 
soldiers detained as deserters were 
released, his continued residence on 
his wind-swept island in the Zuider- 
zee can only be explained on the as- 
sumption that he prefers the sight of 
the Zuiderzee to that of Germany in 
her present plight. The Dutch Gov- 
ernment uses its right to prescribe to 
these undesirable aliens their domi- 
cile, and to control, to a certain ex- 
tent, their correspondence. But if 
they should grow impatient of such 
control, the Government can not pre- 
vent their escaping from it by re- 
crossing the frontier. And also, if 
they abused the asylum afforded 
them, by hatching reactionary plots 
under its shelter, the Government 
would be justified in expelling them 
and washing its hands of the worthy 
couple. 


| ey is also harboring exiled 
royalty, but with no ill-concealed 
antipathy. King Feisal’s visit to 
London, where he intends to remain 
until May, has elicited no other than 
friendly comments in the press. The 
English feel that they owe a debt 
to King Feisal, and they would offer 
him the crown of Mesopotamia if it 
could be done without giving offense 
to their French ally. But the French, 
who dethroned him in Syria, would 
take it ill if he were set up as a king 
in a neighboring state. The oil of 
Mosul may perhaps be useful in help- 
ing to salve the wound of French re- 
sentment. Negotiations between the 
French Embassy and Downing Street 
as to the conditions on which French 
recognition of Feisal reénthroned 
could be obtained will probably be 
occasioned by Feisal’s presence in 
London. Much depends for the Brit- 
ish Government on the _ establish- 
ment of native rule in Mesopotamia 
under an Arab prince. It would 
not fail to serve as an object lesson to 
Great Britain’s Indian subjects. One 
of the points in Gandhi’s non-co- 
operation programme is that not a 
single Indian offers his services for 
Mesopotamia. That boycott would 
lose much of its effect if a native 
chieftain of ancient lineage should 
not refuse to accept the crown as a 
gift from the British Government, 


HE district known as ‘‘West Hun- 

gary” belongs to Austria under 
the new arrangements. It is, how- 
ever, occupied by a Hungarian force 
of some 25,000 under Colonel Lehar, 
brother of the composer—a man of 
the kidney of d’Annunzio and Zeli- 
govski. By decision of the Council of 
Ambassadors, West Hungary should 
be turned over to an Allied Commis- 
sion, who in turn should turn it over 
to Austria. But it looks as though 
Colonel Lehar would make a difficulty 
about the transfer. He has made 
elaborate defensive preparations, and 
he is well supplied with ammunition 
from a train which was destined for 
Wrangel, but was intercepted en 
route. It is thought the Hungarian 
Government will formally order 
Lehar home, expecting and wishing 
him to stay. Here, perhaps, is some 
work for the “Little Entente.” The 
Comic Spirit has discovered a new 
form of expression. 


HE Senatorial election in France 
was to be a key to the political 
situation of the moment, as it would 
disclose in how far the sentiment of 
the country had changed since the 
end of November, 1919, when the 
Chamber of Deputies was elected. 
Those who were expectant of a sen- 
sational surprise must have been dis- 
appointed by the view which the 
turning of the key revealed. All the 
members of the Ministry who were 
candidates were, with one exception, 
elected, and the parties on whom 
Minister Leygues relies for support 
were the chief gainers at the polls. 
Neither the extreme so-called Right, 
which insists on an unrelenting atti- 
tude towards Germany, nor the ex- 
treme Left of the Socialists and Com- 
munists received much encourage- 
ment from the electorate. The mid- 
dle course is not exciting. But France 
is to be congratulated on her wise 
avoidance of the spectacular in poli- 
tics. Her support of the Ministry 
of M. Leygues makes for stability in 
the country’s international relations, 
which can not fail to have a whole- 
some effect on Europe at large. 


E Washington B. Vanderlip under- 
takes to sell stock in his Kamchat- 
ka concession, it is not likely that he 
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will use a testimonial from Lenin in 
his appeal for prospective purchas- 
ers. Between the two there appears 
to be a striking difference of opinion, 
in fact a distinct contradiction. On 
November 23, a month after Vander- 
lip left Russia, Lenin made a long 
address before the Moscow District 
Conference of the Russian Commu- 
nist party, which was reported in full 
in the official Soviet newspaper Prav- 
da, copies of which have just been 
received here. Referring to the 
Vanderlip concession, Lenin spoke 
as follows: 


The differences between our enemies have 
recently increased, particularly in connection 
with the proposed concession to be granted to 
a group of American capitalist sharks, headed 
by a multi-millionaire who reckons upon group- 
ing around himself a number of other multi- 
millionaires. Now, all the communications 
coming from the Far East bear testimony to 
the fact that there is a feeling of extreme bit- 
terness in Japan in connection with this agree- 
ment, although the latter has not been signed 
yet and is so far only a draft. 


Vanderlip pretends to have in his 
pocket, duly signed, a concession for 
some 400,000 square miles of the icy 
wastes of Northwestern Siberia. 
Lenin says that the concession has 
not been signed yet and is so far only 
a draft. Poor Vanderlip! He has 
received thousands of columns of 
priceless publicity which he might 
have cashed in on a stock-selling 
scheme, only to find that Lenin, after 
using him as an easy dupe and tool 
for propaganda, has thrown a wrench 
into the machinery and spoiled his 
game. 


OR the past six years we have 
been taking or saving lives on 

so large a scale that all this to-do over 
the safety of the three airmen comes 
as a refreshing breath from a world 
which some thought dead. Here we 
are back in those deep wells of human 
nature where the lives of three men 
are held sacred; their exhibition of 
resourcefulness and courage thrill- 
ing; and their first account of what 
took place worth the sending of spe- 
cial correspondents to the neighbor- 
hood. All this is as it should be. 
The heart of America has moved for 
the moment to Ontario, which, in the 
old-fashioned language again in use, 
is now being put on the map, with the 
chance of a new railway long needed, 
and moving pictures of the region 


shown round the world. Ontario is 
no doubt grateful for the notoriety, 
but what most impresses is the Can- 
adians’ fine, unaffected fellowship 
with their stranded cousins, the pic- 
ture of Indian runners penetrating 
the silent woods and wastes on their 
errands of mercy, the attention to 
every detail for the men’s comfort. 
The fact that no one seemed to know 
why they took to the air that stormy 
December day gives additional value 
to the tribute which was paid to them 
as men, God’s creatures. The colos- 
sal labors of the war did not usher 
in a perfect world—only the foolish 
thought it would—but it left plenty 
of good to build on. 


| pee valiant, prudent; though 

revolutionary to the core, yet 
not unmindful of the police, is the 
militant Left Wing of the Socialist 
party of America. At the party’s 
national convention last summer it 
strove mightily for unconditional af- 
filiation with the Third International. 
But afterwards out of Moscow came 
the famous 21 points, a set of de- 
mands on the faithful that appall the 
stoutest hearts. The exhortation to 
“severe measures,” “illegal action,” 
“armed uprisings,” and ‘forcible 
overthrow,” is too much. The spirit 
is willing, but the flesh quivers. The 
police simply won’t allow any of these 
things, and what is one todo? The 
problem is eloquently expressed in 
the Left Wing’s recent manifesto. 
Much as this revolutionary element 
would like to conform, the obstacles 
are quite insuperable. ‘Our intimate 
knowledge of American political and 
legalistic conditions,” reads the doc- 
ument, “‘forces us to the conclusion 
that an acceptance of certain of these 
21 conditions in toto would be a war- 
rant in blank futilely and needlessly 
to send to prison or to the gallows 
every effective propagandist in the 
country.” All right-feeling souls 
will fully comprehend the tragedy. 
To join in “armed uprisings,” in at- 
tempts at “forcible overthrow,” would 
be a supreme felicity; but the coldly 
unsympathetic police are obdurate 
and will not grant a permit. Lenin, 
from his seat of power, may smile 
sardonically and dub these baffled 


souls mere “yellows” of compromising 
timidity. But we, who better un- 
derstand their difficulties, cannot but 
feel tenderly sympathetic. 


poe journalists have been waxing 

merry over the case of poor Sir 
Wilfred Denham, whose name ap- 
pears in the New Year’s Honors list, 
but, so far as anybody can find out, 
nowhere else. Sir Wilfred was 
knighted as an “author and writer’: 
of what he is the author, what he 
has written, even those who bestowed 
the honor seem no better able to state 
than the journalists. If it could be 
shown that he had really never writ- 
ten anything, his claim to distinction 
might in these days be regarded as 
meriting knighthood at the very least, 
together with the thanks of a grate- 
ful world. For sucha knight a suit- 
able device would be a row of books 
bound in buckram and Kendal green. 
But it appears that even if he escape 
the charge of being an author, he did 
write something or other in the ser- 
vice of the party. After all, they do 
manage these things better in Eng- 
land: there they make him a knight, 
an agreeable distinction and harm- 
less; here his service to the party, 
however slight, would have raised 
up for him a multitude of friends who 
would be satisfied with nothing less 
for him than an embassy or a place 
in the Cabinet. 


18 pee the man who just before 
a snowfall closes the links for the 
season decides that he will give up 
golf! How calm to him the stormy 
winter solstice! Unhappy is the man 
who on that final day discovers the 
fault which has made him a dub, es- 
pecially if on that day he played a 
“star game.” Will his newly acquired 
technique hold over until spring? 
Both are, of course, mistaken in their 
attitudes of mind. Golf is not a game 
to cause impatience or a forced equa- 
nimity. . It is not a game at all, but 
preparation for the grave and the 
realms beyond. Odd that those who 
are expert at it never see its real sig- 
nificance! With them, poor souls, 
it is only earthly prizes from golf 
—foolish cups and _ publicity—that 
count. a 
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The Secondary 
Boycott 
HEN the _ stock-dividend case 


was decided by the Supreme 
Court, Mr. Justice Holmes stated the 
reason for his dissent with extraor- 
dinary brevity and with a candor 
that matched the brevity. He frank- 
ly admitted that ‘‘on sound principles” 
the stock dividend is ‘‘not income.” 
How then did he come to the conclu- 
sion that the Sixteenth Amendment, 
which authorized the levying of Fed- 
eral taxes upon income but which did 
not in any other way enlarge the 
power of Congress in respect to taxa- 
tion, did nevertheless authorize a tax 
on stock dividends? The answer is 
contained in this single sentence: 


The known purpose of this Amendment was 
to get rid of nice questions as to what might 
be direct taxes, and I can not doubt that most 
people not lawyers would suppose when they 
voted for it that they put a question like the 
present to rest. 


It can not be said that the dissent- 
ing opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
concurred in by Mr. Justice Holmes 
and Mr. Justice Clarke, upon the issue 
of the secondary boycott, in the case 
of the Duplex Printing Company, can 
be completely characterized as a re- 
assertion of the remarkable position 
asserted by Judge Holmes in the sen- 
tence above quoted. But such a 
statement would not be very far from 
the truth. The question is not so 
simple as that involved in the stock- 
dividend case. The Clayton Act of 
1914 declares that certain actions per- 
formed by workingmen, or unions of 
workingmen, shall not be subject to 
injunction; but the term ‘‘secondary 
boycott” does not occur in the act. 
It is neither expressly included nor 
expressly excluded from the list of 
things which the act exempts from 
the procedure of injunction. The 
divergence, therefore, between the 
majority of the Court and the three 
dissenting judges turns on the inter- 
pretation of the language of the act; 
and it is in his method of effecting 
this interpretation that there occurs 
that essential identity of standpoint 
with Justice Holmes’s position in the 
stock-dividend case to which we have 
adverted. © This we shall endeavor 
to show as briefly as possible. 


It is interesting to note in the 
first place that the term ‘‘secondary 
boycott” nowhere occurs in Judge 
Brandeis’s opinion. As it does not 
occur in the Clayton Act itself, its 
absence in the opinion does not neces- 
sarily imply a purposed avoidance of 
it; yet that avoidance must have re- 
lieved Judge Brandeis of considerable 
embarrassment. For the effect of 
that opinion, if it had been the opin- 
ion of the Court, would evidently have 
been to make the use of the secondary 
boycott in its widest possible applica- 
tion perfectly lawful; and yet to say 
this in so many words was apparently 
more than Judge Brandeis felt it best 
to do. In substance, the decision of 
the court is that the Clayton Act did 
not legitimate the secondary boycott, 
and the opinion of Judge Brandeis is 
that at. did: 

Upon the path by which Judge 
Brandeis arrives at this conclusion 
interesting light may be thrown by 
a few quotations from the opinion. 
“This statute,” he says, “‘was the 
fruit of unceasing agitation, which 
extended over more than twenty 
years, and was designed to equalize 
before the law the position of work- 
ingmen and employer as industrial 
combatants. By 1914 the 
ideas of the advocates of legislation 
had fairly crystallized upon the man- 
ner in which the inequality and un- 
certainty of the law should be re- 
moved. It was to be done by ex- 
pressly legalizing certain acts regard- 
less of the effects produced by them 
upon other persons.” So far so 
good; but when it comes to determin- 
ing what these ‘‘certain acts’ were 
which the Clayton law had the effect 
of ‘‘expressly legalizing,” Judge Bran- 
deis goes out into the woods, as did 
Judge Holmes in the stock-dividend 
case, to lay the foundation for his 
interpretation. He speaks, for in- 
stance, of an idea that “was presented 
to the committees which reported the 
Clayton Act’?—apparently feeling 
that there was no essential difference 
between this and an idea presented 
or declared by the committees. In 
the footnotes he quotes assertions and 
opinions not of the committees in 
charge of the bill, but of persons who 
appeared at the hearings before the 


committees; and he even quotes an 
opinion expressed in 1915 by a Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations, not 
on the meaning of the Clayton Act 
but on the policy which ought to be 
pursued in regard to labor contro- 
versies. 

To interpret laws in this spirit is 
to assume for the Supreme Court the 
power to say not what Congress did 
mean when it passed a given act, but 
what it ought to have meant. And 
this is the more remarkable because 
Judge Brandeis places the utmost 


emphasis on the view that the object 


of the Clayton Act was to take away 
from judges the power that they had 
theretofore exercised “to determine 
according to their own economic and 
social views” the lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness of acts which inflict dam- 
age on an employer in an industrial 
struggle. Undoubtedly such was the 
purpose, so far as the act went; but 
to determine how far the act did go, 
upon grounds such as those here 
cited, is to reintroduce precisely that 
element of judge-made law which, 
according to Judge Brandeis himself, 
it was a primary object of the Clayton 
Act to eliminate. 

In sharp contrast to the method of 
the dissenting opinion is that pursued 
in the majority opinion, written by 
Judge Pitney. Whether his conclu- 
sion be open to doubt or not, it rests 
first upon a close examination of the 
language of the act and secondly upon 
the citation not of random expres- 
sions emitted by witnesses at the 


hearings—or even of opinions ex- 


pressed by individual members of 
Congress in the debate—but of 
statements made by the committees 
themselves or their authorized spokes- 
men while the bill was pending. Those 
who remember the facts concerning 
the enactment of the law need hardly 
be reminded that it was almost uni- 


versally regarded as an attempt to 


give to union labor enough to placate 
its leaders, but not enough to consti- 
tute a surrender to their express de- 
mands. This is a kind of legislation 
sure to breed trouble in the end, but 
it has to be taken for what itis. Now 
there is the clearest possible evidence 
that, in spite of the desire to satisfy 
labor, and in spite of such degree of 
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ambiguity as was allowed to remain 
in the act, its sponsors clearly de- 
clared that its language could not be 
construed to legalize the secondary 
boycott. The most striking passage 
to this effect quoted by Judge Pitney 
is the following statement made by 
the spokesman of the House Com- 
mittee, Mr. Webb, who had the bill in 
charge when it was under considera- 
tion by the House: 

I say again—and I speak for, I believe, prac- 
tically every member of the "Judiciary Com- 
mittee—that if this section did legalize the 
secondary boycott there would not be a man 
vote for it. It is not the purpose of the com- 
mittee to authorize it, and I do not think any 
~person in this House wants to do it. We con- 
fine the boycotting to the parties to the dispute, 
allowing parties to cease to patronize that party 
and to ask others to cease to patronize the party 
to the dispute. 

Just one word about the language 
of the act itself. In Section 20, on 
which the whole issue turns, there 
occurs the following language: 


And no such restraining order or injunction 
shall prohibit any person or persons, whether 
singly or in concert, from terminating any rela- 
tion of. employment, or, from ceasing to per- 
form any work or labor, or from recommend- 
ing, advising, or persuading others by peaceful 
means so to do; or from attending at any place 
where any such person or persons may lawfully 
be for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information, or from peacefully 
persuading:any person to work or to abstain 
from working; or from ceasing to patronize or 
to employ any party to such dispute, or from 
recommending, advising, or persuading others 
by peaceful and lawful means so to do. 

If laws are to be interpreted accord- 
ing to what they say, and not accord- 
ing to what judges think that public 
opinion would have desired that they 
should say, this draws a perfectly 
clear and distinct line between the 
primary and the secondary boycott. 
Upon the primary boycott no ban is 
placed except that the means it em- 
ploys shall be peaceful. But when it 
comes to the secondary boycott, the 
means must be not only peaceful but 
lawful. If this means anything, it 
means that there must be no second- 
ary boycott in the sense in which that 
term is usually employed and in 
which it figures in the case at issue— 
namely (to quote from Judge Pitney’s 
opinion) “a combination not merely 
to refrain from dealing with com- 
plainant, or to advise or by peaceful 
means persuade complainant’s custo- 
mers to refrain (‘primary boycott’), 
but to exercise coercive pressure upon 
such customers, actual or prospective, 


in order to cause them to withhold or 
withdraw patronage from complain- 
ant through fear of loss or damage to 
themselves should they deal with it.’ 

Apart from these legal but by no 
means technical points, the Supreme 
Court’s decision and the dissenting 
opinion bring to the front the funda- 
mental issue of the limits of indus- 
trial warfare. In one respect we 
have not done justice to Judge Bran- 
deis’s position. We have pointed out 
that he makes no mention of the 
secondary boycott. For this omission 
it may well be urged that there is a 
deeper reason than that at which we 
have hinted, the desire to avoid a cer- 
tain difficulty or embarrassment. The 
fact is, that from Judge Brandeis’s 
standpoint there is really no such 
thing as a secondary boycott. If, as 
he appears to hold, the interest of all 
workingmen in the power of union 
organizations in general is a direct 
personal interest of essentially the 
same nature as that which each indi- 
vidual has in the terms of his own 
employment, than every union work- 
ingman in America is, by the very 
fact of his being a member of a union, 
himself a party to every labor dis- 
pute in which the prestige or the 
power of any union is involved. It is 
undoubtedly competent: for Congress 
to take this view, if it chooses. To do 
so, however, would mean to recognize 
class warfare as a normal incident 
of American life. It would mean the 
removal of all legal restraints on the 
power of nation-wide organizations 
of labor to crush any employer who 
resisted the demand for a closed shop, 
or for any other terms insisted upon 
by union labor as necessary for its 
declared purposes. 

If the people of the United States, 
acting through the established organs 
of their government, shall come to 
the conclusion that this is the state 
of things which they desire in their 
economic, social, and political life, 
then this is the state of things to 
which we shall all have to adjust our- 
selves. But there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the public opinion of the 
country desires anything of the kind. 
How far it was from doing so at the 
time the Clayton Act was passed may 
fairly be inferred from Mr. Webb’s 


statement above quoted. But, be this 
as it may, so profound a change in the 
relation of our laws to the great ques- 
tions of industrial controversy—a 
change involving nothing less than an 
absolute recognition of the division 
of the people of this country into 
fixed and opposing classes—can not 
be allowed to come about by anything 
short of an explicit act of Congress, 
adopted after the full and comprehen- 
Sive public discussion which befits so 
mighty a problem. And our national 
experience has demonstrated again 
and again that, when an issue of this 
kind is fairly joined, the great slow- 
moving mass of public opinion, diffi- 
cult to arouse but irresistible when 
aroused, is capable of astonishing by 
its quiet and sober conservatism those 
whose ears are open only to the voices 
of agitation and discontent. 


The Ferment in Egypt 
and India ~ 


INES has arrived of two important 

changes in Great Britain’s colo- 
nial administration. Lord Milner 
has resigned as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and Lord Reading 
is designated as the new Viceroy of 
India. The one’s retirement from 
office is, apparently, an admission 
of failure which comes at what will 
probably prove the close of a thirty- 
years’ service as a colonial officer, 
the other’s appointment is the crown- 
ing success of a phenomenal career. 
Lord Milner, at one time Under- 
Secretary of Finance in Lord Cro- 
mer’s Egyptian administration, and 
subsequently Governor of Cape Col- 
ony and High Commissioner for 
South Africa, withdraws from the 
public service an expert’s knowledge 
of colonial administration, Lord 
Reading brings to the Viceroyalty the 
repute of being the foremost of Brit- 
ish lawyers. It is significant of the 
exceptional conditions now confront- 
ing the colonial administration that 
the Lord Chief Justice is asked to 
leave his sphere of action to assume, 
in a world unknown to him, respon- 
sibilities for which the retiring Co- 
lonial Secretary would seem better 
equipped by training and experience. 
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Lord Milner’s failure may indeed be 
due to the very fact of his being 
“nourri dans le sérail.” In trying 
to adapt his settled conceptions of 
good colonial rule to the new spirit of 
independence and the clamor for self- 
government, he made a sacrifice of 
them in a generous desire to be just 
to the Egyptians. Having set out to 
meet them halfway, he went far be- 
yond the original goal. Not only did 
he propose to grant them unlimited 
internal control, he was even willing 
to give them the right to control their 
own foreign policy and appoint and 
receive diplomatic representatives. It 
is easy to imagine what would happen 
if the new-fledged Egyptian Gov- 
ernment should enter into direct dip- 
lomatic relations with Soviet Russia, 
admit its official envoys, who would 
prove breeders of unrest and sedition, 
and negotiate treaties with Moscow. 
England, it is true, would under Lord 
Milner’s plan retain the right to veto 
any such transaction. But the ex- 
ercise of that right would be fraught 
with greater danger, as affecting the 
sovereignty of a second party, than 
would the refusal, from the outset, 
of Egypt’s free control of her foreign 
affairs. The resignation of Lord 
Milner is doubtless the result of his 
colleagues’ unwillingness to subscribe 
to a surrender of the control of 
Egypt’s foreign relations. 

The difficulties in India are of a 
different nature. There is no ho- 
mogeneity, as in Egypt, of either 
race, or language, or religion. But 
so much the greater is the need of a 
just but stern régime, which does not 
evade the difficulties of the dilemma 
by yielding to the extremists. An 
autonomy as extensive as Egypt 
claims and Lord Milner would give 
her would, if granted to India, mean 
its disintegration into a multitude 
of states never at peace among them- 
selves and each an easy prey to Bol- 
shevist intrigue. There is, to be 
sure, a large body of influential na- 
tives who realize this truth and are 
willing to give their loyal support to 
the Government.. These form, we 
believe, a large majority of the edu- 
cated among both Moslems and Hin- 
dus. But the extremists are more 
vociferous, and resort to methods 
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that. by their mere appeal to the ig- 
norant masses create a semblance of 
power which, if unchallenged, might 
grow into an actual menace. Gandhi 
is the great leader of this movement. 
The conduct which he preaches is re- 
fusal to codperate with the Govern- 
ment. The so-called Hartal, or ces- 
sation of business, is now taking the 
form of a boycott of the reform coun- 
cils. In an interesting letter of a 
native Indian, in the Round Table, the 
extremists’ abstention from the elec- 
tions is explained as a sign of their 
weakness. If they could get their 
candidates in at all, these would form 
only a negligible minority; so, know- 
ing that their dream of obstruction 
cannot be realized, they choose non- 
cooperation for their election cry. 
The Indian National Congress which 
met early in September of last year, 
Gandhi’s Congress as the moderates 
called it, supported his programme 
by 1,800 against 800 adverse votes. 
But 3,200 of the 5,800 delegates never 
cast their votes at all, and the Chair- 
man, Lajpat Rai, who in his opening 
address took care not to commit him- 
self, declared in his closing speech 
that the policy adopted by the Con- 
gress was futile, and impossible to 
carry out. A residence of four years 
as a political refugee in New York 
has apparently given him a more 
practical outlook upon life than the 
zealous Gandhi and his followers are 
capable of. 

The elements of moderation, there- 
fore, are not wanting. But their 
support. must be won and organized 
by a régime of tact and self-restraint, 
which would neither repulse them by 
undue severity against the extremists 
nor outdo them in reformative zeal 
by an untimely yielding to the de- 
mands of these same extremists. A 
colonial officer, bred in the service, 
may find it more difficult than an 
outsider to hold the middle course be- 
tween standpatism and headlong re- 
form. And when that outsider is 
the British judiciary, which is fa- 
mous the world over for its stern in- 
tegrity, there is reason to believe 
that the Government has chosen the 
man most likely to succeed in making 
a workable instrument of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 
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Profane Thoughts 


a pee Federal agent whose duty it 

is to snoop round in grocery 
stores and delicatessen shops to see 
that patrons are purchasing only 
groceries and delicatessen has not 
yet endeared himself to the public. 
In many quarters he is regarded as 
about the meanest man in the world. 
His chief, Mr. Kramer, has recently 
wept some tears over his sad lot. It 
seems that the dry agent, filling a new 
position already underpaid, has, like 
the rest of us, to live; often he has a 
family to support, and the thought of 
his wife and children poorly fed has 
made many an agent yield to tempta- 
tion. Mr. Kramer, it appears, has 
begun to hear the stories (familiar 
to others these many months) about 
a continuous flow of really good 
liquor confiscated in one place, strict- 
ly in accordance with the law, and 
subsequently put on sale in other 
places, strictly outside the law. If 
Mr. Kramer had been a mathemati- 
cian of the right sort he might long 
ago have drawn some _ inferences 
which would have revealed the in- 
wardness of this pestilential situa- 
tion and perhaps have saved his 
charges from further temptation. 
But Mr. Kramer, though good at sta- 
tistics, is weak in inference. He knew, 
for instance, exactly how many gal- 
lons there were of bonded liquor in 
this country when he took office. He 
knows, of course, how many gallons 
of bonded liquor have since been con- 
fiscated. Yet he never seems to be 
troubled about the marvelous capa- 
city of the bonded liquor to supply 
the wherewithal for this swelling sea 
of confiscations. 

Considering the obliging ways of 
the dry agent, it speaks well for the 
human nature of the public at large 
that he is rather despised. Men are 
alarmingly willing to corrupt him, 
but they refuse to like him even when 
corrupted. The reason is obvious. 
The use of liquor has not yet become 
one of the deadly sins. Ages of the 
best literature have unfortunately 
conspired to place it in that naughty 
nice category of the natural vices, 
along with smoking, swearing, and 
other gallantries. Stevenson’s rau- 
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cous refrain, “Yo, ho, ho, and a bottle 
of rum” could always terrify children, 
even while they cried for more, and 
if Mr. Kramer knows his business he 
will see to it that the cry continues 
to strike terror into the souls of 
adults. He is, indeed, somewhat 
despairing of the old sinner of to- 
day, and admits that not until the 
next generation will the real benefits 
be felt. 

As must be quite clear, we are 
ourselves taking no position for the 
moment on this weighty problem, but 
merely indulging some profane re- 
flections. There comes the thought 
that in educating the public up to pro- 
hibition, Mr. Kramer, who according 
to his own admission has to con- 
centrate on the young (the embryonic 
next generation), is adopting a meth- 
od long out of vogue with pedagogues. 
Contrary to Mme. Montessori and her 
numerous followers, he is commit- 
ting that heresy of saying “Thou 
shalt not.’”’ Twenty years ago, “Don’t 
touch’? was a proper remark on 0c- 
casions; it was replaced by “Why, 
touch it if you want to, but don’t you 
think it: would be more fun to pre- 
tend you’re a flower or a humming 
bird out there in the garden?” In 
a way, to be sure, the Commissioner 
at Washington hopes to wipe out the 
ugliness of prohibition by distracting 
attention from it. He has his work 
cut out for him. So long as people 
the country over show zest for the 
game of outwitting the law, their suc- 
cessors are sure to keep their eyes 
open. One can imagine the vivid 
memory which children of the present 
will retain of the great larks their 
parents had in the kitchen experi- 
menting with home brews. Alas, 
the making of mud pies must seem 
tame after such sights. 

No, Mr. Kramer, it will not do to 
trust too much to the cure of passing 
time, even with a little distraction 
thrown in. Time, unassisted, has a 
way of casting a glamor over the past, 
and the only reason that such hon- 
ored customs as pirating, duels, and 
slavery are now condemned is be- 
cause there was in the generations 
in which they flourished a huge, in- 
tense feeling against them which 
surged up violently and overthrew 
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them.  Self-respecting persons will 
give up breaking the law against the 
use of liquor when popular sentiment 
overwhelmingly demands a firm, dig- 
nified enforcement. Why not test 
out popular sentiment by picking 
only respectable men as agents and 
by enforcing the law as if it were it- 
self respectable? 


Germany Must Disarm 


HALL the Allies inflict the penal- 
ties nominated in the Spa bond 
for non-fulfillment thereof? Or shall 
they give the Germans more time? 
If so, how much? M. Leygues seems 
inclined to grant more time, but there 
is a powerful sentiment in France 
which demands immediate drastic 
action. Suppose that this sentiment 
should compel M. Leygues to the 
sterner policy, would Britain and 
Italy support France? If they should 
not, would France proceed alone and 
occupy more German territory—the 
Ruhr valley, or perhaps Bavaria? 
The German note of reply to the 
French note pointing out the particu- 
lars of non-fulfillment is the usual 
sort of shuffling and disingenuous 
document we have learned to expect 
from Germany. All else aside, there 
is, however, color for the statement 
that the German Government has 
been unable to execute the disarma- 
ment clauses of the Spa agreement, 
especially as regards the illicit forma- 
tions in Bavaria and East Prussia. 
Remembering the warlike utter- 
ances of Dr. Simons and other mem- 
bers of the German Government, and 
sundry significant incidents, we doubt 
whether that Government ‘‘would an 
if it could;” but we likewise doubt 
whether it could an if it would. It 
is in sympathy with or cowed by the 
Reactionaries. The latter condition, 
however, even more than the former, 
should recommend the argument for 
occupation of more German terri- 
tory. If the Government is willing 
but impotent, the Allies should sup- 
port it—by occupation, if that is the 
only way. The German Govern- 
ment says: “Give us two months 
more and we will complete the job.” 
There seems little doubt that the AI- 
lies will grant the extension asked; 
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but with the grant should be coupled 
a definite statement (not mere vague 
threat) that, if the job is not com- 
pleted by a date named, Allied troops 
will occupy certain named territory. 

Why not Bavaria, and clap a lid on 
that “‘swasher,” Herr Escherich? The 
Ruhr coal miners do not deserve to 
suffer; they have threatened to cut 
off supply of coal to Bavaria unless 
the Hinwohnerwehr is dissolved.’ 
The chief menace presented by the 
“self-defense” organizations in Ger- 
many is not of present direct action 
against France; nor even that they 
might make common cause with Mos- 
cow against Poland, though this latter 
is quite conceivable; but that they 
constitute the arm of the Reaction: 
that Reaction which has a ‘‘conscience 
wide as Hell,” as the Ruhr miners 
very well know. Heaven forbid it 
should be necessary to occupy more 
German territory; but everyman’s 
Cato should not cease to repeat “‘Ger- 
many must be disarmed,” until it is 
done. As M. Poincaré said in the 
Matin the other day: “Disarmament 
of Germany is a primary condition of 
durable peace. Without this pre- 
caution the peace of Europe will re- 
main at the mercy of brainstorms, 
and no one can work in peace.” The 
reader who is not convinced of the 
necessity of firm Allied action should 
study the German note above referred 
to. The Allied Premiers meet on 
January 19 to discuss this matter of 
supreme world-importance. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
January 7.] 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: The ex- 
periment is soon to be made in India of 
that new political constitution devised by 
Mr. Montagu; not the least strange mon- 
ster, so its enemies, who are many and 
- bitter, say, that has emerged from the 
world-welter since the war. And they 
despairingly invoke the gibbering ghosts 
of Chatham, Clive, and Hastings. Well, 
man himself must always have seemed a 
shocking innovation to other animals at 
first view; is man then a monster? Even 
the Anglo-Indian, the first shock ab- 
sorbed, will concede that the time has 
arrived for an experiment in self-govern- 
ment for India, and that the Government 
of India Act is a not unworthy first 
draught; for that is all it pretends to be. 

Dean Inge (we know few wiser heads) 
has said: “It may well be that the British 
mission as a world power is nearly ac- 
complished.” Perchance some British 
skipper, bidding farewell at eve to Syd- 
ney, Singapore, Victoria, or the far Falk- 
lands, has heard a voice announcing the 
doom of the greatest of empires; like 
that which fell upon the ears of Thamous 
the pilot, as, on the eve of Christ’s cruci- 
fixion, he sailed out of the Gulf of Cor- 
inth into the Ionian Sea: “Pan is dead— 
Great Pan is dead—Pan, Pan is dead.” 

It is rumored that Lord Reading is to 
be Viceroy of India. 

Lord Milner is to resign as Colonial 
Secretary. It is strange we get so little 
news from Egypt. The reader will re- 
call how several months ago the Milner 
Commission, returning from Egypt, rec- 
ommended almost complete self-govern- 
ment for that country; recommended, 
that is, that the poor fellahin be turned 
over to the rapacity of the most black- 
guardly official class on the planet. Ap- 
parently Lord Milner’s colleagues in Gov- 
ernment decided that some sorcery of 
old Nile had been practiced upon the 
Commission, were unwilling to undo the 
wonderful work of Cromer, Gorst, Kitch- 
ener, and Milner himself, and consigned 
the report to a kindly oblivion. Certain 
riverine constructions completed by the 
British have almost miraculously trans- 
formed the land of the Pharaohs; the 
completion or realization of others in 
process or projected would be imperiled 
by a Nationalist régime. We may be 
mistaken; the present Parliament is not 
‘remarkable for wisdom or resolution. We 
would like to know more about recent 
Egyptian matters. 

Will Sinn Fein co-operate in giving the 
Home Rule Bill a try-out? Mr. de 
Valera is back in Ireland. There is some 
doubt as to the extent of his influence, 
and no one can say whether that influence 


enough Muscovite Reds. 


will be used for or against conciliation. 
One wonders whether his secretary, left 
behind in America, truly represents his 
chief when he preaches a world-wide 


vendetta of Irish against English. He- | 


rodotus has a story of how an army of 
Scythians was put to flight by the bray- 
ing of an ass. It might not be necessary 
to use the dagger or the phial to accom- 
plish the aims of the Sinn Fein. 

We commend to our readers a series of 
articles in the New York Times on the 
“Labor Crisis in England,” by that prince 
of correspondents, Mr. Grasty. The 
British, like ourselves, are tempted to 
adopt measures which, palliative for the 
moment, obstruct a sound solution. 

We must discharge an emotion. Any 
further race in naval construction would 
be a thing hideous and insane beyond 
precedent. Everybody knows it; every- 
body says it. If statesmanship cannot 
find a solution, cannot stop this stupid 
and disgusting business instanter, there 
can be no hope for humianity—unless it 
be secular (this last is merely a sop to 
the optimists). British sentiment seems 
to be overwhelmingly for a sensible un- 
derstanding. It is to be hoped that the 
proposals of Senators Borah and Walsh 
are representative of majority American 
sentiment. 


RUSSIA: Lenin now insists on full 
recognition before he will sign a trade 
agreement with Britain. The British 
Government, bedeviled by Labor, and by 
Pacifists and other shalluw-pates, might 
conceivably grant recognition, but it can 
not bring itself to the final infamy of 
repudiating the just claims of. British 
subjects to moneys due them from Rus- 
sia. Lenin hopes much from the indus- 
trial crisis in England. 

We are told that the aggressive and the 
conservative factions of the Bolshevist 
chiefs in Moscow have been fiercely con- 
testing the leadership; that the aggressive 
ones have triumphed; and that there will 
follow attacks on the Baltic States, on 
Poland, and on Bessarabia. The Red 
armies are reported restless, “ripe for 
exploits and mighty enterprises.” We 
have missed the daily military bulletins 
of Moscow wireless; breakfast has be- 
come a bore. 

Activity is reported of the Bolshevist 
troops in Turkestan; a heavy concentra- 
tion in Pamir. Look to the passes, ye 
British! 

The news from East Siberia is scarce 
and foggy, but there is an interesting 
report that the Japanese are digging in 
at Nikolsk against, not local, but sure- 
This is ex- 
tremely important, if true. 


ITALY: D’Annunzio is going to re- 


turn all his decorations. This is hard on 
the poet. He can not meet the public gaze 
until he gets a new set. The point of 
modesty (what must be covered) varies 
greatly, as La Farge, Speke, and other 
travelers have shown us. The present- 
day hero, when his breast is bared of 
ribands and pendants, runs shrieking to 
cover, like the Aino girls when their hair 
comes down. 

It is said that the Treaty of Rapallo 
contains a clause by which Italy and the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes engage to act jointly in case of 
Hungarian aggression. This is almost 
equivalent to Italy’s joining the Little 
Entente. 


NEAR EAST: It is reported that 
President Wilson is “ready to begin his 
mediation” for Armenia “directly the 
right moment arrives”; that he is “‘wait- 
ing until the situation in Transcaucasia 
has been clarified.” The right moment 
has passed; the situation in Transcau- 
casia is clear enough. The only doubt 
remaining is whether Georgia will sub- 
mit without vain resistence and blood- 
letting. The dispatches state that Bol- 
shevist detachments are across the 
Georgian borders. Soon all Transcau- 
casia will be a beautiful uniform Moscow 
Red. The Muscovite ideals are classic; 
they aim at utmost simplicity and clarity. 
That instrument of simplification, the 
Red Terror, has sundry Christian ex- 
amples; it is paralleled by our methods 
to enforce prohibition; merely it is a 
trifle more decent and humane, and less 
inquisitorial. 

The negotiations between Mustapha 
Kemal and the Sultan were a failure. 
Mustapha demanded too much. Mustapha 
is reported extremely active—conscript- 
ing, mobilizing, Bolshevizing. He has 
proceeded humorist—he sent a note of 
thanks to Lloyd George for a present, as 
he called it, of 40,000 much-needed rifies 
through the Armenians. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: Secretary Colby’s reception in 
Argentina was polite, but not effusive. 
Argentina feels herself a great nation. 
The Argentinians do not want to be pat- 
ronized; they do not like the proposed 
Emergency Tariff Act; they distrust our 
attitude in general toward the Latin- 
American states, having particularly in 
remembrance Colombia, Mexico, Cuba, 
and Santo Domingo; and, finally, the 
German element in Argentina is power- 
ful. ; 

Yesterday Mr. Penrose denounced the 
Emergency Tariff Bill; to-day he finds it 
reasonable. ‘On better judgment mak- 
ing,” of course. 

. HENRY W. BUNN 
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Is the Direct Primary Doomed? 


HE direct primary has again become 

a national question in the United 
States as it was in the first decade of the 
present century. From 1900 to 1910 
most of the States of the American 
Union relegated the old time political 
convention to the scrap heap and adopted 
in its place an annual free primary when 
all the voters of the party might go in- 
dividually to the polls and vote for or 
against prospective candidates who had 
previously obtained a position for them- 
_ selves on the ballot by the petition of a 
group of party voters. 

The method of selection of delegates to 
the political conventions within the 
States had become a stench in the coun- 
try’s nostrils. So-called caucuses were 
held in local divisions without real safe- 
guards. Both sides in the caucus fight 
would bring all the citizens they could 
get from neighboring towns to vote in a 
free-for-all fray. The clever party man- 
agers were the manipulators in the whole 
proceeding. They framed the ticket to 
be put forward in the caucus. They for- 
mulated the rules of the game. The will 
of the body of the voters counted for little 
even in these basic town gatherings. And 
after that the whole course of events was 
under the control of the manipulating 
party managers. The delegates chosen 
at the town caucuses would meet in as- 
sembly district conventions where fresh 
delegates were chosen to go to the State 
convention. The local party managers 
who had scrutinized the delegates chosen 
in the towns had little difficulty now in 
securing the “right ones” to go to the 
State convention. 

Even where there was a contest under 
the old delegate system, the local machine 
had the best of it against all comers. The 
machine was able to draft more easily the 
“vespectable citizen,” the man of reputa- 
tion and dignity, and make a delegate of 
him. The insurgents had the more diffi- 
cult task of picking men who were will- 
ing to suffer the social odium of “putting 
up a fight against the organization,” 
which is a great psychological hurdle to 
overcome, in view of the normal servility 
of temper which exists toward the “or- 
ganization” on the part of persons of 
“standing” all over the United States. 

When the State convention met, the 
part of the delegates was usually purely 
social. They hovered around the cheer 
of the bar in deep rows. They gathered 
by hundreds in the lobbies or in the great 
quadrangular court of the United States 
Hotel at Saratoga, for example, and the 

band played and the Chauncey M. De- 
_ Pews made speeches, while over in Par- 
lor A the real Fathers of the Party, per- 
haps not more than half a dozen of them, 
smoothly arranged the slate and pre- 
pared the programme of policy. 


By and by, when the crowd outside be- 
gan to grow restive and perhaps to as- 
sume a menacing demeanor of inquiry as 
to what was going on, the door of Parlor 
A would open far enough to let out a 
messenger who would report to the wait- 
ing throng that John Doe was to be 
nominated for Governor and Richard Roe 
for Lieutenant-Governor, and so on down 
the line. And now, the suspense being 


over, the delegates formed in line and 


hilariously marched to the convention 
hall, led by the band playing “The Battle- 
Cry of Freedom!” 

About the beginning of this century 
the people of the several States woke up 
to the fact that they had as little to do 
in most instances with the operation of 
politics and government in the United 
States as if they lived in Kamchatka or 
in the Isle of Nowhere. And this was 
the reason for the direct primary revolu- 
tion which swept everything before it, 
until in a decade there was no State 
which did not select its candidates for 
party nomination by the new plan. 

But the pendulum swung too far. It 
is a way that political pendulums unfor- 
tunately have. The States pretty uni- 
formly adopted the kind of direct pri- 
mary which has no open and responsible 
leadership in it. Anybody with the 
money -and the particular species of hu- 
man nerve which is needed for pressure 
toward public preferment can obtain the 
required number of petitioners and get 
on the party ballot. The modest, the un- 
assuming, the able man of moderate 
means, usually does not succeed so well 
under the irresponsible form of primary 
which has been practically everywhere 
employed. 

There was only one clear piece of 
thinking in the whole revolutionary 
movement. That was done by Hughes 
when he was Governor of New York. 
The wave of change had reached the Em- 
pire State during his administration, and 
he specifically urged that open and re- 
sponsible leadership should be written 
into the direct primary statutes. He 
maintained that the primary should be 
only a referendum upon the organized 
leadership of the party, a check upon the 
cupidity or caprice of that leadership. 
He suggested that a convention of one 
hundred and fifty, one from each assem- 
bly district of the State, previously 
elected directly by the party voters, 
should make designations for state 
offices, and that these designations 
should appear first on the party ballot on 
primary day. 

This plan was defeated by the machine 
influences of Hughes’s day on the ground 
that it would amount to “legalized boss- 
ism.” As a matter of fact it amounted 


to a perfectly genuine sort of political. 


democracy, the sort that honors and 
appreciates and makes use of open and 
responsible organized leadership, and 
safeguards it from acts of unwisdom and 
injustice by putting the final check upon 
it into the hands of the whole body of 
the party voters on primary day. 

As the result of the failure to follow 
the sound Hughes principle of direct- 
primary democracy, the whole system 
has in many parts of the country fallen 
into disrepute. In spite of the service 
which it has rendered in many States of 
overturning an outworn political order, 
the cost of the leaderless wild-cat pri- 
mary has been so great, the successful 
aspirants under it have frequently been 
so second-rate, that there is a widespread 
revulsion of feeling about the virtue of 
the whole direct-primary institution. 

The issue has again been brought to a 
crisis for national consideration as the 
result of the recent campaign of Judge 
Miller for the governorship of New York 
and the avowed purpose of the Repub- 
lican organization in the State to repeal 
or greatly modify the present statute. 
The suggestion is now made by the Re- 
publicans of New York to retain the law 
very much as it is for the smaller areas, 
but to restore the convention for the 
nomination of State and judicial officers. 
It is proposed to have the delegates to 
the State convention elected directly by 
the party voters in a direct primary, and 
otherwise to eliminate as far as possible 
certain incidental evils of the old-time 
hand-picked convention. The one ques- 
tion that seems not yet to have been 
settled is whether the selections of the 
convention of delegates shall stand as the 
choice of the party without any possible 
recourse to a referendum by the party 
voters. But why not get the convention 
back and at the same time keep the direct 
primary as a club behind the door, to be 
used only in emergencies? 

The contention of those who wish again 
to put the nominating power completely 
in the hands of the convention is that the 
convention is a genuine form of represen- 
tative government. But representative 
government presupposes opportunity 
for the people to get at the representative 
when he comes up for re-election, either 
by showing their teeth and preventing 
his running at all, or by beating him in 
the election if he does run. No such 
opportunity offers itself in connection 
with a convention of delegates. For the 
most part it is a matter of chance if any 
one of them ever runs again. What they 
have done, they have done, and the voters 
of the party have, as against them, no 
remedy. The political convention un- 
modified by some form of check upon its 
acts is not a representative institution. 
And sooner or later the voters of the 
country, if deprived again of a check 
upon it, will once more turn and rend it. 

FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 
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The Problem of Trading with 


Soviet Russia 


IN TWO PARTS: PART TWO 


N my book, “Russia As an American 
Problem,” I set forth in detail my 
reasons for believing that there can be 
no reconstruction of Europe, and no eco- 
nomic stability anywhere in the world, 
until Russia resumes a normal economic 
relationship to the rest of the world. Not 
until Russia begins anew to produce, and 
to exchange her products for those of 
other nations, will the equilibrium of the 
economic life of the world be restored. 
Because that is my profound conviction, 
I most earnestly desire to see trade with 
Russia revived as quickly and as exten- 
sively as possible and deplore the neces- 
sity of admitting that all the facts now 
available compel me to acknowledge that, 
desirable as trade with Soviet Russia 
might be, it is not yet possible. Pro- 
longed and careful study of all the avail- 
able data has forced me to reach the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

(1) So long as the Bolsheviki remain 
in power and maintain their present pol- 
icy, there can be no security for foreign 
capital invested in Russia. 

It is quite certain that Russia’s needs 
are enormously in excess of any capital 
she has or can build up in any reasonable 
time. This means that, in order to make 
rehabilitation possible, foreign capital 
must flow into Russia in large volume. 
How large, we may judge from the fact 
that, whereas in the ten years immedi- 
ately preceding the World War Russia’s 
capital-building capacity amounted to not 
over 1,000,000,000 rubles (gold) per an- 
num, her pressing needs call for an ex- 
penditure of not less than 30,000,000,000 
rubles (gold) in the first three years. 
This is far in excess of her own capacity 
and must be furnished by foreign invest- 
ors. Foreign capital, however, requires 
security, and it is obvious that Bolshev- 
ism by its very nature denies that secur- 
ity. To eliminate capital, and profit upon 
capital, is the very raison d’étre of Bol- 
shevism. Large investments in Russia 
would jeopardize the economic life of 
America. Suppose billions of American 
capital to be invested in Russia—billions 
of dollars’ worth of goods supplied on the 
credit basis of Russian securities, for ex- 
ample—and the whole investment confis- 
cated and all obligations repudiated by 
the Soviet Government. The result would 
be economically disastrous and would ad- 
versely affect every American family, 
especially the wage-earners. Such a 
strain of the economic structure, super- 
imposed upon recent strains, might bring 
about a crisis which would prove insur- 
mountable. 

(2) The total of all commodities avail- 


able for export from Russia in exchange 
for our goods—including the gold and 
platinum—is so small as to be almost in- 
significant in comparison with the value 
of the goods desired. 

It is now pretty well established that 
Soviet Russia does not possess any large 


‘surplus stocks available for export. Her 


natural resources are practically unlim- 
ited and incalculable, but there is a world 
of difference between potential wealth, 
such as ores in the ground, and actual 
wealth, such as mined ores ready for 
shipment. Such supplies as there are in 
Soviet Russia to-day are stores left over 
from the old régime, and, except in very 
insignificant instances, are needed by the 
Russian people themselves. This is not 
my opinion merely: it is the judgment of 
responsible Bolshevist officials. Take, for 
example, the statement of Rykov, presi- 
dent of the Superior Council of the 
National Board of Economy, made in Jan- 
uary a year ago, that the lifting of the 
blockade could not solve the raw material 
crisis, but, “on the contrary, the lifting 
of the blockade will mean an 
increased demand for raw materials, as 
these are the only articles which Russia 
can furnish to Europe in exchange for 
European commodities. The supplies of 
flax on hand are sufficient for a period of 
from eight months to a year. But we 
shall not be able to export large quanti- 
ties of flax abroad, and the catastrophic 
decline in flax production . raises 
the question whether the flax industry 
will not experience in 1920 a shortage 
similar to the one experienced by the 
textile industry in cotton.” 

Or take the testimony of the Bol- 
shevist economist, Bagaiev, in the Hkon- 
omicheskaya Zhizn (“Economic Life’), 
September 3, 1920. He tells us that 
there is a famine in all branches of in- 
dustrial and personal consumption, ‘and 
that there is no surplus for export,” as a 
rule: ‘We shall have to export what we 
are in great need of ourselves, merely 
for the purpose of getting something still 
more indispensable in exchange. Every 
imported locomotive, every plough we 
get, will have to be paid for literally with 
strips carved from the body of our na- 
tional industries.” 

Waiving for the moment consideration 
of the right of the Soviet Government to 
the stocks of commodities they have 
seized, and of our right to receive them, 
it is quite certain that the sum total of 
all such commodities they have available 
for export, including gold and platinum, 
represents only a small fraction of the 
value of the goods they seek. The gold 


and platinum reserve now in the posses- 
sion of‘the Soviets probably does not ex- 
ceed 500,000,000 rubles, or 250,000,000 
dollars. Quite recently a deal with 
German manufacturers for locomo- 
tives to the value of 600,000,000 marks 
was abandoned when the manufacturers 
insisted upon the deposit of the gold. Ac- 
cording to the German press, it was dis- 
covered that there was not so much gold 
as that in the reserve of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


(3) It its absolutely impossible for 
American business men to rely upon hon- 
est treatment in their dealings with the 
Soviet Government. 

In a series of articles written with the 
avowed object of inducing the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United 
States to recognize the Soviet Govern- 
ment, H. G. Wells has had to admit that 
there are in Russia no commercial bodies 
with which we can deal “who will respect 
the usages and conventions of western 
commercial life,”’ that the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment, the only body with which trade 
can be had, has ‘‘an invincible prejudice 
against individual business men,” and 
will not trade with them honorably but 
“will distrust them and, so far as it can, 
put them at the completest disadvan- 
tage.” He concludes that “it is hopeless 
and impossible, therefore, for individual 
persons and firms to think of going to 
Russia to trade.” 

That Mr. Wells is entirely correct in 
this conclusion is known to every student 
who has taken the trouble to follow 
events in Russia with care. Not only is 
it useless for the individual business man 
or firm to rely upon honest and honor- 
able treatment ‘at the hands of the Bol- 
sheviki; it is equally useless for “capital- 
ist governments” to expect such treat- 
ment. Let me dot.the “i’s” and cross the 
“t’s” here a bit: At the San Remo meet- 
ing of the Supreme Economic Council, 
May 22, 1920, the British representative 
made a report which has received prac- 
tically no attention, notwithstanding its 
important bearing upon the entire ques- 
tion of trade relations with Russia. The 
report protested that a quantity of flax 
stored at Reval was being offered for 
sale by the agents of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the fact that it 
had already been bought and paid for by 
the British Government! Certainly, this 
does not seem to indicate that the Soviet 
Government is more honest in dealing 
with capitalist Governments than with 
individual capitalists. 

When I was in Sweden in October last, 
much indignation was being expressed 
by bankers and merchants in Stockholm 
because gold tendered in payment to 
Swedish firms for goods supplied had 
been found to contain from 20 per cent. 
to 25 per cent. alloy. Warned by the 
Swedish experience, certain English 
firms demanded that a clause be inserted 
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in the contracts which the Krasin Trade 
Mission was trying to make with them, 
providing for an assay of the gold be- 
fore its acceptance—a reasonable enough 
demand, surely. The Soviet representa- 
tives refused to agree to the proposal 
and the negotiations were hastily drop- 
ped. 

On June 26, 1920, the yearly meeting 
of the Deutsch-Ost-Europaischer Wirt- 
schaftsverband was held at Elberfeld, 
Germany. At that meeting the whole 
question of trade between Germany and 
Soviet Russia was threshed out.. Mr. 
Meyer, manager of the society, said: 

We have negotiated with the representatives 
of the Soviet Government in Berlin and in 
Copenhagen since 1919, and they have always 
tried (and failed) to fool us. 
offers of goods, promised a great deal, but as 
yet have done nothing. They have always 
found some excuse for not abiding by their 
word. . : do not think that it will be 
possible for private firms to trade with Russia 
in the near future. 


This is not “propaganda,” bear in mind, 
but an extract from a secret and confi- 
dential report. Quite similar is the state- 
ment issued by the London representa- 
tive of the Norwegian Government, Mr. 
Mijelde, in September, 1920. Though not 
charging the Soviet Government or 
its representative, Litvinov, with fraud, 
the statement did intimate that Litvi- 
nov’s commercial negotiations with 
Norway were simply camouflaged polit- 
ical efforts. 

(4) Any gold, securities, or raw ma- 
terials received by American traders 
from the Soviet Government in exchange 
for goods supplied will be liable to at- 
tachment suits and claims by the original 
owners. 

No American business man can be at 
all certain that his right to keep such 
bonds, gold, or commodities as he may 
accept in payment for goods supplied to 
‘Soviet Russia will be sustained by the 
courts. The decision rendered in Eng- 
land, to which I have already referred, 
is likely to be followed by our courts. 
The French and Rumanian Governments 
have given formal notice that they will in 
no circumstances recognize the right of 
the Soviet Government to dispose of the 
Russian gold reserve and that they will 
start proceedings against all institu- 
tions and individuals who agree to ac- 
cept gold payments from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment or its agents. The British 
Foreign Office, after consulting with the 
Supreme Economic Council, gave this 
significant pledge: that the regulations 
which will be established in respect of 
goods hitherto belonging to British mer- 
chants and at present seized by the Bol- 
sheviki will be extended fully to foreign 
traders. According to that pledge, the 
rule laid down by the British court with 
respect to the claim of priority of own- 
ership set up by the British firm will 
be applied to similar cases in Great Brit- 
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ain, even though the claimants are not 
British subjects. 

In all the welter of argument and dis- 
putation, in the press and elsewhere, not 
one valid and worthy reason why we 
should recognize the Soviet Power has 
yet been advanced. Of excuses for doing 
so, more or less plausible, there have 
been many; but there has been no seri- 
ous effort to show that such recognition 
would be beneficial to us as a nation, or 
that it would be consistent with our 
safety, even, to say nothing of our 
honor. All the ingenuity and mental 
dexterity of our self-styled “Liberals” 
has not availed to discover and formulate 
such a justification for the policy they 
propose. On the other hand, the reasons 
for continuing our present policy of non- 
recognition—and non-intervention—are 
as conclusive as they are numerous and 
obvious. 

(5) The reason why the Bolsheviki are 
so eager to obtain recognition that it in- 
spires their incessant and costly propa- 
ganda, is itself a sufficient reason for de- 
nying that recognition. 

They want to legalize internationally 
their policy of spoliation. They want our 
recognition, and that of Great Britain, 
in order that some sort of legal 
sanction be given to their possession and 
use of the gold belonging to Rumania 
and France. Thus we are to give our 
assent and approval to a policy which, in 
the case of Rumania particularly, is 
black with treachery and dishonor. They 
seek the protection of our courts for the 
proceeds derived from robbing capitalist 
Peter, to pay capitalist Paul. They know 
that the sum of effect can only be a 
weakening of the economic foundations 
of civilization. They know that if they 
can get our assent to such a policy we 
shall be codperating with them to exist 
parasitically at the expense of our eco- 
nomic system, which will be weakened 
in proportion as they are strengthened. 
To fall into such a trap as that we must 
be fools indeed. 

The connection between the Soviet 
Government and the Third International 
is so close and intimate that it is impos- 
sible to separate them. Indeed, as the 
Bolsheviki themselves are fond of boast- 
ing, they are one and indivisible. But 
the Third International has its special 
function, nevertheless: agreements and 
undertakings made by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, as such, may be violated with 
impunity by the Third International. We 
remember Zinoviev’s statement, “The 
Third International is primarily an in- 
strument of revolution. This work will 
be continued, no matter what happens, 
legally or illegally. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment may pledge itself to refrain 
from propaganda abroad, but the Third 
International, never.” 

How is it possible for any intelligent 
person to read this typical and repre- 
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sentative utterance and still entertain 
the slightest doubt that the diplomatic 
representatives of the Soviet Power 
would, if they were received by us, use 
any and all means to foster revolt against 
our institutions, embroil us with other 
nations, and bring about the overthrow 
of our political and economic system? 

So far as I know, every Government 
that has had official relations with the 
Bolsheviki, through accredited envoys, 
has been treacherously attacked and com- 
pelled to expel the Bolshevist envoys for 
flagrant offenses, including the misuse of 
their diplomatic privileges and immuni- 
ties to foment revolutionary agitation. 
Great Britain had to exclude Litvinov. 
It was proved beyond any shadow of 
doubt, in a British court, that Litvinov 
had availed himself of his privileged po- 
sition to incite revolutionary movements 
having for their object the overthrow of 
the British Government. When Litvinov 
was chosen to head the Soviet Trade Mis- 
sion last year the British Government 
absolutely refused to receive him, so 
Kamenev was sent instead. Kamenev’s 
conduct was so outrageous that even his 
colleague, Krasin, felt called upon pub- 
licly to disavow him. 

Switzerland, which had recognized the 
Provisional Government in 1917, and re- 
ceived its Minister, in 1918 requested the 
latter to turn over the legation to the 
representatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, who were duly recognized and re- 
ceived. After a few months, owing to 
their intrigues, these were expelled and 
taken to the Swiss frontier in guarded 
motor-cars. Denmark not only received 
an accredited Bolshevist envoy, but also 
permitted Litvinov to establish head- 
quarters in Copenhagen for the purpose 
of conducting trade negotiations with 
the citizens of other countries where the 
Soviet Government was not represented. 
Both the regular envoy and Litvinov had 
to leave Denmark for the usual reason— 
their participation in movements aiming 
at revolution in Denmark. Sweden had 
a regular Bolshevist Minister, but the 
Social Democratic Government had to ex- 
pel him and close the Legation. Litvi- 
nov’s “trade negotiations” in Norway 
proved to be little more than a mask to 
cover his intrigues with the extreme rev- 
olutionary elements. Although he was 
merely permitted to reside in Chris- 
tiania as a private individual, and was 
not accredited to the Norwegian Govern- 
ment in an official capacity, it became 
necessary for the Norwegian Government 
to order him and his assistants to leave 
the country. 

In view of the facts I have recited, 
which are matters of record and can be 
readily verified, I submit that recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government by the 
United States, and the presence here of 
its accredited diplomatic and consular 
representatives, enjoying the customary 
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privileges and immunities, would subject 
us to a peril that is not to be lightly re- 
garded. It is the plain duty of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to protect 
itself and our institutions against the 
possibilities of such dangerous treachery 
and intrigue. The incoming Adminis- 
tration is morally bound to reaffirm the 
declaration of Secretary Colby that: “We 
can not recognize, hold official relations 
with, or give friendly reception to, the 
agents of a Government which is deter- 
mined and bound to conspire against our 
institutions, whose diplomats will be the 
agitators of dangerous revolt, whose 
spokesmen say they sign agreements 
with no intention of keeping them.” Rec- 
ognition of the Soviet Government would 
be a betrayal of the friendly Russian peo- 
ple, and a close approach to a like be- 
trayal of the American people. 
JOHN SPARGO 


Correspondence 


Closed-Shop and Open-Shop 
Boycotts 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In your issue of December 29, under 
the title, “The Industrial Tug of War,” 
you say: 

But when we think in terms not of individ- 
uals but of systems, the two boycotts are of 
exactly the same character—the one a boycott 
against the closed shop, the other a boycott 
against the open shop. 

This statement appears to me not in 
keeping with fundamental facts and 
principles. 

I do not understand what is meant by 
the qualifying phrase: ‘“‘When we think 
in terms not of individuals but of sys- 
tems.”’ The question as I understand it 
is not one of individuals, but is one of 
systems; otherwise the conclusion would 
affect Jones or Smith, and not the closed 
or open shop, either of which is a system. 

The fundamental difference between 
the action of Mr. Grace and that of the 
unions is the difference between a boy- 
cott against the closed shop and a boy- 
cott against the open shop, the first a 
boycott in favor of individual liberty, 
the second a boycott against individual 
liberty. The Bethlehem Steel Company 
does not attack the unions or discrimi- 
nate against union labor. It attacks the 
tyranny of the unions and their discrimi- 
nation against non-union labor. The ex- 
pediency of this action at this time, the 
wisdom of throwing another monkey 
wrench into the complicated relations of 
capital and labor during a period of diffi- 
cult readjustment is another question 
which I do not discuss; but the relative 
morality of the two actions is a matter 
too important to deny or obscure. 

One holds a brief for the public, and 
none for either capital or labor, when 


one insists that, in debating any action 
of either, the underlying morality of that 
action, and its final effect upon the rights 
of society, shall be clearly and unmistak- 
ably set forth. The withholding of 
structural steel may be an offense and 
injury to society through delaying neces- 
sary building operations. The boycotting 
of non-union labor may be such an of- 
fense and injury for the same reason. In 
so far the parity lies. But if the one ac- 
tion defends individual liberty and the 
other attacks it, that fact places the two 
in different categories. 

In the one case an offense against so- 
ciety is set off by a benefit to society; in 
the other an offense against society is 
joined with a second offense. For I think 
it will not be denied that the mainte- 
nance of individual liberty within the 
limits of the rights of society as a whole 
is beneficial and patriotic; and that at- 
tacks upon such liberty are injurious and 
unpatriotic. 

S. A. STAUNTON 

Washington, D. C., January 6 


[The point that Mr. Staunton fails to 
understand. was clearly stated in the 
article, viz.: that the Steel Company’s 
boycott was directed “not against the 
employment of union men, but against 
the exclusion of non-union men’’—~.e., 
against the closed-shop system and not 
against individual members of labor 
unions.—Editors THE WEEKLY REVIEW. | 


Academic Freedom Again 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Apropos of your comment on my letter 
as to proprietary professorships, and of 
Mr. Morton’s letter published in the De- 
cember 15th issue of THE WEEKLY RE- 
VIEW, it seems to me that the distinction 
is between fundamentals and incidentals. 
For example, it is my recollection that 
at the time the “‘REVIEW” was founded, 
subscriptions to its capital stock were 
obtained upon the pledge that the “RE- 
VIEW” was to be devoted to keeping alive 
the principles of American liberty, but 
that within that field there should be 
complete freedom of editorial policy. 

Assuming that I am correct in this 
recollection, I should appreciate an an- 
swer to the following questions: — 

1. Was it proper for you to solicit or 
to accept funds, in founding THE WEEKLY 
REVIEW, on the pledge that it was to be 
devoted to keeping alive the principles 
of American liberty? 

2. In view of the pledges under 
which the “REVIEW” was financed, would 
it be proper for you to advocate the de- 
struction of the principles of American 
liberty—as, for example, by the over- 
throw of the United States Government, 
and the establishment of a despotic mon- 
archy in its place? 

3. Is there a greater reason for aca- 
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demic freedom in universities than in 
journalism, and is there any greater ob- 
jection to an endowed professorship de- 
voted to teaching the principles of Amer- 
ican liberty than there is to a weekly 
magazine financed by patriotic citizens 
for the same purpose? 

4. Is not the real question of the 
propriety of an endowment for the per- 
manent teaching of a given doctrine de- 
pendent upon the character of that doc- 
trine, and whether it is really funda- 
mentally correct, or not? 

Louis H. PORTER 

New York, December 13 


[CLs =sYes. 

ZI 3 INO; 

38. Daily and weekly journals are 
avowedly advocates of policies and doc- 
trines which are subjects of controversy 
among perfectly competent persons. It 
is part of the motive of founding and 
conducting them that they shall throw . 
their weight on a particular side in cer- 
tain of these controversies.. Nothing like 
this is true of universities; their ideal 
is to disseminate and increase knowledge; 
and, while it is inevitable that their 
teachings shall influence controversy, 
anything like a definite committal would 
tend to impair the spirit of free inquiry 
and teaching in the university’s work in 
general, and to lessen the influence of its 
professors upon public opinion. 

4. For this position in the abstract 
much may undoubtedly be said. But in 
practice would it not be infinitely better, 
instead of entering into an ironclad 
agreement, to have faith that a doctrine 
which “is really fundamentally correct” 
—so fundamentally correct that sound- 
minded men are sure to agree upon it— 
will as a matter of course be taught by 
the occupant of the chair concerned 
with its subject-matter?—Editors THE 
WEEKLY REVIEW. | 


Is the 19th Amendment 
Legal ? 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

When a member of the Legislature of 
Nevada or Washington intermeddles with 
the suffrage in the local and State elec- 
tions of Maryland he commits an utterly. 
irresponsible act. 

He has no relations, social, business, or 
political with the citizens of Maryland. 
He is necessarily unfamiliar with the 
local polity of Maryland and with its 
unfortunate race question as “suffrage” 
may affect it. 

The constitution contemplated respon- 
sible representative government. 

His women already vote by State 
action, his act does not affect them, but 
only affects distant strangers whose local 
political situation is beyond his ken. 
When he, by this method, forces on 
Marylanders a local policy we abhor, he 
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is out of our reach for political punish- 
.ment, for business boycott, or for social 
ostracism, all of which we can visit upon 
our local legislators when they betray us. 

The local self-government of the Con- 
stitution contemplated that the repre- 
sentative should look his constituents in 
the eye and account to them personally 
for his stewardship and be subject to 
political punishment, social ostracism,and 
business boycott by his friends and 
neighbors, if he betrayed his trust. 

That is the philosophical basis of the 
Home-Rule-States-Rights principle of the 
U. S. Constitution. 

It is monstrous then to suppose that 
the amending clause contemplates action 
of this kind—action which is irrespon- 
sible and unrepresentative, of no effect 
in the home of the actor, but purely 
intermeddling with the intimate concerns 
of distant strangers. 

Constitutional Prohibition was the 
legal limit of such amending power. In 
that the members of the Nevada and 
Washington Legislatures could claim, 
with some show of reason, that without 
Constitutional Prohibition they could not 
enforce their own States’ policy of pro- 
hibition, for the enforcement of which 
they were personally responsible to their 
own people, who desired the United States 
to aid, through National Prohibition, the 
enforcement of their own local policy. 
For “suffrage” this claim can not be 
made as a legal justification for the use 
of force, through constitutional amend- 
ment, upon unwilling sections. : 

The forced enfranchisement of 60,000 
negro women in Maryland aided neither 
the accomplishment nor the legal enforce- 
ment of the suffrage policy of Washing- 
ton and Nevada, already an accomplished 
fact. 

The mere statement of the exercise of 
such irresponsible tyrannous power in 
flagrant violation of every principle of 


democracy or local self-government or \ 


representative institutions is enough to 
demonstrate its grant was not intended. 

Such result containing every attribute 
of autocratic power, without the respon- 
sibility to please his subjects necessarily 
attending the autocratic acts of even the 
German Kaiser, prevents the language 
of the amending clause from being con- 
strued to grant any such power. 

A mere statement of the result here 
sought to be accomplished prevents the 
amending clause, taken, as it must be, 
with the four corners of the whole Con- 
stitution, from being so construed, unless 
the language itself admits of no other 
possible construction, which is not so. 

The 19th Amendment does not amend, 
it destroys, it uses irresponsible force 
upon strangers; the act is beyond pun- 
ishment by those affected. 

If this can be done, South Carolina’s 
institution of marriage with no divorce 
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Utahs or 36 South Dakotas, who also can 
compel Maryland to permit miscegena- 
tion. If this can be done 36 Bolshevist 
States of sparse population can destroy 
the institution of property in the great 
commercial and populous East. 

Power to destroy our suffrage (because 
to degrade it is to that extent to destroy 
it, and who can say that forcing upon 
us 60,000 ignorant voters does not de- 
grade it?)—power to irresponsibly de- 
stroy our suffrage, I say, involves power 
to destroy by the same _ irresponsible 
method our institution of marriage and 
our institution of property as we under- 
stand them and believe they separate us 
from the savage. 

If the one is permissible, by this new- 
fangled method, so are the others. If 
there was legal power to pass the 19th 
Amendment, then there was irresponsible 
legal power for all these purposes granted 
by the amending clause of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. There was 
also power to gag the press by a censor- 
ship or to proscribe a particular religion 
—there was power to destroy each and 

ery article of the bill of rights. 


Nor does the 15th Amendment give 


any sanction for this course. It was not 
a peaceful amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. It was imposed by the bayonet, in 
the throes of revolution, as a term of 
peace and condition of reconstruction, 
upon the conquered South. 

The votes of the Southern States being 
necessary for the form of ratification, 
conventions were chosen therein by negro 
suffrage already established by military 
fiat. It merely recognized the existing 
facts brought about by a state of war 
under the reconstruction governments in 
the South in which all the United States, 
including the conquered section, acqui- 
esced for sixty years. This acquiescence 
alone gave it legal standing as a part of 
the Constitution. 

The 15th Amendment gives no sanc- 
tion as a legal precedent for the 19th. 
On the contrary, it is a monument to the 
fact that only by revolution and military 
force, accompanied by the abuse and be- 
trayal of both the form and the spirit 
of our constitutional government, can a 
State be legally deprived of the right 
to/govern itself. A State which does not 
eéntrol its own suffrage—a State in 

hich outsiders dictate to its citizens 
who shall take part in its local self-gov- 
ernment, is not a “State” but a mere 
“Province.” Its people are not self-gov- 
erning ‘citizens’ but helpless “subjects” 
of irresponsible outsiders. If the suf- 
frage amendment is a legal exercise of 
power, this condition has been imposed 
upon the States of Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Vermont by 37 
other States, assuming that the remark- 


can be irresponsibly destroyed by 36 ' able proceedings of the Legislatures of 


Missouri, West Virginia, and Tennessee 
shall be held to be legal ratifications by 
those States. 
GEO. STEWART BROWN 
New York, December 18 


Mixed Marriage 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In Mr. Firkins’s discriminating review 
of St. John Ervine’s “Mixed Marriage,” 
he gives no credit to the occasionally con- 
summate acting of Barry Macollum in 
the role of Tom Rainey, the baffled and 
almost inarticulate younger son, whose 
need of sanction, or, at least, under- 
standing, from his elders, makes him a 
recognizable and pathetic figure. To this 
minor part Mr. Macollum brings an in- 
telligence and subtlety of conception 
quite as fine as that for which Mr. Fir- 
kins so aptly praises Margaret Wycherly. 
Some of his gestures and attitudes are 
incomparable, and he enters unerringly 
into adolescent psychology. He _ has, 
moreover, the understanding heart of the 
Irish as truly as Mr. Ervine himself. 

If this dramatist finds it needful to 
“resort to hubbub” for his interpretation 
of the riot, he compensates for it at the 
end of the play by a skillful bit of dra- 
matic structure in which what a charac- 
ter does not do is as significant as any- 
thing in the piece. After Nora has been 
shot the family shout again and again 
for Tom Rainey, who has been observing 
the rioting from an upstairs window: he 
does not answer, and we are left to the 
unmistakable inference that a bullet has 
found its way to his unhappy and blame- 
less breast as well as that of the tardily 
repentant Nora. “The release and re- 
ward to the father’ which Mr. Firkins 
sees is, in the light of this incident, less 
apparent, and Mr. Ervine is again shown 
to be the grim realist whose relentless 
logic leads us to this ironic conclusion as 
to the evenhanded justice which by 
a chance bullet metes like rewards to re- 
pentance and guiltlessness. 

STANLEY ALDEN 
Baltimore, Md., January 1 


From a Pullman 


Window 


SAW a little mountain meadow, 
Fragrant and still and deep 
Under the quiet moonlight lying 
Unseen, save of high God’s descrying; 
And there were lambs asleep. 


One glimpse I had between my dreaming; 
Yet now, when I would keep 
Heart barred against some night fear’s 
shadow 
I think of that far mountain meadow 
And all the lambs asleep. 
MARGARET ADELAIDE WILSON 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


WuHuo’s Wuo, 1921. Macmillan. 
The English annual—parent of 
all the family by this name. 


Tue THEATRE, THE DRAMA, THE GIRLS, 
by George Jean Nathan. Knopf. ° 


A slaughter, grim and great. 


A Survey oF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1780- 
1880, by Oliver Elton. Four volumes. 
Macmillan. 


TWNHIS—“Who’s Who, 1921” (Macmil- 

lan)—is the forerunner of them all 
—the “Who’s Who in Americas,” the 
*“‘Who’s Who in Japans,” the ‘““Who’s Who 
in Bingus Counties,” the “Wer Ist’s?” 
the “Qui Etes Vous?” and all the rest. 
There is a noble shelf or two of them, 
running down, for all I know, into 
‘“Who’s Who Among Button Hole Collect- 
ors.” They all took their cue from this 
English annual, which has celebrated its 
seventieth birthday, and gleams from its 
shelf, fat, red, and prosperous, with its 
thirty thousand biographies. It does not 
draw national lines so strictly as most of 
the others, but includes the names of 
celebrated persons from all lands. The 
emphasis, however, is upon the British 
Empire. 

An official whose last name is Abbas 
(his others are Kuli Khan) leads the pro- 
cession, which winds through thousands 
of pages to the Rev. Mr. Zwemer (Samuel 
Marinus) who thus has the honor of 
bringing up the rear guard in both this 
and the American ‘“‘Who’s Who.” I should 
not care to be Mr. Zwemer on pay-day 
(army style) in Who’s Who land. The 
most modest of all the thirty thousand 
famous personages, if briefness of biog- 
raphy is any test, is the Earl of Burling- 
ton with the one or two lines of print, 
which he furnishes about himself. He 
gives neither his academic honors, his 
medals, nor rewards. He is silent as to 
his clubs, his town and country houses, 
his telephone and motor-car numbers. 
Whether he was mentioned in dispatches 
in the South African War, or won the 
D. S. O. in the Great War; what are his 
politics, his religion, or what the name of 
his heir, the reader learns not. His rec- 
reations (that famous point of interest 
in this book) we may imagine, since the 
noble Earl celebrated his third birthday 
last month. 

As in the American ‘Who’s Who,” a 
clergyman seems to need the largest 
amount of space in which to record his 
career. The longest biography which I 
see (without using instruments of pre- 
cision) is that of the Rev. Percy Dear- 
mer, a professor of ecclesiastical art. My 


search only discovered one of those envia- 
ble and peculiar beings who in Ireland 
(and, I think, in Scotland) are entitled 
to call themselves simply and grandly by 
the family name, with the prefix, “The.” 
This one is “The O’Donovan.” Many 
American public men and a few Senators 
are admitted, but this edition went to 
print without Mr. Harding. 

Sir Harry Lauder writes of his educa- 
tion, that it was “by Stumpy Bell as a 
half-timer at Arbroath.” His recreations 
are “trying to hit a wee gutty ba’ an try- 
ing to catch salmon and trout.” John 
William Rivallon de la Poer writes him- 
self down as Lord le Power and Corogh- 
more, Count of the Papal States, but ad- 
mits that the Barony is “under attaint 
on account of the rebellion of 1688.” 
They have long memories, they feed fat 
their ancient grudges in these old coun- 
tries; an American would think that they 
might let by-gones be by-gones and give 
Lord le Power his Barony again. 

The recreations and amusements of the 
English Who’s Whosiers are as pleasing 
as always. There is the usual wide 
range. The Hon. and Rev. James Black 
Ronald likes “cycling, walking, reading, 
writing, and smoking.’”’ Ah, me, I was 
a pale young curate then! But Major 
General Sir Archibald Cameron Macdon- 
ald is the very pattern of a modern Maj. 
Gen.,—he “‘goes in a great deal for riding 
and coursing wolves.” Mr. Bernard Shaw 
still says that his recreations are “‘any- 
thing except sport.” For exercise, how- 
ever, swimming, walking, and _ public 
speaking. Messrs. H. G. Wells and G. 
K. Chesterton refuse to describe their 
recreations. They may all have their 
fame and their literary prestige; let the 
Hon. and Rev. Mr. Ronald pace sedately 
his parish, and let Maj. Gen. Sir Archi- 
bald gallop after his Canadian wolves,— 
yes, and ride them, if he will. I would 
not exchange with any of them. I envy 
not the author of ‘Heartbreak House” 
his royalties (he has a further recreation, 
by the way, which he describes as ‘“‘Diet: 
Vegetarian”) nor the Major General 
his admirable war record. My hero of 
the whole long gallery of living pictures 
is a shyer, more reticent figure. I 
imagine, although I do not know, that his 
clothes are beautiful. My modest ambi- 
tion would be satisfied if I could exchange 
places with him—the Nawab Bahadur of 
Murshedabad. He is, as he says, “the 
388th in descent from the Prophet of 
Arabia.” And his recreations he describes 
in simple, manly fashion—‘“an athlete, 
keen at all kinds of sports; an excellent 
horseman; a brilliant polo-player, an ex- 
cellent shot, and an A-one billiard- 
player.” 


The ghosts in Elliot O’Donnell’s “More 
Haunted Houses of London” (Nash) are, 
generally speaking, a non-terrifying lot. 
He has heard of haunted parks, and 


street-corners, and doors which will not 
stay closed, and haunted trees, and this, 
that, and the other, which is haunted. But’ 
the spectres do not scare me much. I feel 
toward them much the same polite indif- 
ference which Lewis Carrol felt when: 


One winter night, at half past nine, 
Cold, tired, and cross, and muddy 

I had come home too late to dine, 

And supper, with cigars and wine, 
Was waiting in the study. 


There was a strangeness in the room, 
And Something white and wavy 
Was standing near me in the gloom— 
I took it for the carpet-broom 
Left by that careless slavey. 


But presently the Thing began 

To shiver and to sneeze: 
On which I said, “Come, come, my man! 
That’s a most inconsiderate plan. 

Less noise there, if you please!” 


I saw a moving picture play, recently, 
—a “comic.”” Two men were hanged in 
it, and there were a number of desperate 
fights between convicts and _ prison 
guards—all nice and jolly and that sort 
of thing, as Lord Dundreary said of the 
cannibalistic party on the raft, when 
Sam ate his mother-in-law. In one scene 
an enormous convict took the punching 
bag from the gymnasium and tied it to 
alasso. Then, standing in the middle of 
the prison yard, he whirled the whole 
thing about his head, as guards and con- 
victs rushed round and round him in 
a circle. One after another he bowled 
them all over with a crack on the skull,— 
“beaned them for fair,” as the man with 
me said. In the course of a few minutes 
he was surrounded by a ring of corpses, 
and a few mortally wounded who were 
still feebly stirring. It was very savage 
and funny, and we all whooped with 
laughter. Last night I read Mr. George 
Jean Nathan’s new book, “The Theatre, 
the Drama, the Girls” (Knopf), and my 
sensations were exactly the same as in 
witnessing the movie. It is all well done, 
the weapon (sometimes a lasso, some- 
times a meat-axe) is handled dextrously. 
Everybody gets his head split open in the 
end: actor and actress, producer, drama- 
tist, critic, or member of the audience. 
When the author praises it is usually for 
the purpose of hitting someone else a 
harder rap. Like the members of J. K. 
Jerome’s party on the house-boat, where 
never more than two were on speaking 
terms with each other, except when they 
all combined in order to descend upon 
Jimmy with more crushing force, Mr. 
Nathan’s praise means that he is gather- 
ing breath in order to utter a more tell- 
ing blast in another direction. Mr. 
Nathan and his partner, Mr. Mencken, 
are tied to the wheels of their chariot, 
and bound to the use of clever billings- 
gate. Like the geyser which is expected 
to throw up a volume of scalding water 
and steam every twenty minutes, they 
are Old Faithfuls. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
The Soft Pedal 


A Tate Tuat Is Totp. By Frederick Niven. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
NicHt AND Day. By Virginia Woolf. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 
FTER its brusque and marry-come- 
up handling by the Wellsian tribe, 
the bourgeoisie of Old England now en- 
ters a softer phase of interpretation. Not 
ceasing to concern ourselves chiefly with 
genial or at least artistic youth, we turn 
from admiration of its brashness to 
something more than tolerance for its 
futility. Our new Clayhangers and 
Jacob Stahls are of subtler mold. These 
are young persons (we had almost said 
gentlemen) of fidgety manners and un- 
ruly egotism, but quite ruly of conduct; 
as for “sex,” they appear to be safer com- 
panions for the young women who love 
them than the young women are for 
them. Perhaps they can’t make up their 
minds enough to be dangerous. Often 
they back and fill and reconnoitre and 
circumgoggle till the young women either 
take matters into their own hands or 
fall into readier arms. 

They are nice fellows, restless and 
ardent and ambitious to write or paint 
or what-not; vastly keen about self-ex- 
pression—if* with but feeble selves to 
express. 

I wish I could feel the glow that so 
many writing people seem to be feeling 
about Frederick Niven’s “A Tale that 
Is Told.” I can see that it is excellently 
“written” in the intimate autobiograph- 
ical style. I can appreciate its fidelity 
to the fact and its desire to wrest mean- 
ing from the fact. But I can not care 
enough for its people to value the whole 
performance very highly. How many of 
those who have proclaimed their enjoy- 
ment of the tale will actually read it 
again? It is pleasant enough, human 
enough in its somewhat lacklustre 
fashion; but in the end not much more 
than “a long preparation for something 
that never happens.” The opening scene 
is not laid, thank Heaven, in the nursery, 
but at the family table. It is a grown-up 
family, presided over by a comic-pathetic 
parson-paterfamilias, given to ponderous 
jests and a deliberate monopoly of the 
sweetbread patties. There are four sons: 
Tom, a dirty-minded thrusting fellow, be- 
loved only by his rather stupid mother; 
Dick, a young painter of promise; John, 
a young writer ditto; and Harold, the 
amiable spectator who tells the “tale.” 
The original item is, that the point of 
view throughout is not that of the 
thruster or of either artist, but of the 
amiable spectator. It is for his sake 
that we must enjoy or endure the narra- 
tive, so that the question of his worthi- 
ness is of some importance. He is a gen- 
tle, observant, wrily humorous, and on 


the whole curate-like person, prone to 
put off any too direct approach to the 
love of woman and too reticent to engage 
strong friendships with men. There is a 
Marjory for him to sentimentalize about, 
a Marjory destined for mating and 
ready to be his mate. But he never can 
bring himself to the scratch of suggest- 
ing or even of certainly desiring mar- 
riage; and after a time she slips away to 
his mild disgruntlement. The whole 
narrative is tinged with a vague elegiac 
strain, a sort of deliberately middle-aged 
melancholy. To gaze wonderingly on life 
and to moralize thereon, a little self-con- 
sciously and more than a little plain- 
tively, is our British Harold’s blameless 
and chosen lot. He and sister Florence 
are a pair—but for the fact that she 
does not miss implication with life by 
her own fault. Frustrate and placidly 
together they are to go down the vale of 
years, watching, musing, with a slightly 
cross-eyed expression of amiable quan- 
dary. There is almost painfully obvious 
symbolism in the convex mirror we leave 
Harold gazing into—bland bachelor of 
Shalott: “It hangs now above the desk 
in my shop where much of the book has 
been written . . . and sometimes I turn 
to look up at it, and muse for minutes 
on end. It is a little tilted to show the 
street. It gathers the shop and the door- 
way, the sunlight on the pavement and 
the people drifting past, into its peace- 
ful circle.” 

In Miss Woolf’s “Night and Day” the 
air of quandary becomes more acute and 
personal. It is a book of less eccentric 
humor than “The Voyage Out.” Its 
action lies clearly within the familiar 
limits of middle-class and literary Lon- 
don. Of outward action, to be sure, it 
would be difficult to imagine anything 
slighter as material for a five hundred 
page narrative. But inner reaction is the 
real substance of our study. The writer is 
immensely interested in what people really 
do think about, are really aware of on the 
various surfaces and planes of that 
form of consciousness called mind. Kath- 
arine Hilberry is revealed to us, on the 
first page, pouring tea of a Sunday eve- 
ning: ‘“‘Perhaps a fifth part of her mind 
was thus occupied, and the remaining 
parts leapt over the little barrier of day 
which interposed between Monday morn- 
ing and this rather subdued moment, and 
played with the things one does voluntar- 
ily and normally in the daylight.” A little 
later it is Ralph Denham who so divid- 
edly attends to himself: “Katharine and 
Rodney drew further ahead, and Denham 
kept, if that is the right expression for 
an involuntary action, one filament of his 
mind upon them, while with the rest of 
his intelligence he sought to understand 
what Sandys was saying.” The relation 
and frequent involuntary mergence of an 
individual consciousness with its scene 
or environment is much dwelt on in these 


pages. So Denham, walking home after 
his first meeting with Katharine, sets 
forth in a mood of agitation and chagrin, 
and is somehow consoled and set right by 
mere contact with London at night: 
“  . . What with the beat of his foot 
upon the pavement, and the glimpse 
which half-drawn curtains offered him of 
kitchens, dining-rooms, and drawing- 
rooms, illustrating with mute power dif- 
ferent scenes from different lives, his 
own experience lost its sharpness... .” 
“A turn of the street, a firelit room, 
something monumental in the procession 
of the lamp-posts, who shall say what 
accident of light or shape had suddenly 
changed the prospect within his mind...” 

A chronicle of moods and periods, day 
and night, now and then. “After all,” 
says Mrs. Hilbery, “‘what zs the present? | 
Half of it’s the past, and the better half, 
too, I should say.” As only child of the 
great poet Alardyce, Mrs. Hilbery may 
speak for the past. Her daughter, Kath- 
arine, for all her piety, is of another tem- 
per. She has no reverence for “phrases ;” 
and her mother, greatly as she admires 
her, is ‘“‘the last person she wishes to re- 
semble.” A secret addiction to mathe- 
matics is her means of escape from the 
agitation and vagueness of literary ex- 
pression. In her way she is as modern as 
Mary Datchet, who lives alone and works 
for suffrage, and does not wish to marry, 
and nearly breaks her heart over losing 
Denham to his Katharine. 

Notably, this story, like “A Tale That 
Is Told,” is a tale neither of first youth 
nor of middle age, but of the difficult 
period in the late twenties when youth 
becomes aware that it is time to» bestir 
itself—in what direction? And notably, 
in a story which shows kinship with, if 
not descent from, Meredith and James as 
well as Bennett and Wells, the elder mas- 
ters are followed in the treatment of 
“sex.” These people are decent; however 
absurd love may make them, it never 
makes them contemptible. What consti- 
tutes the writer’s singular charm is, 
after all, her style; the verbal beauty— 
Katharine’s despised ‘phrase’ — in 
which this sensitive fancy embodies it- 
self. I cannot resist quoting the passage 
which records the vivid yet remote sweet- 
ness of Katharine’s and Denham’s first 
hour of conscious and complete though 
inarticulate union: 


They dismounted and walked down to the 
river. She felt his arm stiffen beneath her 
hand, knew by this token that they had entered 
the enchanted region. She might speak to him, 
but with that strange tremor in his voice, those 
eyes blindly adoring, whom did he answer? 
What woman did he see? And where was she 
walking, and who was her companion? Mo- 
ments, fragments, a second of vision, and then 
the flying waters, the winds dissipating and 
dissolving; then, too, the recollection from 
chaos, the return of security, the earth firm, 
superb, and brilliant in the sun. From the heart 
of his darkness he spoke his thanksgiving; 
from a region as far, as hidden, she answered 
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him. On a June night the nightingales sing, 
they answer each other across the plain; they 
are heard under the window among the trees 
in the garden. Pausing, they looked down into 
the river which bore its dark tide of waters, 
endlessly moving, beneath them. . . . 

Yes, here at least something has “hap- 
pened.” 

H. W. BOYNTON 


The One and the Many 


REALISM; A STUDY IN ArT AND THOUGHT. By 
Arthur McDowall. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

R. MCDOWALL has set himself the 

laudable task of bringing under a 
common definition the term realism, as 
employed not only in philosophy, but in 
literature and the arts. The word has, 
he remarks, whenever it has been a cen- 
tre of debate, roused not only interest 
but passion. Those who have carried on 
all this heated discussion have, however, 
failed signally to reach any agreement. 

This failure has not been so serious per- 

haps in literature and art, for the work 

may subsist in spite of the label. The 
philosophers are in a more serious pre- 
dicament, inasmuch as philosophy is in 
its essence an art of affixing labels. 

Their disagreement as to the nature of 

the real is so glaring as to raise the 

suspicion that, if not philosophy it- 
self, at least metaphysics is an unreal 
subject. 

Mr. McDowall approaches his topic 
from many angles and cites a wealth of 
relevant illustration, but finally leaves 
the impression that he has failed to get 
at the heart of it. One reason of his in- 
adequacy is the ease with which he dis- 
misses as obsolete the older uses of the 
term realism. He says truly that the 
nominalistic William of Ockham is more 
of a realist in our modern sense than his 
realistic adversaries. But the origins of 
medizval realism are in Plato and Aris- 
totle, who can not be so lightly dis- 
missed as obsolete. The Platonic and 
Aristotelian realism is a realism of the 
One, and not, like practically all modern 
brands, a realism of the Many. 

Mr. McDowall is correct in his asser- 
tion that the counterpart of romanticism 
in art is idealism in philosophy. Ideal- 
ists and romanticists tend equally to 


Fix perfect homes in the unsubstantial sky, 
And say, what is not, shall be bye-and-bye. 


To this type of ‘‘vision’” which is often 
radiant but unreal, the realist opposes 
his precise observation of things as they 
are, at the risk of falling into what 
Guyau calls le trivialisme. The romantic 
and the idealist seek to escape from the 
actual, the realist deals with the actual 
unselectively, or falls at times into a sort 
of inverted selection, giving only the de- 
tails that make human nature appear the 
mere plaything of temperament or en- 
vironment. Mr. McDowall scarcely speaks 


of the art that so selects as to disengage 
a deeper reality from the welter of the 
actual, and so achieves the “grandeur of 
generality.” Just as he dismisses the 
older philosophic realism, the realism of 
the One, as a part of the scholastic lo- 
gomachy, so he would no doubt see in 
the equivalent type of art, the art that 
would impose upon ordinary reality, a 
mere academic convention. He discovers 
reality not in the oneness which gives 
things form, but only in the manifold- 
ness which makes them unique and indi- 
vidual, and so falls into the fallacy of 
Croce and others, the fallacy that is now 
ruining all sound thinking on the sub- 
ject of art, the identification, namely, of 
form and expression. Yet those who 
have striven for the true form that re- 
sults from the art of seeing the One in 
the Many, have not always been forma- 
lists, but frequently hard-headed ob- 
servers. Goethe says, for example, of 
the work of Claude Lorrain, that it has 
the highest truth without any trace of 
trivial or ordinary reality. 

That form as thus conceived often de- 
generated into a formalism of the “grand 
manner” is only too true. Unfortunately 
the tendency has been to repudiate form 
along with formalism. To identify the 
real with the particular is to reduce life 
to a formless flux. The influence of the 
scientific spirit, as Mr. McDowall points 
out, has been paramount here in both the 
philosophic and artistic fields. Yet the 
element of oneness in things is nothing 
abstract, but a matter of immediate per- 
ception. For example, there is a generic 
likeness in all oak trees, and each acorn 
has mysteriously stored away in it this 
general form. The end that the acorn 
has the potentiality to achieve is the oak 
tree. If our biologists took a more tele- 
ological view of nature, if they returned 
to something resembling the Aristotelian 
entelechy, it would mean that they were 
becoming not less but more realistic. It 
is possible to reduce nature to a form- 
less flux only by fading away from pos- 
itive observation into some region of 
evolutionary metaphysics. The truth 
that the end is the chief thing of all, 
which applies even to an acorn, applies 
still more forcibly to man; for man has 
in him more than a “vegetative soul’; he 
may select his end, and is rated from the 
human point of view by the quality of 
this selection and his success in attain- 
ing it. 

It is here that the clash between the 
Aristotelian and the naturalistic realist 
is most evident. The Aristotelian real- 
ism is interested above all in this element 
of moral choice, and so is essentially dra- 
matic. On the other hand, the multitude 
of minute descriptive details that the 
naturalistic realist heaps up is due to the 
conviction that his characters are what 
they are, not as a result of their own 
choice, but of the pressure of their en- 


vironment. Many so-called realistic 
writers are as incapable as the contem- 
porary psychologist of discriminating be- 
tween human conduct and animal be- 
havior. “For Zola,” says Mr. McDowall, 
“there is practically no inner life; there 
is external behavior, and what lies behind” 
that is reduced to physiological terms.” 
But Zola, according to Mr. McDowall, is 
not truly realistic, but naturalistic and 
pseudo-scientific. To the pseudo-scien- 
tific art of Zola he opposes what seems to 
him the true realism of Flaubert. Now, 
many discriminations may be made be- 
tween Flaubert and Zola, practically all 
to the advantage of Flaubert, but this 
particular discrimination seems unten- 
able. Flaubert is a determinist, so that 
his characters are also defective on the 
side of the inner life. “I have often won- 
dered,” George Sand writes to Flaubert, 
“why your ‘Education Sentimentale’ was 
so ill received by the public, and the rea- 
son, as it seems to me, is that its char- 
acters are passive—that they do not act 
upon themselves.” This power to act on 
oneself may turn out to be the specifically 
human element in man, and in that. case 
Flaubert is not, in the humanistic sense, 
a realist. One may compare Flaubert 
and Lesage, a writer who is also ac- 
counted realistic. Gil Blas is almost a 
rascal at the beginning of the tale, he is 
almost an honest man at the end. He is 
not a naturalistic automaton, but has 
turned to account the lessons of experi- 
ence. The art of Lesage is therefore hu- 
manistic art, though humanistic art mov- 
ing on a low level. 


Mr. McDowall says little about the 
imagination in its relation to the problem 
of reality. Yet much of the confusion on 
this subject comes from the failure to 
remember that the sole test of art is not 
its fidelity to literal truth, but the quality 
of imagination it exhibits. As was 
pointed out long ago, art has to do not 
with fact, but with fiction. The only 
legitimate question is whether the fiction 
is probable or improbable. The one inci- 
dent in Stendhal’s “Le Rouge et Ie Noir” 
that actually occurred seems unreal be- 
cause of its- failure to achieve prob- 
ability. Art may so act upon the imagi- 
nation as to raise the illusion of an ordi- 
nary or trivial reality. It may again, in 
romantic fashion, put illusion above 
reality, or in Aristotelian parlance sacri- 
fice the probable to the wonderful. 
Finally, by virtue of the ethical or 
generalizing imagination, art may in 
Goethe’s phrase give “the illusion of a 
higher reality.”” In any case, the problem 
of reality and the problem of. illusion 
would seem to be inseparable. As Jou- 
bert puts it, “illusion est une partie in- 
tégrante de la réalité.” This recognition 
of the role of illusion may be fatal to 
mere metaphysical abstraction; it will 
not be fatal either to true art or true 
philosophy. 
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A New Book of Pity 


L’ATELIER DE Marie Criarre. By Marguerite 
Audoux. Translated as “Marie Claire’s 
Workshop.” New York: Thomas Seltzer. 

T is now some ten years since the tri- 

umphal publication of Marguerite 

Audoux’s “Marie Claire.” At that time, 
Arnold Bennett, opposing a tendency to 
disparage a work which had _ been 
launched with the utmost commercial 
skill, wrote of it: “It is not fiction. It is 
the exquisite expression of a tempera- 
ment. It is a divine accident.” This 
accident, contrary to the habit of acci- 
dents, has been repeated. Marguerite 
Audoux has published a second novel, 
“Y Atelier de Marie Claire’; and ‘“l’Ate- 
lier’ is almost, possibly quite, as charm- 
ing as the former volume. What is more, 
it possesses this same charm in spite of 
differences in subject matter and set- 
ting. And this fact proves that both 
these pseudonymous autobiographies are 
productions achieved by an artist con- 
scious of her tastes and aims, and that 
they owe their merits, not so much to the 
literarily fortunate events of the author’s 
life, as to certain marked peculiarities of 
her heart and mind. 

Marguerite Audoux is evidently a 
writer of pity: that is, she may be in- 
cluded in the category of modern French 
authors who are struck with the suffering 
in the world. This was perhaps to be 
expected by any one familiar with her 
past: she was for some time a close 
friend of C. L. Philippe and his associ- 
ates; and “Marie Claire’ showed her kin- 
ship with them to be of the intellect as 
well as of the heart. But what could not 
be so easily foreseen was the peculiar 
form which this pity would assume in 
her work. “‘L’Atelier,” more mature than 
“Marie Claire” and giving clearer evi- 
dences of an art sure of its direction, 
sheds interesting light upon this point. 

This is a book for gentle souls; al- 
though it is too deeply human for the 
ingenuous. It describes a year or so of 
Marie Claire’s life in the workshop of a 
Parisian dressmaker. The relations are 
excellent between the employees in this 
shop and their employers, Mme. Dalignac 
and her husband. After the slack sum- 
mer season the girls are glad to return 
to work; they handle with delight the 
laces and beautiful silks brought to them. 
They chat, joke, and ply their needles or 
prepare their machines while young Du- 
retour, a merry grig valued rather for 
her good spirits than for her sewing, 
helps Dalignac put fresh paper on the 
shelves. As the year progresses this 
little group shows itself to be genuine 
and full of courage. At times tied down 
terribly by their work and harassed by 
the unreasonable demands of whimsical 
or merely thoughtless customers, they all 
nevertheless forget their fatigue at the 
first opportunity. They laugh much and 
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By Mary S. Watts 
The Noon-Mark - 32.50 


A heart-warming story, full of the 
flavor of American life, concerning the 
life and family and friends of a fine 
American girl. “She is a little rock 
of steadfast character, a bulwark of 
her class and of her sex . .. Mrs. 
Watts has never handled so firmly and 
compactly a theme so simple.”—W eekly 
Review. 


By Ernest Poole 


Blind: A Story of These 
Times $2.50 


The story of a vivid and tumultuous 
American life, covering forty-five years 
of changing social conditions up to 
these present days in the aftermath of 
the Great War. New England country- 
side, New York tenement, Russian 
manor, Flanders battlefield, form a vivid 
background to the swift drama. “A 
far-seeing novel of American life.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


By May Sinclair 
The Romantic $2.00 


An intimate yet not unsympathetic 
study of a coward—a young man who 
admires the romance of battle from a 
distance, yet basely deserts the wounded 
in his charge; who finds courage in 
suffering beautiful—for others. The 
causes and the results of his cowardice 
are keenly traced out. “A most un- 
usual and most noteworthy book.”— 
New York Times. 


By Jack London 
Hearts of Three — 2.50 


A rattling story of adventure in Cen- 
tral America, of buccaneers, hidden val- 
leys, buried treasure, lost peoples, and 
lovely ladies. “Whoever sits down by 
the fire with this book these winter 
nights will forget his troubles for a 
few hours at any rate.’—Presbyterian 
Banner. 


By L. Elwyn Elliott 
Black Gold $2.25 


The strange adventures of an English 
opera company in South America, in 
the rubber district of the Amazon. The 
author knows her South America, and 
her colonial types are remarkably alive. 
“A story to be read for its true values 
of both human character and the char- 
acter of a country.”—Phila. North 
American. 


By Stacy Aumonier 
One After Another s2.2s 


A thoughtful, kindly, human story of 
the growth of a brother and sister out 
of their childhood in that charming 
English “pub” The Duchess of Pless, 
into widely differing lives of widely 
differing ends in the England of today. 
“No one who reads it is likely ever 
quite to forget it,” says Lee Wilson 
Dodd. 


Macmillan Novels for Your Winter Evenings 


Free Soil 


Mitch Miller 


Tension 


Development 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Pablishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


By Margaret Lynn 


$2.50 


A story of days in our country’s his- 
tory that were high-spirited and un- 
selfish and great—of the struggle and 
sacrifice that made Kansas a Free State. 
“A noble book, a living book, a book 
to read and to remember. In _ its 
blending of fiction and history it is 
a notable achievement.’-—New York 
Times. 


By Edgar Lee Masters 
$3.£0 


The romance of a Spoon River boy- 
hood—a delightful whimsical, thought- 
ful account by Skeeters Kirby of the 
boyhood adventures of himself and 
Mitch Miller, the minister’s son, de- 
voted imitators of Tom Sawyer and 
Hamlet. “The best boy’s book in our 
generation of American authors,” says 
the Boston Transcript. 


By E. M. Delafield 
$2.25 


A sparkling social satire concerning the 
damage done by a smug Lady Bounti- 
ful with no sense of delicacy and with 
a disproportionate sense of responsi- 
bility for other people’s affairs. Into 
the circle which she dominates enters 
a young woman of no meek temper. 
The result is this excellent story. “Her 
stories are of the wittiest stories that 
are being written, and her style is the 
most terse.’—New York Globe. 


By Beatrice Grimshaw 


The Terrible Island 


$1.75 


A well-told mystery story of the South 
Sea Islands—of a mysterious treasure 
isle with a tabu upon it, and of a Sea 
Lady and of four friends. One of the 
season’s most successful mystery tales. 
“A capital tale, quite novel, in its plot 
and incident, and with amusing char- 
acter depiction as well as the thrill of 
adventure.” —Outlook. 


By W. Bryher 
$2.25 


With an Introduction by Amy Lowell. 
This is the rarely frank and intimate 
disclosure of the intellectual awakening 
and growth of an artist in words—a 
girl who gives equal promise as novelist, 
critic or poet. “The gradual breaking 
into flower of the talent of this little 
girl is excellently drawn.”—Boston 
Globe. 


By Alice Brown 


Homespun and Gold 


$2.00 


A collection of the recent work of this 
best beloved of New England writers. 
They are stories of the farmer-folk of 
the New England hills, in whom the 
homespun of poverty and difficult cir- 
cumstance cannot hide the pure gold 
of character—the real New Englanders 
that too many ultra modern writers 
never seem to have met. “They are 
humorous, human and true.”—Outlook. 
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University of Wisconsin Studies 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


No. 8. 

THE FIRST QUARTO OF HAM- 
LET, edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by 
HUBBARD. 


FRANK GAYLORD 


Professor Hubbard’s work is indispen- 
sable for all future study of two living 
questions of English scholarship—the re- 
lation of the First Quarto version of 
Hamlet to the common version, and the 
extent and character of literary piracy 
in the Elizabethen age. He gives the 
First Quarto a fair chance to speak for 
itself, by putting it into the dress of 
modern Shaksperean editing. He treats 
it as a play, different from the version 
which the modern reader knows, but 
independently entitled to consideration, 
The introduction presents an analytic 
study of the condition of the text, and 
a discussion of the possibility of piracy, 
especially with the aid of shorthand 


notes. 
120 pages. Paper, $.50. 


No. 9. 

TRACES OF MATRIARCHY IN 
GERMANIC HERO-LORE, by 
ALBERT WILLIAM ARON. 


76 pages. Paper, $.50. 


No. 10. 

THE DRAMATIC ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE EASTER SEPUL- 
CHRE, by Kart Younc. 


This monograph undertakes to show that 
from well known liturgical ceremonies, 
such as the reservation of the host on 
Holy Thursday and the adoration of the 
cross on Good Friday, were developed 
dramatic observances, —“The Burial on 
Good Friday,”’ the “Elevation” before 
matins on Easter morning, and the 
“Visitation of the Sepulchre.” The 
‘Burial’ and the ‘Elevation’? are now 
fully studied for the first time, and a 
considerable number of dramatic texts 
are printed from hitherto unpublished 


manuscripts. 
130 pages. Paper, $.50. 


No. 11. 

STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH. 
Series No. 2. 

The Plundering of the Hoard in 


Beowulf, by Frank GAyLorD 


HUBBARD. 


Sentimental Morality in Words- 


worth’s Narrative Poetry, by 
Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL. 


The Scansion of Middle English 


Alliterative Verse, by WIuILLIAM 
ELLERY LEONARD. 


The Sources of Milton’s History 


of Britain, by Harry GLIicKSMAN. 
144 pages. Paper, $.50. 


No. 12. 
THE FORMATION OF TENNY- 
SON‘S3S BYEE. by Jia heeAweyre- 


A study, primarily, of the versification 
of the early poems. This work is a 
contribution to the theory of English 
metrics, as well as a subtly definite ap- 
preciation of Tennyson’s actual work. 
250 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


Previously Published 


INOseza 
LUCILIUS AND HORACE, by 
GEORGE CONVERSE FISKE. 


This work, an investigation of the clas- 
sical theory of imitation, with a bearing 
upon critical controversies of interest at 
the present moment, has been recognized 
both in this country and in Europe as 
definitive in some aspects of its field, 
and as breaking new ground in others. 
524 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 


Orders should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Board of Regents, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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their quieter moments are filled with 
storytelling or singing. Even on Christ- 
mas eve, when an unexpected pressure of 
orders prevents their joining in the 
merrymaking of the city, they manage 
to dispel their disappointment with the 
beautiful “‘Noels” which each girl has 
learned at home in the particular part of 
France from which she comes. Suddenly, 
at midnight, voices from the street pro- 
claim: ‘JI est né le divin enfant,’ and 
Gabrielle broke into a laugh. Every face 
took on an air of satisfaction, as upon the 
receipt of most joyful news and soon the 
shop was filled with chatter and song.” 

They all dread the three or four periods 
of each year when they are “laid-off” 
and must find other work—sometimes 
heavy work—to keep them from starv- 
ing. More than this, they are all human. 
This means that each has, in accordance 
with her temperament and character, a 
life of her own to lead—a life of the 
imagination and the feelings, the de- 
mands of which can not be met by the 
hours spent in the shop. Over all these 
girls hovers something inexorable and 
relentless. They are brave-hearted, they 
are industrious; but their work, insistent 
and unceasing, will not allow them to 
direct their own destinies: they have 
neither the time nor the opportunities 
necessary to plan for the sane and healthy 
satisfaction of their legitimate aspira- 
tions. 


Mme. Dalignac has all the qualities that 
deserve reward from God and man. In 
body she is healthy and energetic, in 
spirit, kindly, optimistic, and intelligent. 
With her hands she does as much work as 
any one in her employ; and she does the 
headwork of the shop in addition: for it 
is she who designs the gowns and cloaks. 
Her humanity, too, is such as to make 
for success: the girls are, for her, living 
beings, not machines; she helps them 
with her merry laughter, her patience, 
and her advice; their happiness and their 
sorrow are a part of her own existence. 


Mme. Dalignac lacks, however, one 
thing, viz., that hardness which takes 
business out of the classification of 
normal human relationships and makes 
of it an impersonal contest of calculation 
and greed. For such a contest, she is 
totally unfitted. She prefers to run her 
shop at no profit to herself than to throw 
her girls out of employment; she would 
rather slave out of hours than disappoint 
an eager customer; she can not avoid 
yielding to the arguments of the buyers 
for the big shops, since she has not the 
selfishness to think of her own interests 
superior to those of everyone else. Thus, 
the misfortunes of others impose burdens 
upon her, and the advantage of others 
is often won at her expense. Her hus- 
band falls ill. When she is deprived of 
his help, her load becomes too great. She 
still has intelligence enough to adapt her 
shop to new conditions; she still con- 
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tinues her interest in her girls and all 
those who surround her. But she can no 
longer keep up her fight against a world 
armed with materialism which she does 
not comprehend, and she succumbs, plan- 
ning a happy future for a nephew. 

Thus she too, like most of her girls, is 
hounded by a relentless and undeserved 
fate. Steadily, day by day, they are 
overtaken by the grinding wheel of life 
and its suffering; at last it knocks them 
over and crushes them. But life is un- 
disturbed by the crime it commits: it 
goes on as before, and even its victims, 
as though convinced of the uselessness 
of protest, insist on ignoring the danger 
that threatens them, keeping up what 
must seem to us a _ piteous illusion 
of joy and happiness. At the very end 
of the book, Marie Claire, arriving at 
the door of the shop with the news of 
Mme. Dalignac’s death, hears the girls 
singing the refrain of a popular song: 

Paradis de la femme, 
Banisseieatics 


A. G. H. SPrIers 


Drama 


A New Star in Shakespeare ~ 


R. FRITZ LEIBER has done sur- 
prisingly well in his fortnight of 
Shakespearean tragedy at the Lexington 
Theatre. His rise to starship has been 
long deferred, and as the supporter of 
Mantell he has lived too long in that dusk 
which encircles a star in the theatrical 
firmament. ‘When the moon shone, we 
did not see the candle,’ and there is 
pleasure in the discovery that the un- 
aided candle can give forth a lunar, or 
at least a stellar, radiance. Now that, by 
a slight alteration in the legend of Elijah 
the Tishbite, the Mantell has dropped off, 
not on the shoulders of Mr. Fritz Leiber, 
it is pleasant to find that the shoulders 
thus laid bare are young and masculine. 
This does not mean that they are Atlan- 
tean. Mr. Leiber is not supreme in his 
grade of art, but it will be a sorry day 
for this many-leveled world when su- 
premacy in any art or craft becomes the 
sole recipient of thanks and honor. Mr. 
Leiber had to contend with an unequal 
and on the whole incompetent support, a 
support bad enough to ruin his “Julius 
Czesar’”’ (over whose corpse, so to speak, 
his own Antony pronounced the funeral 
oration) and good enough, with the aid 
of his strong Shylock, to give character 
and distinction to his “Merchant of 
Venice.” The Portias in both plays were 
fortunate in their assignment to Miss 
Irby Marshall. 

There were settings of the latter-day 
symbolic type in which curtains were 
vertically draped about a square or ob- 
long of colored picture in a confined back- 
ground. The lines in the curtains were 
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few, the colors many. I distrusted the 
variety of color, since a symbol should 
never be over-elaborated for precisely 
the same reason that a letter in script 
should not be too profusely bescrolled 
and betendriled. Two of these settings 
were admirable. The play-scene in 
“Hamlet” is noisy, fussy, and messy, 
and the only setting I ever saw that 
counterpoised this effect by the sugges- 
tion of high-bred people gathered for an 
artistic purpose in the seclusion of a 
noble setting was the scene as Mr. Leiber 
framed it. An old hurt was salved for 
me in the bedchamber scene in “‘Othello,”’ 
where in the usual setting amid the many 
congestions and constrictions of the 
closed room, the bed, the curtains, the 
densely habited moor, tragedy itself 
is half-smothered and gasps for air. 
The Leiber setting showed Desdemona 
lying, clad in white, before an open case- 
ment to which the amethysts and pur- 
ples of a Levantine night supplied a pic- 
turesque and liberating background. 
Against that sky the horrible might be 
the grand. 

Mr. Leiber has a strong and mellow 
voice. It is primarily a good field and 
stream voice, quick-ringing, cordial, con- 
fident ; a voice of which he makes the hap- 
piest use in the portrayal of Jesuitical dis- 
semblers. But he is no less fortunate in 
a lower, riper, suaver, courtlier voice, the 
quilted voice that is proper to divans, the 


inlaid voice that fits the cabinet. To this . 


second voice he imparts, when he likes, 
a melancholy richness, an autumnal 
grace, wanting in depth, perhaps, but not 
in charm. He has only to intensify a 
little to arrive at a real pathos. That is 
his range possibly—from the candid to 
the delicate; beyond these limits he is 
less strong or less sure. 

His Hamlet is naturally not among his 
best parts. Among the Hamlets it is a 
cadet or younger son, of the old stock and 
rearing beyond a doubt, but, relatively 
speaking, unendowed, unreplenished, un- 
enriched. The weight which the true 
Hamlets carry and which their gayeties 
and gravities are supposed equally to 
express is inconspicuous in Mr. Leiber. 
His Hamlet might conceivably wake up 
at any moment to find that the Ghost was 
a product of dyspepsia, to invite the King 


and Polonius to dinner, and to philoso- | 


phize over the filberts on the brevity of 
human life and the unreality of spectres. 
With all defects, however, Mr. Leiber’s 
Hamlet is interesting and there are pas- 
sages in which the directness of his 
method is curiously enlightening. He 
utters: “What’s Hecuba to him, or he 
to Hecuba?” not emotionally, but ration- 
ally, and the sense is surprisingly 
brought out by the retirement of the 
emotion. There are lines upon lines in 
Shakespearean tragedy in which the 
meaning has been overlaid by the pas- 
sion, and in which the removal of the 
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passion’ amounts almost to a reinstate- 
ment of the meaning. 

Mr. Leiber’s Antony (to which no ill 
was meant in my earlier allusion to the 
play) is rightly and vividly conceived. 
Mr. Leiber shows us a brittle and shifty 
politician at the single moment of his life 
when he is dominated by a generous im- 
pulse, yet so finely does the normal tem- 
per assert itself in the exceptional occa- 
sion that the act of loyalty to the dead 
friend accomplishes itself through an act 
of perfidy to his new-fledged associates. 
Amid much inequality of detail, Mr. 
Leiber has clearly grasped this tergiver- 
sation; his Antony is a rogue who en- 
tombs or enwombs a gentleman. 


In Romeo, Mr. Leiber can play the 
lover of Rosaline, but not the lover of 
Juliet—he attains fancy, but not ardor. 
In the later scenes of richly colored de- 
spair in which the roseate melancholy 
of the opening days finds its sequel and 
its harvest he returns to felicity. An- 
other sign of his temper is that the 
one element in Macbeth which he has 
completely disengaged is the pathos. 
After all, pathos is probably the core of 
Macbeth. As assassin his mediocrity is 
glaring; it is as sufferer that his ex- 
cellence is unsurpassed. 


Shylock, Iago, and Richard III form a 
group by themselves in relation to Mr. 
Leiber; indeed they form a group by 
themselves in relation to criticism gener- 
ally. They are criminals known before- 
hand to be such, and every word they 
speak, no matter how usual or innocent, 
is colored to our minds by that fore- 
knowledge. Their first word is prophetic 
of their last deed to our prepossessed im- 
agination. We bring as an initial gift to 
them the impression which should be 
their parting legacy to us. We start from 
the goal. In Shylock’s, “Three thou- 
sand ducats—well,”’ the friction of the 
knife upon the shoesole is prematurely 
audible. The grasp of Iago’s hand upon 
Brabantio’s knocker prefigures to our 
mind the Moor’s grip on Desdemona’s 
throat. We see only the monster, but the 
man was present no less surely than the 
monster, and their cohesion is the real 
horror. A superficial horror is indeed 
achievable by cutting the man adrift and. 
aggrandizing the monster. But it is not 
the exception that profoundly terrifies. 
That a person altogether unlike you or me 
should be a Shylock or an Iago is reassur-' 
ing rather than terrific; it is an indirect 
acquittal for ourselves. The shudder 
comes when a man unquestionably like 
you and me in many points is found 
capable of maligning a spotless woman 
or cutting the heart out of his neigh- 
bor’s breast. 


These miscreants are like and yet 
unlike the ordinary man, and perfect act- 
ing would be equally just to the like- 
ness and the difference. Historically, 
acting has stressed the difference; there 
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-. is room for emphasis upon the likeness. 
Mr. John Kellerd may not be a great 
actor, but he showed fine insight not long 
since by portraying Shylock, not as a 
hyena with a taste for money-lending, 
but as the banker which to all intents 
and purposes Shylock undoubtedly was. 
Mr. Leiber acts the three Shakespearean 
arch-rogues in the same spirit. I am not 
sure that in this choice he is acute. Per- 
haps he is merely simple—takes plain 
things plainly as they come, a possibility 
which does not nullify his service. His 
Shylock is a man of business who, in a 
perfectly cool-headed and, clear-sighted 
way, has made up his mind to a course of 
action which people whom he despises call 
infamous and cruel. He has led a busy, 
methodical, almost a quiet, life up to the 
hour of outbreak, and he is busy, method- 
ical, almost quiet, in the conduct of the 
outbreak. His intelligence controls his 
passion in the choice of means as com- 
pletely as his passion controls his intel- 
ligence in the choice of purposes. 


I describe Mr. Leiber’s Shylock, not 
Shakespeare’s. The deftest packing will 
not crowd quite all of Shakespeare’s Jew 
into the clear but compact frame of Mr. 
Leiber’s vigorous conception. But that 
conception humanizes many things and 
clarifies others. There is a physical and 
moral hoarseness in the traditional Shy- 
lock which Mr. Leiber removes and the 
removal of which permits many facts to 
spring forth into clarity and fitness. 
When Shylock says of Jessica: “Would 
[she] were dead at my foot and the 
jewels in her ear!” it is the fact, the fact 
of the wish, that is awful. No rage that 
that fact could be utilized to express 
would be half so terrifying as the fact 
itself. Rage indeed discredits the fact; 
Mr. Leiber eliminates the rage, and the 
fact that he gives us, being passionless, 
is overwhelming. His Shylock is a con- 
tribution to knowledge. 


A good deal, likewise, may be said for 
his Iago and his Richard. His Iago is 
young, bluff, impulsive, and agreeable; 
he might have rowed five years back in 
a college boat-crew. The half-casual 
element in Iago’s villainy, which should 
temper the notion of laborious contri- 
vance, was effectively brought out. Vil- 
lainy is not taskwork to Iago; it is golf 
and billiards. What struck one in his 
Richard III was Richard’s plain dealing 
with himself and the clearness which 
overbore all other traits in his solilo- 
quies; here was a man honestly thinking, 
though thinking to dishonest ends. The 
ordinary Shylocks, Iagos, Richards suffer 
(though they also gain) from too deep 
an impregnation with themselves; they 
have become their own myths and leg- 
ends, the literature of literature, so to 
speak; Mr. Leiber gives us what their 
own contemporaries might have seen in 
London, in Cypress, or in Venice. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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Winning the Battles of Peace 


France has almost won 
her great fight against war's 
destruction. Eighty per cent 
of her wrecked and crippled 
factories again hum with 
activity. All of the 4,006 
villages and towns in the 
devastated regions have 
again resumed municipal 
life; and of the 6,445 
schools in this vast area, 
5,345 have been rebuilt and 
opened. Farms, factories and 
homes again cover most of 
the scarred land. 


In her reconstruction, 
France has shown the same 
unconquerable spirit that 
stopped her invaders at the 
Marne. 


And here, at home, an- 
other great peaceful victory 


One Policy 


One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


is being won against the 
greatest odds. This has been 
the fight of the Bell tele- 
phone employees to rebuild 
a national service. 


Despite all of the difficul- 
ties of the post-war period, 
the organized forces of the 
Bell system have established 
new records in maintenance 
and construction. 


Facing, after the armis- 
tice, a public demand such 
as was never before known, 
they have yet responded to 
the nation’s need with hun- 
dreds of new buildings, thou- 
sands of miles of new wires 
and cables, and with the in- 
stallation in the last year, 
alone, of over half a million 
new telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Universal Service 
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UT of the silence at Marion there 
emerge strong indications that 
Mr. Harding has no idea of letting 
the efforts for world-peace promised 
in the Republican platform and in 
his speech of August 28 evaporate. 
So much stress was laid, in many of 
the statements concerning his pro- 
gramme, upon the matter of the 
codification of international law and 
the establishment of a world court, 
that the impression had got abroad 
that he had lost sight of the other ob- 
jects comprised in his promises. 
This, however, was not at all the im- 
pression that Dr. Schurman brought 
away from his recent visit to Marion. 
However important in the long run 
may be the extension and strengthen- 
ing of judicial methods of dealing 
with international controversies, it 
is obvious that the troubles which 
threaten the world in the near future 
demand much more elastic methods 


of treatment if conflict is to be avert- 
ed; and according to Dr. Schurman 
the President-elect was equally con- 
cerned for the organization of a world 
conference to arrange disputes among 
nations that are beyond the reach of 
qualified international law, and for 
the advocacy by the United States of 
a programme of disarmament. 


if how serious and practical a 

spirit Mr. Harding is considering 
both these subjects is impressively 
indicated by the reports that have 
been coming from Washington in con- 
nection with Ambassador Geddes’ 
sudden call to England. What will 
come out of it all, it is as yet too 
early to forecast; but there is enough 
to warrant the confident expectation 
that a genuine and substantial effort 
is going to be made to strengthen 
the foundations of peace. The most 
hopeful feature of the whole situation 
is the apparent subsidence of that 
spirit of controversy and bickering 
which so deplorably paralyzed all at- 
tempts at non-partisan and patriotic 
codperation during the year and a 
half following Mr. Wilson’s return 
from Europe. If Mr. Harding shall 
succeed in bringing about such co- 
operation he will have won his first 
great battle. 


EGARDED as a ritual, there is 
something fine about people who 

are in the enjoyment of abundance 
and luxury sitting down to a dinner 
of rice for the sake of the starving 
children of Europe. When accom- 
panied by the requirement of a fee 
of a thousand dollars, or a hundred 
dollars, for the privilege, it becomes 
an ingenious and effective means of 
raising a substantial contribution to 
the Hoover fund. The splendid re- 
sult of such a plan in New York has 
been one of the most gratifying in- 


cidents of the campaign, and it is 
being imitated on a smaller scale in 
other places. But let no one who 
is well to do imagine that the mere 
setting aside of the amount saved by 
the substitution of such a meal for 
his ordinary fare constitutes any- 
thing more than a symbolic recogni- 
tion of his duty. On the contrary, 
it ought to bring home to him the 
fact that anything less than a really 
generous gift to the cause bears too 
trivial a relation to his income, and 
to his expenditures for personal grat- 
ification, to be thought of with any 
satisfaction. The country is not 
responding anything like as promptly 
as it should to a call which ought to 
appeal imperiously to every man’s 
humane instincts and to every man’s 
sense of duty. 


NION labor leaders constantly 
have as their objective the uni- 
versal closed shop. They regard 
non-membership in a union, in any 
trade in which there is a union, as 
treason to the cause of labor. The 
attitude is quite intelligible. But 
there is no reason why intelligent 
persons, looking at the matter from 
the standpoint of the general pub- 
lic, should assent to the notion that 
the labor unions must be either every- 
thing or nothing. A union may be 
powerful without being omnipotent. 
If it succeeds in bringing into its or- 
ganization a preponderating, or even 
a very large, body of the workers in 
the trade, it can exercise powerful 
pressure upon employers in behalf of 
any reasonable—and, if circum- 
stances favor it, even of very unrea- 
sonable—demands. Yet many per- 
sons see no distinction between oppo- 
sition to the closed-shop principle 
and opposition to the whole system 
of labor organization. They do not 
stop to think either of the large pos- 
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sibilities of united action which union 
labor can avail itself of without pro- 
scription of non-union labor, or of 
the intolerable situation which would 
arise if such proscription were com- 
plete. In that situation, we should 
all be at the absolute mercy of the 
labor unions; they could at any mo- 
ment enforce any demand they might 
think fit to make by the threat of 
paralysis of the whole activities of 
the community. It is the privilege 
of the members of a union to refuse to 
work alongside of anybody who is 
not a member of a union; and if the 
union is sufficiently strong, it may, 
by making use of this privilege, be 
able to compel any given employer to 
accept the closed-shop principle. But 
likewise it is the privilege of any em- 
ployer to refuse to accept that prin- 
ciple. Those employers who are do- 
ing so, and who, in doing so, are not 
resorting to measures that are in 
themselves oppressive or unlawful, 
are fighting a good fight for us all— 
a fight against the reduction of the 
country to a condition of subjection 
to arbitrary class-rule. 


GAINST “an organized campaign 

of anti-Semitism, conducted in 
close conformity to and codperation 
with similar campaigns in Europe,” 
no protest could be too indignant 
or too emphatic. The appeal to 
American patriotism and American 
common sense alike, which is made 
by the remarkable array of distin- 
guished signers of the protest drawn 
up by John Spargo, leaves nothing 
to be desired in effectiveness. The 
only doubt that arises in our mind is 
whether the movement has really at- 
tained such dimensions as to make 
such a protest desirable as a matter 
of policy. Notoriety, publicity, ad- 
vertising, is the very thing that a 
pernicious movement of this kind 
desperately needs in its initial stages; 
there are always a lot of unbalanced 
minds that are ready to go in for 
such a craze when it begins to seem 
to be a big thing, and organized op- 
position on the part of the sound- 
minded is calculated to raise it to 
that position. However, if the 
thing did need to be done—and the 
initiators of the protest may have 
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more reason than we are aware of 
for believing that such is the case— 
it is most gratifying that it was so 
well done. Both the statement and 
the signatures are calculated to im- 
press upon all right-minded Ameri- 
cans the duty of utterly discounten- 
ancing any attempt to introduce the 
poison of anti-Semitism into our 
national life. 


VALUABLE addition to the joint 

protest was made by ex-Secre- 
tary Lansing in the letter accompany- 
ing his signature. He took occasion 
to say that while he was at the head 
of the State Department the so-called 
“protocols” were called to his atten- 
tion, and that as a result of his ex- 
amination of them he “returned them 
to the division having charge of such 
matters with a statement that there 
was no evidence as to their authen- 
ticity” and that he “‘considered them 
to be without the least foundation in 
fact, but forgeries circulated for ma- 
licious purposes.” This conclusion, 
arrived at by a man of Mr. Lan- 
sing’s repute for accuracy and thor- 
oughness, should go far toward giv- 
ing a finishing touch to the wild no- 
tions about the “protocols” which, for 
a time, seemed to bid fair to attain 
a dangerous currency. 


q ee other day, at a session of the 

Prussian National Assembly, 
some hundreds of German midwives 
demonstrated in midwifely fashion 
for nationalization of their important 
industry. They prevailed by un- 
limited Billingsgate. What a biz- 
arre new world it is, to be sure! 
And the more bizarre, because the 
midwives had, on the whole, the right 
of it. 


fi (cere I can assure you, is a little 
beast, like this »’ said Mr. 
H. G. Wells in a letter published in 
July, 1918, to which The Weekly 
Review made reference some weeks 
ago; the taking the place of an 
outline drawing made by Mr. Wells. 
In one of his brilliant forays against 
Mr. Wells which have been appear- 
ing in the New York Times, Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones makes great 
play with this letter of the learned 
cosmologist, unearthed in our col- 
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umns, and remarks that “the editor 
of The Weekly Review is anxious to 
reproduce” the drawing. Though 
we were not aware of this desire on 
our part, we are glad to satisfy the 
curiosity of so distinguished a reader. 
This, then, is Mr. Wells’s representa- 
tion of the “little beast”? who has 
since become the great Lenin: 


2 

‘ 

S 
1 a recent interview in Berlin, Gen- 
eral Hoffmann, former commander- 
in-chief of the German armies in the 
Kast and one of the German nego- 
tiators of the Brest-Litovsk treaties, 
predicted that the Bolsheviki would 
attack Poland and the Baltic States 
in the spring, and that the whole of 
Europe was on the verge of a con- 
flagration. To meet the threat he 
proposed the organization of an inter- 
national military force to overthrow 
the Soviet régime. At a time when 
it seems to have been generally rec- 
ognized that all military intervention 
has only served to strengthen the Bol- 
shevik power, he points out that the 
previous attempts have failed through 
bad leadership, insufficient support, 
and the complexities of the interna- 
tional situation, but that a compara- 
tively small force, well led, could 
quickly put an end .to the Soviet tyr- 
anny and avert the grave danger to 
Europe, and urges vigorously that 
such an expedition should be under- 

taken. 

The views of this hard-headed Ger- 
man general present a number of 
points of interest. Naturally many 
will see in them a deep-laid scheme 
to exaggerate the danger and to 
secure to Germany certain ameli- 
orations as the price of assisting in 
averting it. A juster analysis in- 
dicates that that blunt old soldier is 
sincere in his fears and that Germany 
shows a decided change in orienta- 
tion. There was a time when many 
German leaders undoubtedly felt that 
in a Soviet victory over Poland there 
might be a possibility of a German- 
Russian combination under German 
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guidance that could bid defiance to 
the Allies and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. That time has passed and 
less desperate counsels prevail. Now 
the Bolshevik danger looms large, 
not because of the efficiency of the 
Red armies, but because of conditions 
in the unstable border states. It is 
not likely that much attention will 
be given to General Hoffmann’s warn- 
ing and appeal, but it would not be 
strange if summer should see the 
Western Powers obliged to come to 
the rescue of Rumania and Poland 
to save them from destruction and to 
avert a general collapse in Eastern 
Europe. Not the least interesting 
feature of General Hoffmann’s inter- 
view is his frank admission that the 
German General Staff used Lenin and 
his associates to demoralize the Rus- 
sian army, transporting them across 
Germany to Russia and furnishing 
them with unlimited funds. Thus 
does he corroborate the Sisson Docu- 
ments of the German-Bolshevik Con- 
spiracy. 


ie the future the League of Free 

Nations Association should ex- 
amine carefully the weapons that it 
wields in behalf of the Soviet régime 
to see that they are not boomerangs. 
Such assuredly proved to be the wide- 
ly advertised open letter addressed to 
the candidates in the recent Presi- 
dential election when Hon. Alton B. 
Parker, President of the National 
Civic Federation, referred it to Hon. 
Norman H. Davis, Under-Secretary 
of State. The letter propounded five 
questions, each beginning with a flat 
statement charging the Government 
with certain lines of conduct and pol- 
icy, and then asking the candidate 
what course he proposed to follow in 
regard to it if elected. The fifth 
clause, for example, states that ‘‘the 
acknowledged purpose of the United 
States is not merely to refuse recog- 
nition to the Russian Government, a 
course entirely within our rights, but 
to oppose her people actively by a 
blockade,” etc., and then asks: “Will 
you, if elected, treat Russia as an out- 
law, or merely as an unrecognized 
state?” In short, Will you stop 
beating your wife? Mr. Davis 
mercilessly exposed the insincerity 


and the propagandist purpose of the 
questions and their obvious attempt 
to prejudice the answers, and, taking 
each in turn, made a clear statement 
of fact and policy. His admirable 
letter has made the position of the 
League of Free Nations Association 
ridiculous in the extreme and should 
tend to discourage similar efforts in 
the future. 


one HAYASHI, Japanese Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, is 
quoted as saying the other day: 


Mr. Daniels, who conceived the idea of a fleet 

nearly three times as strong as that we are now 
building, I believe to be a genuinely religious 
and peace-loving man, like most Americans, 
but precisely on account of his ardent pacifism 
and of his belief in the moral infallibility of 
his nation, he has set out to construct a fleet 
so strong as would reduce all others to a mere 
cipher, and incidentally enable America to 
dictate her conception of right to others. 
ALS Now with nations it is as with indi- 
viduals. Some are more righteous than others. 
America is assuredly among the former, but 
no more than any individual is any nation al- 
ways and everywhere righteous, or at any rate 
in the right. The most righteous sometimes 
lapse through pride or aberration, and wisdom 
prescribes that provision should be made against 
such lapses. 
Oh, Baron Hayashi, how can you 
say such things? How can you seek 
to justify by an argument so specious 
the wicked persistence of your nation 
in fleet-building? How can you im- 
pute to us motives except of the pur- 
est, the most disinterested? How 
can you disturb that self-complacency 
of ours, so beautiful, so noble? Per- 
mit us to inform you, Baron Hayashi: 
not only have we the piety, altruism, 
and pacific intentions which fit us for 
world-leadership; but, by gosh, 


We've got the men, we’ve got the ships, and 
we've got the money, too. 


T a geological congress held at 
Ottawa in 1918, the mine for the 
explosion of the world war was in- 
advertently laid by some innocent 
German delegates. Mr. Sydney 
Osborne, the writer of a book on 
“The Upper Silesian Question and 
Germany’s Coal Problem,” has made 
this startling discovery. This is 
what happened at Ottawa: Reports 
were handed in by the various dele- 
gations on the wealth of coal in their 
several countries, the figures being 
based on estimates to a depth of 1,200 
metres. The Germans alone, not 
aware in their innocence of this depth 


limit, gave estimates to a depth of 
2,000 metres, although exploitation 
of the coal beyond the 1,200 metre 
limit is impossible, according to Mr. 
Osborne. This fatal misunderstand- 
ing created the erroneous belief in 
France and England that Germany’s 
coal supplies were much larger than 
they actually were, 423,356 million 
tons as against 189,535 million in 
England and 17,583 million in 
France, whereas’ they actually 
amounted to no more than 190,000 
million tons. No wonder, explains 
Mr.. Osborne, that powerful influences 
were at work in Paris and London 
to crush so dangerous a competitor. 
If in England the mistake made at 
Ottawa had been realized, the Brit- 
ish Government might have been 
more willing to avert a war by no- 
tifying Germany that, if she should 
attack France, she would find Eng- 
land among her enemies. It is al- 
ways that arch-hypocrite John Bull 
who, in the end, is unmasked as the 
real criminal. Of course, he knew 
all the time that the innocent Ger- 
mans had made a mistake, but he ex- 
ploited the error for his own ends. 


Deo our participation in the 

war, there were in Europe, often 
in official capacities, persons who 
never should have been permitted to 
go—men with the rank of major or 
captain, serving in the Intelligence 
Department or some affiliated depart- 
ment. They were not welcome on 
the other side, they were pro-Ally 
only after the United States declared 
war, and by their writings and in- 
terviews were continually easing off 
the case against Germany. They 
now assign to themselves the repu- 
tation of having helped to introduce 
the only enlightened features to be 
found in the peace treaty, and they 
are everlastingly girding at France. 
Returned to our country, they enjoy 
the prestige of having viewed at first 
hand the big events of Europe and 
of being persons to reckon with in 
this period of reconstruction. Ameri- 
ca during the war was often, on the 
publicity side, most falsely represent- 
ed abroad; she may well scrutinize 
the outgivings of these same repre- 
sentatives at home. 


gua. 
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Naval Facts and Naval 
Follies 


1 the face of great deficits, and 

naval estimates of $700,000,000 a 
year, Congress has before it proposals 
fo. the building of additional super- 
dreadnoughts at upwards of thirty 
mil:ion dollars apiece. This is pro- 
posed at a moment when the little 
worth of dreadnaughts has been dem- 
onstrated—at a moment when Eng- 
land has ceased building these levia- 
trans. Unhappily, navy plans come 
infected with politics. The last 
among inany indignities inflicted on 
the Navy by the retiring Secretary 
has been the use of it as a club to 
win votes for the League of Nations. 
“Sign or arm to the teeth” was the 
cry. Policy if not politics dictates 
also th: respectable Navy support of 
the present programme. Admiral 
Sims and his colleagues, knowing how 
difficult it generally is to get money 
for new ships, propose to continue 
the geiting while it is good, even if 
the immediate expenditure be foolish. 
The whole subject needs re-study in 
the light of the World War, with con- 
sideration, too, of our position with 
regard to such naval nations as Eng- 
land and Japan. 

The late Lord Fisher, Sir Percy 
Scoti, and Admiral Scheer all agree 
that the day of the superdreadnaught 
is over. Both the British and the 
German battle fleets were commonly 
on the defensive, although the offen- 
sive power of the respective sub- 
marine forces was never used in mili- 
tary operations. It is evident that 
with submarines enough at the out- 
set Germany would have won the 
war. Meanwhile the problem of sta- 
b’lizing heavily armored submarines 
hzs been solved, and England has sub- 
mursibles mounting a_ twelve-inch 
Admiral Scheer declares that 
the modern baitleship is “without 
offensive value,” and the best English 
authorities appear to regard with 
entire equanimity the prospect of be- 
ing outbuilt in superdreadnoughts. 
That very formidable weapon, the 
torpedo-sled, again threatens destruc- 
tion to the floating fortresses of yes- 
terday. Unhappily, the British 
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wasted these admirable craft in mi- 
nor operations, but the Italians made 
no difficulty of entering guarded Aus- 
trian ports and sinking capital ships 
at their moorings. In coast defense 
we are within sight of directing such 
craft by wireless power. The torpedo 
airplane is an even more deadly foe 
of the battleship. Its speed makes 
it almost invulnerable, its cheapness 
puts it within the command of the 
poorer nations. Similarly the offen- 
sive and defensive use of sea-mines is 
only in its infancy. The crude mining 
of the North Sea in the early stages 
of the war forbade Nelsonian opera- 
tions and virtually established a naval 
stalemate. The North Sea barrage of 
1918 was sown with mines which ex- 
ploded at fifty yards distance when 
their radial wires were touched by 
a passing vessel. It is a simple prob- 
lem of invention to make mines that 
will detonate at greater distances. 
Finally the appalling deadly gases de- 
vised during the war can presumably 
be used effectively against a surface 
vessel from the air and from sub- 
mersibles. A small bomb of Lewisite 
would account for the entire fighting 
personnel of a battleship. In short, 
the battle lines of to-day seem obso- 
lete, as the charging lines of armored 
knights and the solid phalanxes of 
pikemen were when the musket was 
invented. No battle fleet of to-day 
would dare attack a coast properly 
guarded by mine-fields and command- 
ing adequate seaplane and submarine 
flotillas. If the mere existence of the 
new naval weapons virtually crowded 
the British line of battle off the seas, 
what will be the case when the ef- 
fective tactical use—as yet barely 
initiated—of these new weapons shall 
have been worked out? Building 
dreadnoughts is now merely an im- 
mensely costly bad habit. If other 
nations wish to indulge in this useless 
luxury, why in Heaven’s name should 
we follow them in folly? 

Apart from the technical problem 
which we have briefly sketched re- 
mains the general issue of national 
policy. It is an insanity to try to 
outbuild England on the sea, a coun- 
sel of unintelligent hate. It is Eng- 
land’s peculiar condition that she can 
be starved out in a few weeks by a 
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foe commanding the sea. Her naval 
problem is unique. No other nation 
is in such case. As for the United 
States, supposing the absurdity of 
England and Japan allied against us: 
they could make us much trouble and 
cause us some humiliation, but with 
any proper army system they could 
do us no vital harm. Indeed an at- 
tack upon our ports would be as futile 
from any military point of view as 
the German bombing of London from 
the air. It is grotesque to see Con- 
gress crippling our small regular 
army while apparently ready to pay 
by the hundreds of millions for ships 
as outdated as Nelson’s three-deckers. 
The narrower question of immedi- 
ate naval policy is naturally one for 
experts. The essential is to stop 
building superdreadnoughts. What is 
to replace them is not yet clear. The 
late Lord Fisher’s ideal of gigantic 
ships lightly armored and _ heavily 
gunned and engined should not pre- 
maturely be adopted. Such craft 
would be very vulnerable when thick 
weather forbade them to use their 
speed and range. There never was 
a more favorable moment in the his- 
tory of the world for a naval holiday 
for consideration of the navy of the 
future. No international agreement 
should be necessary; indeed that in- 
volves a lot of invidious and unneces- 
sary comparisons. Let the United 
States knock off building capital 
ships, and conservatively round out 
the existing fleet by building the in- 
termediate cruisers and auxiliaries 
which were crowded off the lists by 
the submarine emergency. Such ves- 
sels are not inordinately costly and 
are useful in the peace routine of the 
navy. And while thoughtfully con- 
sidering the naval lessons of the 
World War let us pursue actively the 
most promising inventions in sub- 
mersibles and aircraft, torpedoes and 
mines. This is the line of a sane na- 
tional defense. England has set an 
example of moderation by suspending 
her building programme, why should 
we meet it with the ruinous madness 
of outbuilding her in obsolete battle- 
ships? A poetical Sinn Feiner might 
desire the satisfaction of such supe- 
riority at whatever cost, scarcely a 
patriotic and ‘nformed American. 
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The Russian Confer- 


ence at Paris 


‘Nee meeting at Paris of nearly a 

hundred surviving members of 
the Russian Constituent Assembly is 
an event of unusual significance. The 
conference is fraught with great pos- 
sibilities of good and evil and in it the 
intellectuals of Russia are on trial a 
second time. After the Revolution 
of March, 1917, they proved unequal 
to the responsibility. When there 
was need of unity and decisive action, 
they lost themselves in a sea of in- 
decision, of theory, of party intrigue, 
and of personal ambition. To-day 
they have come together under far 
less auspicious circumstances, but 
with the expressed intent of submerg- 
ing party lines and personal feelings 
in a common patriotism, to present 


‘a united front for the reclamation of 


Russia and the restoration of its po- 
sition in the world. 

It will be remembered that this 
All-Russian Constituent Assembly 
was duly elected in the fall of 1917 
and met on January 5, 1918, but was 
forcibly dispersed by the Bolsheviks 
the same night. The following sum- 
mer, remnants of this Assembly, 
escaping from the Bolsheviki, met at 
Ufa and undertook the formation of 
a provisional Government, the suc- 
cessor of which, in the person of Ad- 
miral Kolchak, collapsed after a brave 
but futile effort to recover Russia. 
It was to the surviving members that 
three prominent Socialist Revolu- 
tionary leaders, Kerensky, Avksen- 
tiev, and Minor, issued on December 
12, 1920, a call for a meeting in Paris. 
The appeal, after recounting the 
story of the Bolshevik usurpation, 
and pointing out the necessity of se- 
curing a unity of basic social and 
political aims, as well as a close bond 
between the intellectuals and the 
masses of peasants and workers, 
makes the following call: 


We therefore consider it essential to call im- 
mediately a conference of members of the All- 
Russian Constituent Assembly to devise ways 
and means for the defense of the honor, the 
self-respect, and patrimony of Russia before the 
peoples of the entire world until such time as 
the people of Russia, by their own action and 
free will, shall restore and recognize a legally 
constituted Russian Government. 


At the same time the Paris Com- 
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mittee of the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic party issued a declaration con- 
cerning the proposed convention of 
the members of the All-Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly, expressing their 
approval of this proposal and the de- 
sirability of participating in it, but 
pointing out that such a conference 
could under no conditions be regarded 
as a legislative organ or in any way 
endowed with the authority granted 
to the Constituent Assembly under 
the law of its convocation. The dec- 
laration further points out the neces- 
sity of the organization of a Russian 
National Committee for which this 
conference might act as a basis, and 
suggests that this proposal of the So- 
cialist Revolutionaries may serve as 
a first step toward the reconciliation 
of the various groups of Russian so- 
ciety and in the formation of a united 
front for the restoration of a new 
Russian state. Several other party 
groups have indicated their willing- 
ness to take part, and the result is 
the assembling of the most important 
and significant elements of _Ryssian 
political life that have yet been 
brought together. 

What then is the task of the Con- 
ference; what concrete results can its 
members hope to achieve? There is 
before them a very real work to pre- 
pare for and to perform. The vari- 
ous military efforts to overthrow the 
Bolshevik usurpers have failed. It is 
not necessary here to assess the re- 
sponsibilities for these failures or ap- 
portion the blame for the blunders, 
the delays, the intrigues, and the con- 
flicts that contributed to them. The 
Allies and the Russians alike must 
accept their share. All this is past. 
Now the great crisis of the Soviet 
Government is approaching. Its eco- 
nomic breakdown is well-nigh com- 
plete, and the terror by which it 
maintains itself is redoubled. In the 
face of starvation and growing re- 
sentment at home, it must resort to 
desperate measures. It dare not de- 
mobilize its army, although peace has 
been made with its neighbors. Prob- 
ably it will make a last effort to break 
through into Rumania or Poland, 
hoping to spread the flames of revo- 
lution among weary and desperate 
peoples. If it succeeds in this, it will 
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only add to the general ruin and de- 
struction it has wrought in Russia. 
But since it can not build, but only 
destroy, the end must come, probably 
before the next harvest. And when 
the end comes there will be exposed 
to the gaze of the world a scene of 
desolation and hopeless ruin never 
before known. Famine and pesti- 
lence this winter and spring will have 
carried off perhaps ten million 
people. The remainder, a hundred or 
a hundred and twenty million, under- 
fed, disorganized, short of seed and 
cattle, without implements or means 
of transport, will be found living in 
a primitive state of existence. Every- 
where violence and banditry, facto- 
ries and mines closed, railroads 
broken down. And worst of all, the 
few remaining intellectuals, demor- 
alized, degraded, inert from malnu- 
trition and with nerves shattered by 
the nightmare of terror through 
which they have passed, will be in no 
position to take the lead in bringing 
order out of chaos. 

Russia with all its millions can not 
be left to sink utterly into barbar- 
ism, a breeding-place for contagions, 
mental and physical, for a century to 
come. Until Russia gets started back 
on the road to order and prosperity, 
there will be no peace in Europe. 
And it is upon the Russian refugees 
that the task must fall. If they can 
not meet it, no one else can. They 
are not merely émigrés awaiting a 
restoration; they are the custodians 
of Russian culture, the leaven for 
Russia’s regeneration. To the casual 
onlooker they are a pathetic spec- 
tacle, these refugees from their native 
land, expropriated and impoverished, 
beaten down in the unequal struggle 
against the powerful, cruel, and un- 
scrupulous gang that holds their 
country in a deadly grip and is chok- 
ing out its life. They are proud:and 
sensitive, doubly sensitive as the 
scarce welcome guests in lands for 
the saving of which*they poured out 
untold sacrifices. They are lacking 
in political experience and are sin- 
gularly prone to dissensions and party 
divisions. But they have learned 
much from adversity and haply they 
may now rise to the great opportunity. 

This opportunity is to bury all 
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party lines and forget old quarrels 
and differences. It is not for them to 
assume to set up a government or to 
take to themselves authority as a Con- 
stituent Assembly. But their previ- 
ous election gives them a reasonable 
basis for forming a Russian National 
Committee which, if it shows unity of 
purpose and sanity of program, may 
furnish the necessary cohesive force 
for directing the great work of re- 
constructing the shattered national 
life of Russia. 


France and Her Allies 


lhe is not yet half a year ago that 

M. Millerand let himself be per- 
suaded to exchange the Premiership 
for the Presidency, reluctantly yield- 
ing, or pretending to yield, to the in- 
sistence of so many as would have 
made a refusal on his part seem a 
defiance of public opinion. He as- 
sumed his new office with the out- 
spoken intention to add to its deco- 
rative prestige substantial political 
influence. That would, however, ne- 
cessitate a revision of the Constitu- 
tion, and the body politic of France 
being, at that juncture, in too weak 
a frame to undergo an operation of 
that kind, the new President had re- 
sort to the makeshift device of 
choosing a Premier who would not 
mind being a second. M. Millerand, 
having departed to the Champs 
Elysées, would, like the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father, dictate his will to his 
successor even after his official death 
and burial. But the Hamlet of his 
choice acted out of character, failing 
his ghostly guardian not through 
irresolution but by going his own way 
too resolutely. It was doubtless not 
with the President’s approval that 
M. George Leygues lifted the Russian 
blockade and allowed all Frenchmen 
to trade with Soviet Russia at lib- 
erty; and though it is questionable 
whether M. Millerand himself could 
have succeeded in winning Lloyd 
George for a severer policy towards 
Greece and Germany, M. Leygues’ 
failure to do so discredited him with 
his patron at the Elysée. 

M. Millerand’s displeasure, how- 
ever, was not the chief cause, if a 
cause at all, of the Cabinet’s over- 
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throw. The President’s prestige in 
the Chamber is not such that he could 
get so large a majority to do his 
bidding. It is more likely that, aware 
of a growing opposition in the Cham- 
ber against the man he had called to 
power, he saw his advantage in mak- 
ing no secret of a disappointment 
which, if the Chamber had not shared 
it, he would have been at pains to 
conceal. A vote of the Chamber 
against the policy of M. Leygues, un- 
anticipated by a rumor of the Presi- 
dent’s disavowal of his protégé, 
would have been exploited by his op- 
ponents as a vote against himself. 
M. Millerand has not been long in 
realizing the danger of setting up a 
President of the Council notoriously 
a creature of the Elysée. 

The Chamber’s want of confidence 
in the Government, expressed by 463 
votes as against 125 in its favor, en- 
tails more than a change of personnel 
in the Ministries, it affects the entire 
situation of Europe. It was M. Ley- 
gues’ foreign policy that was at- 
tacked, and the Chamber, by its over- 
whelming adverse vote, indirectly 
challenged the British Government, 
to whose moderating influence it 
feared to expose the Premier free- 
handed. The Chamber claimed the 
right not only to know what course 
M. Leygues intended to take at the 
conference of Allied Premiers, which 
had been fixed for January 19, but 
also to send him there fully instructed 
as to the wishes of the Chamber; 
M. Leygues, not unnaturally, objected 
to going to the conference with his 
hands bound and his judgment under 
embargo. In some press comments 
the vote of the Chamber has been 
hailed as a victory of democratic con- 
trol over secret diplomacy. We won- 
der whether the 463 members will 
prove equally jealous of their right 
of control when M. Aristide Briand 
departs for the conference, post- 
poned in expectatim of his arrival. 
The Chamber was not engaged in a 
contest over principles, it was merely 
taking sides in a contest between 
leading politicians. M. Leygues’ plea 
for a free hand was opposed for 
no other reason than that it was the 
mouldable hand of M. Leygues for 
which he refused a stiffening glove. 
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Briand is different. His is a 
moulder’s, not a mouldable hand, and 
it is whispered and widely believed 
that he used it to good purpose in 
shaping the present situation. The 
question now is whether he will find 
the Conference of Allied Premiers 
equally malleable to his manipulation. 
The chances are that he will not. 
Even though he could convince Lloyd 
George and Giolitti that a strict ad- 
herence to the letter of the Versailles 
treaty is the only course which. 
France, in justice to herself, can take, 
his persuasive power will hardly suc- 
ceed in making them follow her lead. 
What will happen if he fails? By 
the acceptance of the Premiership he 
has committed himself to the policy 
of the majority in the Chamber, 
which, if condemned by England and 
Italy, would lead to the isolation of 
France and, indirectly, to the 
strengthening of Germany. Lloyd 
George and Giolitti will, no doubt, try 
to meet him as far as they may ex- 
‘pect that public opinion in their coun- 
tries will let them go, but it is still 
a far cry from the end of their tether 
to where Briand beckons to them. 
And if he should remain alone so far 
ahead he may well ask himself 
whether the safety which he justly 
demands for France is not better se- 
cured by his retreat to their middle 
position than by obstinately sticking 
to his isolated outpost. 

Fortunately, Briand is the kind of 
man who will bravely face that ques- 
tion and, if he sees himself forced to 
answer it in the affirmative, dare to 
act accordingly. Poincaré has com- 
mitted himself in his writings to a 
relentless enforcement of the treaty 
which his prestige can not afford to 
reconsider or disavow. But Briand’s 
commitments do not go beyond his 
undertaking to bring the conduct of 
foreign affairs into line with the 
wishes of the Chamber. If he can not 
satisfy these to the full without 
breaking with England and Italy, his 
authority and persuasive eloquence 
may be trusted to reduce the extrem- 
ists in the Chamber to a more sober 
mood. Their want of confidence in 
his weak predecessor is not irrecon- 
cilable with their faith in the strong 
man’s plea for moderation. 
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The Fly on the 
Chariot Wheel 


F the war had been a series of 
sham battles instead of the deadly 
affair it was, it might have been 
hailed as the most satisfactory of 
out-door sports. The various par- 
ties to the quarrel would have come 
out of it, as they have apparently 
come out of the real war, each con- 
vinced that he, and only he, was right. 
There is much to be said for a sport 
which should offer to all involved in 
it the glow of the hardest sort of ex- 
ercise and at the same time the 
knowledge that all of them were vic- 
torious. 

It is not so much the nations that 
we are thinking of—though Ger- 
many’s unrepentant attitude enforces 
the point—as sundry groups that 
continue to preach their nostrums 
just as though these had not yet been 
exposed. Consider the pacifist. It 
might be supposed that after a war 
in which the attempt to overthrow 
civilization was almost successful, he 
would feel somewhat abashed. Quite 
the contrary. He will tell you for 
fifteen cents, and every week for five 
dollars, what a mess the war has 
made of things. Civilization saved! 
Why, in the spring of 1914, except 
for the monstrous talk of war, peace 
was on earth, peasants were tilling 
the fields; there was laughter and 
children’s prattle. The war is over, 
and behold the awful spectacle which 
confronts us! He is not interested 
to imagine what our condition would 
be at present if Prussianized Ger- 
many had been permitted to have her 
way. 

Such reasoning would easily defeat 
itself if put thus baldly. But the 
pacifist plans his attack better. 
Though apostate from Mars, he is an 
authority on what wars should bring 
to pass; though usually an agnostic, 
religion is much on his tongue; a 
confirmed internationalist, and, in 
fact, eager for the one big union, he 
is yet expert in self-determination. 
Hence he presents a complex which it 
is no child’s play to solve. 
him for a generalized statement of 
his desires, and he will tell you that 
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before peace will come to dwell on 
the earth there must be a brotherhood 
of man in which the plain people shall 
rule. His recipe is handy: Disarm, 
break down all trade barriers, trust 
to the best impulses of nations, and 
treat all peoples without exception 
alike. The pacifist is not satisfied 
with the march of civilization; presto 
change is his motto. Being a dog- 
matist, he naturally gets the repu- 
tation of being a red-hot critic of 
things as they are, and therefore 
something of a sensationalist. Is 
it any wonder that in these unsettled 
times, when misgivings and fears be- 
set even the staunchest, the pacifist, 
stalking abroad in his numerous dis- 
guises, can make a big noise and often 
get a hearing? 

The pacifist, starting from his 
special position of opposition to war 
at any price, meets half-way another 
group who, obsessed by a new brand 
of economics, can still make the 
world come right in spite of the aw- 
ful débacle in the only country in 
which that brand has been tried— 
Russia. Before the war “industrial 
democracy”—the supplanting of po- 
litical control by industrial control of 
government—was to be the sovereign 
remedy; after the war it is still that 
thing. But here again its advocates 
are canny. ‘They do not come out 
frankly and say, “We are for Bol- 
shevism,” though they are always 
tender of it. They do not even say, 
what might consistently be said, that 
the test of Bolshevism has not been 
fair, that expecting it under present 
conditions to succeed is like hoping 
for an expert operation by a jack- 
knife on a badly mangled victim 
found by the roadside. They seek 
the sympathy of the tender-hearted 
by pleading the right of workers to 
say how they shall be governed. This 
is their hour. With the fight on be- 
tween the open and the closed shop, 
they can come forward as experts 
who have studied the plight of labor 
the world over and who have even 
thought out the workings of a grand 
international control by these same 
plain people—the very ones the paci- 
fist has ever on his lips. Far from 
being discredited by Lenin’s régime, 
they can agitate for recognition of 
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it as a very instructive experiment, 
and so guard themselves that they 
appear to the unthinking to be merely 
championing, upon the broadest of 
general grounds, the cause of right- 
eousness. 

What’s wrong with the world? 
Well, one great wrong is that too 
many people are willing to hear the 
name of the “plain people” taken in 
vain. When the two groups referred 
to use that term they quite certainly 
mean organized labor; the one be- 
cause those organizations furnish a 
convenient nucleus out of which it 
hopes to see develop its cherished 
brotherhood of man; the other 
because organized labor provides a 
beginning for industrial control of 
government. 

Weare not hitting out at organized 
labor, but merely insisting that terms 
should be defined. One reason why 
the world is agog is because persons 
who are old enough to be intelligent 
are mushy with false sentiment. But 
the fact that nostrums which recent 
experience has riddled can usurp the 
place of wisdom is a symptom that 
people who should know better are 
willing to take a long shot rather 
than buckle down to the job of think- 
ing things through. With such per- 
sons the fly on the chariot wheel ver- 
ily raises much dust. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
January 14.] 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: It is thought that the Fordney 
Emergency Tariff Bill, itself sufficiently 
fantastic, will leave committee and go 
before the Senate dragging a fantastic 
train of measures no kin to it. Our legis- 
lative system is in some respects so colos- 
sally ridiculous, that laughter ceases; the 
absurdity dumbs by its sublimity. 

Mr. Harding, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, bids us be of good hope. The 
worst is past; clear water and Etesian 
gales ahead. 

The Oil Problem threatens to embroil 
large part of the world. Its discussion 
has developed even more ignorance and 
propagandist mendacity than world- 
problems usually do. It looks as though, 
as a result of our insane passion for “‘ex- 
ploiting” Nature, we shall have to fall 
back before long on sails, oars, horses, 
and bicycles. We, for our part, sincerely 
hope so. 

We seem to remember, among what 
Mr. Aldrich called the “post-humorous’” 
poems of Lowell, a merry ditty with the 
refrain, “I am an infant industry.” It 
should be separately printed and dis- 
tributed to members of Congress. 

The Johnson Immigration Bill is havy- 
ing a hard time before committee in the 
Senate. The American Federation of 
Labor would keep ’em all out. The farm- 
ers, suffering from a shortage of labor, 
would bring ’em in. The Tampa cigar- 
makers can not do without Cubans. The 
southern border states must have Mexi- 
cans. Doubtless Mr. Madison Grant 
would admit none but Nordics. Those 
who think the type of Aristotle or St. 
Paul the peer of that of Hengist or Rollo, 
would welcome the dark-whites. And so 
on, and soon. Apparently some compro- 
mise measure will be finally adopted, by 
which immigrants will be carefully se- 
lected, possibly with codperation of for- 
eign governments. Doubtless an exces- 
sively alarmist note has been struck by 
some of the supporters of the Johnson 
bill. The number of immigrants who can 
come in is limited by the amount of avail- 
able shipping. We ourselves would like 
to put our navy and merchant marine at 
the service of the eight million Germans 
who, we have been told, want to go some- 
where. Why not hither? They are 
(more or less) Nordics, and that would 
please Mr. Madison Grant; they are anti- 
prohibitionists, and that would please us. 

No longer will an American repre- 
sentative attend the sessions of the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors. Reduction of our 
army on the Rhine to 8,000 has been 
ordered. 

No clear statement of the issues in- 


volved in the dispute on the disposition 
to be made of the German cables, has 
been vouchsafed the world; one should be. 

Mr. Hoover observed the other day, 
and we recommend the observation: ‘“We 
have in our warehouses and on our farms 
to-day eighteen months’ food supply for 
the entire American people. If there is 
any hunger or any cold in the United 
States, it is due to the foolish functioning 
of our social, our economic, or our politi- 
cal system.” Precisely so. 

The A. F. of L. is urging a union man 
for Secretary of Labor. The Secretary 
of Labor should be an ultimate consumer 
whose motto is: “A plague o’ both your 
houses.” A pity we could not have some 
one from Mars; for absolute impartiality 
is needed, and something above our 
planetary intelligence. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Lord Rothermere 
says that the day of the “capital ship” 
is over, and that no naval programme can 
give any nation assurance of naval 
supremacy. A sudden innovation may 
spoil all. Lord Rothermere is probably 
right. 

The cost of a battleship is, we under- 
stand, about forty million dollars. A sea- 
fight is, to be sure, a thing of supreme, 
though terrible beauty, and lacks most 
of the sordidness of land-warfare; but, 
even so, it is hardly worth the price. 


FRANCE: The recent elections to 
fill one-third of the seats in the Senate 
resulted in gains for the Centre, losses 
for the Right and still more for the Left. 
The results signified, if they signified 
anything in particular, continued ap- 
proval of the bloc national, but not, as 
some thought, approval of M. Leygues. 
For on the 12th the Leygues Government 
was badly defeated on a vote of confi- 
dence. It of course resigned. The new 
Premier, M. Briand, is expected to take 
a strong line on disarmament and repara- 
tions. 

The conference of the Allied Premiers 
on January 19th promises to be one of 
the most important conferences in the 
world’s history. 

M. Clemenceau has bagged two tigers. 
O horrid fratricide! ; 

A French court has ordered dissolu- 
tion of the General Confederation of 
Labor on the ground of its political ac- 
tivities, which are contrary to law. Here 
is a pretty nest of hornets! 


GERMANY: German industrial con- 
cerns are announcing huge dividends. 

It is said that genuine Liberal senti- 
ment in Germany (if there be such a 
thing) would not be averse to occupa- 
tion by France of Munich, and oblitera- 
tion of the Hinwohnerwehr and the 
Orgesch. 


‘the product of self-delusion. 


We welcome the report of foundation 
in Germany of a Republican League, to 
combat monarchist tendencies and propa- 
ganda, to “enlighten German youth on 
the causes of the Empire’s collapse, and 
to propagate the conviction that Ger- 
many’s resuscitation is possible solely 
on the basis of a republican form of gov- 
ernment.” That is the right idea. We 
hope the movement is genuine and cour- 
ageous. If so, more power to it! 

The Germans have devised important 
U-boat improvements. The latest-type 
U-boat has protection against depth- 
bombs, and can fire torpedos from any 
position. It has a cruising radius of 20,- 
000 miles, and a very respectable surface 
speed. At the same time we hear of 
French experiments on a gun which is to 
range 200 miles, and of a marvelous new 
American machine gun. The war just 
ended was a rather harmless little bicker 
compared to what the next war will be. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: ‘There 
is a report that the Kemalists have been 
attacking the Greeks with great violence 
and success. Another report shows the 
Greeks attacking, the Turks on the run. 


INDIA: Gandhi, the leader of the 
Indian boycott, is a man to be reckoned 
with. For he is regarded as a mahatma 
—that is, a kind of saint; and, what is 
more, he so regards himself, and really 
and truly acts “according.” In India 
a saint is more important than is a ring 
champion or a movie actor in this coun- 
try. There is no limit to the harm this 
Gandhi might do, by very reason of his 
nobility of character, which in turn is 
After all, 
British rule is probably only an ephem- 
eral incident in the secular mystery of 
India. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Moscow recently 
proposed to Rumania a conference to dis- 
cuss the Bessarabian question. Rumania 
replied that there is no Bessarabian ques- 
tion; it is settled. Rumania has pro- 
tested against considerable concentra- 
tions of Red troops on the Dniester. 

Petty artists and prying tourists are 
overrunning Tahiti. The privacy of the 
remotest Paumotus is threatened. There 
is no hope for him who would enjoy peace 
and unmolested walks except in the pros- 
pect of another Glacial Period. May it 
come soon! 

The Austrian Government announces 
that it can no longer carry on. It is 
ready to turn over to the League, to the 
United States, to anybody who will take 
the concern and make it go. 

In Montenegro the priests were re- 
cently (perhaps they still are) on strike, 
and one could neither be baptized nor 
wed. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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~The Austrian Collapse 


NEVITABLE as it has for some time 
appeared, there is something very 
pathetic in the collapse of Austria. 
Vienna has meant a great deal to the 
world for a very long time. It repre- 
sented much that was fine in music, in 
art, and in science. Many an American 
musician and painter and doctor of medi- 
cine stands high in his profession largely 
because of his years of study in the beau- 
tiful capital of Central Europe. Vienna 
has had its great scientists and artists of 
German blood and speech, but they have 
been without the assertiveness and vul- 
garity of their kindred of the north. 
Germany has had its great musicians, 
but how many of them have found finer 
expression in Vienna than in bBer- 
lin! It is these obvious things that have 
impressed the world, which has always 
pretty much ignored the fact, so 
drummed into us of late—a little too 
much perhaps—that Austria was morally 
and materially rotten at the core. After 
all, the-obvious things are as true as the 
hidden things, and the world still needs 
that for which Vienna superficially stood, 
unless, of course, the return to the primi- 
tive is progress. Sweetness and light, 
even if they are only the sweetness of 
song and the light of gay boulevards, are 
more health-giving than fear and dark- 
ness. The velvet glove over the iron 
hand of the Hapsburg is preferable to 
the harsh and unprotected iron hand of 
Trotsky. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire, they 
tell us, was deeply in debt; it oppressed 
the subject races, of whom there were 
legion; it began the war for selfish profit, 
backed by its sterner and stronger neigh- 
bor to the north. But there were many 
who asserted, in spite of all this, that 
the Empire was an economic necessity in 
Europe. Perhaps they were right; per- 
haps only partly right. The Empire has 
been split into bits, and time will show 
whether the parts can be self-sustaining 
organisms. Certain it is that there are 
just as many subject peoples as before 
and that they are being just as much 
oppressed. The only difference is that 
the oppressors and the oppressed have, to 
a large extent, changed places. This 
may be historic justice, but absolute jus- 
tice will not be satisfied by the present 
arrangement. 

Austria itself, one of the fledglings 
hatched at St. Germain, was puny at 
birth, had all the vices of old age, and 
has been shriveling ever since for lack 
of nourishment. Its parents, the build- 
ers of the Treaty, have considered it a 
nuisance from the beginning, partly be- 
cause they were ashamed of it, and, in- 
stead of nourishing it, have debated how 
best to take away what little nourish- 
ment it has. Its fellow nestlings, the rim 


of the nest being taken as the rim of the 
old Empire, have pecked at it and worried 
it, and have seized in their turn what- 
ever they thought they could get of 
its meagre possessions. The puny fledg- 
ling has not even been fair to itself. It 
has not energetically defended itself, 
but from the first adopted the theory that 
the idealistic charter of its existence 
must mean that it would be treated on all 
sides with brotherly love and that it 
would be fed by the ravens. Now its 
little life seems to be flickering out. 
This absurd metaphor really portrays 
the plight of Austria—as Chesterton 
would say, just because it is so absurd. 
The treaty-makers of Paris were in- 
clined to overlook facts in their eager- 
ness to put ideal principles into effect 
and at the same time to secure all the 
loot possible. When it came to carving 
up the Austro-Hungarian Empire their 
task was the most difficult possible, but 
it is not easy to agree with Professor 
Lord in his conclusions in “Some Prob- 
lems of the Peace Conference” that the 
task was accomplished just about as well 
as it could have been. He does not say 
that the Council of Five ignored, if 
President Wilson indeed ever saw, some 
of the most vigorous remonstrances made 
by the American experts. In this partic- 
ular work the Great Powers, with the 
exception of Italy, were not seeking ter- 
ritorial gains; but Italy pushed her 
claims as France had never dared to 
push hers when the German Treaty was 
under discussion, and even Italy might 
have learned how to beg more effectively 
by noting the methods of Serbia and 
Czechoslovakia. Rumania, fortunately, 
did not see her way clear to claiming 
part of Austria. So the Peace Confer- 
ence gave bits to Italy—nobody except 
Italian chauvinists asserts that Italy had 
any right to demand South Tyrol— 
meaning to compensate Austria in the 
north, and then gave the compensation 
and a little more to Czechoslovakia, 
meaning to compensate Austria in the 
south; but there, of course, the claims 
of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes had to be satisfied. So, since 
Hungary had no delegate in Paris to pro- 
test on the spot, a part of West Hungary 
was turned over to Austria as the most 
convenient compensation. But the Hun- 
garian Treaty has not yet gone into ef- 
fect and nobody knows when the Hun- 
garians will relinquish the territory, if 
ever, especially since the inhabitants 
probably prefer to remain Hungarian. 
Having thus compensated every one else 
at the expense of Austria, and having 
produced a state which must be economi- 
cally impotent, at least until after years 
of support and tutelage, the Peace Con- 
ference imposed large indemnities, made 


certain that Austria could not save her- 
self by joining Germany, sent control 
commissions to live in Vienna at the ex- 
pense of the Austrian Government, and 
turned to the consideration of other 
more interesting matters. 

From that day Austria has been a 
beggar among the nations. Her people 
have been kept alive by foreign charity, 
but nothing has been accomplished along 
constructive lines. The Austrians have 
been supported, not helped to support 
themselves. And in spite of the protesta- 
tions of Czechs and Jugoslavs there has 
been in these countries steady opposition 
to the real assistance that would result 
from the resumption of normal trade 
relations. The uncompromising national- 
ism of the new states can not be compre- 
hended by any one who has not been on 
the spot. It is exhibited not only in the 
conduct of internal affairs but in that of 
external relations. A man asked me one 
day when I had just crossed a border 
how the food situation was over the line. 
I told him that it was desperate, that the 
people were practically starving. He 
smiled and said grimly, “We farmers 
are losing a lot this year because there 
is no way to export our crops, and as they 
can not all be eaten here the rest is rot- 
ting.” “Why not send them across the 
river?” “Oh, no,” he declared, “that 
would not be right.”’ This is character- 
istic. These people would rather hurt 
themselves than help themselves and at 
the same time assist their neighbors. 
On the Danube great iron barges in large 
numbers are moored to the Czech, 
Serbian, and Rumanian banks, rusting 
and idle because the final allocation of 
the Danube shipping has not been made, 
and the several nations fear that once 
the barges are out of their possession the 
commission may allot them to someone 
else. They are unwilling to have the 
question of rightful ownership discussed 
by an impartial tribunal. Yet they are 
getting no good out of the barges them- 
selves and their release would increase 
the river traffic five-fold to the benefit 
of all. The following quotations from a 
speech made recently in Vienna by Ad- 
miral Troubridge, President of the In- 
ternational Commission of the Danube, 
sums up the situation. “It appears to 
me that this” [the resumption of nor- 
mal economic relations between the 
Danubian states] “is the greatest duty 
that falls to-day to the statesmen of 
Europe, and especially to the statesmen 
of the riverain states. I have personally 
the advantage of visiting in the course 
of my duties all the Danubian countries 
from Ulm to Galatz. Here is a super- 
fluity of food. There are people starv- 
ing for want of it. Here is coal and wood 
in abundance. There are factories idle 
and children crying for warmth. Here 
are petrol and other oils. There are 
great agricultural and other provinces 
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failing to produce for want of these 
necessary products.... After the violent 
upheavals in Europe that have resulted 
from the disastrous years of war every 
man’s hand should be turned to putting 
straight again that which is crooked. 
... A generous and far-sighted economic 
policy by all states must ensure that the 
products of the earth and the results 
of man’s industry are not withheld from 
-the teeming multitudes to whom they are 
a vital necessity, whatever may be their 
nationality.” The Peace Conference, in 
splitting the Empire politically, might at 
least, in recognition of its geographical 
and economic unity, have insisted on 
a friendly economic union. The crea- 
tion of such a union is now almost impos- 
sible because, during the past two years, 
intense nationalism and chauvinism have 
been allowed to flourish. This growth, 
which has become malignant, might at 
least have been retarded had no Chinese 
walls been raised between the different 
countries. The fact has been lost sight 
of that to be truly prosperous a country 
must have prosperous and happy neigh- 
bors; in its place has grown a belief that 
prosperity consists in contrast, that the 
greater the suffering across the border 
the greater the prosperity and happiness 
of the self-satisfied little country that 
looks on. The statesmen know better 
than this, but they have not the courage 
to tell their people so. Austria is the 
first to go under merely because Austria 
was from the first the weakest. 

But in laying the major blame for Aus- 
tria’s collapse on her neighbors it would 
be unfair to suggest that the Austrians 
themselves are blameless. Since the fall 
of the Empire the racial strife has been 
localized, so to speak, in bitter party 
strife. Individual Austrians have worked 
for party advantage, not for national 
aims. They have contented themselves 
with pointing out the perfectly obvious 
fact that they are ruined and practically 
bankrupt and have taken the position 
that those who created the situation must 
remedy it. They have not even assisted 
the Reparation Commission by making 
suggestions as to improvement; they 
have merely criticized the suggestions 
made to them. They have not honestly 
tried to cut down the national expenses. 
The Socialist Government, on the con- 
trary, added more names to the already 
padded payroll. The country has been 
governed by facile speakers, like Dr. 
Renner, who never really did anything, 
but only talked about what they were 
going to do. The Government has ex- 
perimented with socialistic legislation, 
has imposed a reduction in the hours of 
work at a time when the salvation of 
the state lay in more work and still more 
work. More than once Vienna has been 
on the verge of Bolshevism and has only 
been saved by the apathy of the people 
and the firm guidance of Austria’s one 


outstanding man, Dr. Schober, police 
president. The Government has led a 
hand-to-mouth existence, living on its 
capital, selling what it could, drawing 
steadily nearer to bankruptcy. In its 
weakness it has printed tons of paper 
money, fiat money representing nothing 
tangible, until the crown has fallen from 
five to the dollar to six hundred to the 
dollar. The external purchasing power 
of the nation has vanished, but the people 
must have food and heat to live. So also 
must they have raw materials so that 
they may work to produce finished prod- 
ucts for export and thus achieve, if pos- 
sible, a new economic independence. Re- 
cently the thousands of employees of the 
Government, unable to live any longer 
on their wages, made a demand for 
higher pay. The increase would amount, 
it is said, to a billion crowns a month. 
The printing presses cannot work fast 
enough to issue this paper, but unless the 
increase is granted there will be a nation- 
wide strike, the stoppage of all food sup- 
plies and coal to the cities, chaos, and 
probably Bolshevism. Is it surprising 
that the Government has determined, as 
a last resort, to turn over the adminis- 
tration of the country to the Reparation 
Commission? Rather than be surprised 
we should be thankful that Austria has 
recently elected a Government which has 
the courage to commit political suicide 
in order to give the country a chance to 
save its life. The Christian Socialists at 
present in power may not be better men 
than their Social Democratic predeces- 
sors, but they are more _ intelligent. 
Hainisch, elected President only a few 
days ago, is not a politician but an econ- 
omist of repute, the most progressive 
landowner and farmer of the state. Had 
party politics been laid aside and a man 
like Hainisch been given power a year 
ago, the collapse might have been pre- 
vented. As it is he chooses to surrender 
to the Reparation Commission rather 
than to the communists. 

What the Reparation Commission can 
accomplish if they actually assume the 
government of the country is an open 
question, but the fact that they are in 
control will almost certainly prevent war. 
If Vienna should fall into the hands of 
the Bolshevists it appears inevitable that 
Czechs and Hungarians would race for the 
city and, strange as it may seem, they 
have only about thirty miles to go. Both 
would be acting honestly, at least in their 
own opinion, for the purpose of self- 
preservation, but the common advance 
would certainly lead to war between the 
two. In this war Jugoslavia would join 
because of its treaty with Czechoslovakia, 
and if this occurred Rumania would 
shortly be on the road to Budapest once 
more. No one would want to be left out 
if the prospect of looting was good. With 
four nations involved it would be unsafe 
to predict that the fighting could be 


localized. A supreme disaster such as 
this would be unthinkable if Austria 
were governed by an international com- 
mission. Czech and Magyar alike would 
hesitate to attack a Government that rep- 
resented the Allies. 

Granted that this international con- 
trol of Austria becomes a fact, it is well 
to consider what assets the administra- 
tors will have to balance the obstacles 
against which they must contend. Austria 
has as immediately available assets a 
certain amount of excellent agricultural 
land which can easily be brought to a 
greater productive capacity than at 
present; it has some valuable timber; it 
has an admirable railroad system the 
continued efficiency of which is of prime 
importance to the surrounding states; it 
has superb collections of art, which 
should, however, be kept intact if possi- 
ble; it has certain important and lucra- 
tive government monopolies; there are, 
of course, the revenues from customs and 
‘taxation; most important of all, perhaps, 
it has an intelligent and industrious pop- 
ulation, among whom are many of the 
most efficient trained workmen in the 
world. In addition to these present assets 
there are enormous potential possibilities 
in the utilization of water power, the 
development of which would relieve the 
immense annual drain on resources neces- 
sitated by the purchase of coal; the coun- 
try might well be developed as a tourist 
resort, its natural features making it a 
close rival of Switzerland. 

These immediately available assets 
would have to be taken first of all as a 
basis of credit for a loan to be expended 
in the importation of raw materials. This 
might well be treated as a revolving fund, 
rapidly turned over and diminishing as 
the value of the exported finished goods 
exceeded that of the imported materials. 
The immediate assets would algo have to 
be the basis of credit for a long-time loan 
to be used in the development of Austria’s 
potential assets, a slow process, but one 
which must be undertaken if the state is 
to be made permanently self-supporting. 
It stands to reason that an international 
commission, its members working under 
the supervision of the various national 
Governments, would have more chance of 
obtaining such a loan than would a sus- 
pected and none too stable Austrian Gov- 
ernment. The international commission 
would also, as a matter of course, pro- 
ceed rapidly in the liquidation of the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank, in order that 
the exact financial situation of the coun- 
try might be known. Being itself respon- 
sible it would deal more firmly with the 
demands and also with the obligations of 
the various “Succession States” than is 
the case where it merely stands as ar- 
biter. This international administration 
would probably give more confidence to 
the Austrians themselves. It would not 
pay more money to the state employees 
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but it would be able to give them more 
food and heat at reasonable prices. It 
could promptly stop the printing presses 
and arrest the downward plunge in the 
value of the crown. It could tax the 
newly rich and force them to do their 
share in the work of national salvage. 
For, strange as it may seem, there are 
rich people in Vienna; war millionaires, 
who cynically lavish their money on 
juxuries without thought of obligation to 
their fellow citizens, from whom their 
wealth is drawn, or of obligation to the 
state. Such a commission, in a word, 
could introduce a strictly business admin- 
istration. 

An international government of Aus- 
tria could only be temporary. It does not 
answer the question of Austria’s future. 
What can this be? There seem to be 
two options possible. One is. the 
abrogation of the clause in the German 
and Austrian treaties which prohibits 
the union of Austria with Germany. 
There are many, especially in America, 
who refuse to see any other solution than 
this, yet there are grave and weighty 
arguments against it. Austria, as a 
whole, looks to this union only as a means 
of self-preservation. It is honestly urged 
in Austria by two groups only; by the 
Radical Socialists, who know that the 
country is normally conservative and be- 
lieve that the chances of perpetuating a 
socialist régime are greater if the form of 
government is dictated from Berlin (the 
ardor of this group has noticeably cooled 
since the trend to the right in Germany) ; 
and the Pan-Germans, restricted in num- 
ber and not generally Austrian by tradi- 
tion, who see in the union an oppor- 

tunity to push the old idea of Germanic 
- domination in Europe. The Czechs and 
the Jugoslavs are apathetic. Rather than 
help Austria themselves they are willing 
to have Germany assume the burden. 
But in this they are very short-sighted. 
If Austria becomes a part of Germany, 
Hungary will inevitably form a close alli- 
ance with its one powerful neighbor. 
Then Czechoslovakia will be surrounded 
and can so easily be strangled economi- 
cally that its political independence will 
be a fiction. Jugoslavia will have one 
rival instead of several, and with Italian 
rapprochement to Germany it is obvious 
that the new “friendship,” born of the 
Treaty of Rapallo, will not long stand 
the strain of a clash of interests. The 
open road to the Aigean was always more 
a German than an Austrian aspiration. 
To give Austria to Germany, especially 
to an unrepentant Germany, would mean, 
as only the French see clearly, a surren- 
der of much that was won in the war. 

The other option is an independent 
Austria with such international guaran- 
tees of assistance as will enable it to tide 
over the critical period of the next few 
years. This would mean the turning 
back to an Austrian régime of the tech- 


nical administration of the country in 
the shortest possible time, the Repara- 
tion Commission, or whatever may take 
its place, retaining for some years, or 
until Austria’s debts should be sufficiently 
liquidated to make it solvent, very strict 
supervision of the budget. It would mean 
the giving up of any thought of repara- 
tion from the bankrupt country. It would 
include the most careful building up of 
the potential resources of the state. It 
would mean the firm establishment of Vi- 
enna as the great distributing centre of 
the region. It would mean the stopping of 
more or less indiscriminate charity, sub- 
stituting for this a comprehensive plan 
of rehabilitation, coupled with a strong 
statement to the Austrians themselves: 
“Here is your chance. If you take it 
honestly, stop quarreling among your- 
selves, work for your own salvation, we 
will stand by you. Otherwise we shall 
let you starve.” The Austrians would 
probably respond to a real opportunity, 
but even so the state will not be able to 


stand alone unless its neighbors will play 
the game. If coal must be imported from 
America instead of from Czechoslovakia, 
if wheat must continue to come from the 
Argentine instead of from Jugoslavia, 
the situation will remain economically 
impossible. Not only must the Great 
Powers help Austria themselves; they 
must insist that the Succession States do 
their share, the larger share, which will 
in the end benefit them as much as Aus- 
tria, little as they realize this truth to- 
day. The Danube barges must be set 
free, the flow of commodities resumed. 
Without this all the component parts of 
the old Empire will gradually wither 
until they meet the fate of Austria. Then, 
out of the wreck, some strong man will 
build another Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. Economic necessity, in the final 
analysis, overrides all theories of race 
and language and religion, no matter how 
beautiful may be the ideals it destroys im 
the process. 
EXAMINER 


Put Yourself in France’s Place 


LEYGUES was, or was thought to 

e be, too complaisant regarding dis- 
armament and reparations; his successor, 
M. Briand, is of course one of the person- 
alities of Europe, a strong man though 
not a fire-eater, and is thought to stand 
for stern action upon disarmament and 
for a sizable reparations total. He will 
not be cajoled by Lloyd George nor 
bluffed by Dr. Simons or Hugo Stinnes. 

The reparations total must be an- 
nounced before May 1, 1921. I believe 
that the Germans rather than the French 
have of late delayed settlement of that 
total; counting on time as ally to produce 
more and more confusion and dissension 
in Allied counsels. 

If the United States north of Maryland 
and east of the Mississippi had been 
ruined by an invading enemy; if in a 
war lasting four years our casualties had 
been 3,300,000 killed, one million miss- 
ing, 7,500,000 wounded; and if, though 
we won the war, the enemy’s soil was un- 
touched, his manufacturing plants were 
intact, and he was ready to resume pro- 
duction of wealth with a population more 
than one and one-half times our own: 
then our plight would be comparable to 
that of France, and I fancy there would 
be a popular demand that the enemy 
should contribute very largely towards 
restoration of the ruined area north of 
Maryland and east of the Mississippi, 
even though such contribution should in- 
volve a good deal of discomfort to the 


‘enemy. And I fancy that there would be 


an equally strong popular demand that 
the enemy should be rendered absolutely 
powerless to invade us again. And I 
fancy that we should lend an incredulous 
ear to the enemy’s protests of inability 


to make such contribution. M. Briand 
has been chosen to give effect to French 
demands, the justice of which, I hope, 
has been made clearer by the above illus- 
tration. 

It should be borne in mind that there 
is not the slightest danger that the repar- 
ations total will be fixed at a figure be- 
yond German ability to pay, beyond what 
the German people, if they are as a whole 
really decent, should be willing to pay; 
the great danger is that, owing to failure 
of pledged support by Britain and Italy, 
and to failure of any evidence whatever 
of support by the United States, the fig- 
ure will be fixed far below the ability of 
the Germans to pay. 

If numerous reports are to be believed, 
German industry has made great strides 
towards recovery during the past year; 
French industry, on the other hand, has 
fallen into a condition, to put it mildly, 
of extreme dubiety. Only the certainty 
of a sizable reparations total, with ade- 
quate guarantees of payment, can change 
that dubiety to health and confidence. 
Without such justice, Germany will un- 
dubitably soon overshadow France; in 
an age dominated by money and machin- 
ery, France must inevitably sink to an 
inferior position. In the contest begin- 
ning afresh (for life will always be a 
contest), Germany will start with every 
unfair advantage; France can not pos- 
sibly pick up the handicap. The pacifist, 
the mushy sentimentalist, the labor lead- 
ers (who have misguided the brains of 
the kindly masses), the Germans, the 
pro-Germans, and certain selfish com- 
mercial interests have obscured the 
truth; have tried to persuade the world 
that Germany is quite unable to make an 
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important contribution towards repair of 
the injuries to France. 

There is a singular pathos in the invi- 
tation by the French to our Government 
to send an American representative to 
the meeting of the Premiers on January 
19. The President, of course, could not 
accept. Fact of ineffable absurdity, fact 
which argues infinite stupidity, infinite 
awkwardness in our political system! The 
fate of the Dodo points a moral we should 
prayerfully perpend. The Dodo was the 
most well-meaning of birds. It had all 
the avicular virtues; only it could not fly. 
I am willing to admit that our Govern- 
ment has “every virtue, every grace” of 
the Dodo; but apparently it can not fly. 
The Dodo became extinct because it could 
not fly. 

Another aspect of the reparations mat- 
ter, which I have never seen presented, 
occurs to me. There is no reason, to my 
mind, why the Germans should not for 
many years (forty would seem a reason- 
able limit) lead a simple, even a hard 


life. Simplest fare, but ample to sustain 
life in fullest vigor under strenuous but 
not excessive working conditions; this is 
all the Germans have a right to ask. Ifa 
discipline so severe should be imposed, 
and should be accepted by the Germans in 
the right spirit, the guilt of the war 
would be largely expiated, and the Ger- 
mans, so chastened and hardened, would 
achieve the primacy of Europe, probably 
of the world. How unfortunate for Ger- 
many, should she (by the fixing of the 
reparations total at a figure which should 
burden her but little), be defeated of an 
opportunity to recover the simple life, 
to recover those conditions which make 
for music and the other arts, to re- 
cover by noble means the primacy of 
Europe. 

Undoubtedly within the next few 
weeks efforts will be doubly redoubled to 
obscure the grand outlines of the repara- 
tions question. M. Briand, I for one 
wish you well. 

HENRY W. BUNN 


The End of a Year in Ireland 


UST about this time last year an at- 
tempt was made to assassinate Lord 
French; the ambush miscarried, and one 
of the attackers was shot dead, with the 
ring-pin of a bomb still on his finger. A 
Dublin newspaper spoke of him as having 
been killed in the attempt to commit 
murder. Next day the newspaper office 
was entered by a body of armed men, 
unmasked, who broke up the paper’s ma- 
chinery as a token of their resentment. 
The dead man was buried publicly with 
all the honors of a hero. Sinn Fein was 
then in a position to exercise terror. Now, 
the boot is on the other leg; and the 
community knows it. Just about this 
time last year a civilian walking across 
the Phoenix Park at night was shot dead 
by forces of the Crown; there was much 
excitement, a public inquiry was held. 
Now, such an occurrence would barely 
get a paragraph in the papers. The truth 
is that a year ago Sinn Fein was asking 
for war. Now, they have got it. It is 
on one side a war of ununiformed 
troops, and such a war is always the most 
dangerous and oppressive to the com- 
munity in which it passes, for every 
civilian ‘may be fairly regarded by the 
uniformed side as a possible enemy. It 
is also of all kinds of war the most de- 
moralizing, the most full of accusations 
of treachery and consequent furious re- 
taliations. Sinn Fein asked for it and 
we have got it. In the year, Sinn Fein 
has killed off 170 odd police and 120 odd 
British soldiers. This sort of thing is 
like firing a shot gun at an elephant. It 
hurts the elephant, there is no doubt of 
that, but what about the firer of the gun? 
Still more, what about the harmless 
people who are standing by and who 


never wanted the gun to be fired? Down 
go their houses, and some of their bodies 
too, in the smash which follows. That is 
what we owe to Sinn Fein. 

I am not defending the elephant. In- 
deed, to drop metaphor, England in its 
passion has behaved worse than could 
have been expected. The license given to 
irregulars has reached such a point that 
every sane man welcomes the declaration 
of martial law, because it has been ac- 
companied by a warning from the Com- 
mander in Chief that in the area pro- 
claimed all forces of the Crown are in 
active service, and are liable to death if 
convicted of looting, of murderous at- 
tacks on civilians, and several other of- 
fenses. Before this proclamation came 
out, and after the declaration of martial 
law, there were several murderous at- 
tacks on police or troops followed by very 
brutal reprisals. Since its publication, 
several ambushes have occurred, and the 
ambushers have been roughly handled; 
but no promiscuous killings or burnings 
followed. It is to be hoped that this 
régime will be rapidly extended over the 
whole of Ireland: martial law applies now 
only to four counties. 

Another very remarkable feature of 
this moment, as compared with the same 
time last year, is the fact that a Roman 
Catholic bishop has declared sentence of 
excommunication against all who take 
part in ambushes. Dr. Cohalan has acted 
late. Ambushes have been frequent dur- 
ing the whole year and his imposition of 
the penalty comes only after it had be- 
come clear that every ambush was going 
to react with ruinous consequence on the 
community where it occurred. Yet in 
fairness, one must consider how violent 


and extraordinary has been the gesture 
which this bishop felt bound to make. If 
Roman Catholicism stands for anything, 
it is uniformity of practice: yet here in 
the city and half the county of Cork men 
incur the extreme spiritual penalty 
known to their church for acts which 
throughout the rest of Ireland carry no 
such consequence—and acts which are, 
one must believe, done in the majority 
of cases with a single-minded public 
motive. 

In other words, Bishop Cohalan has un- 
dertaken to assert his view of the moral 
code against that which has gone far to 
become current in Ireland—because the 
hierarchy has refrained from the step 
to which he is driven. All through Ire- 
land, outside of Protestant Ulster, the 
public, through the verdict of juries, has 
expressed the view that killing a police- 
man is an act of legitimate war, and 
therefore not criminal. Individual bish- 
ops have, it is true, denounced these 
crimes; but their utterances did not af- 
fect either the killings or the estimate of 
the killings. Nor did the-hierarchy, as a 
body, make any pronouncement on this 
issue; the fact being that certain bishops, 
more Sinn Fein than the rest, have re- 
fused to sign any general condemnation, 
and the hierarchy does not like to act ex- 
cept by unanimity. Bishop Cohalan has, 
it seems to me, determined to force the 
hand of his episcopal brethren. His ac- 
tion was at once fiercely condemned, as 
he doubtless anticipated, by Sinn Fein 
Catholics in his own diocese and in Amer- 
ica. He has answered as fiercely, point- 
ing out, what is only too plain, that the 
Savage reprisals carried out by troops 
and police are the direct consequence of 
the murder campaign. Without abat- 
ing his condemnation of the reprisals he 
emphasizes the chain of cause and ef- 
fect. Murder and arson have begotten 
murder and arson, in Cork even more 
than elsewhere; and “we are no nearer to 
the Republic,” says the bishop. 

It seems to a non-Catholic looker-on, 
that matters can not rest here. For how 
long can the discipline of Rome overlook 
the fact that what is punished with ex- 
communication in one diocese, by the 
competent spiritual authority, goes un- 
punished across the diocesan border? Bi- 
shop Cohalan’s action, and the principles 
on which he bases it, must be either chal- 
lenged or followed by his own order. A 
year ago, the church neither accepted nor 
rejected the doctrine that killings were 
justifiable, if done in the name of the 
Irish Republic. Now one bishop has de- 
clared that this doctrine is unchristian 
and has backed his declaration by a for- 
midable act. This is a new and potent 
ferment set up in the “seething pot.” It 
assists in the waking of a perception that 
war can not be only on one side. Re- 
prisals might be better endured if Ire- 
land was quite certain that the acts of 
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police and military were unprovoked out- 
rages. 

A third factor, less felt at the moment, 
but of more permanent effect, has to be 
reckoned with. A year ago, Mr. Lloyd 
George had indicated to Parliament the 
Government’s determination to introduce 
and pass a new Home Rule Bill—and its 
lines had been sketched before Christmas. 
There was immediately an outcry, which 
has continued throughout the year, as- 
severating that the proposed Bill was 
never meant to become law: that it was 
at the most a plan to repeal the existing 
Home Rule act—which nobody professes 
to want, yet which every Nationalist rec- 
ognizes as a pledge of self-government. 
Now, after a year, the Bill has become 
law, establishing self-government over 
the whole of Ireland, but on dual basis, 
and it is quite clear that this is a good 
deal more than eye-wash. Ulster means 
to work the Act. A year ago, six months 
ago, Sinn Fein was positive that they 
could make government by a Belfast Par- 
liament impossible in great parts of Ul- 
ster. 

But they have been confident so often 
and so uniformly mistaken, that I ques- 
tion whether their most ardent adherents 
do not feel some doubt. Opinion in Dub- 
lin seems to accept the fact that Ulster 
will carry on. Dublin is equally con- 
vinced that the rest of Ireland will prefer 
to be governed as a Crown Colony than 
to accept what is called the insult of this 
new measure. Yet a good many of the 
same persons were equally certain that 
the Irish railwaymen would never con- 
sent to run trains carrying troops and 
munitions. After a struggle of six 
months, in which considerable suffering 
has been borne by many railway workers, 
and much inconvenience and loss inflicted 
on Ireland at large, the railwaymen have 
given in. They claim by their surrender 
to have defeated England’s deep-laid plot 
for starving Ireland to death. Probably 
in another year or two by a similar pro- 
cess it will be reasoned that Ireland, in 
accepting the Act which was passed this 
week, is defeating England’s attempt to 
retain Ireland forever in a position of 
abject servitude. 

In my opinion, it would be much better 
for Ireland to accept the Act now, and, 
as a first step, to realize what powers of 
self-government it confers and what limi- 
tations it imposes. Probably very few 
people in America know anything about 
this. But the percentage of blank ignor- 
ance concerning the proposal can not be 
higher anywhere than among the popula- 
tion of Ireland itself. It was the fashion 
to kick aside the condemned Bill without 
so much as a glance at it. That process 
has been carried so far that even those 
who have a sneaking sense that any form 
of self-government is preferable to going 
on as we are still do not think it feasible 
to take what is offered. ‘The country 


a 


would never stand it.” “The country” 
in my opinion is mainly made up of per- 
sons who individually hold views which 
collectively they repudiate. This is prob- 
ably true of all countries that have been 
too long in a state of revolution. 

What, after all, does the Act offer? 
Self-government for all Ireland by Irish- 
men. Ireland can legislate upon any sub- 
ject except questions relating to the 
Crown, peace and war, navy and army, 
foreign affairs: these are the real limi- 
tations on the legislative power; sub- 
marine cables, wireless, aerial navigation, 
and lighthouses are only an extension of 
the military and naval reservation; coin- 
age, trade marks, and patents are matters 
imposed really by public convenience. 
The essence of the thing is that there 
shall be one Crown, one military control, 
one control of foreign policy. Frankly, 
I have known very few people in Ireland 
who really were unwilling to leave all 
these matters to the Imperial Parliament. 
The real restriction of power which will 
be felt is in the taxing authority. Right 
of fixing and collecting customs, excise, 
income tax, and excess profits duty is re- 
tained to the Imperial Parliament. This 
covers about five-sixths of Irish revenue. 
It follows that Ireland can not have a 
separate commercial policy of her own: 
can not put up a tariff against British 
goods nor make a special customs treaty 
of her own with Germany or France. 
I think this is all wrong. Such national 
Parliament should be the sole taxing- 
authority in its own boundaries. I be- 
lieve that we could by different action 
while the Bill was passing have secured 
complete financial control as the price of 
peace. But the day for that is past, and 
is not likely to come again till a united 
Ireland demands it. 

And of course this Act does not unite 
Ireland. It is said to divide it. In re- 
ality it conforms to an existing division, 
which Sinn Fein has deepened and broad- 
ened out of all knowledge. The Act sets 
up two Parliaments. But its whole 
framework points from partition to 
Union. It provides machinery b¥Y which 
the two Irish Parliaments can at any 
time establish either complete unity, or 
unity of some limited kind. Once they 
desire to do this, the power is theirs. 
But neither part of Ireland can force the 
other into it. 

If, as Nationalists contend, Union is 
in the true interest of Ulster as of the 
rest of Ireland; if every business instinct 
and practical consideration points to 
Union; then assuredly Union will come, 
unless it is prevented by a sentiment so 
indomitable that Union could never be 
imposed in its despite. I for my part 
hold that one of the strongest forces 
making for Union will be the desire of 
both Parliaments to extend the area of 
their powers, and especially of their fiscal 
and financial control. 


But, dealing with things as they are, 
we have to face an act which contem- 
plates the presence throughout all Ire- 
land of two taxing authorities—the 
Imperial authority controlling all the 
great sources of revenue, though some of 
real importance, such as_ succession 
duties, are left entirely to the Irish Par- 
liaments. The yield of these great taxes 
will be collected by Great Britain and 
from it will be paid Ireland’s contribu- 
tion to Imperial services. This is fixed 
for two years at eighteen millions: but 
the figure is nominal. There is to be a 
rebate to Ireland of the annual instal- 
ments of land purchase—about 314 mil- 
lions. This brings the tribute down to 
14%4 millions net. Now Ireland at pres- 
ent is paying a tribute, de facto, of 24 
millions. Irish revenue amounts, rough- 
ly, to 47 millions; expenditure in Ireland 
to 23 millions. The difference goes into 
the Imperial Exchequer. 

It follows that by accepting the Act 
Ireland stands to gain over 9 millions a 
year—a fifth of her whole revenue. If 
Ulster accepts, Ulster will begin to gain, 
or save, its share—perhaps 4 millions 
—since Ulster contributes 46 per cent. of 
the 18 millions tribute. Southern Ire- 
land may at the same time, and very 
likely will, be losing five millions a year 
for the privilege of having a Crown Col- 
ony administration. That is the price of 
our dignity, of what passes for an heroic 
gesture. 

I am for a referendum—not an elec- 
tion. Before attempt is made to start a 
Parliament every elector in Southern Ire- 
land, and Northern Ireland, should be 
asked the plain question: Will you work 
the Act or have Crown Colony govern- 
ment? In my belief, Southern Ireland 
would accept what Sinn Fein is pledged 
not to contemplate. 


STEPHEN GWYNN 
Dublin, Christmas Hve 


Poetry 
The Visitor 


O-DAY October’s wind and sun— 
At nightfall from a tumbled west 
The leaden stormclouds downward 
pressed, © 
And turned were golden wolds to dun. 
Beyond my study window blurred 
The vanguard of the winds I heard. 


I fed the fire, the curtains drew 
I heard the rains go marching by; 
They brought to mind another sky— 
He stood as real as live men do! 
Beside my chair, within my room— 
How dark the Argonne forests loom! 


DYSART MCMULLEN 
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Correspondence 


The Labor Unions and 
the Closed Shop 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


I have read with interest the letter in 
The Weekly Review for January 12 
by Mr. Draper, President of the Ameri- 
can Creosoting Company, in which he 
decries the present open shop movement 
because, while the closed shop is one of 
the ‘“‘tenets” or “ideals” of the unions, 
they “are not willing to wage any general 
war” in favor of it. The open shop 
movement then is “a phantom battle 
against a phantom enemy.” Let us look 
into the matter. 

Mr. Frank Stockton, in a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Closed Shop in American 
Trade Unions,” which is one of the 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science, goes into the 
subject exhaustively, traces the develop- 
ment of the “campaign for the closed 
shop,” and makes it very clear that the 
closed shop was not merely an ideal, but 
that it was the object of a nation-wide, 
organized, and aggressive campaign on 
the part of the unions. Speaking of 
boasts in the union magazines that “it 
was impossible for a man or woman to 
obtain work on any job, skilled or un- 
skilled, without belonging to a labor 
organization and carrying a union card,” 
Mr. Stockton said: ‘‘While there was 
some exaggeration in these reports, they 
show with what enthusiasm the unions 
everywhere took up the idea of a uni- 
versal closed shop.”’ 

It was about this time (1908) that Mr. 
John Mitchell made the following state- 
ment in the Federationist: ‘With the 
rapid extension of trade unions, the 
tendency is toward growth of compulsory 
membership in them, and the time will 
doubtless come when this inclusion will 
become as general and will become as 
little of a grievance as the compulsory at- 
tendance at school. The inalienable right 
of a man to work will then be on a par 
with the inalienable right of a child to 
play truant, and the compulsion exercised 
by the trade union will be likened to that 
of a State which in the interests of so- 
ciety forces an education upon the child, 
even though the child and its parents are 
utterly and irreconcilably opposed to it.” 

Much of the same thought is behind 
the statement of Mr. J. W. Sullivan of 
the Typographical Union in the Weekly 
News Letter of the A. F. of L., October 
25, 1919. Mr. Sullivan is recognized 
as one of the authoritative spokesmen of 
organized labor. Speaking of the right 
of workers to “bargain collectively,” he 
said: “Once this foundation right is in 
good faith accepted by employers, they 
take upon themselves the obligation of 


modifying all alleged abstract rights of 
wage workers in general which are incon- 
sistent with it as a basic and encompass- 
ing principle. In accepting this right, 
they concede to an association of wage 
workers the right of its self-preservation, 
and this includes the right, when neces- 
sary to that end, to refuse to work with 
persons whose acts would tend to de- 
stroy the association.” 

That the unions have not instituted a 
nation-wide strike for the closed shop is 
easily explained by the fact that they 
have not felt themselves strongly enough 
established to do so. After all, only 
about ten per cent of the workers of the 
country are in unions, and a strike of 
that character would have absolutely no 
possibility of success. Such strikes, how- 
ever, for complete control of a particular 
industry or a locality have been very com- 
mon, as Mr. Draper must certainly know. 
Even in war time, the Carpenters’ Union 
pressed its demand for a closed shop on 
war work and a threat of a national 
strike. 
Henry Steers Company was struck over 
the closed-shop issue, and a strike of all 
cantonment work of the Government was 
threatened if the demand was not 
granted. Under such threat the work 
was unionized. 

Last summer, the port of New York 
was tied up by the Longshoremen’s strike 
and by a sympathetic strike of other 
unions. All of the unions involved were 
members of the Transportation Trades 
Council, which comprised practically all 
of the workers engaged in the handling 
of freight in the port of New York. It 
was one of the rules of this Council that 
its members would not handle any freight 
upon which any non-union labor had been 
performed or which had been handled by 
non-union men. In other words, the 
Council asserted not only a complete 
closed shop on all handling of freight in 
the port of New York, but announced its 
purpose to use its power in forcing the 
closed shop into other occupations 
by boycott and sympathetic strike. 

The rules of the Brindell Building 
Trades Council forbid its members to 
work with non-union men, and establish 
a practical closed shop in the building in- 
dustry. This condition is common in 
many other large cities of the country. 
Wherever possible the closed shop is in- 
sisted upon and long and bitter fights are 
waged to secure it. The clothing trades, 
the printers, and other trades are ex- 
amples of a closed shop obtained after 
long and bitter warfare. 

Mr. Draper mentions several nation- 
wide strikes where he says the closed 
shop was not an issue. He mentions the 
coal strike of 1902 as one of these. It is 
true that the United Mine Workers did 
not demand a closed shop in express 
terms. They did demand an agreement 
with the union “specifying the conditions 
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of employment.” Mr. Stockton says, 
“This demand was interpreted both by 
the operators and by the non-union men 
as a demand for a closed shop.” These 
men made a statement to the Commission 
to this effect and said that the making of 
such an agreement would exclude them 
from employment. The Commission in 
its award treats the closed-shop issue as 
involved and expressly rules that ‘‘no 
person shall be refused employment or in 
any way discriminated against on account 
of membership or non-membership in any 
labor organization.” 

As to the recent steel strike, which he 
also mentions, I do not believe there is 
any misapprehension as to its real pur- 
pose. That it was an effort to extend the 
control of unionism over the steel indus- 
try is common knowledge, and that such 
control would inevitably involve collec- 
tive bargaining upon a closed-shop basis 
is also the common knowledge and under- 
standing of any one who knows the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The fact that the 
closed shop as such was not one of the 
specific demands is immaterial. The first 
trenches have to be won before the fort 
is taken, and that no form of dealing 
except that prescribed by the union 
should be permitted was evidenced in the 
demand that all “company unions” should 
be abolished. 

Mr. Draper states that the closed shop 
is a pernicious institution, but believes 
“there can really be no sincere alarm 
over its growth in the last ten years.” 
The public seems to agree with his first 
conclusion, but not with his second. One 
of the significant features of the open- 
shop movement that Mr. Draper does not 
note is that it has not been fomented or 
directed chiefly by employers, but that 
it is a spontaneous reaction on the part 
of the general public in local communities 
all over the country from coast to coast. 

One of the dangers of the moment is 
that this reaction against unionism will 
be carried too far. If this is so, it will 
in some measure be the fault of those de- 
fenders of the unions who assume that, 
because fundamentally the principle of 
organization is right, therefore the union 
can do no wrong. It were better to point 
out to the unions some of their mistakes 
and shortcomings and encourage them to 
get upon the true path of effort rather 
than to defend them under all circum- 
stances. The closed shop is a vicious 
institution because it makes possible all 
the different forms of abuse for which 
the unions are now being censured. If 
the closed shop were abandoned and col- 
lective bargaining sought by the unions 
on a basis of merit and efficiency and ser- 
vice to industry and society, they would 
have no bars to the path of progress. 

WALTER DREW 
Counsel, National Erectors’ Ass’n. 
New York, January 10 
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The Open Shop Defensive 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Your interesting editorial entitled 
“The Industrial Tug of War” in the 
December 29th number shows an earnest 
desire to treat the matter fairly as well 
as a better comprehension of the situa- 
tion than exhibited by some of the daily 
papers. 

There is one phase, however, which 
does not seem to be generally appreciated. 
It is not merely for the open shop that 
Mr. Grace was fighting, but for his own 
continuance in the New York market. 

For years the building-trades unions 
in New York City had permitted their 
men to work on buildings where open 
shop or non-union workmen were erect- 
ing steel, and the agreement between the 
unions and the builders provided that no 
sympathetic strikes could be called be- 
cause of an objection to that procedure. 

Last year, however, this was all 
changed, and a “just grievance” for a 
strike would have been the fact that any 
non-union men were working on build- 
ings with the closed-shop unions, and 
certain of the builders signed agreements 
with the old clause omitted. 

To those who knew the history this 
could mean but one thing: Just as soon 
as they could do so they were going to 
follow the action of the union carpenters 
in regard to open-shop-made trim and 
refuse to work on any building where 
open-shop or non-union men erected the 
steel, and next to refuse to permit any 
steel to be erected in New York by them 
or anyone else which was not made in a 
closed union shop. 

Mr. Grace and other steel companies 
would have the alternative of not only 
erecting the steel by closed union labor 
but of unionizing their entire shops 
where they fabricate the steel, or of 
getting out of the New York market. It 
was not an offensive against union labor 
but a defensive action to preserve their 
right to run an open shop where they 
fabricated the steel. 

H. H. RICE 

Detroit, Mich., January 5 


Wages and the Closed Shop 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The article in your issue of December 
29 entitled “The Industrial Tug of 
War,” discussing the issue of the closed 
shop, leaves the subject where it finds 
it. In view of the moral issues involved 
in the closed shop, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how anyone can be of an open 
mind about it. Assuming the existence 
of a job, there is only one reason for 
employing a man, and that is that he is 
the best man available to fill the job. 
Any other reason for employing him is 
a false one. 
should anyone suggest that a man be 
employed because of his membership or 


Since this is obvious, why - 


non-membership in a union? As a mat- 
ter of fact, no disinterested person ever 
does suggest such a ridiculous thing; 
but disinterested minds have been con- 
fused by the intermingling of the issue 
of the closed shop and the issue of col- 
lective bargaining. 

The principal reason for the exist- 
ence of labor unions is that the employer 
of labor is, generally speaking, so free 
from the necessity of employing any 
particular person that he does not have 
to bargain as to what he will pay for 
labor. Subject to the laws of supply 
and demand, he has only to decide what 
he thinks it necessary to pay a workman 
in order to permit the workman to live 
for a day, so that he can come back the 
next day and work some more. This 
applies also to the number of hours the 
workman must toil and the factory con- 
ditions under which he must work. Un- 
der such an economic condition there is 
no bargaining, either collective or other- 
wise. 

The existence of a union able to control 
its members and to maintain a morale 
under discouraging circumstances puts 
the workman in a position to force the 
employer to discuss the price of labor 
and to make a better offer than he would 
under other conditions. But even with 
the trade union in existence, he does not 
have to bargain with it. By delay and 
expense he can procure independent 
workmen. Even if he can not man his 
entire factory with independent work- 
men he can perhaps employ enough men 
to keep it going. The presence of inde- 
pendent workmen provides a competitive 
element in the labor market which makes 
the agreement finally reached between an 
employer and a labor union in its nature 
areal bargain. But if there be no inde- 
pendent workmen available, if the union 
is the only source of labor supply, the 
employer is just as unable to bargain 
as the workman was when there was no 
union. 

In a closed shop surrounded by closed 
shop conditions there is no bargaining, 
collective or otherwise. You pay the 
price that labor demands, or you go out 
of business. The fewer employers in a 
trade in a particular community, the bet- 
ter it is for the labor organization. If it 
can force all of the business of its trade 
into the hands of one or a small group of 
employers and make a contract with that 
employer or group, then all of its mem- 
bers, working for the same employer 
or group, will work under the same 
conditions. No one will have a 
grievance, except the man who thinks 
he is a little better than the rest and 
would like to be free to work at his 
own rate and on his own terms. He is 
a nuisance to the labor organization, but 
as a final remedy he can always be tried 
for some violation of rules, expelled and 
blacklisted from his trade. 

The science of life is the science of 


values. It is as true in the industrial 
world as in everything else. We wish 
a medium through which the employer 
of labor and a representative of labor 
can meet and determine the value of the 
services which the workman is rendering. 
To-day we have neither standards nor 
machinery for determining standards by 
which to gauge the value of services. 
All that we determine is the price which 
represents the deadlock of force between 
employers and employees. If an industry 
can not afford to pay its workmen wages 
which are sufficient to enable them to 
live decently and properly to educate 
their children it should not employ them, 
and within the near future the state 
will probably forbid such unsound em- 
ployment. 

The ability of a given industry to 
afford the workmen’s services can not 
be determined upon the profits of a 
single month or year. A reasonable 
period of time must be the basis for de- 
termining their value to the industry. 
Industries, like individuals, must con- 
serve their resources or divide their ex- 
traordinary profits with their employees 
as they go and as frequently and regu- 
larly as they divide with their stock- 
holders. These and many other pressing 
questions of great social consequence are 
involved in the determination of wages. 
But nothing is achieved and no advance- 
ment is secured in the industrial pros- 
perity of the country by the withholding 
of fair wages or the forcing of the pay- 
ment of exorbitant wages. Whether col- 
lective or otherwise, the wage agreement 
must represent a bargain. The exist- 
ence of trade unions tends to insure that 
the price of wages shall represent a bar- 
gain, but the closed shop, union or anti- 
union, offers no hope for a bargain. 

The closed shop says, “Deal with us 
or nobody; pay our price or go without.” 
It denies the ambitious and courageous 
workman a chance to get ahead, and it 
drives the small and independent cap- 
italist out of business. Should the closed 
shop ever settle over the country, the 
people could only engage in industry as 
wage earners or as powerful capitalists, 
able to pay the same wages to good work- 
ers and poor workers alike, with all in- 
centives to good workmanship destroyed. 
The non-industrial workers would live 
in a state of siege. 

The issue of the closed shop is upon 
us. Red-blooded men must make up 
their minds. It is the issue of tyranny 
against liberty. The right of workmen 
to concerted action in driving a wage 
bargain is not involved. That right has 
been exercised time and time again in 
open shops and exercised effectively. 

Society is interested, and it will not 
be satisfied until the price of wages rep- 
resents a value and not the deadlock of 
force. 

MuRRAY T. QUIGG 

New York, December 29 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Tue Days BrEForE YESTERDAY, by Lord 
Frederic Hamilton. Doran. 
Unusually amusing book of rem- 
iniscences. 


SPENDTHRIFT Town, by “Henry Hudson, 
2nd.” Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


A novel about New York. 


| Baga FREDERIC HAMILTON’S 
“The Days Before Yesterday” (Do- 
ran) is singularly delightful for its an- 
ecdotes and recollections, and deserves 
much more than the faint praise given 
it on this page a week or two ago. The 
author mentions a book of his child- 
hood—‘‘The Fairchild Family.” “I won- 
der if anyone ever reads this book now. 
If they haven’t, they should. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairchild were, I regret to say it, 
self-righteous prigs of the deepest dye, 
whilst Lucy, Emily, and Henry their 
children were all little prodigies of pre- 
cocious piety. It was a curious ménage; 
Mr. Fairchild having no apparent means 
of livelihood, and nec recreations beyond 
perpetually reading the Bible under a 
tree in the garden. Mrs. Fairchild had 
the peculiar gift of being able to recite 
a different prayer off by heart applicable 
to every conceivable emergency; whilst 
John, their man-servant, was a real 
‘handy-man,’ for he was not only gar- 
dener, but looked after the horse and 
trap, cleaned out the pigsties, and waited 
at table. One wonders in what sequence 
he performed his various duties, but per- 
haps the Fairchilds had not sensitive 
noses. Even the possibly odoriferous 
John had a marvellous collection of texts 
at his command. It was refreshing after 
all this to learn that on one occasion all 
three of the little Fairchilds got very 
drunk, which, as the eldest of them was 
only ten, would seem to indicate that, 
in spite of their aggressive piety, they 
had their fair dose of original sin still 
left in them. I liked the book notwith- 
standing. There was plenty about eating 
and drinking; one could always skip the 
prayers, and there were three or four 
very brightly written accounts of funer- 
als in it. I was present at a ‘Fairchild’ 
dinner given some twenty years ago in 
London by Lady Buxton, wife of the 
present Governor-General of South Af- 
rica, at which every one of the guests 
had to enact one of the characters of the 
book.” 

The anecdote of the brother of Lord 
Frederic Hamilton, who as a small boy 
conceived a grudge against Queen Vic- 
toria, and so stood on his head when he 
was presented to her, is made novel by 
the fact that when he was brought back 


on another day in order to apologize he 
repeated the offence. But more typical 
of boys is the story of a custom which 
prevailed at a school which the author 
attended. 

“Some time in the summer term the 
head-boy would announce that ‘The Three 
Sundays’ had arrived and must be 
duly observed according to ancient 
custom. We all obeyed him  im- 
plicitly. The first Sunday was ‘Cock-hat 
Sunday,’ the second ‘Rag Sunday,’ and 
the third (if I may be pardoned) ‘Spit- 
in-the-pew Sunday.’ On the first Sunday 
we all marched to church with our high 
hats at an extreme angle over our left 
ears; on the second Sunday every boy 
had his handkerchief trailing out of his 
pocket; on the third, I am sorry to say, 
thirty-one little boys expectorated sur- 
reptitiously but simultaneously in the 
pews, as the first words of the Litany 
were repeated. I think that we were all 
convinced that these were regularly ap- 
pointed festivals of the Church of Eng- 
land. I know that I was, and I spent 
hours hunting fruitlessly through my 
Prayer Book to find some allusion to 
them. I found Sundays after Epiphany, 
Sundays in Lent, and Sundays after 
Trinity, but not one word could I dis- 
cover, to my amazement, either about 
‘Cock-hat Sunday,’ or ‘Spit-in-the-pew 
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Sunday’. 


The Nicholsons’ parlor, in “‘Spendthrift 
Town” (Houghton): “A mirror with a 
morocco gilt frame filled the entire space 
between the front windows, as it did at 
one time in ten thousand New York 
houses. . .” 

“In one corner, on a pedestal of onyx, 
stood a bronze bust of a young lady hold- 
ing two cherries between her lips, the 
cherries being colored to imitate nature 

. and against one wall an Eastlake 
étagére of black wood displayed various 
objects of art which the Nicholsons cher- 
ished: a mosaic of the Coliseum at Rome, 
a collection of souvenir spoons, two pho- 
tograph albums, a set of mother-of-pearl 
shells on which were painted a series of 
ideal heads, and a Swiss music-box.” 

In the dining-room, a skylight of 
brightly colored glasses had been let into 
the ceiling, so that “‘Claire could remem- 
ber distinctly seeing the assembled family 
decorated with a variety of colors as they 
sat at table; Jamie’s face bathed in a 
ghastly green, a patch of scarlet running 
about over Aunt Caroline, and Edward’s 
head transformed into a purple dome.” 


A teacher, who had a small collection 
of books in her class room, was surprised 
to see, one day, the tall and ungainly 
father of one of the pupils. He came in, 
said that he liked to read, and that he 
wished that he might sit down and read 
for an hour or so. The pupils had gone, 
and there were other grown-up persons 
in the room, which was sometimes used 


in place of a reading room. The man 
said that he liked “poetry,” and so the 
teacher knew exactly what to give him. 
He had been, all his life, a cattle-man and 
cow-boy on the great plains. The teacher 
had learned, from the critics and the 
literary reviews, what these great, strong, 
virile men preferred, so she gave him a 
volume of Whitman, and turned to the 
“Song of the Broad-Axe.”’ 

He did not seem to make much prog- 
ress with it, and presently she saw him 
shuffling with the other books. Passing 
near him, as he sat reading, ten minutes 
later, she noticed that he had a copy of 
Tennyson. His head was bent low over 
the table, and he was perusing, appar- 
ently with the utmost delight, this: 

Airy, fairy Lilian, ~ 
Flitting fairy Lilian, 
When I ask her if she love me, 
Claps her tiny hands above me, 
Laughing all she can; 


She’ll not tell me if she love me, 
Cruel little Lilian. 


The recent efforts of a waggish gentle- 
man to “start something” in connection 
with the sporting novels of Robert Smith 
Surtees, and especially to provoke a con- 
troversy as to the relative originality of 
Surtees and Dickens, may have pleasing 
results. At first, perhaps, it may only 
take the familiar form of complaints, in 
pained surprise, that the public library 
does not circulate these rather valuable 
and comparatively rare books. But that 
is merely the spoiled-child attitude of a 
good many Americans towards their free 
libraries. I have been wondering for a 
year or two about the causes of the re- 
awakened interest in Surtees, and the 
appearance of his books in book-shops, 
both first and second hand. I imagined, 
sub-consciously, that two friends of mine 
with Anglo-maniacal tendencies, and a 
taste for Surtees, must be promoting a 
secret propaganda for the creator of Mr. 
Jorrocks, of Mr. Facey Rumford, and the 
hounds of Handley Cross. 

But there may be a simpler explana- 
tion. One admirer of these novels, at 
any rate, who frequently expressed him- 
self about them, was the late President 
Roosevelt. We find him writing about 
1906, im re the question of his waning 
“popularity”, that “I am not a college 
freshman, nor that would-be popular fox- 
hunting hero in ‘Soapy Sponge,’ and 
therefore I am not concerned about my 
popularity. ie 

Sir George Trevelyan wrote the Presi- 
dent the same year (Bishop: ‘‘Theodore 
Roosevelt and his Time’’), “Have you got 
‘Sponge’s Sporting Tour’?” And he re- 
plied from the White House: “Yes, Mrs. 
Roosevelt and I are both as fond as you 
are of the immortal ‘Soapy Sponge’.” 
He accepted Sir George’s offer of a new 
copy, since his had been read until it 
had tumbled to pieces. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Albert Ryder 


R. FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHER- 
MAN’S monograph on Albert 
Pinkham Ryder is a very personal book.* 
Ryder was a recluse and a mystery. 
Legend had gathered about him before 
his death. It was a question of assembling 
the slender threads of fact, of locat- 
ing the widely scattered little master- 
pieces, finally of appreciating the art 
with sensitiveness and sobriety. In this 
delicate task Mr. Sherman has been suc- 
cessful. One can gallop through this 
beautifully printed quarto in a matter 
of an hour, without realizing that it rep- 
resents a seven years’ labor. Since the 
times do not permit the album which 
usually supplements the monographs is- 
sued by Mr. Sherman, plates are gener- 
ously supplied in the present volume, as 
well as a bibliography and list of paint- 
ings. It is not likely that on the side of 
fact much will be added to this book. 
Since the author has handled personally 
every detail of literary and physical 
preparation, it is surprising to what an 
extent he has effaced himself. The method 
is quiet and almost businesslike. This 
reserve represents the author’s rever- 
ence. He declines overstatements. This 
moderation itself constitutes a literary 
quality and a distinction. In pursuing 
another and more hazardous method my- 
self, I shall merely be writing variations 
after my own fashion upon the critical 
themes announced by Mr. Sherman. Thus 
I shall hope at once to have my say and 
to get readers for an excellent book, 
which, because of the very limited im- 
pression and high cost, is likely to be 
treasured by bibliophiles rather than 
well read by art lovers. 

The external biography of Albert Pink- 
ham Ryder could be written on a visiting 
card. He was born in 1847 at New Bed- 
ford, came to New York at twenty-three, 
studied casually with William E. Mar- 
shall and, about 1873, in the school of the 
National Academy. For nearly ten years 
he lived with his parents and a prosper- 
ous elder brother, probably in semi- 
dependence. In 1880 he set up his own 
studio in the Benedick on Washington 
Square. Thereafter he had three attic 
studios, all portents of picturesque dis- 
order, in Greenwich Village. After a 
year of invalidism he died in the home 
of kindly friends at Elmhurst, L. I., in 
1917, being seventy years old. He 
lived a shy recluse, avoiding new inti- 
macies. He first exhibited at the Acad- 
emy in 1873, joined the new Society of 
American Artists in 1877, and exhibited 
with them habitually. By the merger of 
the Society with the Academy in 1902 he 

*“Albert Pinkham Ryder,’’ by Frederic Fairchild 
Sherman. With 1 color plate and 32 photogravures; 


225 copies privately printed by Frederic Fairchild 
Sherman. 


became an A. N. A., and was promoted to 
be an N. A. in 1906. Daniel Cottier, the 
influential decorator and picture dealer, 
took him up as early as 1876, and later 
Mr. Montross. He built up in his later 
years a small group of fervid admirers 
who assured him such,modest prosperity 
as he wished and as his dilatory habits of 
production permitted. His whole creative 
period was brief, roughly from 1880, his 
thirty-third year, to about 1900. There- 
after, he did little but complete or repaint 
such designs as already existed. He made 
three brief trips abroad but was almost 
immune from influences from the older 
painters. He was a gentle owlish person, 
a good reader of a few great books, 
Bible, Shakespeare, and Chaucer, with a 
considerable gift for a wilding verse of 
his own. His domain was ever the Ivory 
Tower, and he is perhaps the purest type 
of romantic painter that America has 
produced. Naturally we must seek such 
a genius through his art. That is my 
grateful task. 
II 


Of the great Chinese painter Kao 
K’o-ming is written: ‘He was a lover 
of darkness and silence, he loved to roam 
about in wild country and gaze abstract- 
edly for a whole day on the beauties of 
mountain and forest. Then, when he re- 
turned home, he would remain in some 
quiet room, shut off from all thoughts 
and cares, and allow his soul to pass be- 
yond the bounds of this world.” 

This eloquent passage, quoted in Dr. 
Giles’s “Chinese Pictorial Art,” very well 
expresses the relation of observation to 
creation in Albert Ryder. He was a lover 
of the mystery of twilight and moon- 
light, but he has left no sketches from 
Nature. He roamed about and, in his 
own words, ‘soaked in” the scene. Of 
his 150 paintings more than half are 
landscapes or marines. Of the land- 
scapes, three only depict an actual local- 
ity. If we include sheep and cattle 
pieces among the landscapes, that list 
rises to 50. Of little figure subjects, gen- 
erally a single woman’s figure with a 
literary suggestion, there are 33. Mythol- 
ogy and symbolism claim eleven pictures, 
and here are his masterpieces. There are 
two or three oriental scenes, one little 
composition of nudes, and one extraordi- 
nary still-life of a dead canary. Two- 
thirds of the pictures are tiny, less than 
a foot in largest dimension, the biggest 
are still small, about three feet in 
greatest measurement. Perhaps no artist 
has won such fame for so little manual 
labor, and again few pictures show such 
unremitting work of the mind. 

The little marines and landscapes can 
only be treated as a class, and as the 
preparation for the higher flights they 
should be first considered. Let me de- 
scribe the one I know best, Moonlight by 
the Sea, for the good reason that it is 
under my eye as I write. It is number 


153 in Mr. Sherman’s catalogue. The 
little oblong is exactly divided by the 
warm brown of a sand dune and the 
blue-green of an evening sea and sky. 
The dune sweeps down from the left in 
an S curve, which is extended to the 
right in a bit of level land. The land and 
the sky-sea part of the pictures are equal 
reciprocals, each having about the form 
of a rowboat rudder. Any unpleasant 
evenness in the division is immediately 
effaced by giving the vaporous sea a value 
much darker than the sky. The sea is 
worked with dry little touches of pale 
blue over a red ochre preparation. The 
warm ground comes through at the hori- 
zon, carrying in warmer tone the brown 
of the earth into both sea and sky. To- 
wards the land there is a faint yellowish 
moonpath. A level mist over the horizon 
cuts a moon at the middle. One gets in 
faint lemon yellow an aerial illusion of 
a very long building with a low dome. 
Above, the sky shades off into greenish 
blue, lightly glazed and streaked through- 
out with warm brown. All this seems to 
have gone ahead fast. It is a lovely bit 
of tonality, cold and positive in the 
glimpse of sea, warm and mysterious in 
the veiled sky. The scene gets its validity 
largely from the quality of the somber 
edge of the dune. Nothing could look 
more fumbling on near view or be really 
more skillful. It hardens where needed, 
escapes the sky, showing bits of the red- 
dish preparation, occasionally interlocks 
with the level brush strokes in the sky. 
All this means irradiation and the suf- 
ficient rounding over of the mass, and it 
lends great scale to what in actuality was 
a little motive. So far we are still, I 
think, in the first intention of the artist. 
Remained the task of enriching the some- 
what monotonous brown mass of the 
earth. 


Where the dune curves a little too 
sweetly into the water is set the sharp 
prow and bowsprit of a stranded sloop. 
The backward-raking mast supports a 
rag of silvery triangular sail, at this 
stage the brightest spot in the picture. 
We have the needed angular contrast to 
the simple curves of the design, and the 
interest is moving forward from sky to 
earth. Next a little of the very pale blue 
of the water is flicked across the foot of 
the dune in indeterminate short strokes. 
It gets some warmth from the brown and 
seems a faint, narrow band of moonlight 
stealing over the dune. At the end of 
this strip is a little fish-house facing the 
sea. It is lighter and warmer than the 
ground and a little of the blue moonlight 
comes up on its foundation. Such touches 
of light are carried sparsely out towards 
the foreground. The intention is now to 
locate the interest under the cliff, for 
two red cows at the right and a heavy 
stake at the left of the foreground, 
though boldly put in with the palette 
knife, are also subordinated. They con- 
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stitute an enrichment of the level stretch, 
but are visible only when you search for 
them. Such low visibility would be quite 
impossible in Nature. At this point the 
interest of the picture must have wavered 
between the silvery sail and the fish- 
house. 

The last touch, which made the picture, 
will have been to diminish the size of the 
sail and to paint in a new gabled house 
facing the spectator. The front glistens 
with moonlight under what seems warm 
reddish brown thatch and around a mys- 
terious dark doorway. Nothing explains 
the redness of the roof. It is simply 
chosen as the focus of all the warm values 
of the pictures. And the moonlit front, 
which becomes the brightest light and 
focus of all the lights in the picture, is 
painted in no expected color but in a 
sharp if also pale lemon yellow. The new 
fish-house is slapped in without much re- 
lation to the old one, which almost disap- 
pears behind it, and of course there could 
be no such gleam or deep red roof lines in 
a building that faced directly away from 
the moon. In short, while the great rela- 
tions all rest on observation, or rather on 
very fine memory, and the whole thing 
has the “air of drawing” which Ryder 
modestly claimed for his work, the deter- 
mining details are treated with complete 
freedom, disregarding probability and 
even possibility for some higher law of 
the picture itself. 

I need only add that the paint is 
usually mixed with varnish, the picture 
being a series of glazes. Over all, more 
varnish has been floated, which has de- 
veloped a large but handsome crackle. 
The whole thing has the material 
preciousness of an enamel or lacquer. 
And with these purely decorative pre- 
occupations so marked, it has a para- 
doxical richness of mood. Everything 
that soothes and awes one when a veiled 
moon rises at sea and the mystery 
reaches landward is expressed on the 
little eight-by-ten canvas. 


Similar qualities are in all the land- 
scapes and marines. Always the great 
simple design, always the fundamental 
contrast between a blue-green sky and a 
darker sea or earth, ever the subtle en- 
richment of the darks and the working 
of the surface into a lustrous enamel. In 
the marines the pattern of the sky often 
furnishes the chief interest, a fantastic 
sail serving merely as a contrasting ac- 
cent to the dense leaden clouds with: sharp 
yellow borders where the moonlight 
comes around them. Generally the faint 
light comes out of the picture. Nearly 
without exception, the work has been re- 
painted and revised, features moved 
about and added until the final effect is 
reached. Very exceptional is such a mas- 
terpiece of simple untroubled composi- 
tion as The Wreck, owned by Mr. 
Sherman, which seems to have gone 
through by first intention. 


Many of these pictures are marred by 
deep fissures. Some have faded almost 
into irrecognizability. Ryder used var- 
nish upon varnish, as Whistler often did, 
with the same disastrous results. Re- 
touches were often made in light upon 
a dark ground which has absorbed them. 
Poorly grounded canvases or panels with- 
out a ground were too often used. I have 
seen a noble design painted on what looks 
like a small bread-board. The soft wood 
has drunk up the pigment till only a 
shadow is left. In short, Ryder disre- 
garded all technical considerations in the 
endeavor to get his pictorial effect and 
his lustrous enamel. He had to restore, 
himself, perhaps half of his paintings, 
and very few will survive our generation 
undiminished. On the whole the marines 
seem likely to stand best, having less un- 
derpainting of brown, and by a rare good 
luck the half dozen masterpieces, with 
the exception of The Flying Dutchman, 
are painted in a fashion that promises 
reasonable duration. 

While Ryder touched in the figures in 
his great compositions with great energy 
and expressiveness, his little single fig- 
ures seem to me the most negligible side 
of his work. They have their poetry 
often, as in the charming creation, Pass- 
ing Song, which was emphasized by the 
artist’s own rhymes, but they are as a 
class ignorantly done. Ryder had never 
studied the body as he had moonlit land- 
scape, and the slovenliness of the work 
goes far to detract from the value of the 
sentiment. They lack that distinguished 
“air of drawing” which his landscapes 
and marines have so markedly. Excep- 
tions are the noble descending Pegasus in 
the Worcester Museum and the two al- 
most over-sweet versions of Jesus re- 
vealed to the Magdalen. 


Ill 


Perhaps the greatest Ryders are The 
Flying Dutchman, The Jonah, the Race 
Track, and the Custance. Many would 
add the Siegfried. It has steely corusca- 
tions worthy of a Greco and in mere pat- 
tern is consummate; it conveys most 
energetically its sense of doom, and is 
just a little melodramatic. The Jonah 
is the best exhibition piece, marvelous in 
the way in which is carefully built up a 
boiling of great waves, superb in the re- 
lations of the laboring boat and the heav- 
ily darting great fish, most skilful in the 
way in which the mere arms and head of 
the sinking prophet dominate the pic- 
ture. One sees it all as if from a neigh- 
boring boat, shares as a participator in 
the sublimity and terror of the moment. 
Tintoretto himself could not have bet- 
tered it. Even more beautiful in its rich 
blues and lilac grays, and even more dis- 
tinctive as a composition is The Flying 
Dutchman. The mere work is simpler 
and stronger. the towering of the phan- 
tom ship above the doomed skiff magnifi- 


cently asserted, the mixing up of spectral 
sails and driving tempest clouds most ef- 
fective. It is tense and lyrical where the 
Jonah is dramatic. The sheer glory of 
the vision captures the old castaways in 
peril of death. Again much of the ef- 
fect comes from our being drawn bodily 
into the picture. We see the vision pre- 
cisely as the men in the foundering boat 
see it, sharing their dread and exhilara- 
tion. 

The Race Track Picture has a place 
apart, for we can trace its origins both 
in life and art. The occasion of this 
great symbol was the suicide of a waiter 
who used to serve Ryder in his brother’s 
hotel. The waiter had a sure tip from 
the famous Dwyer stables and put all his 
savings on Hanover. Ryder, who was in 
his confidence, tried to dissuade him. Re- 
turning to the café of the Hotel Albert 
after the race and missing the waiter, 
Ryder learned that Hanover had lost and 
that his unlucky backer had shot him- 
self. Thus the great picture of a skele- 
ton horse and rider galloping about a 
dusky and forsaken track grew simply 
out of Ryder’s shock at this tragedy of 
gambling. As he cast about for a sym- 
bol there flashed in his memory the Con- 
queror Death in Old Bruegel’s picture of 
the plague, which he had lately seen at 
the Prado. He sets the withered speed- 
ing figures of horse and rider at the turn 
of a gloomy track, and the thing becomes 
a universal symbol. Death rages in a 
dead world, his victims have been reaped, 
and still he rides and ever must. It is 
the most concentrated creation of Ryder’s 
genius, and the chief motive is directly 
borrowed from one of the most diffuse 
pictures in the world. Ryder’s genius 
lies largely in daring the obvious associa- 
tion of Death with the solitary track. It 
is the most child-like and right putting of 
two and two together. It makes the 
activities of Death, which in Old Brue- 
gel’s masterpiece were as complicated 
and interesting as that of a field-marshal, 
seem as monotonous and mechanical as 
they are sinister. It is a new note in 
macabre design. Incidentally it is in- 
structive to recall that Velasquez and 
Titian in their glories at the Prado never 
affecixd Ryder’s art, whereas the homely 
and drastic art of Old Bruegel stuck in 
memory and lent itself perfectly to one 
of Ryder’s most personal inventions. 


Perhaps the loveliest of all the Ryders 
is the Custance. Under hesitating clouds 
—generally in Ryder clouds have deter- 
mined pattern and set—a great boat 
Swings easily and discloses the pale face 
of a young girl who lies with a baby on 
her breast. The water laps and curls 
gently about the clumsy barque and is 
full of tranquil moonlight. The little 
forms in the boat, since its gunwales and 
shadowy depths form a sort of dark nim- 
bus, dominate the scene extraordinarily. 
Ryder is incomparable in the art of di- 
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recting the attention where and as he 
wants it. A benign sea and sky are pic- 
torial value for that Divine protection 
which Chaucer emphasized in “The Man 
of Law’s Tale.” One feels that the boat 

dryvynge alway, 

Som-tymé West and som-tyme North and South 

And som-tyme Est, ful many a wery day, 
is bound for a happy port. 

If the greatest Ryders are those that 
enlist legend and human interest, their 
difference from the little landscapes and 
marines is after all merely one of degree. 
The essential poetry is ever the same, 
the difference being only that of emphasis 
or accent. Any scrap of an angry sea 
with the big winds driving indifferently 
metallic clouds and a laboring sail 
through the moonlight conveys hardly 
diminished the glamour and peril of the 
Jonah or the Flying Dutchman, while 
any one of a score of tiny nocturnes dis- 
tils the enveloping peace and high seren- 
ity of the Custance. 


IV 


The imaginative content of Ryder’s 
painting is so direct and elemental 
that any verbal transcript becomes at 
once a hopeless competition and a sort of 
impertinence., Most of his critics have 
wisely taken refuge in analogies. Mr. 
Duncan Phillips has cited illuminatively 
the eerie quality of Coleridge in “The 
Ancient Mariner.” Less happy is the 
almost stock parallel with Monticelli and 
Blakelock, both men of tone, not of con- 
trast, and of slighter inspiration. A 
little better is the customary allegation 
of Thys Maris and George Fuller. But 
they, too, are more tonal, more subtly 
psychological, less profound and general. 
Charles DeKay has more perceptively in- 
dicated a real kinship with Millet. “Not 
by the way he paints or the subjects he 
chooses, but along more intricate chan- 
nels of resemblance, by his humble bold- 
ness, if one may be forgiven the seeming 
paradox, by his imagination, seriousness, 
and child-like temperament.” Sadakichi 
Hartmann casually recalls the marvelous 
Virgil woodcuts of William Blake. For 
me, this is the nearest shot of all, and I 
may add that a still closer affinity is 
Blake’s best pupil, the painter and etcher, 
Samuel Palmer. His was a similar in- 
tense and simple poetry, a kindred love 
of the great relations between earth and 
sky, a common desire to enrich the darks 
to the limit of lucidity, an identical 
patience and thoughtfulness, the same 
twilight preferences. Add to this the 
small scale of the work, and a generalized 
sweetness and serenity, and the parallel 
approaches completeness. Ryder may or 
may not have known the Palmers. It is 
probable that the Cottiers often showed 
them, and it would be hard to persuade 
me that Ryder did not know and study 
the lovely etchings and drawing for Vir- 
gil’s Eclogues which were published in 


1883 after Palmer’s death. Palmer’s 
letters on his own practice would form an 
excellent commentary on Ryder’s meth- 
ods. Palmer writes to his son: ‘“Some- 
how or other, let a design be ever so 
studiously simple in the masses, it will 
fill itself as it goes on, like the weasel in 
the fable who got into the meal-tub, and 
when the pleasure begins, in attempting 
tone and mystery and intricacy, away go 
the hours at a gallop.” Again he writes 
to Hamerton of his drawings: “They take 
a long time for the very reason that I 
am longing to see them done, and know 
that the shortest and only way is to aim 
at no mechanical finish and to put only 
touches of love.” 

Compare Ryder’s sayings: “The artist 
should fear to become the slave of detail. 
He should try to express his thought and 
not the surface of it. What avails a 
storm cloud accurate in form and color 
if the storm is not therein? A daub of 
white will serve as a robe for Miranda if 
one feels the shrinking timidity of the 
young maiden as the heavens pour down 
upon her their vials of wrath. . The 
canvas I began ten years ago I shall per- 
haps complete to-day or to-morrow. It 


has been ripening under the sunlight of 
the years that come and go. It is not 
that a canvas should be worked at. It is 
a wise artist who knows when to cry 
‘halt’ in his composition, but it should 
be pondered over in his heart and worked 
out with prayer and fasting.” 

I have no desire to press unduly paral- 
lels that may be only coincidences. Yet 
nothing could be more Palmer-like than 
Ryder’s greatest landscape, that owned 
by Miss Bloodgood. The elevation of the 
feeling, with a certain elation in it, the 
harmonious organization of the clouds 
with the lights and darks of the rolling 
hills, even the accent of the tiny forms 
of men and animals could best be matched 
in Palmer’s designs for Virgil and Mil- 
ton. I need hardly add that if Palmer 
seems to me the more accomplished, 
Ryder seems to me far the greater artist. 
In pure composition, in the right adjust- 
ment of economy and richness, in the 
capacity to make completely and uner- 
ringly his precise pictorial point, no 
artist of his time excelled him, and very 
few of any time. 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Book Reviews 


Dryden, a Poets’ Poet 


THE Poetry oF JoHN Drypen. By Mark Van 
Doren. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
Howe. 

R. VAN DOREN’S book is the best 
comprehensive criticism of Dry- 

den that has ever been written. Its only 
rivals are the lives of Dryden by Dr. 

Johnson and Sir Walter Scott. But 

Johnson—and Scott to almost the same 

degree—shaped his judgments from a 

point of view that has now lost its value, 

that of Augustan criticism of the great 
founder of the Augustan school. After 

Scott, critics of Dryden became conde- 

scending and apologetic, striving to ac- 

count for the fame of a poet who for 
their age had little charm and who had 
become only a great historic figure. Mr. 

Van Doren, without being worshipful, 

treats Dryden not as a writer who needs 

apology, but as one potent and active, 
with a message for our own time. Other 
critics of Dryden have lingered on his 
personal character, his political views, 
and his critical opinions. But Dryden’s 
character, though genial, lacked distinc- 

tion; his political views were of no im- 

portance in themselves, and his criti- 

cism, except of definite English authors, 
was shallow and usually unoriginal. Mr. 

Van Doren treats Dryden as what he 

really was, a great master of English ex- 

pression, a man who made English verse 
produce effects such as it has never done 
for another poet. He describes not the 
whole Dryden, but the most important 


side of him. He illustrates his versatil- 
ity, his power; he explains him as a 
poets’ poet, as a man who by his supreme 
skill in language affected not only his 
direct disciples in the following century, 
but men as different from himself as 
Keats and Francis Thompson. 

Mr. Van Doren’s argument, direct and 
simple as Dryden himself at his best, may 
be stated as follows. Dryden was a man 
of quick understanding, apt at scholastic 
reasoning, fond of the “new” materialis- 
tic philosophy, and trained by school 
study of Latin writers for whom he had 
real reverence. In his own writing he 
was continually misled by “false lights,’ 
so that he was prone to deal with ma- 
terial for which he was ill adapted, and 
to adorn his verse inappropriately. Lack- 
ing a truly creative imagination, he 
sought laboriously for “materials of the 
fancy,” as in “Annus Mirabilis”; lacking 
innate knowledge of human nature, he 
handled unsuccessfully, in the dramas, 
“the materials of the human passions.” 
Led astray by the favorite analogies of 
poetry with oratory, painting, and music, 
he loaded his verse with rhetorical ca- 
dences and with tinsel picturesqueness, 
and in his search for melody and har- 
mony sometimes degenerated into mere 
“monotony and glibness.” On the other 
hand, “when his material was congenial, 
and when he himself was thoroughly at 
home in his style, he was unexception- 
able.” 


Dryden was most at home when he was mak- 
ing statements. His poetry was the poetry of 
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declaration. At his best he wrote without 
figures, without transforming passion. When 
Shakespeare’s imagination was kindled his page 
thronged with images. When Donne was most 
genuinely possessed by his theme he departed 
in a passionate search for conceits. When Dry- 
den became fired he only wrote more plainly. 
. . . His great love was the love of speaking 
fully and with finality; his favorite subjects 
being personages and books. . . Dryden 
was above all things a literary man (p. 86, 


87). 
His genius 


supplied him with a powerful rhythmical pulse ; 
it set his verse rolling and welling, leaping and 
bounding; it established the paragraph, the pas- 
sage, as his unit of metrical advance, not the 
line or the couplet; it made him a mighty 
metrist. Such was Dryden’s best manner. Dry- 
den’s best material . . . lay in personalities, 
actions, ideas, art. The two in conjunction 
brought forth his best poetry, occasional, jour- 
nalistic lyeics-on, narratives Gb slsO;) ome 
Dryden the satirist, the journalist, the cele- 
brant, the reasoner in verse will continue to 
show the way to those who would deal in 
frost and iron; Dryden the manifold metri- 
cian will continue to reveal new melodies 
to those who would deal in bronze or in gold 
. . . Dryden lives not as one who went out 
to rear great frames of thought and feeling, or 
as one who waited within himself and caught 
fine fugitive details of sensation, but as one who 
elastically paced the limits of a dry though 
well-packed mind. He braces those who listen 
to his music; he will be found refreshing if, 
answering his own invitation, 


“When tired with following nature, you think 
fit 
To seek repose in the cool shades of wit.” 


(Pp. 335, 336.) 


Interpreted with a certain common- 
sense latitude, and with one reservation, 
to be noted later, each of these assertions 
is true, but no one of them is exactly 
novel. Mr. Van Doren merely repeats 
judgments that have been uttered or im- 
plied by his predecessors. His virtue as 
a critic is that he reduces to generalized 
formulas what needs to be said of one of 
the most copious, versatile, baffling of 
English poets, and that he supports each 
statement by a rich store of illustration 
and argument. This naturally cannot be 
reproduced in a review. Admirable for 
example are his comments on Dryden’s 
use of alliteration (pp. 96, 97) and his 
analysis of that wonderful “mosaic” 
elegy “To the Memory of Mr. Oldham” 
(pp. 158-160). In details he has made 
every future editor of Dryden his debtor, 
as for instance in his quotation of pas- 
sages one or more of which must have 
given Dryden the cue for ‘“Alexander’s 
Feast” (pp. 256-258). While he does not 
write a life of Dryden, he has emphatic- 
ally the biographical and historical point 
of view, as in his handling of Dryden’s 
prologues and epilogues and of his com- 
plimentary addresses. Always he shows 
a large, comprehensive understanding of 
Restoration literature as a whole, and 
of other literature as well. 

This does not mean that Mr. Van 
Doren is free from error. By a half- 
hour’s conning of the New English Dic- 
tionary he could have spared himself the 


following sentence: ‘For the effect of 
fluency and for ‘softening’ his numbers 
[in his translation of Virgil] he de- 
pended upon polysyllables; not finding a 
sufficient stock of dissyllabic adjectives in 
the language, he devised some of his 
own, as heapy, spiry, sluicy, sweepy, 
forky, fainty, spumy, barmy, beamy, 
roofy, flaggy, ropy, dauby, piny, moony, 
chinky, pory, and hugy” (p. 79). Of 
these eighteen words the Dictionary cites 
thirteen from authors earlier than Dry- 
den, who can not possibly have “devised” 
any but dauby, forky, roofy, sweepy, and 
sluicy; if he devised these five he could 
defend himself by abundant analogy. 

More important, Mr. Van Doren terms 
the search for music in verse one of Dry- 
den’s “false lights” and devotes his chap- 
ter on “the true fire’ almost solely to 
Dryden’s handling of the heroic couplet. 
Yet he later devotes an excellent chap- 
ter to Dryden’s achievement as a lyric 
poet, culminating in “Alexander’s Feast.” 
Now Dryden’s lyrics depend for their ex- 
cellence not on delicacy of feeling or on 
high imagination, but almost solely on 
their varied music. 

“Alexander’s Feast” may be inferior 
as poetry to the “Oldham;” it may even, 
as Mr. Van Doren suggests, be “immortal 
ragtime,” but at all events it is immortal. 
Incidentally, outside of the English- 
speaking world it has had better fortune 
than any other of Dryden’s poems. The 
truth is that Dryden’s passion for music 
in verse was less a “false light” than 
any other of those named by Mr. Van 
Doren; it was rather a true light which 
Dryden followed with unequal steps. 

Finally one comes to Mr. Van Doren’s 
paradox, his assertion, in contradiction 
to Lowell, and to Matthew Arnold, who 
termed Dryden “the inaugurator of an 
age of prose and reason,” that Dryden 
was preéminently a poets’ poet: 

The influence of Arnold has been very great. 
In an age whose infinitely flexible prose has 
captured the throne of the imagination and 
promises to hold it while the language lasts, he 
has taught nine readers out of ten that Dryden 
is a prosaic poet. He is dogmatic and wrong; 
but protests are irrelevant till the whole wheel 
of fashion turns another round. 

Dryden is nothing if not a poets’ poet, which 
Lowell denied he was. He is not for philoso- 
phers, plainly, or for laymen; he does not move 
the minds of the few or the hearts of the many. 
He has tempered not spirits but pens; Lowell 
notwithstanding, he is as much as Spenser a 
poet for poets. Not only in his own genera- 
tion, or in the next, but in all that have suc- 
ceeded he has stood on the shelves of writers 
and offered the stimulus of a style that is both 
musical and stout. Poets of widely varying 
complexions have made important use of him, 
never exactly reproducing him, for that is im- 
possible even if desirable, but drawing from 
him the strength or the beauty they have seemed 
to need (p. 324). 

All this means is that Dryden’s style 
has taught lessons to other writers of 
verse, an assertion that Mr. Van Doren 
abundantly illustrates. What Arnold 
meant was that Dryden’s style tended to- 


wards qualities, “regularity, uniformity, 
precision, balance,” which are normally 
more appropriate to prose than to poetry, 
and that Dryden was not at home in the 
realms of gentle emotion, revery, imagi- 
nation. In order to make his point, 
Arnold naturally did not emphasize Dry- 
den’s versatility; elsewhere, as Mr. Van 
Doren points out, he was unfair to Dry- 
den’s odes. But in order to make his 
own paradox, Mr. Van Doren is unfair to 
Arnold’s whole position, and hardly less 
so to Dryden himself. Though Dryden 
was never a profound philosopher, in his 
own time he did move minds, perhaps 
even the minds of the few, by his power 
of reasoning in verse; by his fiery elo- 
quence he certainly moved the minds of 
the many, and by his genuine poetic 
beauty, in ‘‘All for Love” and portions of 
the narrative poems, for example, he 
touched the hearts of the many. To-day, 
when laymen are no longer excited by the 
Popish Plot, and when their hearts are 
attuned to other melodies than those of 
Dryden, he still retains an audience fit, 
though few. And by showing,’ more 
cogently than has ever been done before, 
how just is his claim to that audience, 
Mr. Van Doren has done a service to 
English criticism. 
G. R. NOYEs 


Germany and the French 


Revolution 
GERMANY AND THE FRENCH ReEvoLuTION. By 
P, Gooch. New York: Longmans, 


Green and Company. 

“rIN\HE French Revolution,” wrote Gentz 

in 1794, “is an event of such dimen- 
sions that it is hardly permissible to oc- 
cupy oneself in its terrifying presence 
with any subordinate interests, of such 
magnitude that posterity will eagerly in- 
quire how contemporaries of every coun- 
try thought and felt about it, how they 
argued and how they acted.” Those who 
are thus curious regarding Gentz himself 
and other Germans will find abundant 
and accurate material agreeably pre- 
sented in Mr. Gooch’s volume. After a 
preliminary sketch of the forces in Ger- 
many that opened the way for Revolu- 
tionary influences—the writings of Rous- 
seau, the Masonic lodges, the Illuminati, 
etc.—he studies in separate chapters the 
attitude of Kant, Schiller, Goethe, and 
other leaders, and then traces the effect 
of the Revolution upon the various Ger- 
man states. The varying feelings of 
eminent Germans at this time remind one 
almost to the point of monotony of what 
took place in England and other coun- 
tries. There was the first flush of enthu- 
siasm (“Bliss was it in that dawn to be 
alive”) followed by more or less complete 
disillusion. As Klopstock sings: 

Now all my dreams of happiness depart, — 
And vanished is the golden light of dawn. 


The idealist in many cases turns cynic. 
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“There was a time,” wrote Goérres, “when 
I regarded men as more or less ideal, but 
these happy days of illusion are past.” 

Mr. Gooch shows an almost undue so- 
briety in generalization. Yet certain con- 
clusions stand forth clearly from the 
great mass of facts he has accumulated: 
one conclusion is that there is the very 
closest connection between the enthusi- 
asm for humanity that arose in the eigh- 
teenth century and the type of national- 
ism that runs into imperialism. “The 
progress of modern culture,” said Grill- 
parzer, “is from humanity through na- 
tionality to bestiality.” Rousseau is, 
more than any other one person, the 
father of Kultur and also of the Jacobin- 
ical democracy that, after a nationalis- 
tic phase, culminated in Napoleon and im- 
perialistic aggression. It is easy to 
follow a similar development in Ger- 
many. The notion that there is a 
radical break between the noble ideal- 
ists of the ‘age of humanity” and 
the imperialistic Germans of our own 
day will scarcely survive a cool scrutiny 
of the facts. Mr. Gooch’s plan does not 
require him to follow the process of 
transition beyond the nationalistic stage. 
We can trace the passage from humani- 
tarianism to nationalism in Fichte as 
well as in minor figures like F. L. Jahn, 
whose early enthusiasm for the Revolu- 
tion gradually gave way to a fiery cult 
of the Fatherland. To quote from Mr. 
Gooch: 


Jahn was present at the battle of Jena, which 
turned his hair grey, and transformed his pa- 
triotism into a flaming passion. His greatest 
work, Deutsches Volksthum, published in 1810, 
was a trumpet-call to his countrymen and a 
declaration of war against Napoleon and his 
German sycophants. He blames the use of 
French, foretells the speedy overthrow of the 
tyrant, and contends that Prussia alone can 
serve as the nucleus of a united and powerful 
Germany. “We can still be saved,” he cries, 
“but only by ourselves.” He urges physical 
training and compulsory service—the prepara- 
tion of body and mind for the coming struggle. 
In fighting France he employs the weapons of 
national self-consciousness and national pride, 
which had released the pent-up forces of a 
mighty people and had carried their conquering 
standards over Europe. 


The revolutionary idealist, Sorel, is 
plainly justified in writing: “France did 
more than conquer Europe—she con- 
verted her. Victorious even in their de- 
feat, the French won over to their ideas 
the very nations which revolted against 
their domination.” A realistic French- 
man might, however, take less satisfac- 
tion than Sorel in this achievement. One 
of the early results of the Revolution was 
a rupture between France and Austria, 
and the disappearance of the balance of 
power based on this alliance; the wars 
that grew out of the Revolution swept 
away the vestiges of the Holy Roman 
Empire and in other respects prepared 
the advent of a strong and united Ger- 
many, under the hegemony of militarist 
Prussia. 


Two ‘‘Cabells’’ 


Tue Corps oF Vanity. A Comedy of Shirking. 
By James Branch Cabell. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company. 

Domner: A Comedy of Woman-Worship. By 
James Branch Cabell. New York: Robert 
M. McBride and Company. 

ONCERTED defense of the author of 

“Jurgen” has become, according to 

good precedents, a concerted hymn. of 
praise. Since that remarkable work 
achieved its not altogether happy emi- 
nence, it has become a sort of touchstone 
in certain well-pressed literary circles. 
We must admire it, all of it, and salute 
its maker as august philosopher and 
artist, or we must take what is coming to 
us. Now I “yield to none” in enjoyment 
of the author of “Jurgen” at his best; 
but he has a best and a worst, like other 
mortals, and no man shall compel me to 
swallow him whole. 

I still feel, as on a first reading of 
“Jurgen,” that the jester’s erotic symbol- 
ism is over-insistent, and so mars a fan- 
tasy which contains much beauty, in sub- 
stance as well as inform. Mr. Cabell has 
recently essayed to smile away “the taboo 
in literature” by saying that “to violate 
any such taboo so long as it stays preva- 
lent is to be ‘indecent.’” This is pre- 
cisely the fact. Indecency is unpleasant 
to us chiefly as a violation of taste, of 
manners; and manners change. The 
erotic symbolism of “Jurgen” might be 
defended as belonging to the book’s de- 
liberate archaism. Its author does not 
so defend it; his book, for all its illusion 
of archaism, is patently modern. In de- 
fault of such defense it is as much in 
order as a codpiece worn on Fifth Ave- 
nue of an Easter Sunday. An absurd 
item—and the less attention paid to it 
the better. 

The whole police force having been 
mobilized and vocalized on this occasion, 
fame followed. The earlier and less 
trumpeted works of the famous author 
are now being exhumed, rebuilt, and with 
some expedition re-commended to a pub- 
lic which by this time knows at least 
what is expected of it. As for “the re- 
viewers,” they have been set down so 
hard in their little places by Mr. Cabell 
and his admirers that we may fairly ex- 
pect nothing from them but admiring 
gasps and chirps from now on. It is 
with natural timidity, therefore, that the 
present reviewer confesses his own feel- 


_ing about this ingenious writer and his 


work to fall somewhat short of worship. 
He doubts whether, “Jurgen” having 
been achieved, some of Mr. Cabell’s pren- 
tice work might not as well have been 
permitted to remain in secure if unde- 
served oblivion. Mr. Wilson Follett, who 
does the laudatory introduction to a re- 
vised version of “The Cords of Vanity,” 
is much pleased with himself for having 
been an original and willing reader of a 
book which, he says, there were ‘“‘—al- 


most—none to praise and very few to 
love.” The Cleveland Plain Dealer, it 
seems, found the book “slushy and dis- 
gusting,” while the New York Post [sic] 
pronounced it “sterile and malodorous 

worse than immoral—dull.” How 
dared they! the mere quotation of these 
adjectives, we gather, is a sufficient re- 
futation. Well, I own they seem to me 
not totally inapposite to the new draft of 
the story, which Mr. Follett says is “a 
far less unpleasant book” than the origi- 
nal. “Romantic pessimism” is the term 
Mr. Follett chooses to express the Cabell- 
ian mood. Mr. Hergesheimer prefers the 
phrase “masculine idealism.” Isms aside, 
his habitual view is of a world made up 
of a number of things which are neither 
high nor low, good nor bad, but as think- 
ing makes them so; and of a human 
nature which is a frank mess of bodily 
appetites and spiritual dreams, and es- 
pecially of that lust and that woman- 
worship so generously recognized as 
complementary in medieval] times, though 
later parted by taboos. The best of 
man’s life lies in the fact of women and 
in the dream of woman. 


This is the substance of Mr. Cabell’s 
one story, for he has but one. I think it 
is told most beautifully, with most re- 
straint and richness and tenderness in 
“Domnei,” the new version of “The Soul 
of Millicent.” Every artist’s fancy has 
a natural home, and Mr. Cabell’s is in 
that fabulous Poictesme where the Middle 
Ages heaped up for him their poetry and 
grossness and their fair visions of su- 
pernal beauty. There his hero, his rov- 
ing boyish egotist, libertine and dreamer, 
is credible and lovable; there his one 
woman, his mother-mistress—goddess 
creature of all time, may be freely used 
and worshiped. They come off but sadly 
in Lichfield, Connecticut. We had them 
there or thereabouts in “The Cream of 
the Jest,” and found them painfully toler- 
able by virtue of a real if somewhat 
cramped dignity in the handling. In 
“The Cords of Vanity” they are traves- 
tied, vulgarized, and lamentable. As tied 
up with patchwork timeliness, Admiral 
Schley, the Boer War, and so on, with 
dabs of New England realism, with col- 
lege philanderings and man-about-town 
amours, they become merely distressing. 
Mr. Follett takes the book to be a serious 
study of an artist. He even takes the 
man Townsend seriously: “One is made 
to feel that he, like Charteris, may the 
better consummate in his art the auctor- 
ial virtues of distinction and clarity, © 
beauty, and symmetry, tenderness and 
truth and urbanity, precisely because his 
personal life is bereft of those virtues.” 

I think better of Mr. Cabell than to 
impute to him the upholding of this dis- 
mal fallacy. His Townsend is a paltry 
conceited ass, and writes like one. Ex- 
cept when he forgets to be Townsend and 
becomes Cabell, his style is laborious af- 
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fectation or helpless banality. Only in 
expressing his involuntary fidelity to the 
love of one woman and to the goddess 
who has charmed him in her, does he 
achieve dignity and beauty—and this is 
the very strain of “Domnei’ and of “Jur- 
gen” at its purest: 
gods be praised for it—can never die. 
For it is hers to perpetuate that sense of 
unattainable beauty which never dies, 
which sways us just as potently as it did 
Homer, and Dr. Faustus, and the Merov- 
ingians, too, I suppose, with memories of 
that unknown woman who, when we were 
boys was very certainly some day to be 
our mate. . For she is to each man 
the one woman that he might have loved 
perfectly. She is as old as youth, she is 
more old than April even, and she is as 
ageless. And again like youth and April, 
this Helen goes about the world in varied 
garments, and to no two men is her face 
the same. Oh, very often she transmutes 
her fleshly covering. But through count- 
less ages I, like every man alive, have fol- 
lowed her, and fought for her, and won 
her, and have lost her in the end—but 
loving her as every man must do.” 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Liberal College 


Tue Liperat Cottece. By Alexander Meikle- 
john, President of Amherst College. The 
Amherst Books. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 

FORMER president of Amherst, 
coming upon a youthful professor of 
science directing a group of boys in the 
dissection of shell-fish, is reported to 
have said, ‘‘Sir, before setting these young 
gentlemen upon their present task, you 
have of course led them as it were to 
some peak of vision from which they 
have seen the whole promised land of 
science outspread before them?” ‘“Im- 
possible,” the scientist is said to have re- 
plied; ‘I have on the contrary led them 
to the top of a barrel of clams and they 
are working toward the bottom.” 
President Meiklejohn like his prede- 
cessor believes that young men should be 
shown the promised land before being 
set to work upon clams. He believes that 
the function of the liberal college is to 
put its students immediately and di- 
rectly into touch with universal princi- 
ples of knowledge before embarking them 
brusquely upon the laborious process of 
tracking eternal verities to their lair in 
facts. There is, he thinks, a way of 
thinking which leads to truth; the col- 
lege should tell what it is. There is 
truth which men need to know if they 
are to know how best to live; the college 
should tell that too. Other matters 
are useful only as they assist the ful- 
fillment of these purposes. More spe- 
cifically, Professor Meiklejohn urges that 
college training should be more definitely 
focussed upon logic and then upon what 
he terms “humanistic science,” the study 
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of human nature, institutions, and cus- 
toms in such subjects as history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and philosophy. Such 
and so much instruction in science, liter- 
ature, art, and language he “would allow 
as would be consistent or useful in such 
a scheme. The method of teaching he 
would apply would seem to be almost 
exclusively that of lecture and dialectic 
rather than that of experiment, or inde- 
pendent operation on material under ex- 
pert direction and criticism. The trying 
out of ideas received in the classroom he 
would leave to the student himself in his 
more or less fortuitous “student activi- 
ties,” a field rich in opportunity for edu- 
cation, but one which the teacher should 
let alone. 

These are the leading ideas of a book 
which often errs upon the side of itera- 
tion, but rises now and then to a gen- 
uine eloquence almost lyric in intensity 
and manner. One is aware in reading it 
of a mind which it would do a boy good 
to wrestle with in a classroom, adroit, 
incisive, not afraid to follow every turn 
of its thought. Though one may not be 
willing to accept in its entirety the au- 
thor’s thought on education, one may see 
in it a salutary corrective to the loose 
and pedantic fumbling with facts which 
often goes by the name of teaching. 

Granting, however, that more atten- 
tion might well be given in college 
courses to clear focusing upon princi- 
ples and in curriculums to humanistic 
science, objections to the now numerous 
proposals of the kind President Meikle- 
john makes are bound to come from those 
who can not see that the way to truth 
is other than through some painful cut- 
ting up of the clams of experience. Such 
critics will agree that teachers should 
teach truth, but will still ask how it shall 
be done. There is, they will say, no 
known method of preserving and predi- 
gesting—shall we say canning ?—that 
imperishable commodity for human uses. 
Teachers have no monopoly of it. They 
do not possess the faculty of absorbing 
all facts and turning truth out by the 
hour. Lectures however edifying, dia- 
lectic however shrewd, logic however ex- 
act, skill however adroit at talking about 
thinking will never reveal more than a 
little that is true confounded with much 
else. Too much, they will insist, is said 
in this book about truth anyhow, too lit- 
tle about learning the truth concerning 
something in particular. Too much is 
said about pupils and disciples, too little 
of scholars and students. Teaching does 
not consist in pouring truth into empty 
heads, but leading minds by precept, 
practice, and criticism along the old ways 
of trial and error to an understanding of 
the method of understanding, the method 
of judicious but confident, exhaustive 
but tentative interpretation of facts 
clearly seen and examined. This is’ the 
method of all science, and its acquisition 
should not be left to chance, for by it 


alone can we learn to live. Its con- 
clusions are sometimes so useful and stir- 
ring as to deserve the name of truth, but 
to receive the conclusions without ac- 
quiring the method is not to be educated. 
So much might be said by the teacher 
who would prefer to lead boys to a barrel 
of clams rather than give them a lecture 
which would save them the trouble of 
dissection. 

But between the merits of these two 
views of liberal education we need not de- 
cide. It is well that each should be urged 
as a corrective of the other. There are, 
nevertheless, forces and conditions in col- — 
leges of the sort President Meiklejohn 
has in mind which may well cause doubt 
whether any such formal or systematic 
programme as he suggests can ever for 
any considerable period have much ef- 
fect. Such institutions have, to be sure, 
been supposed to provide a distinct kind 
of education, one that left its mark on a 
man’s mind, and their graduates have, 
indeed, though often diverse in mind and 
achievement, been in many cases men of 
mark. Yet systematic educational pur- 
pose has probably had little appreciable 
effect upon them. It is the impress of 
what one may call their alma mater’s 
personality rather than of her pro- 
gramme which they bear. Quite regard- 
less of college, they have generally been 
men of the class or kind which has pro- 
vided the leaders of our professional and 
business life. They meet each other at 
college on a footing of social freedom. 
They are enabled to create there, in cir- 
cumstances that develop the charm and 
little of the strain of American society, 
a microcosm of activities not primarily 
intellectual but pleasantly anticipatory 
of maturity. The beauty of the academic 
setting lends to this an additional de- 
light, and the assertion from academic 
rostrums of lofty educational purpose 
supplies an easy persuasion of merit and 
of a kind of ideal profit to the process. 
Faculties as such are seldom impressive, 
let alone effective; but individual pro- 
fessors, though leading lives of calm and 
simplicity, are clearly not fools but often 
men of ability if not of power. Conse- 
quently in every such college there have 
been men holding doors open through 
which as many as would might escape 
from the little world of strenuous under- 
graduate trivialities into the study of 
one or more subjects of liberal learning. 
They are the traditional subjects, to be 


‘sure, but geology or Greek or history 


after all. Many such fugitives, more- 
over, have found it easy under the cir- 
cumstances then to fall irrevocably in 
love with learning. The number of these, 
however, has been small; the most one 
can say of most college graduates is that 
they have had at college brief contact 
with a kind of life remote from ordinary 
American experience. They have enjoyed 
it or themselves in its neighborhood. 
WILLIAM HALLER 
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The Run of the Shelves 


T would require an energetic use of 
the scissors and a prodigal display of 
space to do any kind of justice to the two 
volumes of “Villiers, His Five Decades of 
Adventure” (Harpers). It is packed 
with what the title promises, namely, 
adventure, and the yarns are spun bril- 
liantly. Frederic Villiers, illustrator and 
war correspondent, started at Paris on 
the heels of the Commune, passed to the 
Serbian-Bulgarian war, where he was 
coached by the great Archibald Forbes 
and met MacGahan. Thence to the Turco- 
Russian war, and after an interlude at 
Palestine, to the Khyber Pass. He re- 
cuperated with the bombardment of 
Alexandria, and started in the first Nile 
Campaign. After another vacation in 
the forbidden kingdom of Abyssinia, he 
swung back to the Japan-China war, 
telling the grim truth about the massacre 
at Port Arthur. Next came the brief 
Greco-Turkish war, then the epic of Man- 
churia. Very creditably the Japanese 
bore no grudge for the revelations about 
Port Arthur, merely remarking, ‘You 
told the truth then, and you will tell the 
truth now.” From the Yalu to the Upper 
Nile was but a step. With Kitchener, 
Villiers saw the bloody liquidation of the 
open account which had been bungled by 
Gordon and Gladstone. The first long 
chapter of adventure really closes with 
the trouncing of Turkey by the tempor- 
arily united Balkan States. The events 
themselves are hit off with swift effect- 
iveness. Almost more interesting than 
the actual history is the picture of old- 
time war correspondence in the grand 
style. In those days when personal glory 
was still to be won the artist correspond- 
ent was as welcome as the medizval 
chronicler or herald in his time. There 
were friends for a man like Villiers in 
every army mess in any conceivable 
“scrap,” and there was generally cham- 
pagne. Between wars monarchs wished 
their coronations sketched for the ubiqui- 
tous Graphic, and were affable to the 
sketcher. There were the most extra- 
ordinary happenings. In the approach to 
the Sudan Villiers chanced on the sun- 
dried body of an old friend amid a mum- 
my army that had lain years to the desert 
winds. In Abyssinia he with difficulty 
escaped the imposition of a noble bride. 
Everywhere he carried the camera and 
eventually the moving picture, but al- 
ways his pen gave a more vivid impres- 
sion of the gallantry of British arms. 
The World War brought a new chap- 
ter. The correspondent became a 
skulker, at best a tolerated nuisance. 
Villiers, now in the sixties, played the 
game. When the British rejected him, 
he found tolerance with the French, and 
his album “Days of Glory” is one of the 
- more important pictorial records of the 
war. Worn out at last by hardships at 
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the front, the veteran chronicler still has 
good humor and energy to spin off these 
two delightful volumes. Their mood of 
high adventure is perfect, never a trace 
of boasting nor yet of evasion, a complete 
absorption in his theme with a just self- 
respect and unfailing humor—such is 
the book and such must be the man, Un- 
der the conditions of modern warfare 
such a career and such a book have be- 
come impossible. It has, then, the impor- 
tance of closing brilliantly the epoch that 
began when Villehardouin decided not 
merely to fight his crusade but as well to 
write it up. 


In these days of slovenly bookmaking 
it is a pleasure to welcome a new addition 
to the carefully planned series, “The 
Graphic Arts” (Macmillan). Joseph 
Pennell’s “Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draughtsman”’ is of course no new book. 
We have it here in a third and much re- 
written edition and with the addition of 
what may be called a “Hell and Fare- 
well!” to the Post-Impressionists and 
Cubists. Mr. Pennell has limited himself 
to pen drawing for process reproduction. 
No one can speak with more authority 
on the subject, and since that is the case 
it is a pity that Mr. Pennell sees fit to em- 
phasize his authority by so many com- 
plaints of the times and by so many 
quaint oaths. The reviewer shares many 
of his sentiments, and is all the more 
reluctant to see the good cause discounted 
through monotonous abuse of the enemy. 
Mr. Pennell justly notes the falling off 
in process reproduction. It is hard to 
get good cuts. Wedo not share Mr. Pen- 
nell’s hatred of the wash drawing or 
painting generally used for illustration. 
Very few illustrations of the day have any 
decorative relation to the type-face, and 
few type-faces of to-day deserve to be 
considered from the decorator’s point of 
view. The average fully realized pen- 
drawing is as much an alien on the 
printed page as is the wash drawing. 
Neither has the depth or shapes of black 
which befit the printed page. Both kinds 
of process plates have to be tooled by 
hand. Both, as executed, will generally 
be undecorative. The argument, and it 
is a perfectly sound one for preferring 
pen drawing, seems to us simply its ab- 
stract and masculine character, its intol- 
erance of messing and inexorable ex- 
posure of shams. On all these matters 
Mr. Pennell’s views are sound and his 
running commentary on the plates most 
valuable to students. We think it un- 
wise to counsel students to avoid the pen 
sketches of the old masters, simply be- 
cause these are hints and unavailable for 
the magazine illustrator. Somewhere or 
other the student must acquire style and 
civilization. Even on the technical side 
a Pennell might learn something from 
the landscape sketches of Old Bruegel, 
which he seems never to have seen. With- 
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in his self-chosen limitations Mr. Pennell 
is the best guide to what he would call 
the job of pen drawing. He has illus- 
trated his own preaching by working at 
the cuts in the present volume, and de- 
scribing his difficulties so that a percep- 
tive reader will find the book not merely 
an aid to draughtsmanship but also an 
induction into the mysteries of process 
engraving. 


Henry Holt & Co. have recently 
brought out “Old Naval Days; Sketches 
from the Life of Rear Admiral William 
Radford, U. 8S. N.,” by his daughter, 
Madame de Meissner. The sub-title is 
less descriptive than the main titlé, for 
upon the string of Radford’s honorable 
career she has threaded so many accounts 
of non-related events and of other per- 
sons, even including Lafayette, whom 
he knew when a midshipman attached to 
the frigate Brandywine that carried 
home to France that distinguished friend 
of America after his last visit to this 
country. Radford was a most capable 
officer, whom circumstances beyond his 
control prevented from playing a part in 
the Civil War in keeping with his merits. 
His principal opportunity was at the 
bombardment of Fort Fisher, where he 
commanded the division of iron-clads. 
Besides affording a just and loving 
tribute to a worthy sire the author’s ex- 
cursions into many fields give to the 
book some value as a guide to Ameri- 
can naval history and biography. From 
this point of view the absence of an index 
is regrettable. 


Mr. E. 8. P. Haynes, author of “The 
Decline of Liberty in England,” makes 
another lament over past greatness in 
“The Case for Liberty” (Holt),in thehope 
of arousing the old-time spirit before 
it is too late. Not being an anarchist, 
nor even a consistent defender of laissez 
faire, he does not know just where to 
draw the line between license and tyr- 
anny: as when he admits that Norman 
centralization promoted the growth of 
liberty in England; that the modern 
state should protect the individual 
against the encroachments of corpora- 
tions and labor unions; and that Europe 
to-day needs some sort of federation to 
check the growth of hypernationalism 
and beaureaucratic collectivism. This 
looks like a variation of the old police 
theory of government, in that the state 
is to guarantee conditions under which 
individual citizens may be self-determin- 
ing, and not to attempt to mould them in 
this or that direction. From the benev- 
olent despotism of squire and parson, 
and the puritanical restraint of Church 
and Chapel the English people are now 
suffering from the desolation of bureau- 
cratic corruption, the vagaries of preten- 
tious philanthropists, and the tyranny of 
collectivist priests and presbyters. Now 
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that the war is over, and with it the 
need for much of centralized control, Eng- 
lish freemen should jealously watch the 
enemy within the gate, else they will 
lose their hard-won political and social 
liberty, which is the essential condition 
of all progress. To that end they should 
guard the right to property—the sine 
qua non of economic independence—and 
they must more keenly realize the need 
of education, codperation, free discussion, 
and public spirit. But the worst feature 
of the situation is that the people are 
asleep, and, as Montesquieu has said, “‘La 
servitude commence toujours par le 
sommeil.” 


We had supposed that we had at last 
left behind us the age of the futile white- 
washing of the character of Burns and 
of the praising of his poems for the 
wrong reasons. Traces of these habits 
we knew lingered in Burns Societies and 
Caledonian Clubs, but even there we 
hoped they might die out with the lack 
of inspiration caused by the embargo on 
whiskey. Yet in “The Poems of Robert 
Burns,” edited by James L. Hughes, 
(Doran), we have an example as extreme 
as any of the old wrong-headed idolatry. 

The editor professes to print Burns’s 
“greatest masterpieces of universal im- 
portance,” and to omit poems that are 
indelicate and merely local. The result 
is, from a literary point of view, a quite 
uncritical selection which omits practi- 
cally all his satire, even such a master- 
piece as “The Jolly Beggars,” and such 
richly descriptive documents as ‘‘Hallow- 
e’en” and “The Holy Fair.” This for the 
sake of “young people.” Think of the 
young people of to-day being injured by 
anything Burns ever wrote! 

By way of compensation the book is 
sprinkled with numerous inept rhapsodi- 
cal comments and illustrated with a host 
of half-tone reproductions of photographs 
of the scenery of Ayrshire and Dumfries- 
shire on very glossy paper. There is no 
trace of biographical scholarship any 
more than of critical judgment. It was 
a pity to use paper when it is so dear for 
a text so mutilated and comment so inane. 
Yet Mr. Huzghes meant to do Burns 
honor. 


The lapse of fifty years, the revulsion 
of feeling against Bismarck and all his 
works, and the tragic interest which has 
followed the Empress Eugénie through 
the extraordinarily long evening of her 
life have led to a fairer and more sympa- 
thetic estimate of Napoleon III. It is 
in this sympathetic attitude and with an 
eye to the romantic side of his remark- 
able career that Walter Geer has written 
the biography of “Napoleon The Third, 
The Romance of An Emperor’ (Bren- 
tano’s). Fortunately the author does not 
attempt to whitewash his subject, but 
rather to give a human picture of Napo- 


leon the man. Nearly a third of his 
volume, therefore, depicts the varied for- 
tunes of Louis Napoleon’s early life: the 
splendor of his infancy under the First 
Empire, his education in Munich, his 
voyage to America, and his persistent 
tenacity at Strasburg and Boulogne in 
the foolhardy attempts to gain a throne 
with nothing but a name and a handful of 
followers. The author tells much about 
Louis Napoleon’s various dwelling places 
and his earlier love affairs from which he 
did not shake himself so easily free even 
after meeting Eugénie. The account of 
his career as President and Emperor is 
not based on any new material, but the 
known facts are set forth in a clear and 
interesting way. 


No period of literature is more diffi- 
cult to treat than the “Silver Age” of 
the Romans. With but perhaps two ex- 
ceptions there are no first-rate literary 
figures in this age, and there are many 
who are not even second-rate. Even the 
greater writers too often excel only by 
reason of occasional purple patches or 
by virtue of their value as evidence for 
the character of an age of great human 
interest and of great historical impor- 
tance; and their literary influence has 
often exceeded their intrinsic merits. 

Prof. Walter C. Summers provides an 
amply documented account of the writers 
of this age in “The Silver Age of Latin 
Literature, from Tiberius to Trajan” 
(Stokes), which amounts in some cases 
almost to a précis of their contents; for 
the general reader, whose interest he in- 
vites no less than the attention of the 
student, the fund of detailed informa- 
tion, especially about men of little im- 
portance, seems excessive. He might 
have done well, moreover, to relegate to 
an appendix the accounts of the posthu- 
mous fortunes of the several writers, 
which sometimes read too much like 
mere catalogues of modern borrowers. 
But what will commend the book to both 
the student and the general reader is the 
judicious treatment of the characteristic 
merits and defects of the writers. 
Though an admirer of the strength and 
the “‘point” of much of the Silver litera- 
ture, Professor Summers is by no means 
blind to its appalling lapses of taste and 
to its tedious artifices. He knows how 
to be sympathetic, but not fulsome, in 
his estimate of Lucan or of Persius; his 
pages on Seneca, who wins his sincere 
admiration, are the best in the book. 
His estimate of Tacitus, on the other 
hand, though excellent in its exposition 
of the literary qualities of the author, is 
inadequate in its treatment of the posi- 
tion of Tacitus as historian; the funda- 
mental bias of Tacitus, acknowledged 
even by so eloquent an apologist as Bois- 
sier, here finds scanty recognition. 

The introductory chapter, “The Decla- 
mations and the Pointed Style,” traces 


the influence of Roman rhetorical and 
forensic training on Roman literature of 
the Silver Age, and especially the devel- 
opment of epigrammatic effects. Per- 
haps this tendency arose earlier than the 
reader of the book is led to suppose: the 
literature of the Republic inherited from > 
the Alexandrians and from the New 
Comedy a love of rhetorical common- 
place. Certainly in the Silver Age, as 
Professor Summers shows, much of the 
rapier play that we admire, as well as 
some of the lunges that we deplore, are 
due to the recitations, which gave free 
scope for the Roman’s native love of 
“points.” Incidentally, the writers of 
this age, in the profusion of their neat 
epigrams and conceits, have afforded 
Professor Summers with admirable 
opportunities for interlarding his ac- 
count with quotations; he has skillfully 
introduced them in versions by his own 
hand. 


In 1902 the Rev. Stopford Brooke de- 
livered a course of lectures on the rise 
of “Naturalism in English Poetry.” 
These, with some complementary matter, 
have now been. published in a volume of 
that name by E. P. Dutton & Co., a pleas- 
ant enough addition to the hortatory and 
edifying branch of criticism. The es- 
says, in fact, might almost be called ser- 
mons, and as such, spoken before an audi- 
ence assembled for edification, they were 
no doubt effective and sufficient. The 
keynote is given on an early page where 
the orator cries out upon the poetry of 
Pope: 

A pretty rag of human life is all it touches, 
a tasselled bit of the silken fringe of that vast 


web into which are woven the stern and solemn 
wonders of the tragedy and comedy of man- 


kind. 

So much for “The Rape of the Lock.” 
One can see the bonnets quiver in ap- 
plause. And from the tinsel of Pope the 
preacher passes to his malevolence: 


But satire is always transient. 
ture is to die of exhaustion. Its own venom 
poisons it. It does no good to the world of 
man, and both in the end get tired of that which 
brings no good to them. It attacks evil by re- 
vealing evil instead of blasting it by revealing 
good. 

So is the enemy of romance disposed 
of and all his works. In revulsion from 
such hollowness arises the school of natu- 
ralism, which deals with the true nature 
of mankind, and from this is born the 
wisdom of romance, of which Words- 
worth is the high priest for all time. Mr. 
Brooke’s conception of naturalism, it 
need scarcely be said, is thoroughly shal- 
low, and his scholarship is equally super- 
ficial. But we are glad to say by way of. 
compensation for such unkindly criticism 
that some of his pages on Wordsworth 
are admirable, even in a way profound. 
The healing power of the poet’s commun- 
ion with nature has not often been pre-— 
sented in a finer light. 


Its very na- 
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Dr. Hudson, Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Missouri, is evi- 
dently a man ‘of sincere and enthusiastic 
faith. He believes in the possible effica- 
ciousness of colleges; he believes that the 
America of to-day is as new as if there 
had never been any America before; he 
believes that wisdom can be learned from 
the records of the no longer new past; 
he believes in civilization; and he be- 
lieves in himself. Furthermore, he has 
a considerable supply of common sense. 
All of which is creditable, and might 
have made “The College and New Amer- 
ica” (Appleton) a stimulating book. It 
might have been so, indeed, if Dr. Hudson 
had been blest with a gift held charac- 
teristically American in such grandly 
typical compatriots of ours as Franklin 
or Lincoln—namely, a sense of humor. 
Abysmal want of this makes the good 
professor take everything, including his 
own mental processes, with a seriousness 
beyond compare. So his respectable book, 
which is neither long nor obscure, is 
very hard to read, unless you happen to 
feel seriously sympathetic. 


“Italy and the World War,” by Thomas 
Nelson Page (Scribners), is naturally a 
well-informed and clear account, but also 
somewhat colorless and ill-proportioned. 
Nearly a quarter of the space is given 
up to historic preliminaries, a procedure 
justifiable only on the theory that the 
author had some novel or brilliant point 
of view to express. On the contrary, 
Mr. Page writes under some obsession 
of recent ambassadorial reserve. His 
book is valuable in showing the substan- 
tial service that Italy rendered to the 
Entente by observing a friendly neutral- 
ity in the early days of the war. Had 
Italy tried to appease Germany by mo- 
bilizing at once on the Austrian and 
French frontier, the French would have 
had no strategic reserve to win the 
Marne. Throughout, the only alternative 
for Italy was to join the Entente or make 
the best terms as a neutral. Finally, 
Italy chivalrously joined the Allies at a 
black moment, when she still could have 
realized her widest claims without fight- 
ing, as Austria was fully prepared 
to buy her neutrality with the ces- 
sion of unredeemed Italian territory. 
The eager people drove a _ reluctant 
Government into war. Mr. Page touches 
a novel and just note in pointing out the 
constant moral isolation of Italy and its 
unfortunate results. She never ex- 
plained sufficiently, proudly if unwisely 
enduring sinister interpretations of her 
policy alike from friend and foe. Con- 
siderations of propriety do not permit the 
author to stress the high-handedness of 
President Wilson towards Italy, but the 
case may be read between the lines. In 
view of the fact that Fiume does not pass 
to Jugoslavia, D’Annunzio’s spectacular 
exploit hardly deserves to be set down as 
“a hare-brained enterprise.” 
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Dr. William Parker’s “The Paris 
Bourse and French Finance” (Columbia 
University Press) does a real service in 
supplying a simple yet complete presenta- 
tion to the English speaking public of 
the workings of the Paris Bourse in its 
relations to the investing public and to 
the French banks. During the ten years 
which preceded the great war, there ex- 
isted a sustained interest in the subject 
of listing American securities on the 
Paris market. The difficulties of har- 
monizing the American and French 
points of view in relation to such trans- 
actions were overcome in a compara- 
tively few instances in which American 
bond issues and certain American stocks 
were admitted to trading in the Paris 
market. The bond issues had for the 
most part their origin in the sending 
by the Bank of France via the Bank of 
England of one hundred million dollars 
to the United States to aid in checking 
the panic of 1907-8. In due course the 
French public took something like the 
equivalent of that sum in American 
bonds. At about that time the Paris 
banking house of Dupont & Furlaud suc- 
ceeded in making an ever increasing 
clientage realize the investment merits 
of the best American mining stocks, par- 
ticularly copper stocks, and brought 
about the creation in Paris of a market 
in shares of half a dozen important 
American copper mines. 

Following the outbreak of the great 
war, when it began to be realized what 
an immense importance American mu- 
nitions and supplies had for the Allied 
cause, those French financiers who had 
been averse to introducing American 
securities in France were shown to have 
been particularly short-sighted, and not 
enough credit has been given to those 
who, bearing in mind the possibilities 
of a great European conflagration, suc- 
ceeded after considerable efforts in in- 
ducing the French public to add to its 
immense holdings of Russian, Mexican, 
and South American securities some 
sound American investments. 


This chapter of the Bourse’s history 
is not contained in Mr. Parker’s work, 
but should appear in a new edition of it. 
By painstaking reference to authorita- 
tive works he has been able to present 
clearly the organization of the “Parquet,” 
the official market, that of the two groups 
constituting what is known as the “‘Cou- 
lisse” or outside market, and the manner 
in which they function in their relation 
to the public and to the banks. He has 
also incorporated in his work an inter- 
esting chapter on “The Bourse and War 
Finance,” which shows the admirable 
service rendered by the Bank of France 
in enabling the French people to weather 
the financial crisis caused by the out- 
break of war and to finance the increas- 
ingly heavy war requirements of the Gov- 
ernment. 
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Drama 


Tarts and Fritters in Drama 
(‘“Transplanting Jean’’)— 
Bread - and - Butter Drama 
(‘‘Miss Lulu Bett’’) 


“TINRANSPLANTING JEAN” is a com- 
edy in pastry—it is all lightness, 
brittleness, flakiness, delicacy, and savor. 
The French are adepts in pastry, and it 
is not surprising to learn that the French 
original from which Mr. Hallem Thomp- 
son has derived his adaptation is the 
work of the eminent collaborators, de 
Flers and de Caillavet. The young man 
with the cream tarts in the “Arabian 
Nights” was raised through this gift to 
his true rank, and work of this fragile 
kind has earned for M. Robert de Flers a 
seat in the French Academy. The fate of 
French plays in our own harder tongue 
and rougher climate is always a matter 
of interest to the student of contempo- 
rary letters. Apparently French melo- 
drama and French peasant-plays suffer 
least in the ordeal of migration. ‘Fan- 
chon the Cricket” was admired in New 
York; “Madame X” can draw tears from 
Kansas City. The difficulty comes in 
comedy, particularly the lighter comedy, 
and it is not improbable that the Cort 
play, which deals among other things 
with a luckless experiment in transplan- 
tation, may serve as an illustration of 
its own theme. Nevertheless the play 
was very well received, and what is often 
a very different thing—really liked by 
the audience (civilities seem sometimes 
as far removed from cordialities in the 
theatre as in the drawing-room). It 
never for a moment, however, ceased to 
be uncompromisingly French; it was 
something we looked at through a fence. 
The plot—to go back to the pastry— 
is hardly more than a wafer. A French 
man of pleasure, whom grey hairs counsel 
to reformation, resolves to transplant to 
Paris a natural son whose early years 
have been passed in rustic innocence in 
Languedoc. The young fellow has wooed 
a young girl in that province. He is fol- 
lowed to Paris in all haste by her letter 
of acceptance, which is followed with 
equal celerity by the young girl herself, 
resolved to consult the father on the pro- 
priety of recalling her consent. Father 
and young girl meet; interest germinates 
and affection blossoms; till the son, whom 
everybody has slighted as a bumpkin. 
proves himself the real tactician of the 
group by handing over to his very recent 
papa his still more recent fiancée. At 
this point occurs in the French version 
the great stroke of the play, the stroke 
that drew Paris for a year to the Gym- 
nase. The father says to the son: 
“Merci, papa.” The American version 
excludes this stroke. This is wise no 
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doubt; better that the bright consum- 
mate flower of the play should be nipped 
by the adapter’s scissors than that it 
should perish on the stage in a frost of 
irresponsiveness. But the step brings 
out the difficulty of fitting Paris to New 
York; it is along way from the Gymnase 
to the Hippodrome. 


Let us look a little more closely at the 
reasons which cast doubt on the perma- 
nence of this debonair and sparkling 
comedy in New York. The ease in its 
morals which answers to the ease of its 
movement and dialogue we may put 
aside; New York is not difficult as to that 
form of ease. The first thing that really 
puzzles the American is that a comedy so 
light should be so noiseless. His light 
comedies are farces that clamber up and 
down stairs in jackboots; he does not 
understand a mirth that glides. Again, 
he is unused to the fact that anything so 
tenuous as “Transplanting Jean” should 
be also so compact and shapely. A 
spider’s web, which is order and shapeli- 
ness in gossamer, might furnish a pre- 
cise and obvious analogy, but in America 
the spider’s web is a provocation to the 
broom. Then there is the artistic serious- 
ness, the observation and characteriza- 
tion, lavished on a matter that is 
humanly trivial. 

There is a fourth reason which per- 
haps goes deeper yet. The French per- 
plex the Americans by the extent to 
which they put feeling into their man- 
ners and manners into their feeling. 
Chiméne and Phédre are mysterious to 
us because they are so formal in their 
rages. We are blunter both in sincerity 
and in insincerity than the French; we 
bare our faces, or hood our faces, com- 
pletely and, as it were, with a jerk. An 
American understands a face; he under- 
stands a mask; what he does not under- 
stand is a half-mask, and it is this half- 
mask that is characteristic of the lighter 
species of French comedy. He can not 
understand how a real love can play at 
love, or how a feigned love, by the very 
grace and archness of the feint, may at- 
tract to itself a border of reality. Take 
the case of the father and the young girl. 
Here are two persons about to marry for 
love who have never, so far as we know, 
had two moments of real understanding 
and mutual confidence; they have never 
been really open in all their candors, 
never genuinely kind in all their blan- 
dishments. “What relation,” the sturdy 
American asks, “has all this posturing 
and signaling to the solemnities or gravi- 
ties of marriage?’”’ To which the French- 
man might conjecturably answer: “What 
better preface to the game of marriage 
than the game of courtship?” The 
American sees two infatuated persons 
putting to sea in a cockle-shell. The 
Frenchman is secure in his careless faith 
that the cockle-shell will prove _sea- 
worthy, or that the sea will be polite. 


If the play goes to wreck, the acting 
will not serve as lifeboat. There was 
very little of Paris in Mr. Arthur By- 
ron’s Comte de Larzac; the ease which 
he contributed to the part was the ease, 
not of the salon, but of the lobby. Miss 
Margaret Lawrence as Naima Duval was 
good in the first act, neutral in the 
second. In the third she undid her own 
work in a rollicking forwardness in 
which the lady and the Frenchwoman 
alike vanished. Nobody seemed able to 
pronounce the name “Jean.” 

Miss Zona Gale’s “Miss Lulu Bett’ is 
described by the playbill of the Belmont 
Theatre as “a comedy of manners from 
her own novel of that title.’ Taken on 
its face, it is a very usual type of play, 
a picture of manners in a country town 
in which the manners more and more 
retire to the background to make room 
for one of those melodramas whose af- 
fection for country towns is known to all 
playgoers. The manners are smarter 
and more presentable than usual, partly 
because the town seems a trifle more 
forward than its kind, and partly be- 
cause they have the effect of having been 
newly scoured like the brass and silver 
in anticipation of the visit of the public. 
With this refurbishing goes occasionally 
a want of ease; the typical country 
plays, though less pointed on the whole, 
move more freely in their undisguised 
and undismayed rusticity. 


The plot in “Lulu Bett” is ill made, 
and its higher vocation as a picture of 
manners is no excuse for this unhandi- 
ness. If Florence Nightingale gave a 
pink tea, it should not be a bad pink tea; 
pictures of manners should have the 
strength either to reject plot or to create 
it. Lulu Bett is a drudge in the house 
of her brother-in-law, Dwight Deacon. 
She is released from this servitude by 
her marriage with Dwight’s brother 
Ninian, a marriage which is the conse- 
quence of the serious interpretation of 
two “TI will’s” uttered in jest in the pres- 
ence of a justice of the peace. Miss 
Gale’s resourcefulness will clearly not be 
impeded by nicety in her choice of 
means. But Ninian has had another 
wife, who may be living yet in South 
America. The “may” in this disclos- 
ure furnishes no loophole for the “must” 
in Lulu’s untemporizing conscience, and 
she returns to a drudgery which her 
brother-in-law embitters by the sugges- 
tion that Ninian’s first wife was a fabri- 
cation to enable him to shake off the 
second; Ninian’s first marriage is proved 
to be real, and Lulu most illogically finds 
in this reality a proof of the sincerity of 
his affection for herself; as if the revel- 
ation of an old tie and the fabrication of 
a sham one would not be equally 
effectual means of ridding a scoundrel of 
a conscientious second wife. A telegram 
from an American consul vouching for 
the death of Cora Walters is restorative 


of happiness and virtue on all sides. The 
plot, like that of the really amusing 
“First Year,’ belongs to the flimsily 
facile type in which the knot is tied by 
a lying declaration in Act II and loosed © 
by its refutation in Act III. 


Lulu Bett herself is really interesting 
in the first act where her serfdom seems 
all astir and aflame with liberty. But 
all this vanishes in the later acts. Lulu 
as Ariadne is unimaginable, and she 
seems in her new part to be forlornly 
groping for her old character, the remains 
of which she had apparently left with 
Ninian in Savannah. The work of de- 
struction is completed by the fashionable 
gown; that leaves her character in tat- 
ters. An intelligent critic finds occasion 
for rejoicing and praise in Lulu’s eman- 
cipation. It is difficult to follow him in 
his joy. Her marriage is the only eman- 
cipation that Lulu achieves or undergoes, 
that involuntary marriage in which Lulu 
is caught as she might be caught in a 
shower. Her return to hated drudgery 
is very prompt, and her assent to selfish 
requisitions rather abject. Miss Carroll 
McComas makes much of Lulu in the 
first act, the only section of the play in 
which Lulu is really discoverable. The 
most that could be said for Miss Mc- 
Comas thereafter was that her search for 
the missing heroine was industrious. 

The other parts were generally well 
taken. Miss Lois Shore was a clever, if 
jarring, child. Louise Closser Hale was 
excellent as Mrs. Bett, an old woman in 
whom every speech seemed to wind its 
way up and up in a slow circuit from 
hidden depths where it had imbibed 
savor and seasoning as in a wine-cellar. 
Not quite so strong as mere acting, yet 
admirable in the impression conveyed, 
was Miss Catherine Doucet’s Ina Deacon, 
a woman of incorrigible and inexorable 
sweetness, saccharine enough, in fact, to 
produce diabetes in the audience. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


English Music in the Concert 
Room — The “London ”’ 
Symphony and an “‘Irish’’ 

Tone-Poem — “‘Louise’’ 


and “‘L’ Oiseau Bleu’’ 


AN there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth? Is it possible that a 
nation so reputedly Philistine as the 
English have created good music? 
The attitude of our conductors towards 
British music has in the past been scorn- 
ful. It was, in part at least, to modify 
this attitude that Albert Coates gave 
his all-British concerts here. 
While what he had selected for his pro- 
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grammes was too limited to mean much 
to those who were already prejudiced 
against English music, it did do some- 
thing to compel attention for one Eng- 
lish work. And by directing a perform- 
ance of another work Mr. Monteux, of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has 
done even more. 

Mr. Coates planned to give us an op- 
portunity of judging, together with 
Vaughan Williams’s “London” Symphony, 
a strange tone-poem, or suite, by a com- 
poser hardly known here, named von 
Holst. It seems a pity that, on second 
thoughts, he chose the safer and less 
daring course he did, by preferring to 
“The Planets” of von Holst the “Enigma” 
variations of Sir Edward Elgar. Von 
Holst is a musician of rare talent, per- 
haps indeed a man of absolute genius. 
He certainly had vastly more to tell us 
in some portions of his “Planets” than 
Elgar and Vaughan Williams both to- 
gether. 

I do not sniff at the much talked of 
“London” symphony and I profess a 
warm regard for the “Enigma.” But the 
von Holst work is of quite unusual qual- 
ity, and someone really ought to let us 
hear it. 

Vaughan Williams had attempted in 
his symphony to achieve the impossible 
—to express to us the many changing 
moods and characteristics of one mighty 
city. He had gone further in his pro- 
grammatic scheme. For he had tried, 
not only to suggest all London broadly, 
but also to hint clearly at such quarters 
of the town as Holborn, Bloomsbury, and 
the Thames Embankment. The result 
of his brave effort was a work, in more 
or less symphonic form, while, though it 
was scholarly and varied as to color, at 
most points did not really call up pic- 
tures of the British capital, and some- 
times seemed inspired by Naples or Sor- 
rento. Only when dealing with the flow- 
ing, sober Thames, at the beginning and 
the end of his four movements, did he 
succeed—or so I thought, and I should 
know, for I was born in London—in 
bringing home to us the brightness and 
the gloom, the contrasted comedy and 
tragedy of London life. And, to do even 
this, he had to introduce the chimes of 
Westminster, the street cries of the city, 
and other rather obvious aids to art. His 
symphony at times recalled Charpentier. 
At other times it seemed inspired by 
Dvorak. 


The symphonic poem, “In the Fairy 
Hills,” of Arnold Bax, which Mr. Mon- 
teux introduced to us soon after Mr. 
Coates had had his innings, is more 
original and fanciful and charming than 
most works of the same kind. It is a very 
happy effort to suggest the myths which 
are connected with the malignant “Little 
People” of old Ireland, and, as the com- 
poser has himself assured us, the atmo- 
sphere of mystery and terror with which 
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“There is a kind of greatness in the lucid simplicity with which Mr. Rhodes has 
handled his vast and complicated material. | was about to say that his history is 
as absorbing as a play; but I would like to see a play that is half so absorbing.’’— 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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the Irish people view those hidden 
sprites. It glances casually at Yeats’s 
tale of Oisin and that Demon who en- 
snared him, and tells how once the fairies 
put a silver harp into that wanderer’s 
hand and bade him sing of human life 
and human joy. The “poem” (which in 
expression zs poetic) abounds in gracious 
and in mystic episodes. It has been 
orchestrated by a fine and modern hand. 
But it is far too long. By iterations and 
reiterations it largely undoes what it 
has done with such skill. 

Yet, by comparison with “The Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Khan,” another ‘poem,’ 
by the late Charles Griffes, played at the 
latest of the Boston Symphony concerts, 
the English work is of distinctive inter- 
est. I could find little that was truly new 
or vital in “The Pleasure Dome.” It 
had been done before, much better, by 
Debussy and by “such” Orientalists as 
Saint-Saéns and Massenet. The themes 
and rhythms of the regretted young 
American are not those of the real and 
dreaming East. They are but evoca- 
tions of a spurious East, adapted to the 
ears of Western opera-goers. Toward 
the close of Mr. Griffes’s composition, 
though, one hears ingenious harmonies, 
and these, to some extent, redeem its 
flaws. 

As for a third symphonic “poem,” 
which was unfortunately included in the 
same programme—three “Impressions of 


The Italian Emigration 


of Our limes 


Robert F. Foerster 


of Harvard Umversity 


The Weekly Review: “Prof. Foers- 
ter, with a rare combination of schol- 
arship and sympathy, gives an account 
of Italian emigration that is at once 
informing, illuminating, and highly 
dramatic. Being philosopher as 
well as historian, his facts are mar- 
shalled in fine order and frequently 
vivified by flashes of insight.” 


Journal of International Relations: 
“It is well worth the time of every 
student of immigration. It should be 
widely read by thoughtful American 
citizens.” 


$3-00 at all bookshops 


Harvard University Press 


' 7 Randall Hall, 
19 East 47th St., 


Cambridge, Mass. 
New York City. 


Things True” (“Impressione del Vero’’) 
by Francesco Malipiero, they hardly 


merited the honor of a performance at a 


serious concert. ‘Hach episode endeavored 
to describe, by means of tones, the im- 


pression’ which some bird—a blackbird, © 


woodpecker, or owl—has left upon the 
mind of the composer. Nothing more 


futile, or more wanting in invention, — 


could well be conceived. 
French music had its turn, not once 
but twice, within the past few days, 


thanks to the New York Symphony. 


orchestra and W. Damrosch. Besides. 
two movements of the now rather hack- 


neyed ‘Harold in Italy” symphony of 


Berlioz, Mr. Damrosch, at one concert, 
gave his friends a chance of enjoying 
César Franck’s “Symphonic Variations” 
for piano and orchestra, with Harold 
Bauer as the exponent of the solo part. 
On Sunday, as a substitute for the 
Chausson B flat symphony he had prom- 


ised, we had a second rendering of the 


“Harold” music. . It has aged sadly and 
now seems absurdly thin by contrast with 
such later and more ambitious works of 
Berlioz as the “Fantastic” and the 
“Romeo” symphonies. 

Wolff’s setting of Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s “L’Oiseau,” (‘‘The Blue Bird’’) 
has been revived, with a few changes in 
the cast we had last season, at the Metro- 
politan. It is not—to be frank—a fault- 
less treatment of the Belgian author’s 
play. But it contains at least one very 
charming passage, the “Farewell” scene. 
It is embellished with some lengthy 
intermezzi, which give evidence of skill 
and scholarship. And, as a promise, 
it does credit to the composer, who, by 
the bye, has just been raised to the high 
dignity of general music director, in the 
place of André Messager, at the Opéra 
Comique. ° 


Mr. Bodanzky has, for the present 
season, been succeeded as leader of the 
National Symphony by Willem Mengel- 
berg, director of the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw. The reappearance here, at 
Carnegie Hall of that celebrity aroused 
enthusiasm, though, to be frank, his 
opening concerts did not add much to the 
laurels he has won by his many high 
achievements. For this the blame should 
be ascribed, not to our far-famed visitor, 
but to the orchestra, which was in many 
ways in far from its best form. At three 
later concerts, Mr. Mengelberg convinced 
us of his skill and power. The offenses. 
of commission and omission by the wood- 
winds and brass instruments in his or- 
chestra have, to a large extent, already 
been corrected. The programmes played 
by the National Symphony under the 
great little Dutchman’s guidance in- 
cluded the “Oberon” overture, the “Don 
Juan” of Richard Strauss (we have had 
our fill of it: this winter), the “Fantas- 
tic” of Berlioz, and the vain first sym- 
phony of Gustav Mahler. 
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The production (by Mr. Gatti- 

Casazza) of “Louise” was a_ belated oe 

tribute to See genius. As to fhe 

externals, nothing ha’ been neglected. Af = 

The scenic settings must have cost a for- Z AW 2 Our “ie: Sinan ledge 

tune. The pageant in the third act was ce 

more brilliant than it had been at the rE ER eae And xperie4nce 


Manhattan or in Chicago or in Paris. Feb StH Rees ' ° 
Unhappily the singers of the Metropoli- ¢ Bars NASI For YOUTr Benefit 
tan compared less favorably with their | gases | nth Be 

forerunners in other opera houses. By 


a huge effort of her sturdy will, Geraldine (SG PEPE E i al Nel HE knowled ge and experience 
Farrar eens to ere au a [ions | ict nag fe gained from close contact with 
air (“Depuis le jour’) quite well. ut : : : 

she was less successful in the final act PARQ SE large financial alfairs form part of Our 
and in the earlier scenes. Clarence White- Teams RA? working assets, helping us to give 
hill gave one only a faint notion of the Wh accion Fa : & 
character and music of the Father, nor Hite better service to a great variety of 
was the Julien, Orville Harrold, wholly AN a customers. 


satisfying. Raymonde Delaunois made aK: 

# engaging ae a a Ue wha ts s«ittaae = Though your financial problems be 
p a “gu Sy Pace ; ° 

et cca care with mc AT gence, Hatin large or small, you can consult us with 


ing and intelligence. Charpentier’s score a ieBt ZA ae the assurance that this Company will 
was read with splendid spirit by the ‘ do its best to help you solve them. 
orchestra, thanks to the conductor, Al- 
bert Wolff. Despite some deficiencies in 
the performance, “Louise” should be trea- 
sured in the Metropolitan repertory. 


“Louise” has for long years given that BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


peerless singing actress, Mary Garden, {f{ Member Federal Reserve System 
fine opportunities in the title-role. This 


season she may not attempt the part. But New York Paris 
we shall hear her, a few nights from now, 
at the Manhattan in some other charac- 
ters. Her appointment to the responsi- 
bilities of the full directorship of the 
Chicago Company will not prevent her 
from appearing, with Lucien Muratore, 
the French tenor, in “Salome,” “Monna 
Vanna,” and in more works of entrancing 


“A Tower of Strength” 


interest. What changes in the plans of TIRVAN A cAIES “T'd like to be a boy again, a care- 
the Chicago Company’s season may re- ae free prince of joy again, 
sult from the sensational change of man- ; I'd like to tread the hills and 
agement made known last week, I do not 3 dales the way I used to do; 
know. But it seems sure that we shall - I'd like the tattered shirt again, the 
hear, this month or next, the “Loves of . EO knickers thick with dirt again, 
the Three Oranges” of Prokofiev and the Ss The ugly, dusty feet again that 
“Jacquerie” of Gino Marinuzzi. And we long ago I knew."— 

may safely count on the codperation in 3. A Wish—Edgar A. Guest. 
the performances, as announced, of not corroeino ar auc a 


only the undauntable lady manager and 
Muratore, but also of Galli-Curci, Rosa 


sandro Bonci, and the new tenor, Joseph 


Raisa, Carlo Galeffi, Titta Ruffo, Ales- Bae A. GUEST is the poet of the home. He 
Hislop. 


sings of Ma and Pa and the kids; he sings of 

every day folks living everyday lives. You 
will like Guest’s poems. You will like their easy, 
friendly swing; you will like the boys and girls and 
men and women he writes about. 
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After School Education 


Where can it be had without cost, except 
mental effort ? 


American libraries open their doors daily to hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers in search of practical 
information. 


Men, women and children are learning that con- 
crete education often commences on the last day of 
school and that their free libraries offer untold oppor- 
tunities for further immediate development. 


These increasing opportunities are demanding and 
attracting increasing numbers of school and library 
trained men and women as active educators in the 
library profession. 


And the growing recognition of the library as one 
of the most powerful agencies for “keeping alive the 
principles of American Liberty,” will inevitably bring 
to libraries more generous financial support. 


American Library Association 
78 E. Washington Street | Chicago, II. 
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RMENIA is in the grip of the So- 
viets, with all that that signifies 

of arbitrary rule, starvation, and ter- 
ror, and there is no indication that 
Lenin has any intention of relaxing 
his hold. The message of the British 
Government, transmitted through 
President Hymans of the League of 
Nations Assembly, conveyed no fresh 
news—it was merely a reminder to 
President Wilson of the responsibili- 
ties he had assumed and a plea for 
some action that might help. But 
what can the President do? His an- 
swer is excellent as far as it goes, but 
it is purely negative. The immediate 
cause of the trouble, he says, is the 
Treaty of Sévres and the failure of 


the Allies to enforce it. Over this 
he has no control. But there is an- 
other source of trouble. Along the 


Russian borders there is distrust and 
fear of war. Military intervention 
in Russia has failed. The Soviets 


New York, Wednesday, February 2, 1921 


contend that they are afraid to de- 
mobilize because they fear new at- 
tacks. Therefore, let the Allies make 
a public and solemn engagement not 
to undertake any further invasions of 
Russia, nor to tolerate such invasions 
by others. 


UCH a declaration would be ad- 

mirable and praiseworthy. It 
might even have some effect in Rus- 
sia itself, if only it could reach the 
people directly and not be colored by 
the Soviets to prove that capitalistic 
Governments were trembling before 
them. But it would not cause the 
Bolsheviki to withdraw from Arme- 
nia, nor would it reassure the other 
border states or nerve them to de- 
fend themselves against Soviet ag- 
gression. With this negative declar- 
ation should be its positive comple- 
ment. There should be an engage- 
ment equally solemn to defend these 
border states against Soviet attack. 
Now is the time to announce with au- 
thority that if Moscow picks a quar- 
rel in the spring and the Red armies 
cross their frontiers, they will be met 
with armed force. It may be good 
Tolstoyan doctrine to sit with your 
fingers crossed and “clearly place” 
the responsibility for the new war, 
but it will not save to civilization the 
poor little border nations against a 
ruthless and cynical enemy. 


N Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays, Mr. Harding is for the 
League; on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays he is against it—such 
was the purport of a favorite brand 
of criticism during the campaign. In 
like manner, it now appears that on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
Mr. Harding is under the thumb of 
the Senatorial clique in the selection 
of his Cabinet, while on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays he calls his 


FIFTEEN CENTS 


soul his own. But this chameleon- 
like behavior on the part of the 
Presidential candidate was really not 
in Mr. Harding but in the mind’s eye 
of a certain class of onlookers; and 
so far as we can judge, the same is 
true of the President-elect. Of 
course, whatever the Cabinet finally 
proves to be, it will always be open 
to any gifted journalist to assert that 
Mr. Harding’s choice was finally de- 
termined by the tossing of a penny. 


CONSPICUOUS feature of the 

housing trouble in New York 
has been the contrast between 
the large amount of money avail- 
able for the erection of business 
buildings—including movie ‘houses 
and hotels as well as office buildings 
and stores—and the almost total ab- 
sence of such money for the con- 
struction of ordinary dwellings. The 
explanation, of course, is that great 
immediate profits were obtainable for 
the business buildings, and these 
would offset the loss to be expected 
on the capital investment when costs 
of construction went down with the 
general fall in prices. One of the 
largest title guarantee and trust com- 
panies in the city has recently stated 
that during the year 1920 it re- 
ceived only one application for a loan 
for apartment-house construction. 
The restrictive rent laws passed by 
the New York Legislature, the pros- 
pect of more of the same, and the 
failure of the city Government to 
put into effect the proposed tax-ex- 
emption measure are of course large- 
ly responsible for this state of things. 
Now comes Mr. Untermyer, who has 
been so vigorously conducting the in- 
vestigation of the Lockwood Com- 
mittee, and proposes to show up the 
great profits that have been made by 
the owners of the great business 
buildings of New York. He says: 
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Within the last week the committee has 
prepared and sent to the owners of the prin- 
cipal office and loft buildings in the city of 
New York a comprehensive questionnaire 
calling upon them for balance sheets of the 
operations of their buildings and particularly 
for lists of leases recently made by them and 
the rents reserved in these leases as com- 
pared with rents of previous years. 

The obvious purpose of this information 
is to ascertain to what extent these gentle- 
men have been profiteering in rents. So 
long as the inquiry was confined to small 
owners of tenements and to residential 
properties the committee had the earnest 
support of the big men, but since it appears 
that they may be affected the tide has 
turned. 


LOE ee eRe nobody has 

ever yet defined the word “profi- 
teering’’; and, whatever the defini- 
tion, very little attention has been 
paid to the question whether it is 
good policy to suppress it. One 
great source of confusion has been 
the almost universal overlooking of 
the question whether a rental of twice 
as many dollars received in 1920, say, 
as were received in 1917, means a 
real doubling of the rent. If the 
dollar were permanently to have only 
half the purchasing power it used to 
have, people would undoubtedly soon- 
er or later come to see that the doub- 
ling of the rent was only apparent, 
not real. Many landlords have 
themselves contributed to the con- 
fusion by claiming that the increased 
rent was accounted for by the in- 
crease of their expenses for coal, re- 
pairs, janitor service, etc. Of course, 
as a rule, the increase in these ex- 
penses has been but a comparatively 
small fraction of the increase in the 
rents. The real ground of this in- 
crease has been in the main the state 
of demand and supply, and this. in 
its turn has in the main reflected the 
change in the general level of prices. 
The case of the landlords would be 
very much stronger if it were rested 
frankly on the essential factors of 
the matter. When there has been 
an over-supply of housing, they have 
had to be content with returns quite 
inadequate to make their investments 
profitable; by the same token, in the 
opposite situation they have felt en- 
titled to an exceptionally good reve- 
nue. Unless this position is admit- 
ted to be fundamentally correct— 
even though a deviation from it may 
possibly be required in an emergency 
—how can it be expected that the 


money of investors shall be attracted 
to building enterprise? And un- 
less it is so attracted, how are we to 
get the housing we want? 


HE near future of Austria—which 
shall it be: union with Germany ; 
administration, until she is solvent, 
by some Allied instrument; or an- 
archy? Union with Germany is and 
will be resolutely opposed by France; 
for such union would not only con- 
siderably increase the numerical 
strength of the German Confedera- 
tion, already ‘‘overtopping,”’ but 
would drive a German wedge deep 
into the heart of Central Europe. And 
by union with Germany the differen- 
tia which gives the distinctive racy 
quality to Austrian art would prob- 
ably be merged and lost. 


ee ibe of a temporary control 

by the Allies must presuppose 
highest business efficiency, adequate 
financial backing, a-policy pro-Aus- 
trian and without partiality to any 
other nation, and (most important) 
free trade with all parts of the for- 
mer Empire. It is quite possible to 
make of the Austrian Republic a 
model state. The territory is just 
the right size, the population of the 
ideal numerosity ; there are few love- 
lier regions on. earth, there are few 
people more capable, more artistic, 
more likable. They have a capital 
which has only one rival for beauty. 
They need some tutoring in industrial 
and economic matters to hold their 
own with their shrewd neighbors. As 
masters of alien varieties and sub- 
varieties they made rather a mess of 
it, like almost every ruling people. 
But they are now happily rid of the 
Hapsburg. If they will repudiate im- 
perialism and adapt themselves to 
their material exigencies, they can 
maintain themselves on a generous, 
though not lavish scale; there is no 
reason why the Austria of the future 
should not be, in the essential re- 
spects, in the arts, in science, a great 
deal more glorious than the Austria 
of the past. What a boon for Austria 
if a Hoover (a man of supreme 
business capacity, and, in addition, 
of culture and sympathetic imagina- 
tion, a kind of magnificent podestda) 


should identify himself with her for- 
tunes! Many times in history na- 
tions have been thus happily in debt 
to outlanders; as the young United 
States to Alexander Hamilton, Eng- 
land to William III. 


Pes third of the trinity of fates, 

any one of which is possible for 
Austria, is anarchy.. France is trying 
to persuade the other Powers to join 
in a loan of some $250,000,000 to Aus- 
tria. Such a loan to a native Gov- 
ernment might stave off anarchy for 
a while, but what we must all desire 
is a fundamental solution. After the 
stupid mismanagement of the past 
two years, such a solution might seem 
too much to hope. How absurd! It 
is a sufficient comment, not on the 
humanity merely, but on the common- 
sense and sagacity, of the United 
States and the European Powers, that 
Austria should have been allowed to 
sink so low. Here is one of the 
world’s best assets going to smash, 
because, when it comes to common 
counsel, man is an Orson, a dolt, a 
narrow, unimaginative Brumma- 
gemite. 


ae people of the United States,” 

says the Anti-Saloon League, 
“have saved more than one billion 
dollars previously spent for beverage 
intoxicants.” Well done, in so far 
as the money was ill spent; but was 
none of it well spent? We seem 
to remember a time, not a thousand 
years ago, when this same American 
people who have shut themselves off 
from the possibilities of decent and 
moderate drinking, were all reading 
the Rubaiyat, and responding with a — 
great deal of gusto to Omar’s 


I often wonder what the vintners buy 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell. 
M BRIAND was accepted by the 

* French Legislature. But he 
“got by” solely through his personal 
prestige. For the programme on re- 
parations which he offered is no pro- 
gramme at all; at any rate, it is.as 
vague as an American presidential 
platform. M. Briand is expected 
to do what may be done through per- 


suasion, and he is a master in that 
kind. If Lloyd George can not by 
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persuasion be brought round to sup- 
port a sizable reparations total, what 
next? Itis reasonable to infer from 
the attitude of the French Chamber 
that, if persuasion fails, M. Briand 
will be expected to name the mini- 
mum French figure; and that, if M. 
Briand is not-up to so stiff a rdle, he 
will be succeeded by M. Poincaré, as 
to whose sentiments there is no doubt 
whatever. But arumor is riding the 
winds that M. Briand will demand 
that the Germans make five yearly 
payments of $750,000,000 each, and 
that the fixing of the total figure be 
postponed until after the expiration 
of the said five years. It seems in- 
credible, the arrangement suggested 
seems the very worst conceivable; 
yet the rumor may be correct. The 
French, now unsupported, and threat- 
ened with industrial ruin, may be 
imagined to hope that by the end of 
five years the present British Govern- 
ment will be supplanted by a Gov- 
ernment more in the line of British 
tradition, in other words influenced 
more by broad and generous consider- 
ations of international right, and less 
by the pressure of real or supposed 
commercial interest. 


eos future Tasso who will sing 

the twentieth-century deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem may not care to 
take into account -a recent version of 
that event which perhaps ought not to 
_ be pronounced untrue simply because 
it is so good. The morning the Turks 
abandoned Jerusalem a British mess 
cook, in search of eggs, came upon 
what seemed to him a large village, 
the inhabitants of which insisted on 
receiving him as a conquering hero. 
With every manifestation of delight 
on their part, and considerable be- 
wilderment on his, the townspeople 
led him into the city, where a “‘toff 
on a balcony” tried to bestow on him 
the keys of the city—the city was his. 


We seem to recall that in that very. 


neighborhood a young man many 
years ago went in search of his 
father’s asses and returned with a 
kingdom. Whether the mess cook 
returned with his eggs or without 
them, he had a story which his 
Colonel at once passed on to the 
Brigadier General. Mounting his 
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horse, the Brigadier dashed into the 
city and allowed the Mayor to be- 
stow the keys upon him. The Ma- 
jor General, having meanwhile got 
wind of what was going on, presented 
himself on the scene and ordered the 
keys returned and once more formally 
delivered to him. His hour of tri- 
umph, however, was brief, for the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Allen- 
by, wired that he would himself take 
the surrender of the city. The rest 
is history—except that the Mayor is 
reported to have died shortly after 
of pneumonia, brought on by stand- 
ing hatless upon his baleony while he 
surrendered the city to the.cook, the 
Brigadier, the Major General, and the 
Commander-in-Chief. Just there 
comes in that touch of art which is 
constantly spoiling the good things 
of life. 


R. H. G. WELLS has never been 
able to exercise much patience 

with people who disagree with him. 
When, twelve years ago, he went into 
the Fabian Society and proceeded to 
show the veterans of that organiza- 
tion the error of their ways, the 
tumult and the shouting thereof 
echoed round the world. Mr. Wells 
said things about his elders, and said 
them so persistently and loudly, that 
finally he drew upon himself a sweep- 
ing reproof from Mr. George Ber- 
nard Shaw. “Take all the sins which 
Wells ascribes to his colleagues,” said 
Shaw, “multiply the total by ten, 
square the result, cube it, raise it to 
the millionth power and square it 
again and you will still fall short of 
the truth about Wells. I never met 
such a chap. I could not survive 
meeting such another.” Mr. Wells is 
still, after all these years, somewhat 
free with his controversial amenities. 
The mild and inoffensive Mr. Sidney 
Webb was characterized not a great 
while ago as a “rotten little incessant 
egotistical intriguer,” a creature no 
better, in fact, than Lenin, though 
since then Lenin (but not Webb) has 
taken an immense leap upward in the 
novelist’s estimation. Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, who crossed swords 
with Mr. Wells on the subject of Bol- 
shevik Russia, is, it would seem, “a 
liar,” ‘“‘an excited imbecile,” ‘‘a silly 
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ranter,”’ “a forger,’” and the Lord 
knows what else; while Mr. Winston 
Churchill is such a moral and intel- 
lectual bankrupt, so “inattentive to 
any reality and so unteachable by any 
experience,” that words are wasted 
in the attempt to give him fitting 
characterization. People who really 
must disagree with Mr. Wells—and 
there are a few dissidents and ob- 
jectors—will show wisdom by care- 
fully keeping their opinions to them- 
selves. 


Pee way to end capitalism is to 

feed it all the Kamchatkas and 
other concessions it asks. It will 
thereby overgorge and destroy itself. 
Something like that appears to be the 
official Soviet theory, though the doc- 
trinaire verbiage in which it is pro- 
pounded leaves much in obscurity. 
Conversion to the theory is, however, 
tardy. The Bukharin element ap- 
parently rejects it outright, and pro- 
Bolshevik circles in other lands 
would seem to look upon it with a cer- 
tain degree of skepticism. Not be- 
fore has there been, among the revo- 
lutionary brethren of the rest of the 
world, so painful a hesitancy in jus- 
tifying a Soviet act or in accepting 
a Soviet interpretation. The sup- 
pression of speech, press, and assem- 
blage, inconsistent as that may seem 
for a democratic codperative com- 
monwealth, did not disturb any of 
the faithful, for the ample reason 
that every fiery zealot knows that if 
ever he and his group come to power, 
all opposition will be relentlessly sup- 
pressed. The conscription of labor 
may have caused a momentary gasp; 
the moment, however, that it was ex- 
plained as an exercise of “proletarian 
self-discipline,” all was well again. 
But the granting to foreign capital- 
ists of illimitable territories, sup- 
posedly rich in minerals, is at first 
a little hard to accept; and only by 
repeating the formula of explanation 
over and over again will even the 
most faithful devotee believe in its 
orthodoxy. As for the capitalists, we 
imagine that they are one and all per- 
fectly willing to try the experiment 
—provided it looks profitable—de- 
spite the imputed risk to the whole 
capitalist structure. 
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Impressionism in the 
Judiciary 


aan Supreme Court of the United 

States has always been more 
than a merely judicial tribunal. It 
has been one of the primary factors 
that have moulded our national pol- 
ity. The real force and effect of 
our written Constitution—one may 
almost say the very nature of our 
political being—was determined 


hardly more essentially by that in-. 


strument itself than by the decisions 
which, under the masterful sway of 
the great Chief Justice, the Supreme 
Court rendered in thirty-four forma- 
tive years of the young Republic. 
And throughout the decades that have 
followed, it has been an almost uni- 
versally acknowledged fact that in 
questions of high moment and wide 
bearing the decisions of the Court 
have been shaped not exclusively by 
ordinary rules of literal interpreta- 
tion, but in a very large measure 
by overshadowing considerations of 
public policy. 

For this kind of latitude in the ex- 
ercise of its power, there have been 
reasons of insuperable cogency. In 
the first place, the Constitution it- 
self, while drawn up with masterly 
clearness and simplicity, did not at- 
tempt any minute specification either 
of the powers it conferred or of the 
restraints it imposed. Its provi- 
sions had as much definiteness as 
was consistent with the breadth of 
the purposes it contemplated, but not 
the kind of definiteness which should 
make the application of them a mere 
matter of legal technique. The Su- 
preme Court thus became the guar- 
dian of the great design incorporat- 
ed in the Constitution, bound indeed 
by its language in so far as that was 
clearly. binding, but called upon to ex- 
ercise, not merely as a right but as a 
duty, its own judgment as to the 
fundamental intent of the great char- 
ter where its prescriptions were not 
unmistakably decisive. And in ex- 
ercising this judgment, it has, in choos- 
ing between two possible courses, 
been guided above all by the desire 
to decide in favor of the course 
that it deemed to be dictated either 
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by the manifest demand of the situ- 
ation with which it was confronted, 
or by the permanent requirements of 
the nation’s integrity and well-being. 

Nor has this spirit been confined 
to the interpretation of the Consti- 
tution itself; it has extended, though 
in a far less degree, to the interpre- 
tation of specific statutes. Perhaps 
the most notable instance of this in 


recent years was the great and long-. 


deferred decision in the matter of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust act—the de- 
cision in which it was laid down that 
the provisions of the act must be 
understood not in that extreme lit- 
eral sense which would have made the 
law absolutely unworkable, but in 
the light of “the rule of reason.” 
What the Supreme Court did in this 
case may almost be described as be- 
ing the diametrical opposite of such 
a position as that speciously taken by 
Portia in her case against Shylock— 
a position which raises the exact let- 
ter of the bond to a preposterous 
altitude, and which is repugnant to 
the instincts of justice and common 
sense. Latitude such as_ this—if 
latitude it can be called—the Su- 
preme Court has been in the con- 
stant habit of exercising; and it is 
largely because it has done so—in 
marked contrast to some of the most 
notable of our State courts—that it 
has maintained its high standing in 
the esteem of the nation. 

But ‘breadth is one thing, and 
looseness is quite another. To bring 
the saving grace of common sense to 
the aid of verbal exegesis—to take 
into account the facts of the world 
as well as the text of the law—is, in- 
deed, to temper judicial interpreta- 
tion with practical statesmanship; 
but it still leaves the part of the 
judge paramount, the part of the 
statesman or politician secondary, in 
the decisions of the court. If the 
Supreme Court should ever go be- 
yond this sober and rational tradi- 
tion—if it should take the position 
that the letter of the law is a matter 
of small consequence when it con- 
flicts with the Court’s own notion of 
the purpose of the lawmakers—then 
we shall have arrived at the begin- 
ning of the end of the Court’s au- 
thority. 
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And this is precisely what Judge 
Holmes did in his brief dissenting 
opinion on the stock-dividend case, 
to which we referred in our disctis- 
sion of the secondary-boycott case 
two weeks ago. Nay, he went even 
further than that; he based his sum- 
mary rejection of all “‘nice questions’’ 
as to what the Sixteenth Amendment 
means—his rejection of the applica- 
tion of ‘sound principles” to the defi- 
nition of the word “income’’—not on 
what the lawmakers who drafted it 
intended, nor on what Congress in- 
tended when it passec the Amend- 
ment, but on “what most people not 
lawyers would suppose when they 
voted for it.” And while Judge Bran- 
deis, in the argument of his dissent- 
ing opinion in the secondary-boycott 
case, did not by any means go so far 
as this, yet he resorted, for justifi- 
cation of his opinion of the meaning 
of the Clayton Act, to citations hay- 
ing little more relevance than this to 
the intent of Congress in its enact- 
ment. He pointed to the growth of 
a certain trend in public opinion, as 
shown by the utterances of various 
persons having either no connection 
at all, or no responsible connection, 
with the enactment of the law under 
consideration; and he adduced these 
things not by way of clearing up am- 
biguities or obscurities of language, 
but as in themselves competent evi- 
dence of the intent of the law. 

We can think of no better term 
than impressionism to characterize 
this attitude. And the danger of intro- 
ducing the impressionist spirit in the 
judicial interpretation of law ought 
to be obvious to any one who will 
consider it seriously for a moment. 
That danger extends far beyond the 
discrediting of the courts, and even 
beyond the uncertainty which it obvi- 
ously introduces as to the meaning 
of the law. To reduce such uncer- 
tainty to the smallest attainable min- 
imum has always been one of the 
prime objects aimed at in the insti- 
tutions of enlightened and self-gov- 
erning nations; and one of the chief 
means of removing it has been the 
steady maintenance of the principle 
that a law must, so far as possible, 
be interpreted from within its own 
text. If this principle is to be aban- 
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doned, and if the impressionist view 
is to become current, there will in- 
evitably be built up in the minds of 
lawmaking bodies the habit of re- 
garding the choice of words in the 
framing of a law as a matter of sub- 
ordinate importance. With all its 
shortcomings, such a body as our 
Congress does bestow a great deal of 
critical scrutiny on the language of a 
proposed law. But if it becomes 
doubtful whether the courts are going 
to feel bound by “sound principles” 
in interpreting the words of the law, 
obviously one: of two consequences 
will follow. Either there will be a 
relaxation of the scrutiny as being 
futile, or recourse will be taken to 
such minute and peculiar specifica- 
tions of intent as are sure to encum- 
ber any general law with ill-consid- 
ered, vexatious, and injurious provi- 
sions. In either case the character of 
legislation will be affected to its gross 
detriment; and in all probability both 
consequences would follow. But is 
there any reason why the Supreme 
Court, or any court, should abandon 
the established principles of inter- 
pretation and substitute for them the 
promptings of impressionism? 


Upper Silesia 


MONTH ago the German Govern- 

ment gave out a communiqué 
denying the truth of a rumor con- 
cerning negotiations, said to be in 
progress or in contemplation, between 
Germany and Poland for an amicable 
partition of Upper Silesia. The Ger- 
man Government, it said, would 
strictly adhere to the terms of the 
Versailles treaty. The legendary 
“Vertragstreue” was not, of course, 
the motive for preferring the plebis- 
cite prescribed by the treaty to a 
peaceful give-and-take with Poland. 
The Germans can not believe in the 
possibility of their losing the prov- 
ince, and, being confident of an elec- 


_ toral success, they prefer to run the 


risk of a plebiscite rather than cede 
part of the territory by agreement. 


_ Their assurance has no firmer foun- 


_ must be shall be. 


dation than the reasoning that what 
Their belief in his- 
torical necessity, that evil guide and 


_ soother of the nation’s conscience, has 
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not been shaken by the Nemesis of 
war. Germany must keep Upper Si- 
lesia in order to live, therefore Ger- 
many can not lose it. Of course, if 
its retention can be secured by an 
arrangement with the Allies, so much 
the better. Says Dr. Simons to them, 
through the medium of inspired edi- 
torials: Restore all German property 
seized by you, reduce your armies of 
occupation, guarantee freedom of 
trade to Germany, give us back part 
of our merchant shipping, and if, in 
addition, you leave us in possession 
of Upper Silesia, we will waive the 
treaty clause which provides that the 
total indemnity to be paid by us shall 
be fixed before May 1, 1921. 


One would think that the Germans 
were the injured party, and the pro- 
posal a generous concession of which 
their magnanimity alone was capable. 
Besides, in insisting on their right to 
Upper Silesia, they are acting, inci- 
dentally, for the good of France. For 
if they shall fulfill their obligations 
to the last ton of coal, they must have 
control of the Silesian mines, which 
surpass those of the Ruhr basin in 
wealth. So the Germans are san- 
guine that Upper Silesia will remain 
theirs. They may extort it, along 
with other concessions, from the Al- 
lies, in exchange for a yielding atti- 
tude in the indemnity question; or, 
if that fails, the superior advantages 
of German civilization will bait the 
Silesian populace into voting for in- 
corporation of their province with the 
Reich. 


It is true the majority speak Polish, 
or at least a Polish dialect. But lan- 
guage is not an infallibly decisive fac- 
tor. The Masurians of East Prussia, 
whose language is Polish, have voted 
for German citizenship! It is true 
the Upper Silesians, like the Poles 
in Prussia, were treated under the 
Hohenzollerns as second-rate subjects 
who had no right to expect that the 
Prussian officials who governed them 
should acquire their despicable patois. 
But the recollection of the indignities 
suffered under Prussian Junkerdom 
can not now sway the plebiscite to 
Germany’s disadvantage. For the 
Germans have lately passed a law 
which establishes Upper Silesia as a 
self-governing state within the Reich, 
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whereas Poland promises her only 
provincial autonomy. And even those 
who still resent past humiliations can 
not be blind to the material and tech- 
nical efficiency of that otherwise per- 
haps detestable Prussian régime. 
Such schools and roads and railways 
and canals as the German rulers built 
they can not expect to obtain, or even 
to retain in good repair, under the 
Government of Poland. 


Thus reason panders to the wish 
and makes it father of a dubious 
breed of thoughts. But reason does 
not always, does but seldom, sway the 
electorate so much as sentiment does. 
The memory of past indignities may 
prove a deterrent of greater force 
than the allurements of good roads 
and sound education. The name Prus- 
sian may have in Silesian ears an 
odious sound which makes any Prus- 
sian gift, though it be self-govern- 
ment, an object of suspicion. The 
Masurians, in spite of their Polish 
speech, voted for Germany, it is true. 
But the Masurians are Protestants. 
The Upper Silesians, on the contrary, 
are Catholics, and their affinity, in 
speech and religion, to the Poles is a 
strong asset for Poland. An auton- 
omous Catholic Upper Silesia within 
the Reich would be grist to the mill 
of the German Centre party, but it 
is doubtful whether the Polish-speak- 
ing clergy of the debated territory 
will advise the people to carry their 
corn that way. 

There is one factor, indeed, that 
bodes little good for Poland, but 
which the Germans, for obvious rea- 
sons, do not care to stress: the aver- 
sion of the Upper Silesians, which 
they share with all peoples, to com- 
pulsory military service. Fate plays 
an ironical game with us mortals. 
France, which has insisted, and still 
insists, on the disarmament of Ger- 
many, and aided Poland in the equip- 
ment of an army levied by compul- 
sory service, has thereby made the 
enemy country more attractive to the 
border population which is to choose 
between it and her Polish ally. What 
would the Germans say if they re- 
covered, thanks to their defenseless 
state, what they lost as a result of 
their armed aggression? They would 
doubtless say, ‘‘Historical necessity.” 
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The Arithmetic of 
Thrift 


AVING is not the same thing as 

thrift; thrift is a larger quality 
than that covered by the word sav- 
ing. There are active exertions of 
skill and judgment and energy that 
go into the making of a truly thrifty 
manager which are quite disconnect- 
ed with the simple exercise of absti- 
nence from expenditure which is in- 
dicated by the word “saving.” The 
French peasant and bourgeois, and the 
French housewife, for example, have 
long been noted for their thrift in the 
full sense of the word; for the care 
with which they have made their re- 
sources go as far as possible through 
skillful utilization, as well as their 
prudence in making due provision for 
old age and for the “rainy day.” 
With the typical American of any 
class, rich or poor, the exercise of 
that kind of painstaking thrift which 
makes the most of one’s resources is 
extremely unusual. 

To effect a genuine change in this 
disposition is a project that few will 
regard as offering any prospect of 
success; and certainly not very much 
can be accomplished in this direction 
through the now familiar expedient 
of devoting. a week to. “giving a 
thought” to the subject. But in the 
simple matter of saving, the centring 
of attention upon its advantages 
might quite conceivably produce a 
substantial effect. And we are in- 
clined to think that one of the most 
promising of all the ways in which 
this might be attempted is that of 
bringing to the front—and keeping 
them there—some of the striking 
arithmetical aspects of what small but 
steady savings can accomplish. 

Mr. Micawber’s rueful reflection— 
“annual income twenty pounds, annu- 
al expenditure nineteen nineteen six, 
result happiness; annual income 
twenty pounds, annual expendi- 
ture twenty nought six, result 
misery,” might be a good “slo- 
gan” for the propaganda; but to “put 
it over,’ something much more definite 
arithmetically is necessary. A large 
part of the failure of people to save 
is due to their want of a vivid realiza- 
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tion of how much can be achieved by 
it. If the salient facts of compound 
interest, of annuities, of various de- 
sirable forms of insurance, were 
brought briefly and attractively to 
everybody’s attention, millions of per- 
sons might make most beneficent sav- 
ings who now fail to do so simply 
from want of thought. Everybody 
ought not merely to know, but to be 
familiar with, the fact that at 6 per 
cent compound interest, a thousand 
dollars grows into nearly six thou- 
sand in thirty years, and more than 
ten thousand dollars in forty years; 
that even at five per cent it becomes 
forty-four hundred and seventy-two 
hundred dollars in those periods, re- 
spectively ; that by saving a hundred 
dollars a year—two dollars a week— 
one accumulates, at five per cent., 
more than $6,600 in thirty years and 
the handsome sum of $12,000 in forty 
years—and of course, at six per cent. 
much more still. 

But it is through the annuity plan 
—the application of the accumulated 
sum to the payment of an annual in- 
come during life—that the efficacy 
of saving as a provision for old age 
becomes truly impressive. It is a 


_ thousand pities that the potentialities 


of this method are not utilized by the 
people on any such scale as might be 
attained. A great corporation organ- 
ized for the promotion of this object 
would be one of the most beneficent 
enterprises imaginable. Of course 
some of the great insurance compa- 
nies perform this function to a 
greater or less extent; but they do 
not devote themselves to the object 
in a whole-hearted and comprehen- 
sive way. Such a corporation as we 
have in mind would not only devise, 
but energetically propagate, those 
schemes of annuity saving that would 
best stimulate thrift and give the 
greatest possible benefit to those who 
exercise the virtue of systematic sav- 
ing. One desideratum which, in our 
judgment, it ought especially to keep 
in mind is that of ‘the adaptation of 
each particular annuity contract or 
insurance policy to one specific pur- 
pose. How important this is may be 
indicated by an example or two. 

To provide for one’s own old age 
the best plan, in the case of persons 
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of small income, is to make annual 
payments until reaching a certain age 
(or until death, if that should come 
before the end of the period), and 
receive from that age until death a 
stipulated annual income. Upon this 
plan a man of 25, paying $100 a year 
until he reaches the age of 60 would, 
for the remainder of his life, receive 
an income of something like $1,000 a 
year; would not this guarantee of in- 
dependence in old age be sufficient to 
determine many a man to make the 
slight effort necessary to bring about 
a saving of $100 a year? Of course, 
this is the opposite of life insurance— 
it is a protection for oneself in case 
one lives long, not a protection for 
one’s family in case one dies early. 

But this latter should be provided 
by a separate policy directed solely to 
that end; and in many instances this 
could be made vastly more effective 
for the particular purpose in view 
than is customary. Often the sole ob- 
ject of the person insuring his life is 
to make provision for one individ- 
ual who would otherwise suffer want 
in the event of his death; and this 
object can be obtained at vastly less 
expense than is involved in the ordi- 
nary life insurance. Thus a husband 
wishing solely to provide for his wife 
in the event of her surviving him 
might take out a policy which re- 
quired him to make a certain annual 
payment during his own life, in re- 
turn for an annuity to be paid to — 
his wife, in the event that she sur- 
vives him. In this way a very mod- — 
erate annual payment would suffice © 
to assure the wife a position of ample 
comfort; the insured would be getting — 
just what he wanted and would not 
be wasting money on a provision for — 
heirs-at-law about whom he is not at — 
all concerned. And in the case where ~ 
it is a mother or father who is con- — 
cerned, instead of a wife, the pay- 
ment required would be of absolutely — 
trivial magnitude. We can not go 
into further details; but these illus- — 
trations may suffice to indicate what — 
might be achieved by a vigorous ef- ‘ 
fort to bring home to everybody the — 
possibilities of well-directed saving, — 
and to provide everybody who. wishes E 
it with the mechanism for putting } 
these possibilities into effect. ; 
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Must the Automobile 
Be Abolished 2 


“NfOTOR Bandits Escape.” . This 

newspaper headline is becom- 
ing so much a commonplace that the 
breakfast table would look very queer 
without it. An engine of destruction 
making robbery and murder simple 
and unrequited, causing the loss of 
thousands of lives by accidents and 
the crippling of countless children; 
a facile pimp of flashy roadhouses 
—this, in plain terms, is the indict- 
ment which must be brought against 
the automobile. The case against it 
is even stronger than that against 
liquor, for whereas the individual’s 
relation to the latter has never been 
subject to a license, everyone must 
have a license to drive a car, and is, 
therefore, under the direct supervi- 
sion of the police. The automobile 
is clearly unregenerate. With all 
the safeguards of the law thrown 
about it, it continues to be the great- 
est fomenter of injury, manslaughter, 
murder, unhappiness, and crime in 
general. 

Thus far, our attitude towards the 
automobile has been strangely old- 
fashioned. We think merely of the 
blessings it bestows. The farmer 
with his Ford taking his family on 
picnics, away from drudgery; bright 
parties starting out on Sunday, and 
the general exodus from the suffocat- 
ing existence of the city—such is the 
glowing picture we draw. _ This, or 
something like it, is the picture which 
used to serve for the ameliorations 
that come from the cup. ‘The poor 
workingman stopping on his way 
home for a cool glass of beer; 
the democratic garden with its cool 
refreshments; the jollity of song and 
the flowing bowl. The hardships of 
intemperance were, of course, no re- 
cent discovery, but it was felt that 
drinking offered a momentary escape 
from the prosaic, a chance to warm 
the heart and to indulge in sentiment, 
which more than made up for the dis- 
tressing cases of those who were too 
weak to withstand the lure to excess. 


Back and Side go bare, go bare, 
Back and Side go bare, 
But, Belly, God give thee good ale enough. 


We have changed all that. The 


spotlight has been directed to the in- 
dubitable mass of misery and degra- 
dation; the brighter side of the pic- 
ture is now in the shadow. If drink 
make my brother to offend ‘ 
is the new fashion. Horace and 
Dickens, who, we all admit, under- 
stood and sympathized with the weak- 
nesses of human nature, even while 
they set forth the charms of drinking, 
are listened to no more; we are in a 
better position than they to decide 
what is good for the race. Sharper 
than an adder’s tooth is the inroad 
made by liquor; we have abolished 
liquor, and the country is in a way 
to recover from the centuries of evil 
which it brought about. 

This is all very well, but the lesson 
of prohibition should have taught us 
the danger of permitting an evil to 
grow hoary before suppressing’ it. 
In our midst is another monster, re- 
joicing like a strong man to run a 
race. When Samuel Butler, several 
decades ago, prophesied that the next 
tyrant of mankind would be the ma- 
chine, he was evidently thinking of 
the automobile, beside which, in his 
mind, that old sinner, John Barley- 
corn, must have seemed pale. 

For ourselves—it is only a sense of 
justice and a feeling of solicitude for 
the consistency of our opponents 
which prompt these reflections—we 
should oppose abolishing the automo- 
bile, just as we registered our disap- 
proval of prohibition. The point is 
that, as a people, we have got beyond 
the age of trial and error, when one 
thing at a time was the slogan, and 
have entered the age of dogmatic as- 
sertion, in which consistency is every- 
thing. If in our zeal to hasten the pace 
towards the millennium we adopt bat- 
tle-cries that whip up sentiment and 
moral righteousness, like Anti-Saloon 
League and Sunday for the Poor Man, 
these are merely tricks of the trade. 
What counts is the reasoned position 
which maintains that right is right 
and sees no distinctions among in- 
stitutions containing a considerable 
degree of evil. Because opium brought 
distress and misery and had to be 
withheld, it was our privilege and 
duty to prohibit the sale of liquor, 
which, too, provides undoubted oppor- 
tunities for wretchedness. In our 


present mood no lines must be drawn, 
no favors shown: all habits and cus- 
toms containing a large element of 
wickedness should be outiawed. Well, 
what an engine of terror and destruc- 
tion the automobile is capable of be- 
ing is demonstrated by the newspa- 
pers day by day; the frequency and 
enormity of the evil no one can well 
deny. Surely, the evils of liquor never 
made such persistent demands upon 
the art of the headlines—they did not, 
at least, until prohibition came in. 

But to reason in this way is to be 
drunk with consistency and a priori 
arguments. It was this sort of at- 
titude which produced a lot of silly 
confusion during the war. Quoth 
the pacifist, with the backing of the 
intellectual radical, ‘““Germany’s treat- 
ment of Belgium is no more to be 
condemned than the American lynch- 
ings of negroes,” forgetting that the 
one was a deliberate, organized ac- 
tion by the German Government, the 
other sporadic upwellings of hot 
blood. To reason thus is evidently to 
show no regard for proper limits or 
distinctions. And it lends strength to 
Socialism, for if we are bent ruthless- 
ly upon abolishing all great evils, we 
must abolish poverty, which it is ad- 
mitted on all sides we can abolish 
if we are willing to give up the habits 
of thought and action .-which have 
made this country what it is. 

Prohibition of liquor, with all its 
evils and blessings, came in largely 
as a war measure, but it is being used 
as a valiant precedent, as well it 
might be. If the automobile is per- 
mitted to go on, it is only because we 
have not the imagination to see how 
close an analogy it offers to liquor, 
and not because we have the imagina- 
tion to understand life’s values. We 
may yet be spared from being a 
people of dogmatic logicians. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
January 21.] 

AUSTRIA: Austria is in desperate 
misery and dangerous unrest. Her finan- 
cial condition is almost ludicrously bad. 
A “blow-up” threatens unless the Allies 
lend financial assistance promptly and 
with no niggard hand. It is decidedly 
‘ap to” the Allies and (may we timidly 
add?) the United States; for never was 
a worse mess made than has been made 
of Austria. After all, a billion dollars 
falls far short of representing the plea- 
sure Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, and other 
Austrians have given us. Couldn’t we 
lend Austria a billion dollars in grati- 
tude to them? 


FRANCE: M. Briand, the new Pre- 
mier, received an overwhelming vote of 
confidence from the Chamber, though he 
stated his policies in only the vaguest 
way. M. Briand is very versatile. He 
is expected to “roar you an ’twere any 
nightingale,” to start with; and if that 
doesn’t work with Mr. Lloyd George, he 
is counted on to let out a noise to af- 
fright the desert monarch himself. At 
least we hope so; since we are convinced 
that M. Loucheur, the new Minister of 
the Liberated Regions, speaks by the card 
when he says that the Germans are mon- 
strously bluffing and can pay a great deal 
more than what they say is their very 
outside limit. We Americans used to 
admire the calling of a bluff; doubtless 
we are too far gone in virtue now for 
any such thing. 

The grand question, in our opinion, is: 
“What is the limit of concession that 
French sentiment (grown impatient 
through contemplation of the mounting 
budget, of the falling franc, and of un- 
employment, in France, and of the con- 
trasting industrial revival in Germany) 
will allow M. Briand to make to Lloyd 
George, in return for pledge of British 
support? 

The Allied Premiers meet in Paris on 
January 24. 


GERMANY: ‘The Crown Prince is 
plotting. Some take his activities seri- 
ously; others decline to do so. 

On January 18, 1871, the German Em- 
pire came into existence at Versailles. 
To many a German savant the words of 
that most beautiful of the Nineteen 
Pieces of Old Poetry (Chinese) must 
have wistfully recalled themselves on 
January 18, 1921: 
pea of that day has made me suddenly 

old, 
The months and years draw swiftly to their 
close.” 
In Berlin the anniversary was espe- 
cially marked by the formation of a new 
party; the “King’s Party,” or ‘‘League 


of the Upright” (we prefer the latter 
title as having the right Prussian bou- 
quet). This party will be a Roland for 
the Oliver of the newly-formed ‘‘Repub- 
lican League.” It will take a long time 
to rid the memory of the Hohenzollern. 
There is still, we believe, a good deal of 
solemn Jacobite mummery; the toast is 
still drunk to “the king over the water.” 


GREAT BRITAIN: Unemployment 
seems to be increasing at an alarming 
rate. The Government is doubtless doing 
its honest best; it is not to be blamed if 
it lacks the genius to envisage and deal 
efficiently with the multiplying problems 
of this delightful age of transition. Ap- 
parently it can not think beyond pallia- 
tives; and can not even make choice 
among palliatives. The labor leaders, 
instead of codperating, seem to enjoy the 
Government’s embarrassment; seem dis- 
posed to turn it to their own political ad- 
vantage. They tell the Government that 
the situation is of the latter’s making; 
let the Government find a solution. In 
the meantime, doles, more doles; else 
there’s no telling what may happen. 
Revolution, perhaps! 

Some weeks ago the Government threw 
out the suggestion that a considerable 
emigration to the Dominions, supported 
by liberal grants, might ease the indus- 
trial situation. Immediately a howl of 
sentimental protest went up from the 
press. But it would ease the situation. 
It would be a sound, fundamental, partial 
solution, not a mere palliative. Britain 
is greatly overpopulated. The effect of 
such emigration, generously financed, 
would be beneficent to all concerned; to 
Britain, to the Empire, to the individual 
emigrant. The well-fed British emi- 
grant in British Columbia or New Zea- 
land should be a more valuable imperial 
asset than the starving proletarian in 
London or Glasgow, under continual in- 
citement by the agents of Lenin. The 
fact is that genuine solutions are being 
obstructed more by sentimentalism than 
by Red rage. A weekly dole of two 
pounds for each householder, of twenty- 
five shillings for each single man or 
woman out of employment; such is the 
demand. And a million of the said un- 
employed! But emigration would be so 
cruel. 

Sir Auckland Geddes has gone to Lon- 
don to take counsel with his Government 
upon the sundry problems of common in- 
terest to the United States and Britain, 
which await solution. The imminence of 
a new Administration in Washington 
gives a heightened relief to these prob- 
lems. Doubtless among the various mat- 
ters discussed will be: disarmament, 
American feeling and behavior concern- 
ing Ireland, the oil question, the Panama 


tolls question, the German cables, Japan, 
the British debt to.the U. S., American” 
tariff legislation, Mexico, and American 
views on the League of Nations, German 
reparations, German disarmament. 

It is said that the British Government 
is going to pronounce definitely against 
the capital ship. In the creation of the 
world, the capital ship was not sufficiently 
considered. Adequate harborage for the 
largest present types is very rare. Soon 
the Panama Canal will have to be 
widened. The Deity should have pro- 
vided himself with naval advisers. What 
fools these mortals be! 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: Re- 
ports conflict; some say that the Turks, 
others that the Greeks are winning. The 
latest report gives victory to the Turks. 

The situation in Persia is obscure. The 
British troops seem to have withdrawn 
from Teheran, and Bolshevik troops seem 
to have once more entered Persia (if 
indeed they ever evacuated that country). 
The Bolsheviks seem to have offered Per- 
sia a treaty, acceptance or imposition of 
which would make Persia a protectorate 
of Moscow. Apparently the treaty would 
allow Moscow use of Persia as a military 
base. 

The Emir of Afghanistan has re- 
quested Mustapha Kemal to send him a 
military mission to reorganize his army, 
“which is ready to take the field for the 
emancipation of our brothers.” It is not 
clear who “our brothers” may be, but 
the Emir is a brother worth having. 
Mustapha’s prestige grows apace. 


INDIA: The Government of India, 
yielding to pressure for economy by na- 
tive councilors, is going to make a very 
considerable reduction in its military 
forces, both native and British contin- 
gents. A considerable part of the Brit- 
ish press is greatly alarmed, in view of 
the increasing unrest and agitation in 
India. The action of the Indian Govern- 
ment is extremely courageous; whether 
wise or no, time will tell. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Socialist 
Congress at Leghorn resulted as was ex- 
pected. Two-thirds of the delegates voted 
against adhesion to the Third Interna- 
tional. The minority formed a Com- 
munist Party. Lenin now knows who 
are his Italian friends. 

A lamentable condition of unemploy- 
ment is reported from South Africa. 

The negotiations between the Chinese 
and Far Eastern Republics have been 
broken off. Verkhni Udinsk could not 
furnish satisfactory guarantees for the 
safety of Chinese property and nationals. 

It.is understood that the Cuban situa- 
tion is shaping itself not unsatisfactorily. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Skies Clearing 


Y common consent, the last six and a 
half years have been the most mo- 
mentous and perilous in the history of 
modern civilization. A war of unparal- 
leled magnitude, accompanied by destruc- 
tion of human life and mutilation of 
human bodies and devastation of property 
on a scale never before imagined, the 
extinguishing of four great and ancient 
empires, the creation of a multitude of 
small new states on the basis of supposed 
ethnographic identity without considera- 
. tion of the economic resources by which 
alone they can live, the grasp of Russia 
by two tyrants exercising the power of 
life and death without process of law and 
avowedly determined to destroy the 
right of private property on which civi- 
lization is based, their vigorous efforts 
to extend their theory of government by 
one class to the detriment of others not 
only into Western Europe, but among 
the teeming millions of India and Cen- 
tral Asia, the threat of Germany, with 
cowardice analogous to that of a beaten 
bully, that unless she is allowed to escape 
the obligations of the Versailles Treaty 
she will turn Bolshevik and inject the 
poisonous virus through Central and 
Western Europe, the apparent adoption 
of some of the Bolshevik theories in 
Italy, the cooling off of the warm friend- 
ship and codperation of the war period 
between France and England, the social 
unrest, waste, extravagance, and profi- 
teering in the United States—this aggre- 
gation of unforeseen and stupendous 
facts and the problems resulting from 
them have brought a strain on civiliza- 
' tion which seemed at one time almost to 
have reached the breaking point. 

The signing of the armistice and the 
agreement upon the terms of peace, far 
from solving the problems produced by 
the war, seemed only to create or at least 
to aggravate them. In the terms of the 
armistice a terrible mistake was made. 
Ludendorff’s book shows clearly that, in 
fear of retribution for the brutal and 
barbaric destruction of property in 
France and Belgium, Germany would 
have signed any terms rather than in- 
cur the risk of an invasion of her own 
territory. The armistice should have pro- 
vided that Germany lay down her arms 
wherever her troops stood on November 
11, 1918, and that not a rifle, not a ma- 
chine gun, not an aeroplane, not a piece 
of artillery, not a pound of ammunition 
or supplies should be returned to Ger- 
many. There is ground to believe that 
such terms were favored by the French 
and American commanding generals in 
the field, but that they were overruled 
by the interposition of the President 
of the United States; with the result that 
the German armies marched back 
through the cities of the Fatherland, 


with banners flying and arms in their 
hands, representing themselves as vic- 
tors in the field who had lost the war 
solely by reason of the British blockade 
and the suffering it inflicted on their 
women and children. Hence their trucu- 
lent, evasive, and dishonest course in all 
their efforts during the last eighteen 
months to destroy the Versailles Treaty. 
Had they marched back into Germany 
disarmed, the attitude of the German 
people during the last two years would 
have been totally different. 

Now, at last, we begin (in the lan- 
guage of the street) to see daylight. 
France is determined that Germany shall 
live up to the Treaty, and she has the 
means, either with or without the sup- 
port of her late allies, to enforce her will. 
She has an army of 700,000 men ready 
for active service, highly trained, fully 
equipped, and inspired by the highest 
morale. She has her agents, in connec- 
tion with the surrender of arms, in every 
town of consequence in Germany. At 
the first sign of any attempt on the part 
of Germany to raise a new army, 
Marshal Foch will lead the French army 
across the Rhine and march straight to 
Berlin, there to dictate a treaty which 
will leave Germany no loophole of escape. 

In a few days a conference will be held 
at which France will at last acknowledge 
that it is to her interest as well as that 
of the rest of the world that the exact 
amount of the indemnity shall be finally 
and definitely fixed, so that Germany can 
settle down to work, trade can be re- 
newed between Germany and all other 
nations, and she can begin to earn and 
pay the determined amounts which she 
must and will pay. The result will be 
the revival of industry in France which 
has already made such unexpected strides 
in this direction, the commerce of the 
world will receive a new impulse, the 
problems of export trade, high prices, 
and unemployment in the United States 
will at least have a starting point for 
their solution. 

In Russia, three years of Marxian com- 
munism, combined with unexampled tyr- 
anny, has brought death by starvation to 
millions of her people, in the remote 
provinces all signs of government have 
disappeared, and untold misery is wide- 
spread. But at last the slow-thinking 
Russian peasant begins to realize that 
his idea of prosperity by confiscating 
other people’s property is but an irides- 
cent dream; he refuses to sell the product 
of his labor for worthless paper money. 
He is ready for a return to rational, 
stable government. The rumors of at- 
tempted assassination of Lenin are given 
in every day’s papers, and any morning 
we may expect to see the headlines that 
he has been killed or has fled. 


The day of illusions and of high- 
sounding phrases with two or three mean- 
ings; of great fortunes acquired in a 
few months on war contracts; of ex- 
travagant and foolish expenditure of 


_these ill-gotten gains; of abnormal prices 


for labor, riveters making $400 a week 
and coming to the Waldorf-Astoria to 
“blow it in,’ while their wives pur- 
chased diamonds and expensive furs; of 
the high cost of food, clothing, and rents, 
grinding the faces of teachers and other 
professional men and women, and of 
widows having a small and fixed income 
who could not pass on the increased cost 
to the next dealer in the chain but had 
to grin and bear it as the ultimate con- 
sumer—all this has passed. We now 
stand with both feet firmly on the 
ground, looking the facts in the face, 
and honestly trying to readjust ourselves 
to the slowly returning and almost for- 
gotten conditions—to many of the 
younger men the unknown conditions— 
of normal times. 

The railroads, after their orgy of ex- 
travagance and loose management, have 
been returned to their owners and their 
corporate managers have again intro- 
duced that discipline which existed seven 
years ago and which almost completely 
disappeared under Government control. 
If any one still believes in Government 
ownership of the railroads his voice is 
not heard in the land. The demand for 
retrenchment, for keeping the size of the 
Army and Navy within reasonable 
limits, for stopping the absurd prospect 
of creating the greatest navy in the 
world, and for disarmament of the three 
great naval Powers, is practically uni- 
versal. With the reduction of the cost of 
labor and materials building operations 
will be resumed during the coming sum- 
mer and the housing problem which has 
caused such acute suffering among peo- 
ple of small means will approach solu- 
tion. The reduction in the price of raw 
material and of labor at the mills and 
the depleted stocks will cause production 
to start up again on a lower level, and 
this in turn will lead purchasers to buy 
instead of merely looking on. Thus we 
stand at the threshold of a new pros- 
perity based on rational ideas, and the 
seven years of continued nightmare is 
nearly at an end. 

In the United States the parlor Bol- 
shevik is listened to with less patience 
than a year ago, and the action at AI- 
bany in regard to the Socialist members 
of the Legislature—whether wise or un- 
wise—has at least shown an overwhelm- 
ing majority of public opinion deter- 
mined that Socialism shall make no 
further advance. The Socialist vote in 
the United States was, in 1908, 3 per 
cent; in 1912, 6 per cent; in 1916, 3 per 
cent; and in 1920, 6 per cent of the total 
vote cast. The Socialist party has never 
cast an electoral vote. Its recorded 
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membership has fallen from 150,000 to 
25,000, owing to internal dissensions. 
The party has had a few members in 
previous Congresses. In the new Con- 
gress it hasnone. So there is ground for 


hope—even for reasonable confidence— 


that the worst is over; that civilization 
is not going to perish; that a new era is 
dawning, full of better things than the 
world has ever seen. 

Now may we say, as King David said 
in his old age, nearly three thousand 
years ago: 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains. 
From whence shall my help come? 
My help cometh from the Lord, 
Which made heaven and earth. 
* 


The Lord shall keep thee from all evil; 

He shall keep thy soul. 

And we can believe with the German 
poet, whom Goethe was so fond of quot- 
ing, who wrote over three hundred years 
ago: 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, 

Yet they grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, 

With exactness grinds He all. 
FRANCIS V. GREENE 


A View of the Single Tax 


HE proposal of the single tax, in one 

guise or another, is never allowed to 
be forgotten. Like the poor, it is always 
with us. Its propaganda no one can 
escape. The single-tax movement is ac- 
tive and earnest, and it is undismayed 
either by reverses or by that ordinarily 
more dispiriting thing, public indiffer- 
ence. In California, for instance, it is 
a hardy perennial, and though every al- 
ternate November it suffers a severe 
frost, the effect is seemingly only to in- 
duce a renewed vigor. By reason of the 
widespread confusion regarding theories 
of land taxation, the term “single tax” 
may mean almost anything. What is 
here meant is the unadulterated doctrine 
of the followers of Henry George. 

It is certain that in the towns and 
cities generally there is a widespread sen- 
timent for something (so long as it is 
not exclusive) in the nature of what the 
single-taxers propose. The single-tax 
propaganda has forced increased atten- 
tion to the land. If only these urban 
folk could be persuaded that this tax 
would not unduly disturb established 
revenue-producing systems, they might, 
in many sections, register their mandates 
at the polls to give it a trial. For it ex- 
presses in simple form a proposal to 
remedy what increasing numbers of per- 
sons have come to look upon as a giant 
evil—the appropriation by a few indi- 
viduals of the enormous values added to 
urban land by industry and the move- 
ment of population. They have come to 
believe that this increased wealth belongs 
to society, and they demand that it shall 
be taken from its appropriators. Though 
rural populations are still prone to look 
upon the proposal with apprehension, in 
the cities it has won a strong measure of 
support. 


But it can not be said that the single. 


tax, the exclusive land-value tax, has any 
such body of adherents. After 140 years 
of propaganda (for it comes down to 
us from the French Physiocratic school, 
and in each generation has had its 
apostles), it has won few supporters 
among economists and but a scant fol- 
lowing among the general body of citi- 


zens. Writing to Dr. Arthur Nicholls 
Young, author of “The Single Tax Move- 
ment in America,” on March 24, 1916, 
Mr. Joseph Dana Miller, editor of the 
Single Tax Review,could make no greater 
claim than this: ‘I should say that there 
are in the United States between 25,000 
and 50,000 convinced single-taxers who 
are in the possession of the full vision.” 
Making ample allowance for all the les- 
ser-visioned, the total must still be insig- 
nificant. The working class has usually 
turned a deaf ear to single-tax promises. 
Adherents, in the main, have been from 
the middle class, or from the professional 
groups. 

Though here and there, from time to 
time, a vigorous campaign in behalf of 
something: called single tax has won a 
momentary support at the polls, it has 
not meant any great increase in the num- 
ber of outright single-taxers. Moreover, 
reaction has invariably followed. The 
principle has not, in the United States, 
won any legislative achievements of note. 
Outside of the cases of irregular and 
extra-legal exemption of improvements, 
as in Houston under the late Mayor Pas- 
toriza, there have been, writes Dr. Young, 
only three instances in which “single-tax 
principles have been adopted.” These 
were in Hyattsville, Md., Everett, Wash., 
and Pueblo, Col. The first two attempts 
were declared unconstitutional, and the 
third, which had been passed by initia- 
tive, was repealed before it went into full 
effect. It is only, however, by a generous 
latitude in the use of terms that even 
these cases can be said to have embodied 
“single-tax principles.’ In two other 
cases, those of Pittsburgh and Scranton, 
provisions are now operative by which a 
50 per cent. exemption of buildings will 
be reached in 1925. 

The single-tax theory, the theory of 
the exclusive land-value tax, is based, on 
its economic side, on an exaggeration of 
the part which land plays in the produc- 
tion of wealth. ‘All wealth comes from 
the land,” says the single-taxer. The 
statement is, in its ultimate sense, true 
enough. But it is not this ultimate sense 
with which we have to deal. In modern 


wealth-production the land plays a con- 
stantly diminishing part. Wealth is 
heaped up by the production of commodi- 
ties. The main factors are the improve- 
ment of machinery and the perfecting of 
processes. Under this evolution the ele- 
ment land becomes a diminishing frac- 
tion in the unit cost of production. On 
a half-acre of land a man may erect 
machinery and install processes which 
may bring him a million dollars a year. 
True, he must have the land, but the 
amount of wealth that can be produced 
on a given quantity of land increases out 
of all proportion to the increased value of 
the land itself, 


Prof. W. L. King, in his volume “The 
Income and Wealth of the People of the 
United States,” has shown, with a defin- 
iteness which makes any further word 
on the subject unnecessary, that between 
1860 and 1910 rent had not advanced in 
proportion to the other factors of the 
national income. 
is meant the annual earning power of 
land, and this earning power is estimated 
at the low proportion of 4 per cent. of 
its market value. ‘“‘All wealth flows to 
the landlord,” says the single-taxer. But 
the figures show that it does nothing of 
the kind. Between 1880 and 1910 the in- 
crease of the national income was 23 
billions, while the increase of rent was 
only two billions. Before the Civil War 
the annual rent of land would have paid 
twice over for all the expenses of Gov- 
ernment, Federal, State, and local. In 
1910, however, rent amounted to no more 
than just about the sum of these ex- 
penses. 


A noted economist once said in a public 


debate that a controversy between a | 


single-taxer and an opponent resolves it- 
self into merely an interchange of “’Tis 
so” and “’Taint so.” One says that the 


single tax will do this and that; the other | 


replies that it will not and can not do 
anything of the kind. And indeed, un- 
less the controversy expends itself on the 
matter of the exaggeration of the land 
factor or the general social question of 
the right of absolute ownership, there is 
little left but single-tax assertion of im- 
agined results to flow from the enactment 
of his measure and anti-single-tax de- 
nials. With all that the single taxer 
asserts as to the evils of private land 
ownership cheerfully conceded by his 
opponent, there is still the interminable 
battle of “It will’ and “It won’t” over 
the measure itself. 

There are the single-tax assertions 
that the measure would leave industry 
“free” and put the unemployed at work; 
that by exempting incomes and improve- 
ments it would create more incomes and 
more improvements; that it would give 
access to the land to those who most need 
it and force idle land into use. There 
is no way, other than by trial, by which 
he can prove these things; perhaps also 


By rent, in this usage, . 
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there is no other way by which his op- 
_ ponent can disprove them. And so, while 
the world refuses to grant the trial, the 
play of assertion and denial must go on. 

There is little or nothing, says the op- 
ponent, in the contention that a tax on 
improvements is a tax on industry while 
a tax on land values would leave industry 
“free.” Every tax is necessarily a levy 
on the industry of someone somewhere. 
The tax lifted from improvements and 
shifted to the land would still be a tax 
on industry—on the work of farmer and 
mechanic who by their toil give added 
values to the land. The tax on property 
does not deter men from seeking wealth, 
nor the tax on incomes dissuade men 
from striving to increase their annual 
earnings. Men accept taxes, however 
grudgingly, as a matter of course; and 
they seek, each according to his bent, to 
better their material condition, knowing 
that every fresh increment of wealth or 
income must pay its tithe for the sup- 
port of government. Everywhere the 
work of building shops and installing 
machines and fashioning commodities 
goes on in the face of taxation, because 
each man expects, in spite of that taxa- 
tion, to add to his wealth. The conten- 
tion that this universal process would be 
augmented by exempting such activities 
from taxation is purely theoretical. The 
one certain result of the proposed exemp- 
tion would be the freeing of all the main 
sources of wealth-production from taxa- 
tion and the saddling of the entire burden 
on the element which relatively is of 
diminishing importance. 

Further, he continues, the exclusive 
land-value tax would not give access to 
the land to those who most need it. With- 
out capital neither “free” land nor the 
free sea can be beneficially used. The 
land would belong to those who could 
most profitably use it; and these would 
be they who were best provided with 
money and machinery. The exclusive 
land-value tax might indeed break up 
some of the large holdings in rural land 
and force into use some of the vacant 
city land, but it could not distribute the 
land in small parcels to the men who most 
need it. This tax might break up such of 
the rural estates as are now maintained 
in comparative idleness and are held 
through the mere pride of possession; 
but unless the state sought to collect, and 
could collect, the whole of the net annual 
earning value, the estates which are 
maintained as profit-making enterprises 
would not be broken up. The owners 
could pay what would ordinarily be 
termed economic rent and still make a 
profit from their laborers and tenants. 
The probably analogous effect on large 
holdings of city land was long ago pointed 
. out by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman and the 
late Charles B. Spahr. 

Henry George was uncertain as to 
whether all the economic rent could be 


taken and also uncertain as to whether 
all should be taken. The meaning of the 
term itself in single-tax usage is any- 
thing but clear. It once meant, or seemed 
to mean, the annual rental of bare land, 
as established by competitive bidding. Of 
recent years, owing to Socialist criticism 
of the single tax as a scheme by which 
profit-making and surplus value, in escap- 
ing taxation, tighten their grip upon so- 
ciety, it has undergone a considerable 
broadening. Most Socialist single-taxers 


-(for there are such living contradictions 


in terms) now explain it in a sense which 
makes it mean virtually the whole earn- 
ing power resting upon the use of the 
land. For instance, the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, from Needles to Barstow, 
traverses a region that was once pure 
desert. When the line was built this land 
had no economic rent. There was no 
competition for a single foot of it. Along 
the entire way the rails might have been 
laid a hundred feet to the south or a hun- 
dred feet to the north without interfer- 
ing with the material interest of any one 
else. This land, for the most part, is 
still what it was, though here and there 
an artificial oasis has been created; if 
the company should pick up its rails and 
move them elsewhere no one would take 
the vacated line, except at these oases, 
even as a gift. 

According to the older interpretation, 
the greater part of this land does not pro- 
duce economic rent. It has no competi- 
tive value. Not so with the new inter- 
pretation. The Santa Fe Co. earns profits 
by reason of its maintaining an entire 
system; the desert right-of-way is just 
as much a part of the basis of its earn- 
ing power as is the right of way through 
the fertile delta of the Sacramento; the 
company uses land, and therefore all 
its earnings come from the land; and its 
economic rent is not a mere matter of 
the competitively determined annual 
value of this land but its entire earning 
power. By the same rule any earning 
power based upon the use of land 
would be economic rent. An inventor 
living in a tent on a plot 10 by 10 feet 
might contrive a device which would 
bring him a million dollars a year, and 
this would be economic rent. 

Now neither the urban nor the rural 
landholder could, of course, pay economic 
rent in this interpretation and survive. 
But the competitively determined annual 
value of his land he could pay and still 
make a profit from his laborers and ten- 
ants. To no competitor, in the ordinary 
run of things, could the land be so valu- 
able as to himself; none would know bet- 
ter than he its most profitable uses; and 
the imposition of the exclusive land-value 
tax need not disturb him in his posses- 
sion. 

To all this the single-taxer doubtless 
has his reply. The student will find it 
somewhere if he looks for it assiduously. 


But what will most impress him, should 
he keep on with his study and. consider 
the movement as well as the theory, will 
be not single-tax argument and answer, 
but the amazing spectacle of so much 
energy and fervor expended ‘for so long 
a time with such meagre results. No- 
where have faith and toil proved so 
futile. No considerable body of followers 
has rallied round the devotees. In crisis 
or calm the movement is much the same. 
When, in any part of the world, a revo- 
lution turns things upside down, and a 
thousand schemes are pressed forward 
for adoption, the single tax is never one 
of them. Anarchism of a hundred shades, 
Communism, Socialism red, pink, and 
yellow, have their frantic adherents; but 
if in such a crisis a single-taxer should 
propose his remedy he would probably 
be looked upon as neither bourgeois nor 
revolutionary, but merely as a harmless 
lunatic. It would seem that after all its 
140 years of propaganda it had left no 
certain impress upon the masses of men. 


W. J. GHENT 


Death in Petrograd 


N a recent journey to Sweden and 

Finland I gathered information on 
the two principal aspects of the present 
situation in Soviet Russia: the impend- 
ing starvation as a result of the bad 
harvest and the collapse of the railway 
system. The failure of the crops is 
catastrophal in the greater part of Rus- 
sia. The statistics show a bad harvest 
of rye, wheat, barley, and oats in nearly 
forty of the fifty-two provinces. The 
twelve where better results were obtained 
are in Western Siberia, whence, how- 
ever, no surplus can be sent to the starv- 
ing districts, for lack of the necessary 
locomotives. The number of engines fit 
for use, which in time of peace amounted 
to more than 30,000, has dwindled to no 
more than 4,000, which is nearly one- 
tenth of the stock now running in Ger- 
many, although Russia, when one in- 
cludes the cultivated parts of Western 
Siberia, is eight times the size of the 


' German ‘Reich.”’ 


This means a complete collapse. All 
attempts of the Soviet Government to 
buy locomotives abroad have so far been 
unsuccessful. And, indeed, it would be 
folly on the part of other Governments 
to allow their export, as thereby they 
would only help to lengthen out this mad 
régime which is irrevocably doomed. 

In the ‘worst stricken parts of the 
country the harvest just sufficed for the 
people’s needs until Christmas; in other 
districts until Easter. Nowhere did it 
yield sufficient supplies to last until the 
next harvest, and nowhere do the peasants 
have seed-grain for the summer sowing. 
In the Ukraine the harvest was better, 
but there the peasants are opposed to the 
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Government and conceal their grain. 
Only 11 per cent of their original esti- 
mate have the authorities been able to 
requisition in the Ukrainian provinces 
which they hold under control. An army 
of millions would be necessary to deprive 
each village of its harvest. Wherever 
the power of the Soviet Government is 
undisputed, the requisitioning is carried 
out with terrible severity, especially 
along the railway lines. In Moscow and 
a few other centres the Soviet depots 
have been filled with stocks for the army 
of Soviet employees, workmen, and sol- 
diers, numbering one million in a popu- 
lation of eighty million. 

Russia, in the next half year, will con- 
sequently be the scene of the most appal- 
ling mass starvation of which modern 
history has record. Moscow is said to 
be sufficiently provided for, but else- 
where, both in the towns and in the coun- 
try, conditions must be such as to beggar 
description. A Soviet employee from 
Moscow, himself no Bolshevik but forced 
to seem one, replied to my question how 
many people he thought would die of 
hunger: “‘No one can tell; perhaps five 
million, perhaps ten, perhaps many 
more.” At Helsingfors, in Finland, I 
obtained the following report about con- 
ditions in Petrograd, which may be taken 
as characteristic for entire Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

Petrograd used to get its supplies from 
the Volga basin, whence they were 
shipped through a system of inland 
waterways. But nowhere have the crops 
failed so completely as just there, so that 
the old capital faces a winter of unspeak- 
able misery. The city is starving. The 
markets are closed. Surreptitious trade 
is extinct. The people are demoralized, 
the streets are scenes of filth and ruin. 
One can wander through the city for 
hours without meeting a single living 
being. Only in the morning about 9 
o’clock does a long train of ragged figures 
drag along Nevski Prospekt, on their way 
to their daily work. The manual laborer 
-and the former dignitary are equals in 
this procession, the one being as poor 
and destitute as the other. Every day 
at ten the work begins, in shops that 
are devoid of raw materials and tools, in 
institutions that have no raison d’étre, 
in a city where nothing is repaired or 
produced, where the only process is grad- 
ual decay and destruction of values. The 
“workers” sit their hours away until at 
four o’clock the day’s “‘work’”’ is finished 
and the right to a ration which they sel- 
dom obtain has been earned. 

A year ago Nevski Prospekt was not so 
quiet as nowadays. Life was then still 
quivering in the city’s agony of approach- 
ing death. Horses fell down exhausted 
and were left to die in the streets. In 
the day-time dogs made a feast of their 
corpses, in the night human “revel- 
ers” came, and at daybreak nothing’ was 


left but the carcases. The dogs went 
the way of the horses, and now Petrograd 
is a city without animals. The time has 
come for the last and greatest sacrifice, 
after the animals the people. Debility, 
disease, epidemics, sweep them into their 
graves. Those whom hunger does not 
suddenly seize, who are only undernour- 
ished and run down, may drag on their 
lives for some length of time. But those 
are the more wretched. They grow will- 
less, their senses get dulled. They can 
not cry for help, they lack the power to 
avert their own misery. Pale, with 
swollen faces, with sunken eyes, they 
carry their misery about, silent and un- 
complaining. The world hears no pro- 
tests, no cries of despair. At last the 
heart ceases to beat and death comes to 
the release. This final act of the great 
drama, the dying of the masses, of the 
entire city, has now begun. People die 
in barracks, in casemates, in tenements, 
in the streets. So many are the deaths 
that they have to wait for their burial in 
queues, the last queue of how many! 
“Sauve qui peut!” is the last cry that 
resounds through the dying city. All are 
starving, the children at school, the 
women at home, the men at work, but 


most of all the intellectuals. Enslaved, 
maltreated, humiliated, exposed to priva- 
tions and constant fear of death, they 
have quenched within themselves the last 
spark of idealism. In this starving 
Petrograd exist Soviet institutions where 
hunger is unknown. Stocks of wines and 
delicatessen are still at the disposal of 
the commissars, especially of the “Com- 
mission for the suppression of the coun- 
ter-revolution and speculation,” that no- 
torious “Chrezvychaika’” which has 
thrown its net of spies and traitors over 
entire Petrograd. Who belongs to the 
“Chrezvychaika” is safe from all priva- 
tions. Like a magnet it works its irre- 
sistible attraction on the starving, who 
offer their services for a share of that 
abundance. But denunciation and 
treachery are the price they have to pay. 
An abhorrent work thus sets in, the de- 
struction of the weakest by the weak. 
Friends, relatives, acquaintances are in- 
formed against, sold, and betrayed. 
Every feeling of self-respect is extinct. 
In his despair of life man is prepared to 
commit the meanest baseness, the most 
abject crime. 
Dr. PAUL ROHRBACH 
Berlin 


Correspondence » 


Amending the Constitution 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The pertinent objections made in Mr. 
George Stewart Brown’s recent letter 
against the Nineteenth Amendment raise 
questions which go deeper than those 
therein discussed. 

It was around A.D. 1885 that Prof. 
Hermann von Holst, in delivering a 
course of lectures to the students of 
Johns Hopkins University on the Consti- 
tution of the United States, made a 
statement in about these words: “I am 
often asked whether I do not consider 
the American Constitution a perfect in- 
strument. My answer is that I can not 
see how a document of this kind can be 
perfect when it left a vital point, slavery, 
in such doubt as to require the bloodiest 
civil war in history to settle it.” Since 
then many colleges have provided courses 
for the study of institutions, comparing 
the basic laws of various countries as to 
their respective qualities and merits, and 
permitting at least a portion of the pres- 
ent generation to rid itself of the un- 
deserved veneration which blinded most 
of us of longer ago. But the process has 
been slow and the work yet unfinished. 

Still, it is growing to be fairly well 
understood that, instead of having an 
extremely flexible Constitution, one 
which readily responds to the public will 
and is correspondingly democratic, we 
are, since Germany has become a republic 
or the like, compelled to go as far afield 


as Japan to find anything similar which 
is so rigid and difficult of change. I 
am not here concerned with what the 
newspapers say to flatter their readers 
or with the flights of fancy of campaign 
orators. The hard fact is that, when 
it comes to changing fundamentals, 
things which affect basic constitutional 
principles, there are few democratic na- 
tions in which a clearly preponderating 
but not overwhelming majority of the 
electorate has so little power to effect 
revision. 

Now we have found that the process 
of producing by judicial interpretation 
that response and change which is re- 
quired to make our organic law fit the 
need of the time is slow and cumbrous 
and often without result. The Progressive 


party, led by Mr. Roosevelt, therefore — 


proposed, among other things, to escape 
Constitutional trammels by permitting 
the legislatures to override the courts 
and this by forbidding the judiciary to 
declare any legislative enactment void 
on the ground that it is in conflict with 
the basic law. Yet a century ago Chief 
Justice Marshall did a great service to 


the country by establishing the doc- | 


trine that, if you have a Constitution, 


you must give it effect, and that this — 


can not be done by permitting the legis- 
lature to amend it by any process other 


than that stated in the instrument itself. © 


The idea of the Progressives was to 
modernize the Constitution, but the 
means suggested were reactionary. 
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So much for the past. As for the 
present, the questions raised by the re- 
cent and the Civil-War amendments to 
our Constitution affect the foundation of 
the whole document. The framers of 
this instrument, knowing the dangers 
which lie in the efforts of the majority to 
invade what should be inalienable lib- 
erties of the minority, and realizing that 
majorities may readily grow despotic, 
undertook to secure certain fundamental 
personal and property rights in a basic 


’ written law, and then make its amend- 


ment extremely difficult. ‘They realized, 
however, that amendment must be pos- 
sible, for you can not govern a living 
and growing social organization by a 
rigid formula, however carefully planned. 

‘Nor may you limit the scope or qual- 
ity of the future amendments, for this 
would leave revolution as the only 
method to effect changes in prohibited 
directions, and, after all, however great 
the wisdom of those who lived in 1788, it 
must be conceded that we who are active 
to-day may properly assert the right to 
override our ancestors in points where 
their foresight failed them. !The Con- 
stitution, in the article permitting 
amendment, therefore grants that power 
broadly and without restriction except as 
to equal representation of the States in 
the Senate. Measured by the standard 
of other countries, our Constitution is 
already sufficiently rigid. To give the 


‘courts the privilege to invalidate its 


amendments on the ground that they are 
not of the kind which were envisaged by 
the original document could easily cast 
our institutions in a mould so unyielding 
as to produce conditions too intolerable 
to contemplate. Mr. Brown’s recital of 
the evils which flow from the Nineteenth 
Amendment are doubtless sound, but 
they can not be corrected by still further 
limiting the power of the electorate to 
change the Constitution. The remedy 
lies in the opposite direction. 

\For the fact, plainly stated, is that 
with the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment a certain basic theory of 
the Constitution has finally broken down. 
That theory was that we were guaran- 
teed certain fundamental personal, politi- 
cal, and property rights, and the arrange- 
ment was supposed to be such that any 
attempt to deprive us of them would re- 
quire a procedure so lengthy and diffi- 
cult to carry into effect that no sudden 
wave of hysteria would be sufficient to 
see it through, but that common sense 
and a decent regard for the opinions of 
others would inevitably assert them- 
selves in the process. Such assumption 
has been proved false by existing facts. 
We may no longer hope to protect our 
fundamental liberties because amend- 
ments depriving us of them are so diffi- 
cult to carry. The proofs are to the con- 
trary. We must count on something else. 

We are to-day controlled by an elector- 


ate with far less political sense than in 
the days when men now old were young. 
We have among us vast masses of for- 
eign-born, or children of such, coming 
from countries in which training in 
political directions has been hitherto im- 
possible. After we have found such 
amendments to the Constitution as the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth to have 
been passed, largely because our people 
no longer grasp as firmly as once they 
did the root ideas on which this country 
was founded and according to which it 
has developed, the most apparent remedy 
is to make amendment still more diffi- 
cult, to confine the future in still tighter 
molds. But there is no escape from 
the conclusion that such devices would be 
reactionary and, eventually, without ef- 
fect. And, after all, since about all the 
other democracies of the world permit 
their basic law to be changed with com- 
parative speed and get along without 
much difficulty on this score, why should 
we not try a little of the same remedy? 
We talk about trusting the people; why 
not convert words into deeds, not, if you 
please, because the people have been 
showing any especial trustworthiness, 
but for a very different reason. 

For we are plagued to-day by a vital 
difficulty which may be easily defined. 
The people have the power to make mis- 
takes as to Constitutional amendments, 
but, practically speaking, they have no 
power to unmake them. They can not 
profit by their own experience when they 
have made a blunder. For half a cen- 
tury the South has been standing to- 
gether as a solid block, a thing apart, 
taking no really discriminating part in 
the nation’s affairs because of certain 
Civil War amendments to the Constitu- 
tion defining the rights of voters in 
every State but particularly aimed at 
their States. There is every reason to 
believe that, with a Constitution as flex- 
ible as that of France or Australia, say, 
these conditions would long since have 
been modified and some more workable 
compromise adopted. Instead we have 
had years of quibble and evasion, and 
the spectacle of having seen even our 
highest court dodge the issues on the 
questions raised, to say nothing of po- 
litical conditions next to intolerable in 
the Southern States themselves. 

The effects produced by the Eighteenth 
Amendment are even worse because 
nation-wide. We are attempting an ex- 
periment never before tried in the his- 
tory of the world, and this with a naiveté 
which takes little account of the actual 
facts of human nature or of the results 
of the experience of other civilized 
peoples. We have found a new road to 
the millennium which, if not yet in 
sight, will be overtaken round the very 
next corner. We are deluding ourselves 
with the fancy that a really high civiliza- 
tion can be involved in an intellectual 


community-atmosphere so narrow that 
our very children are to grow up with 
the conviction that it is proper for one 
man to prescribe the kind of beverages 
another man may consume. The more 
one has traveled in foreign countries 
and in our own, the longer one has 
studied history, the clearer becomes the 
extent of the delusion. In consequence, 
there are many of us, who have sincerely 
tried to be good citizens, who are having 
a doubt as to their patriotism, who feel 
they have been robbed of something 
to which their birth in the United States 
of America had entitled them, personal 
liberty, and who can never get them- 
selves to feel otherwise. 

But how different would all this be if 
our Constitution permitted amendment 
with the ease of that of Denmark or Eng- 
land or almost any other civilized coun- 
try you please. Suppose we were to 
adopt the plan that the basic law may be 
changed by the votes of two successive 
Congresses, with an election between, 
thus giving the people, in the naming of 
the new Congress, a right to pass upon 
the matter. What would be the position 
of those of us who now so bitterly oppose 
prohibition? Why, clearly that of good 
citizens who say that, their fellows hav- 
ing made a mistake, they will proceed to 
convince them of their error. The cam- 
paign would be started, and five or ten 
years hence it would either turn out that 
prohibition is good, in which case it 
would remain, or it would turn out bad, 
in which case it would go, or there would 
be some compromise. Now, instead, our 
only remedy is to get the Supreme Court 
to decide that certain beverages which 
are obviously intoxicating are not so, a 
veritable back-door method unfortu- 
nately too often adopted in our land. 

It is from the conservative and not 
from the radical standpoint that I urge 
reform along the lines of making more 
readily possible amendments to our Con- 
stitution. 

GUSTAV BISSING 

New York, January 15 


The Federal Dry Agent 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In referring to the Monk Eastman case 
you made some reference as to what the 
requirements of the Treasury Depart- 
ment might be in regard to prohibition 
enforcement agents. 

It might interest you to know that the 
Volstead Act, peculiar in many particu- 
lars, also is peculiar in that it does not 
provide, as is usual in most statutes, that 
employees thereunder shall be men of 
good moral character. It would seem 
that in its workings low moral standard 
is preferred. 

CHARLES B. REEVES 

Baltimore, Md., January 14 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


THE 


LirE or ApmirAL Manan, by 
Charles Carlisle Taylor. Doran. 


Tue Uses or Diversity; A Book oF 
Essays, by G. K. Chesterton. Me- 
thuen. 


Tue Art oF Lawn TEnnIts, by William 
T. Tilden, 2nd. Doran. 


HERE is the officer in London, home 
on leave from India, who is bidden 
to drive to a mysterious address in St. 
John’s Wood. And there is the dead 
body of the millionaire, found lying upon 
his library floor, by the horrified butler. 
One or the other of these may be your 
favorite opening situation for a detective 
story. But give me—as Walt Whitman 
might say—give me the strange hansom- 
cab, or taxi, with its peculiar driver, and 
its unaccountable, or even ghastly, con- 
tents. That is why the first chapter, at 
least, of Hulbert Footner’s novel, ‘‘The 
Owl Taxi” (Doran) is so fascinating. If 
you lean heavily upon my opinion, you 
may prefer to wait until next week, and 
learn what the whole book reveals. But 
if you are adventurous you will start 
the book upon this hint. The style is 
lively and the adventures follow fast 
upon each other, so you will make no 
mistake. 


Excellent essays, essays like those in 
his early book, ‘“‘The Defendant,” are in 
Mr. Chesterton’s “The Uses of Divers- 
ity” (Methuen). Titles like ‘““The Domes- 
ticity of Detectives,” “On Pigs as Pets,” 
and “The Humour of King Herod,” 
which are three of the items in this book, 
show that he is doing what he can do 
so well, and so many others, following 
him, can only attempt. 

He would be attracted, of course, by a 
paragraph in the newspapers (in the es- 
say “On Monsters”) detailing an ac- 
count of the capture of a Leprechaun in 
Ireland. The Leprechaun, it seemed, had 
been noticed by some children at Kil- 
lough, near Delvin. Two policemen cap- 
tured him, at last, in a wood and took 
him to the workhouse, where the in- 
mates regarded him “with interest mixed 
with awe.” 

To Mr. Chesterton it appears as if the 
world of experiments had at last touched 
the world of reality. It is as if one read 
“Great excitement has been caused in 
Rotten Row, in the west of London, by 
the fact that the centaur previously seen 
by several colonels and young ladies has 
at last been stopped in his lawless gal- 
lop.” Or “Slight perturbation has been 
caused at the west end of Margate by the 
capture of a mermaid.” Or, “A daring 
fowler, climbing the crags of the Black 


Mountains for a nest of eagles, found, 
somewhat unexpectedly, that it was a 


nest of angels.” To Mr. Chesterton it is 


hopeful that while Leprechauns had re- 
peatedly been seen by children, by fisher- 
men, by farmers, even, perhaps, by post- 
men, here at last was one seen by police- 
men. 


Admiral Mahan, primarily naval his- 
torian and philosopher, writer and strate- 
gist, does not offer such material for a 
biographer as many another naval officer 
whose influence was not one twentieth 
as great. But Mr. Taylor’s “Life of Ad- 
miral Mahan” (Doran) is thoroughly 
readable. It owes much of its lively 
quality to its employment of letters, its 
reflection of the Admiral in the minds of 
his contemporaries, and to two purposes 


which also animate the book. These are 


to express English gratitude and admir- 
ation for Mahan’s writing, and to foster 
and keep alive the sense of interdepend- 
ence and friendship between Great Brit- 
ain and America. Englishmen, ‘such as 
the author of this book, are not slow to 
express their gratitude for the work of 
American naval officers like Mahan and 
Admiral Sims. More American ac- 
knowledgments of our debt to sailors like 
Admirals Jellicoe and Beatty would do 
no harm. 

As Mahan’s own book on Nelson was a 
naval history of the times of the great 
admiral, this book about Mahan becomes 
a sketch of the development of naval 
thought in most of the important mari- 
time countries in the past forty years. 
The illustrations are interesting; one, 
especially, which shows the U. S. 8S. Chi- 
cago (commanded by Mahan from 1893- 
95), thought in her time our most power- 
ful ship, contrasted with the modern bat- 
tleship, the U. S. 8. Pennsylvania. The 
author of the book was formerly British 
Vice-Consul at New York. 


When a greatly needed book (called, 
perhaps, “‘Doubtful Prophets’’) is com- 
piled, there will be in it a vast amount 
of delicious and unconscious irony. It 
will contain some utterances of the days 
of a fool’s paradise in this country, from 
1914 to 1917, when partisanship, com- 
bined with distaste for disagreeable 
truth, resulted in convincing many folk 
that typewriters had really conquered 
submarines, and that the use of chaste 
English was a pleasant substitute for 
risking one’s precious skin! Turning 
over some old clippings, dated 1915, I 
found the following advertisement: 


The note that made Germany accept our 
terms, reprinted for preservation by hundreds 
of thousands of loyal Americans, in the Liter- 
ary Digest for Sept. 11, [1915.] “Without mo- 
bilizing a regiment or assembling a fleet, by 
sheer dogged unswerving persistence in advo- 
cating the right, he has compelled the surrender 
of the proudest, the most arrogant, the best 
armed of nations, and he has done it in com- 


pletest self-abnegation, but in fullest, most pa- 
triotic devotion to American ideals,” are the 
words used by the New York Evening Post to 
characterize the President’s triumphant effort. 
A masterful State paper that will become a 
classic. Read it again and keep it for your 
children to read. It is particularly timely and 
of advantage to the many loyal Americans who 
will wish to preserve President Wilson’s great 
document that finally forced Germany to recog- 
nize our claims, to know that it is reprinted for 
preservation in the Literary Digest for Sept. 11. 

The article at the beginning of the 
Literary Digest of that date commences: 
“That President Wilson ‘without rattling 
a sword, without mobilizing a corporal’s 
guard of soldiers, or lifting the anchor 
of a warship, won for civilization the 
greatest diplomatic triumph of genera- 
tions’ . . . is the deliberate opinion of 
the New York Evening Post.” Three 
days after the appearance of the adver- 
tisement, the German submarines tor- 
pedoed another liner. The Americans 
who went down with her must have per- 
ished without getting that number of 
the Literary Digest, so they were never 
aware of the full scope and splendor of 
the diplomatic triumph under which they 
had the privilege of being drowned. 


“One of the best of the Sherlock 


Holmes stories turns entirely on a trivial 


point of housekeeping: the provision of 
curry for the domestic dinner.” So writes 
Mr. Chesterton in his new book of es- 
says. He is right; it is one of the best 
of the stories of Holmes. Will it amuse 
devout Sherlockians to identify it? 


Novels and stories are often urged 


upon us because they are written by a 
“young novelist,” particularly ‘one of 
the younger British novelists.” Now, it 
seems to me that Pudd’nhead Wilson was 
right when he said that it is better to be 
a young Junebug than an old bird-of- 
paradise, and if an enjoyable book is the 


work of a young novelist, so much to the 


good! There is the hope of more good 
books from him. But if it is tiresome— 
what then? The fact that he is young 
does not sustain me; I only wish that he 
were tottering on the grave’s edge, with- 
out another book in him. Many of “the 
younger British novelists” seem to have 


the faults of youth without any of its 3 


advantages. In America we have Mr. F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, whose “This Side of 
Paradise,” almost insufferably fresh and 
cocky, was also gay and amusing. It was, 


at least, until the end, when it paid — 


tribute to Thomas Hardy, wrapped itself 
in gloom, and sent its dejected hero to 


gaze upon the towers of Princeton, after _ 


the manner of Jude the Obscure at 
Christminster. 
as “a baby with rouged lips,” but some of 
the “younger” British novelists are like 
a school-child with locomotor ataxia. 
They are so weary in their cynicism, so 
devilishly blasé and disillusioned! 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


The novel was described — 
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Book Reviews 
The World’s Ilusion 


Tue Wortp’s ILttusion. By Jacob Wassermann, 
Authorized Translation by Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn. Intwo volumes. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Howe. 

BIG, composite, “panoramic” view 
not of the physical or political 
world of to-day, but of the creature man 
struggling towards his destiny, as indi- 
vidual and as member of the social body 
of modern civilized Europe. Christian 
Wahnschaffe is the Christian of Bunyan 
and the rich young man who was bidden 
to give up his wealth to the poor: more 
and less. In the end he seems to have 
effected little, save as a purifying pres- 
ence, a scrap of leaven in the gross lump 
of the world’s selfishness and moral 
squalor. He himself is in some manner 

“saved,” as a spiritual being, an immor- 

tal; though in the world’s eyes he seems 

destined to remain an eccentric of un- 

comfortable and unearthly detachment 
from the commoner egoisms and indigna- 
tions of his kind. 

However, there is the long story of his 
gradual achievement of this plane to tie 
us to him as a fellow-being: The story 
of his joyous, unthinking youth, exult- 
ing in life as a cup of pleasure from 
which he can drink inexhaustibly and 
with impunity; of his first glimpses of 
the emptiness of pleasure pursued for its 
own sake; of his discovery that people, 
—the many, the multitude, humanity— 
are what matter, and that only by enter- 
ing their lives can he be what he was 
meant to be; his surrender of his wealth, 
and plunging into the depths of slum 
life; his rescue of the degraded woman 
who is no better nor worse than her kind, 
but upon whom his devotion is to be not 
altogether wasted; his spiritual linking 
with Ruth, the little Jewess; and finally 
his Christ-like treatment of the foul 
wretch who has violated and destroyed 
the temple of her body; this is a tale to 
be followed with care and with respect. 
The general idea is familiar and even com- 
monplace in modern fiction. The strength 
and weakness of its enforcement have 
both lain usually in the fact that it was 
enforced. The author has had some more 
or less clear theory as to what a Jesus 
would have done in London or New York 
or Berlin at a particular moment of cur- 
rent time; or as to the machinery by 
which a perfect radicalism of Christian 
extraction would manufacture the final 
Utopia. Or often the scene has closed 
with yet another shadow of the sublime 
gesture from the cross. Often our ten- 
ants of the third floor back, and our ser- 
vants in the house have displayed a too 

- ready symbolism. One wearies of having 
the ancient story of disinterested purity 
and sacrifice brought to date by para- 
phrase and the timely twist. Heavenly 


virtue does not become less unearthly by 
embodiment in the awkward young man 
next door; but there is always risk of 
vulgarizing it in the process of bringing 
it home. And the social prophets and 
protagonists of a millennial brotherhood 
of man are in a specially awkward di- 
lemma. If they have a machinery ‘to 
propose, they must make it work for us, 
or give us the illusion of its working, 
and this lands us in the dubieties of con- 
crete forecast based on modifications of 
“human nature’ such as history does 
not encourage us to expect offhand. If 
they have no machinery to propose, no 
clear objective even for individual effort, 
they become mere gesture, if not, indeed, 
gesticulation. Unless they take so mod- 
est ground as that of social abnegation 
and quiet self-identification with the gen- 
eral, the majority. What radical hero of 
current fiction is more credible or ad- 
mirable than George Eliot’s half-forgot- 
ten Felix Holt? To be sure his radical- 
ism of theory would figure as the palest 
liberalism to-day. He predicts or desires 
no abolition of classes or leveling down 
of human opportunities and rewards. He 
wishes to be true to the class of his birth 
and to do what he can towards helping it 
to self-respect and the intelligent fulfill- 
ment of its destiny—that is, its special 
function. He has the born workman’s 
robust contempt for the “‘bourgeoisie” of 
slavish clerks and shop-keepers whose 
gods are sham gentlemanliness and sel- 
fish ‘‘success.”” He will not profit by his 
educational “advantages” to thrust him- 
self among them. He will make one more 
honest, intelligent workman among the 
ale-sodden and slack majority of his Eng- 
land, and let his light shine in the humble 
ways to which his task leads him. 


After all, ‘can you beat it,” as a work- 
ing method? | It is not the 
method of current radicalism—of those 
hardy champions of the proletariat who 
find the bowed necks of their “brothers” 
so handy an eminence to crow from; or 
of those smooth gentry who harangue of 
the triumphant majority from their 
cushioned tribunals. 

It is not the method of a Christian 
Wahnschaffe. Christian leaves his class 
and casts aside his millions for he knows 
not what, unless some vague and tragic 
worship of humanity at its lowest and 
most forlorn. He has no comforting 
dream of the divine right of ignorance 
and numbers to rule society. His feel- 
ing is rather that acute and suffused be- 
nevolence, that melting sense of the sa- 
eredness of humanity in its deepest 
squalor, which has always had power to 
stir the recluse in his solitude and to 
tempt the sensualist from his lesser cups. 
Christian has tasted all the joys of 
“pleasure” which wealth and social priv- 
ilege has set before him and health 
and high spirits have made acceptable. 
He has grown up under the tutelage of 


the aging hedonist Crammon, who hides 
his unease, his sense of a world of futil- 
ity over which some early menace hangs, 
under a mask of flawless persiflage. The 
contrast of Christian’s going forth to 
discover for himself the sorrow of the 
world is not easy for him to bear; but he 
maintains his gesture: a magnificent 
figure of comedy. It is to be noted that 
Christian, as far as we follow him, has 
no thought of labor with his hands. He 
lives among the lowest but on a tiny al- 
lowance which permits him to live. At the 
end, when Ruth’s death and the sequel of 
his strange relations with Ruth’s de- 
stroyer have shaken him to the depths, 
he disappears; abandoning his pittance, 
we take it, and casting himself upon the 
chances of the casual poor. In truth he 
is simply ‘‘on his way,” and whither that 
way leads he knows not; only he wills that 
it may lead through all obstacles which 
separate him from “the depths.” Thus 
far, he says to his father, that well-mean- 
ing bewildered man of affairs, it has all 
been a mere preparation: ‘Something 
only as measured by my powers and abil- 
ity. I still cling too much to the sur- 
face. My character has been against me; 
I do not succeed in breaking the crust 
that separates me from the depth. The 
depth—ah, what is that really? It is 
impossible to discuss it; every word is 
forwardness and falsehood. I wish to 
perform no works, to accomplish nothing 
good or useful or great. I want to sink, 
to steep, to hide, to bury myself in the 
life of man. I care nothing for myself, 
I would know nothing of myself. But I 
would know everything about human be- 
ings, for-‘they, you see, they are the mys- 
tery and the terror, and all that torments 
and afftrights and causes suffering. . . 
To go to one, always to a single one, then 
to the next, and to the third, and know 
and learn and reveal and take suffering 
from them, as one takes out the vitals of 
Bot OW louie cota 

Yes, this is far enough from the sturdy 
simplicity of a Felix Holt, as well may 
be in a product of complex European 
breeding during the confused years in 
which a world-war was gestating. Chris- 
tian is an Austrian, like his creator. But 
Jacob Wassermann passed through no 
cosseted youth. The son of a merchant, 
he was early cast on his own resources, 
and passed a decade of wandering and 
privation in the cities of Europe, before 
his writing began to tell, and his way be- 
came easier. “The World’s Illusion” was 
written during the war, as a means of 
“keeping contact with, and faith in, hu- 
manity.” The author rightly disclaims 
connection with any current “school.” 
Traces of his early saturation in the 
works’ of the Russian naturalists are un- 
mistakable. But the work as a whole is 
ifar too well-balanced, comprehensive, and 
sane, to have come from the Slav mill. 
Great tenderness is here, as well as rich 
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humor and the wide gaze of the higher 
creative satire. It is a human comedy in 
the great sense, a comedy of over-ripe 
civilization. All the elements in that 
seething-pot of Central Europe, where 
war forever brews, where luxury and 
fear, frantic pleasure and despair, greed 
and chicanery and the hopeless bravery 
of noble hearts are so openly involved 
with or set against each other—are em- 
bodied and blended in this extraordinary 
tale, which no modern can afford not to 
hear. The English of the translator is 
especially good to read. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Success of Chartism 


A History oF THE CHartist MoveMENnT. By 
Julius West. With an Introductory Mem- 
oir by J. E. Squire. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 

OST writers on Chartism call it a 
failure; but the late Julius West, 

in his fine monograph, asserts that, as a 
preamble to the renascent trade unionism 
of the fifties, the codperative movement, 
and the British labor movement in gen- 
eral, Chartism achieved a large measure 
of success. True, the Six Points—uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, annual parlia- 
ments, vote by ballot, no property quali- 
fication for members, payment of mem- 
bers, and equal voting districts—were 
not granted at the time, and one—annual 
parliaments—has not yet been obtained; 
but Chartism, with its appeal to “‘blis- 
tered hands and fustian jackets,” and 
its aloofness from middle-class sympa- 
thisers, was the first organized effort to 
stir up class consciousness on a national 
scale, and had a profound influence at the 
time, and far-reaching after-effects. 

Chartism was, in a sense, a by-product 
of the French Revolution, although the 
Six points were formulated as early as 
1780 by a committee with which Sir 
Philip Francis and other members of 
Parliament had to do. It was, therefore, 
a middle class movement at first, but 
later it was carried on by the working 
class, who felt that the Reform Bill of 
1832 had not done for them what they 
had been led to expect. 

In these days of political cynicism it 
is hard to understand why so much stress 
was then laid on political rights and the 
myth of a perfect constitution. In the 
Northern Star of February 17, 1838, 
Feargus O’Connor said: “Universal suf- 
frage would, at once, change the whole 
character of society from a state of 
watchfulness, doubt, and suspicion, to 
that of brotherly love, reciprocal inter- 
est, and universal confidence.’ Such 
faith in the power of the ballot is not 
found even in the woman suffrage agita- 
tion of our own day. Indeed, woman 
suffrage was proposed about the same 
time as the six points, for in the year 
1791, Mary Wollstonecraft, later wife of 
William Godwin, published her “Vindi- 
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cation of the Rights of Man,” in reply to 
Burke’s ‘‘Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution,” followed, a few months later, by 
her “Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman.” 

The presentation of the ‘People’s 
Charter” to the: House of Commons on 
May 2, 1842, and again on April 10, 1848, 
together with conventions, organizations, 
riots, and other expressions of discon- 
tent, were striking episodes in the 
Chartist movement, which was itself a 
phase of the larger labor movement, and 
the general social fermentation that fol- 
lowed the political and industrial revolu- 
tions of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth. It was the time of Howard, Fry, 
and prison reform; of Wilberforce and 
the emancipation of slaves; of Owen, 
Fourier, and utopian socialism; of 
Maurice, Kingsley, and Christian social- 
ism; of Shaftesbury and factory legisla- 
tion; of the repeal of the combination 
laws (1825) ; of the Reform Bill of 1832; 
of the repeal of the corn laws; of Mal- 
thus, Ricardo, and the English classical 
economists; of Cobden, Bright, and the 
Manchester School; of Daniel O’Connell 
and the perennial Irish question; and of 
many other great men and movements. 


Chartism, therefore, can not be under- 
stood apart from its historical setting; 
and although the author gives something 
of this in the chapter on ‘“‘Early Radical 
Movements” and elsewhere in the narra- 
tive, the monograph is somewhat lack- 
ing in this respect. Certainly, to the 
average American reader the names of 
Place and Lovett have little significance; 
and even James “Bronterre”’ O’Brien 
and Feargus O’Connor are hardly known 
except as fiery Celts who espoused the 
cause of the British workman rather 
than that of the Irish peasant. 

The Chartists were potential social- 
ists, of whom Engels and Marx had great 
hopes. In his celebrated book, ‘‘The 
Condition of the Working Class in Eng- 
land in 1844,” Engels says: “In Chart- 
ism it is the whole working class which 
arises against the bourgeoisie, and at- 
tacks, first of all, the political power.” 
In the year 1846 Feargus O’Connor re- 
ceived an address from the German Dem- 
ocratic Communists of Brussels, signed 
by Engels, Gigot, and Marx, in which 
they said: ‘“‘The ground is now cleared by 
the retreat of the landed artistocracy 
from the contest; the middle class and 
the working class are the only classes 
between whom there can be a possible 
struggle!” At a meeting in London, in 
November, 1847, “Dr. Charles Marx” de- 
clared that the moment the Chartists 
carried the Six Points the road to liberty 
would be opened to the whole world. But 
Engels and Marx made little impression 
on Chartism, while that movement, on 
the contrary, must have greatly influ- 
enced their thought. 
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Of Bronterre O’Brien the author says: 
‘All the theories and most of the shibbo- 
leths bound up with Marxian socialism 
are to be found in his pronouncements.” 
The very word “socialist” appears to 
have been first used in The Poor Man’s 
Guardian in 1833. In 1832, the Mac- 
clesfield Political Union called on their 
supporters to have no dealings with doc- 
tors, grocers, publicans, butchers, and all 
others who supported candidates not 
pledged to Chartist principles, long be- 
fore Captain Boycott gave his name to 
this form of direct action. In 1831, one 
William Benbow declared that, while he 
did not favor violence, ‘he would advise 
the working class that produces every- 
thing, and gets only the husks, to dress 
themselves in their Sunday clothes, and 
all and every one of them to take a 
month’s holiday, and they might rest as- 
sured that their rights would be quickly 
restored.”’ In the same year he printed 
a pamphlet, “Grand National Holiday 
and Congress of the Productive Classes.” 
This holiday, or ‘sacred month,” or 
“month of rest,” is, of course, nothing 
less than the “general strike,” or “strike 
of folded arms,” about which the syndi- 
calists have had so much to say in recent 
years. 

Still other offshoots came from this 
prolific movement, including the mod- 
ern building and loan association, the 


‘history of which can be traced back to 


the National Loan Society, the National — 
Land and Building Association, and 
other Chartist experiments. But the 
most notable direct result is the codpera- 
tive movement, started in November, 
18438, by a few weavers of Rochdale, 
mostly Chartists—the Rochdale Pioneers 
—from which small beginning the great 
Wholesale Societies gradually developed. 


The time of Chartism was certainly a 
period of fermentation, during which 
most of the proposals for reform of the 
nineteenth century were originated or 
anticipated. The list is long, including, 
in addition to those already mentioned, 
trade unionism, industrial unionism, syn- 
dicalism, land nationalization, poor-law 
reform, free trade, national insurance, 
and many others. Professor Foxwell 
says: “It is notorious that all the great. 
remedial measures which have proved 
the most efficacious checks against the 
abuses of capitalistic competition are of 
English origin. That the revolutionary 
reaction against capitalism is equally 
English in its inspirations is not so gen- 
erally known.” 

Perhaps the author gives too much 
credit—or discredit—to Chartism, but 
he has at least sustained his thesis that 
the word “failure” is not properly ap- 
plied to it, whatever one may think of 
the immediate ends in view or the many 
radical and revolutionary ideas to which 
it gave birth. 

J. E. LEROSSIGNOL 
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Gerusalemme Liberata 


How JERUSALEM Was Won. By W. T. Mas- 
sey. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


LTHOUGH Americans are fairly well 
informed concerning the fighting 

in Flanders and in France, of the most 
successful campaign of all the war they 
know very little. They have heard that 
the British army brought the waters of 
the Nile to Jerusalem—a vulgar error, 
utterly devoid of truth, which Mr. Ches- 
terton, strangely enough, accepts in his 
latest book, “The New Jerusalem.” They 
know that the Holy City was taken, but 
what that victory cost, they have no con- 
ception. The censorship worked very ef- 
fectively. This book, by the official cor- 
respondent of the London newspapers 
with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 
is the first complete and accurate ac- 
count of the twenty-third capture of 
Jerusalem, apart from military records. 
Mr. Massey’s volume is well printed on 
good paper, with excellent maps and 
photographs. The author has a clear 
style; he has taken the utmost pains to 


be fair and trustworthy in his state- ° 


ments, but for the general reader he 
gives too many details, he has few of 
those vivid descriptions, those personal 
glimpses of the soldiers that stir the 
imagination and make the most authentic 
history more fascinating than romance. 
The reader who is unacquainted with 
Palestine will find some of these pages 
hard reading, for there is such a thing 
as being too judicious. One example will 
show this. After the Turks had twice 
repulsed, with heavy losses, the British 
attacks on Gaza, General Murray was re- 
lieved of the command and General 
Allenby was sent from the Western front 
to replace him. Unlike his predecessor, 
General Allenby chose to live with his 
troops, and the very presence of the new 
commander instantly raised the morale 
of a somewhat discouraged though not 
defeated army. Mr. Massey’s comment 
on this episode is typical: ‘General 
Allenby arrived and at once directed that 
General Headquarters should be re- 
moved from Cairo, which was pleasant 
but very far away from the front, to 
Kelab, near Khan Yunus.” 
indeed both ‘‘pleasant” and “very far 
away,” but that does not tell the whole 
story. Mr. Massey’s book will be valued 
especially by the soldier and the histori- 
an; the layman will do well to supplement 
it with some more vivid though less im- 
portant and less authoritative account, 
with such a lively picture as Anthony 
Bluett’s “With our Army in Palestine.” 

This volume begins with the third bat- 
tle of Gaza, October 31, 1917, and ends 
with the fighting about Jericho, Febru- 
ary, 1918. The “Final Triumph” is re- 
served for another volume, which we 
trust the publishers will make accessible 
to American readers. In this campaign 


Cairo was’ 
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for Jerusalem, the British used 96,000 
fighting men with a vast army, including 
the invaluable Egyptian Labor Corps, be- 
hind the lines. In its advance, this army 
used 18,000 mules and donkeys, 40,000 
camels, and 46,000 horses. This was the 
one theatre of the whole war in which 
the cavalry came into its own; Mr. 
Massey describes several magnificent 
charges against well-manned batteries 
and calls them worthy of the traditions 
of Balaklava. He reaches the interesting 
and important conclusion that the Pales- 
tine campaign has confounded those 
critics who believed that the machine gun 
had brought the uses of cavalry “down 
to very narrow limits.” 


Gaza, not Jerusalem, was the Turkish 
stronghold; Mr. Massey believes it 
doubtful if the Turks put as much ma- 
terial in use at Gallipoli as they did in 
this old Philistine city. The tourist 
never sees it, for the one train a day to 
and from Jerusalem passes it either very 
early in the morning or in the dead of 
night. It is the one city in Palestine 
that the war destroyed; Hebron, Bethle- 
hem, Jerusalem, Nazareth were all un- 
touched, but Gaza, with nearly every 
house in ruins, looks as though Samson 
had run amuck through its streets. It 
stands on the edge of the Bedouin coun- 
try, and the Turkish trenches and dug- 
outs, worthy, in their strength, of the 
Western front, will be long undisturbed 
by builder or ploughman. With the 
crosses on Mt. Scopus, they will tell 
future generations something of what 
it cost to redeem the Holy Land. 

The Turks had a force inferior to the 
British and their supplies were quite in- 
adequate; yet they were hard and brave 
fighters and they had every advantage of 
a most difficult terrain. In the cold De- 
cember rains, on roads almost impassable 
or on no roads at all, the British army 
fought up the passes of the Shephalah 
and won positions that to-day seem im- 
pregnable. About the Beth-horons, in 
the vale of Ajalon where Joshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still, and on the 
slopes of Nebi Samwil, the Mons Gaudium 
of the Crusaders, some of the hardest 
fighting took place. As the traveler, on 
one of the diminutive Palestine donkeys, 
rides up the steep sides of this moun- 
tain, the highest of all that are round 
about Jerusalem, he little imagines the 
many hand-to-hand struggles it cost to 
win and hold the crest, though the ruined 
mosque tells something of the intense 
volume of artillery fire poured upon it 
by Turkish batteries of 5.9s in position 
on the Nablus road. 

General Allenby’s entry into the Holy 
City has been described many times, but 
no one has told it as well as Mr. Massey. 
The East loves the grandeur of pomp and 
ceremony; here was the supreme great- 
ness of simplicity. The victors fired no 
salutes; they rang no bells; they raised 
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no flags, not even a Union Jack. There 
was no long line of troops in a victory 
parade. Witha meagre guard of honour, 
some one hundred and fifty men, the 
Commander-in-Chief passed through the 
Jaffa gate on foot. He heard his short 
proclamation read; he met the officials and 
clergy of the city—and in a quarter of 
an hour he was off again to the soldier’s 
task of making Jerusalem secure. And it 
was not long before the Turks attacked. 
On the north, and especially by the bar- 
ren mound of Tel-el-Ful, the site of the 
ancient Gibeah where once the tribes 
marched against the guilty city of Ben- 
jamin and wiped it out, the Turks made 
their last desperate attempts to regain 
the city. Thirteen times they charged 
the unyielding lines. As a reward of 
victory, they had been promised “a day 
in Jerusalem to do as they liked,” but 
the New Zealanders, the Australians, 
and the men from the mother country 
who had fought through the desert, and 
up Philistia and through the passes of 
the Shephalah, could not be driven back. 
The Turk had lost Jerusalem forever. 
It is said that Richard Coeur de Lion 
covered his eyes when he stood on the 
crest of Mons Gaudium, unwilling to 
gaze at the city he could not rescue. If 
his spirit should be permitted to climb 
that slope to-day, it would see on the 
crest of the Mount of Olives, from the 
stalwart, soaring tower the Germans 
built for their Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
Stiftung, a flag flying to the breeze, and 
on that flag is the cross of St. George. 
EDWARD BLISS REED 


“The City” of Paul Claudel (Yale 
Press) may have value in French. In 
English its effect is that of a tedious, 
nebulous, and rhapsodic allegory in dra- 
matic form to which the compensation— 
or provocation—of free verse is adjoined. 
It may find a public. There are not a 
few Americans for whom traits of this 
kind have a rich aroma, if not an agree- 
able taste, and the name of M. Claudel 
should be a force in the maintenance of 
circulation. The most sympathetic thing 
in the writer is the fact that the Chris- 
tian orthodoxy to which he would recall 
the world is a literal, straightforward, 
and unemasculated orthodoxy. One has 
little respect for those Crusaders who, 
embarking for Jerusalem, stopped short 
at Alexandria or Constantinople—still 
less perhaps for the two tribes and a half 
who, in the attempted conquest of the 
Holy Land, paused lazily on the profaner 
side of Jordan. M. Claudel does not tem- 
porize. In his apparent disapproval of 
Socialism and his undoubted fervor for 
Christianity, he reminds one of Veuillot. 
But instead of taking to himself the 
truculence, the tingle and vehemence of 
Veuillot, Claudel is content to enwrap 
himself and his reader in the muffling 
folds of a sedative rhetoric. 
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Drama 


A Critie’s Drama (‘“The 
Green Goddess’’)—Drama 
from a Christmas Stocking 
(Mrs. Fiske in‘‘Wake Up, 


Jonathan’’) 


R. GEORGE ARLISS in a curtain 

speech on the first night of “The 
Green Goddess” at the Booth Theatre re- 
marked that Winthrop Ames had solici- 
tously hidden from the public the fact 
that William Archer, the author of the 
play, was the translator of Ibsen. The 
public, however, had no ground for 
alarm. Mr. Archer has not carried 
Ibsen to the Himalayas. There might 
indeed be a propriety in that conjunction 
of the sort which Emerson indicated at 
Bunker Hill when he said: “There was 
the Monument, and there was Webster.” 
But what Mr. Archer has really taken to 
the Himalayas is melodrama (a form 
unaccustomed to summits), or, to. be more 
precise, character-study on a melodra- 
matic basis. His play is unaspiring and 
undidactic, but workmanlike and keen- 
edged, making able use of a situation, 
hardly novel in itself, to which novelty 
is imparted by the setting and the pro- 
tagonist. Action dominates even in this 
study of character, and the play, cer- 
tainly, does not uphold the idea of the 
substitution of character for action as 
the mainspring of drama which the 
author of these columns on misleading 
testimony once wrongly attributed to 
Mr. Archer. 

The play opens at a wayside shrine 
nobly set among the sky-blue Himalayas. 
Three English travelers descend from a 
shattered aeroplane, an English major 
and his wife—the Crespins—and their 
friend the physician, Basil Traherne. 
Conversation speedily discloses an open 
and bitter misunderstanding between 
husband and wife, to which a speechless 
and blameless understanding between 
wife and friend is the obvious counter- 
part. The travelers have landed in 
Rukh, a principality in Asia which is a 
secret even from Asiatics, in which a 
fanatic people under a liberal prince pay 
homage to the Green Goddess (there is 
something poetical in the idea that at 
that point of the world where grass be- 
comes only a delicate remembrance di- 


vinity should take its hue from verdure). 


The Prince or Raja speedily appears, an 
imposing figure in a salmon-colored ves- 
ture which flames almost like a sunrise 
against the sky-blue. This Raja loses 
none of his insinuating and sinister dis- 
tinction in the capable and flexible hands 
of Mr. Arliss. His manners are those of 
a grandee without being quite the man- 
ners of a gentleman, and he welcomes 


the travelers in a desiccated, a corroded, 
yet an infinitely polished voice to which 
every capital in Europe has lent its 
shade of grace and its tincture of cynic- 
ism. Only one little circumstance dims 
the serenity of the occasion. Three of 
the Raja’s subjects have made themselves 
liable to the death penalty in an English 
province. for the perpetration of a fan- 
atical crime. “They,” he suavely tells 
the Englishmen, ‘‘are my brothers.” 


The second act, still more beautifully 
set against the silvery splendor, the al- 
most bridal grace, of the dreaming Him- 
alayas, takes place in a room in the 
palace where the air is rife with luxury 
and peril. The Raja has acquired the 
tastes of Europe; France has stocked his 
wine-cellar and his library; and Paris 
gowns of daring cut half dazzle, half dis- 
may, the Englishwoman to whom their 
temptations are displayed in the priva- 
cies of the seraglio. After dinner a 
change is evident. The Raja becomes 
sanguinary without ceasing to be affable. 
His people—his immitigable people— 
who play the part of Jorkins to his 
Spenlow insist on the immolation of the 
strangers to the Green Goddess. He will 
spare the woman if she proves amenable 
to courtship; if not, he will kill the three. 

Mr. Archer’s achievement in the over- 
coming of extraordinary difficulties. in 
these first two acts is really notable. He 
has made us believe in a hermit kingdom 
whose sovereign is a cosmopolite. A 
principality which India itself is sup- 
posed to find half-mythical is made real 
to an audience for whom India itself is 
half a myth. We have been made to be- 
lieve in a character who is equally 
foreign to our personal experience and 
the traditions of our stage. A robust 
interest in a clear-cut situation has been 
produced. 

The last half of a play whose crisis is 
mature at the end of the second act 
offers another kind of difficulty to the 
playwright. What is he to do in a situ- 
ation in which to retreat is impossible, 
to halt is ruinous, and to advance is pre- 
cipitates. Clearly the solution is a détour, 
but a détour in these conditions is itself 
a problem. Mr. Archer has met this 
problem with undeniable skill; his third 
act, without changing the main situation, 
is busy, swift, and even fruitful in the 
provision of a means of rescue which 
spares the play the humiliation of a re- 
sort to accident in the final act. In action, 
in structure, the play nowhere falters, 
but I am not quite at my ease in Act III. 
I am a little surfeited with mechanism, 
electrical and dramaturgic. Then there 
are two murders thrown in as it were to 
feed the interest; the audience itself is 
a Green Goddess. I have my doubts of 
the wisdom of ancillary or preliminary 
murders (like that of Polonius or of 
Roderigo, for example), in plays in which 
murder, to be precious, should be kept 


rare. Further, when two English gentle- — 
men—two, not one—throw a cockney © 
from a window which overlooks a preci- — 
pice, one feels in the act a certain descent — 
for the gentlemen and perhaps—in the — 
artistic sense—an exaltation for the © 
cockney. Murder after all is a form of — 
homage. : 


The second victim is Major Crespin,’ 
shot down at a glance by the Raja for © 
meddling with the Raja’s wireless. The 
act fits the situation and the character — 
no doubt, but, like most of the Raja’s far © 
from frequent outbreaks in act or speech, — 
it fails to hold my interest. -The truth — 
is that this extraordinary personage is 
a very ordinary rascal; as villain he is — 
elementary; and I prefer his demeanor 
to his psychology because I prefer the 
original to the commonplace. I can have. 
bandits and libertines anywhere, and I — 
should no more think of: visiting India — 
in quest of them than I should think of — 
trapping foxes or weasels on Mount 
Everest. Whether it pays to go beneath — 
a character depends entirely on the na- 
ture of the subsoil. Every one would — 
remove a stone pavement to uncover a - 
mosaic, but who would scratch a fresco © 
to lay bare a plaster wall? The Raja’s 
exterior is such a fresco. One asks fin- | 
ally if the dramatist and the actor would — 
have risked too much in allowing him to 
be polished and imperturbable through- — 
out, and in trusting for climax to the in- — 
creasing emphasis which each new atroc- 
ity and each new disaster would have lent 
to that polish and imperturbability. | 

In the fourth act all is ready for the — 
sacrifice. The avowals of the lovers, 
which the excellence of the Raja’s — 
marksmanship has now purged of im- | 
propriety, are duly made, and the rescu- — 
ing aeroplanes, the advent of which had — 
been secured by the Major’s wit and con- — 
cealed by his magnanimity, arrive on — 
time in a curious revival—on the surface — 
at least—of the classic deus ex machina. — 
The Raja will repair the fatigues of roy- 
alty at Monte Carlo. 

On Mr. Arliss’s strength I need not # : 
dilate further. Mr. Ivan Simpson, as — 
Watkins the cockney, was clear-cut in a 
portrayal which—in the physical and 


‘mental side alike—might be described as 


knobby. Miss Olive Wyndham, as Mrs. — 
Crespin, was artistic except where ex- 
citement brought out the inadequacies of 
her voice. | 
Messrs. Hatcher Hughes and Elmer L. 
Rice have written a comedy for Mrs. 
Fiske which is now performing at the © 
Henry Miller Theatre under the rather — 
lumbering title of ““Wake Up, Jonathan.” ~ 
It is meant to bring out the contrast be- — 
tween mercantile ideals on the one side 
and on the other poetical and domestic — 
ideals which, on the strength of Santa 
Claus legends artd the like, are rather 
calmly assumed to be identifiable. The ~ 
conversion of the mercantile husband by ~ 
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his return on Christmas Eve to the wife 
and family from which he has long been 
separated by the density of his avarice 
constitutes the plot. Oddly enough, the 
rejected lover of long ago, the poet 
whom poverty has enriched, arrives at 
the wife’s door at nearly the same hour 
with the husband whom millions have 
impoverished. By all the laws of drama 
such a conjunction should have been 
fruitful; with Messrs. Hughes and Rice 
its infertility is complete. There is 
much loud and silly talk from the pur- 
blind and purseproud husband, which 
amuses in parts, but rasps as a whole. 
The wife, meanwhile, is satirical, and the 
children saucy, till at the close enlighten- 
ment from some mysterious quarter, 
from the clouds or possibly—it is Christ- 
mas Eve—from the chimney, descends 
unannounced upon the crossgrained hus- 
band. The three acts are preceded by a 
prologue, which as prologue is senseless, 
but as romantic pastoral is almost the 
flower of the play, and this in turn is 
preceded by a marionette-play in which 
the identity of prehistoric and modern 
man is cleverly insinuated. 

The chief fault of the play is its con- 
tempt of the probable. The father offers 
his young son hundreds of dollars not to 
hang three stockings above a fireplace. 
The son manfully hangs them up. He 
refuses, not because his refusal is boy- 
ish or human under the circumstances, 
but because refusal is a snub to the 
father. Clearly we are here under some 
other law than the law of nature. What 
that law is the play declines to explain. 
That omission is its real offense. If a 
man. will not tell me the truth, he is 
bound to let me know just what 
kind of lie he is telling me, that I may 
hold him to account for the intrusion of 
any other kinds of lies which lie outside 
his programme or his charter. On this 


| point Messrs. Hughes and Rice are reti- 


and mother. 


cent; presumably they are uninformed. 


The acting of the company was good, 
but not good enough to delay us in the 
haste of our transit to Mrs. Fiske, who 
takes the part of Marion Blake, the wife 
There is an unexpectedness 
in Mrs. Fiske which confounds anticipa- 
tion and almost congeals one’s vocabu- 
lary. Here she takes the part of a lov- 
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Chesterton 


in a_ brilliant survey of Christian and Jewish 
relations, of East and West as typified in the 
struggle within the Holy City today. 
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AMONG MACMILLAN POETS 


Herbert S. Gorman writes in The New York Times: 

“*The Three Taverns’ and ‘Domesday Book,’ are, to say the least, remarkable 
offerings. Taken together they serve to show the immeasurable 
span of American poetry. They are both books to read and to be glad of.” 


Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Edgar Lee Masters’s 


THE THREE DOMESDAY 
TAVERNS BOOK 


“Ts the best thing Mr. Masters has done 
“Is a finished product. since he wrote “Spoon River Anthology.” 
It grasps a subject in a big way, 
and the mightiness of that subject surges 
through to the reader.” 


It is a book such 
as only a master, touched with the au- 
thentic fire of genius could make possible.” 


Books by Mr. Robinson Books by Mr. Masters 


The Three Taverns $1.75 | Domesday Book $4.50 
Van Zorn: A Play 2.00 | Mitch Miller 3.50 
Captain Craig 2.00 | Spoon RiverAnthology 2.50 
The Porcupine 2.00 | Starved Rock 2.25 
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Flame and Shadow 
By SARA TEASDALE 


“Radiance plays around these verses. Beneath the symbolism of such poems, 


one is conscious of a firmer artistry through a more flexible speech.” $1.75 
Other Books by Sara Teasdale 
Rivers to the Sea $2.00 | Love Songs $2.00 


Walter Franzen in The New York Evening Post Literary Review calls 


The Splendid Wayfaring 


By JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


“An American Odyssey. An American prose epic, an absorbing tale of courage 
and endurance in the face of apparently insurmountable obstacles that does not pale 


at a comparison with the trial of Ulysses.” $2.25 
TWO MOTHERS Qos: Published, $1.25 
Other Books by Mr. Neihardt 
The Song of Hugh Glass $1.75 | The Song of Three Friends $1.75 


Padraic Colum writes in The New Republic of 


The Golden Book of Springfield 


By VACHEL LINDSAY 


¥ ‘T ask to be forgiven if I am jealous of the furious and romantic years just coming 
on,’ says a statesman in the new book. Is it not a measure of Vachel Lind- 
y 


say’s achievement that he can make us jealous of the year 2018? There are 
still classes and sects; there are clans, even; great wars loom ahead; there is 
youth. * $3.50 


. Other Books by Mr. Lindsay 
The Congo and Other Poems $1.90 | A Handy Guide for Beggars 
Adventures While Preaching General William Booth Enters 


$2.00 


Into Heaven 1.90 
the Gospel of Beauty 1.90 The Golden Whales of 
The Chinese Nightingale 1.90 | California 2.25 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


“ENSLAVED .. .. reveals anew the amazing and versatility of that English poet. 

. . In RIGHT ROYAL he has done for steeplechasing what in REYN ARD THE 
FOX he did for hunting to hounds. There is indeed little to choose between 
the two volumes in vividness, color and rapidity of action.”—The Outlook. 


Enslaved $2.25 | Reynard The Fox, 
Right Royal $1.75 | Illustrated Edition 


Collected Poems and Plays, 2 vols. $5.50 
Send for list of works by John Masefeld. 
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English Pageantry 


Robert Withington 


Associate Professor of English, Smith 
College 


These two handsomely illustrated quarto 
volumes trace the history of pageantry 
from its beginnings in folk-custom down 
to its present revival in England and 
America, the first volume ending with 
Elizabethan pageants. 


Modern Language Notes: “Authorita- 
tive besides being entertaining and read- 
able.” 


The Literary Digest: “As a means to 
historical knowledge and as a guide and 
book of suggestions, the volume is sig- 
nificant. The illustrations are excellent.” 


London Times: “The author is not a 
dull Teutonizing pigeon-holer, but a man 
with a lively interest in his fascinating 
subject.” 


Les Langues Modernes: “Magnifique- 
ment imprimé et orné d’illustrations fort 
judicieusement choisies.” 


Vol. I, $4.00; Vol. II, $6.00 
Separately or in sets 
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ing and devoted mother, and one would 
naturally suppose that sincerity and 
human-heartedness would be the force- 
ful traits in the impersonation. Nothing 
of the sort. Mrs. Fiske’s person is 
motherly and womanly enough, but the 
character she enacts is half mime, half 
sprite. She is a mime when she puts a 
prance into her manner and a stride into 
her voice in those burlesques of her hus- 
band’s violences which make up no small 
portion of the play, and she is a sprite in 
those sweeps and scuds of voice, those 
fantasies and whimsicalities of manner, 
which make her acting less proper to 
Christmas than to Hallowe’en. “It is a 
pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you must 
not call it Homer.” Mrs. Fiske has 
drawn a most interesting mixture of de- 
mureness and elfishness, but she has not 
drawn Marion Blake. Or if Marion at 
all, it is Marion possessed—whether by a 
sprite or by Mrs. Fiske it is difficult to say. 
Perhaps the difference is merely verbal. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 
Our Symphony Societies and 

Their » Leaders: — Mary 

Garden and the Chicago 

Opera Company 

R. WALTER DAMROSCH, like his 
friends who have for many years 
supported and admired him, may be con- 
gratulated on the recent appointment of 
Mr. Albert Coates, the Londoner, to the 
joint-conductorship of the hard-working 
New York Symphony Orchestra. If any 
man has earned the right to rest a bit, 
it is Mr. Damrosch. His efforts to ad- 
vance the cause of music have been un- 
wearying. He has not been narrow in 
his outlook upon art, but hroad and lib- 
eral. He might, perhaps, have done a 
little more—in days gone by—for Amer- 
ican music. But he has never been a 
dull and bigoted classicist. And he has 
lately shown a keen and earnest interest 
in modern art. 

In Mr. Coates the director of the New 
York Symphony will have anally, not an 
enemy or arival. And the result of their 
alliance will doubtless please our in- 
creasing concert-goers. It might be well 
if the example set by one of our great 
symphony societies were followed by its 
competitors. If Mr. Mengelberg could 
be secured for one of them, for say half 
of each season, we might soon see an im- 
provement in its standards—and its 
achievements also. We need new leaders 
and new methods in at least two Ameri- 
can Symphony organizations. Unless 
we get them, when next season dawns, it 
might be hard to keep three “sym- 
phonies” alive here. 

Mr. Mengelberg has not yet done his 
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best. But he has certainly begun to weld 
the National Symphony into a disciplined 
and responsive whole. His strings have, 
more especially, improved both as to tone 
and accuracy. Their “attack” is surer. 
They have acquired refinement. Their 
shadings, nuances, are more delicate and 
expressive. They may be put to a rude 
test ere very long, when they approach 
Schoenberg and his ultra-modern music. 
As for the wood-winds and brass instru- 
ments, some reconstruction and some 
weeding out seem needed. 


When our Dutch visitor has been here 
longer, he may not only make some great 
changes in his orchestra, but also give us 
programmes less rigidly classical than 
those put forward at his last two concerts. 
His scheme included three great works 
by Beethoven, the “Egmont” Overture, 
the Concerto, No. 3, for Piano and Or- 
chestra, and the Seventh (“‘Dancing’’) 
Symphony. I noticed that the attendance 
was much smaller at the first of these 
two concerts than it should have been. 
The cause might have been found in the 
severity—it could not be called the mon- 
otony—of the programme. But it would 
not be just to infer from this that New 
Yorkers yield to any in their love of 
Beethoven. All one should say is that 
they prefer variety to absolute unity. 
Once in a while, as on the occasion of 
the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Master, an all-Beethoven progran 
may suit us all. 


Mr. Mengelberg interpreted the tines 
works I have named in the broad, classic 
way, though in the symphony the pianis- 
simi were more delicate than usual, while 
the whole rendering of that glorious mas- 
terpiece was dignified and authoritative. 

The chief features of the most recent 
Damrosch concert, at Aeolian Hall, was 
Chausson’s Symphony in B flat. Like 
most French modern symphonies it is in 
three contrasted movements, the first ex- 
pressing the composer’s happier moods 
and full of rather facile but melodious 
themes; the second somewhat sorrowful 
in character; the third suggesting life 
and vigor, but ending with a grave, re- 
ligious episode. There is nothing very 
striking in the symphony, except one 
ultra-modern chord in the last movement 
to remind us that the composer, though 
he was influenced by both Wagner and 
Saint-Saéns, had studied César Franck 
as well, not without profit. A novelty i in- 
cluded in the programme and described 5 
as a Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, : 
by Leo Sowerby, was not exciting or in 
any way remarkable. It seemed to 
have been spun largely out of negro mel-_ 
odies, adapted to the composer’s pur- 
poses. The programme notes referred 
to Mr. Sowerby as a man “of radical 
tendencies”. But, beyond an unwilling- 
ness to avail himself of the orchestra, he 
did little in this concerto that was not 
tentative and at moments trivial. 
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Miss Mary Garden has announced her 
plans. They will not clash with those 
prepared by her forerunners. It is the 
hope of the fair General Director of the 
Chicago Opera Company to give promi- 
nence for the present season to Italian 
and French works, and to encourage in 
the future the production of good native 
operas. This is, perhaps, as much as we 
could ask of- her, and she will have the 
warm good wishes of the public to sus- 
tain her in her brave experiment. Miss 
Garden’s expressed willingness to con- 
sider native operas, and to give them, if 
they deserve it, a fair chance will be re- 
membered by our composers. I do not 
doubt that more than two or three or 
four good lyric dramas by Americans 
might be discovered if our managers 
cared to look for them. Charles M. Loef- 
fler is (or was) at work on one. Another, 
by Charles Ruggles, nears completion. 
John Alden Carpenter, Charles Cadman 
—and some others—are always operatic 
possibilities. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


By 
Philip Gibbs 
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SOULS 


“His psychological insight, his piercing character 
analysis are unequaled in any man writing to- 


day.” —Chicago News. 
At all Booksellers $2.00 
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Small Quarto. Frontispiece in color and $2 
photogravure reproductions of representa- 
tive paintings. 225 copies on handmade 
paper, printed from type. $25.00 net. 

A monograph of the highest interest to 
students of American art. It gives us in slender 
but sympathetically suggestive outline a portrait 
of the man, and it characterizes the artist en- 
thusiastically and at the same time justly. Mr. 
Sherman adds to his illuminating text an in- 
valuable catalogue.—New York Tribune. 
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Rand School of Social Science 
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Prof. E. R. A. SELIGMAN 
of Columbia University 
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On the Tip of Your Tongue— 


yet your pen hesitates. Writers, and who does not write 
something sometime, often have difficulty in choosing 
words or phrases; often have in mind words that are in- 
adequate, or are not quite to their liking. 


At this point the book of synonyms comes to the aid of the 
vocabulary; the thesaurus offers a gratifying selection of 
alternatives. 


Roget Thesaurus $2.64 
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Large Type Edition 
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Crabb’s English Synonymes, 
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SIX SECONDS OF DARKNESS 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 
Author of ‘‘The Crimson Alibi,’’ etc 


During a quiet evening at police headquarters comes word that a prominent citizen has been 
murdered. Within an hour of the report of the crime three persons confess the murder. Each 
is ignorant of the others’ admission and their stories agree in only one particular—that for six 
seconds the room in which the crime was committed was in darkness. From this point on the 
story moves forward at a rapid pace, baffling, breathless to the denottement. $1.75 


THE DESTROYER By Barton E. Stevenson 


Author of ‘‘The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet,’’ etc. 


Mysterious explosions are not all uncommon phenomena. Going back a few years, an event 
which attracted the attention of the entire world, the sudden blowing up of the French battleship 
La Liberte has never been cleared up. In a novel of great originality, Mr. Stevenson advances 
a theory of much plausibility as to the reason for this explosion. The book has been out of print 
some years, and is now reissued, as there has been a steady demand for it. $1.90 


THE UNDERWOOD MYSTERY 
By Charles J, Dutton 


The interest of this super-detective story hangs not on any scientific machines or ultra-modern 
psychology, but on a confusion of circumstances and evidence that puzzles both the detective and 
the reader till the very end. The story is a thrilling combination of crime detection interwoven 
with an exciting tale of adventure. $1.90 
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Tis demand formulated by the 
.~. Allied Premiers at Paris is obvi- 
ously not the last word on the repara- 
tion question. “Qualified delegates of 
the German Government,” says the 
document itself, “will be invited to a 
meeting in London at the end of Feb- 
ruary, with delegates of the Allied 
Governments.” This clearly points to 
haggling. Nevertheless, the fact that 
a clear agreement was arrived at, 
even if it be regarded as only a first 
step toward the final decision of the 
terms, is matter for profound satis- 
faction. The great thing now is that 
concord between the Allies be main- 
tained; and the prospect of its main- 
tenance is vastly better than it was 
two days before the decision at Paris. 


fe the German promissory notes, 

covering payments extending over 
42 years, are to help France in the 
work of restoration, they have got to 
be discounted by somebody. In that 
circumstance lies the chief argument, 
from the standpoint of expediency, 
against the size of the amounts de- 
manded. It is urged, very plausibly, 
that a note for half a billion dollars, 
say, which Germany is sure to be able 
to pay, may be taken over by Ameri- 
can financiers or investors at some- 
thing like ordinary discount, while a 
note for a whole billion, which she 
may not be able to pay, might be 
almost utterly unmarketable. In that 
case the smaller note would be worth 
more, for the actual needs of France, 
than the larger. But it has to be re- 
membered that, so far as the more re- 
mote payments are concerned, the 
danger resides quite as much in the 
possibility of Germany deliberately 
repudiating the obligation—provided 
circumstances at that future time 


make this possible—as in her being, 


unable to meet it. So the question is 
not quite so simple as it might seem. 


“MMHE sum, 226 billions in gold 

marks,” says a Berlin dispatch, 
‘was headlined in every newspaper 
yesterday, followed only by an excla- 
mation point, and the general com- 
ment is that no such amount in gold 
exists in the world.”’ One can hardly 
blame people in Berlin for snatching 
at anything, however irrelevant, to 
express their disgust; but everybody 
should see that the amount of gold in 
the world has nothing to do with the 
case. The payments will not be made 
in gold; and even if they were, what 
has the amount of gold in the world 
at a given time to do with the aggre- 
gate of 84 payments spread over 42 
years? The total of monetary gold in 
the world is about 10 billion dollars; 


and yet the exports from the United 
States, in the single year 1920, 
amounted to 8 billion dollars. At 
this rate our exports in seven years, 
56 billion dollars, would fully equal 
the total of the 84 semi-annual pay- 
ments itnposed on Germany; and the 
fact that there are only 10 billion dol- 
lars of gold in the world would not 
stand in the way for a moment. 


HAT claim has Mr. Cox to be the 
head and front of a great na- 
tional party? He has not even the dis- 
tinction of having brought upon it the 
most stupendous defeat on record, for 
his personal contribution to Mr. 
Harding’s 7,000,000 plurality, though 
not inappreciable, was but a small 
part of the whole. Apart from that 
defeat, what influence has he exerted 
in the party, or in the nation? His 
case is wholly different from that of 
Bryan, for Bryan infused into the 
campaign of 1896 a marvelous en- 
thusiasm for a definite cause, with 
which his name was inseparably as- 
sociated, and moreover rolled up a 
great popular vote. Mr. Cox hap- 
pened to be the Democratic party’s 
candidate, but he was not in any sense 
its leader. If he should now be con- 
tinued as its head, it will be solely on 
the principle that possession is nine 
points of the law. The party ought to 
be able to do better than that. 


Nea Secretary Davis’s note to 

President Hymans of the League 
of Nations Assembly on Armenia 
tends to clear the mystery of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s status as mediator. It 
has never been quite evident whether 
he accepted the thankless task in his 
private or in his official capacity. The 
fact that America did not join the 
League and that his proposal that 
America should assume a mandate 
for Armenia was rejected led us to 
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believe that he was acting as a pri- 
vate citizen, and this view was fur- 
ther strengthened by his appointment 
of Mr. Morgenthau to act for him 
without submitting this appointment 
to the Senate. But the present com- 
munication is made through the of- 
ficial channel of the Department of 
State; its author is repeatedly re- 
ferred to not as Mr. Wilson, but as 
the President. The conclusion is ines- 
capable. The question naturally arises 
‘as to whether the responsibility for 
Armenian arbitration is to pass to 
Mr. Harding’s shoulders on March 4. 


ie the opening paragraphs of his in- 

cisive and comprehensive article 
on “The Problem of Trading with 
Soviet Russia,’ which appeared in 
The Weekly Review of January 12, 
Mr. John Spargo calls the Hon. Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo sharply to account 
for his formal statement published 
December 21, 1920, concerning trade 
with Russia and the recognition of 
the Soviet Government. Thus far 
Mr. McAdoo has made no reply or 
explanation. A man who has so re- 
cently occupied the exalted posts of 
Secrétary of the Treasury and Direc- 
tor General of the Railroads can not 
by silence escape the responsibility 
for utterances readily seized upon by 
pro-Bolshevist agitators and utilized 
by them for propaganda. We trust 
therefore that Mr. McAdoo will either 
adduce material to justify his sweep- 
ing assertions or admit frankly that 
he was misinformed as to the facts 
and mistaken in his conclusions. He 
can not afford to rest under the sus- 
picion of knowingly lending the au- 
thority and influence of his name to 
the service of so unworthy a cause. 


N the discussion in the House of 
Representatives on the appropria- 
tion for the American foreign ser- 
vice, Congressman John Jacob Rog- 
ers of Massachusetts made a vigor- 
ous speech which must have been con- 
vincing to all Congressmen whose 
outlook extends beyond their own dis- 
tricts. It might well be republished 
in full in all the newspapers in the 
country. Mr. Rogers indicated clear- 
ly the great importance to America 
of efficient representation abroad; 


the power of trained and energetic 
ministers and consuls to extend and 
broaden American interests as con- 
trasted with the danger to our na- 
tional interests when in the hands of 
inefficient representatives. He scored 
the lack of democracy in a niggardly 
financial policy that closes the for- 
eign service to all but men of inde- 
pendent means. He pointed out, for 
the information of those who can see 
only tangible returns, a fact that is 
not generally known, that the foreign 
service more than pays for itself, is 
an actual asset to the Treasury to the 
extent of something like two million 
dollars, quite aside from its incalcul- 
able value to private American in- 
terests and to the general prosperity 
of the country. Mr. Rogers thinks 
and speaks clearly and with power. 
He is the type of young, far-seeing, 
intellectual American which is des- 
perately needed in our halls of Con- 
gress. 


Ae election of Dr. Manning as 

the successor of the late Bishop 
Burch is significant in several re- 
spects. It speaks well for the Epis- 
copal clergy that they chose as their 
leader a man who has been outspoken, 
day in and day out, against the dan- 
ger of loose thinking and revolution- 
ary change; it means that under the 
guidance of Dr. Manning the Episco- 
pal Church in New York will cling 
to the well-established tradition of in- 
terpreting Scripture and inculcating 
virtue instead of pretending to sci- 
entific expertness in new theories 
of economics and sociology; and it 
vindicates Dr. Manning’s unceasing 
plea, during the dark days of the war, 
for a united effort against the selfish 
and brutal aspirations of Germany. 
He was known as the fighting parson, 
and pacifism, in the sense of non-re- 
sistance to evil, was abhorrent to him. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add that 
Dr. Manning’s large executive re- 
sponsibilities as the Rector of Trin- 
ity Church have served as the best 
possible preparation for the duties 
upon which he will shortly enter. An 
enormous capacity for work, coupled 
with rare spiritual ardor, is a com- 
bination which is all too seldom 
found. 


EAR-ADMIRAL W. S. SIMS has 
aroused the wrath of Irish sym- 
pathizers in this country by stating, 
in the course of an address delivered 
at Boston ‘“‘that the Sinn Fein fought 
America as vigorously during the 
war as did the Germans.” If these 
were the words actually spoken, they 
are open to criticism in so far as they 
impute to the Sinn Feiners a premedi- 
tated crime. To what extent the in- 
terests of Sinn Fein were held by 
Sinn Feiners and Germans alike to 
be identical with the German cause 
may be seen from the “Documents 
Relative to the Sinn Fein Movement,”’ 
which were recently published as a 
White Paper by the British Govern- 
ment. The fiercest Carsonite could 
not adduce more convincing proof of 
England’s wisdom in refusing abso- 
lute freedom to an Irish Republic. 
The Jrische Blatter, a monthly review 
edited at Berlin by Chatterton-Hill 
as the organ of the German-Irish So- 
ciety, declared that “‘the setting free 
of Ireland from England would be the 
end of England’s world dominion and 
of English rule over the seas.” The 
evidence in possession of the British 
Government, the White Paper says, 
made it clear that a design existed, in 
April, 1918, on the part of Germany, 
in combination with the Sinn Fein 
extremists and Irish revolutionaries 
in America, to land arms in Ireland 
and bring about another Irish insur- 
rection, and thus divert British troops 
from the front in France. “When 
the West Irish harbors,” said the 
Irische Blatter, ‘serve as bases for 
U-boats, and a large part of the coun- 
try is in the hands of one of the or- 
ganized revolutionary armies, then 
England will be handed over to 
her enemies, and the war quickly 
brought to an end.” 
HE Italian Fascisti, or National 
Extremists, who are waging a 
campaign against the Communists, 
draw heavily upon our interest. 
Rather a turbulent lot of fellows, we 
surmise—something very like the 
Communists; filled, like them, with an 


eager desire to proselytize by mass ac-° 


tion, and unprejudiced, like them, in 
the matter of ways and means so long 
as they get results. To crack a few 
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Communists’ heads now and then; to 
rush a public meeting, pitch a half- 
dozen revolutionists to the side-walk, 
and compel everybody to sing the 
national anthem evidently seems to 
them a wholly proper, as well as an 
effective, mode of persuasion. Of 
course they are proselytizers of the 
Right; but what of that? We have 
heard so much of late, and from such 
pretentious—not to say pietistic— 
quarters, in glorification of the rough- 
house methods of the Italian Commu- 
nists, that we presume an equal vol- 
ume of approval from the same 
sources will now greet the Fascisti. 
Or will it? On second thought, may- 
be not; for we remember that the 
modern creed of uplift carries the 
well-known paleolithic precept that 
what’s highly virtuous for one’s own 
side may be entirely reprehensible 
for the other side. 


R. D. SCHWARTZ, one of the 
latest victims of Bolshevik jus- 

tice, whose widely published story 
the insurgent press could not wholly 
ignore, isn’t so much after all, 
says the Oakland World, stanch 
_ organ of the Socialist party. A shady 
character, whose real name is evi- 
dently Schwartzkopenski, he hasn’t 
been a party member since 1913. If 
Zinoviev kept him locked up for four 
months, there must have been good 
reasons. But how about the late Mrs. 
Schwartz, better known as Jessie M. 
Molle, for many years a prominent, 
active, and respected member of the 
party in California? She also Was 
imprisoned, was robbed also, on her 
release was shipped penniless out of 
the country to Reval, where short- 
ly afterward she died. The World, 
alert to forestall any disparagement 
of the Bolshevik régime, rises nobly 
to the occasion. Though she was “a 
sincere woman,” she was “an ideal- 
ist, leaning strongly to the ‘Chris- 
tian Socialist’ type,” and therefore 
“no one could have been so illy qual- 
ified to plunge into the 
grim realities of a Socialist republic 
in the making.” Revolutions, as all 
should know, aren’t won by rose- 
water; and a proletarian régime can 
not afford to have any disaffected per- 
sons at large. Toleration is a prime 
virtue in bourgeois countries, but in 


sovietized countries it becomes a mere 
“bourgeois ideology.” 


Bu the Oakland paper does a serv- 

ice in printing a letter written 
by Mrs. Schwartz, dated Decem- 
ber 8, less than two weeks before she 
died. She tells the story of the en- 
trance of herself and her husband in- 
to Russia, their reception, their at- 
tendance at the sessions of the Third 
International, their arrest, the rob- 
bery of all their funds (some $1,600), 
their release without the return of a 
cent and their transportation into 
Esthonia. “‘We have a great message 
for the working class of America,” 
she writes, “and especially for the 
Socialists who indorsed the Third In- 
ternational. We know what com- 
munism means. This no doubt is the 
reason why we were sent to prison. 
We know too much. We were never 
given any reason for our arrest.” 
There can be small doubt that they 
knew too much. A Berlin dispatch 
of January 15 quotes Arthur Cris- 
pien, one of the leaders of the Ger- 
man Independent Labor party, as say- 
ing that Zinoviev had issued instruc- 
tions to the delegates of the Third 
International to hold no intercourse 
with Schwartz. Shortly afterward 
Schwartz disappeared. When Zino- 
viev was asked by Crispien what had 
happened, the former replied that 
Schwartz had gone home; and when 
later this statement was shown to be 
false, Zinoviev assured Crispien that 
Schwartz would “go out with the 
other American delegates,” notwith- 
standing the fact that the other 
Americans had already departed. 
Throughout this affair there is a 
highly characteristic showing of of- 
ficial Bolshevik brutality and false- 
hood; but the insurgent press of 
America will, as usual, ignore it or 
plaster it with excuses. 


OMEN, it seems, are beginning 

to worry about themselves. 
“What are we coming to?” they are 
asking, even while they enjoy the 
freedom which they have newly ac- 
quired. Is it to be a repetition of 
degenerate Rome? They, at least 
some of them, are on the anxious seat, 
though they look at the situation as a 
trick of fate and as nothing which 
they can correct. Here are a few of 


the details about which they are 
thinking: newest styles of bathing 
suits (for Southern wear) coming 
just below the waist, with the entire 
length of leg bare; girls at dances 
sharing a man’s flask on the stairs, 
or retiring to a man’s room at a ho- 
tel to drink with him, since they are 
not permitted to drink in the public 
dining-room; and finally the fascina- 
tion which the demi-mondaine has 
for the respectable girl. This last 
item reinforces the charge frequently 
made of late that at junior proms in 
our Eastern colleges Broadway girls 
mingle on equal terms with students’ 
sisters and close friends. The story 
of these festivities, if one may believe 
what one freely hears, is much more 
scandalous still. Is it any wonder 
that women have begun mildly to 
worry about the future. They should 
understand that the relation of the 
sexes is largely in their hands, to reg- 
ulate as they choose. 


4 Rigi appearance just recently of 

three thrilling detective stories, 
“The Underwood Mystery,” “The Owl 
Taxi,” and “Malcolm Sage, Detec- 
tive,” is evidence enough that this 
diverting type of. fiction shows no 
signs of exhaustion. It is well. The 
detective story furnishes one of the 
best indoor sports. Formerly its 
readers were supposed to form a 
rather distinctive cult, but the theory 
has been disproved by the revelation 
that President Wilson, too, takes to 
it. The proof is conclusive, since it 
is well known that Mr. Roosevelt 
spent many an hour following a ficti- 
tious sleuth. Two minds could not be 
farther apart than his and Mr. Wil- 
son’s. No, the detective story is 
blessing designed for any active, in- 
quisitive mind. It does not cater to 
any fondness for crime; indeed, in 
the normal reader’s mind the crime 
itself takes no more root than sex did 
in the minds of those children who 
used to read of lovely ladies kid- 
napped by robber bands. The ferret- 
ing out of the crime is the thing; it 
presents much the same problems as 
those which are provided by an excit- 
ing game of bridge or golf; only the 
suspense is much more prolonged. In 
each case it is a question of one mind 
outwitting another. 
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The German Repara- 
tion 
S it is difficult to think in billions, 
and as for Americans it is more 
or less difficult to think in marks, it 
will be well to express in dollars the 
sums involved in the German repara- 
tions, thus at once making the billions 
fewer and the unit more familiar. 
And it will be convenient to count the 
gold mark as one-fourth of a dollar, 
though this will make all amounts 
too great by 4 per cent. 


What the Treaty Called For 

Under the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the total obligation of 
Germany to pay, as reparation for 
damage done in the war, is to be de- 
termined and notified to her, after a 
fair hearing and not later than May 
1, 1921, by an Inter-Allied Repara- 
tions Commission. The total is not 
indicated in the treaty itself, but 
there are named in the treaty three 
sums for which Germany is to give 
bonds, as a “first instalment” on ac- 
count of that total. These are 20 
billion, 40 billion, and 40 billion gold 
marks, with various more or less defi- 
nite stipulations as to times of pay- 
ment and rates of interest, the inter- 
est on deferred payments being, how- 
ever, in the main at the rate of five 
per cent. Thus, roughly speaking, 
what the Versailles Treaty provided 
for was a minimum of about 100 bil- 
lion gold marks, with interest at 5 per 
cent. It was also stipulated in the 
treaty that at the same time that the 
total obligation was stated, a schedule 
of payments to discharge the obliga- 
tion within thirty years should be 
presented; these payments, however, 
to be subject to postponement in cer- 
‘tain contingencies. 


The Nightmare Obligation 

So far as the letter of the treaty 
is concerned, it would have been quite 
possible for the Allies to impose 
upon Germany payments extending 
through the thirty years, and amount- 
ing to vastly more than the 25 billion 
dollars plus interest ; payments which 
they might know were far beyond any 
reasonable calculation of Germany’s 
possible ability; the idea in that case 


being to extort from her, year by 
year, all that she could possibly give. 
It has been the opinion of some—for 
example Mr. David Hunter Miller, 
legal adviser to the American Com- 
mission in Paris—that this feature of 
the Versailles arrangement was to be 
regarded as mere buncombe; that 
everybody knew that practically 
nothing of the kind would be done; 
that the possibility of fabulous sums 
was held open solely to satisfy popu- 
lar clamor in France and elsewhere; 
and that in point of fact the 25 billion 
dollarg and interest was the only 
thing that any sensible person need 
take into account. On the other hand, 
many have held that, whatever we 
may think about the matter, to the 
Germans themselves the mere exist- 
ence of such an obligation, however 
improbable its actual enforcement, 
must be a terrible incubus and an in- 
tolerable grievance. This was made 
a leading feature of Mr. J. M. 
Keynes’s famous book; and, wrong- 
headed as Keynes was in so many 
other respects, he was, in our judg- 
ment, absolutely right in this. To 
keep hanging over a people’s head 
the possibility of an enormous fine, 
its size limited only by the limits of 
their own capacity to pay, is mon- 
strous from every point of view. If 
it is a mere empty threat, it does enor- 
mous mischief without producing any 
counterbalancing benefit whatever; 
while if the threat is actually put into 
effect, it reduces the nation to a con- 
dition approximating to slavery—a 
condition in which any advance to- 
wards prosperity inures not to its 
own benefit but to that of its enemies 
in the late war. 


The Present Demand 

Now in what relation does the set- 
tlement determined upon by the 
Allied Premiers at Paris stand to all 
this? In demanding a series of an- 
nual payments extending through 42 
years and aggregating 226 billion 
gold marks—say 56 billion dollars— 
are they naming a fixed sum far in 
excess (or in excess at all) of the 
fixed sum of 25 billion dollars called 
for in the treaty? And in demanding 
that in addition to this Germany shall 


pay to the Allies annually a sum 


equal to 12 per cent. of her total ex- 
ports, are they holding over Germany 
that strangling threat of indefinite 
obligation to which we have referred ? 
Both of these questions must be 
answered in the negative. 

First as to the fixed annual pay- 
ments. 
billion dollars, they are spread over 
42 years, and gradually rise from half 
a billion dollars in each of the first 
two years, reaching the maximum of 
a billion and a half in 1932, and con- 
tinuing at that figure for the remain- 
ing 80 years. The present value of 
this aggregate of payments (assum- 
ing that they will actually be made, 
and reckoning interest at 5 per cent.) 
is about 21 billion dollars. If we add 
to this two or three billion dollars for 
what has already been paid by Ger- 
many since the armistice we have a 
total of 23 or 24 billion dollars, which 
is somewhat less than the amount ex- 
pressly named as a minimum in the 
treaty. 

If it be asked why the period was 


While they aggregate 56 


og 


made 42 years instead of 30 (and this — 


at the cost of requiring the express 
consent of Germany, since it is a de- 
parture from the terms of the treaty) 
the answer is obvious. The object was 
to make no reduction from the 25 
billion dollars expressly named in the 
treaty, and yet to make the annual 
payments smaller—and _ therefore 
more possible for Germany to bear— 
than they would be with a thirty-year 


limit. So far as this specific question — 
is concerned, Germany has every rea- — 


son to welcome the alteration. For in 
the first place it makes the payment 
easier; and secondly she knows per- 
fectly well—as of course the Allies 
know likewise—that the degree of 


certainty with which the enforcement ; 


of the payments by the Allies can be 
counted on dwindles materially with 
every year that is added to the con- 
templated period. 


The Export Tax 


We come now to the 12 per cent. | 
tribute on the volume of Germany’s 


exports. This is, to be sure, an elas- 


tic addition to the reparation pay- 
ments, an addition standing in some 
sort of relation to the increase of Ger- 
man prosperity; but the relation is _ 
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different, not merely in degree but in 
kind, from that involved in the vague 
total obligation contemplated in the 
terms of the treaty. If that were to 
be put into effect, anything that 
showed Germany to be well off—in- 
creased capitalization of her corpora- 
tions, increased output of her farms 
and mines and factories, increased 
well-being of her people, rich or poor 
—would furnish ground for extort- 
ing fresh contributions, which would 


-gtill fall short of the theoretical 


requirement. The 12 per cent. on ex- 
ports is a totally different kind of bur- 
den. It is a handicap of course, as is 
every payment of tribute; but the 
burden is strictly limited, and the 
amount of it, taken in itself, can not 
be a crushing load. 

The export tax has been fiercely at- 
tacked from various points of view. 
It has been urged on the one hand 
that it puts German exports under a 
fearful disadvantage, because in or- 
der to meet competitors’ prices Ger- 
mans will have to deduct the 12 per 
cent. from the prices they get for 
their products; on the other hand it 
has been pronounced a foolish tax 
from the point of view of the Allies, 
since they will have to pay the 12 per 
cent. themselves, so far as their im- 
ports from Germany go, this percent- 
age being added to the prices. Of 
course, in fact, sometimes one of these 
things will happen, sometimes the 
other, and sometimes partly one and 
partly the other—always supposing 
that Germany actually levies an ex- 
port tax for the purpose. But it does 
not appear that Germany is required 
to do this; and, assuming that she is 
not, she may elect to let exports take 
their natural course and make the pay- 
ment on the total out of the general 
resources of the Government. It can 
not be claimed that there is anything 
‘scientific’ about the requirement, 
for the volume of exports is by no 


‘means a trustworthy indication of the 


degree of a nation’s prosperity ; but it 
has the merit of great simplicity, and 
of resting on a tangible basis which 
plain people will feel is in some de- 
gree indicative of ability to pay. How- 
ever, it seems to us imperative that 
there should be a fixed limit beyond 
which the tribute would not be im- 
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posed—that from and after a certain 
point reached by the volume of ex- 
ports, the tax shall not apply. 


Can Germany Pay? 

On the great question of whether 
the total burden imposed on Germany 
is beyond her capacity, there will con- 
tinue to be, as there have been all 
along, violent differences of opinion. 
Nobody knows, nobody can know, 
what Germany will be able to pay. 
But there are some ways of not find- 
ing out, which have been passing cur- 
rent as ways of finding out. Mr. 
Keynes made a great deal of one of 
these, which is simple and plausible, 
but none the less quite unsound. 
We referto the statistics of so- 
called “surplus production”  be- 
fore the war. By “surplus produc- 
tion” is meant the excess of produc- 
tion over consumption. But what a 
country is capable of paying is. not 
measured by the amount that it 
actually saves—the excess of produc- 
tion over consumption—but by the 
amount it might save; and the point 
that Keynes overlooked was that this 
may be increased quite as effectively 
by a reduction of consumption as by 
an increase of production. For twenty 
or thirty years before the war, luxuri- 
ous expenditure in Germany had been 
increasing by leaps and bounds; and 
when she shall have restored her pro- 
ductive capacity, it will not only be 
feasible, but eminently just, that she 
should derive from a sharp curtail- 
ment of her luxuries a large part of 
the means of repairing the devasta- 
tion and ruin which she has inflicted 
upon France and Belgium. 

Of course Germany will protest 
most desperately against the decision 
of the Premiers. She will declare 
that the payments called for are ut- 
terly out of the question. It is more 
than possible, too, that some conces- 
sion will be made to her. But we sus- 
pect that whatever else is done a 
tribute on exports will stay. Indeed, 
we are strongly inclined to believe 
that the dominant reason for putting 
it in is to be found in the French sense 
for the psychology of the situation. If 
a lump sum is declared impossible— 
beyond all reason, beyond the power 
of Germany to pay—how are you go- 


ing to show that this is not true? You 
may prove it to your own satisfaction, 
but how can you make it plain to the 
man that asserts the contrary? In 
the case of a percentage tax on ex- 
ports, on the other hand, you have 
the immense advantage of a simple 
prima facie case; you say, here is 
Germany with two billion dollars of 
exports, and all we are asking is a 
quarter of a billion; that is not a 
ruinous percentage, is it? It will be 
easier, we fancy, to insist on the car- 
rying out of this part of the require- 
ment than of any other. Indeed, it 
looks very much as though France, 
knowing well how international con- 
ditions may change long before 42 
years have come and gone, wants the 
export tax not so much as an addi- 
tion to the total of the fixed payments, 
but as a bird in the hand worth more 
than many birds in a bush 42 miles 
away. 


1871 and 1921 


Comparison has been made _ be- 
tween the 25 billion dollars or more 
which is being demanded of Germany 
and the one billion which was ex- 
acted of France in 1871, and which at 
the time was regarded as monstrous. 
But if the comparison is made at all, 
let it be made. with some regard to 
the facts. First, as to the amount 
itself. The difference in the times 
concerns not only the purchasing 
power of money (present and pros- 
pective) which of itself would almost 
cut the disproportion in two; it con- 
cerns still more the general scale of 
public expenditure. It is needless to 
cite figures. The annual expenditures 
of every Government are vastly 
greater than they were fifty years 
ago; and for a picturesque indication 
of the change we might compare the 
$450,000,000 income (and outgo) of 
our Post Office Department with the 
$20,000,000 of half a century ago. It 
is safe to say that 25 billion dollars 
to-day is no more formidable for a 
Government to contemplate than 6 
billion dollars was in 1871. But that 
is only one part, and not the most im- 
portant part, of the case. The war 
of 1870 was decided in four weeks— 
from Weissenburg on August 4 to 
Sedan on September 2; after that, it 
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was merely a matter of wearing out 
French resistance on French soil. But 
even this is, of course, not the chief 
difference; the billion dollars that 
France was forced to pay was not 
reparation—Germany had been quite 
untouched—but punitive indemnity. 
What Germany is called on to pay is 
compensation for four years of sys- 
tematic devastation such as the world 
has never known. That it would be 
unwise, that it would be wrong, that 
it would be disastrous, to exact from 
Germany the utmost she could pos- 
sibly pay is perfectly true; we must 
all wish to see her once more a pros- 
perous nation, we must all hope that 
she will some day be a nation with 
which all the world can be good 
friends. But let it not be said that 
the punitive indemnity imposed upon 
France in 1871 offers any analogy 
whatever to the demand now made 
upon Germany to make good in some 
degree the unspeakable ruin she has 
wrought. 


Changed Prospects in 
Italy 


Ainge in October of last year Sig- 

nor Giolitti placated, for the 
time being, the insurgent workers in 
the metallurgical industries by the 
promise of legislative measures for 
the joint control of the mills, he justi- 
fied his action by asserting his be- 
lief that the arrangement, by doing 
greater justice to the Italian workers, 
would probably postpone the advent 
of Socialism in Italy for perhaps a 
century and certainly for fifty years. 
The promised bill, in other words, 
would be an invitation to the workers 
to sell their party’s cause for a mess 
of justice. But while they were 
waiting for the preparation of the 
bait, Lenin approached them with 
proposals for a similar transaction. 
They were to sell their party’s inde- 
pendence for the privilege of being 
received into the Muscovite flock. The 
minority yielded to the temptation 
and, leaving their misguided com- 
rades to their own devices, formed a 
dependency of the Communist Inter- 
national. Giolitti is greatly indebted 
to Lenin for his help in clearing up 
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the situation. He knows now exactly 
on whom his mess of justice will be 
wasted. The Communists will have 
none of it. They know that no justice 
can be obtained of which Lenin the 
Great has not the dispensing. Gio- 
litti’s is a fake, and fools are those 
who let themselves be baited. 
- But thanks to Lenin the successful 
baiting of the fools need no longer be 
a question of supreme concern to 
Giolitti. Socialism, which was to be 
caught and buried in the pitfall, has 
lost so much strength by the recent 
blood-letting at Leghorn that it will 
leave the Premier indifferent should 
he fail in persuading the workers to 
betray it. Socialism in Italy will 
henceforth waste its remaining 
strength on asserting against the 
Communist party its right to speak 
for the working masses. In order to 
prove it the leaders will outbid their 
rivals for proletarian favor in pre- 
posterous and ineffectual demands, 
which they lack the unscrupulousness 
of the Communists to back up by the 
use of force and violence. Thus 
the champions of the proletariat, di- 
vided among themselves, are aiding 
Giolitti in postponing the advent of 
Socialism for an indefinite period. 
This course of events will probably 
tend to temper the. persuasive 
strength which otherwise he would 
have brought to the defense of his re- 
form bill, and to encourage its op- 
ponents in their hope and endeavor to 
defeat it. ‘ 
The full text of the Government’s 
bill for industrial reform was given to 
the press last week. It faithfully em- 
bodies the pledges which Giolitti gave 
to the workers in October. Workers 
belonging to one and the same cate- 
gory of the larger industries will elect 
on a proportional system a commis- 
sion of control of nine members, six 
from the rank and file and three rep- 
resenting the engineers, higher em- 
ployees, and technical managers. For 
each factory or workshop the commis- 
sion will delegate two or more work- 
ers, according to the size of the estab- 
lishment, to exercise control and 
furnish the commission with reports. 
A similar commission of nine will be 


nominated by the manufacturers, to ° 


carry on negotiations with the work- 
ers’ commission of control within the 


‘They believe in violence and terror- 
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same branch of industry. The work- 
ers’ commissioners will have the right 
to be supplied with all necessary data 
for understanding the methods adop- 
ted in buying, for understanding cost — 
prices in production, as well as ad- 
ministrative and executive methods, 
“excepting whatever depends on the 
secrets of manufacture.” The limita- 
tion is an implied admission of the ~ 
impracticability of the scheme. Who 
shall decide what constitutes the se-- 
crets of manufacture? The workers — 
will not readily admit that there are - 
any, and the employers who refuse - 
information on certain points will al- 
ways be suspected of taking unfair 
advantage of this excuse for with- 
holding it. If the workers formed a — 
disciplined and unanimous organiza- 
tion, trusting to the better wisdom of — 
their chosen representatives, there — 
might be a chance of the latter work- 
ing harmoniously with the employers. © 
But that very harmony would arouse, — 
among the rank and file, a profound 
distrust of their spokesman, and these, — 
in order to retain their popularity, — 
would exchange their role of leaders — 
for that of mob-led orators. The fol- 
lowers of Lenin, who do not want — 
joint control but proletarian owner- — 
ship, will not feel pledged to making — 
the plan a practical success. They are 
committed, on the contrary, to a pro- : 
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gramme of revolutionary action, and — 
will lie in wait for another chance to 
seize the works. Can one blame them — 
for seeing in Giolitti’s yielding at-— 
titude last autumn a surrender to 
the fear of violence, and for building ~ 
on repeated violence their only hope — 
of immediate realization of their illu- 
sion? 4 

A general suspicion of such inten- 
tions on the part of the Communists 
must be held responsible for the de- 
plorable outrages of which they were 
lately the victims in various cities of — 
central Italy. The Communists them- 
selves have no ground for complaint. 


ism as legitimate weapons against the 
bourgeoisie, and they should not cry 
out in protest when they are hoist 
with their own petard. But those 
who condemn them for their trusting 
and resorting to force should not ap- 
pear to justify them by adopting their 
methods. 
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It’s Tough to Acknowl- 
edge the Corn 


E do think that our journals of 
the New Day should have done 
a little better than they did in their 
reports of the radical vote in the 
Presidential election. The Socialist 
party press might to some extent be 
excused for tamely accepting the 
sanguine summary sent out from the 
Chicago headquarters; but what ex- 
cuse was there for egregious guesses 
being given standing by the critical 
journals of light and leading? 
The Socialist summary, sent out 
on election night by the party’s na- 
tional secretary, was the following: 


Early returns indicate vote up to expecta- 
tions. Debs ahead of Cox in many precincts. 
Early scattered returns indicate a vote of from 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 


It was glorious news, 
stamped, and naturally the New Yort 
Call, the Milwaukee Leader, the Ap- 
peal to Reason, and their like relayed 
the information to their readers. 
“Socialists Poll Over 2,000,000 
Votes,” screamed the Appeal of No- 
vember 13, in a page-wide heading. 

A greater caution possessed the 
leaders of the Farmer-Labor party. 
The New Majority of November 6 
made exaggerated claims regarding 
the vote in Missouri, Washington, 
and South Dakota, but admitted that 
on the whole the “workers disre- 


garded the Farmer-Labor party ap- 


peal, the Socialist appeal, and the 


-Gompers A. F. of L. appeal” in order 


to rebuke Wilson. On November 13 
it made exaggerated claims regard- 
ing the New York vote, but would 
venture no further regarding the 


_ national result than to say that the 


“vote when officially compiled will 
not be a disappointment to members 
of the party.” On November 20 it 


_ said that “each day these figures pile 


_ up proof that the ticket polled a huge 
_ vote in the nineteen States where it 


{ 


_ was on the ballot.” 


But it declined 


to translate the expression into an 
estimate, and thereafter, in succeed- 
| ing issues, it sang a subdued note. 


The Nation, the New Republic, and 
the Freeman were less cautious. Be- 
fore election the Nation had urged its 


| readers to vote for either Debs or 
, Christensen, or even Macauley, the 


officially. 
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single-taxer. The New Republic, 
while not rejecting the moral value 
of a vote for Debs, had made definite 
choice of Christensen. The Freeman, 
which looks upon all political action 
as mere foolishness, made no choice. 
After election the New Republic 
showed not exultation, it is true, but 
a fair degree of satisfaction. In its 
issue dated November 17, it said: 
Vague estimates give them [the Farmer- 
Laborites] from half to three-quarters of a mil- 
lion. Returns still incomplete put the Social- 
ist vote somewhere between a million and a 
half and two million. . . . [The Non-Partisan 


League] announces a total of over three mil- 
lion votes in nine States. 


The Nation of November 17 chron- 
icled a huge Socialist vote, but ad- 
mitted disappointment. “The Farmer- 
Labor party,” it said, “made no very 
remarkable showing at the polls.” 
The Socialists did better, but not 
what they should have done. ‘Debs 
polled . . . twice the Socialist high- 
water mark of 1912, but the total, 
some 1,800,000, is much less than 
Socialists and non-Socialist protes- 
tants had hoped for.” 

The Freeman, for all its disdain of 
political action, was more generous in 
its estimate of the vote for Debs. It 
said, November 17: 

The size of his vote is not important. We do 
not, in fact, know how many votes he got— 
probably about two million. The important 
and significant thing, however, the thing that 
will mightily impress the historian who comes 
after us and lives in calmer times, is that a 
political party had selected as its candidate, and 
an immense number of people saw fit to: vote 


for, a prisoner in a Federal penitentiary, serv- 
ing sentence for sedition. 


Something is wrong somewhere with 
the statement that “‘the size of his 
vote is not important,” and yet that 
great importance and_ significance 
attach to the fact that “an immense 
number of persons saw fit to vote for” 
this candidate. But this matter we 
cannot pause to discuss. We are 
mainly concerned with that estimate 
of 2,000,000 votes. 

Now, none of these estimates were 
within measurable distance of the 
truth. Neither the Farmer-Labor 
party nor the Non-Partisan League 
polled anything like the number of 
votes so generously credited them. 
Mr. Debs did not poll “between two 
and a half and three million votes,” 


nor “two million,” nor “1,800,000,”, 


nor “between one and a half and two 
million.” Neither did he poll “twice 
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the Socialist high-water mark of 
1912.” According to the latest com- 
putations he polled 914,869 votes, as 
against 901,062 in 1912. To have 
matched his vote of eight years ago 


he would have had to poll 1,602,906 


votes. He would then have done no 
more than to “‘break even,” in view of 
the increase in the country’s total 
vote. The decline from a poll of 5.99 


- per cent. of the total vote in 1912 toa 


poll of 3.42 per cent. in 1920 means 
a loss in standing of very nearly 438 
per cent. 

It took a long while for the sorrow- 
ful realization to reach the inner sanc- 
tums of the radical journals, and yet 
further time for the proper acknowl- 
edgments. But sooner or later they 
had to come. In its issue for Decem- 
ber 22, the New Republic expressed 
itself as follows: 

The other day Mr. Otto Branstetter, the Na- 
tional Socialist secretary, reported that the total 
was between 930,000 and 960,000 and might ex- 
ceed a millon when missing States had been 
heard from. These figures mean that the So- 
cialists, after four years, punctuated by war, 
deportations, attacks on free speech, and Pal- 
mer, have just about held their own. The in- 
ference is inevitable: Whatever third party 
may grow to a real strength in our politics it 
will not be the Socialist party. There is some- 
thing in this party, in its creed or its tactics, 


that does not appeal to average Americans, 
however oppressed or restless they may feel. 


It was not until its issue for Janu- 
ary 5 that the Nation came round. 
“Debs, after all,” it said, ‘‘polled less 
than a million votes, and the ‘protest 
vote’, according to complete reports, 
was trifling—unless the vote for 
Harding be called a protest.” 

Perhaps some of the confiding 
readers of the radical press may learn 
from this episode not to put their 
trust too absolutely in their favorite 
journals. Perhaps they may realize 
that though the capitalist journals 
are not without sin, the editors of 
revolutionary uplift are not the per- 
sons entitled to hurl the contumelious 
stone. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
January 28.] 

AUSTRIA: Some measure of relief 
for Austria is among the agenda of the 
Supreme Council meeting at Paris. Act 
quickly, gentlemen; for Hugo Stinnes 
has been in Austria of late, buying up 
the industries and the newspapers. A 
new kind of Kaiser, uncrowned, unac- 
knowledged; but, however subtly or in- 
visibly, no less a ruler than your Maxi- 
milians or Rudolphs. And in his news- 
papers he has a means of swaying the 
gullible, unstable human mind, more ef- 
fective than Dodona oak or oracles of 
Ammon Ra. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY: The 
welcome news has just come in that the 
Supreme Council have signed an agree- 
ment fixing the reparation to be paid 
by Germany as a series of payments ex- 
tending over 42 years and aggregating 
226 billion gold marks; plus a tax of 12 
per cent. on German exports during the 
same period. There will doubtless be 
lamentation and sore weeping by the 
waters of the Elbe and the Oder, and 
eke, perhaps, more or less by the Thames, 
the Hudson, and the Mississippi; but the 
main figure has been determined by com- 
petent experts after scrupulous. consid- 
eration of German resources—not cash 
assets immediately available, which are 
inconsiderable, but capacity of produc- 
tion (plants, skill, man-power). Now let 
the Germans “go to it” as men eager to 
redeem themselves; no more whining or 
posturing or nasty propaganda. If the 
Germans would cast out their devils and 
be what they can be, the world would 
be incredibly happier. Oh, race of Bar- 
barossa (whom even his bitterest ene- 
mies acclaimed for his magnanimity), of 
that other Frederick (stupor mundi, at 
whose Sicilian court Italian poetry was 
born), of Goethe, Schiller, Kant, Fichte 
(those champions of liberty and the free 
human spirit), race of the incomparable 
masters of the divinest of the arts, race 
of Diirer and Holbein; oh country of the 
delicious mirchen, of sweet Nuremberg: 
come back to thy own! We suggest that 
thou seize that war-profiteer and evil 
genius, Herr Stinnes, and all of that kid- 
ney, and fling ’em into the Baltic. May 
the spirit of Stein (whose counsels, if 
followed, had prevented thy misery) pre- 
side over thy Reichstag, and may’st thou 
take example of the stricken Beethoven 
to bear calamity with fortitude. 

And chiefly, O Mother of Beer, may’st 
thou for ever and ever, with hearty prosit, 
dispense thy divine beverage to the grate- 
ful American tourist. 

“Thou liest, friend Pindar and friend Thales, 

Water is best of all? _ No, ale is.” 


Doubtless, but for the exigencies of 


the meter, Landor would have said 
“Pilsener.” Thus altered, the truest 
couplet was ever writ. 

In other words, we hope that Ger- 
many will, in the vulgar phrase, “snap 
out of it,’ and pay off the indemnity 
like a good sport. 

There remains for the Council to settle 
a great many details: such as what pro- 
portion of the indemnity must be paid 
in cash, what may be paid in raw mate- 
rials, manufactured products, etc., and 
how to appraise the latter; what meas- 
ures shall be taken in case of default; 
etc., etc. German consent is also, we 
must think, a thing to be considered. 

Germany must disarm, as per the Spa 
agreement, by July 1; no nonsense what- 
ever this time. 

It is reported (we heartily hope it is 
true, but official confirmation is lacking) 
that England will engage by treaty to 
aid France against “unprovoked German 
aggression.” There was, we must all 
remember, to be a tripartite treaty, 
America engaging herself in like man- 
ner. Let us raise our toga folds and 
conceal the blush of shame. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Opposition to 
Lloyd George is asserting itself even in 
his own Wales. Lord Derby has refused 
the War portfolio. The two Cecils, 
Lords Robert and Hugh, are going to 
join the opposition. 

The Labor Congress, at its session 
just closed, drew up a programme for 
dealing with the unemployment problem. 
A very statesmanlike programme it is; 
merely it calls for doles, doles, doles. 
The Congress, of course, gave the Gov- 
ernment a great deal of impertinent ad- 
vice on sundry subjects, especially Rus- 
sia and Ireland. The Government, it 
seems, is granted until February 23 (on 
which date the Congress will reconvene) 
to embody Labor’s unemployment pro- 
gramme in suitable legislation; if the 
Government fails to ‘come across” by 
that time, why then, says that mighty- 
mouthed inventor of threats, Mr. Ar- 
thur Henderson, “even moderate Labor 
opinion will no longer resist the bringing 
of pressure by definite action of an un- 
precedented character.” Mr. Henderson 
is an unprecedented bore. 

Under the circumstances, the report 
that the birth rate of England shows 
a marked increase is depressing. 


ITALY: The Government bill em- 
bodying the details of the new system 
of control for the principal Italian in- 
dustries is soon to be presented to Par- 
liament. 
clear; but apparently the workmen would 
have the preponderance of power. The 
bill will be bitterly contested by the 
employers. 


The reports thereof are not. 


Considerable loss of life and property 
has resulted recently from clashes be- 
tween Nationalists and Communists, par- 
ticularly in the provinces of Modena, 
Ferrara, and Bologna. We should have 
more news, and more clearly presented, 
than we get from Italy. Important mat- 
ters are in train there. 


TURKEY: There is little reason now 
to doubt that the Greeks are being badly 
mauled by the Kemalists. 


JAPAN: The Opposition in the Japa- 
nese Parliament is waging. a bitter 
fight against the Siberian policy of the 
Government. The Opposition urges that 
the Japanese troops should have left with 
the Czechoslovaks or should have been 
strongly enough reénforced to suppress 
Bolshevism throughout Eastern Siberia; 
the half-way policy has accomplished 
nothing; it is too late now to check the 
Bolshevik contagion; Japanese troops in 


Siberia, then, should be at once with- ~ 
Premier Hara, however, con- — 


drawn. 
tends that it is still necessary to keep 
Japanese forces in Vladivostok and its 
vicinity, for protection of Japanese resi- 
dents there and to safeguard Korea. The 
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Japanese are anxiously watching devel- | 


opments .at Chita, the capital of the Far 
Eastern Republic, where a Constituent 
Assembly was to meet on January 25. 


The Far Eastern Republic claims to be — 


anti-Bolshevik, but the Japanese are to 


be forgiven their doubts upon that head. : 
The several local governments of East- ; 


ern Siberia (those of Vladivostok, Bla- 


govestchensk, Khabarovsk, and Verkhni — 
Udinsk) have signified their adhesion to — 


the Chita Government. 


With the Siberian problem, the Chi- 


nese problem, the Korean problem, the 
racial equality problem, the American 
problem, and the various internal prob- 
lems pertaining to a period of rapid 


‘political, social, and economical transi- — 
tion, on his hands, Premier Hara is per- — 


haps the most sorely tried of premiers. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- © 
The Fordney Emergency Tariff — 
Bill, generously amended by the Senate © 
Finance Committee, is now before the ~ 
How the ghosts of Senators — 
dead and gone must make merry over — 


ICA: 


Senate. 


this legislative opéra bouffe! ; 


Princeton has decided to limit the — 
number of her students to two thou- — 
Athens was — 


sand. Princeton does well. 
greater than Chicago is. 


The American farmers have donated — 
fifteen million bushels of wheat for re-— 
lief of Europe, China, and the Near — 
East. The American farmer has a heart. — 

It is said that the revived War Fi- — 
nance Corporation is not doing any busi- — 


ness. 
HENRY W. BUNN 
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Sir Auckland Geddes Confers with 
Lloyd George 


INCE Mr. Balfour visited the United 
States in 1917, there has been no 
incident in Anglo-American relations so 
full of varied meaning for the historian 
as the hurried trip of Sir Auckland 
Geddes to London and Paris. Speaking 
engagements and even a _ long-desired 
tour on the Pacific Coast were quietly 
postponed, and naturally there were 
rumors, entirely unfounded, of the Brit- 
ish Ambassador’s recall. Sir Auckland 
Geddes is, however, an intimate friend 
and avowed admirer of. Mr. Lloyd 
George, and arrangements for his return 
to the United States were never in doubt. 
Correspondence between the British Em- 
bassy and the Foreign Office has been, of 
course, very voluminous of late, and the 
old world is often too preoccupied with 
its own problems to spare adequate at- 
- tention for the movements which are 
stirring the depths of the new world. 
Mr. Lloyd George is a statesman whose 
_ judgment is affected to an especial degree 
by the spoken word. He does not like 
reading despatches. And the danger has 
been that he might accept too hastily the 
impressions of casual visitors to the 
United States, who plunge into the midst 
of the Irish agitation, read with avidity 
the Hearst press, and carry back to Eng- 
land long stories of ‘““American hostility,” 
not realizing that Americans also say 
plain things about one another, and that 
no nation is fairly represented by its 
most vocal classes. Every British diplo- 
mat acknowledges the gravity of the 
Irish question. Taken as a whole, the 
British groups in the United States are 
against the policy of reprisals. But there 
is a belief that the situation is now 
viewed with a sense of proportion, and 
the real occasion for anxiety to-day is not 
so much anti-British sentiment here, as 
a certain inevitable anti-American reac- 
tion in Britain, where the gospel of 
friendliness needs to be preached. Eng- 
land is quite human—she does not like 
owing money to any other country; she 
does not like to see her sovereign sterling 
at a discount; she does not like having 
only the second navy; she wishes that the 
United States had joined the League of 
Nations; and her common folk, taking 
nearly all their films from the United 
States, concludes that Americans have 
money to burn, which perhaps gets on the 
nerves of a proud but impoverished 
people. - 

Naturally, Sir Auckland Geddes, con- 
fronted as he is by an unexampled array 
of pending issues, desires that the atmo- 
sphere in London should be favorable to 
easy and rapid negotiation. Not only is 
the United States involved, but Canada 


and the other Dominions. These have, 
one and all, presented to the Foreign Of- 
fice what is virtually an ultimatum 
against the renewal of the Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance on any terms, and the 
Foreign Office, being the most conserva- 
tive of our public departments, does not 
like to see its treaties thus roughly han- 
dled, especially with unrest in India, 
where quite another view of Asiatic im- 
migration is held from that of California, 
Australia, and British Columbia. Ad- 
dressing certain Canadian missionaries, 
a Japanese official was so indiscreet re- 
cently as to threaten trouble in southern 
Asia if Japan were denied a free hand in 
China. The menace was disavowed at 
Tokio, but it was uttered. The British 
Empire has served hitherto as a link be- 
tween East and West. This, possibly, is 
its chief value to the peace of the world, 
in the largest aspect of things. 

In the past few weeks, Britain has 
made it abundantly clear that she will 
not enter any race of naval armaments 
against the United States. Britain can 
not afford such competition, either finan- 
cially or politically. By far the most 


-serious danger to the Lloyd George Gov- 


ernment lurks in “the Stop-the-Waste” 
candidates at recent by-elections. Under 
these circumstances, a naval agreement, 
written or unwritten, between the United 
States in the Pacific and the British 
Dominions, is definitely mentioned and 
appears to be inherently obvious. It 
does, however, challenge the profoundest 
constitutional principles. 
contingents of the Dominions to accept 
unity of command in the Far East? Are 
they to be dependent upon naval bases 
belonging to the United States? Are 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and 
South Africa to institute at Washington, 
as has been suggested, a distinct diplo- 
macy of their own? Are they to develop 
separate trade agencies or Consulates? 
At present, three quarters of the routine 
business of the British Embassy at 
Washington is Canadian and it is an 
open secret that the State Department 


- can cut red tape by talking over Aus- 


tralian questions, face to face, with Mr. 
Sheldon, the Commonwealth’s Commis- 
sioner in New York. Mr. Newton Row- 
ell, the Canadian delegate on the League 
of Nations, defines the Dominion as a 
sovereign country, equal in status with 
Britain, only with the same King, and he 
adds that any attempt by the British 


. Parliament to legislate for Canada over 


the head of Ottawa would lead to revo- 
lution. 

Canada is in a watchful mood. In her 
western provinces there has been a large 


Are the naval 


immigration from the United States, con- 
sisting of agriculturists who accept 
“Canadian citizenship” without recog- 
nizing that this term implies technically ' 
the status of a “British subject.” Many 
of these latest Canadians have never seen 
Britain but were reared and educated 
wholly in the United States. The picture 
houses, the bookstalls, the stock ex- 
changes of -Canada are dependent more 
and more on her southern neighbor, and 
at Ottawa the adverse balance of trade, 
with the resultant depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar, has caused much dis- 
quiet. If there were to be a closer sym- 
pathy between Irish Catholics south, and 
French Catholics north, of the frontier, 
the situation might develop apace. It is 
not to be judged entirely by the romantic 
attachments to the old country of To- 
ronto and Protestant Montreal, which 
are special strongholds of such loyalty. 

Hence, you may have an incident over 
a matter so insignificant in itself as a 
wine-treaty between Canada and France. 
May the Dominion, or may she not, con- 
clude such an agreement with a foreign 
Power? Canada is irritated because 
Britain sometimes excludes her cattle on 
grounds of disease, which refiection on 
her livestock she resents, apart from the 
losses on export involved. Then there is 
the delicate, and at the moment the un- 
solved question, who shall be the next 
Governor-General. On this appointment 
the Government at Ottawa must now be 
consulted and, up to the present, no name 
has been approved. Some Canadians 
want the office abolished and an accredi- 
ted British Ambassador to the Domin- 
ions substituted for it. Things have not 
gone, however, to that length just at 
present. 

Canada is also concerned over her Con- 
stitution as defined by the British North 
America Act. She does not like having 
to “petition” the Imperial Parliament in 
London when she wishes to amend her 
Constitution. Yet she has to admit that 
in practice this makes amendment easier 
than it would be if, on every occasion, 
she had to obtain the separate consent of 
all her provinces. Nor do the self-gov- 
erning Dominions at all relish the indig- 
nity, as they consider it, implied in find- 
ing themselves “under” the Colonial 
Office in London, which department also 
manages Uganda and Sierra Leone! 
All these subjects are coming before the 
Imperial Conference in London next 
June. All are profoundly interesting 
Republican statesmanship. And all are 
engaging the attention of the British 
Cabinet,, which naturally desires the 
views of Sir Auckland Geddes to be fully 
communicated. 

In addition, there are matters particu- 
larly concerning the United States. Of 
these, disarmament is the most vital to 
human happiness, and here the world 
awaits the word of the President at 
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Washington. On the British loan it is 
obvious that London ought to be clearly 
advised as to what Congress, the final 
authority, will or will not accept as terms 
of liquidation. The unsuccessful mission 
of Sir George Paish must not be re- 
peated. The position of British finance 
is still hardly appreciated. The trouble 
is no longer that the English ‘are over- 
spending their income. On the contrary, 
they are repaying capital liabilities. And 
there is no reason why they should not 
repay the United States, except this, that 
on the present rate of exchange they 
would lose about 30 cents on every dollar 
so sent over. 

_Finally, I may refer to other matters 
in which British interests appear some- 
what to conflict with announced Ameri- 
can policy. The feeling in London with 
regard to higher tariffs here is industrial 
rather than diplomatic. There is no 
ground for protest or criticism, but tar- 
iffs might, of course, make it harder for 
Europe to pay in goods for cotton and 
wheat, bought in the United States, and 


also to meet the interest on loans granted 
by the United States. At present, the 
differential railroad rates, under the 
Jones Shipping Act, are not enforced, but 
it is obvious that the British Govern- 
ment, like others, must consider whether, 
in its view, an argument here arises 
under the numerous commercial treaties 
which are really the common law of in- 
ternational trade. Similarly, with re- 
gard to Panama tolls—a matter which 
by analogy involves Suez and the Darda- 
nelles—Britain must consider in advance 
her attitude. She has also to recognize 
that the United States, on her side, ad- 
vances strong protests over the control 
of cables, on which subject an interna- 
tional conference at Washington has re- 
cently broken up without arriving at a 
compromise. These matters, in addition 
to the suggestion of “‘an association” of 
nations, to supersede “the League of Na- 
tions,” make up a fairly full portfolio 
for any “Ambassador. 
P. W. WILSON 
New York Office, London Daily News 


The University Brickyard 


Hades. The contest between A‘schylus and 
Euripides is approaching. 

Xanthias. Is the affair really coming off, 
then? 

Zéacus. Right O, in just a few minutes; and 
there are going to be awful doings here. 
They are going to weigh out the art of the 
Muses in steelyards. 

Xanthias. What! are they going to put Trag- 
edy into the meat-scales? 

Zeacus. And they are going to bring on their 
straight-edges and two-foot rules for po- 
etry, and their framed squares— 

Xanthias. I see; they will be making bricks? 

Aristophanes, Frogs, 795-800. 


HEN Lowell referred to Harvard as 
“the Muses’ Factory,” it was in- 
congruity and not resemblance that gave 
point to the witticism. He had no vision 
of the American university as it has be- 
come generations later, so much a real 
factory that the figure is all but lost. If 
he entertained a vision of it at all, it was 
a Sir Launfal’s vision: 
*Twas the proudest hall in the North Countree, 


And never its gates might opened be, 
Save to lord or lady of high degree. 


The American university is indeed 
very much a factory. We actually call 
it a plant; it has a business manager and 
a purchasing agent, its faculty is the 
“instructional force,” its students are the 
raw material, surely raw enough, from 
high school and “college feeder,” its in- 
tricate automatic regulations are the 


process; and the product is standardized, . 


certified, and labeled, and, for the most 
part, contracted for before it has left 
the machine. 

But it is not a Muses’ factory. Apollo 
and the austere Nine have all but retired, 
and clear-eyed Athena herself is some- 


times impelled to doubts of immortality. 
The velvet green of their sometime 
shady haunts is trodden now by Hermes 
the god of gain, Hephestus of the forge, 
Demeter with her sickle, and even Ares 
with his thirsty lance; while among 
them, strangely enough, painted Aphro- 
dite and the light-heeled Graces win their 
easy way. 

With antic Sports and blue-eyed Pleasures, 

Frisking light in frolic measures. 

The American university not only no 
longer suggests the Muses; it has all 
but out-factoried the real factory. There 
are times when, perplexed in the extreme 
by the monotony of its measurements, I 
think it more like a brickyard. Hear 
some of them. We are required to “take” 


15-5ths a semester for 2 semesters a year _ 


for 4 years, and total 120 hours and at 
least 120 grade points. We are Excellent 
if marked 93 and Good if 92 point 9, 
Good if marked 85 and Fair if 84 point 9, 
Fair if 77 and Poor if 76 point 9. Ina3- 
5ths subject we get 3 grade points if 
Excellent, 2 if Good, 1 if Fair. We pass 
at 70 and are conditioned at 69 point 9. 
We are allowed to study as much and as 
hard as we will up to 18-5ths if our 
marks for the preceding semester have 
all been 85, but are forbidden to be thus 
ambitious if any one of them has been 
84 point 9. In the summer session we 
are allowed to take 15 hours with credit 
of 6-5ths. We dance on the 6th and 7th 
days of the week from 9 to 12 of the 
second half of the ‘calendar day of 24 
hours, with an inspected and certified 
chaperon registered 3 days in advance. 
If we are caught cheating in Chemistry 


11 or Journalism 105 or History 123, we 
are penalized 2 and % extra 5ths in 
Quantitative Analysis, or 3 and 14 extra 
5ths in writing Saturday Evening Post 
short stories of 6500 words each, or 2 
weeks and 6 days of suspension, 1 and 14 
semesters of probation, and an extra 514 
pages of historical novels reconstructing 
the eastern 14 of the Roman Empire dur- 
ing the first 4 decades of the 2d century. 
If we appeal within 10 days, we may 
have 5 minutes to state our grounds be- 
fore a faculty meeting with a quorum of 
2/3 plus one on the 2d Monday after the 
1st Monday of the month, provided said 
month be not the 7th, the 8th, or the 9th 
month of the calendar year. 

Figures in their place are all right. 
Even out of their place they are not al- 
ways without their uses. To literary and 
religious men—by literary men I do not 
mean the short-story carpenters whose 
cheques are never under four figures, 
nor by religious men the sort who justify 
themselves by statistics and plotted 
curves—figures are frequently among 
the alleviations of life. To speak of 600 
graduates “turned out” annually, each 
with a degree determined by 120 credits; 
that is, virtually to say that each one of 
the 120 credits is of the same size, 


weight, shape, and consistency as every 
other one, and that each one of the 600 


graduates has the same hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions, 
as every other one—has the effect of a 
fine bit of wit, humor, or even pathos. 


II 


But there are cases where misplaced 
figures are not amusing, but enraging. 
It is bad enough when the size and char- 
acter of the student body compels the 
faculty to a certain amount of brick- 
making; the unnecessary making of the 
faculty themselves into bricks is without 
excuse. 

Twice in the year I am made acutely 
to feel that I am a brick-maker. Such is 
the sharpness of the sensation that lI 
do not wholly recover from it between- 
times. The two occasions are when I 
am called upon to fill out an instructional 
report-blank which I think must be the 
most elaborate thing of its kind since 
the days of the original Tape-and-Seal- 
ing-Wax Office. In it I am asked to state 
what courses I am giving, by name dnd 
by number, for how many hours and 
what hours and in what rooms, whether 
they are lectures or recitations or labora- 
tory practice or conferences, how many 
of the students are male, how many fe- 
male, how many are freshmen, sopho- 


mores, juniors, seniors, graduates, spe- 


cials, visitors, auditors, how many they 
total, all and each, what and where my 
office hours are, what per cent. of time I 
give respectively to instruction, exten- 
sion, research, administration, supervi- 
sion, and “other activities,”—including 


ne, a ee 


ae te 
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I do not feel sure what, but perhaps medi- 
tation, penitence, and prayer, meals and 
sleep, all of which may easily have appre- 
ciable effects upon my professorial ef- 
ficiency. These data, with a few others 
more voluntary but of less precise char- 
acter, are gathered by each department 
foreman from all the hands in his gang 
and sent in to the division superintend- 
ent, who transmits them to “the office,” 
where they are multiplicately tran- 
scribed, filed, digested, redistributed to 
the superintendents and foremen, filed, 
and returned to the original writers, by 
whom they are once more filed. 

When the report reaches the depart- 
ment head again, it has a new feature. 
Of course no report of this kind is really 
efficient unless its data are all reducible 
to terms of a common unit. There is a 
unit in this case, and “the office” has em- 
ployed it. It is called the unit-hour. It 
is the invention of some dean or Tite 
Barnacle gone crazy with contemplation 
of industrial scientific management. The 
unit-hour is 1 hour of instruction for 1 
semester by 1 professor to 1 student. For 
example, I give a course in English 1 to 
30 students for 3 hours a week for 1 
semester. The report credits me with 
30 students X 3 hours X 1 professor=90 
unit-hours; as who should say, 90 foot- 
pounds. Four courses would give me a 
credit of 360 unit hours for the semes- 
ter, or 720 for the year. If my salary is 
the convenient figure of $7200 (which it 
is not), my unit-hour, one student for 
one hour for one semester, costs the State 
$10. If I have a great many students, 
my unit-hour may be at the rate of $2, 
and it may be worth no more than that. 
If I have a very few, it may be $60, and 
may be worth every cent of it. 

To be able thus to record the profes- 
sor’s unit-hours and to calculate their 
cost to the State is restful—to the unit- 
hour mind. It is asif at last something 
had been found in educational process as 
precise and final as the working of cogs 
in the factory or of straight-edges and 
two-foot rules and framed squares in 
the brickyard. 

But really wise minds know that there 
is nothing so unmathematical as mathe- 
matics misplaced, and nothing so unsci- 
entific as scientific management applied 
to material which is impalpable, unmeas- 
urable, and imponderable. It is proper 
to calculate on the basis of foot-pounds or 
watts, because one foot-pound or watt is 
like every other foot-pound or watt. One 
linear or square or cubic foot is the 
same as another, and it is right to esti- 
mate on the basis of these units the cost 
of road-construction, wall-papering, or 
excavation. But what is there that is 
really parallel, except the numerals, in 
the lifting of one pound one foot and the 
instruction of one student one hour? 
To be concrete, and to give real instead 
_ of hypothetical figures, my unit-hour the 
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first semester of last year cost $26.72, 
while now, because of one large class in 
amore popular subject instead of a small 
class in a rare subject, its cost is $7.47. 
Is there any profitable conclusion to be 
drawn from this? Should the State re- 
quire me to abandon Greek Drama and 
always lecture on Fine Arts in its place? 
How does the State know that fifteen stu- 
dents in Fine Arts are better worth its 
money than one student in Classics? The 
fifteen, for aught we know, may prove to 
be fifteen mediocrities. The likelihood 
is very great that the one student in 
Classics will make himself felt in the life 
of the community as an enthusiastic 
teacher of literature, or as a lawyer who 
can speak English, or as a journalist who 
can write it, or as a typist who can 
spell it, or as a plain citizen with a dis- 
tinctive sense of values. To illustrate 
again, this time from summer-session 
statistics: the average cost of a unit- 
hour by the staff in Classics was $13.58, 
in Economics $2.82, in Journalism $2.80, 
in Pharmacy $2.54, in Political Science 
$2.12, in Education $1.80. What of it? 
Are we to conclude that instruction in 
most of these subjects is really cheaper 
than in Classics, and therefore pays the 
State better? Are we to drop Classics 
because they are expensive, and main- 
tain exclusively the others because they 
are not? As well conduct a jewelry busi- 
ness with no diamonds and solid ware be- 
cause nine-tenths of the sales are of 
common brilliants and plated goods. Is 
the great department store of demo- 
cratic education to be careless of all cus- 
tom that does not mean quick sales? 
But any budget-maker or curriculum- 


tinker will explain that of course the © 


unit-hour is used only in the most general 
way, with the air of saying that there is 
no harm in it. It is idle and untrue to 
say there is no harm in it. Let the ad- 
ministrator or the taxpayer or the legis- 
lator once hear or see on paper that 
Greek costs $13.58 per unit-hour and 
Pediguese $1.80, and you may explain as 
much as you please that the ancient for- 
eign language is cheap and the modern 
expensive at the price, and that no real 
use is made of the figures, but you have 
made use of them. As well suppose that 
an ear will ever again be the same into 
which once a drop of poisonous slander 
has been distilled as that no prejudice 
has been created against Greek. If these 
pseudo-scientific figures are in no way 
used and if they do no harm, why is it 
that the chairman of the small depart- 
ment feels less uneasy when the depart- 
mental unit-hour is rated at $7.47 than 
when it is at $26.72? And why is it that 
the professor, especially the younger one, 
whose class numbers fewer than ten, has 
the foundations of his confidence sapped 
by the feeling that he and his subject 
are under suspicion? 

We are hearing these days much ex- 
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plosive talk about academic freedom, 
but it seems to have occurred to nobody 
that the professor’s freedom to speak the 
truth is only a detail in the larger and 
nobler right to pursue the life of the 
scholar and teacher in harmony with the 
natural laws of the intellectual life, rather 
than in cramped and false conformity 
with the petty prescriptions of mechani- 
cal industry or counting-house business, 
and that all our applause for numbers 
and our outcry for practical subjects and 
immediately measurable results are 
threatening us with the extinction of a 
freedom even more fundamental than 
freedom of speech. 

It may be disappointing, and it may 
be inconvenient, but there is no such 
thing as a brick or a unit-hour in educa- 
tion. The only unit in the intellectual 
life is the man. In the determination 
and the evaluation of that unit, the use 
of the steelyard, the straight-edge, the 
two-foot rule, and the framed square is 
not only futile, but pernicious. The col- 
league, the department chairman, the 
dean, the president, the board member, 
who is unable to measure men without 
the employment of these tools of other 
trades, or who does not possess the cour- 
age to act without falsely flourishing 
them as a means of justification, has not 
yet found his place of least uselessness. 

GRANT SHOWERMAN 


Correspondence 
Trade with Russia 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

According to Mr. Spargo, our Govern- 
ment has put absolutely no obstacles in 
the way of American citizens eager to 
trade with Soviet Russia. Apparently 
he wants his readers to believe that re- 
fusal to issue passports and establish 
consulates tends to promote orderly and 
safe exchange of commodities and credit. 
Also, whether by accident or design, Mr. 
Spargo fails to tell his readers that our 
Government has refused to accept any 
gold from Russia, whether minted or in 
bullion, no matter by whom presented, 
unless under oath that it does not come, 


‘directly or indirectly, from Soviet Russia. 


But trade is not hampered. Oh, no. 
The hypocritical excuse of the gold being 
“stolen” from Rumania might as well 
have been applied by England at the 
close of the Civil War to the gold which 
we “stole” from the Confederacy, or by 
the Allied Reparations Committee to the 
gold which Germany “stole” from France 
after 1870. 
PERCY FRIDENBERG 
New York, January 14 


{Mr. Spargo’s article was sent to us 
as a whole, but had to be divided into 
two parts. The second, which appeared 
in our issue for January 19, gave a 
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careful statement of the status of gold, 
securities, etc., received from the Soviet 
Government. As for the general ques- 
tion, nothing could be fairer than Mr. 
Spargo’s treatment of it. He expressly 
enumerated the hindrances to trade with 
Soviet Russia, but pointed out that if its 
possibilities were anything like what 
they are represented by Bolshevist apol- 
ogists, the hindrances would not suffice 
to prevent the development of a great 
commerce... Our Government’s warning 
that persons entering into trade rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia must do so at 
their own risk, Mr. Spargo declared to 
be not only right, but an actual obliga- 
tion of duty.—EDITORS THE WEEKLY 
REVIEW. | 


‘What the World is Doing’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I note that Mr. Henry W. Bunn’s page 
‘is once more under criticism in your cor- 
respondence column. If you will permit 
a subscriber to intrude his advice upon 
you, that advice is to give Mr. Bunn a 
free hand. His page constitutes a unique 
feature of The Weekly Review. In its 
skillful mingling of fact, humor, literary 
and historic allusion, it has no parallel in 
any weekly journal that I know of, either 
in England or America. May I earnestly 
protest against any interference with Mr. 
Bunn’s handling of the news. To ask 
him to furnish a dull, bare chronicle of 
events each week would, it seems to me, 
deprive The Weekly Review of one of the 
features that have made it such a strik- 
ing success in the world of weekly jour- 
nalism. 

EDWARD E. CuRTIS 

Professor of History, Wellesley College 

Wellesley, Mass., December 29 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I can not let Mr. White’s criticism of 
the articles of Mr. Bunn go without 
further comment. Most of the world 
seems insane already, and the rest is go- 
ing that way so fast that a few of us 
will soon be left solitary to observe it. If 
we can not stop it, let us at least pretend 
to enjoy it. If it is to be stopped, there 


is but one way of doing the deed, and ° 


that is to apply some tonic to our 
atrophied sense of humor. I some- 
times wonder if there is a_ serious 
thinker in the world to-day, everybody of 
importance is represented as so monu- 
mentally and eternally intent upon some 
higher good. It was not thus that Lin- 
coln defeated his deep-set melancholy, 
and kept himself sane when the woes of 
war whistled round his exquisite sensi- 
bilities. If laughter is not allowed 
pretty soon to blow away the pretenses 
about us, they will soon enmesh us so we 
can not move—and how can a real hu- 
manitarian keep steady as he looks at 
the world to-day if he doesn’t laugh oc- 


casionally? Anything really sacred is 
illuminated by a little reverent laughter. 
CARL RUSSELL FISH 
Madison, Wis., January 10 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I wish to express my gratification for 
the article by Mr. Edward Lucas White, 
in The Weekly Review of December 29, 
on “What the World is Doing.” The 
articles referred to are so disagreeable 
to me in manner, that I read them only 
with the greatest revulsion. If you 
want levity, it would seem more appro- 
priate in almost any other part of the 
journal than there, but may we be spared 
it, in such frequency, anywhere. 

MABEL H. CHAPIN 
Brookline, Mass., January 3 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

You do not seem to have discovered ex- 
actly what Mr. White objects to in Mr. 
Bunn’s treatment of “What the World is 
Doing.” At any rate, your reply to him 
does not answer the objection which 
seemed to me important. I have no ob- 
jection to “colorful” articles or to ex- 
pressions of Mr. Bunn’s opinions, but 
that he finds it funny to exhibit his wit 
and humor by seeming to jeer at the 
contortions of stricken Europe appears 
to me to be the acme of bad taste. The 
fact that Mr. Bunn evidently writes his 
articles with great care makes the mat- 
ter all the worse, for it shows that his 
levity is intentionally assumed. 

HAROLD N. FOWLER 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 4 


The Truth and | 
Upton Sinclair 


[It is with some reluctance that we devote 
so much space to the following correspondence; 
but there are two considerations that justify it. 
First, that we wish to give Mr. Sinclair no 
ground for complaint; and secondly, that as he 
is the chief source of a preposterous but wide- 
spread belief in the universal rottenness of the 
American press, the question of the trustworthi- 
ness of his assertions has a unique importance. 
Of course, however, we can print no further 
correspondence on this subject.] 


Mr. Sinclair’s Protest 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have your issue of December 8th, in 
which you continue the controversy be- 
tween W. J. Ghent and myself to your 
satisfaction. It would be a waste of time 
for me to recite the details of how 
Ghent’s letter came to be misplaced. By 
putting the word “misplaced” in quota- 
tion marks you sufficiently indicate the 
fact that you consider me to be lying. 
Likewise it would be. superfluous to ex- 
plain why, immediately after I had sent 
the letter about Ghent, I endeavored to 
recall it by telegraph. You quote Ghent’s 
flat statement that he did not say what I 


quoted him as saying; and you base an. 


indictment of me on this. I am wonder- 


ing: Did you at this time know how very 
slight was the inaccuracy of which Ghent 
had accused me, how lame was his ex- 
planation, and how pitiful his effort to 
sidetrack the discussion and obscure the 
original issue? 

I will try to bring the discussion back 
to that issue. Ghent said that he could 
“take oath” as to what I wore at a din- 
ner party fifteen years ago. In order to 
prove to me the vividness of his recollec- 
tion of this party, he named several of 
the eight people who were present at the 
party. He said that he had entered the 


names in his diary at the time.* Among — 


the people, he mentioned Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, whereas it was Charles Bel- 
mont Davis who was present. When 
confronted with his blunder, Ghent said 
that it might be that he had gone home 
and written the wrong name in his diary. 
In other words—the only possible mean- 
ing of his statement—his memory is so 
poor that he could not remember the 
names of the seven people with whom he 
had talked that evening long enough to 
go home and enter the names correctly 
in his diary. Yet fifteen years later his 
memory is so perfect that he can “take 
oath” that one of the men, who says he 
did not wear a dress suit, did really wear 
adress suit! And after having admitted 
in a letter to me this “absent-minded” 
act, he wrote a review of my book for 
you in which he failed to allude to this 
admission, but proceeded to “take oath’ 
that I had erred. And when this is ob- 
jected to, he obscures the issue by dwell- 
ing on a slight misquotation on my part, 
and you exploit the fact that his original 
letter to me has been misplaced in my 
files. 
Richard Harding Davis is dead, and I 
am not a medium; but Charles Belmont 
Davis is living, and I telegraphed him 
about the matter, and I have his reply. 


He writes, “I remember very well having 
been present at the home of Robert J. 


Collier. 
brother was not there.” 


I am quite certain that my ~ 
I will enclose © 


this letter of Mr. Davis to the editors of — 
The Weekly Review, and I will likewise — 
enclose Ghent’s last letter containing his — 


pitiful subterfuge. 


I might suggest that - 


the editors of The Weekly Review call 
upon W. J. Ghent for that diary contain- — 


What is 


sauce for the Socialist goose ought to be 


ing the entry “R. H. Davis.” 


And now for the elaborate article pub-— 
lished in the same issue, in which W. J. 
Ghent deals with the Los Angeles news-— 
papers and their treatment of the vote 
in the Tenth Congressional District of 
California. For subtle knavery this 
article of Ghent’s is a masterpiece. 


sauce for the anti-Socialist gander! . 
4 
Ad 


; 
i 
it 
4 


It 


deserves to be printed in a text-book for ; 


*If “the said that he had entered the names in his 4 


> 


diary at the time,’ 


the eight people who were present at the time” as 
proof of “the vividness of his memory’?—Eds. THE 
WEEKLY REVIEW. 


which diary he has preserved and — 
quotes, how could he possibly have “named several of — 
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shyster lawyers as an illustration of the 
art of making a case out of nothing. The 
“insurgent press” of the country has 
published telegrams from me, and com- 
ments upon these telegrams, on the 
ground that the newspapers of Los 
Angeles refused to print the returns 
from the Tenth Congressional District, 
because the Socialistic candidate, myself, 
had polled an unexpectedly large vote. 
Ghent takes up a file of the Los Angeles 
Times and shows that on November 38rd, 
the morning after election, the Times 
published in its news report the follow- 
ing: “Congressman Osborne is far ahead 
of his Socialist opponent, Upton Sinclair, 
in the Tenth Congressional District.” 
And then the next morning, November 
4th, the Times published the following: 
“Osborne was reélected to Congress from 
the Tenth District by a big increase over 
his vote of four years ago, according to 
the latest count. The returns tabulated 
from a majority of the precincts showed 
that he had fairly snowed under his 
Socialist opponent, Upton Sinclair.” And 
then, on November 6th, the Times pub- 
lished the vote of six hundred and sev- 
enty-six precincts in the Tenth District, 
and on November 20th the Times pub- 
lished the total vote, thus completely 
convicting me on the charge of falsifica- 
tion—even to the small point that I 
sought to convey the impression that 
there are five morning newspapers in 
Los Angeles! 

Now, what are the facts? I will be as 
brief as possible. A few days before the 
election the Los Angeles Times printed a 
large display article with the headline: 
“Here Are All The Candidates.” And this 
gave the names of all the candidates to 
be voted for by the electors of the city of 
Los Angeles—with a single exception 
that the name of Upton Sinclair was 
omitted. On the morning after the elec- 
tion, November 3rd, both the Times and 
the Examiner, the two morning news- 
papers, published on their front pages a 
table purporting to give the returns for 
all the offices for which the electors had 
voted on the previous day. This table 
began with the vote for Senator. It 
then gave the vote for the Ninth District. 
It then skipped the vote for the Tenth 
Distriet, which is three-quarters of the 
city of Los Angeles, and went on to give 
the vote for members of the State Legis- 
lature, Judges, and minor offices. I 
waited until afternoon, and purchased 
the three evening papers and saw that 
they had repeated the same performance, 
whereupon I sent the following telegram 
to the “insurgent press’: 

“All Los Angeles newspapers, two 
morning, three evening, suppress all 
election returns from Tenth Congression- 
al District in order to avoid mentioning 
the name of author of Brass Check.” 

You will observe that this does not 
convey the impression that there are five 


morning newspapers in Los Angeles. 
And you will observe that the telegram 
deals strictly with the facts. It says 
that the papers have suppressed “all elec- 
tion returns.” Ghent’s answer to this is 
to quote a comment on the returns, the 
sentence “‘Congressman Osborne is far 
ahead of his Socialist opponent.”* Sup- 
pose the Times and the Examiner had 
followed, in the case of all the other 
candidates, the practice which they fol- 
lowed in the case of Upton Sinclair, and 
given only comments on the returns, and 
propaganda based upon the returns, and 
no returns! Ghent’s whole case, you see, 
is based upon a subtle perversion of the 
meaning of the word “returns,” and upon 
a careful elimination of everything that 


_would waken the reader’s suspicions on 


this point. Not one word does Ghent say 
about the tables giving all the returns 
for everything except the Tenth District! 
Never would the reader of his article 
guess that the front pages of American 
newspapers on the morning after elec- 
tion are a mass of figures, of votes for 
all kinds of offices, large and small—the 
election ‘‘returns.” 

On the morning of November 4th, the 
second day after the election, the Times 
and the Examiner repeated the perform- 
ance. That is, they published a table 
purporting to be complete, giving all the 
returns for all the offices except the 
Tenth District, which includes three- 
fourths of the city of Los Angeles. I 
bought the afternoon papers and found 
that they did the same, and then I sent 


to the “insurgent press” a second tele-, 


gram reading as follows: 

“Second day boycott by Los Angeles 
newspapers of all election returns Tenth 
Congressional District continues un- 
broken.” And Ghent, having before him 
the Times with this table, deliberately 
omits to mention this table, and bases 
his attack upon me upon the fact that 
the Times in its news columns, (which 
are all propaganda), published the sneer- 
ing remark that “Congressman Osborne 
has fairly snowed under his Socialist op- 
ponent.” + 

And then Ghent goes on to mention 
that on November 6th, that is the Satur- 
day after election, the Times did publish 
the returns. This completes Ghent’s tri- 
umphant proof that I am a liar; and 
Ghent carefully fails to mention the fact 
that my latest statement to the “insur- 
gent press” was made on November 4th, 
and that not being a clairvoyant, I had 
no means of knowing what the Times 
was going to publish on November 6th 
and again on November 20th. And still 
less does Ghent concern himself with the 
certainty that my telegrams, widely pub- 
lished throughout the country on Novem- 
ber 4th and 5th, would bring to the 

*tWhy does Mr. Sinclair, in both these quotations, 
suppress his own name? In both instances, the original 


reads “his Socialist opponent, Upton Sinclair.”—Eds, 
THE WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Times office a flood of inquiries; and that 
likewise the telephone of the Times 
would be besieged by voters of the Tenth 
District, who wanted to know why the 
Times was suppressing the election re- 
turns for that district. It happens that 
I have a friend who is employed in the 
Times office, and so I am in position to 
state that that was the case, and that the 
Times realized that it had overstepped 
the mark and given to myself and to the 
“insurgent press” too good a case. So 
four days after election the Times 
printed the returns, and provided W. J. 
Ghent with a basis for an article which 
appears to be satisfactory to him. I 
wonder if in the light of the facts here 
cited it will be equally satisfactory to 
you. I shall await with a good deal of 
interest to see if you publish this letter. 


UPTON SINCLAIR 
Pasadena, Calif., December 11 


Mr. Ghent’s Reply 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Informed persons are generally aware 
that Mr. Upton Sinclair can but rarely, 
if ever, state anything correctly. From 
this circumstance there have arisen two 
schools of interpretation, one of which 
holds to the theory that his deviations 
from fact and truth are deliberate, while 
the other holds to the theory that they 
are an unavoidable result of tempera- 
ment. Doggedly, though sometimes al- 
most despairingly, for some sixteen years 
I held to the latter school. Recent events, 
however, have convinced me that its 
theory is untenable. The foregoing letter 
gives me fresh confirmation of my 
changed view. As briefly as possible I 
shall reply. 

Of the two matters treated therein I 
shall take first Mr. Sinclair’s charge re- 
garding the suppression of his name, the 
fact of his candidacy, and the results of 
the election. The issue, be it remem- 
bered (at least insofar as I am con- 
cerned) is not the rectitude of the Los 
Angeles press, but the veracity of Mr. 
Sinclair. On Nov. 3, the day after elec- 
tion, Mr. Sinclair telegraphed to certain 
periodicals a message containing the 
statement that all Los Angeles papers had 
suppressed all election returns from the 
Tenth Congressional District (See Ap- 
peal to Reason, Nov. 13, page 1, col. 3), 
“in order to avoid mentioning the name 
of the author of ‘The Brass Check.’ Not 
one word has been mentioned concerning 
our election results” (italics mine). 

This statement is untrue. I have pre- 
viously shown that the Times on Nov. 3 
published a paragraph giving (1) the 
name of Mr. Upton Sinclair; (2) the fact 
that he was a candidate for Congress in 
the Tenth district; (3) the very defini- 
tive result that he was decisively defeated 
by Henry Z. Osborne. 

Mr. Sinclair now admits the publica- 
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tion of this paragraph, but justifies his 

previous erroneous statement by declar- 
ing that the Times gave no figures. Dis- 
crimination against him was shown, he 
alleges, by omitting the figures in his 
own case while publishing them in the 
case of all the other candidates. “On the 
morning after election, Nov. 3,” he says, 
“ both the Times and the Examiner, the 
two morning newspapers, published on 
their front pages a table purporting to 
give the returns for all the offices for 
which the electors voted on the previous 
day.” 

This statement is also untrue. The 
table given in the Times is meagre, meas- 
uring (along with the box heading and 
the introduction) only 7% inches. It 
omits, along with the Tenth district re- 
turns, the returns for all of the 19 candi- 
dates for Judges of the Superior Court, 
the candidates in one of the three Senate 
districts, and in all of the thirteen As- 
sembly districts, as well as the returns 
on 16 of the 21 State referendums and 
all of the 13 city referendums. 


In reproducing, in the foregoing letter, 
the telegram containing the statements 
quoted above, Mr. Sinclair omits the con- 
cluding sentence. This omission enables 
him to display a good deal of rhetorical 
indignation over my alleged misuse of 
the word “returns.” But insofar as I 
referred to the Times issues of Nov. 3 
and Nov. 4 (which had a longer comment 
on his run) I neither said nor implied 
anything about returns in the technical 
sense. I dealt specifically with a sen- 
tence from the Nation of Nov. 17, based 
on Mr. Sinclair’s telegrams, which 
charged certain derelictions of the Los 
Angeles press committed “in order to 
avoid mention of Upton Sinclair’s run.” 
I showed, from citations to the Times of 
Nov. 3 and 4, that this charge was un- 
true. 

On Nov. 6, as I showed, the Times 
printed the returns to date. Mr. Sin- 
clair contends (1) that this publication 
was forced upon the Times by the pro- 
tests and inquiries of his friends, and 
(2) that it has nothing to do with the 
matter, since his charges and criticisms 
were made prior to that date. The first 
contention is denied by three responsible 
members of the Times staff, one of whom 
I have known for 22 years. The second 
contention seems to me to be emphatically 
answered by a special telegram dated 
Pasadena, Nov. 6, printed in the New 
York Call Nov. 7. It begins, ‘“Despite the 
attempt of the local newspapers to sup- 
press the details of the remarkable race 
made by Upton Sinclair for Congress in 
the Tenth Congressional district, returns 
obtained here to-day show that Sinclair 
doubled the Socialist vote, receiving 
20,000 votes last Tuesday.” This sen- 
tence is worth a close study by anyone 
who wants a sidelight on the whole mat- 
ter at issue. 


Whether or not the Los Angeles press 
gave Mr. Sinclair the publicity to which 
he was entitled is not the issue. The 
issue is the veracity of Mr. Sinclair. 
On this point the record is just as I 
stated it in my previous article, and no 
amount of word-juggling or abuse can 
make it anything else. 

There is next that somewhat diverting 
matter of the Collier dinner, Here, for 
a proper elucidation, some detail is nec- 
essary—trivial no doubt, and yet not un- 
interesting to the person who concerns 
himself with psychology, history, and 
biography. Very nearly sixteen years 
ago I attended a certain dinner party in 
New York City. The next morning, as 
was my wont (for I kept a diary in those 
more exciting days) I set down the event, 
verbatim et literatim, under the printed 
heading of Friday, March 10 [1905], as 
follows: 

7.30 to dine with R. Collier, 20 Gramercy 
Park. Moffett, Hapgood, R. H. Davis, Sinclair, 
P. F. Collier, Lloyd Jones. Home 12. 

Just at this point appears the figure of 
that nemesis (or whoever else has charge 
of such affairs) that lies in ambush for 
the careful and the precise. For the 
Mr. Davis present was not R. H., but his 
brother C. B. Mr. Charles Belmont Davis 
himself says so, and the matter is settled. 
How the inscription came so to read, 
especially as I seem to have taken pains 
to set down initials in the case of Mr. 
Davis (while neither initials nor fore- 
names were given Samuel E. Moffett, 
Norman Hapgood, Upton Sinclair, and 


‘Richard Lloyd Jones) I can not say. The 


theory of momentary absent-mindedness, 
which I tentatively advanced, does not 
satisfy me. Persons who know me will 
say that I am not in the habit of absent- 
mindedly (and, as in this case, labori- 
ously) setting down wrong initials or 
wrong dates or wrong statistics. The 
only theory that makes any sense to me 
is that I didn’t know any better. Up to 
7.30 of that evening I had never set eyes 
on either of the Davis brothers; and 
when a “Mr. Davis” was introduced to 
me, knowing that R. H. was a leading 
writer for Collier’s, I may have assumed 
that this was he and so inscribed him in 
my book. I do not know. The thing is 
a baffling puzzle. On the following Tues- 
day, March 14, I have R. H. down again 
for a Collier gathering, and this time the 
record is unquestionably correct. 


Be that as it may, this dinner party, - 


private and unheralded, leaped into fame 
with the publication of “The Brass 
Check.” It was no other than this gath- 
ering that was referred to in Mr. Sin- 
clair’s thrilling episode of his refusal to 
wear a “dress suit.” When a copy of this 
book was sent me by the author and I 
came upon this passage I looked up the 
record, probably for the first time since 
it was written. In a long criticism of 
the book which I wrote Mr. Sinclair 


shortly afterward, I incidentaily com- 
mented on this episode, contradicting 
(amiably, I trust) his recollection re- 
garding the “dress suit’ and transcribing 
my brief record, with the addition of ini- 
tials or forenames to the names given. 

In a reply, dated Feb. 12, 1920, he 
wrote: “It is perfectly possible that my 
memory may have played me a trick in 
this one place. I will counter by pointing 
out that even a note-book (italics mine) 
does not save one from such slips. R. H. 
Davis was not present, but his brother, 
C. B. Davis, was.” Whereupon I replied 
that on that point he might very well be 
right; that I had no particular recollec- 
tion in the matter, except that at the 
several Collier gatherings which I at- 
tended I usually saw R. H., but that at 
one of them C. B. was undoubtedly pres- 
ent, and that I might absent-mindedly 
have set down the wrong initials. Cer- 
tain things about that dinner I remem- 
bered distinctly, and certain other things 
I neither remembered nor pretended to 
remember. 

There, on the lap of the gods or some 
other chance repository, the matter 
rested. Evidently not until nine months 
later (Nov. 3, the date of his letter 
printed in The Weekly Review Nov. 24) 
did it occur to Mr. Sinclair that he had 
overlooked a smashing point. 
veniently forgetting what I had written, 
and he had accepted, about the diary, and 
alleging a pretension on my part to have 
remembered something that didn’t hap- 
pen, he could triumphantly disparage my 
avowed recollection as regards another 
matter. Eagerly he rose to the occasion. 
“As proof of the vividness of his mem- 
ory” (italics mine), Mr. Sinclair wrote 
of me, “he named several people who 
were present at the dinner, among them 
Richard Harding Davis.” Called to ac- 
count for this manifest prevarication, 
Mr. Sinclair telegraphed to The Weekly 
Review the statement: “Ghent’s letter 
has been misplaced. Accepting his cor- 
rection fail to see it helps his case. He 
attended dinner of eight people, could 
not remember names of guests long 
enough to go home and note them in 
diary, yet fifteen years later can contra- 
dict one guest as to what he wore.” 


Here you have the true Sinclairean touch. | 


A further modification, however, seemed 
advisable, and it is supplied in the fore- 
going letter by the statement in which 
he says of me: “He obscures the issue by 
dwelling on a slight misquotation on my 
part.” Slight, indeed, is the “misquota- 
tion”! 

I venture to say that there does not 
exist the human being who can properly 
deal with this sort of thing. My own 
poor abilities are grossly inadequate for 
the task. And so, realizing my limita- 
tions, I ruefully retire from the contest. 


W. J. GHENT 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 2 


—- 


By con- — 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Tue Ways OF THE Circus, by George 
Conklin. Harper. 


Recollections of old circus days, 
of Barnum and Forepaugh, of tam- 
ing lions and elephants, told by an 
old lion tamer. 

GrorcE Morrow: His Boox. With an 


Introduction by E. V._ Lucas. 
Methuen. 


A book of pictures 
best comic artist. 
GRAIN AND CHAFF FROM 


Manor, by Arthur 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


Record of life in an English vil- 
lage; the farm, the laborers, the 
animals, the crops; fine, leisurely 
description of the country-side. 


AvutHors AND I, by Lewis Hind. Lane. 

Brief recollections of literary 
folk by the former editor of the 
Academy. 


by Punch’s 


AN ENGLISH 
leh Sphyopate 


WENTY-FIVE years ago I could 
_ have imagined no more enviable hero 
than George Conklin, tamer of lions, and 
author of “The Ways of the Circus’ 
(Harper). He must be an elderly man, 
now. Indeed, a picture shows him, as 
he is to-day, leaving a New York hospi- 
tal (where he had been to call on the 
sick children), accompanied by the neat- 
est, little, pocket-sized elephant you can 
imagine. A perfect duck of an elephant! 
I wonder how much he would cost, and if 


I could persuade my landlord that he is . 


in every way suitable for a New York 
apartment? The journalists who per- 
suaded Mr. Conklin to tell his stories, 
and the publishers who brought them 
out so attractively, have done good deeds. 
The author dresses soberly to-day, but 
once was the time when he was clad in 
spangled tights and a leopard skin! 
Then he leaped into the lions’ cage with 
his whip and his pistol, and made the 
lions and the leopards go through their 
tricks. He says that a lion walking rap- 
idly up and down is not, in spite of 
popular belief, really dangerous. But 
look out for him when he goes and lies 
down in a corner. It is not true that a 
lion can not look a man in the face. A 
growling lion is not necessarily about 
to attack. Beasts are not stuffed with 
food before the performance; the car- 
nivora are fed sparingly to preserve 
their health. Hyenas are weather pro- 
phets, and have other strange accom- 
plishments, as well as dangerous charac- 
teristics. It is most difficult to ride 
standing up upon an elephant. There is 
‘plenty of room, but the skin slips about 


too much to give a secure foothold. Mr. 
Conklin, who has known many elephants, 
does not believe that they hold grudges 
for years, and recognize their enemies 
long after their ill-will has been aroused 
by some act of cruelty. I would enjoy 
talking about this book for the rest of 
this page, if there were not others to 
discuss. 


It took a reference in a recent book of 
essays to start an interest on this side 
of the ocean in “The Diary of a No- 
body.” This work of inimitable humor, 
by George and Weedon Grossmith, ap- 
peared twenty or thirty years ago in 
Punch. It has gone through more than 
a score of editions in England, and is 
now published in New York by Alfred 
Knopf. 


W. Somerset Maugham’s “The Magi- 
cian” (Doran), first copyrighted in 1908, 
has been republished. It is a love-story, 
mainly of Paris, with a strong flavor of 
Black Magic and other varieties of dev- 
iltry. The narrative is never dull; the 
information about magic is interesting— 
peculiarly fascinating to all who pursue 
the occult—and there is a fat villain, 
who recalls Count Fosco. It is the novel 
of a younger writer than “The Moon and 
Sixpence”; it is not so brutal; and there- 
fore, presumably, it is not so “artistic.” 


Have you ever seen a will-o’-the-wisp? 
Do you know anybody who has seen one, 
or do you even know anybody who knows 
someone else who has seen one? I think 
you may be surprised if you inquire. I 
know that I was surprised, for although 
I promptly found one person who had 
herself seen this curious sight (in Mary- 
land), that ended the list so far as my 
acquaintance was concerned. And yet 
everyone knows what they are; they flit 
through prose and poetry in most litera- 
tures; their name is a common phrase 
in speech, and our geographies or other 
school-books used to tell all about them. 

Mr. Arthur Savory, author of a won- 
derfully pleasing book, “Grain and Chaff 
From an English Manor” (Houghton) 
says that even after a long life in the 
country, he had never seen will-o’-the- 
wisps, but that they were observed in the 
New Forest during the extraordinary 
hot July of 1911. Curiously, they seem 
to have been a product of the drought. 
The writer of a letter in a periodical 
said that the bogs and bog-streams were 
all but dry, but that a dense mist rose 
from them at night. On July 19 and the 
three following nights, the will-o’-the- 
wisps were in great form over the bog. 
They were like small balls of bluish fire, 
which projected themselves with hops and 
jerks across the most inaccessible parts 
of the bog, starting from the places 
where a little stagnent moisture still re- 
mained. They moved at varying speed, 


appearing and reappearing at distances 
of several hundred yards. The inhabi- 
tants were much alarmed and regarded 
them as forerunners of misfortune. Mr. 
Savory was himself unable to find any- 
one, even among people who are con- 
stantly on duty in the New Forest, who 
could testify to having seen a will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

“Grain and Chaff From an English 
Manor” combines some of the charm of 
writers like Thoreau, Burroughs, W. H. 
Hudson, and Gilbert White, with a flavor 
of its own. The Manor is in the village 
of Aldington, near Evesham, Worcester- 
shire, and Mr. Savory sets down every- 
thing of interest concerning it. Some 
of the subjects discussed give a sugges- 
tion of the variety of the book: the farm 
bailiff, the hop foreman, an old-fash- 
ioned shepherd, my three vicars, luck 
money, effect of climate on cattle and 
sheep, orchards, cidar, perry (drink 
made from pears), oak and beech trees, 
hop fairs, dewponds, peacocks, rooks, 
moths, wasps, old furniture, dialect, local 
phraseology in Shakespeare. 


Mr. Lewis Hind in “Authors and I” 
(Lane) writes short and entertaining 
sketches of a great number of authors 
he has known. He goes right through 
the alphabet, not exactly from A to the 
well-known Izzard, but at least from 
Adams (Henry) to Yeats (W.B.). Mr. 
Hind speaks nicely about American li- 
braries, with an especial boost for the 
58th Street Branch of the New York 
Public Library.. I am sorry that in the 
accompanying volume, “Art and I,” the 
author gives none of his recollections of 
Beardsley. 

Mr. Hind’s opinion of Chesterton is 
sound: that he is an essayist, but that 
as a maker of romances he does not suc- 
ceed. There are fine passages in “‘Man- 
alive,” “The Flying Inn,” “The Napoleon 
of Notting Hill,” “The Man Who Was 
Thursday,” but reading them through is 
an effort. They are shaped like romance; 
they ought to be riotously. romantic and 
funny, but they are not. “As for the 
Father Brown detective stories (Mr. 
Chesterton’s greatest failure), if I want 
to read such things I go to Sherlock 
Holmes.” 

Mr. Hind is also discriminating about 
Joseph Conrad: he is.a writer’s writer, 
as Manet was a painter’s painter. “I am 
intensely interested in the art with which 
he drops Man into the immensity of his 
landscape, but I am little interested in 
the story he tells... . The art of writ- 
ing is stronger in Conrad than the art 
of story-telling. I begin with 
avidity, I seem ever on the threshold of 
learning something, and becoming‘ a Con- 
rad enthusiast; but the conversion never 
comes, and I turn with hope to the next 
preface, or the next book.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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The Goncourt Prize 
Novel 


HE award of the Goncourt prize for 
1920 has once more startled the lit- 
erary world. To a dozen candidates spon- 
sored by their Paris publishers and by 
admiring critics, the Goncourt jury has 
preferred the writer of an unpretentious 
novel issued privately from the provinces. 
What adds to the humor of the situation 
is the fact that Ernest Pérochon, the 
prize-winner, had in vain offered his 
“Néne” to four different firms in the 
capital. 

No doubt the Goncourt Academy was 
happy to “discover” a writer who had 
not been the object of popular approval 
or of some influential patron’s efforts 
at promotion. This Academy of ten, 
after eighteen years, excites as much in- 
terest with its one prize as does the long 
established French Academy of forty 
with its various prizes of greater mone- 
tary value. Indeed, the Goncourt Acad- 
emy has become the most effective stim- 
ulus of youthful literary activity in 
France. Each season the bestowal of 
its award gives rise to a discussion re- 
garding the intentions of its founders. 
Edmond de Goncourt’s will, although ex- 
pressing a preference for the novel, does 
not specify that the prize be reserved 
exclusively for novelists. It merely 
states that the prize should be accorded 
to ‘“‘the best volume of imaginative prose 
published during the year.” That the 
palm should be given to writers new, 
daring, youthful, and needy seems to be 
understood; and yet Marcel Proust, the 
laureate of 1919, was almost fifty, and 
Ernest Pérochon, though needy and 
young enough, is certainly no innovator. 

Pérochon is a village schoolmaster, 
born at Courlay in the province of Ven- 
dée in 1885, and descended from Protes- 
tant peasants. After attending the ele- 
mentary and grammar schools at home, 
he secured a scholarship in the normal 
school at Parthenay, from which he grad- 
uated*in 1903. . In that year he was ap- 
pointed primary teacher at Courlay, and 
later at Vouillé, his present residence. 
Owing to frail health and lack of means, 
he did not enter the university. He 
married at twenty-two, and has never 
left his native province. He is not per- 
sonally acquainted with any member of 
the Goncourt Academy. While engaged 
in his duties as teacher, he tried his 
hand at writing, publishing at Niort in 
1908 and 1909 “Les Chansons alternées”’ 
and “Flites et Bourdons,” collections of 
poems celebrating his own picturesque 
province. He sang the joys of rustic 
life, somewhat in the vein of our Hoosier 
poet Riley and perhaps more closely in 
that of Whittier. His interest in birds, 
plant-life, and the forest reminds us of 
René Bazin. 


Notable is the poem in 
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which he describes his grandfather, “a 
venerable toiler with a soul given to 
dreaming.” Having turned from verse 
to prose, Pérochon issued at Niort “Les 
Chemins de Plaine,” his first rustic novel. 
A second, “Les Creux-de-maison,” pub- 
lished there two years later, derives its 
title from those little dwellings in Ven- 
dée provided with no land that can’ be 
cultivated. This book received two votes 
from the Goncourt jury, which has just 
accorded six, or a winning majority, to 
“Néne.” The latter, though composed 
in 1914, remained in manuscript until 
last year for want of a publisher. It was 
only because of the encouragement of 
the rustic novelist Gaston Chérau, who 
prefaced the work, that the author de- 
cided to print it at his own expense. 


Here and elsewhere Pérochon is con- 
cerned with the life of his native prov- 
ince. Hence the disfavor his novels have 
met from publishers, who are convinced 
that a best seller must be Parisian, some- 
thing smart and snappy. Strength and 
honesty matters little, they argue, if 
these cannot assure a large sale. They 
regard as purely accidental the popularity 
of provincial writers like René Bazin and 
Henry Bordeaux, and are skeptics as to 
the success of any peasant fiction. 

In one respect Pérochon’s art com- 
pares with that of Bazin and Bordeaux. 
As their novels embody the ideal of the 
French Academy, so his ‘‘Néne” em- 
bodies the ideal of the Goncourt Acad- 
emy. It is realistic, concrete in phrase, 
full of picturesque details, local color, and 
dialect, exhibiting mediocre, nay, insig- 
nificant folk, and telling a matter-of- 
fact story. Michel Corbier, a young 
widower with two children, has engaged 
as housekeeper a woman of sterling 
character. Industrious, vigilant, and eco- 
nomical, Madeleine, or Néne, proves to 
be a fine manager. She attends to the 
poultry-yard and the dairy as well as the 
household. She resists the coarse ad- 
vances of Boiseriot, one of Michel’s farm 
hands, and spends upon the children, 
Lalie and Jo, her meagre wages. Now 
Michel would have done well to marry 
her, but he is cajoled by Violette, a co- 
quettish dressmaker involved in scandal 
with a young curé. Violette has broken 
her engagement to Madeleine’s brother, 
crippled in an accident. She transfers 
her allegiance to Michel, whom she will 
wed on condition that he abjure the dis- 
sident faith held by Néne, and dismiss 
that worthy woman. So Néne, heart- 
broken, and disdained by the children, 
who have been set against her by Vio- 
lette, drowns herself in a pond. Thus 
the realism of Pérochon rises to a melo- 
dramatic climax. - 

Pérochon’s psychology does not seek 
to analyze monsters of vice and avarice. 
His characters are just peasants who lack 
the abnormal passions of artificial soci- 
ety. He mingles evil and good, shunning 


extremes—scenes horrible and loathsome. 
He is not a virtuoso, a descriptive artist, 
or a musician of language. He is not a 
stylist. But he possesses the talent of 
faithfully reproducing the life that he 
has seen. Everywhere in ‘‘Néne” the 
countryside dominates; everywhere it is 
rendered with precise and vivid strokes. 
Thus the novel is a passionate story so- 
berly told, its characters well conceived, 
and their souls displayed against a back- 
ground of actual manners. The style 
resembles that of the Goncourts, and the 
servant heroine of ‘‘Néne” recalls their 
Germinie Lacerteux. Both Madeleine 
and Germinie are affectionate and jeal- 
ous natures. Both are devotion personi- 
fied. Both sacrifice themselves. Both 
quarrel with victorious rivals. Like the 
heroine of Flaubert’s “Un Cceur simple,” 
both are rewarded with ingratitude. The 
portrait of Madeleine constitutes a 
worthy addition to the fine gallery of 
servants painted by such contemporary 
novelists as Anatole France, Paul Mar- 
gueritte, and René Bazin. 

What Ernest Pérochon will do in the 
future, who can say? He can write only 


in his vacations from teaching, and he ~ 


has abjured poetry for the novel.. 
is not ambitious. Yet, in view of the 
fact that ‘“Néne”’ was written before 
the war, it is likely that Pérochon, en- 
couraged by the Goncourt prize, and ma- 
tured by years that have brought such 
depths of emotion to France, will pro- 
duce work still more significant. - This 
ought to lie in the field of peasant fic- 
tion—a realm thus far little explored, 
wherein Pérochon, by reason of his pecu- 
liar talents and experience, can surely 


excel. WILLIAM H. SCHEIFLEY 


Joseph Bedier 


Academicien 
- BEDIER is going to take his seat 


° among the 40 French immortals. 
This choice tells a good deal of what is 


He 


going on in France behind the scenes :— ~ 


by which one need not understand se- — 


cretly but unseen by the gatherer of | 


news for the public at large. 

Bédier was elected to take the seat of 
Rostand. Many wondered: Ought not 
a poet naturally to replace a poet? Some 
explained that Bédier had written, on an 
old theme, a beautiful poem in prose, 
“Tristan et Iseut.” But this is not the 


reason why Bédier was preferred. One | 


must keep in mind that, to-day, Rostand 


is chiefly remembered as the author of © 


“Cyrano” and “L’Aiglon,” which gave ex- © 


pression to the spirit of chivalrous © 
France, revived after France had re- — 
covered from the disaster of 1870. Now © 
Bédier has done, in his own field, the — 


same work as Rostand. He found in the 
glorious past of France the inspiration 
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for the France of our days and of the 
future; he fed his ardent love for his 
mother country on the stories and leg- 
ends of medizval France, on the writ- 
ings of those who created centuries ago 
what has been so aptly called by Barrés 
“Jes traits éternels de la France.” There 
lies the relationship between Rostand 
and Bédier. I am not at liberty to give 
names, but I know that Bédier was the 
choice of the Army members of the 
Academy, and of those other ‘“immor- 
tals” who had themselves contributed 
most by their example and their writings 
to the winning of the war.* 
__ Bédier’s first work was “Les Fabliaux” 
—in which he reacts against the ten- 
dency of the folklorists, to which Gaston 
Paris himself had yielded to some degree, 
to take away from the “savoureux con- 
teurs” of France the credit to which they 
were entitled. Though it be granted 
that many of these stories are of Ori- 
ental origin, yet the art of telling has 
the stamp of the French genius. 

But this first appeal to the French 
“intellectuels” not to betray the sacred 
bequest of their ancestors for cosmopoli- 
tan theories originated in Germany and, 
growing under the shade of the tree of 
Romanticism, was only a_ beginning. 
Bédier now turned his attention to the 
great epics of France and devoted sev- 
eral years of patient and fruitful labor 
to overthrow the romantic theories about 
Roland and Olivier, Guillaume, Ogier, 
Naismes, and all the other peers of 
Charlemagne. The German theory that 
these works of art, betraying unity of 
purpose, consistency in method, and a 
uniform language, had risen in some 
mysterious way from some mysterious 
popular mind, struck Bédier’s French 
good sense as entirely unscientific. After 
reading his four volumes ‘‘Les Légendes 
épiques,” nobody will again defend this 
extraordinary theory of spontaneous 
generation of the fine virile poems. No- 
body can help agreeing with the much 
more sober theory of the “grand poéte,” 
who “ayant concu une idée pour la mettre 
en ceuvre, et, je ne crains pas le mot, 
pour l’exploiter, ne s’est pas contenté de 
chanter; il lui a fallu se mettre a sa table 
de travail, chercher des combinaisons, 
des effets, des rimes, calculer, combiner, 
raturer, peiner.’” The new account 
Bédier gives of the French epics as of 
poems composed for the specific purpose 
of stimulating the zeal of the barons of 
the twelfth century for the struggle 
against the Pagans, especially the Moor- 
ish Kings, and doing this by evoking (or 
creating) the legends of Charlemagne 
and his peers, is well known to-day; we 
need not dwell on it. 

Bédier, thanks to his long communion 
with the heroes of old France, was par- 
ticularly well prepared to understand 
what France could do in a crisis like that 


*Bédier was elected by 20 votes out of 30. 


‘of the Great War. 


Nobody could write 
more admirably about the share of the 
soldiers of France in the victory of 1918. 
His articles, which came out in the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes, are now published 
in book form. “L’Effort Francais” is a 
magnificent and moving demonstration 
of the fact that the war was won by a 
tremendous mental effort not only on the 
part of the chiefs, but of the soldiers. 
Everybody can follow step by step the 
stupendous achievements of the French 
army during those four historic years. 
It is without any hesitation that I say: 
if one wished to read just one book on 
the part of France in the Great War, 


“L’Effort Francais” is the book to choose. 
So it is fit that Joseph Bédier should 
take the place of Edmond Rostand among 
the “immortals,” and one may expect an 
inspiring “séance de réception” the day 
when the author of “Les Légendes 
épiques”’ and of “L’Effort Francais” 
pronounces the eulogy of the poet of 
“Cyrano” and “L’Aiglon,” under the 
venerable cupola of the “Institut.” 

It is a fine thing to see such men as 
Bédier rewarded by honors—although 
for them the best reward is to have 
served “Ja douce France, la forte 
France.” 

ALBERT SCHINZ 


Book Reviews 


The Letters of William 
James 


Tue LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES. Edited, with 
Biographical Introduction and Notes, by his 
son, Henry James. Boston: the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Ine. 

FEW months after his father’s 


death in 1882, William James wrote: 

It’s singular how I’m learning every day 
now how the thought of his comment on my 
experiences has hitherto formed an integral 
part of my daily consciousness, without my 
having realized it at all. I interrupt myself 
incessantly now in the old habit of imagining 
what he will say when I tell him this or that 
thing I have seen or heard. 

Few men have been as poignantly and 
irremediably missed as William James 
himself. Great as are the monuments 
and imperishable as are the memorials 
which he has left, these can never recon- 
cile his friends to the loss of the living 
man. From him they continually drew 
refreshment, each according to his needs, 
and according to his varying moods and 
phases. It was this inexhaustible re- 
sponsiveness and personal vitality that 
made the death of William James so ir- 
retrievable a loss. And it is this which 
makes his letters so fit a medium for 
his genius, and the publication of his 
letters so great a boon to mankind. 
Though nothing that he wrote was 
wholly external to himself, letters must 
necessarily be warmer and more per- 
sonal than books; that is, if they be veal 
letters, written by one person to another 
with no eye to the public and with no 
literary self-consciousness. The letters 
of William James are in this sense real 
letters, each written for the private eye 
of him to whom it is addressed. They 
can not be read without the alluring, 
half-guilty feeling that one is intruding, 
—that one is over-hearing what one was 
never intended to hear. In some faint 
sense it is a recovery of the living man. 
He is restored to his friends in his indi- 
vidual presence and direct human rela- 
tions. Moreover, each friend is now 
allowed to participate in James’s friend- 


ships for others; and those who never 
knew him at all may share him with 
those who did. The first impression, 
then, which this book must leave upon 
the reader, is of a great treasure given 
to the public by those who might have 
been forgiven had they chosen to keep it 
for themselves. The man William James 
has been made to live again through the 
literary skill, sure taste, and intimate 
knowledge of an editor who has known 
how to recreate James’s social and do- 
mestic milieu, and through the renuncia- 
tion of those whom James knew and 
loved best. 

The story of James’s development is 
a story not of the influence of environ- 
ment upon a plastic nature, but a story 
of the triumph over circumstances by 
an original and radiant personality. His 
education was irregular and subject to 
the accidents of ill-health, travel, and 
change of occupation. But whether he 
was pursuing his studies at school or 
collecting specimens on the Amazon with 
Agassiz, whether he was at home or 
abroad, whether he was broken by sick- 
ness or exhilarated by health, whether 
he was nominally a chemist, anatomist, 
zodlogist, or psychologist, he was always 
and unceasingly: a philosopher in the 
making, converting experience and learn- 
ing into character and wisdom. When 
he was able to teach he found it “‘very 
interesting and stimulating’; when he 
was forced to interrupt or abandon it, 
he found his leisure not less so. His 
very illness and suffering, which at two 
periods of his life, from 1869 to 1872, 
and from 1899 to 1902, made it necessary 
for him to give up all systematic work, 
and from which he was never wholly 
free—even these were sources of 
strength. The ‘panic fear” which he 
suffered acutely during the first of these 
periods was later written into his “Vari- 
eties of Religious Experience,” and 
helped to give him that understanding 
of morbid feeling, the lack of which he 
thought a fundamental defect in Emer- 
son. Similarly his philosophy as a whole 
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sprang from struggle. It consisted of 
the truth by which he himself overcame 
obstacles and found freedom. Hence the 
profound seriousness of his own philoso- 
phizing, and the respect which he felt 
for the earned and genuine convictions 
of others. The development of James, 
in short, is the self-creation of one who 
took his destiny into his own hands, re- 
acting vigorously and characteristically 
to all that befell him. He was, as he 
expressed it, a “motor” and “ill- adapted 
to the game of patience.” 

Superficially the story of James’s life 
consists of perpetual oscillation between 
America and Europe. There is a result- 
ing impression of sheer motion which is 
misleading. It is true that James was 
temperamentally energetic and restless, 
and that he wearied of monotony and 
routine. But in a deeper sense, he was 
a well-founded man. He branched and 
spread like a growing tree, and like a 
hardy tree he was able to nourish him- 
self upon different soils and in all sea- 
sons; but like a tree he was rooted where 
he stood. He could reach out without 
losing his balance. He had, for example, 
a deep attachment to primitive nature 
which he never lost, despite his capacity 
for assimilating whatever civilization 
had to offer. In 1895, he wrote in reply 
to an invitation: 


Just at the portal of that Adirondack wilder- 
ness for the breath of which I have sighed for 
Veats meme ; just about to get a little health 
into me, a little simplification and solidification 
and purification and sanification ; just 
filled to satiety with all the simpering conven- 
tions and vacuous excitements of so-called civi- 
lization; hungering for their opposite, the smell 
of the spruce, the feel of the moss, the sound 
of the cataract, the bath in its waters, the divine 
outlook from the cliff or hill-top over the un- 
broken forest—oh, Madam, Madam, do you 
know what medicinal things you ask me to give 
up? Alas, I aspire downwards, and really am 

_nothing, not becoming a savage as I would be, 
and failing to be the civilizee that I really 
ought to be content with being. 


Similarly, though he had a sense for 
the ‘‘sweet decay” of Italy, and a mind 
for the Griindlichkeit of Germany, there 
is something deeper in him that responds 
to the “goodness” and “healthiness” of 
Switzerland, with ‘its “mountains,” its 
“bread and butter,” and its “beds,” some- 
thing that can not be satisfied by “the 
nervous and gas-lit side of life.’”’ This 
same rooted quality appears in his feel- 
ing for America, for which he had a 
blind love that was never shaken by his 
critical judgment. There was much in 
Europe that gratified him, and he had 
such powers of sympathy that nothing 
human was wholly alien to him. Never- 
theless, he was no sooner in Europe than 
he began to feel proud of America, and 
the end of each trip found him longing 
- to return. He was moved fundamentally 
by the elemental loyalty of a man to his 
mother country, aS when in 1901 he 
wrote: 


To tell the truth, I long to steep myself in 
America again and let the broken rootlets make 
new: adhesions to the native soil. A man 
coquetting with too many countries is as bad 
as a bigamist, and loses his soul altogether. 


The Letters abound in illustrations of 
James’s characteristic style, and invite 
an attempt to analyze it. Of his “Prin- 
ciples of Psychology” he wrote in 1890, 
“If there is aught of good in the style, 
it is the result of ceaseless toil in re- 
writing. Everything comes out wrong 
with me at first; but when once objecti- 
fied in a crude shape, I can torture and 
poke and scrape and pat it till it offends 
me no more.” 
delivered himself, and then worked over 
the result. What was the method of that 
first deliverance, which was perfected 
rather than superseded by the more criti- 
cal and artful changes which followed? 
In the first place, it was intimate and 
personal. Writing with James was al- 
ways a mode of communication, rather 
than of. objectification, “I don’t care 
how incorrect language may be,” he said, 
‘Sf it only has fitness of epithet, energy, 
and clearness.” Apparently he had a 
vivid consciousness of the person to 
whom he was addressing himself, and 
exerted himself by the directest possible 
method to conquer the understanding, 
feeling, and conviction of that person. 
Hence his fondness for figures of speech, 
and the extraordinary aptness and pun- 
gency of those which he used. Here he 
was undoubtedly assisted by those tal- 
ents which had once almost made a 
painter of him, namely, draftsmanship, 
and an eye quick to seize upon the essen- 
tial and communicable features of the 
scene before him. It is the painter who 
thus describes the atmosphere of Edin- 
burgh in spring: 

The green is of the vividest, splendid trees 
and acres, and the air itself an object, holding 
watery vapor, tenuous smoke, and ancient sun- 
shine in solution, so as to yield the most ex- 
quisite minglings and gradations of silvery 
brown and blue and pearly gray. 

Or, compare this description of New 
York City in 1907: 


The courage, the heaven-scaling audacity of 
it all, and the lightness withal, as if there was 
nothing that was not easy, and the great pulses 
and bounds of progress, so many in directions 
all simultaneous that the co-ordination is in- 
definitely future, give a kind of drumming 
background of life that I never felt before. 

Here is a mood rather than a scene 
which he is at pains to convey, but there 
is the same power to grasp it pictorially, 
and the same impulse to make it both 
vivid and clear. The same power and 
the same impulse led him in his philo- 
sophical writing to depict his ideas, and 
to fit them to the minds of his readers, 
rather than to seek a final embodiment 
of them in a formula or definition. 

A further quality of James’s style, 
which is more peculiar to the letters, is 
its exuberance and playfulness.’ The 


In other words, he first 


most inimitable letters in these volumes 
are the letter of 1861 on the madness of 
Minnie Temple, the letter of 1867 on the 
young lady of Teplitz, and other letters 
in which, because they were addressed 
to his juniors or his nearest intimates, 
he gave free rein to his love of exaggera- 
tion and absurdity. But the same qual- 
ity pervades all of the letters in some 
degree. It came fundamentally from his 
inexhaustible wells of energy, an energy 
of mind which was putting an often ex- 
cessive strain upon his body. In speak- 
ing of “Henry Higginson’s high level of 
mental tension,” he added: “It isn’t so 
much a man’s eminence of elementary 
faculties that pulls him through. They 
may be rare, and he do nothing. It is 
the steam pressure to the square inch > 
behind that moves the machine.” James 
was fortunate in having both the emi- 
nence of elementary faculties and the 
steam pressure; and it was owing to the 
latter that his letters tended so bril- 
liantly ‘‘to escape into humorisms, ab- 
stractions, and flights of fancy.” 

The Letters make numerous and im- 
portant contributions to the better un- 
derstanding of James’s philosophy, and 
particularly its sources and development. 
There is no room for a discussion of 
such matters here. There is one general 
impression, however, which the reading 
of the letters amply confirms, and which 
must not be left unrecorded. Philosophy 
was to James from the beginning to the 
end of his career a matter of deep per- 
sonal conviction. He was never cynical, 
skeptical, or detached. He preferred 
philosophy to natural history and psy- 
chology because it concerned itself with 
the deeper vital problems on which he 
felt the need of having convictions. In 
1870 he wrote in his note-book: 

I think that yesterday was a crisis in my 
life. I finished the first part of Renouvier’s 
second “Essais”’ and see no reason why his 
definition of Free Will—‘“the sustaining of a 
thought because I choose to when I might have 
other thoughts”—need be the definition of an 
illusion. At any rate, I will assume for the 
present—until next year—that it is no illusion. 
My first act of free will shall be to believe in 
free will. 

James never lost the philosophical at- 
titude which is here. disclosed. He had 
no interest in ideas which made no vital 
difference, because his way of dealing 
with ideas was not to play with them, 
but to adopt them and carry them into 
effect, or to cast them out as dangerous. 
In his later years he became a vigorous 
controversialist, and was “eager for the 
scalp of the Absolute,” not from com- 
bativeness or pride, but because he most 
earnestly believed that he and his asso- 
ciates possessed the saving truth. 

He proved his philosophy through liv- 
ing by it. In 1878 he wrote to Mrs. 
James: 


IT have often thought that the best way to 
define a man’s character would be to seek out 
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the particular mental or moral attitude in which, 
when it came upon him, he felt himself most 
deeply and intensely active and alive. 
Now, as well as I can describe it, this char- 
acteristic attitude in me always involves an 
element of active tension, of holding my own, 
as it were, and trusting outward things to per- 
form their part so as to make it a full harmony, 
but without any guarantee that they will. 
James’s faith was the faith not of as- 
surance but of resolution. The incentive 
lay in the uncertain but hope-inspiring 
possibility that the good may prevail, 
and in the fact that the human will is 
an effective agent in the struggle. In his 
later years he came to be more and more 
confident of cosmic support, and in his 
metaphysics to put a more positive and 
metaphysical construction upon the be- 
ing of God. But his religion retained 
its militant and self-reliant quality to 
the end. The “‘sick soul” and the “‘tender 
mind” he understood and justified; but 
it was characteristic of him that the 
indulgence which he plead for them, he 
neither asked nor desired for himself. 
RALPH BARTON PERRY 


“*Flame and Shadow’”’ in 
Verse 


FLAME AND SHADOW. By Sara Teasdale. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

THE VILLAGE MacaziIne. By Vachel Lindsay. 
[Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, Springfield, 
Illinois. ] 

In Aprit Once. By William Alexander Percy. 
New Haven: The Yale Press. 

Biuestone. By Marguerite Wilkinson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Literary SnNaApsHorts. By Richard B. Glaenzer. 
New York: Brentano’s. 

_CHANTEYS AND BALLaps. 

New York: Brentano’s. 

LAME AND SHADOW,” a phrase 

from Hugo, is the picturesque and 
sombre title of Miss Teasdale’s latest 
book. Interest and beauty are insep- 
arable from Sara Teasdale, but the re- 
viewer must confess at the start that the 
interest and beauty of the present work 
might have sprung from a less exalted 
parentage. The passages which are like 
autographs, to appropriate Emerson’s 
phrase, are rather few. 

What is the ground of the difference? 
In “Flame and Shadow,” almost for the 
first time, the reader finds himself beset 
and waylaid—rather halted than arrested 
—by the imagery. In Miss Teasdale’s 
best work the imagery was never in the 
way; in the normal poet, even in the 
good normal poet, it was always in the 
way: therein lay her. distinction. They 
proffered their ornaments; Sara Teas- 
dale submitted her fact. It took us a 
little time to discover that her fact was 
their imagery in epitome. The phrase, 
the decoration, in Miss Teasdale, was as 
secondary as the landscape that slips 
dreamily past the car window in the haste 
of one’s transit to the bedside of a dying 
friend. In her work the errand was 
supreme; where the errand is less per- 


By Harry Kemp. 


emptory, one descends to pick colum- 
bine by the wayside. 

The condensation for which this poet 
is celebrated is still evident, still con- 
spicuous. But a slight relaxation of the 
stringency is perceptible, and the slight- 
est relaxation is a menace to verse which 
relies for elasticity upon compression. 
Space in poems of the Teasdale mould is 
like space in a woman’s waist line, where 
additions may be at once diminutive and 


momentous. “The little less, and what 
worlds away,” sang Browning. But, con- 
trariwise, ‘‘the little more and such 


worlds away” is the frequent exclamation 
of the critic (and the dressmaker). He 
does not say this all the time in “Flame 
and Shadow.” Miss Teasdale is her old 
self in 
And I could let the cities go, 

Their changing customs and their creeds— 
But oh, the summer rains that blow 

In silver on the jewel-weeds! 
But when she closes a poem thus: 


I put my head on my hands before me, 
There is nothing left to be done or said, 

There is nothing to hope for, I am tired, 
And heavy as the dead, 


one feels that that is garrulous for Sara 
Teasdale. 

Many of these poeems—many at least of 
the most penetrating—are concerned 
with the thought of death. Now death 
is a source of poetry, if the mortal art- 
lessly bemoans the brittleness of man’s 
life, “now with his love, now in the colde 
grave,” or if, in the confidence of faith, 
his eyes behold “the deathless Angel 
seated in the vacant tomb.” But if the poet 
be too proud to wail and too subtle to 
believe, if for his consciousness the 
hither door of the awesome tunnel be 
inexorably open, and its further door no 
less inexorably shut, poetry finds death 
rather intractable. It can not overreach 
it, can not overcome, its adversary. In 
this latest book of Miss Teasdale’s life is 
alarmed, vigilant, combative, resentful; 
it would be glad to circumvent its foe. 
It resorts to strange expedients. 

Oh burn me with your beauty, then, 

Oh hurt me, tree and flower, . 
Wound me, that I through endless. sleep, 
May bear the scar of you. 

Surely to cultivate pain, while we still 
live in the hope—so obviously vain—that 
pain may prove indelible is to invite the 
thought of death to abide with us, to 
make Azrael our commensal and bedfel- 
low; it is almost, like another Sara, to 
sleep in one’s coffin. Death is oblivion; 
oblivion is its weapon: and the weapon 
with which in our clumsy fashion we re- 
sist it is—forgetfulness. 

A magazine, according to Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay, need not be a periodical. The 
appearances of ‘‘The Village Magazine” 
are cometary rather than planetary, and 
the sweeping, trailing sketches that serve 
as setting to its prankish prose and verse 
might suggest a comet’s panache floating 
jauntily in the gaping empyrean. Mr. 


Lindsay should have been ringmaster in 
the zodiac, proprietor of a circus in the 
heavens. His book, which is agreeable 
and whimsical throughout, is full of lazy 
unconcern and prattling wisdom, and its 
brevities and levities are sometimes hap- 
piest in the imitation of fatuity. 
Did you ever see an imagist? 
I wonder what they are? 
I’d rather see an imagist 
Than own a motor car. 

Sometimes he can straighten himself into 
a fine erectness in the defence of-loung- 
ing: “I stand ready to beg to-morrow and 
to the end of the chapter rather than 
write a line I do not want to write, re- 
cite for a routine audience, or go through 
any parrot or ape performances, even if 
I am parroting and aping what I myself 
happened to be twenty-four hours ago.” 

The words are magnificently dauntless, 
and the inference would be that with Mr. 
Lindsay every day sees the birth of a 
new ardor. He is fortunate; the Apos- 
tles waited seven days for Pentecost. 
One suspects that some of Mr. Lindsay’s 
fantasies might have profited if he had 
waited a little longer in the upper cham- 
ber for the arrival of the clear mandate 
from the Muse: Fantasy should be irre- 
sistible—for its author. The reasonable, 
the verifiable, needs no defense; its de- 
fense is the common sense of mankind; 
but the extravagant must defend itself 
through the depth and warmth of the 
impression it has made upon a conscious- 
ness that we value. You may say that 
there is a crowd of men in Broadway be- 
low the Woolworth building without 
minding or seeing the crowd, but you 
must not say that there is a band of 
Djinns flying over it unless you saw and 
felt those Djinns. Every departure from 
the common understandings of the race 
must find its warrant in its significance 
to an individual. In many of Mr. Lind- 
say’s smoke-wreath fantasies, one hears 
no “Thus and not otherwise” speaking 
to the poet, but simply, “‘As you like it,” 
or “May it please you.” 

Mr. Lindsay has high hopes of a great 
artistic and spiritual future for Spring- 
field, Illinois. The evidence for this hope 
is intuitive, and if Mr. Lindsay’s “Why 
not?” in relation to Springfield’s apoth- 
eosis, would silence the objector, per- 
haps the objector’s “Why?” would be 
equally redoubtable to Mr. Lindsay. In 
such cases it is perhaps better to let the 
fact constitute its own advertisement. 
It is time enough for Elijah to summon 
his neighbors when the fiery chariot al- 
ready reddens the zenith; by that time 
possibly the neighbors will not need a 
call. 

Some years ago Mr. W. A. Percy pub- 
lished -a volume, “Sappho in Levkas,” 
which left on the reader’s mind mainly 
a sense of words, words indeed fit to be 
kept in coffers or hung in shrines or set 
in rings or swordhilts, but words whose 
very lustre impaired their transparency. 
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One says instinctively of such a poet: 
“Let him live more and write again.” 
Mr. Percy has lived more in the teeming 
and clashing interval—lived in relief 
work, field-service lieutenancies, captain- 
cies, citations for bravery. What has 
been the result? I read first the lyrics 
which comprise about half the volume 
with a distinct impression that the form 
had dimmed without notable profit to 
the substance. This is true even of the 
war lyrics, where, if anywhere, experi- 
ence might have been trusted to assert 
its virtue. The other half of the book 
consists of a one-act play, placed near 
Florence in 1220 A. D., dealing with 
themes quite as legendary for Mr. Percy 
as for any dreamer over folios or pil- 
grim to museums. Curiously enough, 
the play glows with a rich poetic life; its 
sunshine is true Florentine sunshine, del- 
icate in splendor; and its hero, in whose 
original mixture of purity and hedonism 
Assisi seems to reach a hand to Provence, 
is a figure beyond price. He is spring 
and dawn incarnate, and he dies from a 
generous motive with an _ enkindling 
readiness and an exquisite reluctance. 
The plot is unobtrusive, and the diction 
is amber and filigree. As for the metre, 
it may deserve citations for bravery; it 
certainly needs chastisement for insub- 
ordination. 

In Mrs. Wilkinson’s poem, “By a Sal- 
mon River,” there is a stream from 
whose bank nothing is visible but lights 
and mottling shadows. But if you will 
climb a tree, that is, if you will put your- 
self in an elevated, abnormal, difficult 
position, you will see salmon, ‘‘grand, 
tapering silver salmon.” ‘There you have 
a not inapt symbol of Mrs. Wilkinson’s 
poetry. You can see great things in it 
if—you will climb a tree. Another cou- 
plet is equally symbolic. 

The wind blew a wild rose into my hair 

And a pin of gold to hold it there. 

Perhaps Mrs. Wilkinson’s feeling is a 
wild rose—an offspring of nature, but 
one feels that it is held in its place by 
a gold pin—something made in a shop 
with tools. I feel this even in the strong- 
est group of poems in the volume, ‘‘Songs 
of an Empty House,” songs which I read 
with mingled emotion and impatience. 

Mrs. Wilkinson likes joy—invited, an- 
ticipated joy, for which the house has 
been swept and garnished, and the car- 
riage meticulously sent to the station. 
Mrs. Wilkinson likes health; what is 
rare indeed in a poet, she likes the word 
“healthy”; the primrose has a “healthy 
golden passion.” Her metres please me 
best where they are least obviously Wil- 
kinsonian. For instance, for music and 
matter alike, I would choose “Berries,” 
in which, as I gather, the singer does 
not particularly “like herself.” I like 
“To Seanchan.” There is a frankly per- 
sonal, but not uninteresting, preface in 


which stress is laid on the kinship or 


rather twinship of tune and words in 
the author’s poetry, and in which the 
music for several poems is written out. 

Mr. Glaenzer’s “Literary Snapshots” 
hits off the personalities of the hour in 
the briefest possible compass. Critical it 


‘can scarcely be called; it hardly gets be- 


yond the plane of jovial experiment and 
hardy reconnaissance, but its vivacity is 
inexhaustible. 

All of Mr. Kemp’s “Chanteys and Bal- 
lads” will please the Kempites, whose ca- 
pacities for pleasure are large. Even 
the non-sectarians may permit themselves 
an appreciative glance at “Wind Magic,” 
“Hesperides,” “The Sailor’s Return,” or 
the lustiness of a phrase like “God’s 
Great Bacchante, Rain.” 

O. W. FIRKINS 


The American Scene 


Tue Sisters-In-Law: A Novel of Our Time. 
New York: Fred- ° 


By Gertrude Atherton. 
erick A. Stokes Company. 
Free Sor. By Margaret Lynn. 
The Macmillan Company. 
BROKEN SHACKLES. By John Gordon. 
delphia: Dorrance and Company. 
HATEVER the limitations of our 
fiction, it is at least more varied 
in scene and color than the fiction so 
lavishly poured, as it were, from glass 
to glass in contemporary England. Few 
of these new and brilliant novels from 
“across” escape the familiar boundaries 
—the same physically as half a century 
ago—London, the county neighborhoods, 
the Bursleys, the moors, and farmlands 
of yokel comedy and tragedy. They are 
all there in the despised Victorian fiction, 
in “Middlemarch” and “Felix Holt,” for 
instance. Unless as a playground for 
adventurous young Britain, the imperial 
scene has counted for little in British 
fiction since the Hardy-Wells-Bennett 
cosmology became established. With us, 
on the other hand, goes on a steady and 
natural broadening of the physical field: 
natural because all of our vast domain 
owns for us part of that word “Home,” 
which to Englishmen the world over 
means the few and crowded square miles 
of little England. We are indigenous 
to it all. Our great spaces are no longer 
a confused bulk of which one’s own 
corner is the possessed part. It all be- 
longs to us and we to it. Therefore what 
began as a search for “local color” in a 
more or less consciously sectional spirit 
is rapidly becoming a free expression of 
American life as colored by “locality.” 
Less and less the Ohioan writes as a 
Middle Westerner and the Virginian as 
a champion of the South. I don’t know 
but most of the self-consciousness now 
belongs to tail and topknot (take your 
choice) of these united commonwealths; 
to boosting California and apologetic 
New England. 
Mrs. Atherton’s new story, “The Sis- 
ters-in-Law,” is a bringing to date of 


New York: 
Phila- 


the “California Series” which, she says, 
“covers the social history of the State 
from the beginning of the last century.’ 
Various incidental persons in the present 
narrative appear in one or other of the 
earlier stories. That is, their names and 
attributes appear there as here. I have 
never been able to feel reality in Mrs. 
Atherton’s people. And if she says all 
that can be said for the Californian 
aristocrat, one can only admit regretfully 
standards in the Golden State are not 
what they might be. Her sisters-in-law, 
who complacently bear the names Gora 
and Alexina, may be tolerated and even 
admired by readers who have recently 
found delight in the admired young al- 
leged female of “Main Street.” Alexina 
undergoes one of those instantaneous 
conversions of which this writer is fond. 
But nothing converts her from the cru- 
dities of mind and conduct which to her 
creator are apparently consistent with 
aristocratic instincts and “perfect man- 
ners.” The usual defiant feminism 
ramps through these pages, and the only 
males in the book who are not knaves or 
fools are two potential cave-men, one of 
whom, an ungrammatical Socialist, wins 
Alexina’s interest and friendship by in- 
sulting her on the street, and the other, 
an English “younger son,” wins her 
heart forever by “offering her the hom- 
age of complete brutality.” This fem- 
inistic paradox leaves a quiet intelligence 
in the usual state of quandary. If 
woman despises man for being a brute 
and only loves him for the same, where 
in Heaven’s name does he self-respect- 
ingly “get off?” ... One debt to this 
book the earnest reader may record in 
the addition of five interesting words to 
his limited vocabulary: namely, prosili- 
ent, extravasation, septum, anile, and 
proemial. 

The author of ‘Free Soil’ teaches in 
the University of Kansas, and has de- 
liberately undertaken to embody the 
struggle for free Kansas in a novel. This 
should be enough to condemn her book 
as academic in the eyes of all who love 
liberty and Mr. H. L. Mencken. Its ex- 
cellence of style is a suspicious thing in 
any case—how much more so coming out 
of Kansas. And its choice of theme sug- 
gests that sort of laborious fumbling 


with the past which the word “histori- — 


cal” sufficiently damns. It has in truth 
one major fault as a novel. It fails to 
embody the past in a vivid dramatic ac- 
tion. Its persons are interesting and 
credible, its fidelity to scene and atmo- 
sphere one does not question. But the 
performance as a whole does not carry 
us along; it drags, and has to be fol- 
lowed. Perhaps it sticks too close to the 
facts of that war for a free Kansas 
which, like most other wars, big and 
small, chose to conduct itself in a hap- 
hazard and undramatic fashion from 
formless beginning to accidental. end. 


J 
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- As a chronicle of that period the narra- 
tive is readable throughout; and perhaps 
we are too much slaves, or slaves too 
much of the time, to the technical re- 
quirements of fiction... . . But I doubt 
it, if a complete and self-supporting ac- 
tion is among such requirements. 
“Broken Shackles” gives a.picture of 
yet another America. Its place is “Slab 
Fork,” a camp in the Northern timber- 
country not far from the Canada line. 
Nearby is Mapleton, a town in which the 
few prosper at the expense of the many, 
and wherefrom private greed reaches 
out to the surrounding districts for trib- 
ute—to Slab Fork, for example. It must 
be owned that Holden Gates of Mapleton 
is an over-recognizable version of the 
unscrupulous and personally vicious capi- 
talist of the movies. And many of the 
other figures are too familiar types. But 
the tone of the story as a whole is un- 
familiar. When the author says by way 
of preface, “This is a Novel of Work; 
and of the Wages of Work,” we sigh to 
ourselves, ‘“‘Ah, here’s another of your 
indignant radical yarns, in which ‘work’ 
means manual labor, and only the poor 
are noble.’ And the opening chapters 
seem to bear out the suspicion. But the 
wrongs and squalor of Slab Fork, the 
greed and injustice of her exploiter, and 
the activities of radical agitators, lead 
up not to a spectacular manifestation of 


class against class, absolute right against — 


absolute wrong, but to a beginning of 
adjustment and mutual service. The au- 
thor sees hope for the world not in the 
abolition of nations and a miraculous 
equality of possessions, but in honest 
work and love of country. ‘‘There is only 
one way for Labor,” cries the youthful 
opponent at the polls of corrupt Privilege: 
“It is the road of service. Blessings 
come slow to great democracies. They 
are not reaped by chance. They are con- 
ceived in noble living, by sturdy, clean- 
kept minds and willing hands. 
Harmony plus conciliation gives pros- 
perity. Capital and Labor both have 
rights. But don’t forget the third party 
—rather first!—the Country.” 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Nature of the Aesthetic 
Attitude 


Tue Arstuetic Atritupe. By Herbert Sidney 
Langfeld. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. 

IPXHE title of this book might well lead 

= the reader to expect to find the 

author concerned to elucidate the nature 
of the aesthetic attitude, or to guide one 
in the cultivation of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion. Although neither of these sub- 
jects is considered thoroughly or sys- 
tematically, the former—the nature of 
the aesthetic attitude—is dealt with in 
the earlier chapters. And here the au- 
thor shows himself carried away by the 


metaphysical aesthetic doctrine lately 
propounded by Dr. Bullough. in his 
“Psychical Distance as a Factor in Art 
and an Aesthetic Principle,’ which at- 
tracts by its mystical vagueness, but 
which has shown weaknesses under criti- 
cism that should be explained away be- 
fore it is accepted as a guiding principle. 

The cultivation of artistic apprecia- 
tion is less directly treated, although the 
reader is likely to find not a little of 
value in this direction in the fact that 
he has his attention turned to certain 
aspects of important works of art which 
are not commonly noted by the average 
observer. 


In this connection our author gives 
an uncritical emphasis to Lipps’ doctrine 
of “Empathy.” There is much of truth 
in the claim that our perceptions are in- 
fluenced by the fact that the character 
of the object perceived sets up within us 
motor responses which harmonize with 
the forces displayed. To quote Lipps: 
“All vivifying of our surrounding reali- 
ties comes about, and can come about 
only, as we attribute to outer things our 
own feeling of force, our own feeling of 
striving or willing, our own activity and 
passivity. The column seems to brace 
itself and raise itself, that is to say to 
proceed in the way in which I do when 
I pull myself together and raise myself, 
or remain thus tense and erect, in oppo- 
sition to the natural inertness of my 
body. It is impossible for me to be 
aware of the column without the activity 
seeming to exist directly in the column 
of which I am aware.” 


But so far as this is true it is true of 
all perceptions, whether they yield, or 
do not yield, the sense of beauty. It 
holds of the ugly column as well as of 
the beautiful column. And the same ap- 
pears in all directions in which the prin- 
ciple is applied. So it becomes evident 
that, while we are dealing here with a 
perceptual fact of importance and gen- 
eral interest, we are not dealing with an 
aesthetic principle. 

So far as we learn to observe in the 
works of art which we study this and 
other characteristics referred to by our 
author, so far do we add to the richness 
of the field within which we may find 
beauty; but it is a mistake to look upon 
beauty as determined by thesé charac- 
teristics. 

Our author feels (p. 278) that he has 
in the course of his work established the 
fact that ‘““whenever we are able to ad- 
just ourselves successfully to a situation, 
so that our responses are unified into a 
well integrated or organized form of 
action,:we call that situation beautiful, 
and the accompanying feeling one of 
aesthetic pleasure.” But when does an 
adjustment become successful, one may 
ask; and what are the indications that a 
form of action has become sufficiently 
integrated to be called “‘well organized?’ 


We are dealing here with relative terms 
which, before they can be of value, re- 
quire delimitation which the author no- 
where gives. Moreover, this definition 
seems to imply that the frequency of 
repetition of an experience, which repe- 
tition necessarily carries with it a gain 
of ‘“‘successful adjustment to a situa- 
tion,” must increase our aesthetic plea- 
sure; which is of course altogether con- 
trary to the facts. 

The book is well printed and hand- 
somely illustrated. 

HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL 


Essays of Gallio 


Azsout It Ann Azout. By D. Willoughby. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

HEN Tom, the chimney-sweep, saw 

the preparations for Emmy’s bath 
in Harthover House, he jumped to the 
conclusion that she must be a very dirty 
lady to need so many things to make her 
clean. Similar inferences are often 
drawn regarding the race to which both 
Tom and Emmy belong, when the number 
and the variety of its critics are con- 
sidered. How faulty must be the Eng- 
lish, when the fault-finders are so many! 
Certainly no other people produces so 
many critics of itself. From the days 
of Addison, Pope, and Swift to the days 
of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold, the suc- 
cession of candid friends has never 
failed. Now Shaw, Chesterton, and 
Belloc are as outspoken, persistent, and 
unsparing as any of their predecessors. 
If the English are no better than they 
should be, the blame can not lie with the 
noble army of native preachers, teachers, 
censors of morals, who have faithfully 
lectured, scolded, admonished, exhorted, 
reproved, corrected their countrymen 
throughout the last two centuries. 

The latest addition to their ranks is 
Mr. D. Willoughby, who, having been 
born somewhat outside the charmed 
circle, is able to view British institu- 
tions with detachment, and, having 
served in the war, has found plenty of 


‘time to think out his opinions of them. 


His thinking took shape as papers for 
Everyman which are now collected in 
this handsome volume with the unprom- 
ising, non-committal title. Perhaps its 
chief distinction consists in the ‘‘impeni- 
tently moderate” attitude of the critic. 
The war has made everyone violent; he 
is resolved to shun the falsehood of ex- 
tremes. Cool-headed, if not exactly cold- 
hearted, he produces the effect of not 
caring for any of these things, but his 
calm is not indifference; and his judg- 
ments, backed by a clear, incisive, ironic 
style, do not carry less weight on this 
account. 

Among the British institutions he pro- 
ceeds to sap is the Family, as it consists 
of John Bull, the British Matron 
(otherwise known as Mrs. Grundy), and 
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their offspring, the Young Lady and her 
brother at the public school. John’s 
manners are not agreeable, his treatment 
of foreigners is stupid and ignorant. 
Mrs. Bull is a very limited person and 
not over-amiable. Towards the Girl of 
the Period, who at the present time is 
trying to make her way through the 
“world with no better illumination 
than that of the cigarette she has lighted 
for herself,’ he is much more lenient. 
It is no use to scold her. ‘“‘She has been 
a chrysalis and is now alternately blamed 
for having emerged as a butterfly or 
worker bee with all the defects of either 
insect. Give her the time she requires. 
Perhaps she will curl up, and, in the full 
sense of the term, become a young lady 
again, even though she will have no 
duenna to aid her. Or, possibly, she 
may spread herself, and presently be- 
come a woman.” 


He also passes in review the trained 
diplomat, the brass hat, the imperialist, 
the Orangeman, the Primrose League, 
the country house, sport. They are ob- 
solete shams the world would be better 
without. Mr. Willoughby would be quite 
content to see them follow the public 
school to the Limbo of Vanities. As one 
advances further into these essays, the 
doubt increases in the reader’s mind 
whether the essayist is Gallio after all. 
The button comes off his foil. Against 
the futility of the House of Lords, the 
degradation of modern journalism, the 
weakness of the Coalition Government, 
the humbug of literary criticism (woe 
is me!), the ineffectiveness of the Poor 
Laws, he is very much in earnest. There 
are wrongs and injustices he would have 
righted. There are evils meriting sterner 
rebuke than well-bred ironic banter. And 
when it is a question of the more bla- 
tant, more arrogant shams such as “‘non- 
representative art,” he speaks out in a 
way to command universal applause. 

“Observe the portrait of a poet, which 
they consider one of their masterpieces. 
You know whose portrait it is, because, 
with no little pride, the poet tells you 
about it himself. It is not, of course, 
what our grandparents would have 
called a speaking likeness, but despite a 
malformation of the mouth and a tend- 
ency on the part of the left eye to grow 
rather above than below the accompany- 
ing eye-brow, it is evidently a human 
head. In works devoted to rare and 
curious diseases, there are to be found 
photographs of: persons who seem to 
suffer from the same malady.” 

Most earnest of all is he in his con- 
cluding paper on ‘“‘The Silent Revolution” 
Britain is supposed to have passed 
through during the war. It expresses 
the disappointment of the ex-service man 
at the difference between the promises 
held out to him during his long-drawn 
martyrdom abroad, and their fulfillment 
when he came home to the land he had 


fought for. Like so many other dis- 
passionate observers, he regards the idea 
of the League of Nations as the alterna- 
tive to revolution. 

As an all-round survey of the present 
situation in Britain by a keen and com- 
petent observer, whose brilliancy of style 
and moderation of tone reinforce the 
soundness of his judgments, this collec- 
tion of essays deserves nothing but 
praise. 

ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


The Run of the Shelves 


E have a marvel, a readable museum 

catalogue, in “American Silver of 
the XVII and XVIII Centuries,” by C. 
Louise Avery, with a preface by R. T. H. 
Halsey (Metropolitan Museum). It is 
based on the notable collection of Judge 
Clearwater which is deposited in the 
Museum, but it is as well a complete 
little manual of the entire subject. It 
is only within twenty years or less that 
America has given herself credit for this 
beautiful Colonial craftsmanship. The 
surviving family plate was regarded as 
English. Largely through the researches 
of Mr. Halsey we have recovered the 
names and marks of scores of colonial 
silversmiths. His own collection, with 
that of Mr. F. H. Bigelow and of Mr. 
Hollis French, must run far into the 
hundreds. The Clearwater collection 
comprises 543 pieces. American silver 
plate hardly antedates the last quarter 
of the XVII century. It was at its best 
for nearly one hundred and fifty years, 
until large manufacture and machine 
methods supervened. The old pieces, 
with their trace of the hammer strokes 
and their spots of bluish or yellowish 
“fireskin,’’ immediately announce their 
aristocracy. They were made in little 
shops in which the owner worked much 
himself, and scrupulously superintended 
all processes. Naturally, the models were 
generally English, though New York for 
a century after the British occupation 
was faithful to her massive and stocky 
Dutch types. Colonial silver invariably 
differs from its European prototypes in 
being less ornate. In a contributed note 
on the classical mouldings used by the 
Colonial masters, Mr. Cass. Gilbert 
praises and illustrates their  sen- 
sitive taste for fine contour. They stud- 
ied the forms with utmost care, and it is 
by their forms that they must be judged. 
Such a craftsman as Edward Winslow, 
active in Boston before 1750, combines 
dignity with gracefulness in an extraor- 
dinary degree. All the work of Adams 
style is admirable. Miss Avery has dili- 
gently collected all there is to note on 
the matter of ornament. Some of these 
masters, as Nathaniel Hurd and the 
younger Paul Revere, were excellent en- 
gravers. We have reproduced their rug- 
ged portraits by Copley. In every way 


this little book is the best starting point 
for the study of the subject. It abounds 
in incidental touches of antiquarian or 
general historic interest, which make the 
catalogue almost as good reading as the 
introduction. The book is beautifully 
made and fully illustrated. 
attractive is the tasteful use of chosen 
designs from old silver to serve as head- 
bands and tail pieces to the chapters. It 
is odd to see a museum catalogue made 
with something of the coquetry of the 
eighteenth century printers. Yet why 
not? 


Most of Volume IV of “Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome” (New York 
University Press Association) is devoted 
to C. Densmore Curtis’s appallingly 
thorough catalogue of the Bernardini 
tomb. More than a hundred objects, 
including the merest scraps, are de- 
scribed and finely reproduced. While 
this seventh century tomb affords a very 
instructive mix of Etruscan, imported 
Greek, and Cypriote objects, one doubts 
whether it be wholly worth while for an 
American scholar to work so assiduously 
at a tomb only partially and unscientific- 
ally excavated in the first instance. A 
short but meaty contribution is that of 
E. Douglas van Buren. We have a re- 
construction of the style of Praxias, 
sculptor of the pediment of the Temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, and pupil of Kalamis. 
Necessarily the argument by which a 
number of reliefs are assigned to the 
style of Praxias is circumstantial, but 
it is also ingenious and convincing. To 
regain a fourth-century Greek artist is 
to gain indeed. A number of excellent 


plates display the work of fellows in 4 


sculpture, architecture, and painting for 
several years past. The general quality 
of the show suggests that these favored 
young artists are making good use of 
their great opportunity. 


The period of national paternalism, 
otherwise known as mercantilism, is usu- 
ally described as a time of keen interna- 
tional rivalry, when the nations of west- 
ern Europe strove for colonies and com- 
merce and a “favorable” balance of 
trade; but, as Professor Furniss has 
shown in his brilliant essay on “The Po- 
sition of the Laborer in a System of Na- 
tionalism’” (Houghton Mifflin), underly- 
ing all this was a vast body of theory 
and policy dealing with domestic econo- 
my, in which the laborer was regarded 
as the creator of wealth and the chief 
means to national greatness. There was 
little or no Malthusianism in those days, 
for it was thought desirable that Eng- 
land should have a large population and 
much poverty, and that the laborers 
should work hard at low wages fixed by 
the State, to the end that costs might 
diminish and exports increase. 

Most of the leading mercantilists held 
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these views. Davenant favored the pay- 
ment of bounties to the married in pro- 
portion to the number of their children. 
Cary believed in the right to work and in 
compulsory labor. Defoe complained that 
the laborer would not work while he had 
money in his pocket. Child held that 
hard times were good in that they com- 
pelled the laborers to work. Petty fa- 
yored high prices of corn as the best 
way to render a people sober, temperate, 
and industrious. Alcock found the labor- 
ers guilty of many “pernicious expenses” 
including “snuff taking, tea drinking, 
ribbons, ruffles, silks, drams, drinking.” 
The great Arthur Young bewailed the 
difficulty of hiring women for washing, 
while they and their children were 
“drinking tea with white bread and but- 
ter twice a day.” Surely the Mercantil- 
ists, in common with some present-day 
nationalists, were guilty of treating the 
human personality as a means rather 
than an end in itself, and thus violating 
what Kant held to be the fundamental 
principle of ethics. And yet, there was 
and is some slight justification for these 
extreme and reactionary views. 


“The Story of the American Red Cross 
in Italy,” by Charles M. Bakewell (Mac- 
millan), is a popular account of most 
diversified activities. Perhaps the most 
difficult task of the Red Cross was that of 
getting family allotments from Italian 
soldiers in the American army to their 
proper destination. Thousands of checks 
were made out only to Mrs. Salvini, or 
the like. In the addressed village there 
would often be half a dozen Mrs. Sal- 
vinis. Upon the Red Cross representa- 
tive devolved the duty of arbitrating be- 
tween contested claims. The readiness 
with which what was really bungled busi- 
ness of the American Army was as- 
sumed by the Red Cross is so character- 
istic of its spirit that we emphasize a 
mere incident of the general service in 
Italy. It was the capacity to move 
quickly, disregarding red tape, that made 
the Red Cross an invaluable auxiliary. 
When virulent influenza prostrated the 
commune of Sezze, the Red Cross had 
a big hospital unit on the spot within 
forty-eight hours of notification. Most 
of the work was properly done in 
strengthening the home front. Day 
nurseries, diet kitchens, dispensaries 
were multiplied. Over five million cans 
of milk, for one item only, were dis- 
tributed. This meant a saving of infant 
life running into many thousands. For 
two distressful years before America en- 
tered the war, the Red Cross uniform 

here and there was the sole visible sym- 
bol of American sympathy and support. 
It required tact, understanding of the 
Italian mood, to administer these bene- 
fits. Fortunately tact and understand- 
ing were available, and the Red Cross 
constantly improved its welcome. Its 


‘of that which the spirit comprehends. 


most dramatic service was, perhaps, after 
the fall of Trieste when tens of thou- 
sands of needy Italian prisoners unex- 
pectedly turned loose by Austria had to 
be cared for. This is an inspiring book 
to read; we put it down with only one 
cavil. An accounting which shows only 
7.7 per ‘cent. of central administrative 
expenses, and in departments adminis- 
trative expenses.as low as 1.3 per cent. 
is too good to be true. A fine record of 
efficiency does not need fantastic figures 
to support it. 


From the voluminous and formless 
writings of the great German mystic Mr. 
W. Scott Palmer has made a little book 
of selections which he calls “The Con- 
fessions of Jacob Boehme” (Alfred A. 
Knopf). The title is perhaps a little mis- 
leading, as it may raise expectations of 
more specifically autobiographical matter 
than the volume really contains. For the 
most these “‘confessions” are mere out- 
pourings of the author’s inability to put 
his ecstatic experience into adequate 
words, as in this paragraph from chap- 
ter vi: 

O that I had but the pen of a man, and were 
able therewith to write down the spirit of 
knowledge! I can but stammer of great mys- 
teries like a child that is beginning to speak; 
so very little can the earthly tongue express 
Yet I 
will venture to try whether I may incline some 
to seek the pearl of true knowledge, and myself 
labor in the works of God in my paradisical 
garden of roses; for the longing of the eternal 
nature-mother drives me on to write and to 
exercise myself in this, my knowledge. 
Along with those ejaculations of a per- 
sonal sort there are passages which bear 
more directly on Boehme’s mystical doc- 
trine of the three natures, or motions, 
and in a brief introduction Miss Evelyn 
Underhill, an authority in these matters, 
has given a précis of his central theory. 
It is a useful and interesting volume, 
another indication of the strange wave 
of mysticism, for the most part it must 
be confessed not very intelligent, that is 
sweeping over the world. For those who 
care to get at the heart of the old cob- 
bler’s rhapsodies the best resource is still 
the writings of William Law. In making 
his anthology Mr. Palmer has wisely re- 
tained the language of the eighteenth 
century edition of the translation, with 
an occasional correction for the sake of 
clarity or accuracy. 


Adventures are to the adventurous. 
That is the moral of the African recollec- 
tions which Mr. William Ashley Ander- 
son has published under the topographi- 
cal title of “South of Suez” (Robert M. 
McBride & Co.). There is in that cap- 
tion no suggestion of the romantic, 
which is the dominant strain of these 
tales, unless it be in its alliterative sing- 
song, taken up again in “Soldiers, Sand, 
and Sentiment,” the theme of the author’s 
first impressions of tropical Africa. A 


spinning coin had directed his and his 
companion’s search of adventure to that 
part of the globe. “ ‘Heads, it’s South 
America,’ he said. ‘Tails, it’s Africa,’ I 
added, and spun the coin. . . Two 
weeks later we sailed for Africa.” That 
was when the United States, too proud to 
fight, maintained a neutrality that ex- 
asperated all generous and active spirits. 
They had both just failed to have their 
services accepted in Belgium. They felt 
a growing and irresistible determination 
to get out and do something—do they 
cared not what; go they cared not 
whither. So the coin decided for them, 
and fortune which controlled its giration, 
guided the author to Addis-Obeba, the 
Abyssynian capital, just when communi- 
cation with the outer world was restored. 
He found himself among a feudal nation, 
with all the characteristics of medieval 
Europe. The Negus Mikael descending 
on the plains of Shoa with his army of 
Mussulman and Christian vassals re- 
minds one of Charlemagne advancing 
against Saragossa. The Ganelon of this 
Abyssynian epic is “Ras” Gebri-Christos. 
When his lord is sure of the victory, he 
turns against him, repaying Mikael for 
suffered injury with treason, defeat, and 
captivity. Where Empress Zeoditon, 
daughter of Menelik, sits enthroned in 
triumph to receive the homage of her 
victorious vassals—a gorgeous scene of 
medieval magnificence—he is led into 
her presence chained by the wrist to a 
lesser captive “Ras.” ‘‘He sank on his 
knee before the Empress, sister of his 
wife. A gesture, a nod, a look of com- 
passion from her might have meant the 
salvation of his family. She averted her 
eyes. Rising slowly to his feet, the fallen 
Negus turned about, glanced absently 


here and there, as though he were lost, 


and was borne away like a fallen leaf in 
the torrent of warriors that poured west- 
ward. ...” Here is matter for romance, 
for a chanson de geste of chivalry and 
high prowess. 

The leisurely witness of this warlike 
pageant played an active part, at a later 
date, in the capture of some German offi- 
cers of the Kénigsberg, then bottled up 
in the mouth of the Rufiji, who had en- 
trenched themselves a long way beyond 
Lake Eyassi. Here he penetrated, ages 
beyond medieval feudalism, into the 
primitive history of man, rubbing shoul- 
ders with the naked, gibbering children 
of the wild, and winding his way through 
the unexplored bush marked only by 
game trails. He shared the shudders of 
primeval man at the mysterious silence - 
of the jungle, which seemed a sort of 
suspended animation. He passed as in a 
dream through the enchanted wood of an 
old fairy tale. Still, though he learnt 
that “the best of life is in dreams and 
the memory of dreams,” he never let 
them master him and lure him away 
from “the safe, humorous cynicism that 
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knows the most magnificent roar of the 
lion is, after all, a glorious and satisfying 
belch.” 


Not usually do doctoral theses make 
interesting. reading, but C. W. David’s 
“Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy” 
(Harvard University Press) is excep- 
tional, due to the author’s skill in narra- 
tion and to the unusual character of his 
subject. Robert Curthose, or “Short 
Boots,” as he was nicknamed by his fa- 
ther on account of his diminutive stature, 
was the eldest son of William the Con- 
queror, and had naturally been desig- 
nated as the future ruler of Normandy 
and Maine. But being of an insubordi- 
nate, ambitious, headstrong nature, he 
demanded of his father in 1077 that he 
be made at once Duke of Normandy, 
without waiting for the inheritance to 
come to him in due course by William 
I’s death. The Conqueror demurred, 
whereupon Robert Curthose, after a vio- 
lent scene in which his jealous brothers 
dumped water from an upper story on 
his head, tried to raise rebellion in Nor- 
mandy and to seize by war the rule which 
had been denied to him in peace. But 
he was defeated, disinherited, and forced 
to flee in exile to the lands of Philip I 
of France. Eventually he became suff- 
ciently reconciled to inherit Normandy 
at William the Conqueror’s death. But 
again his foolish ambitions led him to 
cross the Channel to wrest the English 
crown first from William Rufus and then 
from Henry I, but each time again he 
failed disastrously. This feud between 
the sons of William the Conqueror was 
only ended on the fatal field of Tinche- 
bray in 1106, when Robert lost his lib- 
erty and his duchy. After long captivity 
in Cardiff Castle, he died an octogena- 
rian in 1134. This scholarly volume, 
written by one of Professor Haskin’s 
students who is now a professor at Bryn 
Mawr, may be regarded as the definitive 
biography of this eleventh century en- 
fant terrible. 


“Islands and Their Mysteries,” by A. 
Hyatt Verrill (Duffield): is cleverly writ- 
ten, and sustains the interest of the 
reader. From a scientific standpoint it 
is attractive, non-technical, and super- 
ficial. Few students of the subject would 
agree with the author’s statement that 
atolls ‘are in reality but the rims of 
ancient volcanic craters covered with a 
superficial coral coating,” nor with>»the 
statement that “by far the greater num- 
ber of so-called coral islands are really 
formed of Aeolian rock,” the vast num- 
ber of coral islands of the Pacific having 
no Aeolian rock upon them. The author 
attributes the Duckbill to New Zealand 
instead of Australia, and he speaks as 
if one could see the form and color of 
coral polyps with the naked eye, whereas 
a magnifying glass is usually required. 
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Asiatic Drama in New York 
(‘‘The Yellow Jacket’’ and 


“Tamura ’ ) 


“MNHE YELLOW JACKET” is now an 

old play. It is Chinese only in the 
sense in which Arnold’s “Merope” is 
Greek. Yet even ‘Merope” is informa- 
tive on Greek art, and the revival of 
Messrs. Hazleton and Benrimo’s play by 
Mr. and Mrs. Coburn in special matinees 
at the Cort incites the critic to a re- 
appraisal of his earlier impressions of 
the artless art of the Chinese theatre. 
The interest, as formerly, is half erudite, 
half spectacular; the play is a picture- 
book and a lecture. There is a plot of a 
sort, an unobtrusive, unimpatient plot, 
a forgivable and forgettable plot, with 
a yearning for adventure and a propen- 
sity to episode: a plot in short that 
serves as easel to the picture. There is 
a Chinese governor with two wives and a 
son by each wife. The substitution of 
the false heir for the true by criminal 
intrigue and the restoration of the true 
heir to his place by valorous adventure 
form the ascent and descent of the plot. 
There are many characters whom the 
memory distinguishes with an effort. 
They are really more different, on the 
surface at least, than Occidental charac- 
ters, but they flow together in the sol- 


-vent of nationality. Their very names 


form a paste or glue in the mind. The 
play is faithful to Chinese usage for the 
most part, and in the criticisms I offer 
of its methods and conventions I shall 
not try to discriminate between the liber- 
ties which the authors may have taken 
with the Chinese theatre and the Chinese 
theatre itself. 

“The Yellow Jacket” as a whole is a 
cheerful, checkered, pushing, crowded 
play, in which entrances and departures 
abound, in which dialogue struts and 
postures, in which murders are brisk and 
vivacious, and corpses scamper off with 
the most unconventional agility, in which 
mountains are made and unmade with a 
swiftness unknown to geology by those 
indispensable persons whom the world 
ungratefully describes as supernumerar- 
ies. I did not mind the single setting 
for many places, nor the announcement 
of each scene as it supervened by the 
individual who served as chorus; some- 
times indeed I forget what the place was. 
I was also untroubled by the continuous 
presence of the seated musicians in a 
recess at the back of the stage, a fact 
which surely throws doubt on the asser- 
tion that the immobility of the Greek 
chorus necessitated the fixity of. the 
Greek setting. After all, was there so 
great a difference between musicians be- 
fore and beneath the stage in the New 
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York theatre and musicians a little be- 


4 


hind and a little above the stage in the ~ 


theatre of China? What bounds a stage 
but the imagination, and what is needed 
but the adherence of the imagination to 
its self-drawn frontiers? I was not 
troubled by the loft above and behind 
the stage figuring a heaven to which the 
spirits of the dead mounted on ladders 
not more palpable than Jacob’s. Heaven 
may well be close to the Celestials, and 
I have lived too long amid mundane im- 
perfection to believe that the worst fault 
in a heaven is accessibility. 

I had no quarrel with the assumption 
that a row of chairs arranged side to 
side before my eyes and covered with a 


bright cloth was a love-boat floating on 


the water. 
fronted by the suggestion that a red bag 
was a human head after decapitation. 
The logic of the two demands is not the 
same. <A row of sumptuously draped 
chairs is a handsome and luxurious. ob- 
ject, and so is a love-boat; and the step 
from one handsome and luxurious object 
to another offers few difficulties to an 
imagination seasoned for gymnastics. 


But I was repelled and af- — 


But the emotions suited to a red bag and — 


a severed human head are divided by a 
space that imagination can not traverse. 
I am bound, as a civilized human being, 
to shudder at a severed head, and I sim- 
ply can not shudder at a red bag. 


The oddities of human credulity and — 


unbelief were curiously illustrated in 
another point. When the woman was 
murdered in Act I, she rose to her feet 
and ran from the stage. This should 
have enraged a critic, but I took it with 
entire composure. A little later when 
the murderer pretended to drag the 
absent or imaginary body from the stage, 
my offense was keen. Why ask us to 
tolerate a fleeing corpse, 
around an impalpable body, when both 
anomalies might be retrenched by the 
simple expedient of allowing the homi- 
cide to drag off the real body? It is not 
the impossible that we reject in stage 


conventions; it is the needlessly impos- — 
The irrational in content is for- © 
given only where it represents the ra- — 


sible. 


tional in purpose. We grant everything 


to drama’s poverty; we grant nothing to — 


its laziness or folly. 


A different and more delicate problem ~ 
is raised by the constant admission to — 
the stage of stage-hands who are abso- 
lutely foreign to the mythic world which 
that stage represents. Surely this should — 
be high crime and misdemeanor, yet — 


the required indignation was not forth- 
coming. 


the Chinese, 


port in that robustness. 


why drag 


The procedure in itself was — 
proof of the robustness of the faith of — 
and the rockings and 
tremors of my own faith found a sup- © 
I was an Al- 
pine climber who by himself would have — 
feared or fallen, but I was roped to a 
guide who neither feared nor fell. Fur- 
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ther, if the whole truth must be told, 
I enjoyed these interruptions more than 


[THE BEST BOOKS IN OUR LITERATURE—— 


the body of the play. Business in a 
novel world like the Chinese is itself 
spectacle, and a spectacle that has the 
added salt of actuality. In a world of 
flare and fantasy it was wholesome to 
see men occupied with the plain tasks of 
fetching chairs and setting tables; if it 
diminished the reality of the play, it 
heightened that of the occasion. The 
play was flamboyant, and rest from its 
floridity and sultriness was obtained in 
the sight of these black-garbed, humble, 
nimble, voiceless servitors. These im- 
pressions, which belong especially to the 
foreigners, might not justify the custom 
to Pekin, but it seems to me they justify 
it to New York. 

One servitor, however, must be treated 
by himself—the Property Man so ad- 
mirably depicted by Mr. Arthur Shaw. 
Of all the adjuncts and conveniences de- 
vised by theatres the world over, I am 
disposed to think he is the most remark- 
able. Logically, artistically, he was pure 
excrescence; yet in the form of bur- 
lesque he became for the average spec- 
tator the life and centre of the enter- 
tainment, while to the thinker his 
pregnancy as symbol was unbounded. 
He is a servant to the actors and the 
action, who, in the intervals of his min- 
istry, lounges on a chair, falls asleep, or 
puffs a cigarette in the remoteness of a 
lassitude which refused to the nullety 
of the play and the world even the 
tribute of disdain. Imagine Diogenes 
as sleeping-car porter, and you will grasp 
something of the contrast between his 
briskness and his apathy. Serving and 
at the same time ignoring the play, he 
became its critic. To a godless philoso- 
pher he might have stood for the mate- 
rial universe in its passive and passion- 
less subserviency to the needs of that 
transient puppet-show called human life 
upon this earth, even in service standing 
apart in the cynicism of a nonchalance 
which could turn apathy itself into a 
sneer. To the unthinking spectator he 
was diverting comedy. He had no right 
by stage law to be either of these things. 
Is he either of these things to the Chi- 
nese? To them surely the Property Man 
should be himself a property. 

From “Tamura,” the one-act Japanese 
Noh, presented at week-ends in the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, I gained far 
less than from “The Yellow Jacket.” I 
‘do not say that it was ill or wrongly 
done, but it was not done strikingly to 
my pleasure or profit. The Nohs are 
one-act religious plays, simple units in 
fairly complex series, of much solemnity, 
antiquity, and—up to recent times at 
least—aristocratic privacy. In this play 
a pilgrim to the temple of Tamura is met 
by Tamura himself in two successive 
disguises as boy and warrior in both of 
which he does nothing but convey in- 


oe. 


‘ No library, large or small, public or private, is complete without these 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS 


NO MAN CAN BE CALLED WELL INFORMED WITHOUT A THOROUGH 
GROUNDING IN THE HISTORY, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL, 
OF HIS OWN COUNTRY AND OF OTHER MODERN COUNTRIES; OR 
eon: A BACKGROUND OF THE HISTORY OF THE RACE IN 


THESE FIVE BOOKS, EACH A CLASSIC IN ITS OWN FIELD, COVER THE 


FIVE BIGGEST TOPICS IN WORLD HISTORY, AND TOGETHER COM- 


PRISE THE INDISPENSABLE FOUNDATION AND BACKGROUND OF IN- 
TELLIGENT CITIZENSHIP: 


WELLS'S WORLDVBISTORY: “VIVID, DRAMATIC, READABLE” 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
By H. G. WELLS 


Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 


This History of the World from the primal nebula to the aftermath of the Great 
War, with a glimpse into the future, is not only “the most talked about book of 
the winter”; it is “one of the great books of our generation.” 


“An altogether wondrous work . . . his narrative of human struggle and endeavor 
glows with life. . . . It is astonishing how much of prime importance can be told 
in two volumes.”’—James Harvey Robinson in Yale Review. 2 wols. The set, $10.50 


“THE ONE INDISPENSABLE GUIDE TO AMERICAN HISTORY” 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By JAMES FORD RHODES 
From the Compromise of 1850 


New Edition, Reorganized in 8 Vols., Uniform Binding. The Set, Boxed, $25.00 


“There is a kind of greatness in the lucid simplicity with which Mr. Rhodes has 
handled his vast and complicated material. |! was about to say that his history is 
as absorbing as a play; but | would like to see a play that is half so absorbing.’’— 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


LORD BRYCE’S NEW WORK 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


By the Right Honorable VISCOUNT BRYCE 


This is Lord Bryce’s most important work since THE AMERICAN COMMON- 
WEALTH. Part I deals with democratic government in general. Part II de- 
scribes some democracies in their working. Part III is devoted to an exposition 
of the author’s conclusions. Publication Date, Feb. 21. 2 vols. $10.50 


“THE ONE GREAT AUTHORITY UPON AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
INSTITUTIONS” 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 
By JAMES, now VISCOUNT BRYCE 


The ONE adequate study of American democracy, read by hundreds of thousands, 
yet still unknown to many of the rising generation. No American can be called 
well informed until he has read this classic study of American government and 


politics. 

“His work rises at once to_ an eminent place among studies of great nations and 
their institutions. .... There is nothing like it anywhere extant, nothing that 
approaches it.’’-—New York Times. 2 vols. $8.00 


“THE MOST LUCID AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE” 


A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF MODERN EUROPE 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


For understanding of Modern Europe, not only the Europe of 1914, but the Europe 
of reconstruction, with its new social, economic and political conditions, “there is 
probably no single work in the English language so useful as this.” 


“‘The skill, literary as well as technical, with which.so great a mass of material has 
been sifted, condensed and put into permanent form is beyond praise.’’—Boston 
Herald. 2 vols. The set, $7.75 
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formation to his guest. The leisure and 
playfulness of departed spirits in Japan 
which prompt them to trick the -same 
person by two successive and entirely 
useless comedies within the same half- 
hour are curiously demonstrated in this 
play. But then the gods in all religions 
have been mummers. 

Both actors entered the stage from 
the auditorium, an authentic Japanese 
practice, but the entrances at the Play- 
house from the side of the house and 
the immediate vicinity of the stage are 
very unimpressive, and differ widely 
from the fashion which is said to prevail 
in the public theatres of Japan. They 
may possibly be right for the Noh 
theatre. The practice—known to im- 
perial Rome—of intrusting the words of 
a part to one actor and its gestures and 
expression to another made a point of 
interest, and it was curious to observe 
how a procedure, so anomalous in theory, 
became tolerable, almost rational, in 
practice. The speeches were uttered in 
a droning chant, the correctness of 
which was entirely probable and the 
dreariness of which was lamentably cer- 
tain. In the Pound-Fenollosa book the 
diction has a dim charm, as of foliage 
under water or moths at dusk, but in 
the indistinct speech or chant of the 
Playhouse actors the charm was lost in 
the dimness. In short, “Tamura,” how- 
ever accurate, was dull, and the scholar 
or student in me had continually to 
wake the human being up. Things go 
better when the human being wakes the 
scholar. 

Included in the same program was the 
really enjoyable “La Boutique Fan- 
tasque,”’ a pantomine ballet, for which 
Giacomo Rossini wrote the music and 
Miss Esther Peck designed the settings 
and the costumes. A doll-merchant sells 
two dolls, male and female, to different 
customers. The dolls, who love each 
other and abhor separation, elope in the 
night to the bewilderment of the mer- 
chant and the disappointment of the 
buyers. This simple fable is set forth 
with charm and grace. 
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Music 


Mary Garden and Muratore— 
‘Cleopatra’ at the Metrog 


politan 


HEN we settled down to the first 

week of the Chicago opera season, — 
we put aside all sentimental interest. 
We judged our visitors on their merits, 
regardless of the name of their new man- 
ager. We weighed them in the balance 
with their rivals of the majestic Metro-— 
politan, singers, musicians, conductors, - 
and stage managers. And, on the whoa 
they stood the test quite well. 

As for the works performed, they were | 
of wide if not enthralling interest, rang-— 
ing from “Norma,” on the first night, 
to the delightful ‘““Monna Vanna” of 
Henri Février, the “Chemineau” of 
Xavier Leroux, and ‘Rigoletto,’ with 
“Carmen,” “I Gioielli della Madonna,” and 
“Tosca” in between. Not all these op- 
eras were well sung. “Norma” espe- 
cially was not interpreted by Rosa Raisa 
or by Forrest Lamont with the grand 
style, the pure legato, or the brilliancy 
which that work required. Without a 
remarkable and tragical soprano in the 
title part, Bellini’s masterpiece must lose 
its old appeal. Rosa Raisa has, indeed, 
a glorious voice. But it has not the 
power or quality one needs for Norma. 
Defects of many kinds were sadly evi-- 
dent, again, in the attempt—it was no 
more—of Mr. Lamont to interpret the 
chief tenor role. The achievements of 
the chorus were perfunctory. But, hap-— 
pily, the audience was not critical. ‘ 

And on the second night of the Man-— 
hattan season we had an extraordinary 
performance, by the principals at least, 
of “Monna Vanna.” As the self-sacri- 
ficing heroine of the opera—a combina-— 
tion of Godiva and St. Theresa—Mary 
Garden charmed and thrilled. She 
seemed the heroine whom Maeterlinck — 
had conceived, a great, true-hearted, 
noble, subtle, daring woman. She sang 
with feeling and expression, neither 
straining for effect nor under-singing. — 
The music was well suited to her voice. 
The character revealed her at her finest. 
As for the hero, Lucien Muratore made 
him a miracle of art. His Prizevalle was 
the soul of chivalry. His bearing, tones, — 
and movements had the dignity and grace 
of romance. To some of us it has been 
long apparent that in this tenor we 
might find the real successor of the re-— 
gretted Jean de Reszke. His voice has 
power and it is used with art, especially _ 
when, at some trying points, the singer 
has recourse to a falsetto. But Muratore 
is above all an interpreter. He gives us” 
the illusion we demand (or should de- 
mand) in opera.. He re- “appeared as the 
Don Jose of Bizet’s “Carmen.” He had 
changed completely. He was nowa Spang 
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ish soldier; an underling, a non-commis- 
sioned officer, still romantic and impas- 
sioned, but not noble as to air or style. 
And he sang magnificently the ever fa- 
vorite “Flower Song.” 

The Carmen of Mary Garden might 
have been more satisfying if it had been 
less cerebral, more impulsive, more “pop- 
ular,” and less dignified. The character 
of the cigarette-maker with her embri- r 
dled moods is not so well suited to the W orld - W ide System of 
qualities of Miss Garden as Monna 
Vanna, Mélisande, or Jean, the Juggler. r r 
But in its own way it had certain merits. Banking Service 
The “Habanera” taxed Miss Garden’s 
voice. We have heard better and more In addition to technical phases of foreign banking, the National 
fluent interp reters of Escamillo than Bank of Commerce in New York offers a broad service to those 
Baklanoff, who in the tricky and too engaged in foreign trade. 


i “Toreador Song” nearly came } : : } 
osict ae < zi From its own files this bank is prepared to furnish reliable 
; information concerning the character and credit standing of 


A rather tame and limp performance ng 
of the “Tosca” was saved from failure large commercial houses of the world. Through association 


by the intelligence and art of Yvonne with the leading banks of other countries we can obtain special 
Gall (The Floria Tosca) and by the reports covering subjects important to the safe and orderly 
singing of the tenor, Joseph Hislop. The conduct of international business. 

latter is an artist of exceptional ability, 
well-trained, expressive, graceful, tem- 


peramental. His style is of the kind we National Bank of Commerce 


know as lyric. His voice, though not so 5 
powerful as some, is pure in quality and in New York 


irabl ible. It h h d pe 
in, Poe Pperuite oF = Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Dufranne scored a success as the pro- Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
tagonist of “Le Chemineau.” And to 
my tributes let me add a word or two 
about the lovely Gilda of our own Flor- 
ence Macbeth, in “Rigoletto.” Within 
the past few years this rising artist has 
made great progress. I have seldom 
heard the everlasting “Caro Nome” sung ce : 3 99 
more purely, more impeccably as to tone, cA M K; b h W d. H. GE | 
expression, pitch. As to the jester in an 1S nown yt e Ords c SCS 
the case, he was Titta Ruffo, whose voice 
has lost but little of its resonance, its | 
dramatic force, and volume. There And How He-Uses ‘Ghem. Here are books 
might be something to be said about 
Mr. Ruffo’s tendency to over-emphasize 
his effects. to aid you in the various uses of our language. 

The activities of the Metropolitan were 
confined to repetitions of works already 
heard this season and to the revival of 


planned to develop and enrich your vocabulary ; 


Henry Hadley’s “Cleopatra.” Mr. Had- Handbook of Business English. Hotchkiss G Kilduff 
ley’s opera really is an opera, by which - 
I mean that it is well planned as a lyric Sp elling Made Easy - M. Dana, M.A., LL.B. 
play, and wrought out with much techni- The Correct Word. J. T. Baker 
cal adroitness. But it contains not one ir 
new thought. It is the effort of acom- | Business Man’s Dictionary 
poser who has remembered every one who Ry. : . ‘ 
has preceded him, and invented nothing. A Dictionary of Simplified Spelling 
The quotations from Strauss, Puccini, F. Hi. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Massenet, and Saint-Saéns in “Cleopa- e -. 
tra” are so obvious that they amuse one Faulty Diction 
by their audacity. 
CHARLES HENRY MELTZER *‘Read One Good Book Each Week’’ 
Portrait ofa Gentleman 
| his day and in his way, Rufus EI- : BH, i 


lerby was as notorious a man of Herald Square fae New York 
fashion and breaker of hearts as any in 
the county. He came out here from 
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Ohio—handsome and sleek of jowl in an 
age when men shaved only the upper lip. 
He was the talk of the town; he wore 
cuffs. Twice a month he sent his cuffs 
back to a lady in Ohio who laundered 
them. Once, when he failed to pay his 
bill, she kept them, and his prestige fell. 
He soon redeemed himself by growing 
a pair of burnsides. The debutantes of 
an entire decade baited and bandoleered 
themselves for him alone, while he pic- 
nicked, polka’d, and proposed not. In 
his most Byronic album-verse there was 
a Shavian wariness. 

In the ’seventies Rufus Ellerby was 
the axis round which every party turned. 
He subscribed to the Galaxy and said 
clever things. 

In the ’eighties he was saying the 
same clever things, and his rubber-tired 
buggy was drawn by a dancing team of 
bays. 
criminately upon all that was fair and 
feminine. For him, Hope Condon, the 
banker’s daughter, mourned and would 
not be comforted, until she was sent 
away to Vassar where education put an 
end to the pangs of unrequited love. He 
was the one able-bodied man who could 
carry a cane on Parker Avenue without 
being greeted with the derisive query, 
“How’d you hurt your foot?” 

From its beginning, Rufus Ellerby 
had been the life of the boarding-house, 
and in the ’nineties he was Ma Simpson’s 
star boarder. He brightened up the dull 
twilights of the school ma’ams, and was 
the inevitable emergency-guest or ‘“‘filler- 
in” at dinners and whist parties. Hos- 
tesses said, “I’ll invite Rufus Ellerby,” 
as, after looking at an uninteresting 
bill-of-fare in a restaurant, one says, 
“Oh, I’ll take ham and eggs.” 

He looked quite dashingly youthful in 
his cycling breeches—more dashing off 
his wheel than on—but when he re- 
moved his cap carelessly, streaks of bald- 
ness showed through his plastered hair. 
He made his few remaining locks do 
double duty, parting them low on the 
side and bringing them up over the dev- 
astated area in a brave sweep. But it is 
a sad fact that one hair can not occupy 
two places at the same time, and on 
summer afternoons his head resembled 
hotel-lobby marble. 

The years passed on butterfly wings, 
and where he had once been spirited he 
became sprightly—which was almost as 
effective and much less tiring. He 
quoted from the works of Eli Perkins; 
he quoted freely, and when a young lady 
said, “Mr. Ellerby, you are so droll!” 
he felt no more than a passing uneasi- 
ness. He was cordially invited to pic- 
nics, and was left to marshal the baskets, 
olive-bottles, blankets, and firewood, 
while the others strolled about to look 
at the scenery—two by two. 

The new century was for him the 
débacle. It was as if the town suddenly 


He bestowed his attention indis-, 


whirled so fast that centrifugal force 
threw him into the suburbs, and in order 
to be more definitely in the centre of 
things he moved from his pleasant 
quarters at Ma Simpson’s to rooms over 
the First National Bank. They were not 
even “furnished rooms”; he fitted them 
up himself, and spoke of them as “my 
chambers,” which caused the waitress 
at Ma Simpson’s to giggle incontinently. 
They were a pair of dusty alcoves; in 
one of them he could lie in bed and think 
about getting up, and in the other he 
could sit in a chair and think about go- 
ing to bed. 

The bank was in a pride building on 
the corner. At the rear, an outside 
stairway of wood led to his chambers. 
Over the stairway he hung an enameled 
tin sign: Providential Fire Insurance, 
Rufus Ellerby, Agt., and on the door an 
aluminum card with the words WILL 
BE BACK AT over a clock dial which 
had lost its hands. Then he fled to 
Felix’s pool hall where there were chairs, 
checkerboards, and cheery curses. He 
hoped that no one would bother him 
about insurance, but being an Agt. 
rather set him apart from the utter 
loafers at Felix’s. 

Years of watermelon picnics and 
chicken-pie suppers had undermined his 
health, and he found that he did not look 
forward to his meals as he used to. All 
that his stomach craved was a trickle of 
tobacco-juice now and then, and he as- 
similated fine-cut after much rabbity 


-mastification. 


The cane which once he swung with 
an air, now fairly winced with the 
weight he threw upon it at every step. 


. Descending the stairway in the morning 


and ascending in the evening became the 
two great achievements of the day. In 
winter weather the gray boards turned 
white and cruelly treacherous; in the 
spring they were black and slimy. Some- 
times people on the street would stop to 
watch him climb the stairs, and when he 
disappeared under the tin sign they 
drew deep breaths. 

One night when he returned to Felix’s 
after a supper at the White House café, 
he found. no vacant chair. Card-players 
clustered about every table under Sway- 
ing layers of tobacco-smoke; even the 
tall stools beside the billiard-table were 
occupied. A trivial occurrence!—and 
yet he felt deeply grieved. He had 
thought that he had made a place for 
himself at Felix’s, but he had been mis- 
taken. It meant that he must go home 
and to bed; there was nothing else to do. 
He would go to bed immediately after 
supper—he, the gay, roistering fellow, 
would retire like a spanked child! That 
had never happened before. ‘Well, I. am 
seventy-four,” he philosophized as he 
started up the stairway. “I suppose it 
is time I changed my way of living.” q 
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enamel 
i it quite certain that the best in- 
vestment of ten billion dollars 
that the Government of these United 
States could make would not be an in- 
vestment in Quixotic generosity—the 
cancellation of the debts owed to it 
by its Allies in the Great War? 
N° incoming President has ever 
confronted a situation so satu- 
rated with difficulties as that with 
which, on the coming Fourth of 
March, Mr. Harding will find himself 
face to face. More momentous in its 
immediate issues, more crucial in its 
character, was the problem with 
which Lincoln had to grapple; but 
that problem centred upon a single 
theme, and was the final outcome of 
a generation of familiar controversy. 
In point of complexity, of many-sided 
difficulty, of the comprehensive need 
for wisdom, skill, sagacity, and 
strength, there is no comparison be- 


tween the demands of 1861 and those 
of 1921. 


Ny RHOUT a strong Cabinet, Mr. 


Harding will be headed for fail- 
ure—failure sure to be humiliating 
and bidding fair to be disastrous. 
The country is thoroughly well-dis- 
posed to him. His modesty, his sin- 
cerity, his earnest desire to do his ut- 
most for the good of the country and 
of the world, are generally acknowl- 
edged. But he makes no pretense to 
the possession of commanding abili- 
ties; and yet it is from the President 
that there must come the directing 
impulses which are to determine the 
nation’s success or-failure in grap- 
pling with the vast problems of this 
extraordinary time. Mr. Harding is 


a religious man; he knows upon what 


authority we are warned against 
expecting to gather grapes from 
thorns or figs from thistles. Between 
now and the Fourth of March there 
will come the supreme moment that 
will decide whether he is to enter up- 
on his great office with a hope of be- 
ing able to fulfill the high purposes 
which he has avowed, or with the 
certainty of bitterly disappointing his 
own hopes and those of the nation. 
For a President of Mr. Harding’s 
type, in a time like this, a Cabinet of 
mediocrities could mean nothing less 
than bankruptcy. 


S a bit of conventional gush, there 
may be no harm in such a thing 
as this from Mr. Will Hays’s speech 
before the New Jersey Press Asso- 
ciation: 
This is not a moment for petty jealousies or 
carping criticisms, but fearlessly, in a spirit 
of patriotism, which is pure flame, with eyes 


solidly on the country’s welfare, let all men 
join in the effort to solve the problems. 


But the idea that, by exhorting “all 
men” to “join in the effort to solve 
the problems,” there is any chance of 
getting them solved is on a par with 
Mr. Bryan’s famous declaration that 
in case of a foreign invasion ‘a mil- 


lion men would spring to arms” and 
drive the rash intruders out. The 
problems of to-day can no more be 
wrestled with by a conglomeration of 
the good intentions of “all men” than 
twenty divisions of disciplined and 
equipped Prussian troops could have 
been repelled by Mr. Bryan’s impro- 
vised army of sentimental patriots. 
It is upon the brains, the experience, 
the character, and the clear purpose 
of three or four men, and not upon 
the. good intentions either of the 
President himself or of the people, 
that we shall have to depend for any 
real hope of success in ‘‘the effort to 
solve the problems.” _ 


ao with the cuss- 

words, and not uninteresting 
even without them, was Mr. Charles 
G. Dawes’s talk before the Senate’s 
war-investigation committee. But 
when you come right down to brass 
tacks, there was very little in it. The 
number of fools is so great, and their 
variety so infinite, that there are 
doubtless many who needed to be 
told, in just that emphatic way, that 
there is bound to be a vast amount of 
waste in war, and that, given the 
choice between saving money and 
winning the war, the only thing to do 
was to say damn the expense. Among 
men of sense, all this is taken for 
granted; but there remain two dis- 
tinct questions: First, waiving al- 
together any culpability of Govern- 
ment officials or boards, how about 
the guilt of those who took advantage 
of the country’s need to extort all 
they could from the helpless represen- 
tatives of the Government? And 
secondly, how about the cases—of 
which the aircraft story is the most 
striking example—where with un- 
heard-of sums promptly appropriated 
by Congress, practically nothing was 
done toward the winning of the war? 
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A POINT worthy of special note in 

the press propaganda emanating 
from Berlin is the insistence that the 
reparations plan aims directly at the 
United States, is devised in order to 
make the United States pay the in- 
demnity. This is one of those vague 
propagandist statements that become 
effective only when they have been 
repeated sufficiently often to become 
a commonplace. It presupposes that 
a major part of German exports will 
come to America and that Americans 
will pay higher prices on account of 
the 12 per cent export tax. There 
is already a heavy German export 
tax, far higher than 12 per cent, 
part of which goes to the payment of 
German debts. Yet the German Gov- 
ernment has never suggested that 
this was directed against America. 
France and England and Russia, fur- 
thermore, will have to pay more for 
German goods on account of the tax. 
It will not affect this country more 
than others. This export tax—or 
rather tribute, for, as we pointed out 
last week, Germany is not required 
actually to levy the tax—may not bea 


wise measure, but Americans should. 


not be deceived by German propa- 
ganda into a silly belief that it is a 
trick of England and France to col- 
lect the German debt in New York. 


ONGRESS has stuck to its re- 
duction of the enlisted strength 

of the army to 175,000 men, and 
apparently will appropriate for only 
150,000. The proportion of one com- 
missioned officer to ten men seems 
enormous, but might be turned to 
good account in a way probably not 
imagined by the supreme army au- 
thorities. If these authorities would 
refrain from regulating the lives of 
officers after a pedantic and meticu- 
lous system, and would encourage 
individual self-development and culti- 
vation of the humanities by the offi- 
cers, there might be evolved among us 
a cultivated leisure class, divorced 
from thoughts of Mammon, leading 
lives of simple elegance. Many of the 
great commanders across the water 
have been men of wide culture: Alex- 
ander, Cesar, Lucullus, Peterborough, 
Wolfe, Von Moltke—to cite only 
a few names. Almost all the Roman 
commanders of the late republican 


and the best imperial days were edu- 
cated by Greek tutors at home and at- 
tended the schools in the Greek cities. 
Alexander, with Aristotle as his 
tutor, was the most liberally educated 
of men; Cesar scarcely less so. Cul- 
tivation of the humanities would not 
reduce technical efficiency; the con- 
trary is true. 


NDER the proposed new system 
for the management of the 
great Italian industries, the workmen 
would acquire a large measure of 
control (Italian controllo). What 
measure of actual power they would 
acquire would depend on whether 
controllo is, in the Government bill, 
used in the original or the derivative 
sense. If in the original sense (once 
the English ‘‘control” was so used), 
the workmen would merely be allowed 
a check on, and have opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with, details 
of management; except in one very 
important regard: disputes would in 
the final appeal be referred to a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
labor and capital in equal numbers. 
Should there be a deadlock, labor 
would select an additional represen- 
tative to make the ultimate decision. 
So we interpret from vague reports. 
It is thought Giolitti uses controllo 
in its original sense. 


fl Reena is a curious analogy be- 
tween the internal situations in 
Greece and Turkey. The defiant at- 
titude of the Kemalists in Angora 
towards the Government on the Bos- 
porus has its counterpart in that of 
the unredeemed Hellenes of Constan- 
tinople towards the Government in 
Athens. The Mustapha Kemal of this 
anti-Constantinist movement is the 
cecumenical patriarch who, by the 
fall of Venizelos, despairs of realiz- 
ing his dream of regaining the Aya 
Sofia for the orthodox faith. For he 
knows that the recall of King Con- 
stantine has lost to Hellenism the Al- 
lies’ support of its aspirations, and 
has improved Turkey’s chance of get- 
ting the treaty of Sevres revised in 
her favor. So the patriarchate of 
Constantinople sent a telegram to 
Athens demanding the abdication of 
the King, just as Kemal, before con- 
senting to an accord with Stamboul 


for attendance at the London Con-— 


ference insists on fulfillment of 
his condition that first the Govern- 
ment shall be dismissed. Kemal, it 
is true, does not stop at that. He 
further requires the transfer of the 


seat of the Government to Angora. ” 


I 
: 
; 
d 


: 
‘ 
i 


: 


, 
; 


dhe patriarch, being only a novice 
in rebellion, has not yet gone the 


length that Kemal dares to go. 


Be- | 


sides, he has to deal with an opponent 
who stands his ground and possesses — 
the means to strike back. By way of. 
reply to his telegram the Greek Gov-— 
ernment has suspended payment of 
the subsidies which were accorded 


him by Venizelos. 


Thus the clergy’s | 


ideal motive for opposing the King 
is reinforced by a downright material — 
one, the recovery of their salaries. 
Without these they are reduced to 
the level of the despised Turkish offi- 
cials who live on the promise rather 
than on the substance of their pay. 
In the bitterness of their hearts and 
the emptiness of their stomachs they 
have descended from the pulpit into 
the political arena, and have turned 
the church services into meetings 
where denunciations of Constantine 
and eulogies of Venizelos often pro-- 


voke the profanest incidents. 
introduction of politics into the Greek 
army and navy has caused much 
harm to their efficiency and to the 
cause of Hellenism which they are 
destined to serve. 


Tes Socialist Labor party has been 


engaged since 1877, a matter of 


some 43 years, in the task of convert- 


ee 
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ing the people of the United States” 


to a particular brand of socialism. To 


most folk the results might sco 


rather negligible. 
devotee all goes well, and the future 


s 


F 


But to the — 


is rosy. Victory is ever just on fi 


the corner. Even in the election fig- 


ures for 1920 there is cause for con-- 


gratulation. The Associated Press 
table, says the party’s organ, the 
People, “gives the S. L. P. 42,950 


votes in the fifteen States where the 


party ticket appeared on the ballot, 
that is to say 6,386 more votes than 
the largest ever registered for the 
party, in 1896.” The optimistic 
spirit is commendable; but the facts, 
we are pained to say, give it small 
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warrant. The vote given by the As- 
sociated Press is a palpable error, 
made by inadvertently crediting the 
S. L. P. with Christensen’s New York 
vote. The real total is 30,363, while 
the party’s vote in 1896 was 36,275. 
That is, after 24 years of zealous 
labor for the cause, in which time 
the total electorate of the country 
has increased by about 92 per cent., 
the S. L. P. succeeds in polling 16 per 
cent. less than its former vote. To 
some people—not unreasonable ones, 
we believe—this looks much like slip- 
ping backwards. 


YOL. MULBERRY SELLERS was 
not more lavish with his imagi- 
nary millions of dollars than the ro- 
mantic statisticians of the Farmer- 
Labor party and of the Nonpartisan 
League have been with their imagi- 
nary millions of votes. And though 
time and the official canvass have 
served in some measure to deflate 
their claims, they are as yet unwilling 
to forego their excursions into the 
realm of the fanciful. Here is Mr. 
Jay G. Brown, national secretary- 
treasurer and official compiler of the 
Farmer-Labor party, who is still able 
to figure out a total of 1,325,566 
votes. Is this a strict Farmer-Labor 
total? No such pretense is made. It 
is a total wherein “F. L. P. and N. 
P. L. joined.” It includes votes for 
any candidate who received a Non- 
partisan League or a Farmer-Labor 
party indorsement. It thus incorpo- 
rates 366,247 Republican votes in 
Wisconsin, 130,624 Republican votes 
in North Dakota, at least 62,368 Dem- 
ocratic votes in Montana, and so on. 
Also, by a careful selective process, 
it includes for each State only the 
highest vote (where there is an avail- 
able choice) instead of the vote for 
the head of the ticket. Perhaps there 
is no real harm in this playful exer- 
‘cise of the fancy. But it ought to 
include somewhere, as an evidence of 
good faith, a statement that Mr. 
Christensen’s total vote was 264,727. 


aigHe I. W. W. is trying to be good. 

No longer, according to its offi- 
cial spokesmen, does it advocate vio- 
lence or sabotage. Prosecutions by 
the Federal Government and by cer- 
tain States under the new “criminal 


syndicalism” laws have been heeded. 
The I. W. W. has no good opinion 
of these laws, declaring them to have 
been enacted under the spell of “war 
hysteria.” But it recognizes them as 
very real and business-like contriv- 
ances, unsafe to dally with, and it 
submits gracefully to superior force. 
So no more emery in grease- 
cups, monkey-wrenches in machinery, 
twenty-penny spikes in sawlogs, or 
fires in hopfields; a soft pedal on 
propaganda for the violent overthrow 
of the bourgeois state and perhaps 
an entire cessation of bogus “free- 
speech” fights. There still remain 
the effort to organize labor by indus- 
tries instead of by crafts and the pro- 
pagation of the class-struggle theory. 
Prosperity, we are assured, attends 
the new dispensation: the I. W. W.is 
stronger than ever before. It has 
usually been “stronger than ever be- 
fore,” no matter what its condition 
at any particular time; but perhaps 
this time the assurance is supported 
by the facts. One element, however, 
it has lost for good—the revolution- 
ary sentimentalists of the metropoli- 
tan coteries. No rough-house no 
thrill, is the inner law for these 
highly sensitized beings; and the 
I. W. W., in forswearing the turbu- 
lent and the dramatic, can no longer 
appeal to them. It may, of course, 
find compensatory accessions else- 
where. But if it doesn’t—well, then, 
we shan’t grieve: 


HE world thrilled to the burial 
of a nameless French poilu be- 
neath the Arc de Triomphe. As a 
gesture it was satisfying—‘“All for 
one, one for all,’ as the musketeer 
sang. One fancies that the proud Ro- 
man boast of Napoleon’s arch added 
something to the chances of holding 
the respect of future generations by 
laying such a treasure at its founda- 
tion. Not less satisfying was the 
burial in storied Westminster of a 
nameless British Tommy. What 
other shrine could so appropriately 
have done honor to the plain, imper- 
sonal greatness which the war devel- 
oped? When it comes to doing like- 
wise with one of our own boys who 
gave up not only his life, but even 
the brief and narrow memory of his 
identity, we should do well to con- 


sider. If the place where he is laid 
come short of instant and inevitable 
appropriateness, the gesture fails. 
No such place has as yet been sug- 
gested. Is there to be a national war 
memorial? If so, is that not the des- 
tined place? 


N incident occurred in Bombay 
the other day which well illus- 
trates the difficulties of British rule. 
Two English boys killed some pi- 
geons. Thereupon some Hindu boys 
in pious rage fell foul of them. A 
crowd gathered, cheering the Hindu 
boys and threatening the English 
lads. Along came the police and ar- 
rested all the boys impartially. The 
crowd followed, demanding that the 
Hindu boys should be given up. The 
police charged the crowd, the mob 
stoned the police; several persons 
were injured, seventeen arrests were 
made. The merchants of Bombay 
met to consider action; the exchanges 
and markets were closed. Such is 
India. It may be silly to consider 
pigeons sacred; but we prefer such 
superstition to the Anglo-Saxon pas- 
sion of old and young males for wan- 
ton slaughter of feathered creatures. 
And the Anglo-Saxon women, with 
their passion for feathers, abet the 
male passion for slaughter. At all 
events, if we were a pigeon, we should 
prefer native rule. 


A pane question of daylight saving is 
up once more in New York State. 
The effect of New York’s decision will 
be far-reaching. If the legislative 
friends of the farmer, genuine and 
pretended, have their way, daylight 
saving will be counted for another 
year, and perhaps for many years, 
among those good things which civ- 
ilization might just as well have for 
itself if only some homogeneous 
group, not necessarily large, saw dol- 
lars and cents in it. But since day- 
light saving is only something which 
makes life pleasanter and healthier 
for man in his individual and private 
capacity, there is always a large 
chance that its benefits will be denied 
to him. The plan, however, has 
gained many friends in the course of 
its two-year trial. Try it but a little 
longer, and it is sure to be regarded as 
the only sensible course to pursue. 
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The Prospects of 
Socialism 


HE new world which so many 
looked forward to as the sure se- 
quel of the Great War was to be 
essentially a socialist world. Its san- 
guine heralds were chary of defini- 
tions; most of them, perhaps, would, 
upon questioning, have flatly denied 
that socialism was what they meant. 
Social justice, equal opportunity, or 
some other abstract phrase, sufficed 
them, if, indeed, they felt it neces- 
sary to go beyond the mere assertion 
that the world was never again to 
be that world which we had known. 
But the term socialism is itself vague 
enough to fit a multitude of possibili- 
ties; and certainly nothing less than 
some form of socialism could suffice 
to fulfill the requirements of the new 
order that was to be ushered in. 

If this expectation had been merely 
the outgrowth of the war’s vast up- 
heaval, there would be little reason 
for referring to it now. The fact is, 
however, that the expectation was but 
an accentuation of hopes, and an out- 
growth of desires, that had been 
steadily mounting for years before 
the war, and which had no relation 
whatever to any foreseen convulsion. 
It was not the direction, but only the 
rapidity, of the movement that the 
war was supposed to have affected; 
what it might have taken generations 
of peace to bring about by gradual 
undermining of the existing order, 
the war had achieved by a sudden 
sweeping away of its foundations. 

While this view was very far from 
correct, it was also very far from 
baseless. There was enough ground 
for it to put multitudes of persons 
who were profoundly opposed to so- 
cialism into a state of mind in which 
they were prepared to accept its com- 
ing with passive resignation. This 
mental state of fatalistic acquiescence 
constituted, two years ago, one of the 
most deplorable elements of the sit- 
uation; for nothing can be more de- 
structive of the possibility of resist- 
ance than the belief that resistance is 
hopeless. To-day, at least in this 
country, that state of mind has com- 
pletely disappeared; but it is an in- 
teresting and important question 
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whether it has not been succeeded by 
one which, going to the opposite ex- 
treme, is almost as dangerous. To 
magnify a danger to the point of be- 
lieving that resistance is hopeless is 
hardly more injurious than to settle 
down to a complacent belief that the 
danger has disappeared, when in real- 
ity it is merely more or less in abey- 
ance. 

There are a number of very sub- 
stantial reasons for believing that so- 
cialism has received a tremendous set- 
back. First and foremost is the 
appalling spectacle of Bolshevist Rus- 
sia; can it be imagined, we are asked, 
that a nation not bereft of its senses 
will plunge into socialism, or even 
drift into socialism, with such a les- 
son before it of the horror and misery 
and despotism brought on by the 
adoption of the Marxian dogma? 
Then—to pass over the brief and ter- 
rible experience of communist Hun- 
gary—look at Germany; a people 
long noted for extraordinary quali- 
ties of intelligence, industry, and 
thrift, reduced to a pitiful condition 
of want and demoralization even. un- 
der a régime of semi-socialism. Fi- 
nally, see the judgment that the 
people of the United States have ex- 
pressly registered. With the most 
favorable possible opportunity for the 
entering of a huge vote of protest— 
for neither of the two historic par- 
ties commanded anything like enthu- 
siastic support in the recent cam- 
paign—not only did the Socialist 
party make a very meagre showing, 
but the other parties of protest cut 
an absolutely ridiculous figure. Surely 
the country is safe—surely we need 
worry no longer about socialism. 

But pleasing as it would be to take 
this view of the matter, it must be 
rejected as very short-sighted. The 
election of 1920 shows how the people 
felt in 1920; it is a very unsafe guide 
as to how they will feel in 1924 or 
1928, and tells almost nothing at all 
about how they will feel in 1940. The 
socialist movement is not a passing 
fad. It is a secular phenomenon; it 
has struck deep roots in the minds 
of all the peoples of the civilized 
world. There is no reason to believe 
that any person now living will see 
the end of it; it will have to be reck- 
oned with, by this generation at least, 
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as a permanent force which must be 
steadily watched and manfully with- 
stood. Its sweep may have been— 
indeed, certainly has been—arrested 
for the time being; but it derives its 
strength from ideas which have a po- 
tent appeal to millions of minds, and 
whose allurement will return in full 
vigor when circumstances are again 
favorable to their spread. Twenty 
years from now, the experiences of 
Bolshevist Russia will be but a story 
out of a_ history-book; and even 
though the story may be familiar, 
it will always be possible to say— 
and to say with a great deal of rea- 
son—that one experiment proves 
nothing, and that this particular ex- 
periment was made upon an unfit 
people, by blind fanatics, and under 
abnormal conditions. If the people 
of the United States shall come to 
think that private property is a curse, 
that liberty costs more than it is 
worth, that a régime of collectivism 
is more desirable than a régime of in- 
dividualism, we may be quite sure 
that they will not be permanently 
frightened off by the spectre of the 


Bolshevist horror in Russia. 


That the country is not going to 
take a sudden plunge into socialism 
may, indeed, be confidently taken for 
granted; well-being is too widely dif- 
fused, the possession of property is 
too general, to make revolutionary 
change a practical possibility. The 
real danger is that we may drift into 
socialism; and the danger is all the 
greater because there is no clear line 
of demarcation between socialism 
and individualism. A score of things 
that most conservatives regarded as 
socialistic thirty years ago are now. 
accepted as matters of course; nor is 
it possible to lay down any formal 
test by which any new move in the 
same general direction can be classi- 
fied as passing or not passing the line 
of danger. Yet a steady accumula- 
tion of such innovations is quite as 
capable as a revolutionary upheaval 
of destroying the existing order of 
society. 

That order still rests essentially 
upon private property, individual ini- 
tiative, and individual responsibility. 
If it is to be preserved, those who 
believe in these things must stand 
for them not in a spirit of shame- 
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faced apology, but in a spirit of ag- 
gressive championship. Faced with 
any fresh move in the direction of 
collectivism, they must have the cour- 
age to declare that over against any 
claim that may be made for it of 
real or alleged specific benefit must 
be set the question of the harm it 
may produce through weakening the 
nerve of individuality and promoting 
the advance of socialism. We must 
be either for socialism or against it; 
and if we are against it we must keep 
ever alive in our consciousness the 
vital issue that is involved in the con- 
flict. 
in the details which distinguish one 
brand of socialism from another; it 
resides in the spirit that is common 
to them all—the spirit that decries 
individual responsibility, that  be- 
littles individual liberty, that would 
purchase exemption from the inequal- 
ities, the hardships, and the vicissi- 
tudes of the world by surrendering 
to the deadening grasp of collective 
regulation all that gives savor to the 
life, energy to the character, and im- 
petus to the exertions, of the vast 
majority of mankind. 


The Last Twelve of the 
Forty-Two Years 


PART from the tax or tribute on 
exports, the feature of the repa- 
ration demand formulated by the Al- 
lied Supreme Council at Paris that 
has aroused most protest is the long 
period over which the fixed payments 
are extended. “‘Common sense,” says 
the New York Times, for example, 
“rejects the theory that forty-two 
years from now Germany will still 


be engaged in paying off her war 


debt to the Allies.” The Treaty of 
Versailles called for payments ex- 
tending over 30 years, not 42. 

Now, the very cheapest concession 
that the Allies could make—and it is 
fairly certain that they will make con- 
cessions, of one kind or another—is 
to wipe the last twelve payments off 
the slate. The aggregate of those 
twelve payments, if simply added to- 
gether, is very great; 24 semi-annual 
payments of three billion gold marks 
each total up 72 billion gold marks, 


That issue is not to be sought 
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or a little over 17 billion dollars. But 
the present value of this vast sum, 
to be paid at dates from 30 to 42 
years off, is comparatively insignifi- 
cant. If no allowance at all be made 
for the risk of repudiation, it would 
have to be discounted at 5 per cent., 
to say the least. And thus dis- 
counted, it shrinks to a shade less 
than one-sixth of its face; for on a 
5 per cent. basis (with interest com- 
pounded semi-annually) one dollar in 
hand is worth a shade more than six 
dollars paid in 12 semi-annual in- 
stallments beginning thirty years 
hence. But taking the uncertainty 
of the event into account, 5 per cent. 
would be an absurd rate. Seven per 
cent. could not be regarded as high 
enough to cover the margin of risk; 
and even at 8 per cent. any prudent 
financier would regard the cash as 
far more desirable than the bond. 
Well, when discounted at 7 per cent., 
the payments of the last twelve of 
the forty-two years shrink to one- 
eighth of their face, and at 8 per cent. 
they come down to almost exactly 
one-seventeenth. Thus the present 
value of the 17 billion dollars of pay- 
ments called for in the last twelve 
years is three billion dollars, two bil- 
lion dollars, or one billion dollars, ac- 
cording as they are discounted at 5, 
7, or 8 per cent. We believe that in 
the judgment of most financiers even 
8 per cent. is too low a rate to allow; 
and accordingly the Allies, by remit- 
ting the last twelve annual amounts 
altogether, would be sacrificing some- 
thing that is practically worth at 
most one billion dollars—really too 
small a matter to count in the pres- 
ence of such a situation as that with 
which they are dealing. 

If this concession were made, the 
question would remain whether the 
tax on exports should likewise be re- 
mitted for the last twelve years. But 
the same considerations apply to that 
tax. Even if German exports during 
those twelve years averaged the in- 
credible sum of 50 billion gold marks 
a year, the 12 per cent. tribute on 
these would only equal the fixed sum 
of six billion marks a year which we 
have been discussing; and accord- 
ingly, even upon this wild hypothesis 
the practical sacrifice made by the 
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Allies in waiving it for the whole 12 
years could not be reckoned as more 
than the loss of one billion dollars 
present value; and of course in real- 
ity this is an absurd overestimate. 
As a practical business proposition, 
therefore, the Allies would be making 
an insignificant concession if they 
struck the last twelve years out of 
the account altogether—both the 
fixed annuity and the export tax. 

It is of course possible that the real 
motive in stretching the period from 
30 to 42 years was not financial; that 
the object was to continue during a 
longer time the hold upon, Germany 
which the obligation involves. But 
that would be the most unfortunate 
of all possible attitudes. Thirty 
years is surely a long enough time to 
contemplate for a status in which 
every recurrent year brought to the 
beaten nation so heavy a reminder of 
her subjection to the victors. Viewed 
in the light of any calculation of 
moral probabilities, it must be plain 
that the risk of a war of revenge 
would be enormously increased by 
such prolongation of the tribute-pay- 
ment period. Indeed, the reparation 
terms themselves contain a feature 
which contradicts the notion that this 
prolongation is matter of deliberate 
intention for its own sake, since they 
provide for the discounting of future 
payments by Germany herself; 
though, to be sure, only at the rate 
of 5 per cent. for all payments beyond 
1925. 

Dismissing, then, the hypothesis 
that the 42-year term would be in- 
sisted on for its own sake, it is to be 
hoped that at the London Conference 
the extraordinary benefits of a simple 
cancellation of the requirements for 
the last twelve years will find recog- 
nition. This step would have the sin- 
gular recommendation of being a con- 
cession which the German delegates 
could honestly represent as a very 
great point gained for their own 
country, while the Allied statesmen 
could equally honestly point out that 
it involved no substantial loss to the 
nations they represented. For in 
point of fact the gain to Germany 
would be incomparably greater than 
the loss to the Allies. To the Allies 
it would be merely the practical loss 
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of an amount of money which can not 
be reckoned at above one or two bil- 
lion dollars; to the Germans it would 
mean the cancellation of twelve out 
of forty-two years of galling require- 
ments, and the wiping out of obliga- 
tions which, however small their 
present value when discounted in cold 
blood by financial experts, loom up 
enormous as actual payments to be 
made by themselves and their chil- 
dren thirty and forty years hence. 


Opening Russia’s 
Back Door 


AN Associated Press dispatch from 
-“* Paris gives the impression that 
the Conference of the surviving mem- 
bers of the All-Russian Constituent 
Assembly, now meeting there, is 
about to make formal application to 
the Governments of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States to rec- 
ognize this Constituent Assembly as 
the present rightful Government of 
Russia. No news, however, has come 
to hand to confirm this conjecture, and 
it is to be sincerely hoped that no 
such action is contemplated. The 
purpose of the Conference was to 
unite all Russians abroad, irre- 
spective of party affiliation, for the 
protection of Russian interests and 
for cooperating in, and even direct- 
ing, the work of reéstablishing the 
Russian state on the passing of the 
Soviet régime. The possibilities and 
the pitfalls that confronted this Con- 
ference were discussed at length in 
The Weekly Review of January 26. 
The first action of the Conference, 
following the declarations of the va: 
rious parties, was to adopt a general 
declaration of four points: That Rus- 
sia can never recognize any despot- 
ism as a legal authority, particularly 
the Bolshevist tyranny; that the 
people of Russia can not hold them- 
selves bound to respect any agree- 
ments or contracts whatsoever which 
may be concluded by the _ Bol- 
sheviki; that it is necessary to ter- 
minate the blockade in all its forms; 


and that the Conference repudiates 


the binding force of any concessions 
given to foreigners by the Soviet 
Power, and protests against foreign 


complicity in the illegal squandering 
of the Russian gold reserve. There 
are indications that the French Gov- 
ernment would look favorably upon 
the assumption of governmental au- 
thority by the surviving Constituent 
Assembly, as it would give them a 
definite organization to deal with for 
the protection of French interests as 
to Russian debts. Nevertheless, we 
trust that the Conference will not be 
led into the dangerous experiment of 
setting up an émigré government. 
While this Conference has been 
meeting in Paris, there have been 
developments in Eastern Siberia of 
perhaps much greater significance ; de- 
velopments concerning which, owing 
to the efficient Japanese censorship, 
there has been little mention in our 
press. Following the Kolchak collapse, 
there were set up in Eastern Siberia 
practically independent Governments 
at Verkhne-Udinsk, Chita, Blagovesh- 
chensk, Habarovsk, and Vladivostok. 
The first of these called itself the Far 
Eastern Republic, and sought to in- 
clude the others in a “buffer state.” 
Chita remained for a time under 
Semenov. Vladivostok had several 
different governing bodies at the 
same time, and over all was the Japa- 
nese occupation. Although the gen- 
eral tone of all these local Govern- 
ments was Bolshevik—Chita and 
Habarovsk less so than the others— 
everywhere the institution of private 
property was recognized. They were 
corrupt and incompetent, and al- 
though each had its full complement 
of ministers and other functionaries, 
their only resources were the pro- 
ceeds of requisitions and the printing 
of paper money. It was evident last 
fall that they could not long continue. 
Banditry, robbery, bribery, and all 
forms of criminal violence were ram- 
pant and ordinary folk longed for or- 
der and quiet. They also felt in- 
creasingly the threat of Japanese 
domination, for which the prevailing 
anarchy provided the excuse. 
Finally, after many negotiations, 
the several Governments decided to 
give way and arrange a general elec- 
tion for a constituent assembly for 
the whole of Siberia east of Lake 
Baikal. Vladivostok was the last to 
give in, but on December 5 voted to 


join. The elections were held on Jan- 
uary 9, and. although it is not yet 
certainly known to what extent they 
were fair and free from compulsion, 
the indications are satisfactory. The 
northern regions went about 85 per 
cent. non-Bolshevik, while Vladivos- 
tok, the worst place of all, gave a- 
slight Communist majority. For the 
whole, the non-Bolshevik majority 
was about 70 per cent. The Constitu- 
ent Assembly met at Chita January 
25, and is already reported to have 
adopted as the Constitution—or Fun- 
damental Laws, as they term it—prac- 
tically the same as had a little earlier 
been adopted by the Maritime Prov- 
ince. The latter is patterned after 
the American Constitution, with some 
points borrowed from the Swiss. Not 
the least interesting feature of it is 
its didactic tone and frequent appeals 
to civic duty. 

The attitude of the Communist 
party and its leaders toward the elec- 
tion of a popular representation was 
instructive. They stated that the 
party was still loyal to Moscow and 
subject to orders from the authori- 
ties there, but they recognized that 
they were in the minority, had no © 
hope of forcing their rule and pro- 
gramme, and must take their chance 
of attracting the public, and especially 
the peasants. In reality it was evi- 
dent that they were for the most part 
practical adventurers rather than fa- 
natics, and this new orientation, this 
attempt to take their place alongside 
the other parties, indicated clearly 
enough that they realized the eco- 
nomic failure and approaching col- 
lapse of the Soviet Government, and 
were seeking a chance to save their 
precious necks by a quick shift. 

While it would be unwisely opti- 
mistic to expect too much in the way 
of sagacity and submergence of par- 
tisan and personal ambitions in the 
newly established Government, there 
can be no doubt that the principles 
of personal liberty and private own- 
ership of property are thoroughly 
recognized, and there is every like- 
lihood of a revival of commercial life. 
The news of what has taken place 
at Chita will spread rapidly, and 
trading relations will undoubtedly be 
undertaken with Western Siberia, 


. 


-easus Armenia 
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which is still under the sway of Mos- 
cow. No military expedition could 


_ promise one-tenth the effect that this 


will have in undermining the Soviet 
power, especially as every day brings 
to Siberia fresh tales of the ruin, des- 
olation, and abject servitude prevail- 
ing in European Russia. It may well 
happen that the predictions made by 
many prominent Russians two years 
ago may still come true—that Rus- 
sia’s back door, Siberia, may provide 
the real entrance for the influences 
that will overthrow the Soviet 
régime. The peasants of Western Si- 
beria, corresponding to our own pio- 
neers, have always been more inde- 
pendent and self-reliant than their 
brethren in European Russia. They 
have suffered less, and their physical 
condition is better. If, therefore, the 
new Far Eastern Republic succeeds in 
attaining a reasonable degree of sta- 
bility, it may achieve momentous re- 
sults. On the one hand it will de- 
prive Japan of any excuse for con- 
tinued occupation, and on the other 
set in motion the strongest possible 
forces for the undermining of Bol- 
shevism and the reconstruction of 
Russia. 


A Lady in Distress 


NY HEN, to escape the horrible em- 

braces of Mustapha Kemal, Cau- 
invited Chicherin 
into her castle and yielded to his suit 
long-urged, that political Don Juan, 
in the heat of his infatuation, made 
many promises. Among them was 
the promise that Armenia should 
have back all those lands—mountain, 
forest, and tilth—she ‘‘owed yester- 
day.” Chicherin went further and, in 
the orgulous terms of a successful 
lover, told Mustapha his business was 
sped; he must avoid the lady’s de- 
mesnes. So Mustapha, not eager to 
try conclusions with so prow a 
knight, drew off from the castle pre- 
cincts; but he continued to overrun 
and harry the surrounding country. 
Now Don Juan soon tired of his fair 
conquest; he bethought him how im- 


- portant an ally Mustapha was, and 


that he should be conciliated. So he 
told Armenia that she might keep 
the castle and its immediate environs 
as his chatelaine; but for her lover’s 


sake and for the sake of the world- 
revolution (that lovely Utopia about 
which he had told her such marvelous 
tales), she must allow Mustapha to 
have the rest for the present. 

Armenia, being a lady of a high 
spirit, cried out that he need not 
think her friendless; there were 
many bold knights, her kindred, be- 
yond seas, who would avenge her and 
restore her lands. Don Juan only 
laughed and said these knights had 
known her plight, yet had done noth- 
ing, nor would. He had ’em all by 
the ears, he said, or in a blue funk 
at the very sound of his name. “But,” 
said he, as he clutched her unwilling 
in a last embrace, ‘‘my little chate- 
laine, wait patiently for the world- 
revolution. Everything will be all 
right then. And, mind you, my 
pretty sweeting, if my messenger 
should present himself with the du- 
plicate of this’ (and here he gave 
her a seal with a Red Lett carved 
thereon strangling a bourgeois lady, 
most movingly represented), “give 
him the castle keys. For this is my 
castle now.” 

So off rode Don Juan and made 
friends again with Mustapha, who 
promised not to disturb the chatelaine 
in the castle, and, in return for Chi- 
cherin’s allowing him to retain the 
lady’s demesnes, agreed to renew 
with him their compact of mutual 
help in their enterprises. Armenia, 
then, remains in her castle, deflow- 
ered and despairing; no sign of help 
from her kindred overseas; and she 
is justly afeared that Mustapha may 
break his promise and attack the 
castle. But this little comfort thou 
may’st have, Armenia: that thou hast 
much goodly royal company in thy 
misery. Thus Ariadne suffered at 
Theseus’ hands for Athens’ sake; no 
less did Dido endure from Aineas, 
that Rome might be built; thou too, 
in turn, Armenia, must be sacrificed 
to the world-revolution. So always 
must love be postponed by the polit- 
ical Don Juan to loftier things. 

When Chicherin and Mustapha met 
and pledged fellowship again, there 
was much merriment, greatly en- 
hanced by a scurrilous story devised 
by Mustapha’s court jester, entitled 
“Mediation.” Yet, despite mutual 


oaths and semblance of harmony, 
Mustapha and Chicherin each felt in 
his heart that ultimately they two 
would meet in mortal combat over 
the lady of the castle yonder, deflow- 
ered and desolate. Alas, poor Ar- 
menia! 


4 phat friendship game has been car- 

ried into literature. A and B, 
writing for metropolitan dailies, 
make a point of periodically saying a 
kind word for each other. Both are 
men with facile pens who could easily 
gain some reputation for cleverness 
with the unthinking, but neither 
would become a real figure in the 
world of letters without boosting. 
What we have to deal with is a form 
of propaganda in which Americans 
have now become expert, and one 
which is being practiced by a fairly 
large clique. The desideratum is rec- 
ognition by one’s own age, and pos- 
terity can go hang. This may be a 
piquant situation, but it means that 
those who are in a position to guide 
the popular taste and to form its lit- 
erary standards care little about ab- 
solute values, nor much, for that mat- 
ter, about comparative values; what 
they wish is to see themselves and 
their friends advanced, and to be 
known as tall fellows in their own 
generation. The feeling for genuine 
literature could not be in trickier 
hands, and literature itself could 
hardly have more lukewarm friends. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
February 4.] 


AFRICA: The gentlemen of the Pas- 
teur Institute at Paris are very hopeful 
of developing an effective tuberculin for 
human tuberculosis. They would partic- 
ularly like to experiment upon some of 
the anthropoid apes, because of their 
well-known susceptibility to tuberculosis. 
We make no doubt that, if the matter 
could be communicated to them, gibbons 
of Asia, orangs of Borneo, and gorillas 
and chimpanzees of Africa would eagerly 
offer themselves for the altruistic honors 
of such an experiment. An experiment 
station, with plenty of nice trees, will 
probably be established on the west coast 
of Africa; in which case the gibbons and 
orangs would lose this singular oppor- 
tunity of friendly: intercourse with their 
cousin Catarhini. 

But why Simiidae? Why not men for 
this experiment? The anthropoid apes 
are not so very numerous. We entertain 
a fond hope that, in the course of a mil- 
lion years or so, from some one of that 
family may be evolved a genus superior 
to Homo Sapiens, a genus without those 
faults which more than justify the satire 
of a Swift, a genus capable of collective 
wisdom, incapable of such behavior as 
Homo Sapiens exhibits to-day: for ex- 
ample, the naval competition, and the 
sordid pushing and pecking to get more 
than one’s proper share of Nature’s lar- 
gess; more undignified than the farm- 
yard scramble when the housewife scat- 
ters the corn. If there is any real 
decency in us, we will cherish our cousins, 
the Simiidae. When Nature selected 
Pithecanthropus for the experiment of a 
sapient being, she evidently made a little 
mistake. 


GERMANY: Herr Scheidemann de- 
clares with Teutonic elegance: “Hell is 
preferable to the Paris terms.” 

Hell, Herr Scheidemann, is preferable 
to many things; as: Petrograd after 
three years of Soviet rule, Berlin (for a 
number of reasons), the mind of the ex- 
Kaiser, and (some say) the United States 
since prohibition. 


GREAT BRITAIN: A little cloud 
scarcely bigger than a man’s hand, before 
the Great War; now acloud that’s drag- 
onish; soon, it is feared, to be a bellying 
horror overspreading the political wel- 
kin; and finally, so say the prophets of 
woe, to burst, involving the peoples of the 
earth in tempest and ruin: such is the 
Oil Question. We await with great inter- 
est the appearance of Great Britain’s 
answer to Secretary Colby’s note on the 
Mesopotamian mandate. Considering the 
immense importance of this question, it 


is to be hoped that our legislators will 
study all its aspects. Despite the well- 
known altruistic character of Standard 
Oil, it is to be feared that there may be 
something in arguments other than 
American. Standard Oil always ex- 


cepted, we are a cupidous generation—. 


all of us. To prevent a misconception, 
however, we should*add that Secretary 
Colby’s remarks anent Mesopotamian oil 
well-nigh convinced us; but, before pro- 
ceeding to the merry act of twisting the 
caudal honors of the British Lion, we 
should like to hear the reply. 


AUSTRIA: It is pleasant to learn that 
the Supreme Council have resolved to 
forgive Austria her reparations bill and 
her bill for the army of occupation, and 
to give their moral support to a corpora- 
tion which is being organized to finance 
Austrian industries. It will be recalled 
how long ago it was proposed to convene 
an assembly of representatives from all 
those territories which formerly were 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, to 
discuss their so preposterous relations. 
It is obvious that these territories are to 
a singular degree necessary to each other 
economically and industrially, and that 
they should be as intimate in these re- 
spects as they were under the Empire. 
The Supreme Council resolved to convene 
such an assembly in the near future. If 
only the genial light of good temper 
might supervene upon the dark dawning 
of the new era for the Danubian groups, 
all might yet be well, and Austria might 
be saved from the spiritual calamity of 
union with the German Confederation. 

RUSSIA: Here is a Moscow wireless 
that has the old familiar ring: “The 
Japanese must keep their promises and 
must remove all their troops from 
Siberia. They are not wanted. We are 
able to settle our own internal affairs.” 
CNY, Limes). 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: The 
Sultan and King Constantine of Greece 
have been invited to send representatives 
to confer with the Supreme Council in 
London on the 21st. It is not clear 
whether Mustapha Kemal has received a 
similar invitation. _Such a conference 
on the Treaty of Sevres without repre- 
sentation of Mustapha would. be like 
Hamlet without the Prince. At any rate, 
Mustapha has let it be known that accept- 
ance of such an invitation would be con- 
ditional on prior evacuation by the Allies 
of all Turkish territories, and waiver of 
the indemnity. After that, he might him- 
self go to London to accept congratula- 
tions. We recall that fascinating descrip- 
tion by a contemporary Greek of the 
entry of the Ottoman conquerors on that 
memorable day of 1453 into the church— 
thenceforward the mosque —of St. 


Sophia. The Greeks thought them gods! 
Of that breed is Mustapha, however Mr. 
Balfour may call him a bandit. The 
valiant Constantine also calls him a ban- 
dit, “a big bluff,’ ‘a big bubble;’’ “we 
could blow him off the map as we would 
blow a fly off a table.”” Constantine says 
his warriors have smashed the Nation- 
alists everywhere, that Kemal has no 
more than 3,000 troops. ‘These pe prave 
orts;” but the dispatches seem to belie 
the royal statements. Constantine speaks 
of the Supreme Council almost as dis- 
respectfully as of Mustapha, with whom 
he swears he will never lower himself to 
deal. [We rather incline to think that 
Mustapha and the king are both bluffing. | 

Mustapha is not the only Old Ottoman. 
The Grand Turk has his back up and will 
demand Smyrna and Armenia for Tur- 
key, and autonomy for Thrace; with 
other modest items. 

It is still open to the Armenians to 
embrace Islam; in which case they might 


become as important a factor in the Otto-- 


man as their forefathers were in the 
Byzantine Empire. ° 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: Mr. Vanderlip continues to make 
suggestions. He proposes to take from 
the Senate its treaty-making powers and 
transfer them to a Council of Foreign 
Relations, to consist of thirty members; 
the members to be elected at large from 
the country and to serve ten years, three 
members retiring each year, and half of 
them always being abroad learning 
things. 


We have been thinking this over, and — 


from the last item conclude that Mr. 
Vanderlip is an enemy of the Volstead 
Act. 

In the excitement over the Fordney 
Emergency Tariff Bill in the Senate, the 
Immigration Bill, the Anti-Strike Bill, 
soldiers’ bonus legislation, and the Colom- 
bia treaty seem to have been forgotten. 
It is said Senator Penrose has become 
enamored of that Byzantine creation, 
the Fordney Bill, and is resolved it shall 
get to a vote, even if other absolutely nec- 
esary legislation is fatally obstructed. 
“Use levity, sweet chuck!” 


THE UNIVERSE: Oh, Herr Ein- 
stein! How could you? Bereft of the 
attribute of infinity, the universe be- 
comes a stifling place. Gautama’s Nir- 
vana would allow of absolute extinction 
but the pestilent doctors have exploded 
that. That noblest of odes, Rochester’s 
“Ode to Nothing,” ceases to console us. 
There ain’t no such thing as nothing. 
Thus there is no escape, either to infinity 


or to nothing. In one form or another, we | 


are pigged together in a finite universe. 
HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Cabinet 


HEN President-elect Harding brings 

to an end the great quadrennial 
American guessing contest by announc- 
ing the names of those finally chosen to 
sit at his Cabinet table he will have given 
the clearest index that the public has yet 
had to his own political character and to 
that of his Administration. The revela- 
tion will arouse keener interest and pos- 
sess greater significance than most Cabi- 
net announcements for two reasons: first, 
because the independence of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s campaign and the overwhelming 
majority by which he was elected leave 
him singularly free to exercise his own 
choice in selecting his Cabinet; second, 
because his real character is probably 
less certainly known by the people than 
was that of any President-elect since 
Hayes. In these circumstances, and be- 
fore the event, it may not be without 
profit to consider what may be rightfully 
expected of the President’s Cabinet, and 
particularly of President Harding’s Cabi- 
net. 

Of the important functions which the 
Cabinet now performs in our political 
life, only one, that of administration, is 
definitely provided for in the Constitu- 
tion. That document contains no author- 
ity, express or implied, for the advisory 
council which the custom of more than a 
century has appended to the Presidency, 
and which to-day is universally accepted 
as one of our established institutions. 
For an understanding of the character- 
istics of this institution, therefore, we 
must look elsewhere than in the Consti- 
tution, we must turn to the statutes 
which created the several Departments, 
to constitutional law and practice, to cus- 
tom, and, by no means the least in im- 
portance, to the conception of the people 
of the United States as to what the 
Cabinet is, or should be. 

All of these sources confirm the opin- 
ion that, whatever other qualifications 
they may or may not possess, Cabinet 
members should be men of sufficient ad- 
ministrative ability: and experience to 
enable them to understand, control, and 
efficiently direct the operation of their 
respective departments. Pope’s dictum, 
that that Government which is best ad- 
ministered is best, has in it sufficient 
truth to be applicable in this connection. 
Several of the departments can be suc- 
cessfully administered only by men 
whose previous experience has given 
them special knowledge of, and won for 
them national recognition in, certain 
definite fields of endeavor. Among these 
are the Treasury, the Attorney General- 
ship, and the Department of Agriculture. 
Other posts call rather for a suitable 
background of general experience than 
for specialized technical training, as, for 
instance, the Departments of the Inter- 


ior, Commerce, and Labor. For the re- 
maining Departments the field from 
which proper selections can be made is 
somewhat wider. 

Passing beyond the question of admin- 
istrative qualifications, the Cabinet should 
contain men who, as a group, will enable 
it to perform a variety of services for 
the President, the Congress, and the 
people. First, it should be a:council of 
statesmen to whom the President can 
and should look for advice upon grave 
matters of national policy. The Ameri- 
can Presidency is the most powerful of- 
fice in the world to-day, with the possible 
exception of the Lloyd George Premier- 
ship, and it is no accident that custom 
and practice have made it plural in de- 
liberation . . . while single in responsi- 
bility. Our constitutional law does not 
require any President to consult with his 
Cabinet, or even to have one; unbroken 
precedent and the universal expectation 
of the people should always lead him to 
do both. There is a public expectation 
that he will consult with these responsi- 
ble advisers, not necessarily upon every 
great question, but habitually. Recent 
history would seem to confirm this state- 
ment. Furthermore, there is a very gen- 
eral feeling that the members of the 
Cabinet should be men whose advice must 
be respectfully considered, even though 
not always followed. To paraphrase 
Bagehot, they may not always turn the 
President’s course, but they should al- 
ways be able to trouble his mind. 

Akin to and merging into this concep- 
tion of the Cabinet as a great council of 
state is what President Wilson has called 
the historical practice of regarding it as 
a party council. If the Constitution and 
the statutes have furnished the basic 
machinery of our national Government, 
political parties have supplied many addi- 
tional and essential parts, besides much 
of the driving power, the lubricant, and 
the directing force. If the chief engi- 
neer is to be in control he must work 
through the medium of his political 
party. The Cabinet is the proper place 
for at least some of the men whose co- 
operation is necessary for the achieve- 
ment of this end. President Wilson had 
this in mind when, before going to the 
White House, he declared that, “inas- 
much as, whether we wish it or not, the 
President is necessarily a party leader, 
ex-officio, there ought to be some regular, 
open, responsible connection established 
between him and his party”; and he be- 
lieved that the Cabinet should help to 
form such a connection. With few ex- 
ceptions our Presidents have acted upon 
this theory. 

In practical politics such leadership in 
the Cabinet operates in several directions. 
First, it helps to bridge the constitu- 


tional gap between the White House and 
the Capitol. The President, who has 
come to be regarded as the political 
leader of the people, and who, rightly or 
wrongly, is held in large part responsible 
for the action or inaction of Congress, 
must know to a nicety what the legisla- 
ture can be led or coerced into doing. It 
should not be forgotten that it was the 
legislation of Woodrow Wilson’s first 
term that makes those years a golden 
period in American history; that domes- 
tic reforms obtained by means of Acts 
of Congress are to-day, and probably al- 
ways will be, regarded as Wilson’s great- 
est constructive achievement. And few 
will deny, no matter whom they may 
blame, that his second term met with 
catastrophe and is dragging to a dismal 
close because he failed to maintain his 
leadership either in Congress as a whole, 
or even in his own party. The separation 
of the executive and the legislative pow- 
ers is an outworn dogma so far as the 
normal, day-to-day operation of the 
American Government is concerned. But 
let a chief executive neglect, or disdain, 
or be unable to use the political institu- 
tions which have made it so, then this 
ancient creed once more may become a 
vital force, capable of paralyzing the 
government, rendering impotent the Ad- 
ministration, and _ultimately banishing 
the President and his party “into the 
wilderness.” Of these unifying political 
institutions none is of greater impor- 
tance than the Cabinet, unless perchance, 
in certain crises, it be the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

Besides being a necessary link between 
the executive and the legislature, the 
Cabinet may be an effective instrument 
of liaison between the President and his 
great constituency beyond the borders of 
the District of Columbia. In this con- 
stituency, by far the greatest and the 
most inspiring that the world has ever 
known, the President is not only the 
leader of an organized party, but is also 
the chief magistrate of all of the people. 
And, to recur again to the observations 
of Mr. Wilson, if he actually be a leader 
both of his party and of the nation, noth- 
ing can permanently stand against him. 
But there are many, and Mr. Harding is 
among them, who believe that the Presi- 
dent should not be a solitary leader; who 
feel that a government virtually directed 
in its non-judicial branches by a chief 
executive made all-powerful through his 
personal leadership of one hundred mil- 
lion people is contrary to the spirit of 
American institutions, wrong in princi- 
ple, and likely to lead to disaster. This 
view would suggest the use of the Cabi- 
net as a means of contact through which 
influence may pass in both directions, as 
an aid to leadership, but as a guarantee 
against dictatorship. 

What then. may be expected, and what 
may be hoped for? Clearly inevitable 
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are a Tobias Hert, a Harry M. Daugh- 
erty, an Albert B. Fall: that is to say, 
a certain number of men who are im- 
portant because they are politicians, and 
not political figures because they are 
otherwise important. Good people of a 
certain type will righteously and trium- 
phantly exclaim, “I told you so,” when 
they read the names of such men in the 
headlines, forgetting that they are nec- 
essary in our system, and, further, that 
they are at least as genuinely representa- 
tive of the majority of politically active 
Americans as are other individuals per- 
haps more pleasing to the idealist. Be- 
yond the distinctly political group the 
process of trial and error which Mr. 
Harding has employed seems to have left 
outstanding are several men generally 
recognized as being both available and 
worthy of portfolios in the new Repub- 
lican Cabinet, any or all of whom might 
be appointed without increasing or de- 
creasing the pulse or the blood pressure 
of a single disinterested citizen. 

Not so, however, in the cases of the 
possible appointees to the ranking port- 
folio, and of Herbert Hoover. Upon his 
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personal merits either Mr. Hughes or: 


Mr. Root would be acceptable to the 
country, and I believe that a lesser man 
would be distinctly unacceptable. But in 
all of the circumstances I believe that the 
appointment of Mr. Hughes would be 
generally interpreted and widely ap- 
proved as an act of independence and as 
a confirmation of Mr. Harding’s state- 
ment to the Senate that he intended to 
uphold and exercise all of the preroga- 
tives of the Presidency. As for Mr. 
Hoover, the country wants him, regard- 
less of the politicians. His appointment 
would discredit much of the worst, and 
confirm much of the best that has been 
said of the President-elect: it would be 
hailed as the act of an independent 
statesman looking towards the future 
rather than to the past. No matter what 
portfolio he might hold, Mr. Hoover’s 
presence in the Cabinet would inspire 
public confidence in the entire Govern- 
ment. There’s magic in his name, and 
the Harding Administration will need a 
touch of magic. 


RALSTON HAYDEN 


The Psychology of the Greek Crisis 


HE defeat of Mr. Venizelos and the 

victory of King Constantine’s fol- 
lowers at the elections of November 14 
might be considered, at first sight, as a 
retrogression of democracy in the land 
which has been the cradle of democracy ; 
as a victory of the Germanophiles among 
a people who owe their freedom to the 
Entente Powers. Such a _ conclusion 
would not be absolutely correct, although 
it contains a certain amount of truth. 
The Greek people, who in 1863 banished 
King Otho for his tendencies towards ab- 
solutism, will always remain democratic. 
That they voted for King Constantine, 
apparently forgetting his declaration 
that concerning the nation’s foreign pol- 
icy he would hold himself responsible 
only to God, is due to other reasons, the 
importance of which I shall discuss. 

It was a mystical worship which led 
the voters of November 14 to call Con- 
stantine back to his throne. What was 
the source of this sentiment? 

History tells how centuries ago the 
Turks and the Bulgars coming from Asia 
overran the Greek provinces and sub- 
jected the Greek people to Mahomet II. 
Since the liberation of Old Greece in 
1829, the few Greeks who became free 
had but one idea: how to liberate the 
many Greeks who still remained under 
the Turkish and Bulgarian yokes. Among 
the unliberated lands, Constantinople, 
which to-day has a population of over 
400,000 Greeks, that is a Greek popula- 
tion larger than that of Athens, always 
occupied and occupies to-day a position 
altogether sacred. The wish ‘On to the 


City” is a national wish; it constitutes 
the symbol of national faith for all the 
Greeks in whatever part of the world 
they may be. A Greek tradition, handed 
down through the period of almost five 
centuries, says that the last Greek king 
at Constantinople, Constantine Palezo- 
logos, who fell in 1453 fighting against 
the Turks, did not die. He turned to 
marble. And he will come to life again 
when the Greek mass is resumed at 
Santa Sophia, which is stil] a Turkish 
mosque. 

A part of the same tradition also says 
“A Constantine surrendered it and a 
Constantine shall recapture it.” Sensi- 
tive as the Greek people are, it is nat- 
ural that they should feel deeply the pain 
of the Turkish yoke and the pleasure of 
that hopeful tradition. For this reason 
immediately after the Greeks were liber- 
ated, about a century ago, they desired to 
possess a Greek king bearing the name of 
Constantine Paleologos, so that he might 
bring about the realization of the tradi- 
tion. In fact, one of the reasons why 
King Otho was banished was because he 
did not have ason. The joy of the peo- 
ple when Queen Olga, wife of King 
George, who succeeded Otho, gave birth 
to a male child, in 1868, was unbounded. 
Not only his parents but the entire Greek 
people, as if by common consent, gave 
him the name of Constantine. He is 
the present King of Greece. 

Influenced by the reputation at that 
time of German pedagogy, King George 
entrusted the education of his son Con- 
stantine to a German tutor named 
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Lueders, which quite displeased King 
George’s premier, the Anglophile Tri- 
coupis. Later, in order to make a first- 
class military man of him who was des- 
tined to lead the Greek army to Constan- 
tinople, King George sent Constantine to 
Germany to study in the War Academy 
of Berlin. There the future king fell in 
love with the Kaiser’s sister, who became 
Queen Sophia of Greece. 

But neither German military art nor 
the wishes of the Greek people were suf- 
ficient to lead Crown Prince Constantine 
to victory in 1897. The cry for reorgani- 
zation of the army led to the military 
revolution of 1909. The revolutionist of- 
ficers, blaming the incapacity of the royal 
family, sent away, not only from the 
army but also from all Greece, all the 
princes, Constantine included. Later, in 
1910, when Mr. Venizelos was called from 
Crete by the Military League to re- 
organize Greece, it became necessary for 
him to exert his entire authority to ob- 
tain the return of the princes. 

Taking account of the moral decompo- 
sition to which Greece had been brought 
by the old political parties, Mr. Venizelos 
sought to unite the dynasty, the people, 


-and the army into a solid unit and to 
breathe into that unit his own strong will : 


to act. In 1912, when hostilities against 
Turkey were about to begin, he placed 
Constantine, the Crown Prince, at the 
head of the army. It is this act of Veni- 
zelos to which King Constantine owes his 
popularity to-day. For the Greek army 
under Constantine not only defeated the 
Turks and liberated Saloniki and Jan- 
nina, but a little later (June, 1913) it 
defeated the Bulgarians also, liberating 
Serres, Drama, and Kavalla. In these 
triumphs of Greece the Greek people saw, 
besides the genius of Venizelos, signs of 
the fulfillment of the tradition that a 
Greek king bearing the name of Con- 


stantine was destined to recover the na- | 


tional inheritance. This is the main rea- 
son for the mystical worship with which 
King Constantine is surrounded. 

The reader will doubtless ask: How 
is it, then, that his attitude during the 
war, which attitude Mr. Venizelos char- 
acterized many times as pro-German, ab- 
solutistic, and in general anti-national, 


did not reduce this popularity? 


During the period beginning February, 
1915, and ending with the day of the 
king’s dismissal from Greece, June 13, 


1917, the Greek people heard constantly 


the following sermon from their beloved 
monarch, ‘‘Venizelos wants to lead you to 
war, not for your own interests, but be- 
cause the interests of the foreigners de- 
mand it. You are in danger of meeting 
the fate of Belgium. I, the King, leader 
of armies, Constantine, to whom Hellen- 
ism has entrusted the realization of its 
ideals, know when Greece should fight. At 
present she must remain neutral.” Dis- 
closures were made by Mr. Venizelos, 
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both during the national movement of 
Saloniki and afterwards, to show that 
King Constantine refused to fight against 
Germany and her Allies, not because he 
really intended to fight later, but be- 
cause he did not wish to displease the 
Kaiser and because he aimed at creating 
a rupture between the Allies in order to 
lead Greece to the side of the Central 
Powers.. These were very powerful argu- 
ments against the King, but, even during 
the last political campaign, they did not 
receive the necessary dissemination, ow- 
ing to the gross negligence of Venizelos’ 
followers, while the King’s point of view 
had been spread far and wide even among 
the smallest. villages, and had gained 
many followers, as inactivity is usually 
more agreeable than fighting, and be- 
cause it was the wish of a king so beloved 
as Constantine. This love for Constan- 
tine was strengthened by the circum- 
stances under which he was obliged to 
leave Greece. Hence King Constantine 
was not only the laurel-crowned army 
leader of 1913 but also a martyr, as Mr. 
Gounaris recently called him. 

Mr. Venizelos, on the other hand, ex- 
erting all his personal charm and infiu- 
ence, exploiting the Greeks’ love for 


liberty and awakening the inherited ha-. 


tred of every Greek against the Turks 
and Bulgars, was able to lead the Greek 
army to _ splendid victories against 
Greece’s enemies. But when victory had 
crowned the Greek arms and the war-in- 
toxication had subsided, the Greek peo- 
ple’s thoughts turned towards their 
“martyr king.” The opponents of Mr. 
Venizelos proved better psychologists 
than his unworthy collaborators, he him- 
self being obliged to be away from Greece 
for twenty months after the armistice 
was signed, negotiating the treaties of 
Neuilly and Sévres. His opponents said 
to the Greek people: “‘At the election of 
November 14 we must show our love for 
Constantine. It is true that Mr. Veni- 
zelos brought glory to Greece, and at 
another time we can show our gratitude 
to him. But now we must, without fail, 
bring back our Constantine.” 

The unexpected death of King Alexan- 
der contributed much to the success of 
the anti-Venizelists. If Alexander had 
been living at the time of the elections, 
Venizelos would not have brought up the 
question of succession to the throne. Tak- 
ing advantage of his tragic fate, the op- 
ponents of Mr. Venizelos, representing the 
old political parties which he had crushed 
in 1910, found an excellent opportunity 
to revenge themselves. To succeed, they 
expounded no political programme, ex- 
cept indefinite phrases and bitter denun- 
ciations of the “tyranny” of the great 
Prime Minister. They raised the image 
of the exiled king as their only banner. 
And they won. 

S. PROTONOTARIOS 

Athens, Greece 
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Correspondence 


Patriotism and Class Feeling 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The passage of the Farmers’ Aid Bill 
suggests that we are a step nearer the 
demise of democracy—a form of govern- 
ment which many of our compatriots still 
fondly imagine can be found in its most 
developed form in the United States. 
Despite the free publicity given to the 
Pilgrims, and the recently-coined phrase 
“100 per cent. Americanism,” there is a 
divergence between the Americanism of 
to-day and that of our ancestors. 

Just what this “hundred per cent. 
Americanism”—undoubtedly Simon-pure 
—may be, it is hard to say. If one had 
to summarize the early brand of Amer- 
icanism in one phrase, perhaps no better 
could be found than the oft-quoted “All 
men are born free and equal”’—a phrase 
which stands near the cornerstone of our 
national edifice. More and more often, 


of recent years, we note the growth of . 


class-legislation: in the field of manners, 
the Prohibitionists’ success has inspired 
other fanatics to draw up a code of blue 
laws; in the political field, the Irish- 
American follows the German-American 
and other hyphenates whose activities 
have been, at best, diluted to a fifty per 
cent. Americanism; and it may be ques- 
tioned, perhaps, whether the hundred per 
cent. Californianism, and the hundred 
and one per cent. anti-Japanism of the 
Far West includes a hundred per cent. 
Americanism, measured by the old stand- 
ards. In the economic field, the adher- 
ents of the Plumb Plan will doubtless 
receive new encouragement by the farm- 
ers’ success; while the union agitators 
who decry the open shop will continue to 
maintain that all men are free to join 
the union—and that that was all any- 
body meant by the phrase, anyway. 
Have the days gone by when we can 
think and act, not as fanatics or brewers, 
not as Irish or Californians, not as farm- 
ers, or railroad men, or union laborers, 
or even as capitalists, but as Americans? 
Can we no longer expect a square deal 
unless we organize, with others of our 
“class,” into a combination § strong 
enough to attack other “‘classes’”? Must 
we divide the country into classes, as 
language is divided into dialects, and 
technical vocabularies, sport jargons, and 
slang, without a common meeting-ground 
which everyone can understand? <A 
schoolboy once defined the Constitution 
as “that part at the back of the book 
which nobody reads”; the poor document 
has been amended so often recently, and 
bids fair to undergo so many more mod- 
ifications, that it is hard for some of us 
to find out just what our forefathers 
were aiming at—but surely justice for 
all, and malice toward none, and a gov- 


. 


ernment of all classes, by all classes, and 
for all classes, may be distinguished 
through the mists. 

If this be “hundred per cent. Ameri- 
canism,” it is time to call a halt on class 
legislation—whether in the field of man- 
ners, or of politics, or of economics—and 
to go back to a Government of law rather 
than of laws, and a spirit of patriotism 
rather than of class feeling. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 

Boston, January 4 


Toads and Snakes in 
Maryland 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Apropos of your justly appreciative 
review of Kittredge’s “Old Farmer and 
His Almanac,” may I beg a little space? 
Not the least interesting chapter in that 
fascinating volume is the author’s talk 
on the Toad and the Spider. He gives 
the following bit of “natural history’, 
extracted from the Almanac for 1798: 

“A toad was seen fighting with a 
spider in Rhode Island; and when the 
former was bit, it hopped to a plantain 
leaf, bit off a piece, and then engaged 
with the spider again. After this had 
been repeated sundry times, a spectator 
pulled up the plantain, and put it out of 
the way. The toad, on being bit again, 
jumped to where the plantain had stood; 
and as it was not to be found, she hopped 
around several times, turned over on her 
back, swelled up, and died immediately. 
This is an evident demonstration that 
the juice of the plantain is an antidote 
against the bites of those venomous in- 
sects” (p..104). 

Kittredge traces this “widespread 
piece of legendary lore” to Van Helmont, 
“the great Flemish chemist and medical 
reformer” of Shakespeare’s time. The 
narrative shortly afterwards turns up 
in England, where it was _ poetically 
treated by Richard Lovelace. The scien- 
tifically-minded Sir Thomas Browne, the 
learned physician of Norwich, put the 
story to the test and found that the toad 
swallowed seven spiders when the duelists 
were placed in a glass jar. 

A peculiarly interesting variant was 
told me recently some thirty miles south 
of Baltimore. The narrator, G——— P 
purported to have been an eye-witness. 
While at work one day he encountered a 
blacksnake and a toad at combat. The 
latter, becoming exhausted, withdrew to 
a milkweed, bit-into it, then hopped back 
to renew the attack. This was repeated 
“eight or ten times.” Finally G 
P—— pulled up the weed and threw it 
over the fence. He then stood aside and 
waited for developments. The _ toad, 
finding the milkweed gone upon its re- 
turn, reeled and fell over dead. 

ERNEST P. KUHL 
Goucher College, Baltimore, December 10 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


A History OF THE TRANSPORT SERVICE, 
by Vice. Admiral Albert Gleaves, 
U. S. N., Commander of Convoy 
Operations in the Atlantic, 1917-1919. 
Doran. 


Adventures and experiences of 


United States transports and 


cruisers in the world war. 


Tue Art or Letters, by Robert Lynd. 
Scribner. 

Essays—from the London Mer- 
cury, the New Statesman, and other 
periodicals—upon a score of writers 
and literary topics, from Mr. Pepys 
to Mr. Saintsbury. 


THe MurbdEr oF Epwin Droop, by Percy 
T. Carden. Cecil Palmer. 
Perhaps the tenth book which has 
been published in the attempt to 
solve the puzzle of Dickens’ last 
novel, “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood.” 


R. ARTHUR SEVORY’S “Grain and 
Chaff from an English Manor” 
(Houghton Mifflin) improves with fur- 
ther reading. To use the hackneyed but 
useful description: it is a book to keep 
at hand, to pick up and read a little in, 
from time to time. In the chapter on 
“Labourers and Villagers’ he briefly de- 
scribes a “Skimmington,” a noisy sere- 
nade, beating upon pots and pans, given 
by villagers outside the house of a woman 
whose matrimonial conduct had offended 
the local ideas of morality. The author 
mentions the fact that such a ceremony is 
also depicted in Hardy’s “Mayor of Cas- 
terbridge.” A much more elaborate ob- 
servance of what is called, I think, a 
“Skimmity riding’ is detailed in Eden 
Phillpotts’s ‘The Whirlwind.” 


A conscientious attempt to write a his- 
tory of the Mormon Church is Stuart 
Martin’s “The Mystery of Mormonism” 
(London: Odhams Press, Ltd.) Despite 
its title, which suggests romance, the 
book seems to be, first of all, a history of 
the Church from Joseph Smith’s first 
“vision” in 1820. Romance and adven- 
ture, murders and executions are de- 
scribed in the course of the narrative, 
and the book of more than three hundred 
pages is anything but dull. There has 
ever been great interest among English 
writers in the Latter Day Saints. Mr. 
Martin makes no attempt to gloss over 
the dark incidents in the past. He af- 
firms his belief in the failure of the Mor- 
mons to give up polygamy; and he de- 
scribes the power of the Church in poli- 
tics. The present leaders, with whom he 
has talked, are, he believes, sincere in 
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their religion. Personally, he found them 
“pleasant, kindly gentlemen.” 


“What seems to be wanted, then, in a 
book-reviewer is that, without being 
servile, he should be swift to praise, and 
that, without being censorious, he should 
have the courage to blame.” The sen- 
tence is from Mr. Robert Lynd’s “The 
Art of Letters” (Scribner). It contains 
nothing novel, but the reiteration of the 
fact that criticism and reviewing do not 
consist solely of the expression of un- 
favorable opinion, is always useful. Mr. 
Lynd has written good sense about book 
reviewing before this. His present vol- 
ume consists chiefly of reviews of various 
books about Bunyan, Donne, Horace Wal- 
pole, Cowper, Shelley, Wilde, Tennyson, 
Meredith, and others. He is a foe to the 
sort of biography which conceals the 
weaknesses of the great, and there is an 
unsparing recital of the faults, great and 
small, and the eccentricities of all these 
men. It is an honest attempt to combat 
the old-style muffled biography—the “re- 
ticent” kind of writing, which is all 
reticence and nothing else. He calls 
Pepys’s Diary a “shocking”’ book, not so 
much because of Samuel’s philanderings, 
perhaps, as because of his mixing them 
with psalm-singing and other holy exer- 
cises. To me, the discovery that Mere- 
dith had a snobbish fear that someone 
should discover that his father was a 
tailor, is a more shocking thing than all 
the intrigues of Pepys. 


Admiral Gleaves’s book, “A History of 
the Transport Service” (Doran) is a his- 
tory of operations in the Atlantic by our 
navy. He includes some especially inter- 
esting narratives of naval officers on tor- 
pedoed ships, or captured by German sub- 
marines, or otherwise undergoing un- 
usual experiences. One little anecdote 
of his own is piquant. He attended, as 
Commandant of the New York Navy 
Yard, a Juncheon on the Vaterland, in 
May, 1914. German officials and the Ger- 
man Ambassador were present. It was 
the great ship’s first voyage; she had 
been extensively advertised as the biggest 
and finest ship in the world. He asked 
one of the Hamburg-American officials 
how many troops the liner could carry. 
He replied, smiling, ‘“‘Ten thousand, and 
we built her to bring them over here.” 
Admiral Gleaves also smiled, and re- 
marked that we should be ready to meet 
them when they came. He adds, dryly, 
“The next time I was on board the ship 
was three years later; she was at the same 
pier, she had a new name, she was flying 
the Stars and Stripes, and was being 
fitted out to carry 10,000 American 
troops to Europe to fight Germany.” 


On the jacket which covers my copy of 
Mr. Carden’s “The Murder of Edwin 
Drood” (Cecil Palmer) is an advertise- 
ment of a book “‘by J. Thomas Looney.” 
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There may be something in this juxta- 
position, for I observe that Mr. Ybarra, 
who reviewed the Drood book for the 
New York Times, plainly regards all the 
“Droodists” as so many simpletons. Re- 
cently, I heard of an American official in 
Europe who learned how to say “You 
poor fish!” in eleven different languages. 
What use he made of this accomplish- 
ment is unknown to me, but Mr. Ybarra 
evidently desires to apply a similar term 
to all those who like to puzzle over the 
question whether Edwin Drood was 
really murdered, and the lesser problem, 
—who was Datchery? 

The reviewer may sneer as he likes; if 
it is not base to read detective and mys- 
tery stories which were completed, why 
is it silly to try to guess at the outcome 
of one of the very best of them all, which 
happens to be unfinished? I would cheer- 
fully walk a mile for each year of my age 
to get another book as good as Dickens’s 
last novel, and I would repeat the per- 
formance next week if I could get as 
much fun from it as I have had from 
Edwin Drood. 

Mr. Carden’s book is for the more or 
less completely besotted Droodist. It is 
doubtful if any other reader will under- 
stand it. The author gives a sort of 
narrative, supposed to be recounted by 
Jasper, and reinforced by many notes, in 
which are set forth his own theories. 
Briefly, these are that Drood was really 
murdered (Pearson, J., dissenting) and 
that Datchery was Tartar (Pearson, J., 
dissenting again). It is rather difficult 
to follow, because the words of the novel 
are often quoted directly, without quota- 
tion marks, but it is all highly ingenious. 
In his assertion that Drood was really 
murdered when Dickens was interrupted 
in the writing by his own death, Mr. Car- 
den is presumptuous. Many extremely well 
informed readers and critics have agreed 
to that, but there are enough who have 
held the opposite opinion to make it a 
question still debatable. It is not settled 
that the murder had really taken place, 
no matter what Dickens told Forster or 
his illustrator, Sir Luke Fildes. And 
among those who believed that Drood es- 


-caped are Richard A. Proctor (who wrote 


one of the best books on the subject), 
Andrew Lang, William Archer, Dr. Mon- 
tague James, Cecil Chesterton, and 
Clement Shorter. 

But Mr. Carden’s book, while hardly 
so interesting as some of the others on 
the subject, is, as I said, ingenious. He 
has actually employed aerial photography 
to map out the surroundings of Rochester 
Cathedral. And his fixing the date of 
the murder, or the attempt at murder, as 
midnight, December 24-25, 1842, is an 
extremely clever bit of reasoning. It 
illustrates the minute care with which 
the devout “Droodist’’ examines every 
scrap of evidence. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Power and Plenty for All 


Success FUNDAMENTALS. By Orison Swett 
Marden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 

O one more assiduously twangs the 
harp in praise of the god of success 

than does Mr. Marden. He is (if one 
excepts a feeble forerunner, Samuel 
Smiles) the founder of the cult; he is its 
recognized high priest, and it behooves 
us to hear his chant. The later priests 
and prophets who, with megaphone and 
tom-tom, have invaded this cult, each 
with a specific and patented short-cut to 
the goal, have all won a following. But 
in spite of the terrific din they have 
raised, they have not succeeded in drown- 
ing out the strains of the original cele- 
brant. For my part, I choose the broader 
ritual and the quieter cadences of the 
founder. 

The fundamentals of success would ap- 
pear to be health, efficiency, the art of 
“finding oneself,” confidence, and an un- 
derstanding and observance of the “law 
of opulence.” Confidence would ap- 
pear. to be the greatest of these; for 
with its full development all things are 
possible, despite the most grievous handi- 
caps. You must believe in yourself; you 
must know that you can reach the height 
desired. ‘To think you can is to create 
the force that can,” you are counseled; 
and the dictum is further enforced by its 
complementary: ‘He can who thinks he 
can.” 

There was Hercules, for instance—a 
most estimable pattern to follow. No one 
who saw him needed any proof of his 
godlike powers. ‘“‘Whether he stood or 
sat, worked or was idle, spoke or was 
silent, he looked the part of a god. His 
very presence radiated power, superb 
force.”’ Each of us, the meekest or the 
frailest, may be like that if only we will 
sufficiently think ourselves in the part. 
Or take Napoleon—another excellent ex- 
ample. It was his “colossal faith in him- 
self that made him a king among men in 
his line. Napoleon never wavered 
in his belief in Napoleon; never doubted 
that he was born to do the thing he at- 
tempted.”’ We can all be in the Napoleon 
class if only we think hard enough. Does 
one prefer to be a Henry Ford or a 
Galileo? The same rule holds. Be con- 
fident and thrice confident, and you can. 

The doubter, unconfident and queru- 
lous, may raise some statistical objec- 
tions. How many Herculeses, Napoleons, 
Henry Fords, and Galileos, he may ask, 
are possible in a generation? How many 
Presidents of the United States, he may 
further ask, or even Senators or Repre- 
sentatives in Congress? For the last 
decade, he may reflect, there has been at 
least the chance of one Representative to 
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every 211,877 of the population; but 
an unfeeling Congress has now shortened 
the chance to one in 242,415. Or take 
the railroads, the skeptic may continue. 
Among the two millions or more em- 
ployees what is the proportion of chances 
for becoming one of the 6,000 general 
officers? 

Or the doubter may take another tack. 
He may point out his own futile strivings 
in following the law of confidence to the 
achievement of a desired end. How 
fiercely, with what utter absorption of 
my being, he may say, did I, in the days 
of my aspiring youth, wish and strive to 
be a John Paul Jones or a John L. Sul- 
livan! And yet, for all I did and thought 
and aspired, the flow of time brought me 
no nearer to my goal. Perhaps, indeed, 
I chose unwisely, he may admit. 
I should have picked upon Hercules, 
Napoleon, Galileo, or Henry Ford. In 
truth no specific assurance is given in 
the matter of duplicating the life and 
career of the great sea captain or of the 
great pugilist. But the all-conquering 
power of confidence, he will still insist, 
is asserted broadly, uncompromisingly, 
absolutely; and he should not, perhaps, 
be severely blamed if he concludes that 
it ought to have been graced by some 
slight qualification. 

With such cavilings the high-priest of 
the cult can of course have no patience. 
Perhaps they are not even present to his 
consciousness. He grants them, indeed, 
no mention. If he thinks of them at all, 
he may regard them as merely the self- 
indulgent cries of weaklings, unable to 
rise, unable to “hold the triumphant 
thought” of success. What they took to 
be confidence in themselves was no more 
than a languid wistfulness. Confidence 
is for the confident. It reveals itself by 
its works, its achievements. Where there 
is no achievement, or where there is 
something less than the attainment of 
the desired end, there has been no exer- 
cise of confidence in the godlike, the 
Mardenian, sense. 

Moreover, the unsuccessful ones may 
have overlooked another and vital matter 
in this preceptive code. That is an under- 
standing and faithful observance of the 
“law of opulence.” For certain it is that 
material means—coins, banknotes, deeds, 
mortgages, and so forth—ample to over- 
flowing, go along with success, and there 
is a law for their acquirement. It is a 
law “‘that is just as definite as the law 
of gravitation and that moves just as 
unerringly.”” Poverty is solely a mental 
disease; “wealth is created mentally first; 


‘it is thought out before it becomes a 


reality ;” there is no pauperism without 
the pauper mind. One may wonder why 
this law has not been made known in 
Soviet Russia, or let us say, in Austria. 
Of course, to be efficacious it has to be 
understood and thought about continu- 
ously and most intensely. But in Cen- 
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tral or Eastern Europe to-day there must 
be millions of persons, from babes to 
graybeards, who would be glad to give it 
a most intensive trial if it were brought 
to their attention. 

The unsuccessful ones may also have 
overlooked a little matter closely linked 
with the law of opulence—in fact, a con- 
stituent part of it. That is piety. We 
must believe in God. Faith in God means 
faith in ourselves, we are counseled in 
one place. God, we are reminded in an- 
other, is the source of abundance; and 
man, being His offspring, “must be a 
part, an indestructible part, of this sup- 
ply.”” He who fully grasps this divine 
truth “will never more know poverty or 
lack of any kind.” 

This, then, seems to be the heart of the - 
gospel: Confidence and the thought of 
opulence will get you anywhere and line 
your chamber walls, like Montezuma’s, 
with bars of gold. If there doesn’t hap- 
pen to be thus much gold in the world, the 
Almighty will obligingly make some 
more. It is a fascinating gospel, bold 
and inclusive and richly prophetic of 
blessings. If to the hard-headed it seems 
somewhat utopian, there is still this to 
be said for it: it is less utopian and at 
the same time more humane than some 
of its competitors. There is, for instance, 
the gospel of the fanatic Reds that opu- 
lence is to come by way of universal im- 
poverishment, dictatorships, and firing 
squads. Speaking solely for himself, the 
present reviewer must say frankly that 
he can not rid himself of certain ob- 
stinate questionings, dubieties, de- 
murrers, reservations, and the like re- 
garding the efficacy of the Mardenian 
gospel. But on a straight vote between 
Marden and. Lenin his ballot goes un- 
hesitatingly to Marden. 

W. J. GHENT 


Henry Holt’s Cosmos 


Tue Cosmic RELATIONS AND IMMORTALITY. By 
Henry Holt. Being a second edition of 
the author’s treatise, “On the Cosmic Rela- 
tions.” 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. 

T IS plain that this book, in spite of its 
size, has met with much better success 
than falls to most serious attempts in its 
subject; it has appealed to a wide public 

as a genuine human document, as a 

trustworthy historical record, and as a 

both daring and cautious guess at truth. 

Published first in November, 1914, it was 

reprinted in March, 1915, and now re- 

appears, in great part, a reprint but with 

a solid addition of seventy pages and 

with the twenty pages of the “Final 

Summary” rewritten. The additions are 

to keep it abreast with the further in- 

vestigations of the last five years and 
also to record the author’s reactions to 
these. For first and last, for better and 
for worse, the book is deeply stamped 
with the personality of its writer, and 
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its success is probably to a great extent 
due to the recognition on the part of its 
readers that this is emphatically his 
book and renders how he felt and 
thought, step by step, throughout. 

A book so weighted with personality 
* and suggestion is, of necessity, not over- 
easy to read, however amply it may re- 
ward careful reading. There are twisted 
in its cord three strands which, while 
they have intimate and essential rela- 
tions with one another, must constantly 
be traced out by the reader as separate. 
It is (i) an attempt at an ‘objective 
statement of the evidence for the phe- 
nomena, such as may be gathered from 
the proceedings of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research. On this side it is simi- 
lar to F. W. H. Myers’ “Human Per- 
sonality’ and to some of F. Podmore’s 
books. But (ii) it contains elements of, 
and materials towards, a spiritual biog- 
raphy of Mr. Holt himself, and (iii) it is 
based upon an hypothesis of the nature 
of the universe and is a contribution to 
an elucidation of that hypothesis. That 
these three have affected one another, 
backwards and forwards, it would, of 
course, be easy to demonstrate. 

I. His statement of the phenomena 
and of the evidence for them is quite 
fairly complete—more complete, prob- 
ably, and up to date than in any other 
single work—within the limits of his in- 
terest, and his interest was evidently 
largely guided by his personal experi- 
ence. Thus a schoolboy experience in 
1857 left in his mind the possibility of 
accepting simple forms of telekinesis, 
and in the early seventies he had tele- 
pathic experiences with Charles H. 
Foster. These formed a basis. But 
gradually his interest has widened—he 
is himself very frank on this—and his 
feeling for the possibilities has increased 
until now he takes into full account the 
purely physical phenomena recorded, for 
example, by W. J. Crawford and has an 
open mind towards materialization. To 
some, no doubt, this will suggest. the in- 
sidious growth of superstition; to the 
present reviewer it is an entirely logical 
respect for facts and a growing power of 
assimilating them. 

The attitude of too many who call 
themselves scientific is that of the old 
lady of anecdote who, face to face with 
a giraffe, proclaimed, “There ain’t no 
such animal.” It is not the attitude of 
the sane multitude which normally re- 
spects facts, although it, normally also, 
goes astray in its explanation of them. 
It would accept giraffes but would make 
hash of comparative anatomy in placing 
them. Mr. Holt is coming to see more 
and more giraffes and is coming, also, to 
accept, provisionally, the accounts of 
other giraffes which other witnesses in 
sufficient number and of sufficient credi- 
bility have seen. Of all these he gives 
very full, lucid, well chosen and arranged 
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narratives, enlivened by flashes of per- 
sonality which shatter the dullness which, 
through a laudable desire after a sup- 
posed scientific attitude, too often over- 
hangs them. As Tom Moore said in 
his “Lives of the Angels,” “Only such 
writers could make such a subject so 
dull.” But Mr. Holt is meticulous, too, in 
his accuracy; he bristles with brackets, 
parentheses, initials, and all the rest of 
the psychical apparatus, and documents 
everything painfully. 

II. It would have been a great help if 
Mr. Holt had prefixed to his book a 
specific autobiography. Few but the 
mediums themselves have recognized the 
need of this and they have generally 
muddled it. But the entire exclusion of a 
subjective element is so impossible that 
it would be much better to accept it 
frankly and thus put the reader in a posi- 
tion to allow for it. Mr. Holt knows all 
this perfectly well; he accepts it and has 
scattered through his book scraps of 
autobiography; but they are scraps, and 
the reader should not be driven to cor- 
relate them for himself, feeling uncer- 
tain all the time as to his own fairness 
and sufficiency of knowledge. It is, we 
may thus gather, the common story of a 
boy brought up in the puritanic and 
calvinistic atmosphere of old New Eng- 
land who worked his way out, first into 
a form of esthetic materialism and then 
into a form of rather personal and evolu- 
tionary pantheism. Thus he came to be 
haunted by the idea of the Cosmic Soul, 
and his whole book, indeed, is written 
round about that idea. Through it he 
thinks he gets farther and is on more 
secure ground than in theories of telep- 
athy—a curious illustration of the un- 
escapableness of metaphysics, however 
we dislike the name. Mr. Holt dislikes it 
very much and has no use for the phi- 
losophy of the schools (p. 89). Spencer 
and evolution are his starting points, 


though he finds suggestions in Kant... 


But he does not see that the material can 
not take us to the true spiritual—it can 
only take us to a more and more rare- 
fied matter; that there is just as great 
a leap from the phenomena and forces of 
so-called ‘‘spiritualism” to true “spirit” 
as there is from our own bodies to our 
own minds. The leap from body to 
mind we take all the time, compelled by 
experience; but we can never bridge it or 
rationalize it; and the same thing holds 
of the world of the “spiritist.” We are 
no nearer ultimate thought in the one 
than in the other. This has been well 
brought. out by Dean Inge from a 
Neoplatonic standpoint, but the thau- 
maturgic school of Neoplatonism shows 
how easily even it can slip over into what 
is really materialism. But from crasser 
materialism Mr. Holt seems to have been 
rescued by his power of dreaming. He 
has always been a dreamer (pp. 885 ff.), 
and apparently three dreams which he 
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has had are his ultimate basis for his 
belief in the continuity of human per- 
sonality after death. These dreams he 
tells on pp. 920 ff. in as full detail as he 
thinks to be possible; that unhappy block, 
“too intimate to print,’ which meets 
us so often in these matters and which 
turns us in exasperation into sworn 
Pepyseans, has put in its veto of the 
most essential. What he does tell is 
significant and suggestive enough and 
we can not but pray him to put the rest, 
along with the other unprintables of 


which he speaks elsewhere, into writing 


in full detail and with what corrobora- 
tion he can add, and to leave it sealed up 
for the guidance of some future genera- 
tion. Under these conditions, if the nar- 
rative is only minute enough, people will 
make no question of his sincerity and 
good faith; the historical standing of 
such an old rip as Pepys—by sheer 
weight of evident, whole-hearted truth- 
fulness—proves that. It would be, too, 
a kind of “pari de Pascal,” and Mr. Holt, 
leaving it behind him, might well feel, 
whatever dreams or realities my come, 
“Non omnis moriar.’ 

But so far, in this life, it is proper to 
ask, what has he reached? The con- 
clusions he draws from his dream ex- 
periences are apparently to him absolute; 
he believes them. His conclusions from 
his other experiences and from the nar- 
ratives of the experiences of others are 
not absolute; he doubts, in fact, the 
possibility of any “knock down” in- 
tellectual proof of the spiritist position. 
The contrast, indeed, between the “non 
liquet” or “not proven” and his definite 
belief through his dreams is an excel- 
lent illustration of the “faith” of the 
theologians and would stand well in 
William James’s “Varieties.” In the 
other, miscellaneous, evidence and phe- 
nomena there. is much that appeals to 
him and much that excites his repulsion, 
ridicule, almost disgust. For “Dr. Phin- 
nit” he has a very friendly feeling, as 
have most healthy, masculine men. He 
recognizes in him an attractive and real 
person and asks most pertinently if Mrs. 
Piper was the Shakespeare who created 
this kindlier and more trustworthy Fal- 
staff. For Imperator and his “gang” he 
has absolutely no use; as with William 
James, they are his greatest stumbling- 
block in the way of spiritistic hypothesis, 
even more so than Sir Walter Scott as a 
lecturer on astronomy discoursing of 
monkeys in the sun. That might be a 


Piperian divagation, but Imperator is too | 


closely interwoven in the whole develop- 
ment from Stainton Moses down to be 
easily got rid of. Further, as to this in- 
cursion of absurdity there are two inter- 
esting suggestions. One is that if every- 
thing in the next life were made plain 
the normal evolution of this life might 
be upset; and it almost certainly would. 
The other is that only at the present 
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stage of evolution has it become safe to 
treat man with even approximately scien- 
tific assurance of “continuation.” It 
may be doubted whether that holds even 
yet. 
of our very modern idea of “progress” 
would query whether the last two mil- 
lennia, for example, had made man much 
more spiritually trustworthy. On that 
Mr. Holt, very curiously, is still a Vic- 
torian. ’ 

III. This leads naturally to Mr. Holt’s 
hypotheses of the nature of the universe. 
It is in process of evolution, an evolution 
which is purposeful and benevolent and 
which, therefore, implies a directing per- 
sonality of some kind. Is this the cosmic 
soul? Then it has too much person- 
ality—however that is defined—to be 
simply a cosmic reservoir of memories 
which canbe tapped and of “soul” which 
can trust itself into bodies and thus be- 
come individualized. And, at the other 
end, what of our personalities when they 
are no longer determined by our physical 
’ being and pasS away into this ocean of 
“soul”? How and how far do they con- 
tinue individualized, so far as they are 
individualized? And in the communica- 
tions they are sometimes most gro- 
_ tesquely individualized. It does not 
greatly help to call personality ‘a per- 
sonal centre of activity” or “a personal 
centre of association”; we are still left 
with “personal” the idea to be defined. 
Mr. Holt regards the communication as a 
jumble of personal memories of the de- 
parted, cosmic memories, telepathy from 
the living and contributions from the 
medium—all this if anything in them is 
really from the departed, which is the 
crux of the problem. If he would add 
that “spirit,” in any sense a meta- 
physician would accept, still lies as far 
behind these hypothetical communicators 
as it does behind us still in the body, a 
much clearer position would be reached. 
But would that be either spiritualism or 
spiritism? 

If, then, all this does not bring us to 
the true spiritual, what do we get from 
it? Humility, for one thing, in both 
physical and psychological science. The 
essential and unending mystery of the 
universe, in whole and in parts, is re- 
vindicated; that it can ever all be put 
into a final text-book is re-denied. Of 
course the great physicists and psychol- 
ogists—the Kelvins and the Jameses— 
have not needed the stock of these un- 
correlated facts, but the men of the text- 
book mind need them constantly. The 
present reviewer is neither a physicist 
nor a psychologist, except in so far as a 
one-time student with Kelvin and Ed- 
ward Caird can not lose all tincture of 
their sciences, but it is as a contribution 
to their subjects that he views this book 
and only indirectly as a guide to ultimate 
spirit. 

D. B. MACDONALD 


Dean Inge and some other critics . 


Your Choice 


THe Happy Highways. By Storm Jameson. 
New York: The Century Company. 
Tue Dark River. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. 
CHOICE of dishes: the youth-in- 
surgent-in-London kind of thing, or 
the Briton-abroad kind of thing; but 
“The Dark River” is more than a kind of 
thing. “The Happy Highways” is an 
elaborate not to say labored and super- 
fluous variation. Bless us, haven’t the 
poor old conventions of the past genera- 
tion been sufficiently trampled on even 
yet? What is the argument about, in 
this day of the world? If there ever was 
a figure of straw, it is the institution of 
the family; or a harmless cadaver, it is 
wedded love. You can no longer hope to 
make a parent more contemptible, or a 
parson more ludicrous, than he has been 
for some time. Everybody knows that 
all the genius and virtue in the world be- 
long to the young: as witness their dis- 
trust and hatred of the old, or elder. 
There is by now, one might suppose, no 
longer any doubt about anything; why 
then (to borrow from the bright lexicon 
of youth) the splash, the razzle, the in- 
sistent immitigable row? The answer is, 
of course, that official youth clings to the 
felicity of rebellion. Victory were death 
to it, or worse than death. Let it never 
admit that the battle has lapsed into a 
parade. Heaven pity the radicals when 
we have all taken to living on roots. 
The American publisher of ‘The 
Happy Highways” prints the manly 
name Storm Jameson on title-page and 
cover, but the paper jacket lets slip as if 
by inadvertance a preliminary ‘“Mar- 
garet.” The item yields a piquancy 
almost infinitesimal, now that the youth- 
ful insurgent she has so generally estab- 
lished her all but physical identity with 
the male of the species. Maybe the 
woman performer inclines to “‘press,” as 
the golfers say—to overdo the business 
of spade-calling lest she be suspected of 
discretion. But that is all. Well, 
the Happy Highways of the present 
chronicle-commentary are trod by a 
group of raw youths from the country 
who share London lodgings, drink, quar- 
rel, work, mate or defy mating; and 
above all talk about the sad case the 
world is in, and what to do about it. The 
fellow-lodgers happen to be four boys 
and a girl, but this is all right, especially 
as the girl is mistress of a fifth boy who 
lodges elsewhere. They have their nat- 
ural troubles, amatory and other; but 
the talk is the main thing, and there is a 
lot of it, if you find it amusing to read it 
in a book instead of listening to it in any 
company of Sophomores or bohemians: 
“The Christian religion is the biggest 
bluff in human history.” . . . “Most 
art is nothing but premeditated lechery.” 
: “People who write novels ought 
to have their brains sterilized before the 


horrid thing gets such a grip on them. 
A kind of mental castration, I mean.” 
; Scientists are “‘panders and 
pimps to the iniquitous system that 
bleeds the nations for the enrichment of 
the few.” And always to be cursed ‘is 
the ultimate crime of maturity: “This is 
an old men’s world, reverencing age, 
ruled by the cautions of old men, listen- 
ing eagerly to any senile mumbling that 
wags a beard and smells of the grave.” 
eae “This is an old men’s war, fought 
to save ideals put in peril by their acts.” 
‘ And so forth. “If youth ruled,” 
concludes the story-teller, with a not-to- 
be-answered air, “do you suppose it would 
waste energy and its short span of years 
in such a beastly, bloody carnage as this? 
With all the disorder and ‘misery of the 
world to right, the squalid, wasted lives 
to straighten, knowledge unachieved, a 
universe unconquered by the acolyte sci- 
ences? I do not believe it. The desires 
of youth are finer than that.” Yes, if 
youth might achieve knowledge (as it 
has always tried to do) without growing 
old in the process (as it has always been 
fated to do), we should have a different 
world, whether a world with less war in 
it is another question. 

However, my excuse for dismissing 
“The Happy Highways” with scant 
respect lies not in the author’s theories, 
but in the fact that she has created noth- 
ing here. She has merely added another 
bulky ramshackle contraption to the hun- 
dreds now being turned out as “fiction.” 
Her people are realistically painted pup- 
pets and her action is naught. ‘““‘The Dark 
River” is a real story. The writer had 
a tale to tell, and has told it in her own 
way. Therefore it may easily be over- 
valued by a reviewer whose life is a long 
boredom of recognition and reminder. He 
doesn’t keep up this drawing of parallels 
and tracing of resemblances because he 
likes to. It is simply a mean part of his 
job; and he is pathetically eager to greet 
a really fresh heart and voice among the 
story-tellers. The setting has something 
but not overmuch to do with the un- 
hackneyed flavor of ‘The Dark River;” 
South Africa is no longer an unfamiliar 
scene. It is that we have here, primarily, 
not a more or less skillful “exploitation” 
of a certain place and time, but an inter- 
pretation of character in an action col- 
ored or determined by that place and 
time. The independent diamond-diggings 
of the back-country along the Vaal River, 
peopled by members of the “lost legion,”’ 
wastrels and remittance-men for whom 
England has no place; the “locations” of 
a degenerate and diseased and hopelessly 
merry native race; the Jew-infested 
watering-places; the socially pretentious 
and commercially enslaved activities of 
Cape Town and Johannesburg, all are 
projected, with a sort of vivid quietude, 
in these pages. But they are all a part 
of the story. 

H. W. BOYNTON 
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The Run of the Shelves 


[* “The Splendid Wayfaring” (Mac- 
millan), John G. Neihardt recounts 
in prose the story of the tracing of the 
central route from the Missouri river to 
the Pacific of which he has given vivid 
glimpses in his three poems, “The Song 
of Hugh Glass,” “The Song of Three 
Friends,” and ‘‘The Quest.” The story 
covers the decade between 1822 and 18381. 
It is full of adventures, of dangers from 
the unknown wilderness and the sus- 
picious red man. Bit by bit we see Jed- 
ediah Smith and his companions con- 
quer all difficulties along a south- 
westerly route from Great Salt Lake to 
the Pacific and thence northward to the 
latitude of San Francisco. Then, in May, 
1827, with two men, Smith starts east- 
ward for Great Salt Lake, reaching it 
after twenty days of terrible hardships. 
Thus he opened the way, although in 
the reverse direction, for the multitudes 
of settlers which twenty years later were 
to dot the western plains with their pic- 
turesque caravans. Lewis and Clark 
have received the credit that belongs to 
them for their courageous exploration 
and “‘saving” of the Northwest, but very 
few Americans have ever heard the name 
of Jedediah Smith. Mr. Neihardt has 
rendered further ignorance of this en- 
terprising youth inexcusable. His narra- 
tive of the romantic experiences that 
were brought to an untimely end when 
Smith, at the age of thirty-three, was 
surprised and killed by Indians is ani- 
mated, and as detailed as the historical 
materials will allow. Photographs, re- 
productions of old manuscripts, maps, 
and some of the “tall stories” of the time 
add to the interest and clarity of a tale 
that is at once fascinating and of his- 
torical importance. 


Messrs. Gayley and Kurtz’s treatment 
of the lyric and epic in the second vol- 
ume of their ‘“Methods and Materials of 
Literary Criticism’ (Ginn) is highly 
comprehensive. The lyric and the epic 
are each treated under two heads, 
“Theory and Technique” and “Historical 


Development,” and the same conscien- | 


tious symmetry is patent in the sub- 
divisions. The work is a guide to the 
sources of knowledge in these fields, but 
it is strongly and agreeably distinguished 
from the typical bibliography by some 
appraisal of values in the works it lists 
and classifies and by the inclusion of 
summaries of ideas to offset the accumu- 
lation of titles. The step from record to 
criticism in such a field is easy and 
tempting; the authors have resisted that 
temptation. They furnish summaries of 
theory without plunges into theory; they 
supply briefs of debates without lapse 
into debate. The knowledge visible in 
the work is very great; the field is secu- 
lar in its duration and almost planetary 


in its scope. The references range from 
Aristotle to Sidney Colvin. Aristotle has 
sixty references, Milton 73, Virgil 119. 
The book should be an exceptional fur- 
therance to scholarship. 


Whatever is to be the fate of classical 
studies Homer, Plato, and Greek Trag- 
edy will continue to engage the attention 
of all who retain any interest in the 
things of the mind. And every new gen- 
eration of readers will call for fresh 
interpretations of them in the terms of 
its own prevailing preoccupations. In 
spite then of Symonds, Mahaffy, Jebb, 
and Haigh we may welcome Professor 
Gilbert Norwood’s comprehensive and 
convenient survey in one volume of the 
entire field of “Greek Tragedy” (John 
W. Luce, Boston, 1920). Professor Nor- 
wood had prepared himself for this task 
by a thoughtful book on the “Riddle of 
the Bacche,” published in 1908. He is 
most at home in what constitutes the 
body of his book—the analysis and liter- 
ary criticism of the extant plays of 
A®schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. But 
his introductory chapters on the Literary 
History of Greek Tragedy and the 
Greek Theatre and the Production 
of Greek Plays will better serve the 
needs of the readers for whom they are 
intended than more erudite disquisitions 
on the anthropological origins of the 
drama or German theories of the struct- 
ure of the Greek stage would have done. 
His literary criticism holds the balance 
even between the differing and distinc- 
tive excellencies of A®schylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. He draws freely upon 
the Elizabethan and modern drama for 
illustrations—and writes throughout as 
one aware of recent theories and tenden- 
cies. He compares Agathon’s relation to 
Euripides with that of St. John Han- 
kin’s later manner to Ibsen, and illus- 
trates Euripides by skillful reference to 
the works of Bernard Shaw, Ibsen, and 
Sir Rider Haggard. 


It is hard to say for whom the final 
chapter on rhythm and metre in Greek 
Tragedy is intended. There may be read- 
ers in England who wish to know all 
about Porson’s rule of the “final cretic” 
and who at the same time are helped by 
the advice that “till one is quite familiar” 
with the scansion of iambics “it is a 
good plan to begin at the end.” But that 
quaint blend of ignorance and appetite 
for knowledge is not to be found in 
America. And the American reader of 
Shelley or Swinburne would get no fur- 
ther in the chapter than the astounding 
statement on the first page that in Eng- 
lish ‘“‘the length of the syllables has no 
effect on the scansion.” Taken all in all, 
however, the book answers a real need. 
The teacher who receives weekly letters 
requesting him to recommend “a book 
about the Greek Drama’ may safely 
name this. 


Mr. John Drinkwater in his excellent 
though diminutive book, “Abraham Lin- 
coln“’ (Houghton), shows an idealism 
that sometimes runs ahead of the facts. 
He says, for instance, that in England 
to-day most young people are thinking 


very hard. Has there ever been a nation ~ 


on the planet in which most of the young 
people thought—to say nothing of think- 
ing hard and very hard. Again, he solves. 
the discord between discipline and indi- 
viduality by the quiet assumption that 
if you give the individual his way he will 
choose the right way (in point of fact, 
your way)—a forecast which attenuates 
your generosity and is refuted once for 
all by the character of despots. Never- 
theless, the work is a very good work. 
The page is hygienic; the leaves of the 
book are for the healing of the nations. 
The author would unite England and 
America through their common adoption 
of Abraham Lincoln as the exemplar of 
the inter-racial ideal. He is such an ex- 
emplar and England will concede the 
fact, but it may be doubted whether she 
can find a prophet outside her borders, 
whether her political idealism can find 
its Bethlehem (or its Nazareth) in Ken- 
tucky. However this may be, there is 
cement for the two nations in the very 
dauntlessness and magnanimity of the 
suggestion; there is cement also in the 
tone of Mr. Drinkwater’s writing in the 
high repose and humane catholicity of 
which the world might discern the pledge 
and symbol of its coming peace. 


“Le Petit Chose” and “Le Roman d’un 
Enfant” are the two autobiographies one 
naturally associates with Anatole 
France’s captivating “Little Pierre,” 
deftly translated for John Lane by Mr. 
J. Lewis May. Paris, with its gay invi- 
tations to the senses and its half-indul- 
gence, half-mockery of the heart, prevails 
in “Little Pierre,’ and divides the book 
by a long interval from the simple hu- 
manity of Daudet. As for Pierre Loti, 
he is finally perhaps as irreclaimably ar- 
tistic as M. France, but he has reached 
that point by a longer circuit, and the 
passions and solemnities have met him 
on the journey and said “Good-day.” “Le 
Roman” is half-visionary. In ‘Little 
Pierre” there is no vision; vision might 
derange sight, and the sight in this book 
is infallible. It is a clear, bright half- 
medieval Paris that stamps itself with 
such sureness and exactness on the little 
retina that answers to the name Pierre. 
The very sadness is cheerful, recalling 
those climates in which even the rains 
are jocular. The mere transparency— 
hardly exceeded anywhere—seems half- 
ironic, as if to be clear about this shuf- 
fling world were in itself an act of malice. 
The book is bland and chill like autumn 
sunshine—chill from a nascent cynicism 
and bland from M. France’s clear per- 
ceptions that cynicism is presentable only 
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where it inherits the apparel of faith. 
Two little incidents stand out for their 
symbolism. Behind a rent in the family 
wall-paper Little Pierre one day saw 
stains, blackness, squalor. They mended 
the rent, but the edges never quite met, 
and a tell-tale spot spoke of horrors to 
the little boy’s imagination. That is 
what happens in the world which par- 
ents paper with illusions for a child. On 
another occasion Pierre’s mother tried to 
persuade him that two carved grotesques 
which held the boy spellbound smiled 
when he was good and frowned when he 
was naughty. The symbol becomes lumi- 
nous if we put Pierre for the race, the 
mother for religion, and the universe for 
the carved grotesques. 

“The Seven Wives of Bluebeard and 
Other Marvelous Tales,” a slighter and 
more casual work, has been translated 
by Mr. D. B. Stewart for the same pub- 
lishers. Folk-tales, pious or elfish, are 
re-told by M. France in forms to which 
his debonair and placid cynicism has sup- 
plied the motives. All is bitter, yet all 
is light. That the bitter should be light 
fills one with consternation. 


Drama 


“The Beggar’s Opera’’ and 
its Progeny 


FOUND real pleasure in the revival of 

John Gay’s “Beggar’s Opera” by the 
enterprise of the Greenwich Village 
Theatre. Its music, I believe, commended 
itself to the possessors of taste; of its 
charm for the tasteless I can myself 
speak with authority. The wit was 
not only excellent in itself but so level 
to latter-day taste that it seemed almost 
to exceed our own wit in contempora- 
neity. The opera was conducted with a 
breadth, leisure, and calm which some- 
how suited a revival (in other words, a 
resurrection), and the contrast with the 
St. Vitus’ dance of operatic comedy on 
Broadway was refreshing. One was glad 
to get back into a world that had space 
for its farthingales and time for its di- 
versions. 

This does not mean that “‘The Beg- 
gar’s Opera” satisfied all the require- 
ments even of the dramatic element in 
comic opera (that is the element to which 
I confine myself). Indeed, with all its 
undoubted advantage over “Irene” and 
“Mary” and “Sally,” it seemed in no 
small measure anticipative, prophetic, 
possibly even generative, of their faults. 
The three main extra-musical offenses of 
musical comedy are its dubious morality 
(from which the three comedies just 
mentioned are comparatively free), its 
disrespect for character, and its levity in 
the conduct of plot. These things have 
their counterparts or preludes in Gay. 
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THE NEW WORK BY LORD BRYCE 
Is to be Published Feb. 23. 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


By James, Viscount BRYCE 


This is the eagerly awaited new book by Lord Bryce, former Ambas- 
sador to the United States, author of “The American Commonwealth,” 
lifelong champion and interpreter of the democratic ideal. 

The author tells us in his Preface that he first conceived the idea of a 
study of democratic government many years ago. In search of exact 
first-hand knowledge he travelled over Europe, the United States and 
Canada, Spanish America, Australia and New Zealand, completing his 
journeys shortly before the War of 1914 broke out. 

The resulting work is as great in its international field as “The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth” is-in its national one. Part I is an analysis of the 
typical features of democratic government. Part II is a description of 
the workings of governmental machinery in six great democracies; Part 
III contains the author’s own observations, generalizations and reflec- 
tions on the present and future of Democracy. 

James Bryce is probably the most highly esteemed of English states- 
men on this side of the water; and this new book by him will be one of 
the big books of the year. 


Send for Descriptive Circular, with Specimen Page and Contents. Order 
at once, to secure from First Edition. 2 vols. The Set, $10.50. 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS and Other Stories 


By ANTON CHEKHOV 


The latest volume in the fine series of translation by Constance Garnett, of which 


the New York Tribune says: “A single volume of Chekhov’s tales will do more 
to introduce the American to the Russian people than a dozen books of excited 
political propaganda.” $2.25 


TWO MOTHERS By JOHN C. NEIHARDT 


Two powerful dramas of mother-love: one a version of the folk-tale of the Stranger 
Slain, the other a rendering of the historical story of the death of Agrippina, Nero’s 
mother. $1.25 


POETIC ORIGINS AND THE BALLAD By LOUISE POUND 


A brilliant challenge to the current theory of the communal origin of ballad 
and other literature, in which the author supports her conclusions by comparison 
of modern American ballads, cowboy songs, and negro spirituals with the old 
English and Scotch ballads. $2.50 


AMERICAN RED CROSS WORK 
AMONG THE FRENCH PEOPLE By FISHER AMES, Jr. 


The full story of American assistance to France,—of the gallant work of the Clear- 
ing House, the hospitals, the dispensaries, of the raising of the $400,000,000 con- 
tributed by America for the Red Cross work in France, told simply and impres- 
sively. $2.00 


HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 1819-1919 
By PHILIP ALEXANDER BRUCE 


These first two volumes of the Centennial History contain the most complete 
account ever written of the activities of Thomas Jefferson as an educational re- 
former and promoter of public instruction, and present in a thoroughly readable 
form the story of the first years of the university which he founded. 


Vols. I and II, $9.00 
WHILE EUROPE WAITS FOR PEACE 
By PIERREPONT B. NOYES 


Mr. Noyes was American Rhineland Commissioner from April, 1919, to June, 1920. 
Out of practical knowledge of the needs of Europe he presents a forceful argu- 
ment for modifications in the treaty and for the ratification of the League of 
Nations Covenant. $1.50 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF EUROPE 
Revised Edition By FREDERIC A. OGG, Ph.D. 


This revised edition of Professor Ogg’s widely known book is a complete re- 
writing and recasting. In its new form it concentrates upon the chief nations of 
Europe, especially France, England, and the new German Republic. The final 
chapter describes the Soviet system in Russia. $4.25 
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_ The Cradle of the Deep 


AMONG THE NEW 


DUTTON BOOKS 


ON POLITICS AND PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


Democracy and: the Human 


Equation 


By ALLEYNE IRELAND f é 
Discusses government administration in a 
way most timely and from the viewpoint 
of a man who has studied such problems 
for twenty years in nearly as many 
countries. $3.00 


Our Air Force 


By GENERAL WILLIAM MITCHELL 
Absolutely essential to intelligent discus- 
sion of the question now before the country 
of how a long coast line can be most ef- 
fectively and economically defended. $5.00 


War Time Strikes and Their Ad- 
justment. 
By ALEXANDER M. BING 
Important as shedding light on the indus- 
trial situation which is the outcome of the 
war. Felix Adler in a brief introduction 
points out the accuracy and sympathy 
which marks the narrative. Just Ready 


The Making of To-Morrow 


By HAYES ROBBINS ; 
An exceptionally wide experience in the 
adjustment of labor difficulties is here 
placed at the service of those who are 
willing to recognize mutual rights and 
accept mutual duties. $2.00 


| Economic Statesmanship 


By J. ELLIS BARKER 
A new edition, with ten new chapters of 
what is recognized as for the general reader 
the best informed, most readable, and val- 
uable book on post-war industrial and 
financial problems. $7.00 

Staff 


General 
Problems 


By GENERAL LUDENDORFF 
Illuminates not only the relations between 
the High Command and the German Im- 
perial Government from official records of 
confidential conferences, correspondence, 
etc., but the militaristic influence now being 
exerted over the German people. Two 
volumes. $15.00 


BOOKS OF PERSONALITY 


and its 


i An English Wife in Berlin 


By EVELYN, PRINCESS BLUCHER 
The most appealing and informing record 
of the kind that you are likely to alee fs 


Memoirs of Ismail Kemal Bey 


Edited by SOMERVILLE STORY 
The viewpoint of an Ottoman diplomat as 
to affairs in the Near East. $7.50 


Reminiscences of a Stowaway 
By C. A. GOULDSBURY 
The adventurous career of one of the 


author’s friends, like himself a member of 
the Indian Police. $7.00 
Count de Rochechouart’s 
Memoirs 
A fugitive from the Terror, an aide-de- 
camp to Czar Alexander, and later com- 
mandant of Paris, this adventurous career 
throws new light on the later Napoleonic 
wars. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 
By A. NEKLUDOFF 
A Russian Ambassador released by the 
Revolution from the diplomat’s usual obli- 
gation to reticence. $8.00 


| Among Italian Peasants 


By TONY CYRIAX 
Unconventional realistic reflections of 
everyday Italy. Illustrated in color and 
black and white. $5.00 


By SIR FREDERICK TREVES 
new edition of that gloriously com- 
panionable story of the famous physician’s 
holiday in these isles of beauty. $6.00 
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The alcoves in Gay’s opera have curtains, 
as the women have skirts—so much may 
be said in his behalf; but there is a put- 
ting aside of the idea that people are any 
the worse for being immoral which runs 
ahead of our later musical comedy in the 
impudence of its cynicism. It is of course 
entirely true that on an imitative stage 
bad people may say and do bad things 
without implying any evil in the play- 
wright or implanting any in the play- 
goer. But the vitality of “The Beggar’s 
Opera” as an entertainment turns on our 
ability to feel some sort of sympathy for 
Macheath, a dastard with whom it is das- 
tardly even to sympathize. The play’s 
good-nature towards criminals envelops 
even Lucy, who is a poisoner in intent. 
Neither Gay nor Lucy perhaps is very 
serious in this poisoning, but, after all, 
poison is poison and wickedness is wick- 
edness, and the jocularity of the profferer 
of either of these beverages neither cures 
nor consoles the victim. 

Again, the violations of character in 
Gay descend to levels in which the most 


reckless of musical comedies can be as-: 


sured of their companionship. Polly, on 
the verge of heartbreak, addresses Mac- 
heath in these words: ‘‘Am I not thy 
wife?—Thy neglect of me, thy aversion 
to me too securely prove it” (II,1). 
Anguish itself is facetious, and the sins 
of the hour have found a pedigree. Last- 
ly, in plot, if Gay’s vices are not ours, 
they are at all events flagrant. He is 
content with the trailing, indeterminate 
plot which in renouncing ingenuity es- 
capes artifice—an exchange which is 
more reputable in the present century 
than in Gay’s. His bandit, Macheath, 
who is little more than a nine-pin or 
billiard-ball, is shoved into prison by 
women, shoved out by a woman, shoved 
in again by a woman, and is finally re- 
prieved, not by the Government, but by 
the player and the playwright in a scene 
which ought to be a Tyburn for the play. 
Modernity achieves nothing worse. 

One of the vexations of criticism is 
that evident superiorities are not always 
readily provable superiorities, and one 
asks with surprise why Gay, who shares 
so liberally in our. vices, should be so 
much better than we are. One speech of 
Mrs. Peachum’s may afford us a clue. 
“Well, Polly, as far as one woman can 
forgive another, I forgive thee.” The 
wit is delectable, but its felicity savors 
of Belgravia rather than Alsatia, and one 
doesn’t like to see a tallow candle drip 
wax. Yet even here, where Gay is tram- 
pling on nature, nature re-asserts her- 
self, as she never asserts herself in musi- 
cal comedy, in the buxomness, the lusti- 
hood, the heartiness of the enunciation. 
There is a warmth in this impropriety 
beside which the vivacities of ‘“Irene” 
and “The Night Boat’ are the agilities 
of a Jack-in-the-box. With all Gay’s un- 
truth to nature, the groundwork of his 


picture is life, and the music, which is 
occasional in a strict and double sense, is 
called in to second and enforce those 
moments in life which are inherently 
lyrical. In the musical comedy all is 
changed. Its starting point is the ballet 
(three acts of ‘“‘Sally” begin with dances) 
and the life it draws is life cut to the 
measure, or cast in the mould, of the 
ballet. The action proper mimics the 
speed, the mobility, the audacity, the 
transitory and spectacular quality, of a 
ballet.. Like Sir Andrew Aguecheek it 
should “go to church in a galliard, and 
come home in a coranto.” 

A second point of superiority in Gay 
is the writing of literature. I grant that 
the identification of literature with fact 
is not easy in Newgate, that in most of 
the dialogue Eton and Harrow seem to 
have crept behind the bars. But if:the 
clowns talk like gentlemen, they also, by 
a rare literary secret, talk like men; the 
cavalier has not silenced the rogue. Musi- 
cal comedy knows as little of these subtle 
accommodations as it knows of literature 
itself. The sum of the matter is that 
Gay wrote a bad type of comic opera, the 
vices of which have been dutifully copied 
and zealously advanced by his successors, 
but that these vices in Gay were counter- 
poised by a strong sense of humanity and 
a strong sense of literature, in both of 
which his descendants have renounced 
his leadership. 

It is interesting to glance finally at the 
relation of Gay and the musical comedy 
to “Pinafore,” “Ruddigore,” ‘The Mika- 
do,” and the other works which irradiate 
the partnership of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
In these last-named pieces, the music has 
grown in volume and complexity, but the 
comedy, while it undoubtedly retreats, 
retreats in good order, not in the state of 
dispersion, bordering upon rout, in which 
it finds itself in the musical comedy of 
the hour. The lyric, no richer in quality 
perhaps than Gay’s, acquired a supple- 
ness and variety which made of it a far. 
more serviceable utensil. Gilbert, again, 
had certain artistic standards in plot and 
character to which he adhered in the 
genially easy fashion of a man who has 
no mind to be either slovenly or .impec- 
cable. 

Where, as in Gilbert, the general de- 
sign is extravagant, plot and character 
can not be blamed for that degree of lib- 
erty which represents their share in the 
general design; it is the excess above 
this point that is criminal, and in Gilbert 
this excess, though noticeable, is not con- 
spicuous. Frederic, for instance, in ‘The 
Pirates,’ is conscientiously predatory 
until the calendar moment when his ap- 
prenticeship to the magnanimous pirates 
has expired; after that he is conscien- 
tiously honest. This is impossible, no 
doubt, but legitimate, since the whole 
piece, and Frederic himself, is cast in the 
mould of this impossibility. -An example 
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of impropriety is found where Captain 
Corcoran marries the woman who has 
tended him as a baby, a procedure which 
somehow robs the ship Pinafore of its 
right to the initials, H. M. 8. 

The comic opera of Gilbert differs from 
its prototype and its successors in its 
possession of the signal virtue of good 
humor. Comedy in Plautus, in Moliére, 
in Congreve, in Shaw, is so curiously des- 
titute of sunshine. “The Beggar’s 
Opera” is somber between the laughs and 
behind the laughs; in musical comedy the 
relation of the play to the audience is 
that of the actress to the companion who 
pays for her supper, and its vivacity is 
as perfunctory as hers. But Gilbert en- 
joyed his world. He was largely and 
variously satirical, no doubt, and re- 
sembled the Broadway ‘‘book” writers in 
his proneness to search the broad basin 
of contemporary life with the dragnet 
of his humorous allusion. But his idea 
seems to have been that with a few 
emendations this would be a very good 
world indeed, since, in default of re- 
vision, it was a pretty good world any- 
how. His unique fashion of enjoying it 
makes him really more original than Gay. 
Gay’s subject was novel, but he had no 
individual sense of Newgate, and his 
method seems accidental, unless indeed 
we define it as the effort to write a New- 
gate pastoral as nearly as might be on 
the lines of a drawing-room comedy. But 
Gilbert gave an edge to the adjective 
Gilbertian. He evoked a world which, 
so far as things and acts went, was a 
world of sophistications, but which, so 
far as people went, was a world of babes 
and innocents. The point lay in the ex- 
treme sincerity and solemnity with which 
the sophistications were taken by the 
babes. Sometimes the fun lies in the 
peeping-out of human nature through its 
envelope of forms as in the “Hardly- 
evers” of “Pinafore;” more often it con- 
sists of the triumph of the civil, the legal, 
the formal, the verbal, in places where 
their triumph is impossible. Patience, 
informed that love is unselfish, offers her 
heart to Bunthorne, whom she dislikes. 
The pirates make it a point to spare or- 
phans even where the orphans are major- 
generals. Pooh-bah accepts bribes as a 
mortification to that pride of race which 
he is virtuously resolved to conquer. 
Robin scrupulously commits a crime a 
day. Indeed punctilio in crisis, not to 
say etiquette in crime, might almost be 
specified as the typical situation. 

In such a world folly is curiously uni- 
versal. The people in “The Mikado” are 
all fools; Sebastian Brant might have 
manned his ship from “Pinafore.” But 
if all are foolish all are good; at least 
none of them rise to the serious in evil. 
Wickedness of a kind is exuberant in 
“Ruddigore,” but it is all nursery wick- 
edness and no more impairs its character 
or ours than the schoolboy’s imagined de- 
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light in piratical millions delays his res- 
toration of the fallen purse to its owner 
or the fall of his weekly penny in the 
plate at Sunday-school. Indeed, the ideals 
are upheld by the very ridicule of their 
extravagance. When the _ conscience 
counts its farthings so carefully, it is 
plain that its guineas are safe. Gilbert’s 
relation to musical comedy is a matter 
on which only the enemies of that comedy 
will dilate. His relation to Gay may be 
summed up in three terse phrases. Less 
human, in the sense of sheer vitality, 
than Gay, he is far more human; less 
literary, he is more workmanlike; less 
adventurous, he is more original. 


O. W. FIRKINS 


The Ohio Home 


The Ohio Legislature is about to vote 
on the Miller Bill, by which a home is no 
home if it have in it liquor or alcoholic 
beverage acquired after the adoption of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and may on 
suspicion be searched without warrant: 


To sea-board States, where Otis dared defy.. 
Writs of Assistance—where the timid crowd 
Young Hamilton aroused to purpose high— 


Or where a House of Burgesses avowed 
Bold Henry’s gage flung down for Liberty, 
Ohio thunders in her Index loud. 


Mother of Presidents, Ohio, see 
How one great State may stir a laggard 
world, 
Define, annul, and say what cannot be. 


Age-long, domestic citadels unfurled 
Banners of freemen to their freemen dead 
Though faction and rebellion round them 

whirled. 
With curtain drawn, and little ones in bed, 
In slippered ease, nor caring thence to roam 
The husband yielded to sweet fancies bred. 


By privacy and love, and mellow foam 
Mantling the housewife’s glass of simple 
cheer— 
After a day of toil, his home was home. 
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What Do You Really Know About the 
World? 
When You Studied Geography What Did 
You Learn? 


PRINCIPLES OF 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


By ExttswortH HuNTINGTON AND 
SuMNER W. CusHING. 


Tells the Whys of Geography and deals 
with people, their homes, habits, char- 
acters and occupations, 


The commercial possibilities of various 
regions of the world are discussed in an 
intelligent, interesting manner. 

Send now—its cost is $3.50, postpaid. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


424 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Just Published 


The Mirrors 
of 
Downing Street 


By 
A Gentleman with a Duster 


“Tt is one of the few cases of a 
startling work being also a fine 


piece of literature.’—Eve. Tele- 
gram. 
An uncompromising, earnest, 


courageous series of portraits of 
England’s leaders through the 
war and after. 


“He evidently knows the political 
stable from the inside, and he can 
write.’—The London Graphic. 


More than one of Downing 
Street’s Great would be glad of 
an opportunity to smash these 
Mirrors—some will linger to ad- 
mire. 


“obvious insight and real infor- 
mation, deftly interwoven with a 
zeal for reform.’—Liverpool Cour- 
er. 


Written with the same piquant 
flavor as that which characterized 
Strachey’s “Eminent Victorians.” 


The Mimars of 


Downing Street 


include character sketches of 


Mr. Lloyd George 
Lord Carnock Lord Robert Cecil 
Lord Fisher Mr. Winston Churchill 
Mr. Asquith Lord Haldane 
Lord Northcliffe Lord Rhondda 
Mr. Arthur Balfour Lord Inverforth 
Lord Kitchener Lord Leverhulme 


8vo. 12 illustrations. $2.50 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


‘ 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON 
2 West 45th St. 24 Bedford St. 
Just West of 5th Ave. Strand 
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Stewart Kidd Dramatic Anthologies 


Fifty Contemporary 
One-Act Plays 


Edited by FRANK SHAY and PIERRE 
LOVING 


THIS volume contains FIFTY REP- 
RESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS 
of the MODERN THEATRE, chosen 
from the dramatic works of contem- 
porary writers all over the world and 
is the second volume in the Stewart 
Kidd Dramatic Anthologies, the first 
being European Theories of the Drama, by 
Barrett H. Clark, which has been so enthusias- 
tically received. 

The editors have scrupulously sifted countless 
plays and have selected the best available in 
English, One-half the plays have never before 
been published in book form; thirty-one are no 
longer available in any other edition. 

The work satisfies a long felt want for a handy 
collection of the choicest plays produced by the 
art theatres all over the world. It is a complete 
repertory for a little theatre, a volume for the 
study of the modern drama, a representative col- 
lection of the world’s best short plays. 


CONTENTS 


AUSTRIA SPAIN—C ontinued 
Schnitzler (Arthur) — Quinteros (Serafina and 
Literature Joaquin Alvarez)—A 

BELGIUM Sunny Morning 


Maeterlinck (Maurice) —- SWEDEN 


The Intruder Strindberg (August) — 
BOLIVIA. The Creditor 
More (Frederico) —In- Nick (Gustave) — Au- 
terlude umn Fires 
FRANCE a ONEED STATES 
Ancey (George) — Beach (Lewis) — 
Lamblin Porto - Rieke Brothers 
(Georges) — Francoise’s Cowan (Sei2) in the 
Luck Morew 
GERMANY Crocker: "(Bevworth) = 
Ettinger (Rarl)—-Alera: The Baby Carriage 
ism Cronyn (George W.)— 


von Hofmannstahl 


A Death in Fever Flat 
(Hugo) — Madonna i 


Davies (Mary Carolyn) 


Dianora pants axe with 
Wedekind (Frank) — Two 
The Tenor Day Grrederick L.) The 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Bennett (Arnold) —A 
Good Woman 
Calderon (George) — 
Little Stone House 
Cannan (Gilbert) — 
Mary’s Wedding 
Dowson (Ernest)—The 


Slum 
Flanner. (Hildegarde)— 


(Susan) — 
rifles 

Gerstenberg (Alice) — 
The Pot Boiler 

Helburn (Theresa) — 


Pierrot of the Minute 


Enter the Hero 


Ellis (Mrs. Havelock) Hudson (Holland)—The 
—The Subjection of Shepherd in the Dis- 
Kezia tance 

Hankin (St. John)— Kemp (Harry) — Boc- 
The Constant Lover caccio’s Untold Tale 

INDIA | Langer (Lawrence) — 

Mukerji (Dhan Gopal) Another Way Out 

—The Judgment of Macmillan (Mary) — 


The pledonee Star 
Millay (Edna St. Vin- 
cent)—Aro da Capo 
Moeller (Philip) — 


Indra 
IRELAND 
Gregory (Lady) — The 
Workhouse Ward 


HOLLAND Helena’s Husband 
Speenhoff (J. H.)— O’Neill (Eugene)—Ile 
Louise Stevens (Thos. Wood) 
HUNGARY | —The Nursery Maid 
Biro (Lajos) — The of Heaven 
Grandmother Stevens (Wallace) — 
ITALY Three Travelers 


Giacosa (Giuseppe) — 
The Rights of the 
Soul 

RUSSIA 

Andreyev (Leonid) — 

smelt of One’s Neigh- 


Watch a Sunrise 
Renee (Frank G.)— 


am 
Walker (Stuart) — 
The Medicine Show 
Wellman (Rita) — For 


All Time 
Teck (Anton)—The Wilde (Percival) —The 
Finger of God 
SPAIN" : YIDDISH 
Benevente (Jacinto)— Ash (Sholom)—Night 
His Widow’s Hus- Pinski (David) — For- 
and gotten Souls 


Large 8vo, 585 pages Net $5.00 


Uniform with the above 
European Theories of the Drama 


By BARRETT H. CLARK 


An Anthology of Dramatic Theory and Criticism 
from Aristotle to the present day in a series of 
selected texts, with Commentaries, Biographies and 

Bibliographies 
Large 8vo, 500 pages - Net $5.00 


_Send for Complete Dramatic Catalogue 
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The Painter Birger 
Sandzen 


HERE is an interesting painter now 

becoming known through his exhibi- 
tions in the Eastern galleries and in 
Sweden, Birger Sandzén by name, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Art and of Mod- 
ern Languages at Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, Kansas. Born in Blidsberg, 
Sweden, February 5, 1871, since 1894 he 
has lived, taught, and worked in this 
Kansas town. Around him has grown 
up an appreciation of art in all its forms 
until now one finds there a real art 
centre to which exhibitions of etchings 
are sent that stop only in the biggest 
cities. And no exhibition leaves there 
from which something is not left behind 
to be the enjoyment of the future and 
the present. There he sees developing in 
the young generation a love of pictures 
and a joy in color that fill him with en- 
thusiasm for the future of art in this 
country. 

His artistic studies were begun in 
Sweden under Zorn and Richard Bergh. 
Later he went to Paris, where he was 
greatly stirred by Renoir’s marvelous 
color. He says they appeared to him 
like “glowing jewels.” But in his many 
years of teaching in Kansas Mr. Sandzén 
has evolved a method of painting quite 
removed from his early tradition and 
quite his own. It has two definite pur- 
poses in mind: to produce the greatest 
vibration of pure color and to be per- 
manent. Pigments thoroughly mixed 
act chemically upon each other in two 
ways: they chemically undermine each 
others’ color value and their vibratory 
color value is greatly reduced. Red and 
blue mixed produce purple, but red and 
blue placed side by side and mixed by 
the eye produce a purple of a far greater 
intensity and one that will not change 
with time. 

This was demonstrated by the impres- 
sionist school and is the foundation of 
modern art, differentiating it from the 
earlier methods as perhaps nothing else 
has done. Birger Sandzén goes one step 
further: on one brush he places blue and 
red, each at the value he desires, and by 
a dexterous stroke the two are laid to- 
gether on the canvas, not mixed but 
mingled. Each retains its own vibra- 
tion, but the eye more easily confuses 
them into one than when two dots are 
placed side by side. This brilliance is 
preserved by going over the canvas but 
once; finishing as he goes, he avoids any 
clouding of the original stroke by muss- 
ing or mixing. His third principle is 
that every part of the canvas shall pre- 
sent color, the darks as well as the lights. 
These darks are produced by the use of 
pure crimson, green, blue, or brown, un- 
mixed with white. There are no muddy, 
confused darknesses; every portion of 


the picture has its part to contribute to 
the color ensemble. 

When he conceives an idea for a pic- 
ture, he paints and draws numbers of 
sketches, as many as he finds necessary 
to get the effect he is seeking; he tries 
different arrangements, different lights, 
different colors. He may do twenty or 
more before he is satisfied. These he 
places before him and from them he 
paints his picture once and for all time. 

To many people his pictures are a dis- 
tinct shock; a roomful of them is like a 
draught of strong waters. The broad 
brush strokes repel some, who later will 
surrender to the richness of the color in 
spite of themselves. Some simply open 
out their souls as to a ray of sunshine, 
stimulated and thrilled. To some they 
are simply abhorrent by their very 
violence. They are too great a surprise. 
Their minds refuse to admit any sensa- 
tion so foreign to their conception of 


painting, of beauty. But I do not believe. 


that even such people could live with one 
of his pictures and not be won by it. 
ETHEL GREENOUGH HOLMES 


Music 
From Symphony to Opera 


HE expected happened when, some 
days ago, the directors of the Phil- 
harmonic and National Symphonies made 
known their “merger.’”’ Despite the pres- 
tige lent to it by Mr. Willem Mengel- 
berg, it is no secret that the National 
Symphony -had less support than the 
Philharmonic. By welding into one the 
two societies (which, in effect, means by 
disbanding the National Symphony) 
much money will no doubt be saved, and 
the public after all may still be satisfied. 
It is, we may assume, the intention of 
the Philharmonic to add to the number 
of its musicians some of the best players 
of the rival organization. As we had 
hoped, too, we shall again have Mr. Men- 
gelberg next season here, as “guest con- 
ductor,” this time not of the National 
Symphony organization, but as living in- 
spiration and a leader of the remodeled 
Philharmonic. He will divide his work 
with Mr. Josef Stransky and, every now 
and then, with Mr. Arthur Bodanzky. 
Among the more notable achievements 
of one week have been the performance, 


in near-English, at the Metropolitan, of — 


“Lohengrin” and of a new work by the 
Italian Maestro Gino Marinuzzi, at the 
Manhattan. The presentation of the 
earlier Wagner opera, with a cast includ- 
ing Florence Easton as Elsa, Sembach as 
Lohengrin, Margarete Matzenauer as 
Ortrud, and Clarence Whitehill as Telra- 
mund, did credit in some ways both to 
the management of Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
and to the singers. The Elsa was partic- 
ularly charming. A girlish, unaffected, 
and poetic Elsa with the suggestion of a 
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quality wee can be best described, I 
think, as spiritual. If we try to analyze 
the character of Elsa, to be sure, we may 
find little but what Germans call a back- 
fisch. But as Miss Easton and some others 
have transformed it, she has higher and 
more charming attributes. Of the others 
in the cast the most attractive was, un- 
doubtedly, the Lohengrin. 

Those who had expected to be bored at 
the Manhattan by the ‘“Jacquerie” of Gino 
Marinuzzi had an agreeable disappoint- 
ment. For though the opera of the 
young maestro, who was lately also the 
artistic manager of the Chicago Opera 
company, is not by any means a flawless 
work, it gives real promise of much bet- 
ter things than were expressed in the 
first act and in the last. 

The composer had to illustrate a 
libretto which, though possibly no handi- 
cap to him in his native Italy, was of a 
nature to repel those who could under- 
stand it in our more squeamish country. 
The leading themes with which it deals 
are, first, the exercise by a brutal baron 
of the prerogative claimed by the old 
French nobles of stealing from their vas- 
sals the virgin kisses of their peasant 
brides, and next, the bloody peasant out- 
break, or rebellion, which in history is 
recorded as the Jacquerie. It was as well, 
maybe, for Maestro Marinuzzi that very 
little of the text meant more than sound 
to those who heard it sung. 

The opening act was tentative and 
wearisome—long wastes of wandering 
dialogue set to music. But, in the sec- 
ond act, which had a firmer basis upon 
which to build, the composer almost 
proved himself a master, both symphon- 
ically and dramatically. He delighted us 
by. the fluency and the beauty of his 
melodic themes, by the richness and vari- 
ety of his orchestration, by the boldness 
of his harmony, and by his sense of trag- 
edy. Even now, although quite young, 
Maestro Marinuzzi knows much more of 
orchestration than such men as Leoncav- 
allo and Puccini. But in the third act, 
which leads up to the close, to the de- 
struction of a chateau by the insurgent 
peasants, he has remembered far too 
much and forgotten little that had been 
achieved before him by Wagner, Verdi, 
Puccini, and some others. We hear 
echoes, as it were, of “Tosca,” “Tristan 
and Isolde,” “Lohengrin,” and “Aida.” In 
the rhythms of the concluding march we 
hark back to the triumph of the Egyp- 
tian Radames. 

The leading characters (which are well 
drawn) of the tyrant Corrado, of the rus- 
tic bridegroom, Mazurec, of his bride, 
Isaura, and of her father, Guillaume, 
were sung effectively and at points artis- 
tically by Teofilo Dentale, Edward John- 
son, Yvonne Gall, and Carlo Galeffi. The 
orchestra, under the leadership of the 
composer, did remarkably well. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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A Soneen That Will Not Rust 


To accept screening without questioning the 
corrosion resistance of the wire in it confesses 
ignorance of the very forces that attack any 
weather exposed metal. 

Rain, salt in seacoast fogs, and smoke acids 
destroy any metal not naturally endowed to 
resist their corrosive action. 

Monel metal is immune to these chemical 
agents which quickly destroy wire screening 
of iron, copper, bronze, etc. 

While Monel metal will cost a few cents 
more than any other screening, it will give at 
least twice the service life. 

The name Monel identifies the natural nickel 
alloy—67% nickel, 28% copper and 5% other 
metals—produced by The International Nickel 
Company. 


Send inquiries to 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
43 Exchange Place, New York 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


Business Law for Business Men 


No matter what your business is it is affected in some 
manner by the laws of the land. ‘The well-informed 


business man usually has a knowledge of commercial 
law sufficient to enable him to procure a maximum 
of benefit therefrom. 


Our collection includes books written for the layman 
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Correct Business and Legal Forms, E/eanora Banks $1.34 
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he seems likely that official recogni- 

tion of the Obregon Government of 
Mexico will not long be delayed after 
President-elect Harding takes office. 
The prerequisite conditions of recog- 
nition are not many, and, with good 
faith and honest intentions on both 
sides, it should not be difficult to sat- 
isfy them. The conditions are that 
there shall be an actual Government 
in Mexico, capable of exercising the 
functions of government and giving 
reasonable assurance of stability and 
permanence; that the Government 
shall* recognize the just claims of 
American citizens for loss and dam- 
age suffered as a result of the civil 
war and anarchy; and that the prop- 
erty rights of foreigners in Mexico 
shall be secure against confiscatory 
legislation or decrees. The first con- 
dition appears to be properly fulfilled 
by the election of Obregon by a large 
majority, and the fact that he has 
shown himself capable of restoring 
order. As to the other conditions, 
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Obregon has spoken very fairly, and 
there can be little question of the hon- 
esty of his intentions... He is an en- 
lightened and right-minded man, and 
while he is first of all a patriotic Mex- 
ican, he has been able also to acquire 
something of the American point of 
view. But it must be recognized that 
Obregon’s personal declaration is not 
a sufficient guarantee upon which to 
base recognition. There must be a 
definite undertaking on the part of 
the Mexican Government that will 
stand secure regardless of what may 
happen to Obregon personally in the 
future. To require such a defi- 
nite agreement may offend Mexican 
amour propre, but the issues involved 
are so important that this must not be 
allowed to interfere. The position 
taken alike by Secretary Colby and 
Senator Fall is absolutely sound. 


H°” necessary a prerequisite to 
recognition is such an agreement 
is shown by the exposure of the at- 


tempts that have recently been made . 


by .a corrupt cabal to obtain prema- 
ture recognition in pursuit of fraudu- 
lent aims. These attempts bear a 
striking resemblance in many re- 
spects to the present agitation to ob- 
tain recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia, in order to legalize 
high-handed confiscations and the 
transactions for realizing on the 
plunder. The plans were made while 
de la Huerta was President and Pes- 
quiera was his representative here. 
The scheme was to grant all manner 
of important concessions on the eve 


of Obregon’s inauguration, get them | 


legalized by recognition, and then dis- 
pose of them at a large price. To 
carry out this nefarious plan, a vast 
propagandist campaign was under- 
taken to convince the American peo- 
ple of the necessity and desirability 
of immediate recognition. Not only 
was money lavishly expended on the 
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employment of journalists, but efforts 
were made to enlist the services of 
every one believed to have personal 
influence with President Wilson; sev- 
eral such are alleged to have visited 
Mexico with this purpose in view. It 
was intimated that if anyone suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the desired 
result, his pecuniary reward would be 
measured in six figures. Fortunately, 
these schemes miscarried, and the 
way is now clear for an honorable 
agreement embodying satisfactory 
terms for a recognition that will not 
jeopardize American rights. 


T is some comfort to turn from the 
nebulous prospect of that strong 
Cabinet which we have all been led to 
expect, to Mr. Harding’s renewed en- 
deavor to get the appropriation bills 
passed. His telegrams to Senator 
Lodge and Representative Mondell, 
while restrained in their language, 
express a genuine realization of the 
seriousness of the task that lies be- 
fore the new Congress and the in- 
coming Administration. From the 
beginning it has been evident that, if 
Mr. Harding shall be found wanting, 
it will not be on account of any fail- 
ure to realize the tremendous respon- 
sibility that he has undertaken to 
shoulder. But he who wills the end 
must will the means; and nothing 
short of a miracle can enable Mr. 
Harding to grapple successfully with 
the mighty task before him ‘unless he 
brings to his aid all the powers of the 
ablest men he can obtain for the 
headship of the chief departments of 
the Government. 


T was to a true civic hero that the 
classmates of John Purroy Mitchel 
did honor on Lincoln’s’ birthday, 
when they dedicated a tablet to his 
memory at Columbia University. No 
better example to the young men of 
America has been furnished in this 
generation than that which was given 
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by this fearless and devoted public 
servant in the brief years of strenu- 
ous activity which preceded his all 
too early death. If he had done 
nothing else than set a new high 
standard of conduct in the mayoral- 
ty of the foremost city of the world, 
he would have deserved enduring 
honor at the hands of his fellow citi- 
zens throughout the Union. But he 
did more than this. It should never 
be forgotten that, long before our 
country entered the great war for the 
world’s freedom, he took the most far- 
sighted and comprehensive precau- 
tions against the possibilities of Ger- 
man plotting. That danger was un- 
doubtedly enormously magnified in 
the vivid imaginations of many 
anxious patriots; but it is quite as 
great an error to suppose that seri- 
ous danger did not exist. The passing 
of New York, with its extraordinary 
cosmopolitan population, through the 
opening stages of our participation 
in the war without a single serious 
trouble or mischance must be as- 
eribed above all to the energetic vigi- 
lance of Mayor Mitchel. Nor was 
the influence of his stirring public 
utterances without its important 
share in the fine record which the city 
made. That'a man whose public ac- 
tivity had been chiefly devoted to ad- 
ministrative and financial improve- 
ment of the city government should, 
when the time came, have done 
equally signal service in so wholly 
different a domain of patriotic effort 
is a record to which few parallels can 
be shown. : 


flaw President of the Metropolitan 

League of Savings and Loan As- 
sociations has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Board of Aldermen: 


The matter of exemption from taxation for 
a period of years of new dwelling houses in this 
city comes up, I believe, in a few days before 
the Board of. Aldermen. 

I trust I am not presuming too much in ad- 
dressing “you, representing as I do over 50,000 
citizens, members of our local Building and 
Loan Associations, a large proportion of whom 
are slowly accumulating their savings with the 
hope of owning their own homes. 

The passage of this ordinance will decide 
many of these to undertake immediate construc- 
tion, and it is unnecessary for me to state the 
benefits in every direction which will result 
from even a small increase in house construc- 
tion. 

At a recent hearing in the City Hall, I heard 
it stated that the loss of revenue to the city 
would be serious. I can not see that, for the 
city is now receiving only the taxes on the 
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unimproved land, and will get no less after- 
wards. And without the proposed help through 
this exemption it will get no more. In short, 
the relief to the people will be large, the loss 
to the city nil. 


This puts the case so simply, and the 
case is of such general interest to 
other cities as well as New York, that 
we have thought it well to reproduce 
it in full. As the only kind of reme- 
dial measure that was at all likely to 
bring about results which would sub- 
stantially reduce the housing short- 
age, The Weekly Review has strongly 
urged it from the beginning. 


HE leaders (we do not know if 

there are any followers) of the 
United Communist party of America 
may not be humorous in themselves, 
but they may very easily be the cause 
that humor is in other men. All that 
is needed is that they become better 
known. Recently forty-two of them 
held a conclave to determine how best 
to overthrow existing society. It was 
a secret conclave, but, as usual in 
such cases, somebody ‘‘peached.” 
Anyhow it was meant to be secret— 
darkly, deeply, thrillingly secret—so 
much so that even the precise place 
of meeting was (and is still) un- 
known to the conferees. And if one 
asks how that can be, the answer is 
that each was smuggled, perhaps 
blindfolded, by oath-bound guides, to 
and from the rendezvous. Further- 
more, the conferees were nameless; 
they addressed one another by num- 
ber. Probably they sang (though, 
of course, in muffled tones) the “In- 
ternational” and the “Red Flag.” 
Anyhow, they unanimously, whole- 
heartedly, and effusively indorsed 
the twenty-one points and delivered 
themselves of all their pent-up revo- 
lutionary phraseology. Here, now, 
for the jaded nerves of the parlor 
revolutionary is something worth 
while. Of late the “‘kick” has gone 
out of the old phrases, and they have 
become mere clichés. Sentimental 
revolutionism has been languishing. 
But here is something dark, devious, 
and conspiratory that promises for 
these rare souls a perpetual feast of 
nectared thrills. 


RESOLUTION was offered to the 
Japanese House the other day, 
proposing that the Japanese Govern- 
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ment should enter into correspond- 
ence with the Governments of Great 
Britain and the United States, with a 


view to curtailment of their several — 


naval programmes. The resolution 
was badly defeated. At the same 
time we have to lament the death in 
Committee of our Senate of the Borah 
resolution of similar content. The 
peoples of the United States, Britain, 
and Japan are beyond doubt over- 
whelmingly in favor of naval reduc- 
tion. It may not be advisable to sus- 
pend construction already definitely 
started, but any delay whatever of 
discussion of naval reduction by fully 
accredited representatives of the 


three great naval Powers exposes a 


stupid imperfection in our Govern- 
mental system. Doubtless the heads 
of the old and the incoming Adminis- 


trations hold substantially the same . 


views on this great matter. They 
should have been in close consulta- 
tion, the old Administration should 
have acted with the announced sup- 
port of the new, and ere this an 
agreement should have been reached 
between the three Powers, to the 
infinite relief of the world. 
‘| LIVED a year in the [German] 
occupied territory in a little place 
garrisoned for months by several 
hundred black soldiers,” writes Lilli 
Jannasch in Die Frau im Staat. “The 
chief official of the district assured me 
that during the entire time there had 
been no attacks upon women or chil- 
dren. In fact the blacks had become 
quite popular.” That some attacks 
had happened in other parts of the 
Palatinate she concedes, but they 


were scattered, and moreover their — 


occurrence was not to be wondered 
at in view of the fact that “many 
white women find something alluring 
in entering into close relations , with 
the blacks.” It is a curious fact that 
the Germans themselves were un- 
aware of these atrocities until in- 
formed by that facile fabricator of 
roorbacks, the London Daily Herald. 
Instantly they saw the value of this 
story ; they took it up and trumpeted 
it to the world. In the work of dis- 
seminating it they were eagerly 
joined by pro-German, militant paci- 
ficist, Bolshevist, radical, and _ so- 
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called “liberal” elements everywhere, 
but particularly in the United States. 
It has bamboozled its millions and is 
still persistently at work. Even such 
a moderate and sincerely loyal paper 
as the Pittsburgh National Labor 
Journal has recently (January 21) 
retold it at length, with the most sen- 
sational embellishments. No amount 
of refutation seems to impair its 
vitality—or its usefulness. 


ENIZELOS, an exile through the 

ingratitude of his own people, 
and Emir Feisal, an exile by decree 
of the French Government, will have 
occasion to compare notes on their 
misfortunes at the conference which 
is to meet in London on February 21. 
Their conversation might even gain 
piquancy if invitations had been sent 
to the poet-exile of Fiume and to 
* Mustapha Kemal, who is living un- 
der the ban of his august master, 
the Sultan and Kaliph. But the world 
has lost interest in d’Annunzio since 
he has ceased to pose with Fiume as 
his background, and Kemal may only 
appear if he can hand in his creden- 
tials as delegate from the High Porte 
whose authority he defies. One Turk- 
ish delegation must represent both 
Constantinople and Angora, is the 
Allies’ decree, and as Kemal seems 
little inclined to come to terms with 
the Government in Constantinople, 
he will have to be satisfied with con- 
spicuousness by absence. Emir Fei- 
sal, though present, will not outshine 
him much. Not accredited at the 
Court of St. James’s, he will be lis- 
tened to with that polite indifference 
which a private individual who 
speaks unpleasant truths in uncon- 
genial company can at best command. 
Venizelos alone will feel perfectly at 
home in that assembly and give the 
delegate from Athens, Premier Kallo- 
geropoulos, the uncomfortable feeling 
of having somehow to apologize for 
his presence there. . 


OW that the Jews are to have a 
chance to reéstablish themselves 

in their old home country, it is in- 
teresting to speculate as to what 
would happen if a similar movement 
were to be started by the Philistines. 
Should such a movement become gen- 


eral, it would solve the immigration 
problem for this country, and, in- 
deed, most of our problems; for there 
would be only a very small popula- 
tion left, consisting mostly of the 
Jews who had failed to answer the 
ancestral call and some recent immi- 
grants, mostly Latins and Slavs who 
had resisted complete transformation 
by the Melting Pot. The country 
would be completely rid of Efficiency 
Experts and Prohibitionists, and the 
Constitution could be reverently, but 
promptly, revised. The army and 
navy would be left without officers, 
and disarmament would follow. The 
big guns would, before their destruc- 
tion, be used by us who should re- 
main, to demolish our Philistine ar- 
chitecture. England would also be 
rid of most of her population and 
could go back to agriculture. The 
Irish question would be solved, for 
the Irish would greatly outnumber 
the English. 


F the late James Gibbons Huneker 

it may be said that in twenty-five 
years of active critical journalism he 
never wrote a dull or spiteful line. 
Trained as a pianist, the familiar of 
the French Symbolists of the 90’s, 
with an extraordinary geniality to- 
wards all men, and a whimsical toler- 
ance even towards the Philistine, he 
represented pretty nearly all the 
graces of the impressionistic critic, 
with a minimum of the faults. He 
was an amateur of oddity, loved all 
lawless and extravagant expressions 
of genius. His most lasting work is 


perhaps his biography of Chopin. It’ 


would have bored him to extinction to 
write a Beethoven. Indeed, his entire 
career may be regarded as a resolute 
evasion of boredom. He was ever 
changing his paper, shifting fitfully 
from painting to music, from litera- 
ture to the stage. He wrote a short 
story or two that will stand for ten- 
sion and morbidity alongside the mas- 
terpieces of Poe and Ambrose Bierce, 
a copious and enchanting autobiog- 
raphy, many volumes of literary criti- 
cism. Deeply read in the modern 
French school, his pages sparkled 
with borrowed brilliancies which in 
their setting became the most inti- 
mate conveyors of his most personal 


opinions. To the orthodox he was the 
advance agent of the new diabolism, 
to adventurous youth a thrilling in- 
ductor to barely licit delights. His 
felicitous titles advertised his exotic 
tastes—“Melomaniacs,” “Ivory, Apes 
and Peacocks.” He had a wit that 
often ran away with him, but his 
philosophy of life, if he had one, was 
to be run away with apropos. He was 
the greatest underminer of ‘“nor- 
malcy” in America on the side of 
taste, yet he had the good breeding 
not to exalt the function. Here he 
was immensely the literary superior 
of recent iconoclasts who fight under 
his colors. He bore no grudge against 
normalcy, it merely failed to interest 
him. Preferring to live among his 
human apes and peacocks, he knew 
they weren’t the whole show. Court- 
esy and almost deference were his 
habitual attitude towards conserva- 
tive colleagues who challenged all his 
values. He was as near an Anatole 
France as America could produce in 
our time, and yet very much James 
Huneker. His brilliant career sug- 
gests that the formula for making a 
consummate dilettante is to catch a. 
Hiberno-Magyar American early and 
train him in Paris. It is a duller 
world now that he has ceased to 


write. 
A FAVORITE method of meeting: 
all criticism of current tenden- 
cies in female dress and behavior is 
to point to the way in which innova- 
tions, afterwards regarded as entirely 
innocuous, have in the past been de- 
cried as dangerous and indecent when 
first introduced. But it would not be 
amiss to recall that there have been 
periods, like that of the Restora- 
tion in England, which became, and 
have remained, a byword for inde- 
cency and licentiousness. Whether 
there is danger of any similar devel- 
opment in our time, is a question 
that can not be brushed aside by sim- 
ply pointing to cases in which it did 
not happen. Such an incident as that 
of the protest of men students at 
Brown University against the goings- 
on of girl students is surely enough to 
make one stop and think. How far 
back in history would one have to go 
to find a match for this phenomenon? 


Clear up the Mooney 


Case 


Pipes case of Mooney, convicted of 
placing the infernal machine that 
killed ten people and wounded some 
fifty others at the time of the Pre- 
paredness Parade in San Francisco 
on July 22, 1916, and now serving a 
sentence of life imprisonment, has a 
national, and even international sig- 
nificance. From the day of his arrest 
it was made to appear not a simple 
case of prosecution for a particularly 
dastardly crime, but an incident of 
the revolutionary class struggle. A 
defense fund, aggregating hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, was raised, 
and this was expended, not only on 
legal talent and other expenses relat- 
ing to the trial, but on a country-wide 
propaganda to create the belief that 
the trial itself was a “frame-up” in 
which capitalist forces sought to 
“get” an innocent man because of his 
labor-union activities. Since his con- 
viction, grave doubt has been thrown 
on the honesty and credibility of sev- 
eral of the important witnesses for 
the prosecution, some of whom now 
admit that their testimony was false. 
Under these conditions another is- 
sue has come to the front, the issue of 
the fairness of the California courts. 
This is an issue that can not be ig- 
nored; it can not be shoved aside on 
legal technicalities. Under Califor- 
nia law the case can not be reopened 
through the regular channels, but it 
is possible to try Mooney on one of 
the other indictments by an under- 
standing with the Governor; and it is 
better that Mooney go free though 
guilty, than that the belief persist in 
the minds of hundreds of thousands, 
a belief accentuated by the recent dis- 
closures concerning witnesses, that 
he was the victim of an unfair trial 
and a conspiracy. Furthermore, if 
there is serious ground for believing 
that the district attorney suborned 
false testimony against him, indict- 
ment of that official should speedily 
follow. 

It is unquestionably the case that 
feeling ran high against Mooney 
when he was being tried. The crime 
itself was particularly cruel and hein- 
ous in that it was perpetrated on 
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innocent bystanders, at a moment of 
patriotic enthusiasm. Mooney was 
known as a dynamiter who had blown 
up towers of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company during a strike. His 
companion, Billings, had served a 
prison sentence for illegally trans- 
porting dynamite. Mooney was the 
close friend of Alexander Berkman 
and was known to share his views as 
to violence in the class struggle. It 
might therefore be alleged that the 
local conditions did not favor a per- 
fectly impartial and unbiased trial 
on account of popular feeling. On 
the other hand the trial judge was a 
man absolutely above reproach, and 
the defense had able lawyers and un- 
limited funds. The district attorney 
was limited to his office staff and was 
provided by the county supervisors 
with $4,500, as against more than 
$100,000 expended by the defense, 
surely not a munificent allowance 
with which to bribe witnesses and 
engineer a “frame-up.” 

In the manner in which the defense 
was conducted, the Mooney case bore 
a striking resemblance to the case of 
the McNamaras, who blew up the Los 
Angeles Times Building. The main 
effort was centered in a great propa- 
ganda campaign to create the impres- 
sion that the accused were the inno- 
cent victims of an anti-labor con- 
spiracy. The McNamara propaganda 
served as a model for the Mooney 
propaganda. Fremont Older, then 
editor of the San Francisco Bulletin 
and notorious as a pacifist and a hys- 
terical radical, had, a few days before 
the McNamaras’ confession, accused 
William J. Burns of having “framed’”’ 
the whole case against them and had 
announced a series of articles that 
would prove the McNamaras entirely 
innocent. The same Older imme- 
diately after the San Francisco bomb 
explosion expressed the opinion that 
Mooney was the perpetrator of that 
crime, yet a little later took a leading 
part in circulating the story that he 
was the victim of a plot. A study of 
the activities of the so-called ‘‘Inter- 
national Workers’ Defense League” 
and ,the connection of its prominent 
members with Bolshevist propa- 
ganda, with over a half-million dol- 
lars to expend, leads rather to the 
conclusion that, if there was tamper- 
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ing with witnesses and subornation 
of testimony, it was on the side of the 
defense and not of the prosecution. 
The district attorney, Fickert, did 


utilize a number of witnesses of ques- — 


tionable reputation, and an investiga- 
tion may show him guilty of improper 
methods in dealing with them. If so, 
he should be brought to justice. But 
it should not be forgotten that it is 
precisely upon such witnesses as 
these that the unscrupulous Defense 
League, with its huge fund and its 
terrorist methods, could work most 
effectively, persuading them to repu- 
diate their earlier testimony. 

In its international aspect the 
Mooney case is not one of the guilt or 
innocence of the accused as to the 
crime charged. Its importance lies 
in the use made of it by the Bolshevik 
leaders of Russia. Indeed, the case 
attracted comparatively little atten- 
tion in this country until the news 
came from Russia of demonstrations 
before the American Embassy in 
Petrograd in his behalf. What the 
case signified there is best illustrated 
by an experience of the State Depart- 
ment in 1918. The Soviet Govern- 
ment held an American Consul, Roger 
Tredwell, prisoner at Tashkent, and 
all efforts to secure his release had 
failed. Finally the’ Soviet Govern- 
ment let it be known that they were 
willing to free Tredwell on condition 
that the American Government lib- 
erated Mooney. From their stand- 
point this was a fair exchange. They 
considered both as prisoners of war 
in the class struggle. Mooney was a 
proletarian soldier captured and held 
by the bourgeoisie; Tredwell repre- 
sented a capitalist Power and _ had 
fallen into the hands of the proleta- 
riat. Mooney’s act in exploding a 
bomb only carried out a part of their 
regular programme. From. their 


point of view it was to be expected — 


that a bourgeois court would con- 
demn him, whether innocent or 


guilty, just as they would do if the ~ 


case were reversed. All of this, how- 
ever, only emphasizes the vital im- 
portance of a searching investigation, 
and if necessary a reopening of the 
whole case, in order that there remain 
no ground for a_ suspicion that 
Mooney did not receive justice or that 
our courts are not fair and impartial. 


= 
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~Nonsense About 
Germany 


N the discussion of German eco- 
nomic possibilities, one would 
naturally expect the deliberate out- 
givings of experts to be free from 
manifest absurdity. Yet the air is 


full of elaborate utterances, by emi- — 


nent experts, of which the unsound- 
ness ought to be manifest to a child. 
Let us look at one or two instances. 
Walter Rathenau, the head of the 
German General Electric Company 
and one of the foremost of Germany’s 
business leaders, starts out well 
enough, in his detailed argument in 
the Berlin Tageblatt, transmitted by 
wireless to the New York Times. He 
bases his estimate of Germany’s abil- 
ity to pay on the actual amount of 
labor that she has at her command: 
Germany still has 15,000,000 industrial and agri- 
cultural laborers, who, with their families, form 
five-sixths of the whole population. Each year 
has 300 work days, each of eight hours, making 
2,400 working hours a year for each man and 


36,000,000,000 working hours for the whole na- 
tion. 


His very next step, however, is ex- 
tremely slippery. “‘We may reckon,” 
he says, “the product of one working 
hour at an average of half a gold 
mark, making a total of 18 billion for 
the whole nation.’”” Whether he ar- 
rives at that average by looking sim- 
ply at the average wages of the work- 
man or otherwise, does not appear. 
Of course in point of fact the com- 
mercial value of the product embodies 
many things besides the wages of the 
laborer; and it is the commercial 
value of the product with which we 
are concerned in the determination of 
Germany’s ability to meet the repara- 
tion demands. But let that pass; it 
is Herr Rathenau’s avowed object to 
demonstrate that Germany can’t pay, 
and one expects him to work the fig- 
ures for all that he thinks he can 
make them seem worth. But now 
comes the really interesting exhibit. 


Having referred to the fact that be-: 


fore the war, owing to credits in for- 
eign countries and colonial enter- 
prises, great iron mines, etc., the na- 
tion’s income was larger than this 18 
billion marks, Herr Rathenau pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate the utter atroc- 
ity of the Allied demand as follows: 


Then our people lived in moderate but con- 
stantly growing wealth, spending 24,000,000,000 
marks annually. To-day we spend more than 
we produce because we live partly on credit 
and by selling out. When that is finished we 
shall have to reduce expense one-half, because 
of the 18,000,000,000 marks we are still produc- 
ing 6,000,000,000 will have to go for raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs without which we can pro- 
duce nothing. Thus there will remain instead 
of 24,000,000,000 marks in pre-war years only 
12,000,000,000 marks. By paying the war in- 
demnity these 12,000,000,000 marks will gradu- 
ally be reduced to 6,000,000,000. 

We shall therefore have to live on 6,000,000,- 

000 marks as against 12,000,000,000 now and 
24,000,000,000 before the war. 
Upon this wonderful demonstration 
only one remark is necessary. Herr 
Rathenau deducts 6 billion marks 
“which will have to go for raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs,” forgetting that 
the value of the imported raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs is added to the 
total product of German labor. It 
has to be paid for, to be sure; but 
Herr Rathenau talks as though the 
Germans paid for it out of their home 
production and got nothing in return. 
Well, the correction of this one ridicu- 
lous error would double the 6 billion 
marks to which, in Herr Rathenau’s 
mind’s eye, the German people are 
going to be reduced; and so, without 
troubling any further with his lucu- 
brations, one may feel quite easy in 
consigning this eminent authority 
and his argument to the dust-heap. 

It would be agreeable, perhaps, to 
believe that it is only on the German 
side of the argument that erroneous 
pleas are to be found. Unfortunately, 
such is not the case. Professor 
Georges Blondel, one of the leading 
economists of France, who. has re- 
cently made a report on German eco- 
nomic conditions to the French Gov- 
ernment, has made, if correctly 
quoted in a long special cable to the 
New York Herald, a statement about 
the present profitableness of German 
industrial enterprises which is either 
palpably misleading or quite mean- 
ingless, and yet which has doubtless 
led thousands of readers astray—the 
more so as assertions of the same 
kind are frequently made in other 
quarters: 

The Government is showing a remarkable 
tenderness and tolerance for industries con- 
trolled by men such as Stinnes, Thyssen, Man- 
nesmann, Voegtler and Kirchdorf, whose great 
enterprises are paying out 10 to 30 per cent., 
and in some cases more, in dividends, which be- 
fore the war seldom exceeded 5 or 6 per cent. 


For instance, Mannesmann’s factories in Es- 
sen paid 20 per cent. last year, as compared with 


6 per cent. previously, while 20 per cent. in divi- 
dends prevailed also in the following industries, 
despite German contradictions: 


The Rhineland Steel Mills, the Duisburg- 
ward-Durlach Machine Works, the Dresden 
lace factories and the Faber Pencil Company, 
which is proposing to pay at least 20 and pos- 
sibly 25 per cent. 


The Saxony machine works in Chemnitz, the 
largest in Germany, led the long list, paying 
30 per cent. X 
Now it ought to strike anybody as in- 
credible that these concerns should 
really be yielding profits four or five 
times as great in the present condi- 
tion of Germany’s economic system 
as they were when she was in the 
high tide of prosperity. And of 
course it zis incredible. These divi- 
dends are being paid in paper marks; 
and the gold value of a paper mark is 
about 114 cents instead of 24 cents, 
so that a dividend of 30 per cent. to- 
day is about equivalent (in gold) toa 
dividend of 2 per cent. before the 
war, unless the nominal capitalization 
of the company has been increased. 
If the nominal capitalization has not 
been increased, the assertion that the 
dividends are bigger than before the 
war is—not to put too fine a point on 
it, as Mr. Snagsby would say—a lie; 
if it has been increased, the assertion 
means nothing whatsoever unless ac- 
companied by a statement of the 
amount of the increase. 

We are far from wishing to dis- 
credit the authority of experts; on the 
contrary, it is because such perform- 
ances are calculated to bring experts 
in general into undeserved discredit 
that we think them peculiarly deplor- 
able. It is upon the mature and im- 
partial verdicts of competent experts 
that we shall have to rely ultimately 
for trustworthy guidance. But the 
common-sense judgments of a cau- 
tious and competent mind are infin- 
itely more to be trusted than the 
conclusions presented by rash or 
prejudiced experts with the apparent 
backing of a few plausible figures. 

There is one aspect of the question 
which seems to us of cardinal impor- 
tance, and which is passed over in 
almost absolute silence. We have 
heard a great deal about the paralyz- 
ing effect upon Germany of her uncer- 
tainty about the amount of reparation 
which will be exacted from her; but 
there is another factor that has been 
incomparably more disastrous. She 
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has a Government which, while not 
living up to the principles of social- 
ism, is thoroughly infected with the 
taint of it. Indeed, so far as misman- 
agement of the Government’s busi- 
ness is concerned, it is probably far 
worse than a straight-out socialist 
régime would be. It is burdened by 
vast hordes of useless office-holders, 
hangers-on, and parasites; the effici- 
ency and fidelity that so long marked 
the German bureaucracy is a thing of 
the past; the printing of billions of 
marks to cover deficits goes on, with 
no sign of coming to an end; and 
whatever may be the case with the 
great industrial magnates, the every- 
day business man has no assurance 
that he will be permitted to enjoy the 
natural fruits of energy, ability, and 
enterprise. If Germany has fallen 
lamentably short of that recovery 
from the war which two years of ex- 
ertion by such a people as hers should 
have brought about, is not the chief 
cause to be found in the character of 
her mongrel-socialist Government? 
And is not the biggest element of 
doubt as to her prosperity in the fu- 
ture to be found in the question 
whether she will or will not restore 
the economic order which was the 
basis of her prosperity in the past? 


The Secession Issue 
in South Africa 


Ga ie: SMUTS, in spite of his 
* martial title, is a greater expert 
in the strategy of politics than of 
war. In title the equal of a Nivelle, 
his real rank is that of an equal of 
Venizelos. And, unlike the Greeks, 
the people of South Africa are con- 
scious of their indebtedness to the 
statesman and anxious to retain his 
services for the good of the country. 
His recent victory at the polls, which 
secured him a working majority in 
the House of Assembly, is the crown- 
ing success of a year’s skillful states- 
manship. He had to rule, since the 
elections of March, 1920, with a 
House in which the Nationalists, un- 
der the leadership of General Herzog, 
were the most numerous party, and 
among the latter’s followers san- 
guine hopes were entertained last 
summer that the Prime Minister, un- 


able to govern with a small majority 
composed of his own South African 
party and the Unionists under the 
leadership of Sir Thomas Smartt, 
would be forced to seek a compromise 
with the Nationalists. 

There was some reason to believe 
a reunion between the two parties 
desirable and not impossible, as both 
the Nationalists and the South Afri- 
can party représent the Dutch section 
of the people. At various places 
throughout the Union meetings were 
held at which the local members of 
both organizations sought to agree 
upon a common programme. But as 
time went on, the Nationalist lead- 
ers grew more and more intransigent 
and gave it to be understood that, if 
any reunion were to take place, it 
would have to be by the complete sur- 
render of the South African party 
on the one issue which gave the Na- 
tionalist party its raison d’étre. That 
issue was the Dominion’s right of 
secession from the Empire, which 
General Herzog considers to be es- 
sential to the dignity of the Union 
and the welfare of its people. On 
that issue all attempts at codperation 
foundered, as General Smuts, though 
not denying that the development of 
the Dominion status may ultimately 
lead to independence, was sternly set 
against independence being achieved 
by the vote of a racial majority. 

The difference, in other words, be- 
tween Herzog and Smuts does not 
hinge upon the question whether the 
Union shall secede from or remain 
within the Empire. Herzog does not 
insist on the urgency, nor does Smuts 
deny the possibility, of a secession. 
But they differ in that Herzog seeks 
to exploit the racial antagonism be- 
tween Boer and Briton for the attain- 
ment of an aim which Smuts does 
not wish to see attained unless by 
both races acting in perfect unison. 
To Herzog the cleavage between the 
Dutch and the English is a means to 
an end, to Smuts that end is accept- 


‘able only when a fusion of the two 


has made a resort to that cleavage im- 
possible. A severance from the Em- 
pire, if desirable at all, can never 
benefit the Union of South Africa so 
much as a permanent split between 
the two white races would harm it. 

It is this attitude of Smuts towards 


the problem of secession which has 
gained the approval of a large ma- 
jority of the electorate. 
victory was so signal is, no doubt, 
chiefly due to the support of the old 
Unionist party, which, after Smuts’ 
refusal of an alliance with the Na- 
tionalists, responded to his appeal for 
union, irrespective of party or race, 
by merging with the South African 
party. The Unionists form an urban 
electorate, whereas the two Dutch 
parties are representative of rural 
interests. If Smuts had surrendered 


to Herzog’s organization, the politi- 


cal conflict would not only have as- 
sumed the character of racial antag- 
onism but would also have pitted the 
towns against the veldt. 

It is a _ shortsighted policy of 
Herzog’s which sees in the present 
status: of the British Dominions a 
condition so far short of complete in- 
dependence that he is willing to sac- 
rifice the hope of racial unity to his 
despair of attaining that independ- 
ence otherwise. It is the same ill- 
fated policy which has worked its 


disruptive force in the Old World. In- 


stead of the United States of Europe, 
which the confident prophets of self- 
determination promised us as the re- 
sult of satisfied national cravings, we 
have a Europe which seems irrepar- 
ably Balkanized. The Union of 
South Africa owes a debt of grati- 
tude to General Smuts for having 
saved it from such a fate. And there 
is little ground for the fear of the 
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That his 


Nationalists that the honor and the 


dignity of the Union, if menaced by 
any high-handed action of the Im- 


perial Government, would not be 


saved likewise. Smuts has unam- 
biguously defined his idea of a Do- 
minion’s independence. 
of the free and equal partners of the 
Empire could, in his opinion, not be 


A majority 


given the power to pass resolutions 
on behalf of the Empire which would 


bind the minority. The final decision 


would always rest with the South 


African Parliament and Government. 
That principle he called a bedrock 


condition of the permanency of the 


Empire. And he can be trusted to 
defend that principle with all his 
power at the meeting of Dominion 
Prime Ministers which will convene 
in London next summer. 


A 
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a 
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Was there a Poet 
Born? 


We. subject our literary “periods 
of attention” to the whim of 
irrelevant entries in the parish regis- 
ter. We shall not have a moment 
for Shelley until next year, Byron is 
a good three years off, and not many 
of us, perhaps, on whose middle age 
Wordsworth shed benedictions, can 
hope to be in at the celebration of his 
centenary in 1950. As for Shake- 
speare and Milton, we “had’’ them in 
1916 and 1908 respectively ; they need 
not trouble us again in the course 
of an ordinary lifetime. Secure 
among the immortals, we might imag- 
ine them a little amused, a little 
caustic, at the form of our idolatry. 
With Keats, however, whom Time’s 
wheel this month brings to us full 
circle, the case may be fancied to 
stand somewhat differently. So eager, 
himself, to be counted in the roll of 
great poets, so fearful lest after all 
his name should prove to be writ 
in water, his star might perhaps 
be thought to beacon from the 
abode where the immortals are, with 
more grateful intensity that these 
human shores after a hundred years 
should unite to proclaim how they do 
indeed behold it, bright in the firma- 
ment and steadfast at last. Keats, of 
all poets, is like to enjoy his immor- 
tality. “Were I dead, sir,” he wrote in 
his rejected Preface to “Endymion,” 
in apology for dedicating the poem to 
Chatterton, “‘were I dead, sir, I should 
like a book dedicated to me.” 
At such a time, then, and in such 
a place as this, we may dispense with 
the touch of cold philosophy. It has 
had its chance at him—Quarterly and 
Blackwood were unbidden guests at 
the feast—but his poetry, of more 
than Lamian loveliness, is neither 
blighted nor put to flight. Abate- 
ments are to be made, of course, but 
they are chiefly of beauties misplaced, 
scattered by a too lavish hand. Fail- 
ures in taste, in judgment, failure to 
chasten and to sustain, what else was 
to be expected on the plan which 
Keats deliberately chose of succeed- 
ing through failure? No one hoped 
more ardently than he that all the 
desirable poetic virtues might de- 


velop in him, but in the short time 
that was his they must develop, if at 
all, through the full exercise of such 
powers as he had. “The very faults 
indeed of Mr. Keats,” wrote his good 
and bad angel, Leigh Hunt, “arise: 
from a passion for beauties and a 
young impatience to vindicate them 
fy es ‘Ay, indeed” cries a critic, 
rubbing his hands delighted (if in- 
deed even criticism can do so, any 
longer) ‘then that [his youth] ac- 
counts for the lines you speak of, 
written in the taste of Marino’—It 
does so; but sage Sir, after settling 
the merits of these one or two lines 
you speak of, what accounts, pray, 
for a small matter you leave unno- 
ticed, namely, all the rest?” 

What indeed? What porridge had 
John Keats that it should be he and 
not brother George or brother Tom 
or another that speaks to men with 
the large utterance of the early gods? 
Spenser, Milton, Chapman, a close 
study of Dryden’s versification, fur- 
nish only a part, if an important 
part, of the answer. Why they should 
have had such an effect—for they lie 
ready to everyone’s hand—upon one 
rather diminutive, fairly good-look- 
ing, extremely pugnacious, and sen- 
sitively passionate young man, who 
was born in a livery stable and was 
earnestly trying to make of himself 
a competent saw-bones till a discon- 
certing sunbeam made its happy way 
into the lecture hall—all this is a part 
of the question to which we shall get 
no answer and, in deep gratitude that 
such things can be, may fairly be con- 
tent to go without. 

Wise old Jeffrey, in the Edinburgh, 
said what could be said: 


Mr. Keats has unquestionably a very beauti- 
ful imagination and a great familiarity with the 
finest diction of English poetry; but he must 
learn not to misuse or misapply these advan- 
tages; and neither to waste the good gifts of 
nature and study on intractable themes nor to 
luxuriate too recklessly on such as are more 
suitable. 


As to the last, of course, of course. 
But time was short. Meanwhile, 
watch him for a moment wrestling to 
possess his strength. In his world- 
loved sonnet on Chapman’s Homer 
the lines first stood: 


That low-brow’d Homer rul’d as his demesne ; 
Yet could I never tell what men could mean. 


Suppose it had remained “low-browed 
instead of ‘“deep-browed Homer”; 


suppose we had never “breathed that 
pure serene” of the next line. Or 
suppose that the famous first line of 
Endymion had continued in what is 
reported to be its earliest form: 

A thing of beauty is a constant joy. 

Jeffrey recognized in Keats famil- 
iarity with the finest diction of Eng- 
lish poetry, and a beautiful imagina- 
tion. For the first, glance at the 
nameless poem which opens the first 
of his three slender volumes (which, 
with the addition of sundry scrib- 
blings on fly-leaves and loose papers, 
make up his work). We read: 


Open afresh your round of starry folds, 
Ye ardent marigolds! 


and we say, “Splendid! 

Spenser!” We read again: 
And from the pillowy silkiness that rests 
Full in the speculation of the stars, 

and we say, “Splendid! Chapman! 

Shakespeare!” We read again: 

Here are sweet peas, on tip-toe for a flight, 
and what is there to say but “Splen- 
did! Keats’? 

As for his imagination, at the close 
of the same nameless first poem he 
plays, prophetic, with the legend of 
Endymion, asking finally, ““Was there 
a poet born?” His own “Endymion” 
furnishes the answer: born indeed, 
if not, in that poem, made. The imag- 
ination, there’ unchecked, or per- 
haps overdriven, is the same imagina- 
tion that is to give us bright Corin- 
thian revels, and the chill, love- 
warmed, of St. Agnes’ Eve; that is 
to lead us to 


Milton! 


magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn, 


or to some 


little town by river or seashore 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 


or bring us 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 
or finally—perhaps the highest reach 
of sheer, chastened imagination—to 
leave us on the cold hillside 


Alone and palely loitering, \ 
Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


Was there a poet born? Not only 
that, but one who should be continu- 
ally born anew, who should speak 
with that tremulous undertone which 
was his in life, who should soar and 
sing like his own lark over everyone 
who in youth would himself essay a 
flight on the viewless wings of poesy. 
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Barrett Wendell 


LTHOUGH Professor Wendell re- 

tired from teaching some three 
years ago, it was impossible to think 
of him apart from Harvard. He liked 
to imagine himself the successor of 
Lowell, whose student he had been; 
and, more than anyone else, he was 
that. Yet while he, like Lowell, was 
cosmopolitan in his sympathies and 
in some of his most cherished enter- 
prises—thus in making French life 
known and respected in America and 
in familiarizing English audiences 
with the thought and aspirations of 
the Pilgrim Fathers—he did not at- 
tain to Lowell’s stature as the pro- 
fessor who saw far beyond academic 
walls. Wendell throve best on the 
culture which he found and helped to 
propagate at Harvard. Leaving out 
of account the difference in native 
gifts of the two men and the larger 
opportunities granted to Lowell in the 
service of his country, Wendell’s pe- 
culiar task was perhaps more difficult 
than any that confronted Lowell. He 
reached maturity at a time when new 
designs threatened the overthrow of 
many of Harvard’s best traditions 
and when, consequently, merely hold- 
ing fast that which was good was not 
only of the greatest moment, but a 
labor which a less rugged man might 
easily have despaired of. 

In the late nineties, when Barrett 
Wendell became full professor, Child 
had passed on and Norton, about to 
retire, was regarded as a member of 
an outworn generation. It devolved 
largely upon Wendell to keep the 
older manner of teaching literature 
in good repute. He had set his face 
against the mechanistic scholarship 
of Germany, which was gaining a 
foothold here, and even when it ap- 
peared to have carried all before it 
he never ceased to call it a child of 
the Devil. By the unthinking it was 
accounted snobbishness that, with 
Harvard the great university offering 
courses in all sorts of advanced work, 
he referred to it always as “Harvard 
College.” Many in retrospect will 
appreciate the service he did in using 
every opportunity to keep before 
youth the ideal of Harvard which was 
rooted in him. He was criticised for 
reverting in an age that was pre- 


eminently democratic to a Harvard 
that was aristocratic. Yet the boy of 
brains, of whatever class, invariably 
found in him a quick, sympathetic 
response. It was essentially an aris- 
tocracy of ideas for which he con- 
tended; and when that is lost, democ- 
racy is doomed. A true test of his 
accomplishment on the lines indicated 
is to imagine what the study of mod- 
ern literature at Harvard these 
twenty years would have been with- 
out him. A man of whom it could not 
be said that he lived in the past, he 


brought with him the freighted at- 


mosphere of choice traditions and of 
that earlier America which we shall 
forget at our peril. 

What Wendell might have achieved 
as a thinker and writer if he had be- 
longed to an earlier generation, it is 
of little profit to consider. His schol- 
arship suffered by comparison with 
the detailed accuracy by which so 
much store has recently been set. 
“Barrett's” eternal) verities” ‘oiten 
came off badly when confronted with 
the new research. Even his inten- 
tional exaggerations were not left in 
peace. Thus he was annoyed after 
saying solemnly, “No human being 
ever read Spenser through,” to be 
told at the close of the lecture by some 
graduate student that he had read 
Spenser through. Wendell’s special 
gift was a sure instinct for greatness. 
He caught the salient passages in any 
work as inevitably as Professor 
Saintsbury. His power of phrasing 
drove home the appreciation, and 
many an irresponsible youth carried 
away, willy-nilly, phrases of which in 
later life he saw the broad signifi- 
cance. Such impromptu statements 
as “Wordsworth could avoid neither 
the sublime nor the commonplace” 
lodged easily in the memory. It was 
both his strength and his weakness 
that he could not refrain from gen- 
eralization. Many a wide-sweeping 
conclusion proved, when examined in 
the dry light, to be, at best, faintly 
suggestive. Yet he always conveyed 
the freshness of his own adventur- 
ings even when they happened to be 
misguided. 

It is a source of gratification to his 
friends that he lived to publish at 
least half of the work which occupied 
the last dozen years of his life. The 


volume which has appeared as “The 
Traditions of European Literature,” 
and which Professor Shorey reviews 
so admirably in our issue of this week, 
is the best possible index of the man’s 
whole mind. It was his habit to view 
our present American life as a por- 
tion of the stream which had its 
source in classic Greece; and in a 
vivid moment, by pointing out the va- 
rious Anglo-Saxon institutions which 
owed their origin to that ancient civi- 


lization, he was able to make his stu-- 


dents feel more at home in the Athens 
of Pericles than in China of the pres- 
ent day. His volume ends with Dante. 
It is possible that his notes for the 
second half of the work are in such 
form that they can be published with- 
out the interposition of another per- 
sonality, but it is our impression that 
the volume now completed represents 
Wendell at his most typical. In that 
material he had a freedom which the 
multitudinous scholarship surround- 
ing the discussion of more recent 
tendencies would considerably im- 
pair. 

The volume grew out of a course 
which was flippantly known as ‘‘See- 
ing Literature.” It was given at 
noon, two days a week, and one of the 
sights which many will have carried 
away affectionately in memory was 
that of “Barrett”? making his way 
with stick and spats from Grays 18 
across the Yard—the fine gentleman, 
very much of the present yet quite as 
much of the past. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
Feb. 11.] 


GERMANY: The German Govern- 
ment, “upon better judgment making,” 
has decided to send delegates to London 
on March Ist, carrying German propo- 
sals, to be sure, but instructed to discuss 
politely the programme of the Supreme 
Council. The Germans fatuously expect 
the American Government to intervene 
on their behalf; we hope that the Ameri- 
can Government will find its way clear 
to announce its substantial accord with 
the Paris programme, which, however 
faulty in details, commends itself more 
and more, upon near examination, for 
practicability and clemency. 

Pending the issues, “Non possumus” 
wells from the universal German throat, 
while from the editorial offices of our 
pro-German press is wafted an answer- 
ing chorus of “Non possunt,” less in 
volume, but more sternly insistent, in its 
way more grand. 7 

GREAT BRITAIN: Krasin is back 
in Russia; ostensibly for consultation 
with his Government. Now that every- 
body in the world knows that Russia 
has nothing to export except a limited 
amount of stolen gold; since it is evi- 
dent that any notion that Moscow might 
desist from propaganda in the East is 
quite illusory; since Lenin and Chich- 
erin persist in loudly and openly pro- 
claiming a religion of Mendacity and 
Blood: the ridiculous episode in which 
M. Krasin has been a protagonist should 
be closed. Yet it is not, the dispatches 
assert. One can not help surmising that 
Mr. Lloyd George has been steering 
these negotiations off and on, keeping 
Labor “amused,” momently expecting the 
fall of the Red régime. If so, however 
undignified, we can not altogether con- 
demn his tactics, considering the very 
embarrassing behavior of Labor. It is 
amusing to note that Chicherin is bit- 
terly complaining of British counter- 
propaganda in the East. 


POLAND President Pilsudski of 
Poland has been in Paris, trying to per- 
suade the French to a military alliance. 
The French, however, are not in a posi- 
tion to make any definite military prom- 
ises. Doubtless France would, if neces- 
Sary, send troops in case of aggressive 
action by Germans arising out of the 
situation in Upper Silesia. But such is 
the temper of the French people (a tem- 
per common to most of the peoples of 
the world) that promise of French 
troops in case of Russian aggression 
would endanger the French Government. 
It is understood that agreement on a 
commercial treaty, of which the chief 
advantage to the French would be pref- 


erential treatment in respect of Galicia 
oil, is the only definite outcome of nt 
“Sphinx’s”’ visit. 

Pilsudski made great play with his 
talk about a Polish-Rumanian military 
alliance, thinking thereby, one must sup- 
pose, to allure the French by the con- 
sideration that, if the Rumanian army 
could be counted on, the necessity of 
French troops should be small or none. 
But the much talked of Polish-Rumanian 
alliance is still in the phase of talk, if 
not of bluff; the French Government has 
developed a caution in regard to eastern 
adventures worthy of a citizen of Mis- 
souri. Pilsudski’s tenure of power in 
Poland is believed to be very precarious. 


RUSSIA: Here is the substance of 
a report which may or may not be true: 
Trotsky has given complete instructions 
to his army chiefs covering a new west- 
ern offensive, and fifty-two infantry and 
twenty cavalry Red divisions are sta- 
tioned along the Polish and Rumanian 
frontiers. 


NEAR EAST: One must needs sus- 
pend judgment as to the situation in 
Asia Minor, because of the absolutely 
conflicting character of different sets of 
reports, apparently of equal authority. 
According to one set Mustapha Kemal is 
a sort of Mahomed I. redivivus, destined 
to restore the Ottoman glories. Accord- 
ing to another set he is a mere bandit, 
an impudent bluffer, with only a handful 
of draggle-tailed followers. The Greeks, 
by these latter accounts, are about to 
launch a final grand offensive, bound 
to be triumphant. Kemal, however, is 
acknowledged by even his bitterest ene- 
mies to be a master of propaganda; and 
what greater distinction in the Age of 
Propaganda? But Kemal received a 
nasty rebuff in the matter of the Lon- 
don Conference, to take place soon for 
discussion of the Sévres Treaty. He did 
not get a separate invitation. If he is 
to be represented, his henchmen must 
go as members of the Sultan’s delega- 
tion; and some such arrangement is prob- 
able. 

The Emir Feisal is still in London, 
protesting the British mandates for Mes- 
opotamia and Palestine. These are Arab 
countries, he says, and the Arabs are 
quite capable of running them. “A 
little loan on the guarantee of the Meso- 
potamian oil-fields is all we want, and 
of course we would welcome some Brit- 
ish advisers. You’re squandering money 
there,” says he, “‘and the British tax- 
payer is wroth. Remember, too, your 
promises to my father, the King of Hed- 
jaz.” Now, now, Prince Feisal! Prom- 
ises, i’feck! You’re surely young at the 
business, as Mr. Balfour might say. 
Moreover, there are other Arabian 


princes (one of whom has lately thrashed 
badly your father’s forces in the field) 
who would challenge your claim to domi- 
nate the Arabistan of your dreams. Yet 
Feisal is a fine fellow, the Arabs (men 
as well as horses) have fine points, and 
we can not but think indulgently of that 
romantic dream of Arabistan. 

There is a great deal of pressure on 
the British Government to withdraw all 
British troops in Mesopotamia to Basra, 
leaving the Arabs up-rivers to fend for 
themselves. One can not help thinking 
that such withdrawal would mean anni- 
hilation of a great British investment, 
and chaos. The Constituent Assembly 
is scheduled to meet in April; one fan- 
cies there would be no such meeting 
should the British go down to the gulf. 
His friends are backing a son of Abdul 
Hamid for Emir. In other words, the 
same thing over and over and over again. 
Those who clamor for British with- 
drawal say that the oil deposits of Meso- 
potamia have been grossly exaggerated, 
that most of the oil of those parts is 
in southwest Persia. 

The Reds are in northern Persia, and 
the British troops have been withdrawn 
—whither? To southwest Persia, to 
protect British oil and other interests 
there, or out of Persia altogether? 

BRAZIL: No, reader, not the Repub- 
lic, but the Island of Brazil. It was 
known to Pliny as Insula Purpurea; so 
named, perhaps, by some Lusitanian fish- 
erman as it loomed before him out of 
the purple sea into a purple twilight. 
On a Venetian map of 1436 it is shown 
among the Azores, but shortly thereafter 
it shifted its moorings to avoid the 
throng and curiosity of the caracks, car- 
avels, and galleons of those golden days 
of Spain. Martin Behaim in his Nu- 
remberg map of 1492 shows it some hun- 
dred miles west of Ireland, where as late 
as 1853 the competent Findlay still 
charts it. But in 1865 Findlay strikes 
it from his chart. 

Gone whither? Whither adrift in 
search of some silent sea? And Avalon 
(the “Isle of Apples,” Arthur’s home), 
Lyonnesse, the Jezirat al Tennyn (the 
“Dragon’s Isle” of the Arabians), An- 
tilia of the Seven Cities, St. Brendan’s 
Isle, the Jsle Verte, and many another 
isle, green, purple, or other-hued; is it 
that the old cartographers were wrong, 
or that the lads of the forecastle have 
lost their vision clear? The latter 
surely; for several of the Victorians vis- 
ited some of the islands. Being gen- 
tlemen, they declined to give data to the 
Times or the Geographical Society. 

We, for our part, would consider au- 
thentic news from the Island of Brazil 
a thousand times more important than 
a budget from Rio. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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At the Mercy of the Reformer 


HE wave of reform which is giving 
such genuine pleasure to its pro- 
moters, and filling the hearts of the un- 
regenerate with concern, represents a re- 
action from the gay gospel of amuse- 
ment which for years imposed on us the 
obligation of being happy in and out of 
season, with and without reason, and 
flooded our world with sunshine fiction, 
“purposeful play,” and recreation centres. 
Now when the outlook upon life, turn 
where we may, is somewhat discompos- 
ing, now when we stand in need of a few 
friendly restoratives, the tide has turned. 
The gospelers of soberness are having 
their innings, and with a slow encircling 
movement are narrowing our area of en- 
joyment. 

We have submitted to prohibition, and 
te the dullness it has entailed upon social 
intercourse, in the hope that our corner 
of the Western world will be materially 
benefited by this sacrifice, which is 
largely the sacrifice of the poor. It is 
at all times easier to curtail the pleas- 
ures of the poor than to curtail the pleas- 
ures of the rich, and it is generally held 
to be more expedient, the pleasures of 
the poor being notoriously unrefined. 
The simplest and most efficacious of all 
methods is to so augment the cost of 
pleasures, either by taxation or by profi- 
teering, or by both, that the poor are 
compelled to relinquish them. 

This was done in the theatres. When 
the cheapest seats became too dear for 
pleasure-loving poverty, the men and wo- 
men who used to occupy them were ex- 
cluded from the play-house, and driven 
en masse to the moving-picture hall. In 
many theatres, the gallery (once the 
happy abode of the gods, and never more 
crowded than when Shakespeare was 
played) has been eliminated—a very 
grievous loss. Films are but a poor sub- 
stitute for the drama. At their best, 
they make an imperfect appeal to any 
audience not composed of deaf-mutes. 
At their worst, they are so inconceiv- 
ably foolish as to lower the standard of 
intelligence. 

The word “poor” is in this country 
a very elastic term. It may or may not 
include the artisan, who is sometimes 
fairly well-to-do. It may or may not in- 
clude the small tradesman. It usually 
includes clerks, school-teachers, music 
teachers, college professors, authors, 
artists, and laundresses. These are the 
people whose simple pleasures are se- 
questered by every outbreak of reform. 
They lost in 1919 their friendly glass of 
beer and their semi-occasional bottle of 
wine, while the wealthy stored their 
cellars, or continued to buy underground 
importations at fabulous prices. The 
Sunday laws are aimed at them, because 
they can not command the week-day leis- 


ure or the week-day amusements which 
are always at the disposal of the rich. 
Many of them, not counting the music 
teachers, love music. This is not gen- 
erally considered one of their demoraliz- 
ing tastes. Before the invasion of Bel- 
gium there were sociologists who held 
that a love of music is a powerful agent 
in refining and civilizing the world; and 
we may in time work back to this con- 
viction. Yet Sunday concerts, cheap and 
good, have been ruthlessly interdicted 
whenever and wherever the reformer 
could find a musty old law to back his 
inhumanity. 

It is hardly worth while to counsel 
clerks and laundresses to go to the opera. 
They know it by reputation only. The 
great orchestras have increased the price 
of their cheap seats, which yet can not 
hold the crowds who stand patiently wait- 
ing in the cold and wet for admission. 
But when these unfortunates, cursed 
with cultivated tastes, are offered the 
most innocent of pleasures on their one 
and only holiday, a body of fellow-citi- 
zens, who do not want to hear concerts, 
spend time, strength, and money in si- 
lencing the music. There is no stronger 
antagonism than that which is awakened 
in one man’s breast by the sight of 
another man’s enjoyment. It is the 
essence of intolerance, a drop of bitter- 
ness capable of souring all the kindly 
currents of his nature. If the Inter- 
national Reform Bureau sought only the 
interests of morality, it would condone 
baseball on Sunday afternoons and wage 
war upon the hideous influx of crime 
which has made our American cities a 
reproach to Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. 

For the lad who plays ball in the day- 
time is not the lad who prowls the streets 
at night, assaulting decent citizens. The 
man who listens to a Sunday concert, or 
takes a cheap excursion to the sea, is not 
the man who raids and robs and murders 
with regrettable impufity. Harmless 
pleasures are antiseptic. They make a 
boy immune from vicious pleasures 
which are procurable on easy terms every 
day of the week. If human nature were 
so constituted that only the good at- 
tracted it, we could trust to replacing 
baseball with the Sunday-school. Owing 
to the survival of qualities enumerated 
in the catechism as “darkness of the un- 
derstanding, weakness of the will, and a 
propensity to evil,” the game is liable 
to be replaced by amusements too septic 
to be inventoried. 

We are told that the same forces which 
stand responsible for Prohibition, and 
for the “Sunless Sunday,” are behind 
that ominous movement—as yet but a 
cloud on the horizon—which threatens 
to snatch from the shackled citizen his 
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last solace, tobacco. Long ago this alle- 
viation of life’s frowardness would have 
been taxed beyond the purses of the 
poor had it not been capable of limitless, 


and apparently harmless, adulteration. ~ 


The abundance of alfalfa and kindred 
substitutes has so far kept alive the pipe 
of the street cleaner and the coal heaver, 
unless he is so unfortunate as to clean 
streets and heave coal in Kansas. The 
correspondence between a Kansas lady 
and the President-elect upon this dispu- 
table theme has been one of those inci- 
dents, common in the lives of our office- 
holders, which serve to keep the lowly 
content with their lowliness. The firm- 
ness, not to say severity, of the lady, who 
represented the “National Anti-Cigarette 
League,” was fairly well met by the 
counter-thrusts of Mr. Harding, who is 
probably the last man in the country to 


permit himself to be cornered or com- — 


promised. 


Nevertheless, it took a two hours’ de- 
bate to defeat the amendment of a re- 


_forming Senator, who sought, under the 


transparent device of averting conflagra- 
tions, to deny to our President and to our 
law-makers the privilege of smoking in 


any Government-owned building in the © 


District of Columbia. Had this amend- 
ment passed, we might have enjoyed the 
novel spectacle of Senators, Congress- 
men, and justices of the Supreme Court 


stealing through the streets of Wash- 


ington for the forbidden solace of a 
cigar; or we might have beheld our chief 
magistrate standing on the door steps of 
his acquaintances, and soliciting the hos- 
pitality of a smoke. The situation, con- 
ceivable only in the humorless mind of 


the fanatic, offers material for a musical — 


comedy; but if it illustrates, however im- 
perfectly, the drift of American senti- 


ment, then freedom and common sense | 


are taking flight together. 


Were there such things as fundamen- 


tal rights, we should be promptly denied 
them by our neighbors. There are, or 
at least there have been, such things as 
natural privileges, and one by one our 
neighbors are taking them away from 
us. Why can not the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union be content with the 
triumphs it has won, and make some con- 
cession to our weakness? Why does it 
distribute a threatening pamphlet en- 
titled “Nicotine Next,” which shakes our 
souls with fear? Why can not the Life- 
Extension Institute permit us to smoke 
in peace? We do not want to prolong 
life, we want to enjoy it. Which of us 
would be willing to eat the food he does 
not like for the sake of a double portion? 
In a leaflet, issued by the Institute, we 
read that it is the non-smoker who is 
“wide-awake, snappy, and alert.” What 
a dreadful description of a fellow crea- 
ture! It is equalled only by a placard I 
Saw recently in the window of a church 
publication society, which informed the 
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public—-apparently in a spirit of com- 
mendation—that the man who rises in 


the world “is the man who is everlast- ° 


ingly pushing.” 

And these are the Christian, civic, and 
social ideals to which reformers point 
with pride. When we have given up at 
their behest every “expensive and use- 
‘less habit,” when we are economically 
and sociologically correct in all our bear- 
ings, the world will be run by snappy 
non-smokers everlastingly pushing their 
way. For such a vision (the paradise of 
an ant-hill) are we content to condone 
the loss of pleasure and the surrender 
of liberty; are we prepared to establish 
and uphold the servile state? 

AGNES REPPLIER 


Correspondence 
What Is Profiteering ? 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
In your editorial in The Weekly Review 
for February 2, you state very truly that 
nobody has yet defined the word “profi- 
teering.” The best definition I have seen 
was offered by Mr. Charles A. Dexter, of 
Providence, and is as follows: 

A profiteer is one who interferes with the 
natural law of supply and demand, holding 
goods with the idea of either controlling the 
price or taking advantage of an increased price 
that might come because sueh goods were with- 
held from sale, either by him or others, but a 
person is not a profiteer who buys and sells 
goods freely—even if profits are large, because 
large profits are sooner or later in a merchan- 
dising business absorbed, if not wholly, then 
partially, by losses in a declining market. 

There has been nothing put forth much 
nearer the mark than the above so far as 
I am aware, and the latter part of the 
definition has become painfully appar- 
ent to many of the so-called profiteers in 
the last six months of business in the 
United States—as well as through the 
rest of the business world. 

OLIVER S. HAWES 

Fall River, Mass., January 28 


“‘Trresponsible’’ Amend- 


ments 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
I thank you for publishing such letters 
as those of Mr. Brown and Mr. Bissing 
on the new use (or abuse) of the amend- 
ing power involved in such amendments 
as the 18th and 19th, particularly the 
latter, involving as it does the right of 
the people of a State to determine for 
themselves (irrespective of what the 
people of other States desire) who shall 
vote at their local and State elections. 
The point about the method being 
“irresponsible” when the member of a 
distant Legislature sets up a suffrage rule 
for the people of objecting States, not 
only without their consent, but against 
their expressed wishes, is an illuminating 
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one. The way some Legislatures rati- 
fied, apparently without debate or con- 
sideration, seems inexplicable unless there 
is something inherently “irresponsible” 
in the scheme of attempting to legislate 
for purely local matters by Constitutional 
amendment. If the scheme is “irrespon- 
sible” and in its essence “undemocratic,” 
as Mr. Brown contends, it becomes a mat- 
ter of serious moment when so many new 
amendments are before Congress. 
J. G. LERCH 
New York,. February 4 


Senator Knox’s Addendum 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
As reported by the New York Times 
of Dec. 31, 1920, Senator Knox, on Dec. 
30, urged that there be added to the 
Knox Peace Resolution the following: 

It is the declared policy of the United States 
in order to meet fully and fairly our obliga- 
tions to ourselves and to the world that, the 
freedom and peace of Europe being again 
threatened by any power or combinations of 
powers, the United States will regard such a 
situation with grave concern as a menace to 
its own peace and freedom and will consult 
with other Powers affected with a view to 
devising means for the removal of such menace, 
and will, the necessity arising in the future, 
cooperate with the friends of civilization for 
its defence. 


This addendum to the effect that the 
United States declares a self-interested 
as well as altruistic policy of concern in 
European affairs is objectionable for the 
following reasons. It is a Legislative 
rather than an Executive establishment 
of a foreign policy. This comes near to 
an infringement, by the two houses of 
Congress, on the President’s power, 
given by Article 2, Sec. 2, of the Consti- 
tution, in conjunction with two-thirds of 
the Senate to make treaties, and with 
the Senate to appoint diplomatic officers, 
and that given by Art. 2, Sec. 3, to re- 
ceive foreign diplomats. In this regard, 
it was President Monroe and not Con- 
gress that promulgated the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The addendum is likewise a 
discard of half the Monroe Doctrine— 
the policy of not interfering with Euro- 
pean affairs—without securing a re- 
newal of recognition of the other half— 
that of freedom of the Americas from 
European interference. 

President Monroe in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress of Dec. 2, 1823, among 
other things, said: “In the wars of the 
European powers, in matters relating to 
themselves, we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy 
so to do.” In “James Monroe,” in the 
“American, Statesmen” series, by the 
President of Johns Hopkins, Daniel C. 
Gilman, pages 162-171 are devoted to 
extracts from the Fathers of the Repub- 
lic to show “‘how clearly they recognized 
the value of separation from European 
politics, and of repelling, as far as pos- 
sible, European interference with Ameri- 
can interests.” This double aspect was 
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recognized in the third of the reserva- 
tions submitted (according to the papers 
of June 22, 1919) to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate by Mr. 
Root on June 21, 1919. Mr. Root there 
said that in as much as the United States 
is moved by no self-interest or wish to 
interfere with the politics of foreign 
states, it accedes to their wish and con- 
sents to the ratification of the Versailles 
treaty on the understanding that its tra- 
ditional attitude towards purely Ameri- 
can questions is not affected. The lang- 
uage of this reservation is: 

In as much as in agreeing to become a mem- 
ber of the league of nations the United States 
of America is moved by no interest or wish 
to intrude upon or interfere with the political 
policy or international administration of any 
foreign state and by no existing or anticipated 
dangers in the affairs of the American conti- 
nent, but accedes to the wish of the European 
states that it shall join its power to theirs for 
the preservation of general peace, the Senate 
consents to the ratification of said treaty, ex- 
cepting Article X aforesaid, with the under- 
standing that nothing therein contained shall 
be construed to imply a relinquishment by the 
United States of America of its traditional 
attitude towards purely American questions or 
to require the submission of its policy regard- 
ing questions which it deems to be purely 
American questions to the decision or recom- 
mendation of other powers. 

Mr. Root pointed out that in the absence 
of express objection by other signatories 
the treaty would stand as limited. 

One part of the Monroe policy, that 
of not interfering with European affairs, 
may have reconciled the European na- 
tions to the other part, protective of our- 
selves—the exclusion of European na- 
tions from the American continent. Even 
assuming the European nations would 
now gladly purchase our concern in 
European affairs by an acceptance of Mr. 
Root’s proposed Monroe-reservation to 
the Versailles Treaty, yet Senator Knox’s 
resolution discards half the Monroe Doc- 
trine without requiring any acceptance, 
tacit or express, of the validity of the 
remaining half. So that at any future 
period when any European nation should 
desire to menace any part of the Ameri- 
can Continent, that European nation 
would be in a strong tactical position to 
dispute the modified Monroe Doctrine as 
not part of international law or under- 
standing. It will no longer command a 
concert of recognition through long ac: 
quiescence or prestige. 

RAYMOND G. BROWN 

New York, January 24 


Waiting for Pentecost 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Mr. Firkins, counseling Vachel Lind- 
say in The Weekly Review for Febru- 
ary 9, weakens his case by understate- 
ment. The Apostles waited ten days, not 
seven, for Pentecost. 

W. H. VAN ALLEN 

Church of the Advent, Boston, Febru- 

ary 10 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


British SECRET SERVICE ‘DURING THE 
Great War, by Nicholas Everitt. 
Hutchinson. 

Adventures of a secret agent in 
the Scandinavian countries. and 
waters bordering upon Germany, 
1914-15. 


Lire AND Letters, by J. C. Squire. 


Doran. 

By the editor of The London Mer- 
cury, who also writes literary es- 
says under the pen-name, Solomon 
Eagle. 


Mriracte Moncers AND THEIR METHODS, 
by Houdini. Dutton. 

Here you may satisfy your de- 
sire for knowledge about how to 
become a fire-eater, a venomous 
reptile defier, a sword-swallower, or 
a human ostrich. 


RusstA IN THE SHapows, by H. G. 
Wells. Doran. 

Mr. Wells neither satisfies the 
Bolshevoids, nor wholly convinces 
the rest of us, but he writes a read- 
able and brief book. 


A Navat History oF THE War, 1914- 
1918, by Henry Newbolt. Doran. 
Critical and political as well as 
narrative. 


N R. NICHOLAS EVERITT, an Eng- 
a lish sportsman and traveler, was in 
New York about two years ago, when 
he gave at one or two semi-public lunch- 
eons and other places some account of his 
experiences in the secret service during 
the first two years of the great war. His 
narrative was extremely interesting, and 
his manner convinced his hearers of its 
accuracy. Some doubts about his ad- 
dresses, or, at least, about the wisdom 
of their delivery, were raised in a news- 
paper, and further public lectures which 
had been announced seem never to have 
been given. It is a pity, for Mr. Everitt 
is an admirable raconteur. 

His adventures are now available in 
his book “British Secret Service During 
the Great War’ (London: Hutchinson), 
a book which contains a certain amount 
of padding—in the form of political 
argument—but is nevertheless unusual 
and entertaining. The efforts of the 
older men, hunters and sportsmen like 
Selous and others, to get into active 
service at the outbreak of the war; the 
author’s own assignment to the waters 
of the Baltic and to the Scandinavian 
countries, because of his familiarity, af- 
ter years of hunting in that region, with 
the land and the languages, is described 
in the opening chapters. The incident of 


the codfish, and the removal of the Prus- 
sian officer from the Norwegian island, 
is worthy of the great Sherlock. It was 
inimitable as Mr. Everitt told it, and it 
makes a hardly less interesting chapter 
in his book. 


To read what an American may have 
to say about British humor may be ex- 
asperating to an Englishman. But the 
reverse is not always true; an English- 
man may write about Yankee jokes with- 
out being irritating—at least, all the 
time. Mr. Squire’s “Life and Letters” 
(Doran) contains an essay on “Goaks and 
Humour,” and you know from the Josh 
Billings, or Artemus Ward, spelling that 
our humorous writers are up on the car- 
pet. Mr. Squire is a wee bit conde- 
scending; he thinks that a great deal 
of American humorous writing might 
have been done by Englishmen—Irving 
and Holmes are as English as Lamb, 
while O. Henry and Mark Twain “are 
masters of the richer and deeper humor 
as well as of the other sort.” He does, 
for the most part, make poor selections 
for his examples. Especially is this true 
with Stephen Leacock, correctly classi- 
fied as American in spirit, although a 
son of the British Empire. But he dis- 
covers one American joke which is en- 
tirely new to me, and I think that the 
discovery of jokes mainly unknown here 
is rather characteristic of essays written 
on the subject. At all events, this con- 
cerns a traveler on a sleeping car who 
had written a complaint to headquarters 
about the presence of vermin in his 
berth. ‘He received back from the ad- 
ministrative head a letter of immense 
effusiveness. Never before had such a 
complaint been lodged against this scru- 
pulously careful line, and the manage- 
ment would have suffered any loss rather 
than cause annoyance to so distinguished 
a citizen as, etc., etc. He was very de- 
lighted with this abject apology. But as 
he was throwing away the envelope, there 
fell out a slip of paper which had, ap- 
parently, been enclosed by mistake. On 
it was a memorandum: ‘Send this guy 
the bug-letter.’ ”’ 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s articles about Bol- 
shevist Russia are printed as “‘Russia in 
the Shadows” (Doran). It is lively and 
readable and shows the author’s powers 
of observation. It offends the Marxian 
Socialists by denouncing Marx’s “Capi- 
tal” as a windy mass of false reasoning, 
and Marx himself as an over-rated per- 
son with preposterous whiskers. It re- 
fuses to swallow all the doings of the 
Soviet Government, and makes game of 
their “Baku Conference.” It points out 
that the Marxian programme of the revo- 
lution has gone askew, and puzzled the 
theorists by beginning in Russia in- 
stead of in England, and failing to spread 
to France and America. It denounces Kol- 
chak and the other opponents of the Bol- 


shevists as adventurers and pirates, but 
shows Mr. Wells conferring gravely and 
sympathetically with Lenin. This makes 
the reader wonder what is Mr. Wells’s 
test for an adventurer, and how he knows 
that Kolchak and Wrangel, whom he 
never met, are better or worse than 
Lenin and Trotsky. And, despite all its 
faults, he thinks that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment should be recognized by the 
United States. 


One of the most popular books in my 
first decade was a bulky pink pamphlet, 
the advertising catalogue of a certain 
firm. I wonder if it is still published. 
In it were set forth the attractive appa- 
ratuses by which you could make your- 
self beloved in any gathering: by lock- 
ing firmly together two bashful persons 
(bachelor and spinster preferred) with 
a gutta-percha “finger-trap”’; by present- 
ing some dignified gentleman with a 
“trick cigar,” which would ‘explode with 
a red light, killing the smoker and amus- 
ing the spectators’; by distributing 
whistles, recommended as “sending the 
girls into fits and driving the old folks 
crazy’; by wearing a nosegay which 
might be made to squirt a thin stream 


of some deadly fluid into the eye of any-: 


one who came near it. These amiable 
tricks were supposed to provide the 
utmost in refined entertainment, and to 
represent a nice’ taste in humor. The 
pamphlet which offered them for sale was 
adored by all my contemporaries, but 
liable to confiscation by parents and eld- 
ers, who simply did not know a joke 
when they saw one. One of its treasures 
was a “fire-eating outfit.” We used to 
look at that and dream of the day when 
we, like the man, in the illustration, 
might stand clad in an evening suit, our 
faces adorned with the invariable mus- 
tache and imperial of the true wizard, 
and puff out smoke and flames, to the 
consternation of groups of little girls 
and boys in their best clothes. I knew 
one boy who tried it—and he is still 
alive. 


Houdini’s “Miracle Mongers and Their 


Methods” (Dutton) has:come along too , 


late for us. It abounds with wise ad- 
vice. This, for. instances’ ““No™ per- 
former should attempt to bite off red- 
hot iron unless he has a good set of 
teeth.” How to go into an oven with 
a beef-steak, and come out with the 
steak well-done, is another useful accom- 
plishment. You may learn the ethics of 
the profession of frog-swallowing, if you 
will, or how to have a man beat upon an 
anvil, the while it is supported on your 
chest. Houdini’s book comes from a long 
acquaintance with many of the perform- 
ers whose deeds he describes, and from 
his own wide reading in the large collec- 
tion of books on magic and kindred sub- 
jects which he has brought together. 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Professor Wendell’s Last 
Volume 


THE TRADITIONS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
From Homer To Dante. By Barrett Wen- 
dell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


[This review was written before the news of 
Professor Wendell’s death took from us the 
hope of a second volume even better than the 
first because dealing with the literature in which 
his mind was most at home. It is plain- 
spoken, as he would have wished. But there 
is nothing that I should have been unwilling 
to have meet his eye, nothing J think that can 
wrong his memory. It may stand as written.] 

R. H. G. WELLS tells his dazzled 

admirers that the chief cause for 
the superiority of his history to the work 
of Thucydides and Tacitus in that kind 
is that he writes surrounded by all the 
conveniences of civilization, including the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, at his elbow. 
It is, indeed, true that the facility with 
which misinformation may be assembled 
in a modern library is a contributory 
cause to the delinquency of the over- 
ambitious authors of the bird’s-eye sur- 
veys and cross sections of the history of 
humanity which have so multiplied of 
late, and which the specialist who for- 
gets their indispensability to the culture 
of a.hurried and distracted age is 


tempted to dismiss with illiberal dis- 


dain. 

Professor Barrett Wendell’s new ven- 
ture must run the gauntlet of the preju- 
dice which scholars have come to enter- 
tain against its class. The literature of 
Europe from Homer to Dante! Well! 
It may not be thought high praise to 
begin by saying that the book is en- 
tirely free from absurdities. Yet it is 
so intended. A serious critic could not 
say the same of Mr. Wells’s “Outline 
of History” or even of Mr. Marvin’s 
“The Living Past” or of the “Initiation” 
of so eminent and well-informed a critic 
as Emile Faguet. What distinguishes 
Professor Wendell’s work from the gen- 
erality of books of its type is that it is 
pure of all taint of pseudo-science, propa- 
ganda, and system-building. A distin- 
guished American recently claimed the 
right to interpret the Constitution of the 
United States in accordance with the 
Darwinian theory. Professor Barrett 
Wendell does not interpret European lit- 
erature according to Darwin or De Vries 
or Croce or Hegel or Karl Marx or Tylor 
or Frazer or Westermarck. He inter- 
prets it as a scholar and a gentleman in 
the obsolescent sense of both words, and 
is, as he says of Longfellow’s “Notes on 
Dante,” “excellently literate,” if not 
always erudite. The word “traditions” 
of Professor Wendell’s title recurs on 
nearly every page of the book. In the 
more carefully written introduction it 
means, as it should, the central tradi- 


tion of European literature from Homer 
to Tennyson, in disregard of the outlying 
Oriental and barbarian worlds which 
Brunetiére also excluded for the present 
from the domain of comparative litera- 
ture proper. But as familiar quotation 
in Bartlett means not what might be 
effectively, but what has in fact been fre- 
quently quoted, so in Professor Wendell’s 
estimate the tradition is not what an 
ideal culture would remember, but what 
European or rather Anglo-American cul- 
ture has in fact remembered. And in 
practice the exigencies of the lecture sys- 
tem tend to reduce this further to what 
the lecturer himself finds it possible or 
interesting to remember, or last and least 
of all to that proportion of it for which 
he can hope to engage the attention of 
students who come to him innocent of 
all tradition. Hence the frequent depre- 
catory apologies for anything that re- 
motely resembles learning; the encour- 
agement that ‘“‘the Orestes of A¢schylus 
has in all only 1,074 lines”; the exhorta- 
tions at least to “turn the pages” and 
read a little if one can not endure more; 
the consoling reflection that few men of 
letters could tell you which of Tertullian, 
Origen, Longinus, Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Eusebius, and Lactantius wrote Latin 
and which Greek. 

Professor Wendell is aware of the con- 
troversies of the erudite and of the pit- 
falls that they set for the feet of the 
mere student of literature. And he is 
inexhaustibly ingenious in formulas of 
preterition to evade them. His caution 
is sometimes excessive, as when he re- 
marks that “Thales is said to have flour- 
ished in the seventh century.” And he 
deals a little cavalierly with his readers 
when he tells them that he has mislaid 
the reference for Ad Maronis Mauso- 
leum or for Tertullian’s Semen est 
sanguis Christianorum, or that a clas- 
sically accomplished friend believes per- 
fidus ille deo to be from Prudentius, or 
complains that “provokingly he has not 
lighted on the original authority” for 
Carthaginem esse delendam or delenda 
est Carthago, which, by the way, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw translates “Carthage has 
been destroyed.”’ Any competent gradu- 
ate student with access to the Harvard 
library could verify them all in an hour. 
A captious critic might cavil at the state- 
ment that ‘the Academy seems to have 
been a kind of public park very near 
Athens,” or that ‘‘obscene literally means 
what should be kept out of sight,” and 
at perhaps half a dozen other points of 
text or interpretation. But Professor 
Wendell had no ambition to prove him- 
self a Kittredge, and Harvard had need 
of both. 

Censure of his omissions he forestalls 
by disclaiming all pretensions to com- 
pleteness. He aims to present only the 
tradition of the things that Englishmen 
and Americans of general culture may 


now hold proper matters of literary allu- 
sion. And in general his choices seem 
to me judicious, though in some cases 
I should choose otherwise. But even so, 
he does not escape the “personal equa- 
tion.” The pre-Socratics and Heraclitus 
are no part of the tradition in which he 
is interested, but to Lange, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, Renan, and Mr. Marvin, they are es- 
sential portions of “the living past,’ and in 
the tradition of recent advanced thought 
few Greek writers are quoted as often as 
Heraclitus. He does not care for Melea- 
ger and the Greek Anthology, but they 
would be needed by any student of the 
tradition of modern minor verse. He 
does not mention Simonides, who is to 
Matthew Arnold one of the four Greek 
prophets of the imaginative reason. He 
does not speak of Isocrates, whose infiu- 
ence on the Renaissance was considerable. 
He has practically nothing to say of 
Aristotle’s “Poetics” or Longinus’s “On 
the Sublime.” He dismisses in a sentence 
Plotinus, who was a part of the tradi- 
tion of the Renaissance and is now, what- 
ever he may have been in the interval. 
He does not mention Beowulf or Ced- 
mon or the Edda, which will shock Ger- 
manists and Anglo-Saxon scholars, but 
does not happen to trouble me. But to 
dwell upon these omissions or on the 
minor inadvertencies that a closer scru- 
tiny reveals would be to obscure the 
fact that the perspective is in the main 
right, the temper sweet and reasonable, 
the estimates, if sometimes open to de- 
bate, never grotesquely or impudently 
wrong. 

Professor Wendell is sagely distrust- 
ful of ambitious philosophies of history. 
“To generalize about it at all,” he says, 
“we need immeasurably more data than 
have yet been collected and very likely 
more than ever can be.” It would be 
unprofitable, then, in the space of a re- 
view to try to generalize the net outcome 
of such a survey as this, and still more 
to try to abbreviate and resume what 
is already a very summary outline. It 
will be fairer to Professor Wendell and 
more helpful to the reader to quote a 
few of the sentences in which his com- 
mon sense has hit the nail on the head, 
his literary experience has apprehended 
the right nuance, where more erudite 
critics have sometimes gone astray. 

The classics, ancient and modern, have slowly 
revealed themselves as standards of perception. 
cda'e Even cursory glances at classics may 
therefore provide men with perhaps the most 
fundamental element of culture. 

The .Wonder Book of Hawthorne and his 
Tanglewood Tales told in staid New 
England terms diluted from the voluptuous 
Latin of Ovid. 

Every line of Homer can still be read in this 
swift sustained manner. 

The chief feature of ancient dramatic art 
was not action but elocution. 

For thoughtful and animated statements of 
contemporary fact no writer has excelled Thu- 
cydides. 

In the original [Greek prose or poetry] it 
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is hard to prevent the voice from laying stress 
on the word which has most meaning; in al- 
most any modern version it is almost as hard 
not to throw your emphasis on words more or 
less insignificant. 

How did Professor Wendell discover 
this truth which half the teachers of 
classics ignore and which is so pregnant 
with consequences for education and crit- 
icism? 

That serene extensiveness of view which 
- marks Herodotus the father of prose as be- 
longing to the age of Pericles, Phidias and 
Sophocles. 

Gilbert Murray’s version of the Frogs is 
licentious to be sure only in its dainty avoidance 
of Aristophanic license. 

_ Again and again, the decadence of an ex- 
tinct art has lured men back to understanding 
of its masterpieces. 

Whether so intended or not, that is 
the relation of Shakespeare and Mar- 
lowe to Seneca and Greek tragedy in a 
nutshell. 

The whole range of literature contains noth- 
ing more saturated with the temper of mastery 
than the Commentaries of Cesar. 

Like Thucydides, Sallust had the art—or per- 
haps better he learned from Thucydides the 
art—of seeming to write dispassionately. 

If it were not for the snarling animosity of 
our most eminent Queen Anne poet his com- 
posite epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot might 
now and again be almost Horatian. 

Whoever even begins to know the work of 
Tacitus must instantly recognize him, too, as 
a great gentleman. 

Even still we are carelessly apt to think of 
Greece not as it was, but rather as it looked 
for centuries and centuries through the inter- 
posed veil of Rome. 

The Song of Roland takes us into a world 
: that was never quite real, but a world 
such as the awakened eleventh century fancied 
a not very older time to have been. 

Undiscriminating criticism and super- 
cilious scholarship might confound the 
ambitious attempt of Professor Wendell 
with the book-making of Mr. H. G. Wells. 
Both have doubtless relied largely on en- 
cyclopedias, handbooks, and secondary 
sources. But the sentences quoted, and 
similar sentences scattered through the 
book, show that Professor Wendell’s mind 
had sometime, somehow, lived in vital 
contact with the realities of which he 
wrote and had apprehended by personal 
experience their qualities and specific dif- 
ferences. No vaguely flattering reviewer 
will be able to produce from Mr. Wells’s 
fluent two-volume pamphlet an equiva- 
lent list of sentences testifying to genu- 
ine, first-hand experience and intimate 
personal appreciation of any intellectual 
and spiritual values. He has put his eye 
to the wrong end of the telescope, and 
can see, think, and feel at one extremity 
of history only the mechanical processes 
of Aonian evolution in the illimitable 
inane, and, at the other, the economic 
processes of the doctrinaire rhetoric of 
revolution in their infinite inanity. 
Everything truly humane in the inter- 
mediate human tradition is alien to him. 
His eloauence warms to the dinotherium 
and the trilobite, the Marxist and the 
Bolshevist. But Homer, Plato, Virgil, 
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Dante, and the Catholic Church, the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, Luther, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Burke, and Tennyson leave him 
cold. Professor Wendell’s book would 
be an admirable corrective of the spirit- 
ual aridity with which this soulless view 
of history threatens to blight the popular 
culture of a generation. Its accompany- 
ing summaries of the historical tradi- 
tion are for many periods almost as full 
as those of Mr. Wells, and their temper 
and tone are an excellent antidote to his. 
Among passages too long to quote we 
may instance the page on the essence of 
tragedy as revealed in Atschylus (56), 
the comparison of Odysseus’ and Avneas’ 
descent into hell (240), the character- 
ization of Tacitus (316-17), the general- 
ized meaning of religion for the modern 
world (858-60), the charm of the Latin 
of the Vulgate (411), the Old Testa- 
ment prophets (369), the Romance of 
Ravenna (427-28), the worship of the 
Virgin in the Middle Ages (523). 

Professor Wendell’s final words on 
Dante have an appropriateness for this 
six-hundredth anniversary and contain 
a lesson for a generation that is accept- 
ing its philosophy of history from the 
cocksure, iconoclastic sciolism of Mr. 
Wells which make their quotation im- 
perative: 

In la Sua voluntade é nostra pace. 
(In His will is our peace.) 

Here we shall do well to stop, and, if we 
may, to ponder on this mood until we come 
not to understand but deeply to feel it. Our 
habit nowadays is to think of things as right 
or wrong, true or false. Ii we yield to it now, 
we shall go astray—and incidentally discover 
a number of details, historic, scientific, and 
whatever else, concerning which Dante was no 
doubt very much at fault. Neglect these for 
the while. 
sunset of the Middle Ages. When you begin 
to feel so, you will know more than words can 
tell you of the world from which our own 
world has emerged into what for the while we 
call modernity. 

PAUL SHOREY 


The Double Mr. Woodberry 


HEART OF MAN AND OTHER PAPERS. LITERARY 


Essays. THE Torch anp OTHER Lec- 
TURES. By George Edward Woodberry. 
3 vols. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
Howe. 


HE prose works of Mr. Woodberry, 
= which are to be completed by the 
addition of three more volumes, will pre- 
sent in adequate form a really notable 
achievement in American literature, and 
we hope the public will be sufficiently 
responsive to the enterprise. It is as a 
prose writer rather than as a poet that 
the eminent Academician will be longest 
remembered. With the exception of the 
account of a visit to Taormina and one 
or two other papers in “The Heart of 
Man,” virtually all the essays in the vol- 
umes now issued are critical, whether 
dealing with specific poets or discussing 
the principles of poetry, and it is as a 
critic that we shall consider their author. 


Try only to feel.as he felt, in the _ 
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This, be it admitted, is no easy task. 
The difficulty is that Mr. Woodberry’s 
work as a whole leaves an impression of 
singular uniformity, while at the same 
time there is a curious discord in the 
fundamental ideas on, which. his judg- 
ments are based. It is a real embar- 
rassment for the reviewer to know how 
this uniformity and inconsistency 
are to be reconciled as_ belong- 
ing to one and the same man, As 
for the discord, it “leaps to the eyes.” 
It smites us full in the face when, in the 
single characteristic essay on ‘“‘Inspira- 
tion,” we hear of “the primary fact that 
emotion is the base of poetry, and that 
capacity for it is the radical power of 
genius, and that the poetic life so led 
is naturally one of unrest and misfor- 
tune,” and then on another page we read 
such a contradiction as this: “Like all 
power, emotion is a thing of danger; in 
the hands of the foolish it often destroys 
them; and the wisest can not better se- 
cure himself than by developing his emo- 
tions through the poets and their kin- 
dred. He will, so doing, find that emo- 
tion is the servant of the highest reason; 
for that principle of harmony which emo- 
tion gives out and unveils in its finite 
forms is the element that reason takes 
note of as the eye takes note of light.” 
Now how, one asks, is a man to develop 
the reason and harmony of life through 
poetic emotion, when in the poets, who 
are the dispensers of this emotion, it is 


a source of unrest and misfortune? Per- 


haps Mr. Woodberry knows; his reviewer 
does not know. 

And this inconsistency is no casual 
slip. “Temperament,” Mr. Woodberry 
assures us, is a “subtler and more pro- 
found thing than character, though with- 
out moral meaning.” The poet is he who 
swims with his temperament and scoffs 
control, and as such is the torch-bearer 
of civilization. “The great enemy of 
ideas is institutions. . Civilization 
laughs at institutions. Order, which so- 
ciety enjoins and old men love, is a low 
conception.” The French Revolution, as 
the smasher of order and institutions, 
was “the most unmixed blessing that ever 
befell mankind.” All this is a canon of 
criticism which we can understand, and 
with which we have been made rather 
tediously familiar, though it is not quite 
so popular as it used to be before its 
practical demonstration in Russia. But 
Mr. Woodberry can double his Bolshevism 
with the gravity of a Platonic Burke. 
In his “New Defense of Poetry,” the 
most elaborate and philosophical expo- 
sition of his principles, we suddenly find 
that the whole fabric of art must be based 
on just that moral ground of character 
which has been contemned as less than 
temperament, and on just that law of 
order which has been repudiated as the 
foe of genius and civilization. The pas- 
sage is too long to quote, but if any one 
cares to see Mr. Woodberry the radical 
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shrewdly refuted by Mr. Woodberry the 
conservative, let him read pages 83 to 90 
of the “Heart of Man.” 


A good deal of Mr. Woodberry’s skill 
in riding two horses at once, as Emer- 
son would say, may be explained by his 
origins. He is of the New England 
group, the last of the transcendentalists, 
and no unworthy heir of the spirit that 
flamed forth about Boston in the mid- 
nineteenth century. In particular—and 
this must be accounted a tragic accident 
of his youth—he came under the spell 
of Wendell Phillips, who almost obliter- 
ated in his mind the distinction between 
liberty and license. It is not surprising, 
then, that Mr. Woodberry should display 
the combination of enthusiastic individ- 
ualism with a Puritan sense of charac- 
ter which is the special mark of the 
Emersonian brew. But he is something 
more than an untamed child of tran- 
scendental New England. For a number 
of years he was professor of comparative 
literature in Columbia University, and 
into the easy familiarity with Zion, which 
he inherited from his spiritual ancestors, 
he has brought something of a scholar’s 
cares. His mind has been fortified by 
the great tradition of the universities. 
He is capable of developing a theory of 
art on broad classical lines, even Pla- 
tonic. Then the giddiness of the day 
will seize him, and topple him into the 
vulgar error of confusing the neo-classi- 
cal with the classical and so of adopting 
an anti-classical canon of criticism, such 
as this: ‘With all its liability to make 
mistakes in weak hands, romantic art, 
by its higher range, its fiercer intensity, 
especially by its greater certainty, has, 
in the hands of a master, a clear in- 
crease of power over classical art.” 

With this clashing of canons in mind 
it would be interesting to follow Mr. 
Woodberry through his judgment of 
individual authors, and see how his taste 
and his theories agree or disagree. In 
the end it would appear, we think, that 
his taste is prevailingly classical while 
his theory is prevailingly romantic. The 
best essay in these volumes is that on 
Virgil, a piece of criticism masterly in 
its penetration, its breadth, its beauty 
of expression, its clear flame of enthu- 
siasm. We should not hesitate to call 
it one of the finest essays of the kind 
in the English language. Almost as 
good are the studies of Lucretius and 
Milton and Shakespeare. Next we should 
range those that deal with such classical 
romanticists, if the term may be allowed, 
as Byron and Keats. From these the 
drop to the more militant romanticists 
such as Wordsworth and Shelley and 
Swinburne is deep and dismaying. And 
this drop, we should suppose, would be 
admitted by the most ardent admirers 
of these last-named poets. For the fault 
is not that the critic here indulges in 
unmeasured admiration—Mr. Woodberry 


is always a laudator; things disliked he 
passes by, and of hostile criticism there 
is scarcely a word in his essays—but the 
fault is that he admires without fine 
appreciation and fails to say the right 
thing; his estimation is somehow askew, 
not rightly centered. 

In a way these failures are as sig- 
nificant as his successes, and result in 
a certain unity of impression effected by 
his writings almost, one might say, 
malgré lui. One lays down his volumes 
with the feeling that, when all deduc- 
tions have been made, one has been under 
the guidance of a critic zealous in the 
pursuit of what is noble in letters, en- 
dowed with a taste fine by nature and 
strengthened by profound culture, truest 
to himself when he praises what is best. 


Two Novels of the Theatre 


THE CoMEDIENNE. By Whladislaw S. Rey- 


mont. Translated from the Polish ee Ed- 
mund Obecny. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


KaLteEMA. By Marion McClelland. New York: 

The Century Company. 

URING the German occupation of 

Warsaw, officers were required to 
read certain novels by Reymont, as so 
many ready interpreters of the Polish 
character and “psychology.” Through 
translations of his books he has long been 
known in Europe outside of Poland. 
This version of “The Comédienne’”’ 
marks his first appearance in English. 
Reymont was born a peasant, and tried 
everything on his way up in the social 
and intellectual scale, including the life 
of a provincial player or “comedian.” 
His present story of the strollers’ life is 
therefore told from the inside. As usual 
in such tales, the action centres in a girl 
who has “left home” to go on the stage 
and is to pay the penalty of unguarded 
youth. Janina is daughter of a rural 
station-master, a domineering peasant 
who at his convenience orders her to 
marry the man of his choice. This is 
a young peasant so rich as to have pre- 
tensions to a higher place in society; 
an honest lad who well enough deserves 
such a woman as he thinks Janina to be. 
But Janina is not all peasant. From a 
mother with “the soul of a mimosa” she 
has inherited great sensitiveness which, 
mingled with her father’s willful temper, 
is a sure omen of trouble to come. The 
father hates her, and to get her out of 
the way sends her to a polite boarding 
school; whereafter she is of course all 
the more unfitted for such a marriage 
and such a life of rural stagnation as 
he maps out for her. She will not obey 
him, and he literally drives her out of 
the house. With the usual vague dreanis 
of glory as an actress, she joins an open- 
air theatrical company in a park near 
Warsaw. She has no marked talent, only 
her beauty; which with the tragic fatuity 
of youth she yields up to the first stage 


Adonis who nonchalantly lays claim to it. 
But she is not a light woman; his deser- 
tion of her is the end of things, and 
suicide is the only decent mark of punc- 
tuation (so she reasons) for such failure. 

Now it is plain that in English or 
American handling, normally, with all 
these materials to start with, a “happy 
ending’? would have been somehow 
worked out. The most familiar way 
would be to have an oh, so worthy young 
man in the background, a wholesale drug- 
gist, say, or a traveler in gents’ suit- 
ings; ready to pick up the pieces after 
the Adonian casualty and, in his own 
cherished phrase, “give her a good home.” 

. . But the thoughtful reader will 
doubtless be attracted to this book chiefly 
as a novel of manners. The writer’s pic- 
ture of theatrical life has an amazing 
vividness and verisimilitude—so we say 
to ourselves at once, knowing nothing at 
first hand about the Polish theatre or Po- 
lish character. The physical scene is there 
before us in its tawdry glamour. The 
members of Janina’s company we get to 
know, with something of the absolute 
clearness that belongs to our knowledge 
of Jane Austen’s people. They have the 
charm of strangeness, in their racial and 
local characters, and the charm of famil- 
iarity in their conformity to the theat- 
rical norm which is the same the world 
over—the Thespian madness. Actors 
are hardly less a race apart than gypsies. 
The eye (or the jaw) is conscious of 
obstacle in dealing with a passage like: 
“Rosinska, Wolska, and Mirowska de- 
clared outright to Cabinski that if Ma- 
jowska remained in the company they 
would leave it the very next day. Ca- 
binski fled, but he ran into Stanislawski 
and Krzykiewicz—’. But substitute 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson (or their 
rather more stately stage equivalents) 
for these names, and the row in ques- 
tion would be at home behind the scenes 
anywhere. 

Or, for instance, in the freezing ‘‘of- 
fice” of the “Park Hotel’ at the Western 
one-night stand, “Three Rivers,’ where 
Kaleema and her associates of Skamon 
and Dillon’s “Camille” road company free 
their souls and exercise their tongues at 
each other’s expense; like quarrelsome 
children—vain and violent, but with no 
malice in their hearts. It is hard to 
explain wherein the uncommon merit of 
“Kaleema” lies. Not in novelty, for 
dozens of writers have tried to catch and 
perpetuate in the form of the novel the 
life of a theatrical company ‘‘on the 
road.” Not altogether in its source, for 
several actresses have tried to ‘‘novelize”’ 
their experiences on the _ road, with 
more or less success. Perhaps it is in 
its sincere feeling, in its successful em- 
bodiment of what others have been fated, 
for the most part, to illustrate or merely 
exploit. Miss McClelland loves her own 
people, and without belittling their frail- 
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ties invests them with the glamour of 
love. These stage people of hers are 
almost all people ‘“‘to tie to” in friendship, 
if not, indeed, simply in the name of the 
clan. Even the theatrical manager, that 
familiar bogy of the novelists, comes 
human in her hands. The only absolutely 
weak and despicable figure in the picture 
does not belong there. Harold Barton 
and his family—a bourgeois crew rep- 
resenting the sort of vacuous respecta- 
bility of which stage life is the negation 
—Miss McClelland has made rather awk- 
wardly out of whole cloth. She does not 
know or feel them as she does her mum- 
mers. And she seems to give them the 
malicious implication of representing the 
non-theatrical world—a natural contrast 
in such a tale, but calling for subtler 
treatment than this writer has wished 
or been able to give it. Kaleema and 
the rest stand on their own feet. And for 
Kaleema in particular, with her warm 
reality, her vulgar manners, her un- 
timely gaiety, her power of devotion and 
her unerring instinct for right living, 
we are grateful. To be on the side of 
the angels is still, then, a virtue in the 
least angelic women: so murmurs to it- 
self in secret the fond masculine heart. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Prussian Impersonality in 


Colonial Government 


STEVENSON’s GERMANY. The Case Against 
Germany in the Pacific. By C. Brunsdon 
Fletcher. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

HE reader of much history comes to 

regard it as a trait of the Britisher 
that, whatever he may do in practice, he 
will in print, more frequently than not, 
give the benefit of the doubt to the other 
fellow. Hence, probably, his reputation 
with the other fellow for hypocrisy. But 
if the Britisher has many acts to regret 
he does not try to ruin his conscience in 
the bargain. He produces no Bernhardi 
essays and no Kaiser speeches; his 
prominent documents in a case will be 
written by men of the Balfour or 

Norman Angell stamp. 

Appertaining to the vexed question of 
German and English affairs in the Pa- 
cific, especially in Samoa—a question 
now nearly forgotten in America which 
yet in the eighties created here a high 
degree of indignation—there is little 
popular literature. A fair-minded His- 
tory of Samoa was published in New 
Zealand in 1918 by Mr. R. M. Watson. 
It acknowledges the lasting value of Ger- 
man accomplishments in the islands after 
Germany was left by the partition of 
1899 in possession of the western group. 
It by no means wholly condemns Ger- 
many’s system of imported labor. It is 
full of praise for the administrative 
ability of Dr. Solf (since Imperial Min- 
ister for Colonial Affairs). Though it 


is a book dedicated to the members of 
the New Zealand advance forces that 


~ took over Samoa in August, 1914, and 


though it tells the truth about German 
high-handedness during the eighties and 
nineties almost as definitely as Stevenson 
told it in the unique pages of his ‘‘Foot- 
note to History,” it is written in no anti- 
German spirit. And Stevenson’s book, 
with its significant title, its picture in 
little of what was being enacted in 
Europe on a grander scale, its ironic 
illustrations of island officialdom, is also 
a volume of the British sort. Stevenson 
discovered Germany in Samoa; he wrote 
prophetically, but not as a propagandist. 


In both these volumes the nature of 
the case against Germany is as clear as 
it is in the elaborate attack which is 
being carried on by Mr. Brunsdon 
Fletcher. Mr. Fletcher, editor of a news- 
paper in Sydney, has written two other 
books dealing with affairs in the Pacific. 
One, ‘““‘The New Pacific,” has a preface by 
Lord Bryce. But Mr. Fletcher, himself, 
belongs to that extreme school who re- 
gard the whole story of German expan- 
sion as anti-German propaganda, and, 
more generally, he represents the Austra- 
lian fear of all foreign expansion in 
Australasia. For in spite of the English 
fleet, in spite of England’s predominant 
holdings in that part of the world, com- 
pared with which those of any other 
nation are as acres to square miles, 
Australia feels certain ominous proximi- 
ties. This does not mean specifically the 
German colonies, the Dutch, or the 
French; it does not even mean a future 
extension of Japanese or Chinese am- 
bitions; but it is, nevertheless, a visible 
phantom which Australia can exorcise 
only by becoming her own nearest neigh- 
bor as widely as possible. If this is one 
of Mr. Fletcher’s unphrased implications, 
his book is, more definitely, a tract writ- 
ten under the aegis of Stevenson’s name 
for the purpose of strengthening the 
English Government in its inclination to 
retain the captured German islands in 
the South Seas along with the far more 
important African colonies. His main 
point is made by linking these two ques- 
tions. German malgovernment in East 
Africa has been proved and is notorious, 
and the question of the Pacific is not a 
separate question. So though Germany 
may not have done so badly of late in 
Stevenson’s Samoa, having learned some- 
thing from Stevenson, she can not be 
trusted. Africa, a reminder of the more 
habitual darker methods, looms across 
the Indian Ocean. It is this distinctly 
Australian and propagandist attitude 
which seems somewhat to weaken the 
strength of findings against German con- 
duct in Samoa with which the detail of 
the book is chiefly concerned. 


For his repeated charge that Germany, 
all along looking towards war and con- 
quest, has been developing these islands 


as strategic posts regardless of native 
interests, that she practically employs 
slave labor, that she has decimated popu- 
lations for the sake of self-aggrandize- 
ment, and that her colonies are not true 
colonies, but merely part of a bureau- 
cratic system, is not sufficiently con- 
ditioned by giving the other fellow’s side 
of the case. The charge is not so im- 
pressive here as in Stevenson’s more 
urban, more literary presentation. Ste- 
venson’s friend in Apia, the American 
trader, Mr. Moors, in whose house’ a 
large part of the ‘‘Footnote” was written, 
lamented that Stevenson died before the 
story was half done: “Ah, if he had 
only lived to continue the history! For, 
verily, stranger and more monstrous 
things were done after his death than 
ever were dreamed of before it.” Those 
things still await a broader pen. Mr. 
Fletcher’s book contains no clear con- 
sequential history of German affairs in 
Samoa or elsewhere. It is a book of pick- 
ings and instances, mere memoranda on 
a set of rather obscure commercial deal- 
ings for the perusal of British statesmen. 

Yet, though it thus tends to strengthen 
prejudice rather than clarify the issue, 
the issue inevitably appears. It is the 
issue between British humanity and 
Prussian impersonality in colonial gov- 
ernment. Obviously, the name of Steven- 
son, the humanitarian, the friend of the 
natives, the man for whom The Road of 
the Loving Heart was built and who was 
carried by Samoan chiefs to his last rest- 


ing place, lends weight to the argument, ~ 


and the title gains a very considerable 
Significance as one finishes the volume. 


The Run of the Shelves 


HE basis of Mary Augusta Austen- 

_Leigh’s “Personal Aspects of Jane 
Austen” (Dutton) is the Rose-Aylmerish 
assumption that “every virtue, every 
grace, Jane Austen, all were thine.” The 
recast of Jane Austen in the mould of 
Rose Aylmer is an act of malice of which 
only the most affectionate relatives would 
be capable. One feels that the real Jane 
Austen would not have welcomed the 
Jane Austen of this sketch as a seat- 
mate in a railway carriage, and would 
have found a respite or a screen for her 
yawns in a study of the moving land- 
scape. It is quite true, however, that 
there has been a good deal of loose dis- 
paragement of Jane Austen to which this 
book of loose hyperbole may serve as 
counterpoise, if not as  confutation. 
There is a new point of some interest 
about “Lady Susan,” there is a chapter 
on ‘‘Parents and Children,” in which dis- 
cernment is just flecked with absurdity, 
there is a highly readable appendix and 
a handful of charades which nobody need 
apologize for submitting to a trifle-loving 
world. The refinement in the author’s 
English is hereditary. 
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Mr. Ezra Pound’s “Instigations” 
(Boni) is a book in which the vio- 
lence of the prejudices becomes its own 
corrective by putting every reader in- 
stantly upon his guard; it is like the sign 
“Diphtheria” upon a house. Mr. Pound 
is a buccaneer; he preys upon our com- 
merce because (as he avers) we rob him 
of the freedom of the seas. As a bucca- 
neer he is not without merits and ex- 
cuses. It is decent in a man who rages 
against Mrs. Ward to know something 
about Arnaut Daniel, a Provencal fore- 
runner of Dante. Not all ragers against 
Mrs. Ward have armed themselves with 
like extenuations. Again, Mr. Pound is 
so fond of evidence that about half the 
book is fenced with quotation marks. He 
is silent about half the time, and not all 
sharp tongues adapt themselves so read- 
ily to the fast of silence. Even his vio- 
lence is not wholly unpalatable; irasci- 
bility is a general vice. 

In his “Study of French Poets” Mr. 
Pound seems to favor a hard-bitted sub- 
ject which a firm-handed treatment like 
a horse-breaker bends to its will; he 
likes grace here and there, but he likes 
especially the subdual of contumacy. Be- 
tween his love of the trenchant and his 
scorn of the traditional, he often cites 
poems that are ugly or unclean or cyni- 
eal, less perhaps because he loves these 
traits as such than because he finds them 
in our time the accessories to originality 
and incisiveness. Originality and incisive- 
ness are not nice in their companionships. 
There is a long promenade through the 
works of Henry James, whom Mr. Pound 
loves sincerely, though his love is dashed 
with little sleety gusts of animadversion. 
He likes Mr. James for his alleged “ha- 
tred of personal intimate tyrannies” and 
his final care for nothing in the world 
but “the authenticity of his impression.” 
He loves Rémy de Gourmont, and among 
rising contemporaries is full of praise for 
T. S. Eliot, James Joyce, and Wyndham 
Lewis. A comment on Mr. Lewis’s 
“Tar’s’” will illustrate the nature of the 
feats which provoke his admiration and 
the fearlessness of his own assaults upon 
our language: “We have here a highly- 
energized mind performing a huge act 
of scavenging; cleaning up a great lot of 
rubbish, cultured, Bohemian, romantico- 
Tennysonish, arty, societish, gutterish.” 


One of the odd phenomena of the 
present intellectual mess—if the colloqui- 
alism may be passed—is the considerable 
output of books dealing with various 
phases of mysticism. Most of the writers 
confess that they approach the subject 
quite from the outside, as historians, that 
is to say, without claiming any personal 
experience of the mystical state. This 
fact is significant; it rather indicates, we 
opine, that. the whole movement is more 
a vague reaction, kindred in nature with 
spiritualism, against the materialistic 


reign of science than any clearly defined 
spiritual renaissance. Some of these 
writers, like Miss Underhill, for instance, 
are interested in mysticism as a tradi- 
tion rather antagonistic to, or essentially 
independent of, religious dogma; others, 
such as Dean Inge, support it as anti- 
dogmatic but are more concerned with its 
metaphysical than its traditional value; 
others again, of whom Baron von Hiigel 
is the leader, treat both the traditional 
and metaphysical aspects of the subject, 
but regard it as belonging to, and con- 
trolled by, orthodox and still more par- 
ticularly Roman Catholic dogma. Of 
this third class is the latest comer in the 
field, “The Philosophy of Mysticism” 
(Harcourt, Brace, & Howe), by E. I. 
Watkin, a solid work, crammed with 
metaphysics, but, to the present survivor, 
still not convincing. Mr. Watkin, like 
his predecessors, begins by abstracting 
from the idea of God every positive 
quality, and leaving Him an inexpressible 
absolute, a something, or rather a noth- 
ing, “beyond being,” to use Plato’s un- 
happy phrase, which was first misunder- 
stood by Aristotle and then became the 
basis of mystical theology from Dio- 
nysius to the present day. God as infinite 
is unknowable by finite intelligence, and 
Christian theology which begins with an 
absolute “beyond being” might appear to 
end in virtual atheism, as agnosticism 
does in Spencer and Huxley. But here 
comes in the puzzling fact: the mystics 
who, of all Christians, lay most stress on 
the unknowable nature of God intellect- 
ually, are just the ones who claim to have 
immediate knowledge of him by some 
superrational process of direct contact. 
Evidently logic is put out of court; the 
only question can be whether the ecstatic 
state of union, or whatever it be called, 
is in truth what the mystic declares it 
to be, an inexpressible knowledge of God, 
or an experience, real indeed, but expli- 
cable as a psychological experience of 
quite another sort. The present reviewer 
does not pretend to pronounce judgment 
in this delicate matter for other readers; 
he can only say that, with perfect willing- 
ness to believe, he has never found the 
record convincing. Mr. Watkin is subtle, 
even profound, but he leaves one reader 
at least skeptical, leaves him more deeply 
intrenched in his old opinion that this 
whole metaphysic of the absolute applied 
to the Deity, from Aristotle down, is a 
blunder in theology, a misuse of terms, 
and a hindrance to true religion. 


It can not be said that “The Harrow 
Life of Henry Montagu Butler” (Long- 
mans), by E. Graham, is not too long— 
of how many biographies to-day can it 
be said?—and the four hundred closely 
printed pages might well have been con- 
tracted to two hundred. But in a way 
it is a memorable book, as the life it por- 
trays is of a kind we are not likely to 


see repeated. For more than a hundred 
years the Butler family has been inti- 
mately associated with the Hill. For 
twenty-four years (1805-1829) Dr. 
George Butler was head-master, and then 
in 1859, after a distinguished career as 
student at the school and at Cambridge, 
his son, the subject of this memoir, was 
appointed to the same high office. He 
was at that time only twenty-six years 
old, but from the first he was master in 
fact as well as in title. In 1885, after 
twenty-six years of service, he resigned, 
and was elected Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, at which point the present instal- 
ment of his biography comes to an end. 
Son and grandsons continued the con- 
nection with the school, and still con- 
tinue it. 

The tenor of Butler’s life was so even 
that there are few salient points for the 
reviewer to pick out, and the details of 
change in_ public-school management 
which took place under his administra- 
tion are more interesting to the British 
than to the American reader. But sev- 
eral large questions inevitably come to 
one’s mind in the course of the narra- 
tive—questions which we shall set down 
here but shall not attempt to answer. As 
always in biographies concerned with 
education, there is complaint of the nar- 
rowness of the old standards, and often 
this complaint is loudest on the part of 
those who have shown the noblest fruits 
of the method against which they pro- 
test. The question is: How did the old 
restricted system which prevailed when 
Butler entered upon office produce such 
notable scholars and such widely edu- 
cated men, whereas the broader system 
of the present is producing more nar- 
rowly educated men? Of the fact no 
one thoroughly conversant with bio- 
graphical literature can be doubtful. An- 
other question is this: How, as things 
are now coming to be, can the rank and 
dignity be maintained which hitherto 
have been attached to the head-master- 
ship of the great public schools? That 
dignity certainly arose from the close 
association of education with the church, 
and from the fact that a mastership was 
a natural step to a bishopric or the like. 
Is it possible with a secularized system 
of education to find any substitute for 
this dignity, or without this will it be 
possible to continue for long to attract 
into the field of secondary education such 
men as Dr. Butler? These are grave 
questions for England, and equally grave 
for this country. 


Sir Walter Runciman, well known asa 
steamer owner and as the author of sev- 
eral books about ships and sailors, has 
recently brought out an American edi- 
tion of his “Drake, Nelson and Napoleon’”’ 
(Putnam). The work is most interesting 
and suggestive. It deals with the exploits 
of the two British naval heroes solely as 
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illustrating their characteristics and 
ideals. What he says of Drake to-day 
should thrill any English-speaking read- 
er. To Nelson’s genius he yields a full 
meed of praises while he exposes re- 
morselessly Nelson’s very human defects. 
Words fail him to express his opinion 
of Lady Hamilton, whose relations with 
Nelson are given in much detail and, one 
might almost say, with exceptionally 
broad comprehension. The association of 
Napoleon with Nelson, in this volume, 
seems a bit forced but it gives the author 
an opportunity to deplore the part which 
King George III. and his court took in 
combatting the chosen ruler of the 
French people, ignoring, for dynastic rea- 
sons, the facts that his selection by them 
was wholly voluntary; that wherever he 
went on his victorous campaigns equality 
before the law was established and privi- 
lege destroyed; and that he left behind 
him, on his. retreat from Moscow, the 
other inestimable boon, the Code which 
bears his name. It almost seems as if 


Sir Walter had taken to heart the late 


John Codman Ropes’ Lowell lectures on 
this subject. He points out that not only 
did his country “back the wrong horse” 
in the Crimean War and at the Berlin 
Conference in 1878, but that it was 
equally wrong in joining the European 
monarchies in opposing a man who, on 
his accession to the imperial throne, 
wrote King George, with his own hand, a 
touching personal appeal for a permanent 
and honorable peace. Sir Walter is not 
alone in believing that one of the causes 
of the World War was the defeat of 
Napoleon, which left Prussia free, first to 
unify, then to dominate Germany with 
a view to carrying out, in true Hohen- 
zollern fashion, the policy so lately re- 
vealed. It is impossible to do full justice 
in a brief notice to this wonderfully ab- 
sorbing book. To begin its reading is to 
commit oneself to careful perusal from 
cover to cover. 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s “Ancient 
Man” (Boni and Liveright) begins a 
serious attempt to teach history to the 
young. The author is so serious that he 
goes forward quite oblivious of any of 
the old folks who may chance to over- 
hear him. And it is quite possible that 
the old folks, if they listen, will overhear 
more than one thing marvelously clari- 
fying of.the jumble of associations that 
cluster about the blessed word Mesopo- 
tamia. Whatever the old folks may say, 
the younger generation will immediately 
pronounce the illustrations ‘‘striking,”’ 
and cherish them accordingly; they will 
find the maps, precisely as the atthor 
says, “animated.” Ever afterwards, they 
will remember that, after the stone-axe 
men, Egypt comes first, and then Baby- 
lonia, and then Assyria, and then the 
Chaldeans. and then the Persians, and 
they will be clear in their minds as to 
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just where the Jews and the Phoenicians 
and the Sumerians and the Hittites come 
into the story. More than that, they will 
remember something of what each of 
these peoples contributed to life as it is 
led to-day. It would never have occurred 
to Alice to offer history of this sort to 
the Dodo and the other bedraggled par- 
ticipants in the “caucus race,” as the 
driest thing she could think of. 


Drama 


Old Epigram and New 
Morality 


HE critic busies himself rather with 
the acting than with the text of 
“The Importance of Being Earnest’ in 
the pleasant revival at the Bramhall Play- 
house, in which already the Oscar Wilde 
play takes on a little of the dignity and 
slightly faded elegance of a neo-classic. 
We are almost thirty years from those 
insolent young days in which its smart- 
nesses glittered like the gems in the cor- 
sage of a parvenue. The acting, or part 
of it, put a question to the play the 
other night, and acting is a shrewd in- 
quisitor. Are the characters in this com- 
edy insincere? Most people and many 
actors would reply that the very point 
of the play is the extravagance of their 
insincerity. To me, on the contrary, 
Wilde’s point seems to consist in the cre- 
ation of a set of people who are abso- 
lutely sincere in the expression of 
sentiments which in ordinary persons 
would be undoubted evidence of insin- 
cerity. Other dramatists have made 
merry over the affectations of the fash- 
ionable; Wilde imagined a mythical world 
in which those affectations should be the 
realities. Here is a world in which the 
eye is an accessory to the eyeglass, the 
neck to the cravat, the heart to the waist- 
coat, the visit to the calling-card, the 
marriage to the trousseau, the event to 
the item, and the person to the name. 
Both girls, very properly, love men for 
their names. Carlyle in “Sartor Resar- 
tus” indulged a like fantasy when he 
described man as a Clotheshorse; only 
in Carlyle it is the irony of a profoundly 
serious mind to which that fantasy gives 
voice. In Wilde the whole matter is 
sportive, yet the extravagance which 
makes reality an adjunct to fashion is 
quite of a piece with the half-serious 
philosophy which in “Intentions” made 
Nature a reflex or product of Art. Wilde 
chose to make all the characters in his 
caprice arbitrary, dogmatic, and impe- 
rious; they are all a little loud. The 
result is amusing enough. Would it have 
been less or more amusing if the same 
outlook on life had been transferred to 
amiable, demure, and quiet persons? 
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‘Substitute middle-class propriety for 


fashion, and a partial answer to that 
question is afforded by some of the lib- 
rettos of W. S. Gilbert. 

To maintain a caprice like the above 
for three successive acts is well-nigh 
impossible; in the face of precautions 
truth leaks in. Algernon’s consumption 
of the sandwiches in Act I and of the 
muffins in Act II seem artistic blemishes 


in a play of this stamp. People should 
eat indeed, but only as an exercise in . 


manners; to eat because one cares to, 
to eat with appetite, is to admit that 
civilities do not regulate the universe. 
I grant that, if any food is to be stressed, 
it might well be the cucumber sandwich; 
two films of bread parted by a shaving 
of anemic vegetable might stand aptly 
enough for the reduction of eating from 
an operation to a rite. But the gusto 
in the eating is another matter. Still 


much is to be pardoned to a play that 


has been fed exclusively on epigrams. 
Epigrams as a diet are as coruscating, 
as stimulating, and as innutritious as 
rock-salt, and a play fed on such fare 
need not be railed at if it finds itself as 
powerless as Algernon to resist the se- 
ductions of a sandwich or a muffin. A 
work of art whose principle is the ex- 


clusion of from half to two-thirds of the 


things that make humanity interesting 
may find its life jeoparded by the very 
completeness of its adhesion to its prin- 
ciple. In such a case it is almost praise- 


worthy to sin. A play’s first business is ~ 


to save its life. 


How should the actors handle such a 
play? Should they lend to their parts 
whatever temperament they may possess, 
or should they make the humanity in 
these parts merely titular and honorary? 
One’s first impulse is to say “Yes” to the 
second of these alternatives, but one re- 
flects. An elephant in silk hat and eve- 
ning clothes makes a diverting picture; 
aman in the same gear affords a less 
titillating but much profounder comedy. 
It is everlastingly droll that an animal 
should be a gentleman; that is’ the com- 
edy of civilized man. But clearly the 
animal in such a rendezvous is as indis- 
pensable as the gentleman, and to starve 
the animal is to starve the fun. Once 
more it is amusing that a king should 
be a ceremony (as he is affirmed to be 
in the Emersonian anecdote), because he 
is so much more than a ceremony, and 


the greater the margin the greater the 
Applied to the Wilde comedy, : 


mirth. 
this means that the more vital and tem- 
peramental you can make your charac- 


ters the more amusing will be the con- — 


trast with the purely modish and cere- 
monial nature of their springs of action. 
The acting of the Bramhall Players con- 
firmed this inference at every point. 
Miss Charlotte Granville, who is strong 
in temperament, made Lady Bracknell the 
best part in the play. Mr. Butler Daven- 
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port, who is a sharer in that virtue, 
made much of Jack Worthing as con- 
trasted with the reduced and attenuated 
humanity which Mr. Edwin Strawbridge 
doled out in drams and scruples to Alger- 
non Moncrieff. 

Temperament is all very well, but the 
occasions which call it forth should har- 
monize with the artifice which begets 
the play. It is not clear that Algernon 
and Jack should be so frankly, artlessly, 
angry for an adequate human reason in 
Act II. Let them fight a duel by all 
means over the correct width of a wrist- 
band or the propriety of a monogram 
on a finger-bowl. But when they be- 
come humanly angry for a normally hu- 
man cause they step outside the frame 
of a play which might aptly have been 
entitled “The Importance of Being Frivo- 
lous.” Here again much must be par- 
doned to the natural impulse of actors 
to infuse a little warmth into a play 
whose epigrams have the glitter and the 
temperature of ice. In the third act, 
however, Mr. Davenport unquestionably 
goes too far in the excitement he im- 
putes to Jack over the supposed recovery 
of his mother in Miss Prism. This ex- 
citement is rant, and cheap rant. Why? 
If Jack is really excited, why should not 
Mr. Davenport act that excitement well? 
If Jack is merely feigning, why should 
not Jack and Jack’s impersonator feign 
that excitement well? Is Jack himself, 
who has just appeared clad in black and 
sunk in grief for the apocryphal death 
of an imaginary brother, so clumsy an 
impersonator? Melodrama might ex- 
press something, but a travesty of melo- 
drama—that is about what Mr. Daven- 
port gives—can express nothing but a 
cynical indifference which might be more 
easily and efficiently expressed without 
melodrama and without travesty. It is 
interesting to compare Mr. Davenport, 
and to some extent Mr. Strawbridge, in 
points like these with Miss Helen: Link 
as Lady Gwendolen Fairfax. Miss Link 
adopted from the start a stressed, and 
therefore a bad, affectation, a manner- 
ism that marked its estrangement from 
nature with fatal diligence in every 
syllable. But in one large point she was 
quite right. -She clung to her Lady 
Gwendolen; she did not turn her into 
an ordinary young woman wherever an 
ordinary young woman could score a 
point. Interesting as the performance 
was, it was suggestive of a quieter and 
greater play that might have been suc- 
cessfully offered by more courageous 
actors to a more discerning audience. 
The clew might perhaps have been found 
in. the excellent effect of the dignified 
impassiveness of Mr. J. C. Matthews in 
the minor part of Lane. 

Mr. Harold Chapin’s “New Morality,” 
now visible in special matinees at the 
Playhouse, is a play worthy in some re- 
spects of the skill and vivacity which 
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Miss Grace George and Mr. Lawrence 
Grossmith bring to the interpretation of 
its major roles. It is brightly worded, 
it is pleasantly set in a houseboat on 
the Thames, and has an unobtrusive but 
by no means undiverting plot which 
draws from its very slightness a half- 
tint of originality. The mistress of one 
houseboat, jealous of her husband’s pla- 
tonic interest in the mistress of another, 
addresses the second woman in terms 
which exceed diatribe and approach bil- 
lingsgate. An apology is demanded, is 
denied, is conceded; so runs the little tale. 
But Mr. Chapin’s play suffers materially 
Lists 
written to explain a morality which is 
nominally new; it is also written to ex- 
ploit Miss George, and these two objects 
prove in practice to be inconsiderate an1 
intolerant of each other. Mr. Chanin 
finally settles the disagreement by the 


odd manceuvre of giving up one end of - 


the play to Miss George and allowing 
the new morality to take the other. The 
first act is given over to Miss George— 
a little kingdom in which she reigns in 
all the spontaneity and prodigality of 
her most characteristic and amusing 
traits. The last act goes to the new 
morality, and Miss George is almost 
swept off the stage by the energy of its 
predominance. 

What, then, is Mr. Chapin’s new doc- 
trine? The newness of moralities is 
commonly overrated, and Mr. Chapin’s 
discovery amounts to little more than 
this: The husband of one woman should 


not cultivate a platonic interest in an- 


other. Revolution never bleated more 
demurely. The very speed of our assent 
to the proposition would seem to be a 
refutation of its novelty. Innovation 
travels a rougher road. Mr. Chapin 
takes this gospel of the woman’s claim 
to the intellectual and spiritual loyalty 
of her husband very seriously, and the 
point would be weighty if it were doubt- 
ful. Unfortunately, the woman for 
whom, and to some extent by whom, the 
claim is made is an amazing mixture of 
spitfire, hussy, penitent, and formalist, 
in the mere contact with whom every 
principle loses its solemnity. Mr. 
Chapin’s philosophy is expressed in a 
rather long speech; Mr. Chapin is 
afraid of this speech, and he has thought 
to protect himself by allowing his farce 
and his ethics to culminate at the same 
moment in the same utterance. A man 
in whom strong drink has unleashed 
both the orator and the missionary ex- 
pounds the doctrine to a heedful dinner 
party. This is more original than the 
thesis, but after all there is support in 
history for Mr. Chapin. Drunkenness 
has often been oracular; it remains for 
the Playhouse to demonstrate that it can 
be made at the same time oracular and 
ridiculous. 


O. W. FIRKINS 
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Music 


James Gibbons Huneker— 
The Rival Operas—The 
Symphony Concerts. 


F more importance to the thousands ~ 
who love music than all the concerts 
and the operas of the week was the re- 
gretted passing of that great musical 
critic and delightful essayist, James Gib- 
bons Huneker. He wrote with brilliancy 


of all the arts—of painting, music, sculp- 


ture, drama, literature. But he excelled © 
in the analysis of music and musicians. 
To those of us who had been close to 
“Jim,” his loss seems grievous and irre- 
parable. No one had in his day achieved 
so much to illuminate the art we call 
divine. ° 

The style, in his case, really was the 
man, flamboyant, daring, dazzling, al- 
ways erudite. He had the faculty of 
making unmaterial things seem real and ~ 
vivid. He leapt with ease from Bach 
and Chopin to diabolism. In his adven- 
tures into music he went far beyond 
mere tones and themes and rhythms. 
He sought and reached the soul of that 
sweet art. 

As a critic he had liberal sympathies. 
But he was never quite in touch with 
the activities of ultra-modern music. 
The gods he served were those whom all 
admire, Chopin and Beethoven and 
Brahms and Wagner. He spent long 
years in studying Franz Liszt, but balked 
at most who came after Debussy. 

His memory and facility were marvel- 
ous—his command of words and facts 
bewildered one. Yet he would some- 
times tell us that he was no “date 
hound,” and facts beguiled him vastly 
less than truths. Like others who have 
been foremost in his field, he was not 
to be taken as a model. He was too in- 
dividual. His supreme task, the task 
he had chiefly set himself, was_ to 
reveal the glorious things achieved by 
others. An omniverous reader and a 
worshipper of music, he was eclectic, to 
at least a large extent. 

He detested shams in music as in 
other arts. And at times he could be 
frank—he was rarely ruthless—in his 
exposures of some musical charlatans. 
But he could rhapsodize and swell with 
wondrous eloquence when he was stirred 
by some great work of genuine beauty. 
He swore by: Chopin and by Brahms 
and bowed to Wagner. For opera, 
though, he had no deep respect. To 
him it always seemed a hybrid form. 
His heart was in “pure” music, not in 
opera. And he could sing loud peeans in 
the praise of singers, and virtuosi who 
performed on many instruments. We 
know what he said of Mary Garden and 
of Olive Fremstad, of de Pachmann, Pad- 

erewski, and Carreno. . 
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He knew more, I think, of music than 
of drama. On Brahms and Chopin he 
was an authority. He did more than 
any writer of his time to make us under- 
stand and love the art of music. 


Galli-Curci has been prominent of late, 
both as a singer and as a woman. Her 
agement. Her appearance at the Man- 
agement should help that house without 
working serious harm to the rival man- 
agement. -Her appearances at the Man- 
hattan confirmed to some extent her rep- 
utation. But they hardly warranted 
quite all the transports indulged in by 
her many warm admirers. The quality 
of her voice, while very charming, 
seemed to have lost a little of its liquid 
quality. The intonation of the singer 
was not faultless, nor was her trilling 
quite what it had been. The announce- 
ment of Galli-Curci’s engagement for the 
Metropolitan was followed quickly by the 
début at that opera house of a young 
American soprano, Cora Chase, who 
- gives high promise as a coloratura 
singer. It may be added that, so far, 
Lucrezia Bori has confirmed and even 
strengthened the impression she had left 
on all our minds as an interpreter of 
gracious lyric roles like those of Fiora 
(of “‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’’) and Puccini’s 
Mimi. ; 

Our opera houses have confined them- 
selves for the week or so under discus- 
sion to works familiar, though by no 
means vulgar. ‘“‘Manon,” “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re” and “Il Barbiere’” have been 
heard in turn at the Manhattan and the 
Metropolitan. The revival of the sen- 
sational “Salome” will soon take place 
at the Manhattan with Muratore and 
Mary Garden in the characters of Herod 
and his unlovely stepdaughter. 

There have been rumors of some scrt 
of understanding between the now rival 
opera houses. It has been suggested 
that they might both find it advantage- 
cus to arrange for interchange of sing- 
ers, for example. But competition is 
the soul of art, and we should view with 
some distrust all that smacks, even in 
the remotest way, of gentlemen’s com- 
binations meant, not to improve and put 
more life into our opera, but to enable 
it to become more financially profitable. 
There is surely room in a great city of 
six millions for two great lyric theatres. 
Not possibly upon the present basis, 
which works harm to both—and, more 
especially, to the Chicago organization. 
The ideal might be to give New York 
the equivalents of what Paris, with not 
half its population, has long boasted— 
a house reserved for the more heavy 
forms of opera (which would properly 
be the Metropolitan) and another in 
which works of the more graceful kind 
would be performed. There should he 
room, too, for a third much-needed the- 
atre devoted wholly to works sung in 
English. 


Guiomar Novaes, who, since the death 
of the inimitable Teresa Carreno, has 
held an enviable position as a pianist, 
reappeared at a recent concert in Car- 
negie Hall with the National Symphony 
orchestra. Unhappily she had chosen for 
performance one of the least vital and 
most trivial of the Saint-Saéns concertos, 
the fourth, in C-minor. Not even her 
transcendent art could lend it more 
than casual interest. To complete the 
programme the conductor, Willem Men- 
gelberg, gave us the “Psyche” tone-poem 


' of César Franck and Gade’s overture to 


“Echoes from Ossian,” with which the 
then youthful Danish composer won a 
stipend from King Christian. The over- 
ture was inspired by the legend of a 
hero who, while hunting near Killarney, 
was lured by fair demons to a myste- 
rious cavern, whence he was at last deliv- 
ered. The “Psyche” tone-poem (or 
Suite), divided into three episodes, is 
characteristic of the purity and loveli- 
ness which mark much of Franck’s mu- 
sic. The last episode, which has to do 
with the famous love of Eros and 
Psyche, is the most beautiful and im- 
pressive. 

Frieda Hempel was the soloist at the 
last (Sunday) concert of the New York 
Symphony. Mr. Damrosch’s programme 
included works by Gluck, Handel, Grieg, 
and Massenet. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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BOOK NEWS 


We announce the following Chicago 
books for early publication 


The Press and Politics 


in Japan By Kisaburo Kawabe 
Shows the influence of the press upon the 
political life of Japan. A mine of informa- 
tion about the Japan of today. A clear and 
comprehensive history of the development of 
political life in the Sunrise Kingdom. Ready 
March 1. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 

Modern Tendencies in 

Sculpture . By Lorado Taft 
Discusses the work of Auguste Rodin, 
other European sculptors, of Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, and other American sculp- 
tors. Profusely illustrated. Ready in 
March. $5.00 net, postpaid $5.20. 


The Graphic Arts By Joseph Pennell 


Deals with the modern development of all 
the graphic arts and is richly illustrated. 
The chapter headings are J/lustration: Wood 
Cutting, Wood Engraving, Modern Methods; 
Etching: The Etchers, The Methods; Litho- 
graphy: The Artists, The Methods. Ready 
in March. $5.00 net, postpaid $5.20. 


Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology By Robert E. 
Park and Ernest W. Burgess 


Based on the belief that the use of con- 
crete material makes possible a clearer un- 
derstanding of the principles of sociology 
than has been possible with the method of 
presentation in the past. Ready in May. 
$4.50 net, postpaid $4.70. 

Funeral Management 

and Costs By Quincy L. Dowd 
Ready in March. $3.00 net, postpaid $3.15. 

Law and Business 
By H. E. Oliphant and W. H. Spencer 
Ready in May. $4.50 net, postpaid $4.70. 

Purchase from your dealer or direct. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5786 Ellis Avenue- Chicago, Illinois 
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THE USES OF DIVERSITY 


By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


DM 


Author of Tremendous Trifles, Varied Types, etc. 


A new volume of essays by G. K. C. is a literary event, and especially so just now, 
as Mr. Chesterton is visiting America. An idea of the diversity of the contents of his 
new book is indicated by the following partial table of contents: On Seriousness ; Lamp- 
Posts; The Spirits; The Domesticity of Detectives; George Meredith; Ireland and the 
Domestic Drama; The Japanese; On Pigs as Pets; The Futurists; Mormonism; Tenny- 
son; Our Latin Relations; On Stage Costume; The Plan for a New Universe; Wishes ; 
On Historical Novels. There are 35 essays in all. $2.00 


SUGGESTION AND AUTOSUGGESTION 
By Charles Baudouin 


A psychological and pedagogical study based upon investigations made by the New 
Nancy School. The practical discoveries of this school are destined to influence educa- 
tional work more radically even than Freudianism can influence it. And the theories of 
the school will effect a renovation of psychology and medicine, and, as supplements to 
the teachings of Bergson, of modern philosophy as well. Descriptive circular sent on 


request. $3.50 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THOUGHT 
AND FEELING By Charles Platt, Ph. D., M. D. 


Habit, thought, memory, the emotions, the mind cure, the unconscious mind with all 
its relations, as viewed psychologically, are some of the subjects treated in this common 
sense book; and with these there is, too, a study of the abnormal, both as exhibited in 
the individual, in mental ills and also in the socially inadequate, the criminal and the 
delinquent. Descriptive circular sent on request. $2.50 
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\ Mr. Hughes Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hoover Secretary of 
Commerce, and Mr. Wallace Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, three outstand- 
ing figures that have been made the 
object of formidable opposition will 
be included in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Hoover’s acceptance is still doubtful 
as we go to press, but there is no 
doubt of Mr. Harding’s earnest dé<- 
sire for it. Not only because of the 
eminent fitness of these three men, 
but because of the hostility which the 
prospect of their selection has evoked, 
and especially the extreme aversion 
to Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover en- 
tertained by certain powerful Repub- 
lican leaders, the time has come when 
one may regard the charge that Mr. 
Harding was a mere puppet in the 
hands of the “Senatorial clique” as 
definitely disproved. For the rest, 
the Cabinet (as tentatively, but al- 
most finally, announced) while not 
of extraordinary quality, may, we be- 
lieve, be pronounced as, on the whole, 
coming up to a very fair standard. 


O Mr. Hoover there is presented 
the rare problem of determining 
whether the service he could render 
in the Cabinet would be as great a 
benefit to our country and to the 
world as that which he might achieve 
untrammeled by public office. It is 
not wholly without hesitation, yet 
with a great deal of confidence, that 
we venture to say that his acceptance 
of a seat in the Cabinet would yield 
far greater results than would his 
personal activities outside it, wonder- 
ful though the fruits of the latter 
have been and would be. For at this 
moment the stamping upon the na- 
tional Administration of a character 
of greatness and strength is the chief 
need not only of our country but of 
the world. As Secretary of Com- 
merce Mr. Hoover would be in a po- 
sition to instil into the councils of the 
nation ideas of helpful policy in world 
restoration transcending the ordinary 
limits of the function of that post; 
and the mere name of Hoover as 
part of the American Government 
would in itself carry a message of 
hope and courage to the waiting peo- 
ples of the suffering and distracted 
Old World. We can not but hope 
that he will feel the call; and if he 
does, we are quite certain that no 
thought of his own personal prefer- 
ence or interest will interfere with 
his following it. 


HE one selection which has been 
made the subject of severe 
criticism is that of Mr. Daugherty 
for Attorney General. It is gener- 
ally felt that in recognizing in some 
signal way his personal obligation to 
Mr. Daugherty, Mr. Harding has 
done no more than what is human 
and proper. But it is not claimed by 
any one that, apart from this person- 
al obligation, Mr. Daugherty could 
have been thought of for the head- 


ship of the Department of Justice; 
and that is an office in which com- 
mand of public confidence, based 
upon conspicuously demonstrated 
fitness, should be regarded as an 
absolutely essential requirement. As 
evidence of the friendly and helpful 
spirit now manifested toward Mr. 
Harding by those who most bitterly 
opposed him during the campaign, it 
is pleasant to note this expression 
from the editorial comment on the 
appointment made by the New York 
Evening Post: 


Mr. Daugherty now has a great opportunity 
—the opportunity of vindicating his choice. 
There is always a chance that an official may 
do better than his record would justify people 
in assuming. The country will be quick to 
show its satisfaction over any indication that 


Mr. Daugherty means to follow this course. 


MERICAN isolation really ended 

some time ago, but it is only since 
our participation in the World War 
that we have come to realize that we 
can no longer hold aloof from the 
world’s affairs, and that our interna- 
tional relationships constitute a sub- 
ject worthy of the attention of our 
best minds. With this has also come 
a realization that the present organ- 
ization of our State Department and 
diplomatic and consular service in- 
adequately responds to the new de- 
mands. Among noteworthy recent 
articles on the subject is one entitled, 
“Your Move, Mr. Harding,” by Hon. 
Maurice Francis Egan, which ap- 
peared in Collier’s of February 5. 
Mr. Egan’s high standing and long 
experience in diplomacy give particu- 
lar force to his constructive criticism. 
While noting the failure in the time 
of crisis, at the outbreak of the war, 
of many of the professional diplo- 
mats of Europe, and the striking suc- 
cess, under similar circumstances, 
of many American representatives, 
chosen without regard to previous 
diplomatic training, but possessing 
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common sense and executive ability, 
Mr. Egan nevertheless makes it clear 
that this was due rather to the excep- 
tional conditions which in many in- 
stances cut representatives loose 
from the trammels of their directing 
ministries and threw them upon their 
own responsibility. He feels that 
this only emphasizes the more the 
necessity of having well-trained men 
in the American diplomatic service, 
and he wisely lays stress upon the 
importance of having these men well- 
bred and tactful, as well as thor- 
oughly grounded in the routine of 
diplomatic procedure. 


IKE most of those who have writ- 
ten on the subject, Mr. Egan de- 
votes almost his entire attention to 
the matter of our foreign service and 
its personnel. But improvements in 
this direction, important as they are, 
will be of little avail unless there is a 
thorough reorganization of the De- 
partment of State, to make of that 
body an efficient guiding and direct- 
ing force, for which our diplomatic 
representatives shall be the sensitive 
eyes and ears all over the world, and 
which, collecting and coérdinating ac- 
curate and pertinent information, 
shall be able to deduce wise and con- 
sistent policies. As it now stands, 
the State Department is a clumsy and 
inefficient institution, under-manned 
and not properly coordinated. On the 
one hand, there is wasteful duplica- 
tion of effort, while on the other, 
masses of valuable information accu- 
mulate in its files unused. Although 
not underestimating the importance 
of the personnel of the service, and 
what may be accomplished by doing 
away with the custom of regarding 
diplomatic appointments as political 
plums and as rewards for campaign 
contributions, we feel that it is even 
more important to have behind that 
service a department efficiently or- 
ganized on modern lines, capable of 
formulating and carrying out, on the 
basis of sound information and en- 
lightened national interest, harmo- 
nious policies. Mr. Hughes, bringing 
to his office a keen practical mind, 
unhampered by traditions of diplo- 
matic routine, is in a singularly fa- 
vorable position to work out the 
necessary reforms. 


HERE is no doubt that President 
Wilson insisted at Versailles that 
Yap should be internationalized; and 
scarcely less doubt that, when he con- 
sented to the transfer of the Caro- 
line Islands to Japan under a Class C 
mandate, he considered it understood 
that he made a reservation (howbeit 
oral) as to Yap. We have not seen 
all the exhibits in the case; but ap- 
parently Japan is pretending to ig- 
nore President Wilson’s reservation 
as merely oral and hence not bind- 
ing; and apparently Britain is back- 
ing Japan. If so, Japan’s behavior 
is pettifogging, and Britain’s is neith- 
er dignified nor wise. As a matter 
of fact, whatever was or was not said 
or done at Versailles, it is obvious 
that Yap ought to be international- 
ized, and it is equally obvious that it 
is going to be internationalized. 
Japan seems to be using her techni- 
cal advantage to extort concessions 
elsewhere. We should like to see all 
the exhibits. Yap of all places should 
be truly international; the name is 
happily suggestive of international 
relations. 


aoe Germans in their usual style 


(will they never cease to regard 
other people as woodcocks?) are in- 
sinuating separately to British and 
Americans reasons why they should 
keep up the mad race for naval su- 
periority. For, they urge, we are 
bound to come to blows. Admiral 
von Tirpitz is especially generous 
with his advice to us. ‘“‘’Ware Eng- 
land,” says he; “she is only sham- 
ming.” 
pride by intimating that Britain is 
truly mistress of the seas and intends 
to remain so. “England,” he tells us 
in substance, “is deceitful, selfish, dis- 
honorable, as ever. Despite her pro- 
fessions, she will join Japan against 
America if she sees her interest in 
such perfidy. America is now in the 
same situation with reference to Eng- 
land as Germany was before the 
Great War. England has destroyed 
her chief naval rivals one after an- 


other. She has just destroyed Ger- 
many. It will be America’s turn 
next. Ergo, go on building. And 


battleships above all. Don’t believe 
the British talk about the obsolesc- 
ence of the battleship. That is merely 


He craftily irritates our. 


a clever trick to dissuade you from 
building.’”—-Thank you, Admiral. 
The American Congress seems to 
agree with you—or to think it “‘good © 
politics” to seem to agree with you. 
Me quote without comment the 

following from a recent report 
of the General Board of the Navy, as 
proof of the extraordinary logical 
powers of those gentlemen: 

The value and importance of submarines, air- 
craft and high explosives, are admitted, and 
the committee recommends that the scientific 
study and development of all of these means of 
naval warfare be actively continued. Depth 
bombs, mines, aerial torpedoes, and high-ex- 
plosive shells fired from great guns, whether 
of the howitzer or other types, are all im- 
portant agencies of attack and defense at sea, 
and intensive study of their potential uses 
should be continued with a view of utilizing 
them to the greatest possible advantage. 

If we assume, however, a naval power armed 
with all these devices, and with destroyers and 
swift light cruisers, but with no battleships 
or battlecruisers—and an enemy power equipped 
with all these and with battleships and battle © 
cruisers in addition—there can be no doubt 
that in any conflict the power equipped with 
capital ships would be victorious over its enemy 
not so equipped. The rival forces of light 
craft, whether on or below the surface or 
in the air, would neutralize each other, leaving 
the power which possessed the heavy ships, 


armed with great guns, in undisputed control 
of the sea. 


lie. news is reported 

from Persia. Teheran, the capi- 
tal, was occupied on Sunday night 
by 2500 Cossacks under command of 
the Persian General Reza Khan. No 
resistance was offered, the recently 
appointed Government was deposed, 
and negotiations were begun between 
Reza Khan and the Shah for the for- 
mation of a new Cabinet. What 
these happenings portend. we do not 
pretend to know. But this much 
may safely be stated: that Bolshevist 
intriguers had no hand in them. It 
has been part of the Moscow propa- — 
ganda to circulate rumors of the 
Shah’s abdication, and if Reza Khan 
were an agent of the Soviet Govern- 
ment he would at once have forced 
that dummy of Great Britain to turn 
the rumor into fact. What we know 
of these Persian Cossacks confirms, 
moreover, the likelihood of a pro- 
British move. Late in October of 
last year the Persian’ Cabinet re- 
signed because the British Minister 
refused to contribute further to the 
maintenance of the wholly inefficient 
Cossack troops at Teheran. A reor- 
ganization of the division was there- 
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upon effected, involving the replace- 
ment of the Cossack commander 
Starosselsky by a Persian general, 
who was to be assisted by British of- 
ficers. The Shah desires ratification 
of the Anglo-Persian agreement, and 
Reza Khan may prove to be the man 
to help him to his wish. 


‘| aa treaty of Sevres will not be re- 

vised. That term, we are told, is 
to be carefully avoided, as revision of 
one treaty would impair the solidity 
and permanence of others. The 
treaty of Sévres will only be adjusted. 
The niceties of diplomatic parlance 
are a decisive factor in the solving of 
international difficulties. It is the 
Germans, of course, who are the first 
to be hoodwinked by this linguistic 
device. Adjustment is the term by 
which the London proceedings are to 
be reported to Berlin, lest the other 
name should seem to justify imperti- 
nent German demands. Adjustment, 
again, accurately translated by its 
Greek equivalent, will serve to soothe 
Hellenic fears of a revision, and Re- 
vision, in Turkish rendering, is set 
apart for export to Constantinople 
and Angora. Thus a simple trick of 
metonymy will check impertinence, 
placate anxieties, and soften resent- 
ment. One wonders why Europe is 
not yet pacified, seeing the ease with 
which diplomacy works its wonders. 


ARTISANS of the ex-Kaiser have 

tried to prevent the publication of 
the third volume of Bismarck’s ‘Ge- 
danken und Erinnerungen” by plead- 
ing that the exile of Doorn retained 
the copyright of the letters which he, 
as Crown-Prince and Emperor, had 
written to the Iron Chancellor. The 
attempt has fortunately failed, and 
the world will soon be told the secret 
history of the early phases of that 
career which has ended in its own 
and all Europe’s disaster. The en- 
deavor to lay an embargo on these 
documents was a preposterous insist- 
ence on the right of an individual 
who, by his supreme disregard of the 
world’s right to peace, has lost all 
claim to its respect for his private 
susceptibilities. He is a defendant 
before the bar of public opinion, and 
public opinion has a right to know all 
about the past history of the accused. 
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HAMEFACEDLY we confess that 

we could wish to have witnessed 
(like the New York Times corres- 
pondent) the pageantry connected 
with the opening of the British Par- 
liament the other day; to have seen 
the guards, with scarlet coats and 
bearskin shakos, lining the royal 
route; the escort, with cuirass and 
helmet, proudly clanking by; the 
Prince of Wales, in a coach behind 
six spanking bays, driven by a gor- 
geous white-wigged coachman, and 
footmen of the thew of Hercules up 
behind; the King and Queen in a gilt 
coach drawn by eight black horses; 
and even on that “typical London 
day a gleam” visible “from the 
Queen’s Cullinan diamond.” Arrived 
at the House of Lords, to have be- 
held the peers in their scarlet robes, 
the heralds in tabards, and all the 
rest of that pomp and circumstance; 
best of all, to have joined in the af- 
fectionate solicitude of the great 
throng, as that splendid juvenal, the 
Prince, attended by a gentleman of 
the household to prompt him, moved 
to take his seat by the throne, and, 
missing his cue, made a mistake of 
ceremony, which visibly discomposed 
him.—How many times more may 
one witness that pageantry, so rich 
in memorial charm and ancient rites? 


T is said that the Austrians are not 

satisfied with the Supreme Coun- 
cil’s proposals of relief; though, con- 
sidering how hard-up the Allies are, 
they seemed to us generous enough. 
Doubtless the propaganda for union 
with Germany has minimized their 
generosity. That propaganda, with 
the Stinnes newspaper syndicate be- 
hind it, is furiously active. Should 
a plebiscite be held on the question of 
union with Germany, and _ should 
such a plebiscite go for union, the sit- 
uation thus caused would be embar- 
rassing to the Allies, were they not 
already embarrassed out of all cess. 
There is a point beyond which you 
can not further curtail the already 
curtailed cur. 


RENCH scholarship is greatly 
concerned about the fate of the 
many publications by which the 
study and the laboratory communi- 
cate their achievements to the out- 
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side world. The high cost of paper, 
printing, and binding imperils their 
precious existence. Such periodicals 
as the Revue de philologie, the Re- 
vue philosophique, the Journal de 
psychologie, the Revue de Méta- 
physique et de Morale, the bulletins 
of the Société des Américanistes de 
France, of the Société Asiatique, and 
many another would have perished 
before now if the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs had not accorded them a sub- 
sidy in the form of subscriptions for 
university libraries abroad. As this 
aid, however, is only a makeshift 
and scarcely sufficient to answer the 
purpose, the University of Paris has 
taken the initiative in coming to their 
assistance more efficaciously. It in- 
tends to establish a printing press of 
its own, like the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press and the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford. The elimination of expen- 
sive intermediaries will save sufficient 
funds for the maintenance of Univer- 
sity publicatigns. The five million 
francs which are needed for the exe- 
cution of this project will yield their 
interest in the fame which French, 
learning will thus be enabled to main-- 
tain and increase. 


ele most terrible thing about the 
Bolsheviki,” writes Dmitry Me- 
rezhkovsky, the novelist, in his re- 
ply to H. G. Wells, “is not that they 
exceed all limits of human wicked- 
ness, but in this, that they are beings 
of an alien world; their bodies are 
not our bodies, their souls are not 
our souls They are not 
men, nor animals, nor even devils, 
but your own Martians!” It is an 
apt and pertinent speech—apt in its 
characterization and pertinent in its 
thrust at Wells, the creative Franken- 
stein of the monsters of the red 
planet. These flesh-and-blood Mar- 
tians are no less the enemies of the 
human race than were the beings of 
Wells’s lively imagination; and the 
ruin that they plan is no less complete 
and irreparable than that intended 
by their fictional predecessors. The 
imaginary ruin Wells pictured with 
horror; the actual ruin he treats with 
a mixture of sophistry and sentimen- 
talism. But it is Merezhkovsky’s 
characterization that will endure, 
when Wells’s has been forgotten. 
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The Opening of a 
New Chapter 


if offering the post of Secretary of 

State to Mr. Hughes, Mr. Harding 
has run counter to all the predilec- 
tions of all the politicians. In ac- 
cepting it, Mr. Hughes can have been 
actuated by no other motive than a 
sense of high obligation. He is plac- 
ing at the service of the country and 
of the world abilities which have won 
the respect and confidence of his 
countrymen, irrespective of party, in 
fields as widely different from each 
other as the investigation of compli- 
cated abuses in the conduct of cor- 
porations, the administration of the 
government of New York State, and 
a judgeship in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. His name is a 
symbol for unswerving rectitude and 
unwearying diligence. He will bring 
to his new office the faculties of a 
highly-trained mind and the ideals of 
a devoted citizen of the Republic. 
And he would not have accepted the 
office had he not received ample as- 
surance that the powers with which 
he is to be entrusted will be adequate 
to the fulfilment of the arduous and 
extraordinary responsibilities which 
he has assumed. 

The clash between President and 
Senate has had the deplorable result 
of preventing America, during two of 
the most momentous years in human 
history, from playing the réle which 
should have fallen to her share in the 
restoration of the world’s peace and 
welfare after the gigantic war in 
which she had borne a decisive part. 
It will rest with the new Administra- 
tion—and in all probability above all 
with the Secretary of State—to de- 
termine in what shape the ties that 
were severed with the collapse of the 
effort to ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles shall be resumed. The time is 
past when mere denial of the sound- 
ness of Mr. Wilson’s scheme could 
suffice to determine action. America 
can not rest content with less than 
‘a positive contribution, of decisive 
import, to the rebuilding of the 
world’s well-being. Before Mr. Hard- 
ing and Mr. Hughes there lies, fore- 
most among all their obligations, the 
formidable task of setting the coun- 


try into the right path for the ful- 
filment of this duty. 

Of Mr. Hughes’s courage in the 
pursuance of any path that is marked 
out by his sense of duty, there is no 
room for possible doubt. Nor can it 
be doubted that he realizes the mani- 
fold difficulties that confront him. 
But, though resolute grappling with 
difficulties has been, with him, the 
habit of a lifetime, he will need, in 
this arduous undertaking in a new 
field, all the support that the most cor- 
dial goodwill of the nation can supply. 
The one thing which, at this moment, 
his countrymen can do to strengthen 
his hands is to give him the most 
thorough-going assurance that he 
will have their hearty support in the 
pursuance of a policy inspired by no 
narrow view of America’s interests, 
but by a broad conception of the duty 
and the privilege which are hers. 

That duty and that privilege are 
marked out by the unique position 
which our country occupies at this 
time—a position which is without 
parallel in history. In spite of the 
business depression of the moment, 
we know that we are the most for- 
tunate, the most prosperous, the most 
powerful of nations. We are free 
from any pressing danger.’ It is to 
us that the world has a right to 
look for help in its sore perplex- 
ity and distress. We need not 
choose between ‘Little Americans” 
and “Big Americans.” We need not 
be “Big Americans” in the sense of 
losing sight of the distinctive require- 
ments of our own policy and merging 
ourselves with the European system ; 
but we should all be ‘‘Big Americans” 
in the sense of not shirking our right- 
ful share in helping the nations of 
Europe to extricate themselves from 
their appalling difficulties, and in do- 
ing all that in us lies to make im- 
possible the recurrence of the un- 
speakable woes of a great war. We 
have just turned a leaf of history up- 
on which we can not look back with- 
out mortification ; on the new Admin- 
istration, and especially on Mr. 
Hughes, rests the task—most diffi- 
cult, but most inspiring—of seeing 
that upon the next page shall be writ- 
ten a record upon which we shall be 
able to dwell with satisfaction and 
pride. 


Bavarian Rumors 


“TYEPORT Bavaria Plans Seces- 
sion” runs the headline of a 


news item in the New York Times, 


duly empaneled as information of 
far-reaching importance deserves to 
be; and its importance is enhanced by 
subsequent dispatches from Paris 
ascribing to France a concurrent in- 
tention. Bavaria severed from the 
German Reich would relax the ten- 
sion in the European situation, as 
France would have a sense of relief 
from the fear of German revenge 
proportioned to the enemy’s loss of 
territory. However, the news was 
cabled from Berne, and Switzerland 
is the hospitable home of all forlorn 
hopes. Wishes thrive on starvation; 
the less they are fed the more 
thoughts they engender. And it is’ 
more than likely that the latest re- 
port of a Bavarian secession is not 
the legitimate child of certainty but 
the illicit offspring of underfed fancy. 

The Clerical party, according to the 
rumor, is in favor of a separatist 
movement because it has assurances 
from certain neighboring Entente 
countries—the plural being an obvi- 
ous diplomatic license that can not 
deceive anybody—that an indepen- 
dent Bavaria would be exempt from 
the payment. of reparations. But 
this rumor can hardly be reconciled 
with the fact that the Munich section 
of that same Clerical party recently 
proposed in the city council that the 
semi-centennial anniversary of the 
proclamation of the German Empire 
at Versailles should be officially cele- 
brated. It was the Socialist majority 
of that body who by their adverse 
vote prevented the magistracy from 
lending a solemn character to the 
celebration. One would, of course, 
misconstrue the motives of the So- 
cialists by inferring from their oppo- 
sition that the unity of the Reich is 
no business of theirs. They con- 
tended that the ceremony at Ver- 
sailles had been a purely military 
demonstration, and that German 
unity was not really accomplished 
until, on January 21, the Constitu- 
tion of the Empire was definitely 
passed by the Bavarian Diet. They | 
saw in the proposed festivities on 
January 18 a glorification of the Im- 
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_perial Reich, and preferred to com- 
-memorate among themselves the civil 
unification of Germany three days 
later. But if the Socialists’ refusal 
can not be explained as a vote for 
disintegration of the Empire, the pro- 
posal of the Clericals can a fortiori not 
be taken as a symptom of their desire 
for secession. On the contrary, they 
appear to have less objection to Ger- 
-many’s unity than their grandfathers 
had fifty years ago. The elements 
that now are playing with the idea of 
secession are not half as strong as 
were the forces that in 1871 almost 
succeeded in keeping Bavaria outside 
the “Mordbund’”’—the murder league 
—as they used to call the “Nord- 
bund,” the nucleus of the union. 
Warnings were raised against an ex- 
cessive military budget, as now hopes 
are held out of exemption from the 
payment of indemnities. Only after 
-a ten days’ debate were the treaties 
of Versailles passed in the Diet, by 
only two votes more than the re- 
quired one hundred. 

That anti-Prussian spirit is, no 
doubt, as strong to-day as it was half 
acentury ago. But it is one thing for 
Bavaria to resent the hegemony of 
Berlin and another to urge the disin- 
tegration of the Empire. The French 

press, and apparently also the Quai 
d’Orsay, have been misled into identi- 
fying the two by the boasts and in- 
trigues of some ambitious busybodies 
in Bavaria, and by the provocative 
attitude which the Bavarian Prime 
Minister Von Kahr, a staunch con- 
servative, consistently maintained 
towards the reddish Government in 
Berlin. He often used the bugbear 
of secession to scare Dr. Simons and 
his colleagues into a panicky defiance 
of the Allies. But his broth was not 
“meant to be eaten so piping hot as he 
served it. If the communists had 
succeeded in seizing the central 
power at Berlin he might perhaps 
have cast the die and tried his luck, 
with the people’s approval, at the 
head of a Danube federation of dubi- 
ous solidarity. But the moment for 
‘such a venture never came and is not 
likely to come at all, since North Ger- 
‘many, chastened by a hard experi- 
ence of semi-socialist misrule, is turn- 
ing more and more conservative, 
\while the chronic weakness of the 
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central Government tends to counter- 
act still further the aspirations of 
Bavarian particularism. — 

The latest dispatches from Paris 
ascribe to the French Government 
the intention to bring about by armed 
force what it had hoped that the anti- 
Prussian spirit of the Bavarians 
themselves would accomplish. Should 
the Germans at the London confer- 
ence maintain the tone of defiance 
which recently marked the public 
speeches of Dr. Simons, Marshal 
Foch will receive orders to march 
into Germany and cut Bavaria off 
from the Reich. That punitive meas- 
ure may have a wholesome effect 
upon the German mentality, which is 
amenable to no argument except 
force. But it would be a mistake to 
expect that the French marshal will 
be received in Munich as a Perseus 
come to unchain the Bavarian An- 
dromeda from the rock of the Ger- 
man Reich. 


Yale’s New President 


HE choice of James Rowland An- 
gell to succeed Dr. Hadley comes 

as no surprise to those who have 
carefully watched the trend of the 
American university. Ten years ago, 
the chance of any but a Yale graduate 
becoming the head of that institution 
would have been remote, to say the 
least. There was a solidarity among 
Yale men, a conviction that the true 
Yale man had seen the light, which 
would have made the thought of go- 
ing outside her ranks for a president 
altogether intolerable. The Ameri- 
can university of to-day has become 
something very like a business cor- 
poration, requiring, above all else, 
many will say, the able administra- 
tor. It has, as compared with that 
of half a century ago, an enormous 
budget, a faculty numbering hun- 
dreds of members, besides an equip- 
ment, in the form of laboratories and 
other appurtenances of scientific re- 
search, which represents a respect- 
able fortune. The usefulness of the 
dreamy clergyman as college presi- 
dent is apparently a thing of the past. 
That Dr. Angell is one of the fore- 
most administrators is_ sufficiently 
attested by the popularity of his can- 
didacy for the headship of other uni- 
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versities. We believe that his friends 
have twitted him with being in the 
college-presidency business. Because 
of his special gifts and training, it 
was inevitable that he should have 
been considered wherever there was 
a vacancy. The son of an eminent col- 
lege president, practically the presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago for 
long periods, chairman of the Na- 
tional Research Council, and, finally, 
president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, he has been amply tested in posi- 
tions of large educational responsi- 
bility. Unfailing tact, a friendliness 
which makes any service seem easy, 
and a wit which has left in its wake 
some memorable sayings have has- 
tened his remarkable development. 
On the administrative side his suc- 
cess at Yale can be predicted beyond 
peradventure. 

As a scholar Dr. Angell’s special 
field is psychology. But he has for 
years had a live interest in many 
other spheres of endeavor, the range 
of his reading having been exceed- 
ingly broad, and he can, quite soberly, 
be called one of the most intelligent 
men in the country to-day. His long 
residence in the Middle West has 
naturally kept him in close touch 
with the methods of the State uni- 
versities, where the love of “‘effici- 
ency” has sometimes run wild, and 
where education for practical pur- 
suits has bulked very large. This is 
well. There is small chance of his be- 
ing stampeded by any present or fu- 
ture desire on the part of the Yale 
corporation or faculty to compete 
with the Western institutions on 
these lines. If he has seen the at- 
tempts of universities to adjust their 
activities to the needs of the State, he 
has also seen the absurdities into 
which they have fallen, and is sure 
not to repeat them in the East. 

Yale has her own noble traditions 
which Dr. Angell will wisely wish to 
conserve. The most important of 
these is to give the student the rudi- 
ments of a general education; to fur- 
nish him with glimpses into the 
workings of fundamental ideas; to 
add strength to his mind and to cre- 
ate in him a profound respect for 
mental integrity. The need of main- 
taining that tradition, at all costs, 
must be evident to anyone who keeps 
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his wits. The war, the censorship, 
special causes armed with propa- 
ganda, the ignoring of facts in the 
interest of a vaguely sensed justice 
have produced, especially on the part 
of youth, a restlessness, an indiffer- 
ence to the teachings which are ‘‘the 
long result of time,” that forms one 
of the chief dangers of the present 
epoch. And it must be said that, 
with a few exceptions, the colleges 
have not lived up to their magnificent 
opportunity. The opportunity is still 
present. The happenings of these 
past few years have forced young 
men to see, as never before, the dy- 
namic quality of ideas. If liberty, 
justice, truth itself had in their 
minds become somewhat academic 
conceptions before the war, the 
chance has been given to see them 
setting the world on fire. And now 
that the enviable situation has ar- 
rived in which it is shown that noth- 
ing is more exciting than an idea, 
how rare is the college’s opportunity 
to deal in ideas in ways that shall be 
constructive of permanent truth! 

It is said that President Lowell of 
Harvard has recently made an ear- 
nest plea for the revival of the 
classics, in the belief that the neglect 
of the classics is threatening the over- 
throw of our civilization. Whether 
Dr. Angell concurs in that belief we 
can not say. For our part, we are 
convinced that he would do Yale and 
the cause of sound education a rare 
service if, in entering upon his new 
duties, he would add his voice to 
President Lowell’s. For would the 
youth of the land espouse so easily 
the “nouveau” philosophies operat- 
ing in the camp of the radicals, if 
they were grounded in that ancient 
civilization ? 

Dr. Angell goes to Yale a person to 
be liked by both faculty and under- 
graduates. The latter, who are said 
not to despise athletics, will not be 
displeased to know that their new 
president is an experienced mountain 
climber, an enthusiastic golfer, and 
was in his day no mean foe at tennis. 
He will command attention and re- 
spect. He has a splendid opportunity 
not only as a skillful administrator, 
but, more important still, as a leader 
of the intellectual life of the com- 
munity and the nation. 


“of the same cause, 
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The German- Exports 
Bugbear 


‘Lae show the absurdity of the Allied 
demand upon Germany for rep- 
aration, two main lines of attack have 
been followed, both centring upon 
the question of German exports. On 
the one hand, we have what profess 
to be absolute proofs that it is 
impossible for Germany to export 
anything like enough to cover the re- 
quired payments. On the other hand, 
it is pointed out that the necessity 
of making such exports will so stim- 
ulate German energy and efficiency, 
so compel the utmost possible reduc- 
tion of costs of production, that the 
result will be to place Germany in ab- 
solute command of the world’s trade 
and reduce the other great commer- 
cial nations to a position of hopeless 
inferiority. If one were to adopt a 
controversial method that is very 
much in vogue in political disputes, 
one might dismiss both the conten- 
tions with the nonchalant remark 
that they kill each other off. But 
this kind of argumentation is as 
cheap and fallacious as it is easy ana 
convenient. When two inconsistent 
arguments are advanced in support 
it by no means 
follows that they are both wrong; 
the most that can be inferred from 
their inconsistency is that at least 
one of them must be wrong. Indeed, 
in any complex question even so much 
as this can not be inferred; for there 
may be an element of truth in each 
and the two together may make a 
stronger case than either alone. Such 
is indeed the case in this matter of 
Germany’s possible exports. The 
trouble about the arguments is not 
that they contradict each other but 
that each of them taken in itself ex- 
aggerates the facts or overlooks es- 
sential elements of the problem. 

In the New York Evening Post 
there has appeared a long discussion 
of the subject by Mr. John Maynard 
Keynes in which this expert econo- 
mist proves to his own entire satis- 
faction that not only the amount de- 
manded by the Allies, but anything 
distantly approaching it, is absolute- 
ly impossible. The argument, as any 
one who knows Mr. Keynes’s work 
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would be sure in advance, is set forth 
with extreme dialectical skill. He 
shuttles in and out from the question 
of the prospects of the very next 
year or two to the question of the 
possibilities of future years, in such 
a way that the unwary reader will 
fancy that what has been shown 
with a great deal of force in regard’ 
to the immediate future has been eS= | 
tablished with something like equal 
probability for the long range of 
years that follow. To expose this. 
defect in his argument would re- | 
quire a discussion more detailed than 
we can here enter into; we can only’ 
say that Mr. Keynes is no more able | 
than anybody else to infer from the 
immediate possibilities of German ex- 
ports to-day, or even from the record | 
of Germany’s exports before the war, 
the possible extent of her exports ten. 
years hence, or even five years hence. 
Before the war Germany imported 
more than she exported, because her 
claims upon other countries enabled 
her to do so. Hereafter for a long. 
time to come she will export more. 
than she imports, because the claims 
of other countries upon her will com-. 
pel her to do so. And the pervasive 
force of this compelling need, its ef. 
fect upon the whole structure and) 
character of German industry and 
trade, neither Mr. Keynes nor any- 
body else can pretend to be able to 
compute. In so far as one can do so. 
at all it is in virtue not of a mere 
examination of statistical figures, but) 
of genuine insight guided by eco-| 
nomic intelligence and a sincere de-. 
sire to ascertain the truth. | 

Let us take one or two passages in 
Mr. Keynes’s argument, to see wheth- 
er they manifest these qualities. Not, 
content with the striking showing he 
has made with his figures, he pre | 
ceeds as follows: | 


Germany’s five principal exports before the’ 
war were iron and steel and machinery, coal and | 
coke, woollen goods and cotton goods. Which 
of these trades does Paris think she is going 
to develop on a hitherto unprecedented scale? 
Or if not these, what others? And how is she 
going. to finance the import of raw materials, 
which, except in the case of coal and coke, are 
a prior necessity to manufacture, if the proceeds 
of the goods when made will not be available 
to repay the credits? JI ask these questions im 
respect of the year 1922, because many people 
may erroneously believe that, while the pro- 
posed settlement is necessarily of a problematic 
character for the later years (only time can 
show), it makes some sort of a start possi 
[The italics are ours.] 


ick 
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_ Now if this were said by a mere jour- 
nalist, it might be all well enough. 
But what does Mr. Keynes, a highly 
trained professional economist, mean 
by talking of the proceeds of the man- 
_ufacture of raw materials not being 
“available to repay the credits’? 
_ Does he imagine that a German man- 
_ufacturer, importing raw cotton from 
._ America, would have to pay over 
| the proceeds of the sale of his cotton 
cloth to the German Government? 
_ Would he have to do anything more 
_ in regard to the reparations than pay 
_ his share of the taxes like any other 
German? He would be in exactly 
the same position to meet his com- 
_ mercial obligations as any manufac- 
. turer is in any highly-taxed country 
_—and’every country to-day is a high- 
_ly-taxed country. In a word, the 
_ specific difficulty which Mr. Keynes 
_trots out as the climax of his demon- 
_stration is purely imaginary; and 
, his falling into the blunder is pretty 
‘ conclusive proof of the controlling in- 
fluence which his desire to make out 
,a case for Germany has been exer- 
_cising upon his mental processes. 
Let us take one more illustration: 


One other aspect of the situation deserves 
mention. A sum of £200,000,000 (gold)—to 
‘take the sum more immediately in question— 
‘represents at the present rate of exchange more 
| than fifty milliards of marks. The present rev- 
enue of the central Government of Germany is 
about thirty milliards, and its expenditure about 
(100 milliards. Thus for the Finance Minister 
,of that country, if he is to pay what he owes, 
will be set the problem of trebling his revenue 
hand at the same time halving his expenditure. 
jAnd then a few years later he will have to 
'double his revenue again. We are once more 
‘in the region of the fantastic. 
_Now there needs no ghost come from 
the grave, nor an economist come 
‘from the Peace Conference or from 
Cambridge University, to tell us that 
the German Finance ‘Minister has 
got a hard row to hoe and will neces- 
‘sarily have a harder one when it 
comes to paying the Allied bill, how- 
ever moderate. But is it not strange 
that Mr. Keynes should have not an- 
other word to say about the curious 
‘circumstance that the German Gov- 
ernment does spend 100 milliards and 
‘collects only 30? If the possibilities 
of getting reparation are to turn on 
the preposterous character of pres- 
ent-day governmental finance in Ger- 
many, of course the attempt to get 
anything at all must be pronounced 
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“fantastic.” A hundred billion marks, 
even if translated into American gold 
dollars at the present rate of ex- 
change, is about one and a half billion 
dollars; and this means, in command 
of German labor and commodities, 
probably at least as much as three 
billion dollars means here. What is 
the German Government, in the pres- 
ent disastrous condition of the coun- 
try, spending this vast sum upon? Is 
it a law of nature that Germany must 
devote this huge amount to the ex- 
penses of her Government? And that 
she can not spare half as much for 
restitution to those on whom she has 
brought unspeakable desolation? 

To see how grotesque a proceeding 
it would be to adjust the reparation 
demand to the present condition of 
Germany’s governmental finance, one 
need go no farther than to quote the 
words of her own Finance Minister. 
In Dr. Wirth’s speech to the Reichs- 
tag on the budget for 1920, as re- 
ported in the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
July 2, Mr. Keynes might have found 


this interesting passage: 

I have often remarked on the calamitous in- 
crease of administration expenses. In the esti- 
mates prepared a few weeks ago the Post Office 
was expected to show a deficit of 870 million 
marks, and the railways a deficit of 12 billions, 
so that there is a total deficit of approximately 
13 billions. Other estimates, however, show still 
more gigantic figures for the deficit on the 
railways, viz. 14 or 15 billions. This item alone 
is nearly as large as the expenditure due to 
the national debt [12% billions] and for pen- 
sions for the war-disabled and disabled soldiers’ 
dependents [4 billions]. 


Does the English economist think 
that the people of devastated France 
are bound to temper their demand for 
reparation by a delicate regard for 
the desire of the German Government 
to pay out twelve and a half billion 
marks a year on account of its war 
debt to its own people, and fifteen 
billion marks to cover the deficit they 
choose to incur in the running of 
their state-owned railways? If so, 
he will not only find little support 
among right-thinking people outside 
of Germany, but will get a slap in the 
face from the German Finance Min- 
ister himself; for, further on in the 
same speech, Dr. Wirth pronounces 
this judgment: “It is precisely be- 
cause we did not grow accustomed to 
paying taxes during the war that our 
financial position to-day is so extra- 
ordinarily desperate.” 
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But let us come back to the ques- 
tion of exports. It is not by any 
computation whatever based directly 
upon statistics of exports that any 
estimate can be formed of the amount 
that Germany can pay. The quan- 
tity of exports is not a primary but a 
secondary phenomenon. Given a suf- 
ficient productive capacity, and al- 
lowance being made for the necessi- 
ties of home consumption and upkeep 
of capital, the exports will take care 
of themselves somehow, unless pre- 
vented by embargoes or prohibitive 
discriminatory tariffs. It is upon the 
fundamental basis of productive ca- 


‘pacity, and no other, that any esti- 


mate in the least degree trustworthy 
can be formed of Germany’s capabili- 
ties beyond the first few years. How 
absurd even an estimate professedly 
based on this ground can be, was illus- 
trated in the argument of that emi- 
nent German business leader, Herr 
Rathenau, discussed in our last 
week’s issue. And it may properly 
be. added that, as regards the tran- 
sition period of the first few years, 
arrangements can be made by the 
German Government—provided _ it 
puts its affairs on a sane basis and is 
sincere in its desire to meet its obli- 
gations—to bridge over, by loans or 
in other ways, such deficiency as may 
be necessitated by a shortage of cur- 
rent exports. We are not asserting 
that the actual demand made at the 
Paris conference is not greater than 
Germany can reasonably or safely be 
asked to bear; we candidly admit 
that that question is too difficult for 
us to attempt to answer with confi- 
dence. But we say without hesita- 
tion that such arguments as those of 
Mr. Keynes, while making an impos- 
ing show of statistical demonstration, 
contain none of the essentials of a 
real examination of the question. 
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What the World Is Doing 


sion looking to domination by him of the 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
February 18.] 


FRANCE: The French desperately 
hope that the Harding administration 
will announce approval of the Paris 
reparation programme; the Germans des- 
perately hope that the Harding adminis- 
tration will intervene on their behalf. 
The French must borrow money abroad 
or cease the work of reconstructing the 
devastated area; the only country from 
which they can borrow is the United 
States; to borrow they must give secur- 
ity; the security they propose is that of 
German reparation bonds. 
ration bonds issued pursuant to the Paris 
programme be accepted in America? The 
Germans are trying to create the persua- 
sion that such bonds would have no value. 
But the Germans well know that they 
would receive immediate full value from 
a declaration by the Washington Govern- 
ment of approval of the decisions of the 
Supreme Council. The Supreme Council, 
sitting in London on March 1, will doubt- 
less consent to modifications in mode of 
payment, but not so as materially to re- 
duce the total. If the Germans sign 
consent and Washington approves, the 
bonds become negotiable. If the Ger- 
mans refuse, and Washington backs the 
Supreme Council, the Germans will re- 
consider and consent, and the bonds will 
become negotiable. If the Germans re- 
fuse, and Washington backs their re- 
fusal (infandum, horrendum!): the im- 
agination boggles at the possibilities. 
But we let this Djinn out of his bottle 
just to get a good look at him. He looks 
ferocious, but is really wobbly and harm- 
less. .We utter the magic word “Boche’”; 
he subsides into the bottle, and in goes 
the cork. There is no such possibility. 
We fully expect Mr. Harding to make a 
statement immediately upon his inauga- 
ration which will relieve the terrible sus- 
pense of France and undeceive the Ger- 
man hope of gulling America into part- 
nership in the ruin of France and 
restoration of German hegemony of Eu- 
rope. Further, we do not expect Wash- 
ington to make a separate peace with 
Germany; that would create new. French 
apprehensions. And France should be re- 
lieved of apprehension as to the future. 


GREAT BRITAIN: The London hos- 
telries are filling up with the delegations 
to the Reparation Conference, the Sévres 
Treaty Conference, and the conference of 
Ministers of Commerce and business ex- 
perts of seventeen nations. The Sultan’s 
and Mustapha’s men have been lodged in 
the same hotel, in the hope that they will 
get together unofficially. Venizelos is 
magnanimously standing by to support 
the Greek delegation. Austria has asked 


Would repa- . 


permission to send a special delegation 
to urge Allied government financial help, 
since the scheme of a private corporation 
to finance Austria has,come to nothing. 
British Labor has issued a manifesto 
condemning the Paris reparation pro- 
gramme. Its arguments are plausible 
but unsound; might, indeed, have been 
made in Germany. The Labor Party 
only injures itself by its inveterate habit 
of obstructing every project of Govern- 
ment, good or bad; its membership is 
falling off sadly in disgust thereof. 


AUSTRIA: It is reported that some 
360,000 Austrian “intellectuals” have pe- 
titioned the Reparations Commission to 
find them employment outside of Austria, 
in which country there is a surfeit of 
intellectuals. We suggest that our Gov- 
ernment commandeer all available ship- 
ping and bring them over. We suffer 
from no surfeit in that kind. 


GREECE: With apologies to Profes- 
sor Boas, to whom heredity means noth- 
ing, we would remind the reader that the 
present Greeks are not the same as the 
Nordic Ionians, Dorians, Macedonians, 
etc., of the days of “the glory that was 
Greece’”’; no, quite another-guess people; 
so commixed with other strains, Slav, 
Pelasgic Albanian, etc., etc., as to be the 
despair of the ethnologist. On the other 
hand the Turks, who have always had a 
perfect mania for Caucasian women, have 
been very much “‘Aryanized.” We might 
speculate as to whether such admixture 
has improved the Turk; but it is too 
delicate a subject. At all events, those 
who are nice in the matter of blood can 
not dismiss the pretensions of the Un- 
speakable One on the ground that he is a 
mere Mongoloid. 

The conference to take place within a 
few days in London should decide 
whether the Greeks of the kingdom, by 
throwing over Venizelos, fatally compro- 
mised the political fate of the Greeks 
outside the kingdom, and lost an empire. 
Some say the Greeks of the kingdom are 
quitters; others say not. Still others 
say they are, yet not to be blamed there- 
for. The delegation from Athens will 
not count much at the London confer- 
ence; Lloyd George and Venizelos will be 
the real champions of Greece against the 
representatives from Constantinople and 
Angora, and the French and Italians. 


RUSSIA: Krasin is returning to Lon- 
don to resume the negotiations for a 
trade agreement. 

Reports persist that all Turkestan is in 
revolt against the Red rule. How jolly 
if this were due to British counter-prop- 
aganda! 

Herr Stinnes is moving for a conces- 


Russian iron and steel industries. 


GEORGIA: If we may believe a report — 
from Constantinople, Bolshevist columns _ 
entering Georgia from several directions 
have overrun that country, the old Gov- 


ernment have fled, and a Red Republic 
has been set up at Tiflis. 


This completes — 


the destruction of Transcaucasian inde- 


pendence. The Bolshevists, as usual, 


were actuated by altruistic motives. 


The — 


Armenians and Georgians have been dis- — 
puting the possession of a certain border — 
district, and some detachments of Ar- © 


-menian and Georgian troops exchanged ~ 


a few shots the other day to relieve their — 


feelings; whereupon the Bolshevists felt 


constrained to go to the support of their — 


“allies,” the Armenians. 
Tchitcherinian political ethics is a pre- 
cious thing. 

How long, now, before the issue is 


The higher or | 


oa 


definitely joined between the Red and ~ 


the Green in Transcaucasia? 


It is re- | 


a 


ported that Kemal is having constant 


trouble with his Bolshevist allies. We 


believe that report; the marriage of Bol- 


shevism and Islam is unnatural. 


CILICIA: French troops have recap- 
tured Aintab from the Turkish Nation- — 


alists. 


This is very gratifying to Paris, 


as it gives M. Briand a better standing — 
at the London conference on me Near @ 


East. 


CHINA: 
the next season’s crop arrives fifteen mil- 


lion Chinese mouths will have ceased to — 
crave for food; and in Russia thirteen — 


million. 


The very great merits of the Confu- — 


cian religion (for, whatever may be said, 


it is in effect a religion) have long been 
more than offset by its incitement to © 


over-population. The Chinese horror 


may be accounted for by the Confucian 
System and the Malthusian Doctrine; but 


the Russian horror? 


MISCELLANEOUS: The victory of — 
Gen. Smuts in the South African elec- — 
tions does him great honor and sets a 
feather in the cap of British Imperial 
policy. South Africa elects to remain 
The fact be- _ 
wilders and saddens some of our so-called — 


within the British Empire. 


Liberal journals. 

What of that rumor that a Monte 
syndicate has offered to put up $700,000 
for a fight between Dempsey and Car- 
pentier? All full-blooded men (and 


some “ladies”) will agree that, if the — 


question can’t be determined more cheap- 


It is predicted that before : 


BY ig 
Bi 


iy 


ly, it is worth that much to know who is — 


the tallest man of his hands in the world. 
HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Herring Trail 


N its issue of February 16 the Nation 
laments the herring that must be left 
uncaught by British fishermen because 
the Government will not permit sales to 
Soviet Russia. In another column the 
Editor addresses Mr. Hoover directly and 
admonishes him to “feed Russia.” Pleas 
for American relief for the starving Irish 
are not uncommon in the same pages. In 
view of some of the facts behind this 
demand for the relief of Russia and Ire- 
land, it would seem that the Editor’s 
solicitude for herring is well placed. 

No one will deny that there may be 
hungry men, women, and children in Rus- 
sia and in Ireland as there are in many 
places nearer home. But before one can 
undertake the supply of foodstuffs to a 
nation, or to any large group in a nation, 
several things have to be considered. 
Chief of these is the economic and indus- 
trial structure of the nation which is to 
be served, a structure for which it is the 
business of the relief agency to substi- 
_ tute itself during a temporary period. 
Relief is not the heterogeneous dumping 
in of foodstuffs wheré someone thinks 
they may be needed. Relief is a system 
of economic emergency bridge-building, 
so that, when a necessary structure has 
been swept away, a temporary structure 
may be put in its place to serve as nearly 
as possible the purpose of the destroyed 
mechanism. 

Now the first thing to consider in 
planning for relief is the status of the 
country under normal conditions. 
country is normally an importing nation 
and its channels of importation are 
broken, it is the duty of relief to re- 
establish these channels. If it was a 
country depending upon a careful balance 
of imports against exports, a delicate 
equipoise among a group of neighbors, it 
is the duty of relief, while filling imme- 
diate needs, to take steps to reéstablish 
the normal, As Belgium had always been 
an importing country it was necessary to 
provide relief by imports. As Central 
Europe has existed upon the principle of 
give and take, of trade back and forth 
across boundary lines, the proper task of 
relief is to feed the most needy members 
of the community while the agencies of 
business and politics are trying to find 
a common meeting-ground. 

Where now do Russia and Ireland, to 
take these two prominent examples, come 
in? What is their normal? If the 
United States has an obligation to aid 
them to return to the happy standard of 
other days, what is that standard and 
whence comes this obligation? 

For the normal economic position of 
both Russia and Ireland we have not far 
to seek. It can be found in any com- 
pendium of world agriculture or world 
commerce. Both of these countries are 
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normally exporting countries. The value 
of foodstuffs imported into Great Britain 
from Ireland in 1912 was the same as the 
value of foodstuffs imported into Great 
Britain from the United States, being 
30 million pounds sterling in round num- 
bers. In 1916 Ireland was supplying 59 
million pounds sterling of foodstuffs to 
Great Britain. Ireland supplied Great 
Britain with more foodstuffs in 1916, 
expressed in values, than did any other 
country, with the exception of the United 
States, her exports exceeding those of 
Argentine, Canada, British India, Den- 
mark, and New Zealand. While the ex- 
ports during the war do not show the 
increase in quantity that they show in 
value, these run from 6% increase for 
live cattle to 23% for eggs, 26% for oats, 
and 57% for yeast. During all this time 
Ireland had no foreign imports and fed 
herself as well as helping to feed Great 
Britain. She consumed only one-fourth 
of her own cattle, and with only one-tenth 
of the population of the British Isles sup- 
plied 40% of the cattle and 30% of the 
pigs of the United Kingdom. In 1916 Ire- 
land shipped to Great Britain and was 
well paid for almost a million live cattle, 
70,000 live sheep, and 200,000 live pigs. 
Are we to believe that Ireland went 
hungry in order to carry on this com- 
merce? The year 1918 saw an increase 
of one million tilled acres over 1916. In 
County Limerick alone the average corn 
crops showed an increase of 108%. It 
would indeed be surprising if after the 
war all this advantage were lost and Ire- 
land should have become an object of 
charity. 

Among the countries of the globe, Rus- 
sia has always been included among the 
wheat exporting countries. Her crop has 
varied widely as a result of internal con- 
ditions, running from 447 million bushels 
in 1911 to 962 million bushels in 1913. 
Over the three years immediately pre- 
ceding the war, Russia produced an aver- 
age of 678 million bushels of wheat. Of 
this she exported an average of 127 mil- 
lion bushels. This is to be considered 
alongside an average crop for the United 
States for the same three years of some- 
thing more than 700 million bushels, of 
which the United States exported only 
In 1913 Russia sent 
as many as 114 million dozen eggs to 
Great Britain alone. The Russian Empire 
before the war produced 19% of the en- 
tire wheat production of the world, lead- 
ing the globe in production and far ex- 
ceeding in acreage all other nations. Even 
as late as 1915 the exports of all food- 
stuffs from Russia were considerably 
more than twice the imports. Before the 
war Russia balanced her imports of 
machinery, coal, woolens, and raw cotton 
by exports of cereals, eggs, and timber. 
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These exports have almost entirely fallen 
off since the Soviet revolution. 

Considering the place both Ireland and 
Russia took in the field of foodstuffs 
export, it would seem that the rest of the 
world suffered as much from the stoppage 
of exports from these quarters as these 
countries suffered from decreased pro- 
duction. What both Russia and. Ireland 
need if they are to be returned to normal 
is to get back into a position in which 
they again are exporters. And this de- 
pends largely upon themselves, and not 
upon charity aid from outside sources. 
The bulk of the Russian wheat crop, from 
which exports formerly came, was pro- 
duced in southern Russia and exported 
through the Black Sea. These grain 
fields are still in the hands of Soviet Rus- 
sia and exports have ceased. Before 
asking for or accepting outside aid, Rus- 
sia should reconstruct her internal 
machinery in order that she may employ 
what she has. 

Now as to the obligation of America 
to supply the sinews by which these 
nations return to normal. Here indeed 
is a difficult question, the difficulty of 
which arises not so much from the limits 
of our good will as from the limits of our 
power. With the best will in the world 
there is a bottom to Uncle Sam’s bin, as 
we are all coming to realize. If then we 
must choose, whom shall we choose for 
our benefactions? Shall it not be those 
nations to whom we are bound in honor 
by our participation in the Great War? 
As the strongest participant in the great 
conflict we must bind up the wounds of 
our comrades, and even, by a fine inter- 
pretation of human brotherhood, we may 
be willing to assuage the wounds of our 
enemy. But when was this nation bound 
in honor to heal the wounds of Ireland’s 
civil war against England, or of the 
Russian Soviets’ war against the very 
order by which only relief operations can 
be supplied and administered? 

There is, no doubt, an implied compli- 
ment in the phrase, “Mr. Hoover, feed 
Russia!”” It shows how much we have 
come to identify the best impulses of 
America with this man. But is there not 
as well a significant misconception in it? 
Mr. Hoover has indeed carried on his 
shoulders the great burden of world re- 
lief. He has been able to do this be- 
cause he has identified with his purposes 
of humanitarianism and reconstruction 
the great machinery of commerce and 
finance of the world. The Commission 
for Relief in Belgium was as truly a 
charity as any organization ever created. 
Yet 95% of its operations were credit 
operations. The Food Administration in 
the feeding of the Allies during the war 
and of the liberated territories after the 
armistice was truly humanitarian in 
principle. Yet out of a traffic of several 
billion dollars in foodstuffs not more than 
eight million dollars was an outright gift. 
To-day it is increasingly difficult to find 
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either cash or credit for the continuation 
of these operations. 

When the Editor of the Nation says, 
“Mr. Hoover, feed Russia!” what does he 
mean? Does he mean that the millions 
necessary for the carrying on of this 
operation are easily available either in 
the form of cash or credit? If so, he 
apparently has had little experience with 


the témper of the American people dur- 
ing the last months. Or does he mean 
that the funds should come from the re- 
sources already gathered for the children 
of Central Europe? The Editor of the 
Nation has given a command. In what 
manner will he have his command exe- 
cuted? 
THOMAS H. DICKINSON 


British Rule In India 


OR Americans and Canadians, there 

is interest, personal as well as politi- 
cal, in the appointment of Lord Reading 
to be Viceroy of India, and also in the 
mission of the Duke of Connaught to 
that great Dependency. The Duke was 
recently Governor-General of the Domin- 
ion, and the Viceroy was Ambassador at 
Washington; while, politically, Ameri- 
can statesmen know that if, at this crisis, 
British rule in India were to break down, 
and chaos were to reign in Southern Asia, 
there would arise for the United States 
a problem of immense magnitude for 
which this country is as yet unprepared. 
Even those Americans who recognize the 
state of unrest in India hope that there 
may be no abrupt break with the past, 
but a peaceful evolution to a larger lib- 
erty. 

Let us first visualize what Britain has 
admittedly accomplished. A mere hand- 
ful of officials, supported by only 75,000 
white troops, or one man in every 4,000 
of the population, have prevented the 
curse of chronic civil war, have warded 
off what had been constant invasion from 
the north, have established rigidly hon- 
est finance, have developed railroads and 
other communications, the post office, and 
social services against famine and plague. 
As a result of these simple yet stupen- 
dous measures, India has enormously in- 
creased her population and her wealth, 
and, for the first time in her history, she 
is feeling after areal unity. Hindus and 
Mohammedans are meeting as citizens. 
And even now experts talk of “the Indian 
people,” instead of ‘‘peoples.” The very 
nationalism of India is thus an unde- 
signed tribute to the Pax Britannica. 
The conception of “a holy Roman Em- 
pire” is transferred to the East. 

It was in 1905, during Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty, that India was awakened to 
this consciousness. Lord Curzon was 
frankly pro-Moslem, believing in the 
motto, Divide et Impera—Divide the 
people and you will rule them—and his 
proposed partition of Bengal, though a 
mere administrative technicality to Eng- 
lishmen living at home, shocked India as 
the partition of Poland shocked Europe. 
There was much discontent. Intellectuals 
like Lajpat Rai were exiled. And in a 
country over which Lord Morley was 
ruler, as Secretary of State, it was almost 
a sin to quote Lord Morley’s writings on 


Liberty. Backed by the House of Lords, 
the Indian officials of the old school re- 
sisted change, arguing that they could 
govern in India or’evacuate India but 
that a compromise which to them was 
neither evacuation nor government 
would be intolerable. Lord Morley him- 
. self was at once conciliatory and coercive 
—advancing tentative reforms, admitting 
Indians into his counsels at Whitehall, 
but severely censuring at times the In- 
dian press. This was broadly the posi- 
tion when King George attended his coro- 
nation Durbar, held at Delhi, to which 
the capital of India had been transferred. 
Delhi is to Calcutta what Moscow is to 
Petrograd, and its selection as seat of 

_administration meant obviously that 
Britain welcomed, instead of resisting, 
the progress towards a consolidation of 
Indian sentiment. 

The Morley-Minto Reforms, as they 
were called, only whetted the appetites of 
the Indian leaders, who, during the war, 
watched with wondering eyes the col- 
lapse of European civilization. Swept 
first by German and Moslem, and, next, 
by the Bolshevik propaganda, various 
streams of aspirations and discontent be- 
gan to converge—and, particularly, Mos- 
lem and Hindu. The Indian Moslem was 
humiliated by the conquest of Turkey. 
He knew of the religion of the Turk and 
sympathized with it, but he heard less of 
Turkish atrocities. The Hindu, from 
quite another standpoint, was critical of 
British policy. For the moment, there- 
fore, the politicians of both faiths are 
making common cause. 

Britain fully recognized that, with her 
Labor party, her war-weary population, 
her depleted exchequer, and her distance 
from the Dependency, she could only gov- 
ern India by consent of India. She has, 
therefore, evolved a further scheme of 
Indian Home Rule, which is, at the 
moment, being applied. The difficulties 
are enormous. The very idea of a vote 
has to be explained to the electors. With 
the people still sharply divided into vari- 
ous religions, those who belong, as Mos- 
lems often do, to a minority might se- 
cure no representation at all. Devices 
which are inherently unwise—like vot- 
ing by groups—have to be adopted as the 
only way out. Also, there are the autono- 
mous native States where the people feel 
the weight, not of Britain, but of Orien- 


tal authority supported by Britain. And 
it may be that one reason for the loyalty 
of Indian princes is that, but for Britain, 
they would cease to be princes in the 
sense in which they are now. 

Into the details of the’ Montagu 
scheme I need not enter, except to say 
that the idea is to develop Provincial 
Governments, on lines that faintly sug- 
gest the modified sovereignty in a State 
of the American Union. The vital ques- 
tion is whether the Indian people will . 
agree to codperate in the scheme or will 
stand aloof from it, as Sinn Fein stands 
aloof from the Home Rule of Lloyd 
George. In the United States it has long 
been evident that the Irish Republicans 
of extreme persuasion have made com- 
mon cause with the Indian exiles over 
here, and with the other Indian propa- 
gandists. At the moment, Sinn Fein-in 
India, or Swaraj, as inspired by idealists 
like Gandhi, aims at a strictly passive 
resistance to constituted authority. It 
is Sinn Fein in the initial or non-coépera- 
tive stage, and no one will deny that, in a 
land where saintliness and asceticism are 
often interchangeable terms, there is 
ample material for every variety of hun- 
ger strike. But experience in Ireland has 
shown that merely passive resistance to 
the state does not end there. People who 
begin by saying that they will refrain 
from codperating with the authorities 
end by committing outrages against the 
authorities. And in India there have been 
several serious disturbances, of which the 
Amritzar affair was the worst. In such 
cases, the offense committed by the dis- 
turbers is often swallowed up by indigna- 
tion over the reprisals which follow. 
People remember that General Dyer 
ordered the soldiers to shoot who forget 
that banks had been attacked and a mis- 
sionary, Miss Sherwood, of noble record, 
so maltreated in the open street as to 
lose her reason. At the same time, the 
failure of the Indian Government to ex- 
amine promptly and publicly into General 
Dyer’s action and the long delay in apply- 
ing King George’s proclamation of am- 
nesty for political offenders, has exasper- 
ated many Indians who otherwise would 
have thrown themselves heartily into 
working the new Constitution. In one 
instance—the much discussed Rowlatt 
Acts against the press—the Government 
was condemned for its bark, which was 
much worse than its bite. Every Allied 
and, indeed, every enemy journalist dur- 
ing the war had to work under condi- 
tions at least as oppressive. The real 
criticism to be passed on these Acts is 
that, taking India as a whole, they were 
scarcely applied, but—while not really 
needed—served as perfect propaganda all 
over the world for the restless. 

On this situation Lord Reading brings 
to bear the force of a remarkable person- 
ality. It is, perhaps, only in a time of 
turmoil that a career so romantic as his 
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would be possible. He is a Jew, of purest 
pedigree. He has had his ups and downs, 
having been at one time actually ham- 
mered on the Stock Exchange. What has 
won for him so large a measure of con- 
fidence and affection is his sense of honor 
—he paid every debt in full—his scrupu- 
lous fairness at the bar in arguing a 
case—his strict loyalty to friends—and 
his complete absence of malice against 
enemies. He is not considered to be a 
great Parliamentary speaker, but in ad- 
ministration he is supremely efficient, 
and his manner disarms resentment. The 
value of his mind is its detachment. As 
a lawyer he has given up the high posi- 
tion of Lord Chief Justice, in which 
capacity he displayed not so much su- 
preme legal erudition as a profound 
sense of the equities. He is essentially a 
man of the world, adroit, obedient to the 
rules of the game as played by gentle- 
men, and able to appreciate beliefs and 
enthusiasms which he does not share. In 
the case of Beaconsfield, this detachment 
was expressed in cynicism. Reading’s 
nature is kinder. He has known life on 
its seamy as well as its successful side. 
He knows what motives impel us all. And 
he has been able, therefore, to work with 
advanced Liberals and hidebound Tories, 
judging of each exactly as he would esti- 
mate a financial budget—the assets and 
the liabilities. 

American missionaries, in so far as I 
see them, whether from Egypt, Turkey, 
or India, appear to be unanimous in the 
view that, whatever be the criticisms 
fairly to be passed on certain aspects of 
British rule, it ought to continue, if only 
for the sake of the evil which it prevents. 
It is not always realized by those who 
only know India through agitations that 
nationalism there, as in Turkey, may be 
socially reactionary. One of Gandhi’s 
pleas is that children be taken away from 
school. And it was the Young Turks who 
instituted the final and general massacre 
of Armenians. A writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly, who with woman’s insight de- 
scribes the wrongs of Indian women, 
brings out this point with great pathos. 
The Mutiny of sixty years ago was hor- 
rible, not merely because of what hap- 
pened at Lucknow and Cawnpore, but be- 
cause of the downright superstitions 
which inflamed the passions thus ex- 
hibited. If the Mutineers had won, India 
would have been lost, not to England, but 
to herself. 

One hopes, then, that these great birth- 
pangs of the East may result in a more 
xbundant life for all classes. In Russia, 
up to the present, it has been quite 
otherwise. India—even if distressed by 
high prices and the inflations of war, 
which are universal occurrences—may be 
more fortunate. 

P. W. WILSON 

New York Office, 

London Daily News 
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Outpourings of an Open 
Mind 

To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

How the radical press did misreport 
the Debs vote last fall! But are you 
quite fair in assuming, in your issue of 
February 9, that the radicals are there- 
fore worse misinformers than the big 
dailies? Did you read the New York 
Times in the days following the election? 
I think I remember an Associated Press 
dispatch estimating Debs’s vote at 3,000,- 
000. The fact was that the radical press, 
which constantly denounces the ‘“capi- 
talistic press” as unreliable, took its news 
from it and the news was wrong. There 
may be a moral about our news sources, 
but it is not that which you drew. In- 
deed, the Nation, if it reported only 
1,800,000 votes for Debs, was more mod- 
erate than the Tribune, which editori-- 
alized on the assumption of a two or three 
million vote. 

I am disappointed in such unfairness 
in The Weekly Review. 

L. A. SEAMAN 
New York, February 16 


[On November 3, the morning after 
election, the New York Times’s state- 
ment about the Socialist vote was as fol- 
lows: 


Socialist managers claimed a vote of more 
than 2,000,000, as against less than 600,000 four 
years ago, but the early returns did not pro- 
vide a basis for judging the reliability of their 
estimates. They seem to have a heavy vote 
in Illinois. 


On the next day, November 4, in its 
summary of the results of the election 
on its first page, the Times said: 


The Socialist National Committee still claims 
that their vote the country over will reach 
2,000,000, but evidence to support this is still 
lacking. 


On page 3 of the Times of the same date, 
under the headline “Socialists Claim 
2,000,000 for Debs,” the Times said: 


A vote of 2,000,000 for Eugene V. Debs, 
Socialist candidate for President, is claimed in 
a telegram received yesterday by the local 
Socialist Headquarters from the Socialist Na- 
tional Headquarters in Chicago. This is more 
than three times the Socialist vote in the coun- 
try in 1916 and more than twice the record 
Socialist vote in the last” Debs campaign in 
1912. In neither of these two elections did 
women vote all over the country. 


So far as we know, no estimate of the 
Socialist vote was given out at all by the 
Associated Press; but in the New York 
Tribune of November 4, there appeared 
the following—presumably an Associated 
Press dispatch—under the headline ‘“‘Two 
Million Votes Claimed by Socialists’: 
Chicago, Nov. 3—Socialist party national 
headquarters today claimed 2,000,000 votes in 
the country, more than three times what the 


party got in 1916 and more than twice its 
record vote in the Debs campaign of 1912. 
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The way in which the Tribune “editor- 
ialized’”’ on the subject was as follows— 
we reprint the editorial in full from the 
Tribune of November 5: 


The size of the Harding vote does not ade- 
quately reflect the extent of the Democratic dis- 
affection. The size of the Debs vote is almost 
as significant. ‘ 

If the final returns show that Debs received 
2,000,000 votes, or anything approximating this 
number, no one will seriously contend that the 
total means so many Socialists in the country. 
The census of Socialists is more accurately 
shown by the Socialist enrollment, which ag- 
gregates less than 400,000. 

It has become the fashion of dissatisfied mem- 
bers of a major party who can’t bring them- 
selves to vote with the other party to mark 
ballots for Debs as he makes one of his quad- 
rennial appearances. The old way was to take 
to the woods—that is, to keep away from the 
polls; the new way is to achieve the same end 
without sacrificing the fun of appearing at the 
polls. “I guess I’ll vote for Debs” has be- 
come the motto of semi-humorous dissentients ; 
and its vogue explains why the Socialist vote 
slides up and down. 


The Tribune’s argument was, indeed, 
based on a hasty assumption; but this 
assumption was not that the Socialist 
claim of 2,000,000 votes was correct, but 
that it was probably not an utterly wild 
exaggeration. 

Finally, we have to point out that The 
Weekly Review, in the editorial with 
which our correspondent finds fault, was 
criticizing not the estimates given out 
by Socialist or radical organs in the days 
immediately following the election, but 
the comments made in intellectual radical 
weeklies a week later (namely in their 
issues dated November 17), and the 
slowness with which their error was cor- 
rected.—Eds. THE WEEKLY REVIEW. | 


The Dividing Line 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


In a little volume called ““The Pentecost 
of Calamity,’”’ published in 1915, Owen 
Wister said, “I want no better photo- 
graph of any individual than his opinion 
of this war. If he has none, then that is 
his photograph.” From that hour to 
this, that saying has been true; and to- 
aay there is no better photograph of any 
one than his opinion about Germany. 
Germany is the dividing line of the moral 
world. Still, as in 1914, multitudes gather 
in the Valley of Decision; and the great 
alignment goes on. Never has compro- 
mise meant so much, and a “mere differ- 
ence of opinion” borne such tremendous 
moral significance. The warning “Be 
not deceived,” has become an intense and 
solemn thing. 

Socialism has become identified with 
other and seemingly alien “isms”’—pacif- - 
ism, intellectualism, sovietism, Sinn Fein, 
Anglophobia, or some other form of pro- 
German sympathy. Strangely enough, 
all these things hang together. Why this 
is so we have hardly understood; but 
tracing it back, we discover a certain set 
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of root ideas in common, which may be 
formulated somewhat as follows: The 
war was fought for commercial reasons, 
and all nations were equally guilty; the 
German atrocities were no worse than 
have been committed by all nations in 
war; the Germans, as enemies, ought to 
be completely forgiven, and not made to 
pay heavy indemnities—both for econom- 
ical and religious reasons. The anti- 
British element has no refuge but to 
favor Germany; the Sinn-Feiners plotted 
with Germany at the start; the econo- 
mists of the Keynes school are not con- 
cerned with reparations, even for France, 
but with reconstruction on the lines of 
their own theories; and everywhere radi- 
cals and Bolshevists and their “intellec- 
tual” sympathizers are at war with all 
standard ways of acting and thinking. 
Through all minorities we can. trace 
the same thing; and it shapes itself into 
a more or less acute form of sympathy 
with Germany against the rest of the 
world. So we have Germany dividing 
the world into two camps, as she did at 
the beginning of the war—only in new 
forms. Germany is unchanged, except 
in her fortunes; her heart and her de- 
sires are the same, and her sympathizers 
must accept her desires. Hence the 
moral significance of the alignment. We 
must be her judges or her propagandists. 

A perversion of Christianity extends 
the admonition to love your enemies to 
loving the enemies of mankind, thus 
making it a breach of law and order and 
justice. An individual must unquestion- 
ably, in order to apply his Christianity, 
do good to his enemies when the need and 
opportunity appear; but by this action 
he is not supposed to do harm to others. 


But if society or government makes a 


practice of freeing the guilty from all 
responsibility and reparation, the result 
is altogether evil. Crime and wickedness 
are encouraged, and hypocrisy is made to 
triumph. Even with individuals we often 
find that to loosen responsibility is to 
condone evil and to do harm. Com- 
munities cannot survive this. It must be 
noted that personal forgiveness is an 
entirely different thing. Even the for- 
giveness of God does not set aside the 
natural penalty of wrongdoing. 

Those who would set Germany free to- 
day from reparation for her bitter 
wrongs against other nations, and 
against innocent and helpless individuals, 
are consciously or unconsciously aligning 
themselves on the side of evil. If we 
practised upon German individuals the 
same cruelties that they practised upon 
others, we should indeed be sinning 
against not only Christianity, but ordi- 
nary human decency; but this has not 
been done. But in giving Germany our 
help and sympathy we deny justice to the 
rest of the world, increase her oppor- 
tunity to do the evil that most of her 
people have chosen as their good, and 


place ourselves in line with the enemies 
of peace, truth, and righteousness. 

I see no escape from these conclusions, 
and no excuse for neutrality. We are in 
the Valley of Decision to-day as surely as 
in 1914, and the rule of wrong and evil, 
and the struggle towards good, are the 
clear-cut issues. The reason that all 
the anti-social and anti-human forces 
hold together is because there is no mid- 
dle course for them to take. Differences 
of opinion can only be differences of 
detail in applying certain fixed and defi- 
nite principles. On which’ side shall we 


stand? 
MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 


East Orange, N. J., February 14 


Perversions of Democracy 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The late Professor Barrett Wendell 
was a peculiarly stimulating teacher, be- 
cause of his habit of showing his classes 
the direct bearing of the past upon the 
present. An instance of this trait is to 
be found in his last book, “The Tradi- 
tions of European Literature,” where he 
cites, as an example of Aristotle’s style 
and method, a passage which the modern 
reader—the modern American reader— 
can ponder over to advantage.” 

Of forms of government which regard the 
common interest,t we call that in which one 
rules kingship or royalty; that in which more 
than one, but not many, rule aristocracy (the 
rule of the best). But when the citizens at 
large administer the state for the common in- 
terest, the government is called by the generic 
name—a constitution. . . 

Of the above- mentioned forms, the perver- 
sions are as follows: of royalty, tyranny; of 
aristocracy, oligarchy ; of constitutional govern- 
ment, democracy. For tyranny is a kind of 
monarchy which has in view the interest of the 
monarch only; oligarchy has in view the inter- 
est of the wealthy; democracy, of the needy; 
none of them the common good of all. 

The striking thing about this passage, 
at first sight, is that democracy is con- 
sidered a perversion; but let us not. quar- 
rel about terms; had Aristotle called 
democracy “Bolshevism,” the fact would 
remain that a form. of government which 
overlooked justice to all, and “the com- 
mon good of all,’”’ would be a perversion. 
Is it not to this that we are drifting ?— 
call our Government “democracy,” “bu- 
reaucracy” (the French equivalent of 
“oligarchy’”’), or what you will, we are ac- 
quiring in this day and age a class-con- 
sciousness to an un-American and alarm- 
ing degree. Past errors do not excuse— 
though they may explain—present condi- 
tions; the fact that the Lord Mayor of 
Cork could Jand without a passport and 
give his statements to the Villard Com- 
mittee, whereas an ordinary citizen land- 
ing without credentials would face in- 
stant deportation, is but a straw to show 


*Cf. Aristotle’s Politics, tr. Jowett, III, 7, cited in 
The Traditions of European Literature, p. 132. 

jl permit myself, to make this passage clearer, a 
slight rearrangement of Jowett’s words. [Wendell.] 


which way the wind is blowing; 
but a cant word for 


“pull” is @ 
“Injustice’—and it — 


is startling to observe how great a part : 


it plays in the American life of to-day. 
If we regard democracy as that form 


of government where “the citizens at — 


large administer the state for the com- 
mon interest,” can we maintain that we 
have it? If we regard what we have as 
democracy, is it not a perversion? All 
men are born equal before the law; all 


men should have equality of opportunity é 


to develop their potentialities, and we 
cannot “keep alive the principles of 
American liberty” without recognizing 
this. But this means justice, mutual 
trust, and forbearance—not class-con- 
sciousness and class-legislation. 
ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Northampton, Mass., February 12 


“*I] Faut d’abord des 
Costumes’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


Your decision as announced in your 
last issue to deny Mr. Upton Sinclair 
further space in your journal is rather 
distressing; and I hope you will pardon 
me for saying so, but it indicates a want 
of a sense of proportion in your other- 
wise well-balanced paper. You appa- 
rently appreciate the profound impor- 
tance of the question by allowing over 
seven columns for the discussion; you 
only devote a little over six to the Ger- 
man Indemnity, and then you suddenly 
say “basta,” and state that, instead of 
clothing Mr. Sinclair in a dress suit, you 
intend to assimilate him to the rest of 
humanity, socialistic and non-socialistic, 
even to old tories like myself, and wrap 
him in a winding sheet. 

Is that really fair? Does The Weekly 
Review with its knowledge of history 
doubt the old proverb “L’habit fait le 
moine’”’? 

Was not Mr. Sinclair, at the time of 
the famous dinner, just preparing to 
enter on his career as a Socialist? Yet 
you, with all your liberal principles, wish 
to deprive him of the right to prove that 
he was equipping himself not only prop- 
erly, but conscientiously, for his chosen 
career. ; 

Have you forgotten that nobody in 
Beaucaire would take the famous Tar- 
tarin’s determination to climb Mont 
Blanc seriously until he was properly ac- 
coutered? Do you not remember that his 
sincerity was doubted, until he went into 
training properly clothed for his career 
as an alpinist? 

Do you not remember that this great 
character, typical of a warm-hearted, 
humanity-loving people, was considered 
by many to be a “‘farceur” until he an- 
nounced, “‘il faut d’abord des costumes” ? 

EpGAR R. DAWSON 

Baltimore, February 5 
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New Books and Old 


HEREIN Mr. J. C. Squire, in “Life 

and Letters” (Doran), labors might- 
ily to prove himself an unimaginative 
man—he is writing about unfinished lit- 
erary works, and comes to “Edwin 
Drood”: “But I do wish that somebody, 
anybody, Mrs. Dickens, Miss Dickens, 
Master Dickens, or Wilkie Collins, had 
finished ‘Edwin Drood’, for then we should 
have been spared this eternal controversy. 
It breaks out yearly like prairie fires; you 
may not notice where it starts, but at 
more or less regular intervals you are 
suddenly aware that the air is filled with 
smoke and flames.” It may be in the 
Times Literary Supplement, or the Sat- 
urday Review, or the Athenzum, or the 
Daily Mail, or it may be in all of them at 
once. But it annoys Mr. Squire to find 
that there are tens of thousands of per- 
sons in England (gentlemen in England 
now a-bed) who seem to worry over the 
Drood problem like chess enthusiasts 
over mates in five moves. And they talk 
about Drood and his mystery as if it 
were something which really happened! 
He can imagine men puzzling themselves 
sick about Junius, or about the Man in 
the Iron Mask. “But it is a totally dif- 
_ ferent thing to dispute about . . . an 
uncompleted story which is not a history 
but fiction. The common-sense position 
is that nothing whatever happened to 
Edwin Drood, that he himself and all his 
confréres were the acme of inactivity; 
for the simple reason that there were (in 
the highly appropriate words of their 
own fabulist) no sich persons.” 

This from a literary critic; from a man 
who, in this same volume, becomes en- 
thusiastic over the highly artificial ad- 
venture stories of Sax Rohmer! Yes, 
Mr. Squire, yours is the common-sense 
position. And to carry it to the logical 
conclusion, the acme of common-sense is 
to waste never a minute over any work of 
imagination, from Homer to Rohmer, for 
none of their stories are history and all 
of them are fiction. Mr. Squire speaks 
of “Dickens’s hypnotic power over the 
simple-minded” in that he has made his 
readers believe in the reality of his in- 
vented characters. Well, when these 
simple-minded have all become trained 
and sophisticated, what becomes of the 
poet and the playwright and the novelist 
and the story-teller? 

Rearranging and rummaging in my 
book-cases last night I assembled and 
gathered together upon one shelf a dozen 
or fifteen books which have been com- 
ing into my possession, one or two at 
a time, for the past three or four years. 
A certain whimsical and well beloved 
jibrarian, combing out, I fancy, gifts 
which his library has received, thought 
that he could do no better for the 
welfare of that library, and for my 
moral and spiritual benefit, than to send 


them to me. He seems to have believed 
that I was in need of that special kind of 
sacred counsel which was imparted to the 
young in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. They make a fine show on my 
shelf, now that I have them all together. 
Their stamped leather covers, partly re- 
sembling the cases which enclose daguer- 
reotypes (the kind with the little brass 
hasp, and the red plush interiors) and 
partly the decorations on a particularly 
swagger coffin, are still further enhanced 
by gold lettering and tooling. Let me 
name these books: 


The Youth’s Keepsake for 1846: A Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Gift for Young People. 
“Take it—’tis a gift of love, 
That seeks thy good alone; 
Keep it for the giver’s sake, 
And read it for thine own.” 

The Girl’s Week-Day Book. Published by 
The London Religious Tract Society. New 
York, 1837. 

Sermons to Young Women. 
dyce, D.D. Boston, 1796. 

Evenings’ Entertainments, or, The Country 
Visit. Embellished with Fourteen Engravings. 
Prepared for the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. Philadelphia, 1844. 

An Analytical and Practical Grammar of the 
English Language. By Rev. Peter Bullions, 
D.D., Late Professor of Languages in the Al- 
bany Academy. New York, 1853. 

Two Short Catechisms, Mutually Connected. 
. . . By John Brown, Minister of the Gospel 
at Haddington. 1793. 

The Jewel, or Token of Friendship. 1837. 

The Ladies’ Lexicon, and Parlour Com- 
panion. . . . By William Grimshaw. Phila- 
delphia, 1835. 

The Pet Album. (For autographs.) 

Woman’s Worth; or Hints to Raise the Fe- 
male Character. New York, 1854. 

The Little Orator, or Primary School 
Speaker. By Charles Northend, A.M. New 


York, 1860. 
The Hare-Bell; a Token of Friendship. 
“This little 


Edited by Rev. C. W. Everest. 
flower, that loves the lea, May well my simple 
emblem be.” MHartford, 1844. 


Uplifting the female character, which 
seems to be the conspicuous theme of 
this little collection, was assuredly the 
chief concern of the righteous authors of 
the 1830’s and 1840’s. Our grandmothers 
were docile girls! Did they never revolt 
and wish for a less insistent harping 
upon the string of female piety and 
meekness? Was there any relief for 
them, if they did? It may be that there 
was: the writer of ‘‘Woman’s Worth”, 
in his or her chapter on “Books,” hints 
darkly about “books of an opposite tend- 
ency, which, alas! are too much in vogue 
at the present day. . .”’ There are 
works “of an infidel character. . .’ and 
those “of an immoral” description. But 
he does not give their titles. The first 
superintendent of the Astor Library was 
more specific, and at this same period 
lamented that youthful readers spent 
their time upon “the trashy, as Scott, 
Cooper, and Dickens.” How surprised 
his successors would be if youth confined 
its reading to books as solid and sober as 
Scott. This collection of mine contains 
enough pious advice to make a school full 


By James For- 


of flappers go.into “shrieks of laughter,” 
and then return to read books of a de- 
scription which would make the hair of 
James Fordyce, D. D., the Rev. Peter 
Bullions, and Rev. C. W. Everest curl 
with anguish. 

“The Hare-Bell” is a fair type. Its 
small size, the gilded urn upon the cover, 
and the tiny, mincing pages suggest pet 
lambs and pantalettes, forget-me-nots 
and maidenly reserve. The editor, Rev. 
Mr. Everest, indulges his taste, on page 
61, in an article from his own pen, called 
“The Old Man’s Grave”, which begins: 
“Buried in these painful reflections, I 
wandered on. . .” Needless to say, he 
soon comes to a cemetery, and he says 
what I can easily believe, “A churchyard 
seldom woos me in vain.” Soon he is 
among the tombs, having a jolly good 
time of it, full of gloomy moralizings, 
which he desires to impart to his young 
readers. The frontispiece shows him, 
clad in a manner which would be con- 
sidered depressing in an undertaker, and 
licking his chops over a coming burial 
party. “Soon the funeral procession ap- 
peared in sight, with slow and measured 
tread. I leaned against a tomb-stone and 
waited its approach.” 

These were the books which you were 
supposed to give to girls on their seven- 
teenth birthday. 

“The Little Orator’” contains poems 
which I had always believed to be more 
or less mythical, like “I’ll Never Use 
Tobacco”— 


I'll never use tobacco, no, 
It is a filthy weed; 

I'll never put it in my mouth, 
Said little Robert Reid, 


and the one about the robin who sang the 
“Temperance Song’— 


Teetotal—O, that’s the first word of my lay; 
And then don’t you see how I twitter away? 


‘“Evening’s Entertainments” tells about 
James and Thomas Jones, who, as a re- 
ward for their obedience and diligence, 
were permitted to spend their summer 
holidays with their favorite uncle John. 
Each evening they would gather on the 
veranda, where their uncle would deliver 
a twenty-page discourse upon the intel- 
ligence of ants, or the domestic virtues 
of the giraffe. Finally, on Sunday night 
they discourse upon keeping the Sabbath. 
Thomas relates an anecdote of his friend, 
Philip Oswald, who went sailing upon 
the Sabbath, and was drowned for his 
impiety, while good Uncle John caps this 
with relating the untimely death of 
Philip’s father, who, he is happy to say, 
died in a fever, because of his failure to 
observe the Sabbath. In fact, the book 
ends, like the young lady’s recitation in 
“Tom Sawyer”, with “a sermon so de- 
structive of all hope to non-Presbyterians 
that it took first prize.” 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


For a New Law of Nations 


INTERNATIONAL LAw, A TREATISE. By L. Op- 
penheim. Vol. I—Peace; 3rd Edition. 
(Edited by R. F. Roxburgh). New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE Wortp War. By 
James Wilford Garner. 2 Vols. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. 

Tue EguaLity oF STATES IN INTERNATIONAL 
Law. By Edwin DeWitt Dickinson. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 


ROF. OPPENHEIM died in October, 

1919; but not until he had assembled 
and put in order most of the materials for 
this new edition of his volume on Peace. 
The publishers give no distinct promise 
that the companion volume on War and 
Neutrality will ever reissue; but their 
reticence on that point ought not to deter 
students from acquiring the volume now 
offered, with its vast wealth of illustra- 
tive materials. A notable feature of the 
present volume is the chapter on the 
League of Nations. “In its essence,” 
Professor Oppenheim writes, “the 
League is nothing else than the organ- 
ized Family of Nations.” He continues: 


Not being a State, and neither owning terri- 
tory nor ruling over citizens, the League does 
not possess sovereignty in the sense of State 
sovereignty. However, being an. International 
Person sui generis, the League is the subject 
of many rights which, as a rule, can only be ex- 
ercised by sovereign States. For imstance, the 
League possesses the so-called right of lega- 
tion; is able to exercise sovereign rights over 
such territories as are not under the sovereignty 
of any State (Saar Basin) ; is able to intervene 
in the internal as well as the external affairs of 
a State’—the reference is to its protection of 
neutral rights in Poland, Rumania, and their 
neighbors—‘“is able to exercise a protectorate 
over a weak State (Danzig) ; is able to declare 
war and make peace; and the like. 


In short, the League is “a subject of 
modern national law and an International 
Person side by side with the several 
States.” 

Since he regarded the League as de- 
signed to be “‘‘all-embracing,” Professor 
Oppenheim naturally held it to be a seri- 
ous defect that members might withdraw 
or even be expelled. No such possibility 
ought to exist, he argues. Other short- 
comings were, in his opinion, the lack of 
provision for a Council of Conciliation, 
the Council of the League being totally 
unfit for such work; the absence of pro- 
vision for an International Court of Jus- 
tice with a defined compulsory jurisdic- 
tion; the unsuitability of the Assembly 
for the task of advising the reconsidera- 
tion of inapplicable treaties; the absence 
of provision for intervention by the 
Council against belligerents violating 
“fundamental rules of warfare.” In- 
deed, in the last analysis Professor Op- 
penheim throws considerable doubt upon 
his own characterization of the League 
as “the organized Family of Nations.” 
Viewed in the light of the criticisms just 


given and, still more, in that shed by his 
review of the League’s relation to the 
Peace Treaty, it appears rather as the 
organized Concert of Europe, which is a 
far different matter. 

Professor Oppenheim was a great 
stickler for the right of international 
law to be considered “‘law,’”’ which he de- 
fined as ‘‘a body of rules for human con- 
duct within a community which by 
common consent of this community shall 
be enforced by external power.” He 
thus sought to meet—or rather dispense 
with—Austin’s requirement of enforce- 
ment by “superior power.” A more seri- 
ous difficulty in the way of his conten- 
tion, however, he seems to have over- 
looked. For whatever be the method of its 
enforcement, the very essence of the idea 
of law is that of a known rule, and in the 
case of international law it must be 
known and accepted internationally. Yet 
as one turns these pages, one discovers, 
even as to the Law of Peace, which, in 
Professor Oppenheim’s words, is ‘“‘the 
centre of gravity of International Law,” 
the utmost uncertainty—not to say spec- 
ulation—as to much of its content. What 
are “political offenses’? Is the president 
of a republic entitled when abroad to 
claim the immunities of a sovereign? 
Are diplomatic agents exempt of right 
from certain forms of taxation, or merely 
by courtesy? Do “secret agents” have 
diplomatic status? What.is the effect of 
the outbreak of war on treaties? What 
is the legal position of the officers and 
crew of a public vessel when they are 
on shore in a foreign port? On what 
grounds may a state intervene in behalf 
of its nationals sojourning in a foreign 
jurisdiction? To what extent does inter- 
national law accept the doctrine of the 
Marine League? What is the scope of 
the right of asylum? On all these topics 
—and the list might be extended indefi- 
nitely—different states will be found to 
have urged different views at the same 
time; and the same state different views 
at different times. The question arises, 
whether the present League of Nations 
is equipped to undertake the ironing out 
of such diversities, the existence of 
which is a constant source of irritation 
between states. 

Professor Garner has placed all teach- 
ers and students of international law 
under deep obligation to him for bring- 
ing to press so promptly so comprehen- 
sive and well-arrayed a treatise on the 
leading controversies of the recent war 
touching international law. His indus- 
try is admirable; little of the available 
literature of the subject, whether of 
private or official provenience, has 
escaped him; his condensation and order- 
ing of his voluminous material is excel- 
lent; and his statement of issues is usually 
precise and just. It is, therefore, regret- 
table that a quite excusable bias has 
sometimes diverted him from strictly 
logical conclusions and from the verdicts 


that would have proved most helpful to- 
ward a reconstruction of international 
law. : 

Thus in passing upon the German argu- 
ment that since the submarine could not 
be used effectively in conformance with 


the existing rules of international law, it 


ought not to be held to those rules, Pro- 
fessor Garner writes: ‘The use of the 
instrument must be adjusted to the re- 
quirements of the law of nations and of 
humanity and not they to the instru- 
ment... . In the last analysis it [the 
German argument] amounted to the 
claim that a single belligerent alone may 
change the law of the sea to meet his own 
immediate necessities.” Very just, but 
not strictly harmonious with the effort 
made in later pages to justify the British 
Embargo as an exercise of the right of 
blockade. ‘“Manifestly,” he says in the 
passage alluded to, if the belligerent has 
not the right to stop goods passing to 
and from the enemy through neutral 
ports, “the power which international 
law gives him in respect to blockade must 
in many cases be ineffective, if not il- 
lusory.” Exactly the same argument 
was offered to the Supreme Court of the 


United States at the time of the Civil 


War, in the case of the Peterhoff, and 
rejected by it in the following words, 
culled from an opinion by Lord Stowell, 
of many years earlier: “If that is the 
consequence, all that can be said is that 
it is an unavoidable consequence. It 
must be imputed to the nature of the 
thing, which will not admit of a remedy 
of this species. The court can not on that 
ground take upon itself to say that a 
legal blockade exists where no actual 
blockade can be applied.” Nor is a de- 
fense of the Embargo to be built upon 
“the admitted right of a belligerent to 
cut off the overseas commerce of the 
enemy,” for no such admitted right ex- 
ists except under the rules governing 
blockade and contraband. Finally, Pro- 
fessor Garner would have us understand 
that the protest leveled against the Em- 
bargo as not impartial, inasmuch as 
Scandinavian vessels had ready access 
to German Baltic ports, was not well 
founded. ‘The rule as to the impartial. 
application of a blockade to the ships of 
all neutral nations,” he writes, “was 
never intended to impose upon belliger- 
ents an obligation . . . to blockade the 
whole of the enemy’s coasts.” Of course 
not; but the point is that the German 
Baltic ports were blockaded to all but 
Scandinavian shipping. 

The bias thus disclosed Professor 
Garner naturally brings to the considera- 
tion of the question of what rules ought 
to replace those which were broken down 
by the war. Commenting on President 
Wilson’s demand, in the second of his 
Fourteen Points, for “absolute freedom 
of navigation” on the high seas, “alike 
in war and in peace,” he says: “The 
abolition of blockade and the taking away 
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from belligerents of the right to seize 
contraband going to the enemy would 
place naval powers at a disadvantage in 
comparison with the great military pow- 
ers.” The question of the use of the 
submarine, on the other hand, he ap- 
proaches from a quite different angle: 
“Like the airship, it is,” he writes, “a 
lawful instrument only when it is em- 
ployed against legitimate objects of at- 
tack. Its operations should be restricted 
by international convention and its em- 
ployment for the sinking of merchant 
vessels be absolutely forbidden.” This, I 
fear, is to close one’s eyes to realities. 
In view of the fact that the submarine 
came within an ace of winning the war, 
that with two or three thousand men on 
submarines, Germany kept a million 
sailors of the Allied navies constantly 
employed, and that the submarine is be- 
ing steadily improved, it seems very 
improbable that the states with inferior 
fleets will ever consent to the scrapping 
of the submarine on terms which would 
leave (surface) naval power all its tra- 
ditional rights. 

On the broader question, too, of the 
viability of the Law of War embodied in 
the Hague Conventions and Regulations 
Professor Garner is somewhat disap- 
pointing. At one point he acknowledges 
that the war ‘‘revealed many imperfec- 
tions in the existing rules governing the 
conduct of war,” that indeed “the whole 
system of international law” was “rudely 
shaken to its very foundations.” Yet he 
later draws consolation from Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock’s assurance, that “law does 
not cease to exist because it is broken or 
even because for a time it may be broken 
on a large scale.” Well, that depends on 
the nature of the forces involved. The 
recent war witnessed a revolution in 
methods of warfare; it also witnessed 
the utter break-down of the Rousseau 
assumption, fundamental to the old sys- 
tem of law, that war is an affair of Gov- 
ernments rather than of populations; 
and both these developments struck 
hands with the responsibility of Govern- 
ments to public opinion in the warring 
states. The reasonable deduction is that, 
if there is to be a Law of War capable 
of withstanding these new stresses and 
strains, it will have to be built from 
the foundation up and along entirely new 
lines. 

Professor Dickinson’s scholarly and 
well-written volume is an investigation 
into the history and present standing of 
one of the great pillars of theory sup- 
porting the whole edifice of international 
law. Thus we find Lord Stowell writing 
more than a hundred years ago: ‘‘Two 
principles of public law are generally 
recognized as fundamental. One is the 
perfect equality and entire independence 
of all distinct states. Relative magnitude 
creates no distinction of right’’; or as 
our own Chief Justice Marshall phrased 


it: “No principle of general law is more 
universally acknowledged than the per- 
fect equality of nations. Russia and 
Geneva have equal rights.” 

What, however, does one mean when 
one speaks of the “equality” of states? 
Professor Dickinson distinguishes two 
meanings: first, equal protection of the 
law for existing rights, i.e., as I under- 
stand it, equal legal security; and sec- 
ondly, equal capacity for rights, that is, 
the right to claim the protection of the 
law for the same rights. The distinction 
is, I suspect, a little too precise. I doubt 
if the idea of “equality” was ever urged 
in support of a claim for legal security 
of diverse rights. Likewise, it seems to 
me that Professor Dickinson rather over- 
shoots the mark in his attack upon the 
accepted idea that the notion of the 
equality of states takes its origin from 
Grotius. Grotius, it is true, was no 
leveler. He was quite prepared to ac- 
quiesce in the actual inequalities which 
characterized the relations of states in 
his time. Yet the rights and obligations 
which he endeavored to erect into a sys- 
tem of law were, certainly in great part, 
the same for all states. But in the main, 
of course, Professor Dickinson is right. 
As he abundantly demonstrates, the no- 
tion of State Equality became a creative 
element of the law of nations at the 
hands of the Natural Rights theorists 
who based their speculations on the sup- 
posed analogy of the equality of men in 
a state of nature and whose work re- 
ceived its classical form at the hands of 
Vattel. 

The question at once arises whether 
this origin of the doctrine of State 
Equality was purely fortuitous, or 
whether it is a logical extension of the 
notion of human equality, states being 
but the instruments for the assertion 
and maintenance of the rights of their 
populations? The answer implied makes 
pertinent—not to say, poignant—a fur- 
ther question: How does the doctrine of 
State Equality accord with the facts of 
international relationship? The mere 
circumstance that Great Britain and 
Liberia are not equal in power and wealth 
does not of itself answer this question. 
The same phenomenon occurs within the 
field of municipal law; yet the steady ten- 
dency within this field has for decades 
been toward larger and larger realiza- 
tion of the principle of equality. So the 
question is, What has been the effect of 
the actual inequality of states in regard 
to wealth and power upon international 
law? 

The answer depends somewhat upon 
what school of international jurists one 
has recourse to. There are those who 
are always ready to square any ugly fact 
with their pleasant theory, at no matter 
what cost of common sense or dialectical 
ingenuity. Thus at the Second Hague 
Conference the American delegates 


sought by developing a distinction be- 
tween “right” and “exercise of right,’ to 
persuade the smaller states to accept an 
International Court on which they should 
be represented only at intervals. 

. Professor Dickinson takes his stand 
very evidently with the “positive” rather 
than the “theoretical” school. His atti- 
tude is that of Lawrence, in dealing with 
this same subject: ‘In a system of rules 
depending, like international law, for 
their validity on general consent, what 
is political is legal also, if it is generally 
accepted and acted on.” Surveying from 
this standpoint the field of international 
relations, he proceeds to classify those 
cases in which one or more recognized 
states find themselves, with reference to 
the rest of the family of nations, in a 
position of legal incapacity, of which they 
can not divest themselves. Thus the lack 
of assent by non-maritime states to cer- 
tain naval conventions has been held not 
to affect the validity of such conventions. 
States of non-Christian civilization, like 
China and Siam, often find themselves 
under serious disabilities. The countries 
about the Caribbean are generally to-day 
under a limited overlordship of the 
United States. Then, there is the fact of 
intervention, which has been a too fre- 
quently recurrent phenomenon of recent 
decades to be disposed of by verbal jug- 
glery, and the even more formidable fact 
of war. “In so far,” writes Professor 
Dickinson, “as the law of nations recog- 
nizes self-help in any form as a legal pro- 
cedure for vindicating rights and re- 
dressing grievances, it concedes to na- 
tions an inequality of legal capacity di- 
rectly proportioned to the distribution. 
of resources which make for military 
strength.” 

What, then, is to become of the doc- 
trine of equality in the international law 
of the future? Pertinent in this connec- 
tion is the distinction which Professor 
Dickinson offers between “legal capacity” 
and “political capacity.” The former 
signifies the right of a state to determine 
its relations with other states; the latter 
“is concerned with such matters as repre- 
sentation, voting, and contributions in 
international conferences and congresses, 
administrative unions, and arbitral or 
judicial tribunals.” Later on, Professor 
Dickinson remarks that ‘‘the outstanding 
feature of the Peace of Paris, so far as 
the equality of states is concerned, is its 
extensive disregard for the traditional 
conception of political equality... . It 
is a conservative prediction, that if the 
League of Nations functions with any 
degree of success the traditional concep- 
tion of political equality among states 
will become obsolete.” In the Assembly 
“an empire with colonial representation 
wields several times the voting power” of 
ordinary states. The Council was planned 
to be dominated by five Great Powers. 
The Governing Body of the Labor Office 
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is constructed on similar lines, as are 
also the various commissions auxiliary 
to the League. 

What, on the other hand, of legal equal- 
ity? This question is answered as fol- 
lows: “If the League functions with any 
degree of success, an important step will 
have been taken in the direction of sub- 
stituting orderly processes for self-help 
and the most serious limitation upon the 
legal equality of states will have been 
substantially mitigated.” The answer is 
plausible but not altogether convincing. 
Thus, if we turn to the history of muni- 
cipal law, especially in modern times, we 
find that the acquisition of legal equality 
by the masses has been fortified at every 
step by the extension of political power; 
legal equality and political equality have 
marched hand in hand. It is possible, 
to be sure, that such course of develop- 
ment was not essential to the triumph 
of legal equality; yet, assuming that it 
was, would not a parallel course be even 
more essential in the field of interna- 
tional relations, where, as we have seen, 
agreed standards are so generally lack- 
ing? 

Moreover, can it be said that the ré- 
gime of war has been without its miti- 
gations so far as the equality of states 
is concerned? To say so would be to ig- 
nore the most important factor of diplo- 
matic history since 1648, namely, the 
Balance of Power. And, in the words of 
Professor Oppenheim, “just as hitherto, 
so within a League of Nations some kind 
of Balance of Power only can guarantee 
the independence and equality of the 
smaller states.”’ But indeed, will the 
‘Balance of Power—which, like the forces 
of nature, may not be abolished, though 
it may be given direction—be likely to 
operate so beneficially for state equality 
within a League—given the present state 
of international law—as outside one? 
“Tt is a matter of observation in the case 
of private corporations,” says Mr. Hicks, 
in “The New World Order,” “that men 
and interests which forge to the front 
under a loose organization have increased 
power when a closer organization is ef- 
fected.’”’ And then again—there is Shan- 
tung. 

We are to-day at the parting of the 
ways in the matter of international re- 
construction. By the present Covenant 
of the League of Nations we are directed 
to that highroad which points to hege- 
mony—the control of the world’s affairs 
by a directorate of the Great Powers. 
The alternative route leads to a syste- 
matic recasting of the entire body of 
international law, involving the reduction 
of its vague speculations and conflicting 
precepts to agreed standards of interna- 
tional conduct. That the latter is the 
more laborious and slower road to inter- 
national peace, there can be no question, 
but equally without question it is the 
road to which the American tradition 


points us. And in the work of recasting 
international law the. lesser civilized 
states must have equal voice with the 
Great Powers. For it is they that are 
the states whose own interests incline 
them to the ways of peace and security, 
and it is they that are the homes of the 
most vital democracies. 
EDWARD 8. CORWIN 


Modulations. 


Master Eustace. By Henry James. 
York: Thomas Seltzer. 

CHRISTMAS ..Roses AND OTHER Stories. By 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick (Mrs. Basil de 


New 


Sélincourt). Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. ; 
NE’S suspicions of the ‘Master 


Eustace” volume are not justified. 
Though these early stories of James’s 
were never issued by him in a collected 
American edition, they have all, it seems, 
been included in one or other of his Eng- 
lish collections. This is the more re- 
markable from the fact that they origi- 
nally appeared in American periodicals— 
Scribner’s, the Galaxy, and Lippincott’s, 
and, for all their variety of setting, 
are obviously the work of an Ameri- 
can who had not as yet outgrown his 
nativity. They must at least have the 
interest of relics: what one has sus- 
pected is that James might have judged 
them not worth preservation, when the 
time came for a definitive American edi- 
tion «f his work. Whether or not this is 
so, their value both as relics and as early 
studies of a master, is sufficient to acquit 
the present collector of any charge of 
scavenging or even officiousness. 

I say they are the work of an Ameri- 
can who had not outgrown his nativity, 
and I think this is true, though when the 
first of them (the first-written) was 
printed in the Galaxy (1869) James 
had already become an American in Eng- 
land. In this story (“A Light Man’), 
there is a careful satirical portrait of an 
aging American who has passed his years 
dandering after the pleasures and arts of 
Europe, but in the tired end turns home- 
ward: “His health was broken, his spirit 
was jaded, and I imagine, to do him jus- 
tice, that he began to feel certain natural, 
filial longings for this dear American 
mother of us all. They say the most 
hopeless truants and triflers have come 
to it.” But from the beginning, one sees, 
the artist’s thoughts and interests lay 
beyond, or extended beyond, the raw new 
world to the rich old one. Most of his 
schooling, we must remember, was in 
France and Switzerland.- His cosmopoli- 
tanism was the fruit of his breeding, not 
of the tripper’s choice. Three of these 
five tales are placed ‘‘abroad”’; and the 
others have a casement open to eastward. 

Why were they not reprinted here in 
their natural timely order? This is the 
arrangement: “Master Eustace” (1871), 
“Longstaff’s Marriage,” (1878), “Théo- 


dolinde,” (1878), “A Light Man,” (1869), 
“Benvolio,” (1875). On the whole, the 
reader may feel after looking them 
through that the editor has set them in . 
the right order of progressive merit. “A 
Light Man” has certain crudities of style 
which have disappeared from the “‘Long- 
staff’s Marriage’ of nine years later; but 
it has more of the stuff in it that James 
himself valued most—the inner dramatic 
action, closeknit, and unerring in its 
course towards an inevitable end. “‘Mas- 
ter Eustace,” on the other hand, is crude 
in both style and substance, so that one 
guesses it may really have been the 
earlier tale of the two. Here, as in the 
bit of fantastic comedy “Théodolinde’— 
and for that matter in all of these tales 
but “‘Benvolio”—we find a Henry James 
by no means unconscious of the effective- 
ness of a surprise twist at the end of the 
story which had not then been dubbed 
“the punch” or reduced to code by cor- 
respondence professors of the art of the 
‘“shortstory.”  ‘“Longstaff’s Marriage” 
and ‘‘Théodolinde,” with all their charm 
of his ‘‘middle’”’ manner, are too patently, 
contrived. In ‘‘Benvolio,’” rather, we- 
taste the full fine flavor of an artist who 
was already exquisite and not yet baf- 
fling. 

Mrs. de Sélincourt is among a baker’s 
dozen of current story-tellers who are 
commonly set down as disciples of Henry 
James. In the short story her kinship, 
if not discipleship, is real and close. Her 
fancy, like his, busies itself habitually 
with the more subtle and enduring 
human relationships; young love, the 
passion, the dream, seldom triumphs in 
the foreground. The heart’s capacity, 
even when youth’s ardor is gone, to put 
forth new buds of devotion, or creative 
friendship, is the dominant theme of the 
stories collected under the title “Christ- 
mas Roses.’”’ Compensation, the healing 
or at least mitigating adjustments of life 
through a bourgeoning of fresh sympa- 
thies and unlooked for rapprochements 
when the more obvious relations of lover 
and mistress, husband and wife, have 
failed—these are her chief concern. The 
reader who does not think the ending of 
“Christmas Roses” a happy one is little 
likely to care for the other tales in the 
book. Written in war-time England, 
they are haunted by the fact or fear of 
bereavement, of mutilation, of estrange- 
ment. Happiness of the carefree sort 
does not exist in them; nor do they affect 
to bury fear and sorrow under the “Carry 
on” and ‘“Cheerio” formula. They are, 
in truth, melancholy tales of a heart- 
breaking time. But there is no despair 
in them or sentimentality, or fruitless 
anger against fate. And once or twice, 
as in ‘“‘Carnations,” and “Staking a Lark- 
spur,” the spirit of comedy discreetly en- 
ters the symbolic garden of the story- 
teller’s sensitive fancy..: 


H. W. BOYNTON 
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Walter De La Mare and 
Alfred Noyes 


CottecteD Poems. In Two Volumes. By Wal- 
ter De La Mare. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 

Cottectep Poems. Vol. III. By Alfred Noyes. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

ALTER DE LA MARE can be half 

divined from the titles of his sev- 
eral volumes. ‘The Listeners” breathes 
of the séance; “Motley” savors of the 
clown; “Songs of Childhood” and ‘“Pea- 
cock Pie” prattle of the nursery. Fol- 
lowing these hints, not too seriously and 
yet not unseriously, one might write out 

a formula for Mr. De La Mare in the 

combinaton of fernseed, sawdust (from 

the ring), and talcum powder. 

He has access to Pan and the mermaids 
and the gnomes and the witches and the 
ogre—privileges almost beyond even a 
poet’s hope or desert in these unbeliev- 
ing times. But he does not need to see 
an actual, substantial sprite. He will 
content himself with voices that just 
cleave the silences or with the silences 
which they just fail to cleave; for him 
a shadow is half a ghost, and the mere 
stillness and salubrity of a summer’s 
afternoon can robe itself in glamors. He 
‘jikes those curious rarities that are 
known as animals, and children as na- 
ture’s whimsicalities have a place by 
themselves in his heart. He will paint 
an unlovely “Old Susan” or “Tailor” 
without slighting one unlovely trait, yet 
will include them all somehow in the 
rogueries and pleasantries of nature. He 
is given to the converse of ghosts, and 
Death is one of his associates—I had 
almost said cronies. He likes the un- 
earthly and mystical, but he also likes 
the snug and warm, and sleep, which 
is a part of nature and yet a rift in 
nature, attracts him through both these 
tastes. This mixture of the cosy and the 
eerie is again interestingly manifest 
where the dead child listens to the fairy 
tale which the mother reads to the living 
children: 

Dark frost was in the air without, 

The dusk was still with cold and gloom, 


When less than even a shadow came 
And stood within the room. 


But of the three around the fire 
None turned a questioning head to look, 
Still read a clear voice, on and on, ~ 
Still stooped they o’er their book. 
* * * 


No voiceless sorrow grieved her mind, 
No memory her bosom stirred, 

Nor dreamed she, as she read to two, 
*Twas surely three who heard. 


Every sensitive mind will yield itself 
readily to the delicacy of the pleasure 
which these verses offer. With Mr. 
De La Mare, however, the pleasant imag- 
inative stir is not merely the starting- 
point, but the goal, of the experience. It 
exists in absolute detachment from the 
Zreat ideas, the great passions, or the 
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The Merry Tale of a Hustling American vs. Leisurely England. 


AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 


Lawrence Berwick was a highly efficient young American lawyer. 
He was energetic. He was a hustler. He was without knowing it on 
the verge of a nervous breakdown when he decided to run over into 
London to get quick action out of his English solicitors, and in his 
innocence engaged return passage on the same steamer. There were 
several reasons why he didn’t take it, of which the Lady Muriel Con- 
greve was only one. You'll enjoy her and all the others. $1.75 
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The Romance of My Lady’s Furs 


The Fur Trade of America By AGNES C. LAUT 


A thorough and fascinating account of the most romantic of present-day indus- 
tries—the procuring and preparation of My Lady’s Furs. From the trapping in 
the North Woods to the points which every woman shopper should know, the 
story is given in full. © 

Send for Descriptive Circular, Illustrated. $6.00 


America in Song 
Breakers and Granite By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


A series of magnificent resonant interpretations of America—Manhattan, “white 
lily hammered out of steel,’ New England, symbolized in the undying beauty 
of the vanished clipper-ships—Chicago, creation of the four winds, the Old 
South, the desert spaces of the Southwest, the soul of the whole country threatened 
by the lethargic mist. The famous poem on Lincoln, “Like a gaunt scraggly pine,” 
concludes the volume. $1. 


Three Reprints of Out-of-Door Classics 
Camping and Woodcraft By HORACE KEPHART 


This campers’ manual, containing all the information needed by either the camper 
or the solitary tramper in the woods, has long been prized by the veteran. It 
is now re-issued in one volume, on Bible paper, in a form suitable for the bag 
or pack. Send for Descriptive Circular. 2 Vols. in One. Ill, $3.00 


Our Southern Highlanders ‘By HORACE KEPHART 


Mr. Kephart lived for several years among that remarkable body of native Amer- 

icans who live isolated in primitive communities in the Southern Appalachians. 

His study of them is of intense interest to the sociologist and the folklorist. 
Send for Descriptive Circular $2.50 


Golf for Beginners and Others 
By MARSHALL WHITLATCH 


Mr. Whitlatch’s work on Golf is in continual demand, as the simplest, easiest, 
and most sensible of guides for the middle-aged man or woman who is taking up 
golf for the first time. 

Send for Descriptive Circular, Ill. $2.25 


The Novels of Turgenev 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT 


A new Library Edition in fifteen volumes. This issue, notable for excellence 
of translation, content and format, will meet the constant demand for an adequate 


edition of Turgenev. 15 Vols. Sold Only in Sets. Each $2.00 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK 
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The first formal analysis and criticism of the place of the Jew 
in the world today by the most widely known of living’ Jewish 
writers. Mr. Zangwill deals with the historical position of the Jew 
in life and in literature, replies to H. G. Wells, discusses such con- 
’ temporary questions as Armenia, and translates for the first time 
some beautiful specimens of Medieval Jewish literature. 
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great claims, religious or ethical, of hu- 
man life. ‘Motley’ might be cited as 
an exception, yet even “Motley” plays 
with far-reaching calamities like the 
clown with the skulls in “Hamlet.” But 
mysticism in our day can hardly flourish 
except through its relation as symbol or 
adjunct to things profounder and more 
solid than -itself.,.. Our “age. 1s. a 
wedding-guest, whom the loud bassoon 
summons imperiously to the bridal 
party, and who is held by the Ancient 
Mariner only when the message is 
intensely passionate and profoundly ethi- 
cal as well as superhuman. Without 
these supports the supernatural is a toy; 
it is a toy for Mr. De La Mare. 

Beauty, of course, is all-sufficing, all- 
indemnifying, but the degree of beauty 
which ransoms and atones is not too 
freely scattered in these pages. Mr. 
De La Mare is figured in the popular 
mind as the author of “The Listeners” 
and other such poems. The description 
is inexact. He might more fitly be called 
the author of “The Listeners” and other 
poems—very decidedly other. He has in 
a rare degree the power of animating 
expectation. In reading the two vol- 
umes of his “Collected Poems” I have 
the feeling of an expectant traveler rid- 
ing up to a house that teems with mys- 
tery and the promise of varied, multitu- 
dinous encounters. I dismount; I knock 
at the door; I cry, “Is there anybody 
there?” The air forthwith tingles with 
manifold and impalpable suggestions, but 
the sounds are wordless, and the door 
is sealed, and I mount my horse and 
ride away. 

The first poem in the third volume 
of Mr. Noyes’s “‘Collected Poems” is en- 
titled “The Lord of Misrule.” It tells 
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The revelation of the genial life-phil- 
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Price, $2.50; postage, 10 cents 


Marshall Jones Company 


212 Summer St., Boston 


how a band of Maytime revelers with 
Will Summers or his like at their head 
broke into Parson Primrose’s church in 
the tolerant old Elizabethan days, si- 
lenced and drove out the parson, broke 
the sexton’s head, strewed hawthorn 
through the aisles, and appropriated the 
most august words of the Gospel to the 
celebration of the pagan joys of budding 
spring. Mr. Noyes is all for the royster- 
ers, and gibes at the parson with the rest. 
But the reader asks curiously where an 
Elizabethan Noyes would have ranged 
himself on such a Mayday. With the 
rioters or in the pews? It is so easy 
to riot with the Elizabethans. Instinct 
seems so much more trustworthy at a 
distance. The point of interest is that 
in our time the Lord of Misrule in the 
shape of daring literary innovation, trust 
in nature, and release of the senses has 
broken into the staid and orderly Victo- 
rian church, and that Mr. Noyes again 
and again in this very volume has de- 
nounced the outrage with all the indig- 
nation of a warden or trustee. Let us 
hear him for a moment. 
Oh, then, beware, beware, 
Lest in the strong name of “reality” 
You mock yourselves anew with shapes of air, 
Lest it be you agnostics, who re-write 
The fettering creeds of night, 
Affirm you know your own Unknowable, 
And lock the winged soul in a new hell; 
Lest it be you, lip-worshippers of Truth, 
Who break the heart of youth, 
Lest it be you who hunt a flying wraith 
Through this dissolving stuff of hill and cloud; 
Lest o be you who at the last annul 
Your covenant with your kind; 
Lest it be you who darken heart and mind, 
Sell the strong soul in bondage to a dream, 
And fetter us once more to things that seem. 
(p. 192) 

We side with Mr. Noyes in the main, 
but roysterers as a rule are better poets 
than churchwardens, and Mr. Noyes is 
more pungent in “The Lord of Misrule” 
and “Old Blind Moone” than in many of 
his pleas for law, order, and decorum. 
“Old Blind Moone’ is an old fiddler from 
whom Shakespeare is rumored to have 
filched a stave or two; we remember that 
Prince Hal, with the king’s revenues at 
his disposal, once took purses. 

There is something very right about 
Mr. Noyes, and there is something wrong 
about him. About the rightness there 
can be scant dispute. He has written 
clear English in days when it is almost 
a distinction to be clear. He has written 
sound literature in days when it is al- 
most an honor to be sound. His swift- 
ness and vigor as a lyrist, his patriotism 
as an Englishman, and his large-hearted- 
ness as a human being are unquestioned. 
Somehow one loves the man better than 
the poet; one feels that the man is more 
poetic. The lilt of “Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land” is not the rhythm to which he 
modulates his own verse, but it is the 
rhythm to which Nature moulded Alfred 
Noyes. There is a fineness in the man 
which his verse rather demonstrates 


than embodies. 


J 


‘ 
f 


The reason possibly may 


be divined. He is strong in character, © 
but he, or at least his verse, is not 


strongly individual. 


Let no one suppose that he falls short — 
in this point because he is an advocate 


of the tradition. Mr. Chesterton is a 
spokesman for the tradition, and Mr. 
Chesterton tingles with 


individuality. — 


The tradition has its fine side, and a 
sentinel is nearly as interesting and poet- — 


ical an object as a scout. But in Mr. 


Noyes the representative exceeds the 


man. 
this regard is suggestive and profitable. 


To compare him with Kipling in — 


The works of the Anglo-Indian poet make © 
us feel that Kipling has been moulded — 


in the image of the British Empire, but 


also, no less assuredly, that the British — 


Empire has been cast in the form of 
Kipling. The infusion has been double 
and mutual; the man has been steeped 


in the tradition and the tradition in the © 


man. 
In him the tradition has not found a new 
body; it has found only a new tenement. 
It is not reshaped, recolored, recast in 
his personality; that personality is sim- 


With Mr. Noyes all is different. 


ply its rostrum or pulpit. Wise readers — 
will chasten my exaggerations, but they — 


will agree with me perhaps that Mr. 


Noyes has a curious resemblance to a 


type. He is a living man beyond a doubt, 
but a man framed along the lines of 
heightened and simplified generality on 
which characters are fashioned in ro- 
mance. The mystery which we seek in 
every man, and most of all in a poet, is 
undiscoverable. The frontiers are too 


J 2 


palpable; the poet reminds us of a public — 
square; he is too measurable, too tray- — 


ersable, too rectilinear, too forensic. The 
beautiful thing about him is that he is 


a square through which Britain and — 


America may wander hand in hand. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


HANDBOOK frankly aiming at a 
popular goal disavows the rigid stan- 
dards applicable to more technical pur- — 


poses. 


bridge (Doubleday), is a creditable per- 
formance, though it does not avoid the 
conspicuous shortcomings of an over-con- 


fident and over-familiar candidate for — 
The main task which the authors © 
set themselves was to give some readable ~ 


favor. 


account of the application of mental tests 
to the great personnel of the army, to the 
rank and file of industry, and to the selec- 
tive processes of education; in addition, 
to show the nature of the materials used, 


the mode of their use, and thus to make 


available the technique of testing for all 
who may wish to use it. 


service legitimately much 


As such “Measure Your Mind,” 
by M. R. Trabue and Frank Parker Stock- | 


These services — 
they duly perform; and it is a type of 
in demand. — 


There is, however, a distinctly cavalier % 
attitude towards the deeper thinking, ~ 
towards the analytical talent, from which ~ 


| 
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all application derives its value. The 
standards of the laboratory are too much 
ignored and those of the business world, 
in which values are always converted 
and sometimes distorted, are preferred. 
Statements that theories have no place 
in science, or that there are no mute in- 
glorious Miltons, betray a limitation on 
the one side and a blind optimism on the 
other, neither of which bespeak a critical 
temper. The several weights and meas- 
ures used in measuring the mind have 
not the simple justification that is the 
warrant of physical standards. The 
product is so indefinitely more variable 
and complex that what is omitted from 
measurement is and must be more sig- 
nificant than what is included. Applied 
psychology has had to be content to 
choose the simpler situations, where also 
the saving grace of large numbers is a 
decided aid, and from these deduce lim- 
ited conclusions. Within these limita- 


_tions it has scored a signal success in a 


remarkably short experience. Its further 
extension will depend upon the conquest 
of the far more difficult field of intel- 
lectual, emotional, and moral qualities, 
which its formulae at present barely 
touch. 


Drama 


Beitr rent and 
White Villa’ 


YOUNG girl in a seaport town learns 
that her betrothed lover has sinned 

in a foreign port with a brown woman on 
a single occasion with peculiar extenu- 
ations. She breaks the engagement, and 
he waits thirty years for its renewal. In 
the second act the woman, now about fifty 
years old, has repapered and redecorated 
her house, has enlivened her dress, 
painted her face and dyed her hair to 
captivate a young fellow who was unborn 
in the first act. He is a puppy who turns 
hound, and the hand which he has 
slightingly offered to the unhesitating 
woman is insultingly retracted within 
half an hour. Left alone, she tears the 
new-hung curtains and pictures from the 
walls. There is a little more to be told 
later, but that in brief is the story of 
Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s two-act play “Dif- 
f’rent,” which has now passed from the 
dusk of Provincetown to the glare of 
Broadway. Let me admit frankly at the 
start that I was unable to view the self- 
abasement of the woman in Act II with- 
out a stricture or strangulation in the 


Lite 


- throat; there is chastisement for the very 


body in such plays. 

To what extent should a reviewer look 
for critical guidance to that order of 
sensations which may be briefly and 
loosely described as nausea? Are they 
trustworthy ? 
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imperiousness which gives them author- 
ity with the heedless arouses doubts in 
the sober-minded. No verdicts savor 
more of the personal, the customary, in 
a sense even the accidental. I shrank a 
little when the physicians at my table 
mixed syphilis and cancer rather joy- 
fully with their pie and coffee. The 
young ex-soldier at my side, who had 
seen a body cut in two and one-half 
flung over and beyond his own head, de- 
clared himself to be quite unmoved by 
the outspokenness of doctors. Which 


attitude was right? The stability of their, 


nerves, the mobility of mine, was not 
each right in its own way? Delicacy and 
hardihood are both virtues; life is our 
preceptor in both. How far should one 
allow one’s nerves or even one’s digestive 
tract to participate in the task of criti- 
cism? 

One should be slow to condemn work 
that is otherwise sincere and forcible on 
grounds so casual and fluctuating as the 
rebellion of the organism. One may lose 
a great deal. I should not care to loathe 
dirt to the extent of cutting myself off 
from the first thirty (or is it fifty?) 
pages of “‘Le Pére Goriot,” or even to 
hate ordure to the point of obliterating 
one of the least forgettable adventures in 
the last division of ‘‘Les Misérables.” The 
selfsame critic varies strangely in his 
judgments. In the “Oedipus Tyrannus” 
I am on excellent terms with the parricide 
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and am able to arrange a sort of truce 
with the incest, but I succumb at once to 
the king’s bleeding eyesockets; they are 
to me, not only terrible, but abhorrent. 
Am I to impose this abhorrence as a criti- 
cal duty upon others? Voltaire’s French 
nerves were rasped not altogether inex- 
cusably by the clowns who sing as they 


toss up skulls in the graveyard scene in . 


“Hamlet,” but he seems not to have 
dreaded the effect on English nerves of 
the woman in his circumspect ‘Hen- 
riade” who in time of famine prepares to 
cook and eat her child. Obviously, criti- 
cism should be both liberal and lenient 
in a field in which reactions may vary 
from sex to sex, from age to age, from 
folk to folk, from man to man, almost 
from mood to mood. The critic should be 
more a witness than a judge, and he 
should remember that while as judge he 
is one among—let us say—fifty, as wit- 
ness he is merely one among thousands. 
There are helps and hints of a sort, 
nevertheless, even if there are no com- 
pelling and decisive standards. Three of 
them may be put thus: the more serious 
the mood, the more ethical the result, and 
the more typical the instance, the more 
defensible is the exposure of the un- 
savory. Now in “Diff’rent” Mr. O’Neill 
is rather curious than serious, his second 
act, though not ethically null, is ethically 
needless, and his instance is not typical 
but extravagant. In seriousness I felt 
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the difference between his work and the 
Goncourt novel called “‘Chérie.” ‘‘Chérie” 


deals and deals very plainly with a theme ~ 


recalling ‘“‘Diff’rent,” though the enor- 
mity of the disparity in age is judiciously 
avoided. But “Chérie”’ can be read be- 
cause its mood is semi-tragic whereas the 
mood of “Diff’rent” is inquisitive. If 
Mr. O’Neill shared in my recoil, I should 
find it easier to share in his hardihood. 
Again, the picture in Act II is ethically 
superfluous. In Act I everybody con- 
demns Emma; the very Emmas in the 
audience are pro-Caleb. The normal 
effects of such conduct are more power- 
ful deterrents than the fantastic result 
to which it is said to lead in one excep- 
tional and morbid case. How exceptional 
the case is an example may demonstrate. 
Emma is “sex-starved.”’ Let us suppose 
that a hungry person who detests alcohol 
refuses a nutritious and palatable dish 
because a single teaspoonful of the unwel- 
come fluid has.entered into its composi- 
tion. In the course of the day he is im- 
pelled by starvation to lap the dregs from 
the bottoms of unwashed champagne- 
glasses. This would be revolting; it 
would become monstrous, if the original 
dish a little cold, it is true, but still 
nutritious and not unpalatable, lay un- 
touched, inviting his hand, upon the table. 
That is Emma’s case; Caleb is still there. 
Let sex revenge itself where it cannot 
retrieve itself, but  self-retrieval for 
Emma is perennially open. Plainly, the 
instance is not typical. 


Caleb, let me say at this point, offers . 


his hand to Emma in the last act, and 
hangs himself in his barn when he learns 
of her engagement to his nephew. This 
second act, without being tricky, is adroit, 
and throws some doubt on that guileless- 
ness in things theatrical with which Mr. 
O’Neill has been charged or credited by 
critics of the drama. But ought Caleb 
to hang himself? After all, this is 
EKmma’s play, not Caleb’s, and Caleb, 
dangling from the beam, somehow 
thrusts himself between our eyes and 
Emma. Moreover, a point is made of 
Caleb’s ordinariness in the first act; he 
is ordinary in a good way, but still ordi- 
nary. But does the ordinary hold out for 
thirty years? Does the ordinary hang 
itself when its hopes are finally disap- 
pointed? In so severe, not to say so 
savage, a truth-teller as Mr. O’Neill, is 
not this romance, “moonshine,” the prod- 
uct of illicit distilling? 

The suspense in this play is only mod- 
erate. Emma, in Act II, quite ceases to 
be sympathetic, and the question of her 
death or life, of her marriage or spinster- 
hood, is merged in the certainty of her 
degradation. There is a rude truth in 
the common sailor-folk of the first part 
which the acting reflected with a rude 
adequacy. 
original Emma credible; whether there 
was truth to nature in the effect of 
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mingled phantasm and hetaera which she 
gave us in the later Emma must be re- 
ferred to the specialists in monsters. 
Mr. James Light as Caleb acted well, he 
was, for all his sin, a little too mealy, or 
if the reader prefers edibles of another 
kind, too vealy in his temper, to call out 
the last reserves of sympathy. 

“The White Villa,” Miss (or Mrs.) 
Edith Ellis’s adaptation of Karen 
Michaelis’s “Dangerous Age,” was pre- 
sented by the Players’ Fellowship and 
Mr. A. H. Woods in special matinees at 
the Eltinge Theatre last week. The play 
is another study in the pathology of sex, 
more engaging and less sincere, more 
genteel and less incisive, more heartless 
but less revolting, than Mr. O’Neill’s. In 
certain points, for example, the admir- 
able handling of the not unoriginal cli- 
max, and the very apt and pregnant un- 
derplot or underplay of the cook and Jen- 
sen, its talent is remarkable. The elegant 
and worldly wife of a Copenhagen man- 
ufacturer has obtained a divorce. This 
divorce is featureless—almost meaning- 
less. Her marriage has been dull, and 
divorce is the yawn which acknowledges 
and relieves the dullness. She withdraws 
to rural seclusion, but not before dismiss- 
ing a young and eager lover who is thir- 
teen years younger than herself. The 
common-sense of this is admirable, but 
common-sense on the heroic scale has its 
retribution in mania. After eight 
months of isolation from men she has 
reached the point of recalling the lover 
(who is already chilled), of recalling the 
husband (who is already re-pledged) ; 
she has even sunk to the point of eying 
her own gardener with solicitude. The 
cunning of the antithesis is noticeable. 
The woman who starts out by saying: 


“No man unless the ideally right one’ 


ends with the supplication: “Any man 
rather than none.” Where the individual 
has starved the woman, the woman 
crushes the individual. This is bright 
logic; perhaps it is sound psychology. 
The great defect of this play lies in its 
middle term. Its major consequences 
all flow from an act for which there is no 
real occasion in the premises or the con- 
gruities of the drama. That act is the 
woman’s voluntary act of self-seclusion. 
There is nothing in the divorce or the 
rejection of the lover to necessitate that 
seclusion, yet that seclusion is the only 
source of the multiplying disasters and 
ignominies of the final act. Miss Lucile 
Watson gave a strong portrayal of the 
woman, a portrayal measured in its re- 
straints and calculated in its abandon- 
ments; a little unsympathetic at first in 
the hard levity and bitter cheer to which 
a rasp in the voice gave more than need- 
ful emphasis, but growing in interest 
and variety as the character shriveled 
before our eyes. Mr. Ellis was savory 
in the part of the savorless husband. 
O. W. FIRKINS 
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A New Basis of Representation to Relate 


every worker, every stockholder to the first interest of the corporation. 


Present Basis of Representation 


The basis of any form of general representation is some primary need felt 
by the group:or the community. 


When the American Constitution came into existence the country was 
sparsely inhabited, immigration was a national need, a national interest. 
Population as the measure of this need, this interest, was recognized 
as the basis of representation of each state in the House of Representatives. 


The need of one country may well be weakness in another. China is 
certainly not suffering today for lack of people. 


Overpopulation is often recognized as a need in the negative sense, as 
the justification for wars of aggression. 


When the American corporation came into existence capital was scarce, 
and its protection as a primary interest a primary need was afforded through 
making it the basis of representation. Each stockholder in electing the 
board of directors was given as many votes as he or she held shares of 
stock. 


The need the interest of one period may be the weakness of a later 


period. 
The Change 


Today capital is more general, the source of supply has changed. Whereas 
formerly thousands supplied the capital and took the entire risk, today 
millions supply the capital. The millions who have an income, who are 
producing more than a minimum with which to sustain life, have become 
contributors. . There were sixty-five million subscribers to the Five 
Liberty Loans. 


First Interest of the Corporation 


The first interest of the corporation today is production above a minimum. 
Without this income there can be no legitimate division of profits. Every- 
one associated with the corporation is responsible for the profits. If the 
profits are divided in a way which fails to recognize individual ability, 
good feeling cannot control. 


General recognition of ability can only come through the individual being 
related through constant association to a local group that can judge as to 
the consistency of individual effort. 


Constant reward is as necessary to constant effort as constant effort 
is necessary to contant reward. To make the contancy of this relation- 
ship between effort and reward the responsibility of all associated with the 
corporation is to recognize the ability of the individual in terms of produc- 
tion above a minimum or income. And the income of a department when 
divided by the number of individuals making up the department reveals 
the average power or ability that this department can lay claim to; it 
reveals the basis of relationship between the individual, the stockholders’ 
department or any other department and the first interest of the corpora- 
tion, production above a minimum or income. 


It is a fair division of responsibility all along the line that effects a saving 


and insures success. 
The New Day 


The day has at last come when we can look to the establishment within 
corporations of a relationship which will allow the individual to discover 
in his or her work the national ideal of “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness.” 
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so-called investigation of the sit- 
uation in Ireland carried on by the 
Villard committee could not be other 
than a one-sided affair. That it would 
bring out many particulars of outra- 
geous conditions for which England 
may justly be blamed—and is blamed 
by her best friends—was of course 
certain. But it could not possibly play 
the part to which it pretended; and 
it was sure to be, as indeed there is 
ample reason to believe many of its 
promoters intended it to be, simply 
a breeder of mischief. And now 
comes this preposterous mass-meet- 
ing in New York to stir up hot blood 
over the alleged “Rhine horror,” for 
which there is not even the pretense 
of any respectable basis in fact. 
Well-timed it was; for it was held on 
the eve of the London Conference be- 
tween the Allied Powers and Ger- 
many, and doubtless will be worked 
for all it is worth both in Berlin and 
in London. The brazen audacity of 
the thing must make every true 
American’s blood boil. Its object is 
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to cause our people to brand as bar- 
barous the people which, shoulder to 
shoulder with our own, saved the 
world from the most ruthless as- 
sault that has ever been made upon 
all that we hold most dear. The at- 
tempt to sway us from loyalty to our 
French comrades by any such shame- 
less agitation ought to be stamped 
upon as the vile thing it is by every 
patriotic American. It is not discus- 
sion—still less investigation, real or 
pretended—that these gentry are up 


to; it is incendiary agitation, and the 


building up of a German-Irish alli- 
ance in this country. The thing will 
get its quietus sooner or later, but 
the sooner it is stamped out the 
better. 


4 fae island of Yap has become the 

subject of an international com- 
motion out of all proportion to its size 
or previous fame. It is not too small, 
however, to serve as the basis of a 
principle of new world relations upon 
which America should take a firm 
stand. That principle is one of mutu- 
ality of interest in certain places and 
territories, as opposed to private 
spheres of influence or special na- 
tional privilege. This principle at 
least has been salvaged out of the 
idealistic programme announced by 
President Wilson, despite the ship- 
wreck which much of that pro- 
gramme made on the rocks of practi- 
cal necessity and selfish diplomacy 
Secretary Colby, in his note of Feb- 
ruary 21, addressed to the Council 
of the League of Nations, has set 
forth admirably the American posi- 
tion with reference to this and to the 
general subject of mandates. Natu- 
rally, advocates and opponents of the 
League of Nations will seek to make 
capital out of the statement for their 
respective views, but this is quite be- 
side the point, for our rights can not 


be curtailed by the existence or non- 
existence of the League, and we are 
bound to protect our interests in free 
cable communication with the Orient. 
The Colby note categorically denies 
that the United States agreed to the 
terms of the mandate given to Japan, 
and this denial places the Council in 
a difficult position, since the issue be- 
comes one of veracity between Presi- 
dent Wilson and his fellow members 
of the Supreme Council. That such 
a question should have arisen only 
emphasizes the disadvantages of ne- 
gotiating individually behind closed 
doors and without proper records. 


HAT. -Mr. Hearst and. Mayor 
Hylan have brought Senator 
Hiram W. Johnson of California into 
the New York transit situation as 
special counsel of the city in the fight 
against the proposed legislation at 
Albany should awaken no surprise. 
If there were needed an able lawyer 
to protect the interests of the city in 
the matter, a hundred abler men 
could be found without leaving Man- 
hattan Island, and men who were in 
close touch with the problem. But 
Johnson’s task is that of a dema- 
gogue, not an attorney. Governor 
Miller has announced a programme 
for dealing with the desperate tran- 
sit situation, and the New York State 
Legislature is at work on a corres- 
ponding bill, doubtless subject to 
many amendments. Nevertheless, the 
California boss, before coming to New 
York or examining the case, tele- 
graphs: 

I am very glad to undertake the employment 
as special counsel in the endeavor to protect 
and preserve the city’s rights from the assault 
now being made upon them. . . . I recognize 
the odds in the contest and the tremendous 
opposition and difficult obstacles which must be 
encountered, but it is the old, old fight with 
special privilege and exploiting corporate greed 
on the one side, and simple justice and the in- 


herent rights of the mass of the people on the 
other, 
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His arrival in the city was marked by 
an attack upon the press for what he 
termed the hostile attitude of the 
newspapers towards him. “The only 
reason the newspapers are opposing 
me is because I am against entrenched 
power and exploiting corporations,” 
he said. “This opposition comes 
mainly from newspapers maintained, 
controlled, operated, or manipulated 
by publie service and other corpora- 
tions.” Surely this telegram of ac- 
ceptance and comment on the press 
form a scholarly brief on the transit 
case, and, coming from the man who 
denied San Francisco home rule in 
the matter of harbor and. docks in 
order that he might retain the pa- 
tronage for the strengthening of his 
political machine, it is particularly 
illuminating. 


HE clue to the appointment is to 
‘be found in the recent political 
activities of Hearst and Johnson. A 
few years ago the two men were bit- 
ter opponents, and when Johnson was 
Governor of California Hearst at- 
tacked him viciously. Later, knowing 
the character of the man and casting 
about for a tool to use for his political 
ends, Hearst employed Johnson as 
counsel to defend him in the Asso- 
ciated Press case before the Supreme 
Court. At the time Johnson apolo- 
getically explained to friends that he 
was a poor man and that the fee was 
so large that he could not refuse it. 
Then when the Californian undertook 
© capitalize unrest, radicalism, pro- 
Germanism, Sinn Feinism, and the 
rest in the effort to secure the Repub- 
lican nomination, Hearst backed him 
with all the influence of his enormous 
newspapers, and in addition used 
William Hale Thompson and his Chi- 
cago machine in his behalf. Now he 
has brought him to New York to play 
the demagogue and to make capital 
out of a situation in which he is pos- 
ing as the friend of the people against 
the corporations. Hearst is ambi- 
tious for political power. He sees, or 
thinks he sees, the possibility of form- 
ing a new party out of the ruins of 
the Democratic party and the dis- 
satisfied elements of the Republican 
party, together with Johnson’s per- 
sonal following, and he is grooming 


his recent acquisition to be its leader. 
It remains to be seen how many will 
be deluded by this latest move. 


HE American Federation of Labor 
has entered upon what will evi- 
dently be one of the most thoroughly 
and carefully planned movements in 
the history of organized labor. The 
temptation is great to dispose of the 
knotty questions that arise in the 
presence of such a movement by ap- 
peal to some simple formula or all- 
embracing maxim. But if the coun- 
try is to emerge better, and not worse, 
from the evidently impending tug- 
of-war between labor and capital, it 
is essential that those who are not 
afraid to call themselves both con- 
servative and liberal shall keep their 
minds clear, and never lose sight of 
the facts, however troublesome, which 
make any simple formula of salva- 
tion impossible. It need hardly be 
said that The Weekly Review would 
eagerly welcome a solution which 
made the open shop—the genuine 
open shop—universal; but, short of 
an attempt to extirpate the closed 
shop by legal prohibition—and such 
an attempt would be both futile and 
infinitely mischievous—there is no 
way of aiming at that object which 
would not involve such intensification 
of hostility between labor and capital 
as can not be contemplated without 
dread. On the other hand, the uni- 
versal closed shop, or anything ap- 
proximating to it, would be utterly 
intolerable.. ‘A tug-of-war—a trial 
of strength—we are bound to have; 
but a tug-of-war is not war. With 
the great mass of the public, who are 
primarily bystanders, but ultimately 
the umpires of the struggle, rests the 
duty of recognizing the reasonable 
demands of both sides and of con- 
demning those that are unreasonable. 
It is no easy task; and in its execu- 
tion it is to be hoped that the public 
will have the benefit of wise and firm 
counsel from authoritative sources. 
To this object the new Administra- 
tion will do well to direct earnest ef- 
fort at the earliest possible moment. 


VEN if it were only a shrewd 
stroke of policy, the stirring 
call of the American Federation of 
Labor, urging every labor organiza- 


tion in the country ‘‘to let the So- 


viet savages know what Labor of the 
civilized world thinks of their bestial 
system” would give reason for grati- 
fication and applause. But there can 
be no doubt of the sincerity of the 


‘feeling behind the appeal. Whatever 


fault may be found with Mr. Gom- 
pers, he has always, in this matter 
of uncompromising opposition to rev- 
olutionary socialism been a tower of 
strength; and as for the rank and 
file, while there are doubtless wild 
men among them, we may be sure 
that as a body they are heart and soul 
with the appeal in its denunciation 


both of the hideous practices of the 


Bolsheviks and of the scheme of in- 
dustrial. slavery which is of the es- 
sence of their system. 


NE wonders who or what is fur- 
nishing the impetus to the work 


of the American Labor Alliance for 
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Trade Relations with Soviet Russia. — 
The organization of local chapters in q 


all the larger cities is a bit too meth- 
odical to be called spontaneous. More- 
over, only the most dense and igno- 
rant unionist can fail to comprehend 
what has happened to labor organi- 
zations in Soviet Russia. The ‘“‘na- 
tionalization” of these bodies, with 
all that the process means in the sup- 
pression of their ordinary activities, 
along with the jailing or shooting 
of unionists who have dared to ask 


‘for better living conditions, might 


naturally be supposed to have awak- 
ened some resentment among the or- 
ganized wage-earners of America— 
and, indeed, the American Federation 
of Labor has now amply asserted 
that it has. But whoever is promot- 
ing this scheme has evidently been 
inspired by Lincoln’s familiar apo- 
phthegm that you can fool some of the 
people all the time. A striking in- 
dication of the degree of fatuousness 
which marks the movement is to be 
found in a resolution passed by the 
San Francisco chapter, which de- 
clares, among other things, that the 
Soviet Government is clamoring for 
products “bearing the union label 
or made under conditions acceptable 
to organized labor.” The notion of 
Lenin demanding the label of a Gom- 
pers “yellow” union on commodities 
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imported into Russia is richly and 
rarely humorous. 


| Wee anti-profiteering provisions of 
the Lever act now declared in- 
valid by the Supreme Court were a 
source of such grotesque and some- 
times tragic injustice, and moreover 
were so little recommended by any- 
thing like practical efficacy, that the 
judgment pronounced on them by our 
highest tribunal is occasion for keen 
satisfaction. Comment is rendered 
superfluous by this extract from the 
opinion handed down by Chief Jus- 
tice White: 


The sole remaining inquiry, therefore, is the 
certainty or uncertainty of the text in question, 
that whether the words: “That it is hereby 
made unlawful for any person willfully to 
make any unjust or unreasonable rate or charge 
in handling or dealing in or with any neces- 
saries,” constituted a fixing by Congress of an 
ascertainable standard of guilt and are adequate 
to inform persons accused of violation thereof 
of the nature and cause of the accusation 
against them. That they are not, we are of 
opinion, so clearly results from the mere state- 
ment as to render elaboration on the subject 
wholly unnecessary. Observe, that the sec- 
tion forbids no specific or definite act. 


ie placing before the readers of 

The Weekly Review the remark- 
able statement made by General Lu- 
dendorff, in an authorized interview, 
upon the military aspects of the sit- 
uation in Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope, we are actuated by the feeling 
that so strong and illuminating an ex- 
position, bearing, as it does, upon a 
problem of vast difficulty and com- 
manding importance, can not fail to 
contribute to an understanding of the 
facts. At the same time we are aware 
of the danger that a view so plausibly 
presented, and by so distinguished 
an authority, may command more in- 
fluence than that to which it is justly 
entitled. General Ludendorff speaks, 
of course, from the standpoint not of 
a disinterested expert but of a fore- 
most champion of German interests. 
In particular, it is plain that his ar- 
gument is directed largely to the ob- 
ject of proving the necessity of Ger- 
many being allowed a large amount 
of military preparation, as a bul- 
wark against the Russian danger; 
while it is only too evident what dan- 
gers to the world are invited by any 
such programme. Incidentally, it is 
to be noted that General Ludendorff, 
apparently in entire unconsciousness 


of the significance of the remark, 
mentions that “during peace times, 
under very favorable conditions, sev- 
eral months were required for pre- 
paring the mobilization of an exist- 
ing and highly organized army’’—a 
startling admission of the deliberate- 
ness with which Germany prepared 
that terrible onslaught upon civiliza- 
tion into which she professed to have 
been driven by the unexpected mobili- 
zation of Russia. Ags for General Lu- 
dendorff’s view that there is no like- 
lihood of an overthrow of the Bol- 
shevik régime otherwise than by an 
invasion on the part of the European 
Powers, the readers of The Weekly 
Review are aware that that is by no 
means our opinion. 


ia the French Foreign Office did 

conceive hopes of the Horthy 
Government (expecting it might 
prove Liberal yet anti-Red, White 
yet not reactionary, patriotic yet not 
chauvinistic) , it has relinquished such 
hopes. It is now making a special 
effort to induce cordial relations be- 
tween Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Unpleasant Teschen memories must 
be charmed away. Of course, the 
hope is that, if Poland should be at- 
tacked by Red Russia, the admirable 
Czechoslovakian army would be sent 
to Poland’s aid. ; 


N Armenian delegation has been 
pathetically addressing the Su- 
preme Council, met in London to con- 
sider the Sévres Treaty. The Su- 
preme Council, they urge, should as- 
sure an Armenia as defined by 
President Wilson. The Armenians 
of Cilicia should have autonomy un- 
der French rule; or, if the French 
give up Cilicia, then under Turkish 
rule but with French protection. As 
for Trebizond, they do not claim it, 
but they should be guaranteed free 
use of the port and free access there- 
to. Wecan not refuse a certain sym- 
pathy to this appeal; but it is a pity 
the Armenians do not embrace with 
alacrity and enthusiasm their true 
role,—to wit, that of sacrifice. Chi- 
cherin telegraphed the Armenians of 
Erivan the other day that he sym- 
pathized with them, but they must 
postpone their hopes to the interests 
of the Red Revolution; Mustapha 


Kemal should tell the Armenians that 
he sympathizes with them, but they 
must postpone their hopes to the 
higher interests of Islam. If the 
Armenians are capable of such no- 
bility, they should be happy: the Ar- 
menian question is settled. Besides, 
as the Turks point out, there are 
not enough Armenians left over from 
the massacres to be considered. 


HE movement for self-determina- 
tion proceeds apace. Latest to 
join it are the citizens of the northern 
part of Idaho. They have, they main- 
tain, different interests of many sorts 
from those of the southern Idaho folk, 
and besides, the present capital, 
Boisé, is a place too difficult to reach 
either in person or by communication. 
So the northerners ask for permis- 
sion to secede. Ten counties, embrac- 
ing 35,000 square miles and 150,000 
population, they propose to take with 
them. There is nothing precipitate 
in their action. Not until June 20, 
1923, do they intend to hold their 
convention and adopt a constitution. 
Doubtless they feel that so long an 
intervening time will serve to allay 
opposition; and that the distressing 
scenes observable in other spots on 
the planet, where self-determination 
is asked only to be refused, will not 
be repeated in their own neighbor- 
hood. 


We do not altogether divine Miss 

May Jones of Filbert street. 
From the poem that has just won 
half a prize we learn that she is walk- 
ing into town. But what will she do? 
Her townward trip, we gather, is 
significant of past events—the Tsar’s 
assassination, the Kaiser’s abdica- 
tion, and the like—and portentous of 
some rather fearsome events to fol- 
low Miss May’s part in the drama 
which we can only surmise. We 
think it well to say to her that the 
areas where the Tsar and the Kaiser 
flourished are far, far away; that 
things are a bit different here; that 
we hope she has a good time in town 
but that we trust she will know better 
than to try to start anything. She 
will be eagerly welcomed in the co- 
teries of the parlor revolutionists; 
and very likely that will be the last 
we shall hear of her. 
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Woodrow Wilson 


S President Wilson retires from 
the scene of his amazing activi- 
ties and unparalleled experiences, his 
countrymen are divided into two 
sharply opposed camps in their judg- 
ment of his merits, and of his place 
in history. Numerically, the division 
is overwhelmingly in favor of the ad- 
verse side; but when votes are 
weighed, instead of being counted, a 
very different state of things is mani- 
fest. Many of our foremost leaders 
of thought, many of our most effective 
and impressive writers, cling firmly 
to their faith in him, and are serenely 
confident that their judgment will be 
affirmed by the august tribunal of 
history. So much, indeed, is this the 
case, that in asserting that hundreds 
of years from now Wilson will be ac- 
knowledged as one of the greatest 
figures in the records of man, they 
are apt to forget that this anticipa- 
tion of the verdict of history is but 
a reassertion of their own belief in 
the soundness of their own opinion, 
and adds nothing whatsoever to the 
grounds for its acceptance. 


Upon the contemporaries of the 
man who has been the foremost fig- 
ure in the stupendous drama of the 
past six years, it is incumbent to 
form the best opinion they can, in 
the light of the salient facts that have 
been presented to their vision. To 
shirk that task because there is in- 
volved in it the unwelcome element of 
passing judgment, in the cold light 
of reason, upon a man whose suffer- 
ings, and whose undisputed high 
qualities, make painful the passing of 
any adverse judgment, would be to 
fail to contribute one’s share to the 
establishment of the truth, in a mat- 
ter in which the establishment of the 
truth is of vital concern to the moral 
and political soundness of the nation. 
And, so far as regards the central 
question at issue, it is unnecessary to 
enter into any exhaustive examina- 
tion of Mr. Wilson’s entire career as 
President. That he has exhibited in 
that office extraordinary gifts,of mind 
and character, and that he has to his 
credit many remarkable achieve- 
ments, nearly all will admit; but all 
this is of quite subordinate interest 
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in comparison with the one question 
which forms the real line of division 
—the division between those who hold 
that, with the greatest opportunity 
ever opened to a statesman, he has 
made a tragic failure and brought 
unutterable loss upon the world, and 
those who are convinced of the dia- 
metrical opposite. There is even a 
further simplification of the question 
that can be made, and which, while 
shearing from it all its complexities, 
still leaves the vital issue essentially 
unimpaired. For, even when we con- 
fine ourselves to Mr. Wilson’s deal- 
ings with the question of peace and 
of the League of Nations, the diver- 
gence between his worshipers and his 
contemners turns in essence not upon 
disputed questions of fact—although 
of these there are plenty—but upon 
the principles on which a statesman’s 
record is to be judged. 

There could hardly be a better way 
to posit the case than by quoting these 
words of Mr. Egy. Martin’s in 
Harper’s Magazine: 


One hears about the “tragedy of Wilson’— 
hears him spoken of as one of the tragic fig- 
ures of history. Behold him, say some, a 
broken man—yesterday acclaimed as a Mes- 
siah by the common people of Europe, and 
the most potent and regarded mind in the 
councils at Paris; to- day, shattered in physical 
health, berated by Europeans as one who mis- 
led them, balked at home in all his purposes, 
and a spectator at the defeat at the polls by 
enormous majorities of the party that had sup- 
ported him. 

Of course it makes a picture of a damaged 
figure, but is it really so tragic? Not every 
one will think so. There will be those who 
feel that nothing is really tragic that does 
not involve moral or spiritual collapse, and 
no one associates that with Mr. Wilson. There 
is physical impairment about him, but no spir- 
itual collapse. He holds as firmly as ever to 
what he has believed to be right. He is still 
an idealist with hosts of followers. The fault 
found with him was not that he abandoned 
principles, but that he held too strictly to 
them. 


“Nothing is really tragic that does not 
involve moral or spiritual collapse’’— 
in that single sentence may be found, 
if one does but search the matter 
thoroughly, the whole vice of the Wil- 
sonian position. Provided only that 
Wilson has himself thought that he 
was doing right, he has not been a 
failure. He may have wrecked the 
hopes of mankind. He may have dis- 
appointed the just expectations of 
statesmen, enemy and ally alike, who 
trusted in his assurances. He may 
have failed not only to achieve what 
he had promised his European asso- 
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ciates in the Peace Conference to 
bring about, but to make any effort 
to come as near achieving it as pos- 
sible when circumstances had devel- 
oped unexpected difficulties. Upon 
him may rest—not exclusively, in- 
deed, but in altogether predominating 
measure—the responsibility for our 
country having become separated 
from its allies, and having borne no 
part at all, instead of bearing the 
most important part, in the settle- 
ment of the appalling problems with 
which the world has been confronted 
as the sequel of the Great War. He 
may have pursued a course of un- 
compromising obstinacy, month after 
month, when not a single voice urged 
him to such a course, and when all 
the best and wisest friends of peace, 
including men who were his fore- 
runners in the cause of the League 
of Nations, and who were as devoted 
to it as himself, implored him to avert 
the frightful calamity which that 
course would inevitably bring in its 
train. He may have done all these 
things and more, and yet not have 
made a tragic failure, because, for- 
sooth, there is not within his own 
person any “spiritual collapse!’ 
Viewed even merely on its moral 
side, this is an atrocious doctrine. 
There is an old story of a man who, 
when he was asked whether he would 
tell a lie in order to prevent his 
mother from being murdered, indig- 
nantly replied, “Do you suppose I 
would let my mother be butchered to 
save my dirty little soul?” There are 
those—though we trust they are not 
many—who think the man _ was 
wrong; who hold, or profess to hold, 
that nothing can justify the utterance 
of a deliberate falsehood. But we 
know of no school of ethics that holds 
that nothing can justify a departure 
from one’s ideals. To strive for 
one’s ideals is noble; to adhere to 
them in the face of difficulties may 
be virtuous as well as heroic; to ad- 
here to them regardless of conse- 
quences is criminal. If Mr. Wilson is 
to be justified for having adhered to 
his ideals—in so far, indeed, as he 
has adhered to his ideals, a question 
which is itself the subject of great 
dispute—his justification can not, un- 
der any principle of morality that is 
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current outside of Bedlam, be rested 
on the simple fact that he has pre- 
served his own self from “spiritual 
collapse.” 

But Wilson’s title to honor, whether 
at the hands of his contemporaries 
or before the tribunal of history, 
does not turn on a mere abstract ques- 
tion, moral or “spiritual.” He has 
been, at a time of supreme crisis for 
all the world, the head of a great 
state, the state which, owing to its 
favorable situation and its mighty 
resources, was placed in a predomi- 
nating position. He was clothed with 
unparalleled powers and unparalleled 
responsibilities, partly in virtue of 
his office and partly in consequence 
of his own assumption of a role of 
matchless influence and importance. 
The judgment of his contemporaries 
and the judgment of history alike 
must be based not upon any analysis 
of his spiritual state, but upon the 
way in which he exercised those pow- 
ers and met those responsibilities. 
Had his record closed with the end of 
the war, he would unquestionably 
have held, and, in spite of many a 
possible objection, have been entitled 
to hold, a high place in history. 
Whether he did well or ill in so long 
“keeping us out of war’ will doubt- 
less always remain subject of contro- 
versy ; once in, however,, he devoted 
himself whole-heartedly to the pur- 
suit of victory, and victory crowned 
his efforts. But all through the war, 
as well as in the two and a half years 
which preceded our entry into it, 
there ran through his utterances a 
’ thread of that peculiar “idealism” to 
which his name should be distinctive- 
ly attached, and which in the end 
proved so disastrous to the hopes of 
mankind. The phrase “too proud to 
fight,” so amazingly uttered by him 
in a speech made only three days 
after the sinking of the Lusitania, 
has been indelibly stamped on all 
men’s memory; but it is in the sen- 
tence immediately following, which 
few people remember, that the real 
vice of the Wilsonian attitude of 
mind appears. ‘There is such a 
thing,” said the President, “as a man 
_ being too proud to fight. There is 
such a thing as a nation being so right 
that it does not need to convince 
others by force that it is right.” The 


almost incredible perversity that Mr. 
Wilson afterwards displayed, with re- 
sults so calamitous, was foreshadowed 
in the emitting of this astonishing 
notion that when a nation does go to 
war, its object is “to convince others 
that it is right.” ‘That he himself 
was right in his quarrel with the Sen- 
ate has obviously all along been the 
thing foremost in his mind; how 
much his insistence that he was right 
might cost the world is a question 
that seems to have had but little in- 
fluence upon his conduct. 

It was not, however, in his quarrel 
with the Senate that the beginnings 
of his failure are to be found; though, 
had he had the largeness of soul to 
deal with that difficulty in a spirit of 
practical wisdom, he would have 
saved the situation, and emerged 
from the whole experience as big a 
man as ever. The trouble was deeply 
imbedded in the whole structure of 
his ‘idealistic’? gospel. His preach- 
ing of that gospel won for him the 
adoring applause of multitudes; his 
failure to fulfill it was tragic not be- 
cause he succumbed to the force of 
circumstances—the greatest of men 
must be prepared to do that—but be- 
cause it was in its very nature in- 
capable of fulfilment. The confusion 
of judgment that has existed in this 
regard is almost entirely due to the 
astonishing absence, in so many 
minds, of a grasp of the fundamental 
distinction between the role of a 
“prophet” and that of a statesman. 
Even he whose part is solely that of a 
preacher of righteousness must be- 
ware lest he lead people to expect to 
attain immediately that which he ex- 
horts them to strive for as an ulti- 
mate goal; even the “prophet” is not 
absolved from responsibility for the 
actual consequences of his preaching. 
But in the case of the statesman, the 
head of a great state in a time big 
with mighty consequences, the duty 
of looking to the practical results of 
his conduct is so imperative as to re- 
duce. to the rank of an impertinence 
any consideration that clashes with it. 

President Wilson’s tragic failure, 
though it might in large measure have 
been averted by subsequent wisdom 
and greatness of soul, had its roots in 
the impossible standards that he laid 
down for the terms of peace—not in 


the Fourteen Points, which were ob- 
served more closely than many of his 
critics admit—but in such speeches 
as that of September 27, 1918, which 
was expressly referred to by the Ger- 
mans in their proposal for an armis- 
tice. “It will be necessary,” he said 
in that speech, “‘that all who sit down 
at the peace table shall come ready 
and willing to pay the price, the only 
price, that will procure” a secure 
and lasting peace; and this price he 
declared to be not only “impartial 
justice in every item of the settle- 
ment, no matter whose interest is 
served . . but also the satisfac- 
tion of the several peoples whose for- 
tunes are dealt with.” Further on 
in that speech he declared that “‘na- 
tional purposes have fallen more and 
more into the background and the 
common purpose of enlightened man- 
kind has taken their place,” and that 
“statesmen must follow the clarified 
common thought or be_ broken.’ 
These were not the words of a pro- 
phet foretelling the coming some time 
of a better day. They were spoken 
by the President of the United States 
in the closing weeks of the war; and 
they were spoken with no more real- 
ization of the utter impossibility of 
satisfying at once a victorious but 
ravaged France and a defeated but 
unrepentant Germany than if he had 
been the President of some republic 
in Mars. It was no wonder that when 
the treaty was published the New 
Republic, once his devoted supporter, 
lifted up its voice in lamentation: 


The world which will result from the docu- 
ment can by no stretch of language be made 
to agree with the picture which the President 
had in mind when he went to Paris, or when 
he spoke in the days of his glory of what was 
to be accomplished. . . . By the standards of 
which he himself was the most eloquent spokes- 
man he has failed. 


America has had a President who is 
venerated throughout the world as a 
true idealist, and who will be so. vener- 
ated generation after generation, but 
to whom the term is never applied 
as a label. Abraham Lincoln was an 
idealist in the sense that he cherished 
the noblest hopes and the highest 
aspirations; but he never permitted 
indulgence in these hopes and aspira- 
tions to serve as a substitute for the 
execution of the task that it was laid 
upon him to accomplish, the perform- 
ance of the duty that he had under- 
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taken to discharge. No man was 
more deeply stirred by the wrong of 
slavery; none was more profoundly 
anxious for its abolition. But he 
never forgot that while his ideal was 
the abolition of slavery, his duty was 
the preservation of the Union. “My 
paramount object in this struggle,” 
he said in his famous letter to Horace 
Greeley, “is to save the Union, and 
not either to save or to destroy slav- 
ery. If I could save the Union with- 
out freeing any slave, I would do it; 
if I could save it by freeing all the 
slaves, I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone, I would also do that.” 
Who will be so fatuous as to assert 
that this stern assertion of the 
obligations of duty means “spiritual 
collapse,” and that a refusal to enter 
into any calculation of the effect of 
one’s conduct on the concerns which 
have been entrusted to one’s custo- 
dianship means spiritual salvation? 

It may, indeed, be contended that 
all the injury done in the present by 
Mr. Wilson’s shortcomings will be 
more than compensated in the long 
future by the triumph of his ideals. 
The most dangerous, we should say, 
of all conceivable speculations; and 
while it is not a speculation that can 
be met by a dogmatic negative, we 
feel that it, too, is based upon a fun- 
damental error of thought. For Mr. 
Wilson did not create those ideals: 
and the impetus that he might have 
given to them by a wise and. success- 
‘ul promotion of them has been more 
than nullified by the discredit that has 
attended his failure—a discredit that 
attaches not merely to the fact of 
failure but to the manner of it. It 
is true that there are hosts of men 
and women with whom his name is 
still a word to conjure with; but these 
are men and women who were pos- 
sessed with those ideals, and wko 
would have cherished them quite as 
much had there been no Wilson to 
swear by. To that incomparably 
greater multitude of plain right-think- 
ing people who are not enthusiasts 
or sentimentalists, but who welccme 
a chance to rise above the level of 
ordinary thought and endeavor, the 
story of his rise and fall is not a 
source of inspiration but of discour- 
agement. If it carries to them any 
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general lesson, it is the false lesson 
that between idealistic aspiration and 
useful achievement there is a great 
gulf fixed. So far from idealism hav- 
ing been advanced in the quarters in 
which it needed to be advanced, it 
has been disastrously set back. We 
are not so presumptuous as to under- 
take to anticipate the judgment of 
history. But the judgment that we 
feel must now be pronounced by those 
who, nothing extenuating and setting 
down nought in malice, survey this 
imposing but saddening spectacle, is 
that here was a man who sincerely 
desired to serve humanity; who, by 
force of high gifts and resolute pur- 
pose, accomplished much that was 
great; but who, in consequence of 
radical defects of mind and spirit, 
failed lamentably in that greatest of 
his undertakings which at one time 
seemed to open to him one of the most 
splendid places in the annals of man- 
kind. 


Hooverizing the De- 


partment of Commerce 


one conditions laid down by Mr. 

Hoover for his acceptance of the 
Secretaryship of Commerce in Mr. 
Harding’s Cabinet are not in the na- 
ture of a “hold-up,” and there is little 
doubt that they correspond with Mr. 
Harding’s own ideas as to departmen- 
tal reorganization, else they would 
never have been made public. They 
will come as a shock to the profes- 
sional politicians who conceive of all 
men as eager for office and who can 
not understand the attitude of the 
man who thinks first of all of its re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. Mr. 
Hoover’s conditions are not dictated 
by any desire for personal power or 
authority, but by the sound good 
sense of an engineer whose first prin- 
ciple is to accept responsibility only 
when he is given the corresponding 
authority to meet it. Through his 
abilities displayed in the performance 
of gigantic tasks throughout the war, 
he has become a figure of great inter- 
national importance, perhaps more so 
than any other one man in the world 
to-day. It would be a calamity if 
those abilities were not given the 
scope to play their part in general 
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European reconstruction. Indeed, 
many of his close friends have ad- 
vised him strongly against accepting 
any position which might divert him 
from those great tasks. 

With his accustomed clear insight, 
Mr. Hoover. sees that in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, properly reorgan- — 
ized and coordinated, there are possi- 
bilities of employing his energies in 
a large and all-important field, and he 
doubtless feels that he can do this in 
happy codperation with Mr. Hughes. 
The line between the Department of 
State and the Department of Com- 
merce is an indefinite one, and this has 
given rise to jealousies and friction 
that hamper the work of both. The 
traditions of the Department of State 
are those of the older diplomacy,, 
which was primarily concerned with 
purely political relationships. The 
growing importance of the economic 
factor in international relations is 
now frankly recognized, and with it 
should disappear the caste distinction 
between the diplomatic and consular 
service. Mr. Hoover sees clearly that 
if the Department of Commerce is to 
perform a really useful service it 
must concern itself preéminently with 
our foreign commercial relations 
taken in a broad sense. To attain this 
there is necessary the closest codpera- 
tion with the Department of State 
and the utilization of its agencies 
abroad. Far more is involved than 
the mere development of exports and 
imports; the task includes the direc- 
tion of the economic policy of the 
strongest nation financially in the 
world with reference to the vital 
problems of European reconstruction. 
Toward this Mr. Hoover has made an 
important contribution in enunciating 
clearly the conditions under which a 
hitherto unimportant Department can 
function effectively. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
February 25.] 


GREAT BRITAIN: There is an in- 
teresting report that France and Britain 
have made a private agreement where- 
under France turns over to Britain a 
slice of her mandated Syrian territory, 
so that Britain may have an all-rail route 
from Palestine to India through terri- 
tory mandated-British or protected-Brit- 
ish or British. We understand that the 
section from Quetta across Baluchistan 
to Southern Persia is already built; that 
the section across the Syrian Desert and 
that across Southern Persia remain to 
be built. It is obvious that talk of with- 
drawal of the British from Persia is, as 
our State Department officials might say, 
mostly “bunk’’; at all events, that the 
British are not withdrawing from South- 
ern Persia. The coup by which the anti- 
British Government at Teheran was 
overthrown the other day is thought to 
have been British-inspired; there are 
still British troops at Kasbin. There is 
a singular tenacity about British impe- 
rial policy. The Lion he he low like 
Br’er Rabbit and make a noise, if any, 
like a sucking dove; but, if you try to lo- 
cate the gentle bird, you’ll find, instead, 
the bland old king of the beasts seated 
under a tree, with a confident and royal 
smile. Some people are criticizing this 
private shifting of mandated territory 
as disrespectful to the League of Nations. 

Parliament has passed a new unem- 
ployment measure. Labor declares it in- 
adequate. Labor would, of course, how- 
ever generous might be the provisions. 
If it were adequate in Labor’s sense, un- 
employment would be entirely covered by 
doles, and the jig would be up. 


FRANCE: O thou elder Cato, M. 
Poincaré, with thy ceaseless burden: 
“Germany must pay.” Little did those 
who observed thy gracious, tactful de- 
meanor as President, suspect a nature 
so stern and implacable. France hath 
need of such a champion. Yield not one 
inch; “‘smooth not thy tongue with filéd 
talk!” 

Paris is making ready to welcome the 
Tiger back from the jungle, and has a 
happy inspiration against his coming. 
She proposes to pack him off to America 
to refresh the somewhat ‘“vaded gloss” 
of American sentiment for France. 
When Shakespeare, in “The Passionate 
Pilgrim,” indited his calumnies against 
age, he had not seen this youngling of 
eighty. 


SPAIN: The body of the Cid has been 
removed from the Town Hall to the 
Cathedral of Burgos. This is the third 
removal. The hero’s heroic widow, when 


she fled Valencia, took the body to the 
monastery of San Pedro at Cardefna near 
Burgos. Thence it was removed to the 
Town Hall of Burgos. 

A resplendent human figure, El Cam- 
peador; with all the virtues and vices of 
the Nordic. We wish we might be 
reading at this moment John Hookham 
Frere’s translation of the Poem of the 
Cid, instead of scribbling this stuff. Let 
Professor Boas say what he pleases, we 
are convinced it would be a grand thing 
for both Spain and Germany if several 
million Nordic Germans were transferred 
to Spain and replaced by the same num- 
ber of Sinn Feiners. Can it be denied 
that the decadence of Spain and Portugal 
is largely due to the fact that the Gothic 
strain has been bred out? 


ITALY: The workmen in the Fiat 
plant are refusing to manufacture any- 
thing that might be put to military use: 
lorries, for example, which might be con- 
verted into armored cars. This behavior 
is respectable and legitimate, and even 
chivalrous. We wish the whole world 
would follow suit and do away with mod- 
ern devices of warfare; returning to the 
lance and sword and curtle-axe—fit for 
gentlemen. 


GEORGIA: General Budenny’s Red 
cavalry have captured Tiflis; the Geor- 
gians have repulsed the Reds from Tiflis, 
taking prisoners and inflicting heavy 
casualties; but yet again, the Reds have 
captured Tiflis, the Georgian Govern- 
ment have fled to Kutais, a Red Revolu- 
tionary Committee rules at Tiflis. The 
reader may take his choice of these dis- 
patches. 

A writer for the New York Evening 
Post demonstrates that the policy of the 
Bolshevists in Georgia is pacific, just as 
it has been in Azerbaijan and Armenia. 
We, however, are old-fashioned; we 
“can” the use of words in the Pickwick- 
ian, but not yet in the Chicherinian sense. 
Chicherin persists in the fiction that his 
pacific invasion of Georgia is altruistic 
intervention on behalf of his “allies” the 
Armenians, wronged by the Georgians. 
He now tenders his good offices to com- 
pose the differences between Armenia 
and Georgia. ‘Why, this passes!” 


NEAR EAST: The London Confer- 
ence to consider the Sévres Treaty is on. 
The Angora and Constantinople delega- 
tions are united in the demand that, ex- 
cept for territories where there is an 
Arab majority, the old Turkey must be 
restored. They insist on the Enos-Midia 
line for European Turkey. There must 
be no hampering restrictions or super- 


vision. The utmost they are willing to 
concede is ‘“demilitarization’” of the 
Straits. The Greeks, on the other hand, 


argue for no change in the treaty ar- 
rangements. Apparently the Supreme 
Council are too preoccupied with the 
German Reparations question to give the 
required attention to this one. It would 
seem that they propose to once more re- 
fer the ethnological problems of Thrace 
and Smyrna to a commission. As these 
problems are admitted to be insoluble, 
the evasion is transparent. But we have 
a suggestion to offer the Council. 


We read of a new process by which, 
’tis claimed, the blood is made to disclose 
race and even paternity. It may be a 
“fake,” but that is nothing to the pur- 
pose; the Supreme Council have worked 
miracles hitherto, and can give, not only 
sanction, but doubtless effectiveness also, 
to this process. We say no more, except 
to express a hope that the Greek and 
Turkish delegates will have a pleasant 
return journey. Mustapha may be a 
bandit, but his representatives are lovely 
exquisites; probably, like so many Turks, 
with English or American wives. 

The Greeks, as for many weeks past, 
according to dispatches, are just on the 
point of getting Mustapha Kemal’s An- 
gora (forgive us, reader!); and Mus- 
tapha as usual, according to dispatches, 
is about to sweep the Greeks into the sea. 
So far as we know, there has been no 
suggestion of an armistice pending fur- 
ther ethnological investigations. 

JAPAN: Negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and Japan for 
revision of their compact of alliance will 
take place in London soon. 

A British aviation mission (non-offi- 
cial) is off or will soon be off for Japan 
to continue the work of the French. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: Judge Cohalan, that wise and 
benevolent jurist and citizen, says that 
England is preparing for war with us. 
If the world is to know peace and secur- 
ity, says the Judge, as quoted in the New 
York Times, the British Empire must be 
dismembered. He seems to suggest that 
we back the Japanese Monroe Doctrine 
of “Asia for the Asiatics’; that, in fact, 
we divide up the world with Japan. 

Our farmers are determined that the 
middleman shall go. Whither? There 
must be a special circle for middlemen. 

It is to be devoutly hoped that Con- 
gress will adopt the forestry program 
embodied in the Snell Bill. 

The reader will recall how the African 
porter in that delightful farce “Excuse 
Me” says “he could be arrested for what 
he thinks” about a certain passenger. 
Well, we could be arrested for what we 
think about the Fordney Emergency 
Tariff Bill, which has passed the House 
and will be voted on by the Senate on 
Monday. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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An Interview with General 


Ludendorft 


[The following remarkable interview on the 
military aspects of the situation in Eastern and 
Central Europe, as related to the Russian Bol- 
shevik programme, was recently given by Gen- 
eral Ludendorff to a German of high standing. 
The interview, as written out in German, was 


submitted to General Ludendorff and certified ° 


by him as correct. The Weekly Review 18 
therefore in a position to vouch for the authen- 
ticity of the statement. Coming as it does 
from one of the leading military figures of the 
world, and a man signally representing a power- 
ful section of German opinion, the view thus 
presented is of absorbing interest, both from 
the political standpoint and from that of pro- 
fessional military judgment. It is, of course, to 
be understood that The Weekly Review presents 
General Ludendorff’s statement as a contribu- 
tion to public information, and not at all as 
reflecting its own opinion. A few of its points 
are commented upon in an editorial paragraph.] 


The Offensive Character of the 
Soviet Government 


ae power of the Soviet Government, 
as far as it goes, resides in the mili- 
tary. According to reliable information 
the best troops of the Red army are com- 
posed of Chinese battalions. These are 
well paid and well fed and, as a result, 
obey the Government implicitly. The 
entire Red army, in fact, receives prefer- 
ential treatment in all matters, the re- 
mainder of the Russian people being dis- 
regarded. Thus the Government has the 
army in its hand, the Russian soldiers 
being held in check, on the one hand, by 
fear of the Chinese battalions and, on 
the other, by the knowledge that an 
overthrow of the Government would rob 
them of their present advantages and re- 
duce them to that state of starvation 
which is the lot of the rest of the Rus- 
ian people. Officers who formerly be- 
longed to the Imperial Russian army 
have been forced to assume command of 
the Red troops, their families serving as 
hostages; and assurance is made doubly 
sure by a network of spies of the Secret 
Police, organized into the Extraordinary 
Commission, which has committed so 
many crimes for the Soviet Government 
that its members are indissolubly impli- 
cated with the Moscow rulers. The So- 
viet, furthermore, possesses all the gold 
and valuables still remaining in Russia, 
and has so thoroughly dealt with the 
“Intelligentsia” that the few members of 
this class who are left have been forced 
into the service of the Government, 
which has them constantly watched, of 
course, by the Extraordinary Commis- 
sion. It is, therefore, not very likely 
that. the present régime will be over- 
thrown by the people in the near future. 
The Dictatorship itself has no option but 
to remain what it is. If it should relax 
the reign of terror, the rage of the 
people against it would at once break 


loose. Neither would it be to the interest 
of the present rulers to improve the eco- 
nomic situation. Any betterment of the 
general living conditions would impair 
the reliability of the Red army, as the 
soldiers would then believe it possible to 
find life bearable outside military service. 
Europe, however, is in crying need of 
Russia’s reconstruction and of her rein- 
corporation with the economic fabric of 
the Continent, as without it a return to 
normal conditions is nowhere possible. 
The longer the Russian chaos continues, 
the more difficult becomes the economic 
recuperation of the rest of the world. 
The peoples of Europe, therefore, will be 
compelled before very long, if no other 
solution offers itself, to overthrow by 
force of arms a Government which alone 
is in the way of Russia’s re-entrance into 
the economic life of Europe. 

Any such concerted action has hitherto 
proved to be impossible owing to the fact 
—not to mention other difficulties—that 
the Soviet rulers have succeeded in mak- 
ing European workingmen believe that 
theirs is a labor Government. The truth 
actually is that never in the course of 
history has a Government imposed harder 
conditions upon workmen than are to-day 
imposed in Russia. But this camouflage 
can not permanently deceive the foreign 
comrades. Sooner or later the truth will 
out, as it did in the reports of Mrs. Snow- 
den, of Herr Dittmann, a member of the 
Reichstag, and of other West European 
labor leaders. The Moscow rulers must, 
therefore, anticipate with fear the day on 
which the general distress will force the 
Governments of the civilized states of 
Europe to wage war on the Soviet Gov- 
ernment not only with the approval, but 
at the insistence, of the working masses. 
As a measure of self-defense the Soviet 
Government will, consequently, do its ut- 
most to entrench itself in a position 
which, also from a military point of view, 
will seem to be unassailable. Such a posi- 
tion would be secured if Moscow suc- 
ceeded in extending its power westward 
as far as the Rhine. It must, at any 
rate, remain on the offensive until this 
goal has been attained. But having once 
got so far, the offensive will probably be 
pushed on beyond the Rhine, as the Bol- 
sheviki openly declare their intention to 
extend their system throughout the world. 


Methods of Attack 


The Soviet’s means of attack are not 
exclusively of a military nature. It 
rather inaugurates its systematic cam- 
paigns by fomenting revolts against the 
established Governments in the coun- 
tries to be invaded. For that purpose it 
has numerous and skillful agents in its 


employ. The more incurable the econo- 
mic distress of Europe, the more suscep- 
tible will be the peoples and the armies 
to the Bolshevist propaganda. The sec- 
ond phase of the Red offensive is the 
creation of Bolshevist organizations. 
The all-important aim is to include in 
these both railroad men and telegraph- 
ists, as on their loyalty the established 


; 


Governments depend for the maintenance : 


of the military transports. Not until 
these preparations have matured can the 
Red headquarters give the order for the 
decisive military attack. 

The Red armies, in spite of their strict. 
discipline, are an inferior fighting force. 
Neither does their equipment come up to 
West European standards. Only when 
their opponents’ ranks are split by Bol- 
shevist agitation and menaced in the rear 
by adherents of the Soviet régime can 
they hope to prevail. It follows that a 
Bolshevist offensive is not stopped by the 
conclusion of a peace, since the Red 
propaganda and the setting up of Bolshe- 
vist organizations, which are both in- 
trinsic parts of the offensive, continue 
not only unchecked but are even facili 
tated in peace time. And as soon as it 


may pay Moscow to change the state of - 


peace into a state of war again, pretexts 


will easily be found for the resumption 


of the military attack. Under the second 
article of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk the 
Soviet Government undertook to cease all 
propaganda in Germany. Yet its accred- 
ited envoy at Berlin was subsequently de- 
tected in organizing Communist riots 
and revolts. He found a receptive soil in 
the despondent spirit of the German 
people, then in despair on account of the 
never ending war on the western front. 
A similar, though a less heavy, depres- 
sion, in spite of the restoration of peace, 


will soon prevail among the nations of 


Western Europe as the result of the con- 
tinuous economic distress. The Bolshe- 
vist propaganda may, for that reason, be 
expected to work its way westward, al- 


though perhaps with less rapidity than ~ 


it did in Germany two years ago. 


The Present Situation 


The year 1920 found at its close the 
Soviet Government in a favorable mili- 
tary position. Denikin’s army had been 
destroyed. The offensive against’ Poland 
had, indeed, foundered before the gates 
of Warsaw, but this discomfiture was 
neutralized by the opening of peace ne- 
gotiations. This enabled Trotsky to over- 
come Wrangel’s troops with numerically 


superior forces and to oust the last rem- 


nant of the anti-Bolshevist armies from 
the territory of European Russia. 
impossible to predict whether Poland will 
be able to resist a renewed Red offensive. 
In consequence of the campaign in the 
summer of 1920, large stretches of Polish 
soil remained untilled. Hence the eco- 
nomic distress is bound to increase, and 
with it the people’s discontent. 


It is. 


Accord- . 
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ing to recent reports an anti-clerical 
propaganda inaugurated by the Soviet 


Government has seriously undermined | 


the authority of the Polish clergy. Po- 
land’s finances are in a worse condition 
than a year ago, the army is said to be 
less ready to fight than early in 1920. 


Communist riots in Warsaw and other | 


cities add to the danger of the situation. 
It is, nevertheless, not impossible that 
Poland will succeed in stemming the 
next Red onslaught. But it would only 
be a stay of execution, for the Russian 
Reds will come back again and again 
until Poland’s strength sooner or later 
gives way. 

If Poland collapses, the further prog- 
ress of the Bolshevik offensive will be 
directed either against Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania or against Germany. It is 
difficult to prophesy which of these two 
routes will be chosen, as the decision of 
Moscow will depend on the progress of 
the secret preparatory campaign in the 
first two countries, of which we have but 
little information. It is, however, prob- 
able that, in case of a Polish collapse, the 
offensive would first be directed against 
Germany, for the Moscow leaders can not 
be blind to the possibility that successful 
invasion of Czechoslovakia and Rumania 
might induce the Entente to arm Ger- 
many for a war against Soviet Russia. 
A surer way for the Moscow rulers would 
be to attempt first the conquest of North 
and Middle Germany. What power of 
resistance does Germany possess to-day? 
The Government has first of all at its 
disposal the so-called ‘““Reichswehr,” now 
being reduced to no more than 100,000 
men, and further a certain number of 
local police forces. The provisions of 
the treaty of Versailles have deprived 
the Reichswehr of its most effective 
equipment, such as heavy artillery and 
airplanes. Its efficiency is further im- 
paired by the fact that only very few of 
the military leaders who were in com- 
mand of the German armies during the 
war belong to the cadre of the Reichs- 
wehr. The greater number of the staff 
officers who had been trained in the 
school of Count Schlieffen, and who are 
indispensable to the Command as the 
executive organ, have left the service. 
Most of the officers, and especially the 
best, who fought at the front have been 
dismissed. Nor should the fighting 
value of the troops be overestimated. 
The Reichswehr may still number some 
efficient soldiers, but, being a corps of 
mercenaries, it can not be so absolutely 
reliable as the people’s army was in the 
first years of the war. 

It should, moreover, be remembered 
that in the spring of 1919 more than 50,- 
000 soldiers were required to rescue 
Munich from its Communist usurpers. 
So more than one-half of the entire force 
of the present Reichswehr was necessary 
to effect the recapture of one German 


city. We lack, on the other hand, exact 
information as to the strength of the 
various Communistic fighting organiza- 
tions that are in league with the Soviet 
Government. Reports which have not 
been denied give their number as 
amounting to about half a million. They 
are not only armed, but possess the 
means and the training for the handling 
of explosives. Since the Communists 


aim at overthrowing the present political 


system by force, they have naturally not 
handed in their arms. How extremely 
difficult it is to enforce their surrender 
may be seen from what is happening in 
Ireland, where the British Government, 
with infinitely more military power at 
its disposal, has so far been unable to 
disarm the Sinn Feiners. It is further 
grist to the Communists’ mill that, in 
obedience to the treaties between the 
Entente and Germany, the loyal self- 
defense organizations, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Bavarian ‘Hinwohner- 
wehren,” have yielded up their arms. A 
disadvantage for the Communists, how- 
ever, is the growing aversion to Bolshe- 
vism and Communism in the entire na- 
tion, especially among the rank and file 
of German labor. This fact, though, 
must not be overstressed, for the spirit 
of the people has always been powerless 
in the face of ruthless force such as 
Trotsky relies upon in Russia. The Rus- 
sian dictator has proved the truth of his 
boast that 10,000 desperate peasants re- 
volting are helpless against five machine 
guns, which can mow those 10,000 down 
in a quarter of an hour. If, then, the 
means at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment would not suffice to repress effec- 
tively a Communistic uprising within the 
country, they will a fortiori be insuffi- 
cient to defend Germany, after Poland’s 
collapse, against a Bolshevist attack. 
The Government, in such an eventu- 
ality, might attempt to send the greater 
part of the Reichswehr to the eastern 
frontier, which since the amputation of 
East Prussia is hardly defensible, but it 
would, by so doing, leave the interior of 
Germany almost unprotected and an easy 
prey to the Communistic fighting organ- 
izations. It is, besides, far from impos- 
sible that the movements of troops to the 
eastern frontier would be seriously im- 
peded by a strike and acts of sabotage of 
railway employees, demoralized by inces- 
sant propaganda. If, on the other hand, 
the Government keeps the troops in the 
interior of Germany, the German fron- 
tiers will be open to the onset of the Red 
armies. It follows, then, that one has to 
reckon in all seriousness with the possi- 
bility of a conquest by Soviet Russia of 
the entire territory of North and Middle 
Germany. This danger would become 
formidable if the fighting power of the 
Red armies were reinforced by im- 
ports from West European countries, 
which are actually contemplating a re- 


sumption of trade relations with Russia. 
Trotsky would thus be enabled to com- 
plete the equipment of his armies and to 
improve the rolling stock of the railroads, 
whose present condition is an obstacle to 
a successful campaign. Europe must not 
expect that, at the eleventh hour, Ger- 
many could recruit an army to ward off 
the invasion. The old recruiting organ- 
ization was dissolved after the conclusion 
of the peace of Versailles, and with it 
the lists of men able to bear arms were 
destroyed. It is doubtful whether a call 
for volunteers would meet with sufficient 
response. But even if it did, Germany 
does not possess the arms to equip a 
corps of volunteers, nor the factories that 
could produce them. -During peace times, 
under very favorable conditions, several 
months were required for preparing the 
mobilization of an existing and highly 
organized army; how, then, under the 
present abnormal conditions, could an 
army be formed from the start and mo- 
bilized at the same time? It will, more- 
over, take some time to convince public 
opinion of the inevitable necessity of a 
conflict with Bolshevism. 


Defensive Warfare Against 
Bolshevism 


A defensive war against Bolshevism 
is difficult and its success, in the long 
run, uncertain. The Bolsheviki at first 
refrain from attacking a force which 
faces them on the defensive. The op- 
posing: troops thus become demoralized 
by the feeling that they are needlessly 
exposed to the hardships of a campaign. 
The continued inactivity further under- 
mines their morale. If the strategic de- 
fensive, on the contrary, is conducted as 
a partly tactical offensive by means of 
isolated sudden advances, the Red troops 
usually retreat without offering much 
resistance, until these attacks must auto- 
matically come to a standstill. Then the 
troops which have been engaged against 
the Red enemy see less reason than ever 
for their fighting, and the men become 
depressed and susceptible to Bolshevist 
propaganda. The Red troops, on the 
other hand, thanks to an iron discipline, 
can continue their defensive tactics in- 
definitely without much loss of morale. 
The excellent espionage system within 
the Red army has, so far, always suc- 
ceeded in obviating the effects of a 
counter-propaganda among the Russian 
soldiers. When the long-protracted de- 
fensive has completely unnerved the mo- 
rale of the opposing force, the Bolshe- 
viki proceed in their turn to a military 
offensive, which up to now has in most 
cases led to the Soviet’s ultimate success. 
A force which knows but little of the real 
character of Bolshevism is naturally 
more accessible to its propaganda than 
are troops which have long been familiar 
with the effects of its rule. In short, a 
defensive war against Soviet Russia can 
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not lead to the overthrow of the Red 
régime and the recovery of the country 
as a vital part of the economic organism 
of Europe. Its fall can be brought about 
by a military intervention only, since the 
Russian people themselves are apparently 
unable to oust the Moscow dictators from 
power. But if the attempt be made by 
an alliance of Powers, it will be abortive 
unless a decisive blow is struck at the 
very heart of the Soviet régime, Moscow. 


Offensive Warfare Against 
Bolshevism 


All offensives of counter-revolutionary 
generals with Moscow as their objective 
have failed up to now. They were them- 
selves to blame for their defeat, having 
set out from the very start with insuffi- 
cient forces. Military operations of for- 
eign armies on the vast extent of the 
Russian war area can scarcely be ex- 
pected to succeed without a thoroughly 
efficient organization, safe from attack, 
behind the lines, which keeps the com- 
munication between the fighting forces 
fully intact. Such precautions necessi- 
tate large quantities of troops. The 
farther the invading armies penetrate 
into Russia, the more the advance troops 
are weakened by the necessity of releas- 
ing forces for supply service, whereas, 
in the same proportion, the retreating 
Bolshevist troops, by shortening their 
rear lines of communication, are able to 
reinforce their front. It is, accordingly, 
necessary for the invading armies to 
possess such numerical strength from the 


outset that, in spite of the increasing de- ° 


mand for supply service, the front shall 
remain sufficiently strong. Only so can 
the advance be continued without a 
break, and a break must be avoided at 
all costs, as a cessation of the offensive 
would involve the danger of the Bolshe- 
vist propaganda penetrating into the at- 
tacking troops. It is, furthermore, 
impossible for an army advancing upon 
Moscow to start from a narrow base of 
operations, as it would be in danger of 
being outflanked on either side and cut 
off from its rear communications. This 
is another reason for not undertaking 
such a campaign without a large reserve 
of troops. An army of 1,500,000 men is 
the minimum force required for a de- 
cisive blow against the Moscow régime. 
The invaders must also take care not to 
repeat the mistake of Kolchak and 
Denikin, who, insufficiently equipped 
with supplies, aroused the hostility of 
the: peasants by their requisitions. They 
must be able to rely for their food on 
their rear communications and gain the 
sympathy of the Russian people by sup- 
plying the peasants along their rear lines 
with agricultural machinery and other 
necessary implements, now unprocurable 
under the Soviet dispensation. The Rus- 
sians must be made aware that an army 
intervening against the Soviet rulers 


does not come to conquer but to liberate 
the people. Another cause for the apathy 
or even hostility of the peasants towards 
the counter-revolutionary armies was 
their growing disbelief in the success of 
those obviously inadequate attempts. 
They had good reason for not incurring 
the wrath of the Soviets by taking sides. 
But a superior anti-Bolshevist army 
would soon win their support, as they 
are longing to revenge themselves on the 
Soviet Government for having raided and 
plundered their farms without mercy. 

When once Moscow is reached and the 
central stronghold of their power is 
wrested from the Soviet rulers, their 
régime will break down, as they will be 
unable to raise new forces and the fall 
of Moscow will destroy their prestige 
both in Russia and in Asia. Even if they 
should succeed in saving some remnants 
of their army east of Moscow, they 
would lack the power to keep the Russian 
people in subjection, and these straggling 
troops would soon dissolve into robber 
bands which it would be easy to capture. 
The disaster in which Napoleon’s cam- 
paign against Moscow ended need not 
deter a modern army from the same en- 
terprise. The experience of the World 
War has taught us that a hostile force, 
thanks to the latest methods of organizing 
communications in its rear, can operate 
in Russia even during the winter. 


Guarantees 


If it should become necessary, in a 
war of the civilized nations against the 
Soviet Government, to enlist and utilize 
German troops, their codperation could 
only be obtained by an agreement be- 
tween the Entente Powers and Germany, 
which guaranteed Germany’s interests in 
an unmistakable form. One need not 
fear that these German forces, after a 
victory over Moscow, would turn against 
the Western Powers. That would be an 
impossible military enterprise. This new 
German army in Russia would remain 
dependent on the Entente Powers for its 
supplies of arms and munitions, as 
neither Germany nor Russia, destitute 
as it has become under Bolshevist rule, 
could undertake the upkeep of such a 
force. Moreover, France would in any 
case retain the greater part of her army 
at home and could order those troops to 
march into Germany should the German 
Government violate the agreement; and 
England could, at any time, resort again 
to the blockade. Germany, on the other 
hand, would be safe because, in the first 
place, any army which has advanced 


as far as Moscow will be necessary there’ 


to secure the reconstruction of Russia 
after the overthrow, . 


[The sheet of manuscript containing the 
remainder of this closing paragraph of General 
Ludendorff’s statement has unfortunately been 
lost; but the purport of the paragraph is suffi- 
ciently conveyed in what appears above.] 


Correspondence 


More German Propaganda 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

“How long, O Lord, how long?” must 
we be compelled to listen to the wails of 
Viereck, von Mach, and the rest of the 
pack? The cost of newspaper space is 
continually rising, yet it seems always 
possible for Hun propagandists to crowd 
into print with their stuff. 

Now, in spite of an official explanation 
through our own Government channels, 
that this “Horror on the Rhine” yarn is 
the rankest kind of German propaganda, 
New York newspapers continue to print 
it. The official French statements also’ 
fully refute the charges, while even in 
certain spots of darkest Germany pro- 
tests have been made against them. 

The alleged menace of colored troops 
in the Rhineland is one of the most ob- 
vious fakes that Germany has ever tried 
to put over. And when we recall the fate 
of the women and young girls who fell 
victims to the Hun during the German 
occupancy of France and Belgium, the 
present squawks of faked-up outrage are 
ridiculous. I, for one, would far rather 
trust my women folk to the negroes than 
to the Huns. 

Such a viewpoint is doubtless repug- 
nant to the worshippers of that good old 
German god, who, by the way, seems not 
to have been very potent of late. How- 
ever, Iam sure it is held by a great many 
Americans who are dense enough not to 
understand why Germany is entitled to 
any special clemency, now or hereafter. 

CARROLL RAGAN 

New York, February 25 


Freud and Rationality 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


The criticism of Freudian psychology 
that is contained in a letter published 
in your issue of January 12, 1921, signed 
Cyrus H. Eshleman, gives plain evidence 
of entire misunderstanding of this sub- 
ject, and the argument itself is inconsis- 
tent. I can not resist the temptation to 
reply. 

In the first place, Freudism, as your 
correspondent designates the matter, not 
only does not take issue with Rationalism 
but is on the contrary premised upon it. 
It regards every mental experience as an 
effect from a cause and entirely rejects 
explanations involving unreality or 
chance. 

Mr. Eshleman would appear to argue 
that the various phenomena of nature 
prove the universe to be capable only of 
producing rationality. This is exactly as 
it is conceived to be by Freud. Freud 
therefore logically concludes that dreams 
must be rational conceptions and not the 
mere senseless distortions that they 
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seem to be. The common error of re- 
garding dreams as unrational nonsense 
is due to the fact that the dream material 
revealed to the mind in sleep is always 
compared to reality as perceived in con- 
sciousness, whereas the dream has noth- 
ing to do with the exterior world but 
must be related to the elements existing 
in the subconscious mind entirely. Con- 
sidered in this way, the dream becomes 
a perfectly intelligible phenomenon. 

There are no ‘bugbears” or ‘“mon- 
strosities” in the psycho-analytic theory 
that are not put there by those who have 
failed to grasp the idea or, having under- 
stood it, have been annoyed by it. The 
primitive impulses or instincts that pre- 
vail in every mind are only rational re- 
actions to external stimuli and they 
generate the mental energies that effect 
human conduct. In the normal person 
these impulses are properly sublimated 
to the end that expression is given upon 
a plane acceptable to society and there- 
fore productive of a result that is socially 
valuable. 

The first two laws of nature are the 
preservation of the species and self-pres- 
ervation. So powerful and insistent are 
these, that it is simply inconceivable that 
they can or should be eradicated. Of 
course, in the near-animal condition of 
man, the impulses responding to these 
laws were able to be expressed on the 
first indication. However, as the indi- 
vidual has been forced to concede more 
and more to the group, these simple de- 
sires have not been allowed translation 
into action on the instant of their appear- 
ance, but as they can not be entirely de- 
nied they find eventual satisfaction in a 
manner conforming with the conventions. 

There is usually a gap lying between 
the original wish and its fulfilment, in 
which many things occur quite in the 
subconscious mind. To Professor Freud 
is due the credit for being the first to 
recognize this phenomenon and demon- 
strate it. 


Mr. Eshleman takes exception to the 
emphasis laid upon the importance of the 
sex influence upon the mind and to the 
prominence that is given to the Gidipus 
and Electra complexes, that is, the treat- 
ing of the affections that flow between 


parents and children as sexual in nature. 


Any attack upon ideals that one has been 
accustomed to throughout life comes as 
a very great shock, but a careful study 
of this modern idea of conduct will serve 
to disintegrate the abhorrence and the 
disgust that the individual brings to bear 
against the assault that an analysis of 
his emotions constitute. He will find in 
the first place that what seemed to be 
revolting when set forth by itself with- 
out explanation, modification, or under- 
standing ceases to appear in this light 
when the theory becomes comprehensible. 

And again, it must never be lost sight 
of that the sublimated forms in which 


primitive desires finally show themselves 
are as different in reality from their 
original conceptions as is ordinary bread 
from the wheat and yeast that are 
brought together in its production. 

Too many definite and positive results, 
to the great benefit of the mentally ill 
and of humanity in general, have been 
and are being accomplished to permit this 
great discovery to be lightly dismissed 
from the mind of any upon the mere 
suggestion of an injured emotion or 
even by the attack of a more serious 
critic. To any who are interested in this 
absorbingly interesting subject, I would 
earnestly recommend the reading of 
“Mechanisms of Character Formation,” 
“Mental Hygiene of Childhood,” and other 
books by William A. White, the Superin- 
tendent of the Government Hospital for 
the Insane at Washington, and one of 
the most brilliant and foremost psycho- 
analysts of our times. 

Just as innumerable scientific discov- 
eries have aroused the fiercest opposition 
when first announced, so does Freudian 
psychology experience intense resistance. 
Nothing has ever been more bitter than 
the storm of criticism that was raised at 
the presentation by Darwin of his theory 
of Evolution more than a generation ago. 
To-day Evolution is understood by every 
school-boy and to-morrow he will be as 
familiar with psycho-analysis. 

EUGENE C. POMEROY 

Washington, D. C., January 10 


What the Snarks are Doing 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

It has occurred to me that Lewis Car- 
roll in his ‘‘Hunting of the Snark”—that 
classic which rejoiced our youth—might 


possibly have had in mind people of the 

type of Mr. Bunn’s critics when he 

enumerated the marks by which that 
elusive creature could be recognized by 
its hunters: 

The third is its slowness in taking a jest. 
Should you happen to venture on one, 

It will sigh like a thing that is deeply distressed; 
And it always looks grave at a pun. 
Confounding humor with flippancy will 

destroy the little joy left in the world. So 

I echo the request of one of your other 

correspondents. Let Mr. Bunn have a 

free hand. 

GERTRUDE S. BEANE 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 11 


A Correction 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

As a reader, and an admirer, of The 
Weekly Review I am especially anxious 
to correct an impression conveyed by an 
editorial in the last issue. You re- 
ferred to a criticism made by the men 
students of Brown University upon the 
dress and behavior of the “girl students.” 
The fact is that in the original articles 
published in the Brown Herald the stu- 
dents of the Women’s College were not, 
even by implication, mentioned. Of the 
justice or injustice of the-~ criticism 
directed against the group of girls that 
was specified I have no personal knowl- 
edge, but I do know that the students of 
this college were not included. I am 
glad to say that no cause exists for any 
such attack upon the manners of our 
young women. 

ANNE C. E. ALLINSON 
Acting Dean 
Brown University, February 21 


Cancer and the New X-Rays 


HE publication in the daily press of 
recent important discoveries by Pro- 
fessor William Duane of Harvard Uni- 
versity relating to the production of 
X-rays for the treatment of cancer, the 
purchase by the State of New York of 
large quantities of radium for the same 
purpose, and the announcement that the 
discoverer of radium, Mme. Marie Curie, 
will visit this country in May of this 
year to confer with some of her scientific 
colleagues on this side of the water, all 
have led to a renewed interest in the 
nature of effects of the strange forms of 
light employed in cancer treatment, and 
to much discussion regarding the ulti- 
mate benefit to be derived from them. 
Any statement from Professor Duane, 
one of the most brilliant of the younger 
group of American physicists, must be 
listened to with profound respect. But 
while the newspapers reflect some of the 
caution of a true scientist, in their re- 
ports of Professor Duane’s words, they 
have added much extraneous matter of a 


more optimistic nature, so that a sober 
restatement of facts may not be without 
interest. 

The knowledge that the rays coming 
from radium can cause severe injury to 
the tissues was obtained entirely by acci- 
dent—like so many other remarkable dis- 
coveries of the nineteenth century. Pro- 
fessor Henri Becquerel carried to Lon- 
don a small glass tube containing a 
minute amount of the metal, then just 
isolated by Mme. Curie, in order to dem- 
onstrate some of its properties to the 
members of the Royal Society. This tube 
he carelessly placed in his pocket. Some 
time after his return to Paris a severe 
burn developed at the spot over which 
the radium had been carried, which 
healed only after a considerable period. 
Similar burns were then noticed on the 
hands of those who were engaged in the 
manufacture of X-ray tubes, for Roent- 
gen’s immortal discovery had been made 
but three years before, and until the 
powers of the rays were fully appreciated 


laboratory workers who were experiment- 
ing with them, and patients who were 
exposed for the purpose of taking pictures 
of fractures, were often severely injured. 
The obvious thing was to attempt to use 
this extraordinary caustic power of the 
invisible rays for the cure of superficial 
cancers. The first attempts were promis- 
ing; and gradually as experience was 
gained very satisfactory results were ob- 
tained in the treatment of the less malig- 
nant types of tumors of the skin. 


As a result of the improvements in 
apparatus demanded for the more rapid 
taking of X-ray pictures, very powerful 
transformers were ultimately designed, 
largely through the ingenuity of Ameri- 
can electical engineers, and X-ray tubes 
were produced which could stand enor- 
mous currents of high voltage. Pictures 
which required an exposure of ten or 
twenty minutes in the early experimental 
days are now made in a fraction of a 
second. 

The last phase of the whole subject 
began with the discovery of large de- 
posits of radium ore in Colorado, and 
with the development in 1912 of a new 
type of X-ray tube by Dr. W. D. Coolidge 
of the Research Laboratory of the Gene- 
ral Electric Company. This new tube is 
capable of withstanding very heavy cur- 
rents at extremely high electrical pres- 
sures, and it thus gives off large amounts 
of X-ray. One of the first problems in 
which its capacity was tested was the 
raying through whole bales of cotton to 
discover whether there was concealed in 
the centre of the bale copper or other 
valuable metals to be smuggled into Ger- 
many. 

The results obtained in treating cancer 
with this new tube also gave promise that 
much better effects might be expected 
than with any previous type, but still we 
are far from the goal of being able to 
eure all tumors. The next step forward 
wiil be the obtaining of rays of more ef- 
fective wave length, and this is what 
Professor Duane is trying to do. 

The nature of the processes underlying 
the production of X-rays has been largely 
revealed by an international group of 
scientists—showing how little any im- 
portant advance is dependent upon one 
individual or one nation. It has been 
found that, while the quantity of X-ray 
produced. depends largely on the current 
passing through the tube, the quality, on 
the other hand, depends upon the voltage 
or electrical pressure applied to the ter- 
minals of the tube. Just as in the case 
of light, which is made up of waves of 
various lengths and hence of different 
colors, so the X-ray tube gives off all 
sorts of waves which are the same as 
light, but of very much shorter wave 
length, and when the electrical pressure 
is increased the wave lengths become 
still shorter. Tubes running at low volt- 
age give off what may be called, purely 
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by analogy, “red light,’ while tubes run- 
ning at very high voltages yield a larger 
quantity of what, for explanatory pur- 
poses, may be called “blue light.” Now, 
X-rays pass through substances like the 
tissues of the body without very much 
hindrance; the bones of the body, being 
heavier than the tissues, absorb more of 
the rays; while heavy metals like lead 
absorb a great part of them. In general, 
however, the absorption of the longer 
wave lengths of the “red” X-rays is 
greater than that of the shorter wave 
lengths, and this is the basis of the 
recent developments at Harvard and 
elsewhere—since, like many other events 
in science, the same problem has been 
attacked independently by many men. 
For it has been found that in order to 
influence cancer at a considerable depth 
beneath the skin, X-rays of very short 
wave length must be used; otherwise, all 
the rays will be absorbed in the first inch 
or so, and there will be no penetration to 
the deeper tissues where the cancer may 
lie. The amount of X-rays which can be 
given in any instance is limited by the 
fact that the skin of the patient must not 
be seriously burned. The short wave 
lengths pass through the skin and tissues 
much more easily, and produce very much 
less damage, than is the case with the 
long wave lengths, and they thus give a 
much larger dose inside the body. By 
treating an internal tumor over a large 
number of areas of skin, the rays all be- 
ing directed on the tumor tissue, a very 
much larger dose can be given than has 
heretofore been possible, but there is still 
no evidence that with the present type 
of commercial machine the energy which 
actually reaches the tumor is sufficient to 
kill all the cancer cells. 


The apparatus ordinarily used for tak- 
ing X-ray pictures rarely exceeds in its 
electrical pressure 100,000 volts. With 
such an equipment remarkable results 
have been obtained, though it is as yet a 
question, as has just been said, whether 
a permanent cure of the more malignant 
types of cancer has been secured. The 
obvious step which must now be taken, 
and upon which Professor Duane has 
been working for a number of years, is 
the production of an apparatus which 
will furnish much higher effective volt- 
ages. Recent reports from Germany indi- 
cate that transformers are now being 
constructed there which will yield up to 
200,000 volts; but this is not at all an 
unusual voltage in commercial practice, 
for in many portions of this country 
power is transmitted at approximately 
this pressure. 

The problem of the X-ray apparatus is 
rather the old one of the cannon and 
armor. It is not difficult to produce suf- 
ficiently high volfages—the difficulty is 
to manufacture an X-ray tube which will 
stand these pressures. Yet with every 
increase in such pressure the danger of 
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leakage from the machine and of short 
circuits through the body of the patient — 
increases. With the ordinary type of 
X-ray machine a number of deaths have 
occurred from accidental contacts with 
the conducting wire. To double the volt- 
age output means greatly increasing the 
difficulties of handling the current, and 
the dangers to the patient, unless the 
operator is most expert. The tubes now 
available will stand only a limited amount 
of electrical power. If the voltage is 
doubled the current must be reduced at — 
least to one-third, thereby decreasing the 
X-ray output of the tube, even though 
the yield may be a type of X-ray more 
suitable for the purpose immediately in 
view. 

Assuming that the plans of Professor 
Duane and others, for his is not the only 
high-power plant that is being con- 
structed in this country, achieve, with 
safety to the patient, the production of 
the most effective type of X-ray, will the 
conquest of cancer be accomplished? 
Prophecy in medicine has resulted in so 
many upsets that it is now rather a neg- 
lected art, but the evidence at hand leads 
to the suspicion that extraordinary re- 
sults are not to be expected. One of the 
reasons for this is that radium has by 
nv means proved to be the wonderful 
cure-all that its enthusiastic users origi- 
nally prophesied. While radium is most 
useful in the amelioration of cancer, 
surgery is still regarded as the most 
trustworthy method of treating many 
forms of new growths. When surgery 
fails, then radium takes its place; and 
the new high-voltage X-rays, it is hoped, © 
will act with the same efficacy as radium, 
which is really a pocket X-ray tube. But 
there is no reason to think that the 
X-rays will be more effective than 
radium, because the light produced by 
these new machines will be of about the 
same wave length as the rays given off 
by a radium tube. It is true that the 
radium also gives off shorter wave 
lengths than any which can now be pro- 
duced by even an experimental X-ray 
apparatus, but much of its radiating 
power lies in the region which the new 
machines are approaching. Probably in 
the future both will be used in com- 
bination, as radium can be placed in the 
interior of a tumor while the exterior 
can be treated by X-rays. Of the 90,000 
people dying in the United States every 
year from cancer, but a small percentage 
can be treated with radium, and it is to 
be hoped that the less expensive X-ray 
apparatus can be so developed that the 
beneficial effects of radiation in amelio- 
rating the condition of those afflicted 
with inoperable cancer can be made ac- 
cessible to many who must now suffer 
without relief. 


FRANCIS CARTER Woop 
Cancer Research Laboratory, 
Columbia University 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week | 


Tur Grey Room, by Eden Phillpotts. 
Macmillan. 


First-class mystery story. 
TaLes or AEGEAN INTRIGUE, by J. C. 
Lawson. Dutton. ° 
A British Naval Intelligence of- 
ficer in the isles of Greece. 
Tue MounTEBANK, by William J. 
Locke. Lane. 
A novel about a not-too-typical 
Locke hero. 
Wuy Die So Youne? by John B. Huber, 
M.D. Harper. 


Popular medical work, to the title 
of which many of us can plead that 
we didn’t. 


Tue Complete AucTION PLAYER, by 


Florence Irwin. Post-War Edition, 
with new Preface. Putnam. 


In Lincoln’s words,—‘“for those 
who want this kind of a book, this 
is just the book they want.” 

A Praycorr’s Memortss, by H. G. Hib- 
bert. London: Grant Richards. 
Lively recollections of the Lon- 
don—and incidentally the New. 

York—stage. 


RATHER jaded reader who had be- 
gun to think that he was getting el- 
derly and callous, and that there is nobody 
alive who can spin exciting mystery yarns 
(since the king of them all is hunting 
spirits) ; such a reader as this has been 
tremendously encouraged and inspired 
by Mr. Phillpott’s “The Grey Room” 
(Macmillan). It is, speaking cautiously 
and with regard for the niceties, a 
corker. It is an illustration of what a 
practised and talented writer can do. For 
the main theme—a haunted room from 
which thé bold investigator fails to come 
out alive—is certainly hackneyed enough. 
The room is in an English manor-house— 
again, a familiar setting. But the au- 
thor makes you believe in it all because 
his characters talk and act like human 
beings, not like a novelist’s lay figures. 
The folk are modern—the time is the 
present. The suspense is admirably con- 
trived, and there is at least one surprise 
in it which makes you catch your breath. 
Altogether the best story of the kind I 
have read in a year—or two. 
Mr. J. C. Lawson is a teacher in Cam- 
bridge University. Having a knowledge 
of Modern Greek and of French, and hav- 


ing traveled in Greece, he informed his 


Government of these facts, about the time 
when the Great War broke out. And he 
asked: could they use his abilities in any 
way? After some delay the Government 
responded by telling him that he was a 
lieutenant in the Royal Naval Volunteer 


Reserve, and that he should go to Liver- 
pool within ten days and take a ship 
which would carry him to another ship 
which was at a place which might be 
called X. At least, they did not say 
where it was. It turned out to be in the 
Aegean Sea, and Mr. Lawson’s highly 
entertaining stories of his work as an 
officer of Naval Intelligence are given in 
“Tales of Aegean Intrigue” (Dutton). 
He says that his part in the war can not 
be called. warlike; he was not under fire; 
he did not encounter submarine or mine; 
he did not so much as see an enemy in 
uniform and at large. Yet he had to 
do with espionage and counter-espion- 
age, with plots and revolutions, with 
codes and ciphers. It is all readable, and 
more than readable, since Mr. Lawson is 
master of a witty style. It is one of the 
war books which everyone must hope 
for: the relation of curious and some- 
times exciting events by one of the nu- 
merous extremely able men who were 
scattered all over the world doing ex- 
traordinary things in those amazing 
years. 

I can usually rise from reading a book 
by Dr. Woods Hutchinson or by Dr. 
Cabot feeling pretty well refreshed. 
They have a way of making me think 
that a good many of the pleasant habits 
and indulgences of life are not so bad 
for me after all. Take Dr. Hutchinson 


on Thanksgiving Dinners, for instance. 


He points out that even such a hearty 
feast is usually well selected from the 
best foods, and that it is far less apt to 
be harmful than a cheap luncheon gob- 
bled in a few minutes at a doubtful res- 
taurant. After reading that, I went 
right on, as I had always done, eating 
everything I liked and could get, on 
Thanksgiving Day. But Dr. Huber, au- 
thor of ‘Why Die So Young?” (Harper), 
takes a gloomy view of that November 
festival, and speaks of the increased 
medical practice directly after it. He 
throws me still deeper into dejection 
when he writes that “those who three de- 
cades ago had reached forty years could 
hope for twenty-three and nine-tenths 
years more of life,” but that those of us 
who have been so unfortunate as to reach 
forty now-a-days, can only expect twenty- 
three and four-tenths years, or five 
months less of life! Why was I not 
lucky enough to be forty at least three 
decades ago? Dr. Huber is opposed to 
alcohol, and rather heartlessly chuckles 


_over the way drinkers of it perish in 


middle-age. Yet (on page 289) I find 
him saying “a glass or two a day of light 
wine should at fourscore be a good ser- 
vant.” A lot of good that does me with 
only twenty-three and four-tenths years 
to live! 


Speaking of being forty, all who enjoy 
that privilege, and still more, all who are 
sixty, should find continuous pleasure in 
“A Playgoer’s Memories” (Grant Rich- 


ards) by H. G. Hibbert. For the more 
youthful of these the chapters on “The 
Belle of New York,” “Sweet Lavender,” 
“Charley’s Aunt,” and “The Merry Wid- 
ow” will be found entertaining. The 
others will prefer, first, perhaps, to read 
about “The Silver King,” about Kate 
Vaughan, and Adah Isaacs Menken. 
Many of the chapters take up certain 
plays, and briefly relate their history, 
with comments upon the playwrights, the 
angels, the managers, and the actors. In 
regard to ‘‘Charley’s Aunt,” the author 
has planted a diabolical suspicion in my 
breast. I have always openly pitied those 
who did not see Penley in the part—now, 
I learn that Penley often sent on an un- 
derstudy! Here is an incident about “The 
Belle of New York.” The rehearsals 
were proceeding and no Salvation Army 
girl had been found. A page-boy was 
reading the part until an actress should 
be discovered. A chorus girl asked for 
a place in the chorus for her friend, Miss 
Edna Pettie. Miss Pettie appeared, ‘‘so 
demure, so plainly clad, not to say so 
shabby that she seemed quite unsympa- 
thetic to the atmosphere of the theatre.” 
But she was engaged, and given the 
manuscript to read, to get rid of the irri- 
tating page-boy. Somebody had an in- 
spiration, she was engaged for the lead- 
ing part, and her name changed to Edna 
May. But the first night was not a tri- 
umph. The audience was unimpressed, 
and the notice in the next day’s New 
York Herald dismissed this astonishing 
success-to-be as “Legs, Lingerie & Vul- 
garity.” 

“As It Was in the Beginning” (Mac- 
millan) by Arthur Train, masquerades 
as a rather long short-story. It is an 
amusing little book, but it really is a 
tract on the difference between English 
and American methods of conducting 
business, and upon the generally pleasant 
ways of English country life for the 
benefit of American business men who 
do not know how to play or rest. A 
slightly disappointed admirer of Mr. 
Train’s earlier books will be inclined to 
say, 4. Uti tut, Mr. lL rain t? 

The personages mentioned in Houdini’s 
“Miracle Mongers and Their Methods” 
(Dutton) are so attractive that a mere 
list of them may urge you not to neglect 
this book. Some of them are: Madame 
Giradelli, ‘the Celebrated Fireproof Fe- 
male,” Professor Maeub, “the Great In- 
ferno. Fire King,’ Chabert, “the only 
Really Incombustible Phenomenon,” 
Sieur Boaz, K.C., “the Man Salamander,” 
the Chevalier Clicquot, a sword swallower 
(husband of the celebrated Veuve?), 
Edith Clifford, who swallows ten swords 
at once, and one or two “human ostri- 
ches.” I grieve to find no mention of 
“Zozo, the Astrologer and Fire Monarch.” 
But you may read of him in H. C. Bun- 
ner’s “Short Sixes.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Science or Occultism 


PHENOMENA OF MATERIALIZATIONS: A Contri- 
bution to the Investigation of Mediumistic 
Teleplastics. By Baron von Schrenck Not- 
zing (Practicing Physician in Munich), 
translated by E. E. Fournier D’Albe. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

HIS volume, formidable in its size, 
4. formidable in its illustrations—like- 
wise in its price—is peculiarly formid- 
able in its conclusions. Upon the inabil- 
ity of the author and his associates to 
detect the modus operandi by which a 
young woman, supposedly hypnotized, 
seated behind a curtain in a dimly lit room, 
produces on or near her person luminous 
structures assuming strange forms and 
quasi-human features, is erected a theory 
amazing in its assumptions and astound- 
ing in its consequences. The phenomena 
are explained by “teleplasm,” which is 
-a form of supernormal matter exuded by 
the medium and reabsorbed into her 
body. In its most complex variety the 
process becomes ‘“‘ideoplasm’”’; for the 
thoughts or memory-images may also be 
precipitated into structures which the 
camera reveals. It is obvious that, if the 
documents in the case were adequate to 
establish this theory, the contribution 
would be the most momentous event in 
modern science. It would shake the 
foundations upon which rest the total ex- 
perience of science and its interpreta- 
tions; it would mean that all science has 
from now on to reckon with two worlds 
and not with one; that objects would rise 
or fall—and for that matter bridges hold 
or give way—by the laws of gravity and 
stress and strain, or by telekinetic levita- 
tion; that organisms would be produced 
and grow and move by biological pro- 

esses, or by teleplastic formations from 
the bodies of mediums. Are the moun- 
tains of science in the throes of parturi- 
tion? Or is it again the same story of 
the ridiculus mus? Is the world of 
thought about to be subjected to a cata- 
clysmal earthquake, or is the disturbance 
caused by an irresponsible venturer rock- 
ing the boat? 

Questions of such magnitude imply an 
assumption of consequence not lightly 
justified. The justification lies in the 
possible influence of this volume—with 
its imposing demonstrations—upon the 
thought-habits and convictions of uncrit- 
ical and upon a goodly share of critical 
lay minds. For it must be emphasized 
that this heavily documented production 
is itself a phenomenon of a larger if ir- 
regular movement, ancient in its pedi- 
gree, that has once again materialized 
with a menacing popularity. In this 
movement the occult asks for certification 
by the office of science and claims that its 
credentials shall be issued by the same 
logical authority that vouches for discov- 


eries in physics or biology. On the very 
face of the presentation official science 
might well decline its visé, and dismiss 
the matter for more important occupa- 
tion. In so doing justice would be served, 
but wisdom slighted. 

The centre of this recent wave of oc- 
cultism is in Paris. A small group of 
men have there founded an International 
Metaphysic Institute, of which Dr: Gus- 
tave Geley is the president. This com- 
pany of irreconcilables, many of them of 
accredited scientific training, maintains 
that supernormal forces have been amply 
demonstrated, requiring a total revision 
of our vital concepts. 

Both normal and super-normal physiology 
tend to establish the unity of the organic sub- 
stance. In our experiments we have observed, 
above all, that a uniform amorphous substance 
externalizes itself from the medium’s body, and 
gives rise to various ideoplastic forms. We 
have seen how this uniform substance organized 
and transformed itself under our eyes. We 
have seen a hand emerging from the mass of 
the substance; a white mass developed into a 
face. We have seen how, in a few moments, 
the form of a head was replaced by the shape 
of a hand. By the concurrent testimony of 
sight and hand we have followed the transition 
of the amorphous unorganized substance into 
an organically developed structure which had 
temporarily all the attributes of life—a com- 
plete formation, so to speak, in flesh and blood. 
We have watched the disappearance of these 
formations as they sank back into primitive 
substance, and have even observed how in an 
instant they were absorbed into the body of the 
medium. In gupra-normal physiology there are 
no different organic substrata for the various 
substances as e. g., a bone substance, a muscu- 
lar, visceral, or nervous substance; it is simply, 
then, a simple substance, the basis and sub- 
stratum of organic life. In normal physiology 
it is exactly the same, but it is not so obvious. 
In some cases it appears quite clear that the 
phenomenon which takes place in the black 
seance-cabinet takes place also in the 
crysalis of the insect. The dissolution of tis- 
sues reduces a large proportion of the organs 
and their various parts to a single substance, 
that substance which is destined to materialize 
the organs and the various parts of the adult 
form. We, therefore, have the same manifes- 
tations in both physiologies. 

Without this pronouncement (of Dr. 
Geley) in literal form, the reader might 
well suspect the reviewer of reckless mis- 
representation. It is difficult to believe 
that any set of responsible minds would 
attempt, in these science-saturated days, 
a propaganda for notions so paranoia- 
cally inconsequent. Yet that is the al- 
ternative: either the shrewd hysterical 
medium has produced the astounding ap- 
pearances by fraud, or they prove tele- 
plasm and ideoplasm and a supra-normal, 
metaphysical physiology. If Eva C. is 
only a clever fraud (as well as a morbid 
hysteric), we may. still maintain our 
physiological and psychological labora- 
tories with scientific self-respect; if she 
is “genuine” (whatever that may mean), 
their occupation is pretty well shattered. 
No mere male professor of normal physi- 
ology could compete with a young woman 
in a trance demonstrating ‘‘mediumistic 
labor,” and its vaporous issues. 


Who is Eva C. and who is Baron von 
Schrenck Notzing and the other sponsors 
for this revolutionary revelation? The 
story is much too long and too compli- 
cated to recite even in outline. Dr. 
Schrenck Notzing admits that his me- 
dium is markedly hysterical, of unfortu- 
nate heredity, that her morals suggest 
what the French designate as a “re- 
proachable education,” leading to an ex- 
aggerated notion of her attractiveness to 
men, that she is not averse to fraud; but 
despite the generous space at his com- 
mand, he fails to mention that she is the 
same person, then known as Marthe 
Beraud, of unsavory reputation, who was 
exposed in 1905 in Algiers for bold spir- 
itualistic impersonation, four years be- 
fore her reappearance in Paris as Eva C. 
No matter; these observers are not inter- 
ested in her character (though to the un- 
informed that might seem to have some 
bearing upon the question of fraud), but 
in her manifestations. Clad in a skin- 
tight suit she enters a cabinet: in which 
after an interval of a few minutes to an 
hour, as she momentarily opens the cur- 
tains, appears a luminous streak hanging 
from her mouth, or a glove-like patch 
poised on her shoulder, or a distorted 
face above or below her head, or a draped 
figure, male or female, apparently stand- 
ing alone. Her person and her belong- 
ings and the cabinet are all rigor- 
ously searched, but found wanting 
in any material out of which the 
appearances might be formed. Ordi- 
narily the appearances last a few 
seconds only, and then disappear, ab- 
sorbed into her person. This is the 
standard phenomenon, considerably 
varied from séance to séance, extending 
over ten years (though interrupted by 
the war), and varying somewhat in the 
conditions under which the flash-light 
photographs were obtained. The condi- 
tions are endlessly suspicious as the 
author admits, and are further suspicious 


in more ways than he recognizes; but, as 


a fact, the technique of the appearance 
remains undetected. Hence “it”? must be 
ectoplasm; or rather, in view of the 
manner of formation and behavior of the 
material, it behaves as we may assume 
ectoplasm would behave. 

No one questions that it would be more 
satisfactory to everybody concerned to 
know how the appearances were pro- 
duced; but possibly, in that event, the 
book would not have been written, and 
we should have lost an interesting docu- 
ment in the psychology of conviction. The 
question of the most probable hypoth- 
esis to entertain until Eva C. is pre- 
pared to enlighten us (or someone dis- 
covers the clue without such assistance) 
may be more acceptably discussed in a 
medical journal than in this connection. 
That the medium may be a regurgitant, 
concealing closely folded material in the 
stomach and bringing it forth when 


eee 
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needed, is an hypothesis entertained by 
some of the adverse critics. The cen- 
trally interesting question is why the 
absence of this knowledge—which ignor- 
ance, to most readers, will induce no 
mental unrest—should drive Dr. von 
Schrenck Notzing and others of like tem- 
perament to extravagant hypothesis and 
a complete disruption of their scientific 
outlook. 

The largest factor in the explanation 
is the familiar one of prepossession. The 
willingness to fly to theories not dreamt 
of in our established philosophy is tem- 
peramentally determined; those who suc- 
cumb upon slight temptation are strongly 
headed towards the occult, and will reach 
their destination with slight dependence 
upon the sign-posts erected by organized 
learning to guide the traveler through 
the puzzling network of the diverse roads 
to truth. But the author of this strange 
tale is not of this strange type; he is 
driven by baffling evidence. His state- 
ment of the suspicious character of the 
performances and his discussion of the 
sources of error are admirable so far as 
they go. Moreover he has had experi- 
ences with other mediums and has caught 
them in flagrant fraud and has so stated. 
Of his sincerity and desire to maintain 
an objective attitude, there is no ques- 
tion. So this reluctant acceptance of a 
crassly unscientific hypothesis involves 
only a moderate bias in favor of the oc- 
cult. The volume shows how slight an 
element of this defocusing trend is 
needed to blur and obscure the vision of 
a keen mind; that may prove to be its 
most salutary lesson. 

The really puzzling aspect of the prob- 
lem presented, not by the medium, but by 
the sponsorship which elevates her from 
obscurity to notoriety, is the limitation 
of the logical processes, which proceed 
clear-sighted up to a certain point and 
then become strangely blind or astig- 
matic. Common sense would reason that 
as all mediums presenting physical phe- 
nomena have at one time or another been 
caught in fraud, the presumption is es- 
tablished that Eva C. is in the same cate- 
gory; but occult sense says, not at all. 
You may prove fraud in case A and B and 
C and D and E, but if you don’t go on to 
the end of the alphabet, it is still possible 
that a mysterious X or Y or Z is genuine; 
and having found your enigmatical or 
undetected X or Y or Z, it proves retro- 
spectively that part of A and B and C 
were also genuine. Eusapia Paladino was 
caught again and again in gross fraud; 
but now she is reinstated because she, 
too, produced plastic forms—albeit in her 
own image—because Eva C.—likewise 
caught in fraud—has not been caught in 
her present series, which consequently 
are now held to be genuine. The mater- 
ializing séances of the older spiritualis- 
tic type are now proved to be teleplastic, 
except when the unfortunate victims 


were careless enough to be caught 
with masks and wigs and drapery and 
phosphoric oil; and even these are re- 
garded as genuine products of teleplasm 
which could not be dematerialized because 
of the inconsiderate suddenness with 
which the medium was seized. We are 
told quite seriously that if this myster- 


ious force can make the biological organ- 


isms it can presumably also make their 
clothing, and unmake them if not inter- 
fered with. Whatever may be true of 
the two physiologies, normal and supra- 
normal, there can be no reconciliation of 
the two logics; for their deviations, 
though small in angle, are decisive in 
direction. The one is normal and the 
other abnormal. Neglecting some minor 
lapses, the educated paranoiac reasons 
splendidly from his own _ premises; 
though there is a suspicious tinsel qual- 
ity and an emotional sensitiveness about 
his cerebrations that betray their fault 
to the clinical sense. Once started on the 
teleplastic explanation there is no limit 
to the possibilities. Thus explains Pro- 
fessor Morselli: 

In this case the idea of the phenomenon, as 
grasped by Eusapia [Paladino] in a waking or 
half-waking condition, rises into the medium’s 
subconsciousness, where the still unknown bio- 
psychic power of mediumship elaborates it. It 
then externalizes itself, and extends over a dis- 
tance corresponding to her mechanical power 
as a luminous “ideoplastic”’ or “materialized 
product.” During the more important phe- 
nomena the medium is always in a state of 
trance, and her own will is in abeyance. There 
is, so to speak, an automatic liberation of forces 
which we may term medianimic and which are 
stored in the nerve centers. 

Compared with his colleagues in the 
teleplastic cult, Dr. von Schrenck Notzing 
is relatively cautious; and there is some 
indication that the medium recognizes his 
more critical attitude, for the more amaz- 
ing, bolder productions generally appear 
when he is not present. His collaborator 
is Mme. Bisson, the author of the French 
edition of the work, which is more ex- 
travagant than the German edition from 
which the English translation is pre- 
pared. In fact, Mme. Bisson’s share in 
the result is difficult to determine; she is 
the medium’s protectress and is present 
at all the séances here reported. She 
hypnotizes the medium, consoles her 
when excited, and prepares her during 
the day for the evening’s experiences. 
Mme. Bisson is an artist in sculpture; 
and it is suggested that the medium’s as- 
sociation with her accounts for the plas- 
tic form which some of the appearances 
assume. During the course of the ex- 
periments, her husband, M. Bisson, the 
playwright, died; shortly thereafter one 
of the figures appeared in the form of M. 
Bisson. Apart from this there is no sug- 
gestion in the book of a spirit hypothe- 
sis. Few of the occultists are spiritual- 
ists; they are believers in supra-normal 
meta-psychic forces, and are studying the 
behavior of such matter and force with 


an objective interest. But for the mass 
of those interested in such phenomena, 
the effect of the book will be to give sci- 
entific endorsement to the reality of spir- 
itualistic materializations. As such it is 
heralded by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
whose utterly reckless adherence to the 
teleplastic conclusions promises to give 
the subject a wide and pernicious vogue. 
He similarly endorses the telekinetic phe- 
nomena produced at Belfast through Dr. 
Crawford’s medium; these are now set 
forth as independent corroborations of 
the Paris and Munich experiments, al- 
though Dr. Crawford attended a séance 
of Eva C.’s before he obtained his Belfast 
results. It is this independent (?) ap- 
pearance of the same type of manifesta- 
tions that encourages Dr. Schrenck 
Notzing; for he is now able to show pic- 
tures of other mediums with similar 
patches of teleplasm appearing on their 
persons. That all this is the suggestion 
of contagion and the spread of a cult by 
imitation, seems to escape his clinical 
observation. 

Worse than the spread of the cult 
through mediums prepared to repeat her 
performances in one way or another— 
and under less careful scrutiny than sur- 


‘rounded Eva C.—will be the spread of 


the belief that here at last is the long 
looked for proof of the genuineness of 
occult phenomena, retarded only by the 
perverse prejudice of official science. 
Naturally there have been replies and 
protests to all these ambitious claims; 
and so long ago as 1914, there appeared 
in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research an admirable study 
of the phenomena of Eva C., showing the 
probable fraudulent character, and yet, 
because every minute detail was not ac-~ 
counted for, leaving a generous loophole 
for a “genuine” residue. There have been 
rejoinders in Germany and France, call- 
ing attention particularly to certain of 
the appearances which were evidently 
modeled upon reproductions of portraits 
of famous men, appearing in the Paris il- 
lustrated journals. The controversy will 
now extend to English-reading lands. It 
may well be lost in a tangle of challenge 
and counter-challenge, and a querulous 
inquiry as to just how the thing was 
done. All this will distract from the es- 
sential point: the completely unscientific 
approach to the problem. So long as the 
medium sets the conditions, and will not 
permit the type of investigation that 
alone might promptly settle the issue, the 
contest is a game, not an investigation. 
Science does not work with blinders and 
hands tied. Nor will conclusions of this 
order command attention so long as they 
are witnessed by persons favoring the 
same irregular interpretation, indulging 
in the same extravagant speculations as 
support the occult. The one critical wit- 
ness of the phenomena was not reinvited 
when he declined to conclude that be- 


cause he could not detect the fraud, there- 
fore there was no fraud. And so the 
matter stands. 

The only antidote to the menace inher- 
ent in such cults is an authoritative re- 
view of the movement in all its phases, 
in the light and spirit of modern science. 
Scientists are too busy with more press- 
ing problems, possibly also too impatient 
with error and folly, to devote the time 
and patience needed to inform the pub- 
lic as to the true meaning of all this 
mysticism, occultism, and pseudo-science. 
There is an opportunity for some human- 
itarian friend of sound thinking to sup: 
ply the means and the incentive fora 
much needed enlightenment. If the 
world is to remain sane and thinking 
profitable, the refutation of such tempt- 
ing beliefs must be systematically under- 
taken. The times are ripe for such a 
‘Jaudable undertaking. 

JOSEPH JASTROW 


Merrick and Merrick 


Tue House or Lyncu. By Leonard Merrick. 
With an Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 
Limited Edition. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 

Wuen Love Fires Out oF THE WINDow. By 
Leonard Merrick. With an Introduction 
by W. Robertson Nicoll. Limited Edition. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
R. CHESTERTON comes manfully 

up to the scratch as one of the “all- 
star” company of authors who have been 
introducing and praising the recently col- 
lected work of Leonard Merrick. He says 
all that can be said for “The House of 

Lynch”—and “then some.” Why is it 

that admirers can not be content to let 

an artist stand upon his excellence in a 

certain field or genre? Why should we 

who delight in the Merrick of ‘Conrad in 

Quest of His Youth” and “When Paris 

Laughs” be called upon to revere the 

Merrick of “The Worldlings” or “The 

House of Lynch’? The story he tells in 

“The House of Lynch” had been much 

better told before in ‘When Love Flies 

Out of the Window.” The theme is much 

the same in both cases: poor artist mar- 

ried to a woman who has or makes money. 

What shall he do? Follow his qualms, 

his struggles, his revolt; the separation, 

and later reunion of the not, after all, 
mismated pair. In both instances Mer- 
rick is on his own familiar ground, the 
precarious ground of the serious artist 
bent upon making a decent living without 
being false to his best. In both stories 
the enterprise, difficult enough in itself, 
becomes a torture when the need of sup- 
porting a wife is added to it. And in 
both this need and obligation is opposed 
by the man upon himself. In both he 
fails, and has to choose between parting 
from his wife and letting her support 
him. 

In “The House of Lynch” all this is 
managed in relatively crude and labored 
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fashion. That Keith is a young English 
painter instead of a young English novel- 
ist or playwright is a detail which per- 
haps affects somewhat the easy verisi- 
militude of the story. We do not so 
much feel weakness in Mr. Merricks por- 
trayal of a painter’s life, as we miss his 
almost negligent mastery of dingy Grub 
Street and troublous Drury Lane. Ho- 
garth’s print of “The Distress’d Poet,” 
irate landlady, and all, might almost 
stand as frontispiece to his fiction as a 
whole. His, not Gissing’s, fiction, for the 
spirit of comedy is never absent from 
his. literary premises. Perhaps the 
trouble with “‘The House of Lynch’ is 
that it makes some attempt to banish 
that spirit in order to produce'what Mr. 
Chesterton is able to hail as a “grave” 
and ‘realistic’ piece of work. Keith 
meets in New York the daughter of the 
house of Lynch, known heiress to a 
tainted fortune. Old Lynch is the un- 
scrupulous American millionaire of tra- 
dition. Betty Lynch is spoiled, but not 
beyond hope. Keith and she fall in love 
with each other. His pride and his fas- 
tidiousness forbid marriage with the 
Lynch millions, and he takes her to wife 
on the understanding that they are to 
live from the beginning on what he can 
make. Being very thoroughly in love 
and quite without suspicion of what fru- 
gality, much less poverty, means, Betty 
readily casts lucre to the winds. And 
being more of a fool than most American 
girls but one generation from shirt- 
sleeves, she can not adjust herself to 
Keith’s modest scale of living. She sees 
no harm in being comfortable with the 
aid of a few thousands a year which her 
father would not miss; and the issue 
keeps coming up in one form or another. 
Meanwhile, Keith’s professional affairs 
go from bad to worse, till he is obliged 
to scrimp and borrow in order to live 
at all. The pawning of Betty’s engage- 
ment ring is a sort of last straw. They 
part, to meet again only after Betty has 
realized the permanence of their bond, 
has trained herself to take care of her 
own baby and to cook a meal (remark- 
able and slightly “lowering” feats from 
the British point of view), and has 
turned over to the American President 
for public purposes the enormous and 
guilty fortune which her father’s death 
places at her disposal. The story is told 
with the fluency and economy always to 
be had from Mr. Merrick, but it somehow 
fails. The people lack reality: Lynch is 
wooden even in his anguish, and Betty is 
the least ‘‘convincing” as well as the 
least charming of Mr. Merrick’s hero- 
ines. 

Even little Meenie Weston in “‘When 
Love Flies Out of the Window” is worth 
a dozen of her. The common little Amer- 
ican heiress is a ‘“‘stunt” for this writer, 
while the common little English actress 
is his intimate possession. But the whole 


consort to a successful soubrette. 
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of the earlier story is on a higher plane. 
Ralph Lingham is a novelist of sound 
ambition who, while awaiting a wider 
and more warming applause than a few 


4 
* 


professional critics have given him, is — 


functioning pleasantly enough as Paris 
correspondent of a London paper. In a 
dingy Paris café ‘he finds Meenie Weston, 
and rescues her at a moment of special 
peril. She is a pretty child with a pretty 
voice, and with character enough to have 
brought her safe through all perils up 
to the time of her meeting with Ling- 
ham. The upshot is marriage. With the 
increase of his expenses his income is 
suddenly cut down, by sheer ill-luck. He 
does not turn out potboiling best-sellers 
and commit suicide or join a night club. 
But Meenie has to go back to the the- 
atre, and the fact that he has got her her 
chance does not affect his chagrin when 
he presently finds himself in the post of 
Part- 
ing — sorrow — reconciliation at last — 


‘made tolerable for our proud author by 


a dramatic success of his own which 
Meenie in her turn has engineered. Both 
successful, both forgiving at the turning 
of the last page. What happier ending 
could one desire? None indeed, when it 
has been prepared for by a narrative so 
flowing and natural, so bare, almost, in 
its exclusion of irrelevance and super- 
fluity, so sure of its persons and of the 
(romantic) action which expresses them. 
However narrow Merrick’s field, only 
Galsworthy among his contemporaries 
possesses anything like his marrowy pre- 
cision as a story-teller—when he con- 
fines himself to that field. 


H. W. BOYNTON 


A book for boys and girls of all ages 


is the abridgment of “The Adventures - 


of Raphael Pumpelly,” edited by O. S. 
Rice (Henry Holt). Those who wish may 
follow the adventurous explorer through 
Corsica, Japan, China, Siberia, the Des- 
ert of Gobi, and other foreign regions. 
But to this reader what most grips and 
fascinates is the story of the sojourn 
and travels in Arizona and Sonora. 
Those were parlous days, away back in 
1860 and 1861, when Apaches, Mexican 
ruffians, and American “bad men” con- 
spired to make things interesting day 
and night, and when only a miracle 
brought one out of the mélée alive and 
sound. It was in the Tubac region, south 
of Tucson, on the desert journey to Ca- 
borca, near the Gulf of California, and 
up again through more desert to Yuma, 
and across what was then a desert but is 
now the sub-tropical garden of the Im- 


perial Valley, that these lively experi- — 


ences were undergone. His companion 
on the long journey was no other than 
the famous Charles J. Poston, the 
“father of Arizona.” There was danger 
everywhere and at all times, and escapes 
of the hair-breadth sort were numerous. 
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Not the least interesting part of the nar- 
rative is the account of the author’s re- 
visit to these scenes, fifty-four years 
later, when again a part of the desert 
was traversed—in a motor car. 


Drama 
Macbeth Re-set and Overset 


NE peculiarity of ‘Macbeth’ in 
Shakespeare is the domination of 
the picture or image. Not the conversa- 
tional image. Imagery is the tissue of 
Shakespearean dialogue everywhere, and 
the web is no closer in “Macbeth” than 
anywhere else. Not in merely decorative 
setting, though “Macbeth” is probably 
first in the great quadrilateral of trage- 
dies in this regard. I have now in mind 
objects, visible or audible, which by their 
penetration and almost habitation of the 
minds of the characters become parties 
to the action, making the setting, as it 
were, dynamic, and admitting things into 
the cast. There are first the witches, a 
“show” in themselves to ordinary human 
receptivity. They are likewise exhibitors 
of shows; they are, again, the spokesmen 
of oracles which germinate and fructify 
in darkened minds. There are, next, 
phantasms, projections of the _heat- 
oppressed brain, like the conducting dag- 
ger and the ghost of Banquo. After this 
comes the dream-image, the accompani- 
ment of sleep-walking.. Lastly, there are 
sights which pass into memories and turn 
into scourges or goads. The “blood,” 
conspicuous and continuous throughout 
the play from the wounds of the fainting 
soldier in its initial moments to the head 
dripping from Macduff’s pike in the con- 
cluding scene, is the salient and para- 
mount example. Without the blood ‘‘Mac- 
beth” would scarcely be “Macbeth”; so 
powerful is mere vision in this play that 
the adjunct or symbol is hardly less sig- 
nificant than the crime. 

To round out the effect of the physical 
image, Shakespeare has fashioned in 
Macbeth a hero in whom the sensibility 
to the physical image is abnormally and 
cruelly intense. Macbeth, in Donne’s 
phrase, is “born to see strange sights,” 
born to see “things invisible.” He is 
haled to his crime by images; he is 
hounded to his doom by images. As the 
air-drawn dagger prompts him to un- 
sheathe its metal counterpart, so the 
prefigured crime draws the actuality in 
its wake. Its image, at once appalling 
and seductive, has for Macbeth the 
mingled terror and witchery of a gulf. © 

“Macbeth,” then, is a picture of souls 
in bondage to pictures. Why not base 
a production on that idea? Why not pic- 
tures in rapid, vivid, lurid, mystical suc- 
cession, pictures which should be less the 
copies of facts than the suggestions of 
the images which facts arouse in pas- 
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By OLIVER ONIONS 


Into the roof of the peaceful Chelsea studio of a proud new Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy crashes a parachute with two men. One 
is dead—not from the fall. Thereupon twelve law-abiding citizens 
enter into a successful conspiracy to suppress the evidence that 
would have brought his comrade to the gallows for murder; and 
the reader would approve whole-heartedly—except for one doubt— 
What did Philip Esdaile know? And how did he know it? 

It is not merely a story with a clever plot; it is a story with 

‘ ‘humor and individuality, a story of real characters. It won’t do you 
any good to turn to the last page; you'll have to follow the pleasant 
and friendly people in it page by page to the very end. Send for 
Descriptive Circular. $2.00 
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Stephen Phillips’s meteoric literary success was just penetrating to the world at 
large when his ‘sudden death and the accident of war temporarily checked his 
growing popularity. This collected edition will be eagerly welcomed by admirers 
of the poet and by all readers of poignant and powerfully written drama. His son 
contributes a personal appreciation in the Introduction. . $3.50 
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A comprehensive treatment of all phases of apple growing from the planting of 
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given in full. 
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sion-shaken minds? Why not a visionary 
“Macbeth,” a “Macbeth,” in a degree and 
in a sense, phantasmagoric? I am far 
from saying that this is the only form of 
conceiving “Macbeth” or the only valu- 
able form or the most valuable form; but 
it is a form which the play supports on 
many sides, and its presentation would 
be valuable if only as a measure and a 
proof of that support. All this goes to 
show that Mr. Arthur Hopkins and Mr. 
Robert Edmond Jones in their singular 
production of “Macbeth” at the Apollo 
Theatre were not wrong in their choice 
of a route; they simply took the wrong 
turning. We might accept or welcome a 
“Macbeth” in which I recall no passing 
glimpse of common daylight, a “Mac- 
beth” strangely, remotely, and daringly 
spectacular, a “Macbeth” whose curtains 
fold around it like the enswathments of 
a wicked dream. The presentation is 
wrong, not because it is pictorial and 
fantastical and adventurous, but because 
its picture and fantasy and adventure are 
not illuminative of the main theme. In 
a word, the settings are irrelevant. 


I quite agree with the critic of the 
Times in his animadversions on the orig- 
inalities of Mr. Jones in this production; 
I indorse even his language; these things 
are didoes. Any anomaly in form or 
color might be overlooked, if it gave a 
clear reflex or even a vivid intimation of 
a state of mind that was actual in the 


play. But three masks converging on 
three scarlet-clad witches have no mes- 
sage, no speech, for the imagination; 
they squeak and gibber. The ‘molar 
tooth” that stands for Inverness has no 
roots in the flesh or fibre of the play; it 
is all too plainly an extracted tooth. 
Doubtless Mr. Jones would have his de- 
fense—perhaps a highly ingenious de- 
fense—but the failure to include that de- 
fense in his picture is indictment, if not 
sentence, in itself. Muinistering arts like 
scene-painting, arts that are pages to 
other arts, should be clear; they should 
clear the path and hold the lantern for 
their betters. The trouble with Mr. 
Jones in “Macbeth” is that he wants 
Shakespeare to be his occasion, his prop- 
erty, his utensil; he lacks the shrewdness 
of that German potentate who declined 
to avail himself of the chance to capture 
the Emperor Charles V because he had 
no cage to hold so big a bird. 

It can not be .said that either Mr. 
Lionel Barrymore or.Miss Julia Arthur 
in the two leading parts made a powerful 
impression. Mr. Barrymore has an un- 
pleasing voice, a thickened voice that de- 
tained the syllables as ina gum. To off- 
set this, he has a nearly perfect enuncia- 
tion, the sharpness and delicacy of which 


almost rivals penmanship. He spoke with 


a lingering solicitude, almost a sly enjoy- 
ment, more suggestive sometimes of a 
money-lender or intriguer than of a feu- 
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dal Scottish chief. His Macbeth was all 
of a piece, lacking intellectuality and 
suppleness. In a specifically poetic pas- 
sage like, “Ere the bat hath flown his 
cloistered flight,” I was surprised to dis- 
cover that he could render poetic shad- 
ings and undertones with an art almost 
foreign to America. Miss Arthur’s Lady 
Macbeth was more probable than satisfy- 
ing. We crave in Cawdor’s wife electri- 
fying things—body, voice, puissance, mo- 
mentum. Miss Arthur’s Lady Macbeth 
is € woman whom an instant makes and 
unmakes, whom an hour of opportunity 
first raises and dilates, then drains and 
despoils. She has two people to hearten 
at Inverness—Macbeth and herself. This 
is rather defensible, rather Shakespear- 
ean, but somehow it does not hold us. I 
found her great moment neither in the 
instigation nor in the _ sleep-walking 
scene, but in the banquet scene where she 
mounted the throne with a movement 
beautifully expressive of the dust and 
ashes to which life had been reduced by 
a crime which found its punishment in 
its reward. 

“Guibour”—acted by Madame Yvette 
Guilbert’s pupils at the 39th Street The- 
atre—is an apt choice, among French 
miracle-plays, for the exhibition of the 
talents of a girls’ school. It offers many 
persons the chance to be seen fully and 
heard more or less, it is incidentally 
musical and more than incidentally spec- 
tacular, it guards the indispensable 
silences, and it rejoices in a plot of super- 
ficial intensity. A mother-in-law is still 
handsome enough to permit the associa- 
tion of her name with that of her daugh- 
ter’s husband in slanderous gossip. She 
ends this gossip by paying two cutthroats 
to take the life of this unoffending young 
man with whom her own relations have 
been trustful and affectionate. Observe 
the sequel. After a brief repentance, 
she is plied with attentions and blandish- 
ments from the human and celestial 
worlds alike, is saved by miracle from the 
lust of the flames, grows younger, love- 
lier, and more inviting, becomes familiar 
enough with saints and archangels to 
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dispute with them the possession of an 
altar candle, and is admitted finally to a 
religious order amid rejoicings in which 
earth and heaven are participants. 

For serious people “Guibour” in its 
sum and retrospect is a highly amusing 
play; it should divert and sadden a phil- 
osopher. It is a blabbing play, the self- 
betrayal of the Middle Ages. Nothing 
can be more naively pious or subtly im- 
moral. Religion, one might infer, was all 
politics. The Devil is an unlucky poli- 
tician; Jesus, under God the sovereign 
and with Mary, his mother and counselor, 
is the premier of the party in power. 
Virtue is the programme of the party in 
power. To be virtuous means to stand 
well with that party. If the party in 
power takes a fancy to a woman with a 
taste for the assassination of her own 
relatives, that woman is thenceforth ex- 
emplary. The contents of her mind and 
heart are immaterial. She is persona 
grata, and the welkin palpitates with ac- 
clamations. 

But why does the party in power in- 
cline to such a woman? “Guibour’” does 
not quite say,.but one may guess. Heaven, 
in the absence of the cinematograph, 
football, and the New York American, is 
as tedious as a church sociable, and is 
appreciative of any criminal who will 
brighten its dulness by a genuine sensa- 
tion. We insist, of course, upon the de- 
corums; the woman must repent before 
she is féted. She repents with alacrity, 
and the apotheosis begins. It is Christy 
and “The Playboy of the Western World” 
all over again; modern satire at its subt- 
lest has a handclasp for the artlessness of 
the Middle Ages. In “Guibour,” how- 
ever, the crime is not imaginary; some- 
where, under all this festalry, the poor 
lad whom this woman ruthlessly mur- 
dered sleeps in his forgotten grave. 

The play is harmless to-day. The 
people who profited by its religion may 
have suffered from its immorality; it 
will neither help piety nor hurt virtue in 
our time. In the hands of Madame Guil- 
bert’s pupils it becomes a pretty exercise 
in craftsmanship. All was careful and 
artistic, with rarities here and there in 
the effect which sometimes fed the inter- 
est and sometimes checked the sympa- 
thies. One may ask, indeed, if the 
solemn slowness of enunciation which 
turned the whole play into a service was 
altogether needful. That speech is a 
current is the last thing of which a 
French woman needs to be reminded, yet 
its movement with Madame Guilbert’s 
pupils might almost be described as exu- 
dation. The method perhaps has its 
value as tutelage for an age which carries 
mail from California to New York in 
thirty-three hours and twenty minutes, 
but surely there must be some briskness 
in the teacher who would rebuke go gross 
a world for the crudity of its impatience, 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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HOUGH it is unlikely that the pos- 

thumous work of Leoncavallo, “Edi- 
po Re” (a condensation in one act of 
“Qdipus Tyrannus”), will be heard 
again, the first and last performance of 
that opera here, at the Manhattan, re- 
quires some notice. Like Wagner and 
Charpentier, the late Leoncavallo pre- 
ferred to make librettos for himself. He 
had some skill and a dramatic sense 
which helped him greatly in his trying 
tasks. His “book,” indeed, is a good 
piece of work. 


“Edipo Re” has, packed into one long 
act, the essentials of the classic master- 
piece. We hear the forewarnings of the 
soothsayer, we learn how fate has 
dogged the unhappy hero, we watch the 
expiation of his fore-ordained crimes. As 
in the play, the three chief figures in the 
opera are Gidipus, Jocasta, and Tiresias. 
No effort has been made in the well- 
planned libretto to soften or disguise the 
haunting terror, the grim facts. And 
the result is an appalling, gripping 
drama which demands great music. 

Unhappily, that music was beyond the 
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Italian master’s gifts of expression. 
Leoncavallo lacked the power to handle 
tragedy. His setting of the plot is too 
mellifluous at times to suit the theme. 
At other times it is mere declamation. 
Most of the music (above all the declama- 
tory passages) was written to display the 
marvelous voice of an untrammeled 
baritone. And, more especially no doubt, 
it was devised for Titta Ruffo, who sang 
the title part at the Manhattan with 
amazing tonal force, though not, maybe, 
with all the phrasing and variety he 
might have lent it. He had splendid 
opportunities for posturing and acting 
of a kind, and even for interpreting the 
character of the most wretched hero in 
all drama. Had he been careful to re- 
spect the musical shadings—the nuances 
—in his part, he might have pleased our 
ears and harrowed our souls. And even 
as it was, he seemed impressive, with his 
mighty voice and ever dominant bearing. 
But what he sang was not the music 
which a composer more inspired than the 
departed Ruggiero would have created. 


The score was largely “Veritist” in 
character, the sort of score that three or 
four men might have signed. Among 
them, Catalani and Puccini (in the more 
lyric episodes, which included two duos 
for Q(dipus and Jocasta, and a too- 
honeyed but agreeable intermezzo, played 
with the curtain raised). 

The Jocasta, Dorothy Francis, an 
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American, sang quite effectively, when | 
the music was written for the upper 
register, but less effectively—and with 
defective breath-control—at other points. 
The stage-settings of the play were far 
from Greek. And the green costume of 
the Jocasta had apparently been draped 
by an upholsterer of decided Teutonic 
tendencies. 

There is no more to be hoped for from 
the Chicago company this season in the 
way of novelty, or semi-novelty, but 
“Hamlet,” which, though a splendid ve- 
hicle for Titta Ruffo, is probably the 
most pitiful of many Latin efforts to 
make opera out of Shakespeare. The 
drinking song of Hamlet is an insult to | 
the genius of the bard. Nor is there any- - 
thing worthy of mention in the score ex- 
cept the mad scene for Ophelia that 
serves .as an excuse for the composer of 
the work. But Ambroise Thomas wrote 
this wretched opera for Paris, and at the 
time those who supported lyric art were 
not particular. No one but Verdi (with 
the assistance of Boito) and the German, 
Nicolai (in his “Merry Wives of Wind- 


sor’), has yet accomplished much with — 


Shakespeare on the lyric boards. In his 
“Falstaff” and ‘‘Otello,” to the amaze- 
ment of the world, the aged Verdi really 
did preserve the spirit and the moods of 
his two themes. The ‘Merry Wives” of 
Goetz was fairly true at times. Yet it 
seemed heavy, drab, and dull in many 
passages. Berlioz succeeded in his ‘“‘Bea- 
trice. et Benedict” in making out of 
“Much Ado” a work enjoyable enough in 
concert rooms. But Shakespeare only 
lends himself to music in his romantic 
and fantastic moods. His “Romeo and 
Juliet” inspired Berlioz with a noble 
symphony; and Gounod did not wholly 
fail in his arrangement of the same en- 
chanting love play. Apart from these we 
have, of course, that master-work, the 
youthful setting of some portions of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ by Mendels- 
sohn. I can recall no other efforts of 
importance but the ‘‘Dream” of Ambroise 
Thomas and the respectable “Much Ado” 
of Villiers Stanford, except the ‘“Corio- 
lanus” overture of Beethoven, which have 
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not almost seemed injurious to the mem- 
ory of the greatest of all poets. 


Recent proceedings at the Metropolitan 


have been confined to repetitions of old, 
well-known works. The illness of the 
tenor, Gigli, at the eleventh hour forced 
the management to postpone the revival 
of Giordano’s “Andrea Chénier.” This 
year has not been very kind to tenors. 
The absence of Caruso from the casts for 
weeks and weeks has had a natural effect 
upon the audiences which support the 
Metropolitan. But it has not prevented 
thousands from responding to the ap- 
peal of “Manon” or of “Parsifal” and 
“Louise,” who have, within the past two 
weeks, drawn crowded houses. 

As a conductor of symphonic music, 
Mr. Mengelberg has not more than three 
rivals. As a programme planner and a 
promise-keeper, he is disappointing. For 
some time he has announced works by 
Schoenberg, the most baffling and dis- 
cussed of living modernists. We are still 
waiting for a chance to hear them at the 
concerts of the National Symphony. 

Meanwhile, in a plain, steady way the 
New York Symphony is carrying out its 
schemes. A week ago it gave us a French 
concert, at which Mr. Damrosch and his 
able followers played works by d’Indy 
(the Symphony in G, based on a moun- 
taineer’s song) with important piano ob- 
bligato passages, Debussy’s early ‘“Fan- 
tasy” for piano and orchestra, Roger 
Ducasse’s “Nocturne de Printemps,” and 
part of Ravel’s charming ballet suite, 
“Daphnis et Chloe.” This programme, 
though too long, was full of interest, ex- 
cept Ducasse’s “Nocturne,” which seemed 
rather vague and ill wrought out. The 
French school in these latter days stands 
by itself. It lives on dreams and atmo- 
sphere and fleeting fancies. Poetic and 
expressive, though evasive now and then, 
it scorns the obvious and needs watchful 
ears. Yet there’is nothing cryptic in the 
d’Indy Symphony and by the introduction 
of the piano part it put new color into an 
old form of music. “Suite” might have 
been a better name than “Symphony” for 
d’Indy’s work. But what are names. 
The Suite, or Symphony, made lovely 
music. So did the “Fantasy” composed 
by Debussy when he was at the Villa 
Medicis. The piano parts in both these 
works were played with style and bril- 
liant art by Alfred Cortot. The “Fan- 
tasy” had not been heard before here. 

One last word to express the deep re- 
gret with which al! those of us in touch 
with music learned of the taking off of 
that kind, honest critic, Sylvester Raw- 
ling, who for many years was a respected 
writer for the New York Evening World. 
He was an advocate with other critics, 
among them the late Reginald de Koven 
and myself, of the idea of founding a 
great National Conservatory and of en- 
couraging in every way opera in English. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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Because it is 


Now Impossible to Compare National Interests 


OPULATION as the measure of 

each state in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was recognized by the fram- 
ers of our Constitution as the basis for 
comparison of the interest and differ- 
ences of the several states. 


Wealth or shares of stock as the 
measure of individual control over the 
business corporation, revealed a basis 
for the comparison of interests and 
differences of the several stockholders. 


When we stop to consider the inter- 
ests and difference of nations today we 
discover that we are without a basis 
for comparison. Numbers alone do 
not adequately reveal the purposes, the 
aspirations of a nation, for overpop- 
ulation is often recognized as a need 
in the negative sense, as the justifica- 
tion for wars of aggression. Wealth 
alone does not reveal the true value 
of a nation, for wealth concentrated in 
the manufacturing interests of Ger- 
many destroyed fair competition be- 
tween agriculture, commerce and 
manufactures and allowed the World 


War. 


RODUCTION above a minimum 

of subsistence, when considered in 
relation to every individual making up 
a nation, does reveal a sound basis for 
comparison. 


The individual who produces above 
a minimum of subsistence is not a bur- 
den on society. This income allows of 
the acquisition of property and a true 
understanding of laws, not as they af- 
fect the individual alone and for the 
moment, but as they affect the sum 
total of the individual’s effort as real- 
ized in property. 

If production above a minimum is 
the chief source of individual freedom 
it must be the chief source of a na- 
tion’s freedom. 


This total production above a mini- 
mum or the nation’s income, when di- 
vided by the number of individuals 
comprising the nation, reveals an ay- 
erage ability as a basis for comparing 
the interests of one nation with an- 
other. 


APAN may be overpopulated and 

America may have reached a point 
beyond which she can only assimilate 
a limited number of immigrants. If 
ability were the basis which deter- 
mined the relationship between Amer- 
ica and Japan, America would discover 
the number of immigrants she could 
assimilate during a year, and would 
secure the average ability of the Jap- 
anese by dividing the income of the 
nation by the population. The same 
procedure would be gone through in 
determining the ability of the other 
nations with whom we are on friendly 
terms, and then out of the total num- 
ber of immigrants to be admitted to 
America, Japan would be entitled to 
the quota as determined by the na- 
tions’ ability. If the average ability of 
the Japanese people was above that of 
France, then Japan would be entitled 
to a larger quota than France; if it 
were below and the standard were 
brought up, this change would be rec- 
ognized from year to year. 


Pre-war Pre-war 
Production Population 
France, $6,000,000,000 39,700,000 
Japan, 1,700,000,000 57,998,000 
Income is the production above a 
minimum of Subsistence. 


Taking fifteen cents per day as a 
minimum of subsistence, the income of 
France dividid by the population re- 
veals an average income of $99. The 
total pre-war production of Japan al- 
lows of no average income, 
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T E collapse of the London Con- 

ference has brought on the grav- 
est situation that the world has con- 
fronted since the armistice. What- 
ever else may have contributed to 
the breakdown of the negotiations, 
the dominating factor in that break- 
down was the utter failure of Ger- 
many to recognize either the force of 
her obligations under the treaty or 
the plain requirements of her existing 
situation. The one element of com- 
fort, in a conjuncture which can not 
be viewed without the gravest mis- 
givings, is the unity which has thus 
far been preserved among the Allied 
Powers. And in the unbroken con- 
tinuance of that unity rests all hope 
of a solution that shall not involve 
the world in long-drawn-out misery. 


\t is no surprise to find a journal 

like the London Daily News hold- 
ing up its hands in horror at the 
spectacle of coercion of Germany by 
force, or the threat of force. It is 
the same old story of 1914 over again. 
The trouble at that time was not 
that there was a threat of force 
against Germany, but that the threat 
was not of sufficient strength. There 
is a class of minds that take it for 
granted that the best way to avert 
trouble is to avoid immediate diffi- 
culty. Mr. Lloyd George is not hunt- 
ing for trouble; he has enough, and 
to spare, on his hands. The decision 
of the Allied Powers may, like any 
human decision, prove to be an error; 
but it is not an error in principle. 


-It is based on the conviction that 


patience has ceased to be a virtue, 
that the time for firmness has come. 
With words alone there was no pros- 
pect of accomplishing anything; now 
we shall see what Germany will 
do when face to face with resolute 
acts. 


| ees the immediate policy of our 

own country the new situation 
in Europe has a most serious bear- 
ing. Even before these developments 
took place, the paramount need of our 
foreign policy was to restore that 
harmony of attitude, that spirit of 
cooperation, between ourselves and 
the nations at whose side we had 
stood—and who had stood at our side 
—in the Great War, which is essen- 
tial to the well-being of all the world, 
and which had been disastrously 
broken as a consequence of Mr. Wil- 
son’s devastating obstinacy. That 
need it was, in any event, the first 
requirement of the new Administra- 
tion to fulfill. But what was all along 


-a paramount need has now become 


the imperious demand of a critical 
emergency. In regard, particularly, 


to the proposed declaration of a state 
of peace with Germany—still more of 
the signing of anything in the nature 
of a treaty of peace—all routine con- 
siderations sink into nothingness 
alongside the duty of doing nothing 
that can by any possibility aggravate 
the difficulty with which the Allies 
are grappling, and of doing every- 
thing that can help to bring that diffi- 
culty to anjmwend. “To. act in this 
situation upon any other basis than 
that of a clear-eyed and courageous 
consideration of the problem as it 
stands—to be guided instead by the 
haphazard doings or sayings of the 
past year, whether embodied in cam- 
paign promises or not—would be 
nothing less than criminal. 


Las closely related to the imme- 

diate situation in Europe, and yet 
not without a strong bearing upon 
it, is the big-navy question, which 
was brought to the front in a most 
undesirable manner by Secretary 
Denby’s speech at the Navy Club 
dinner the other night. It is most 
fortunate that the Secretary of War 
was also present and had the pres- 
ence of mind to express his dissent. 
Mr. Weeks did well to stress not only 
the point of expenditure—which, in 
the present condition of the public 
mind on the subject of taxation, will 
prove a most effective argument 
against extreme views like those of 
Mr. Denby—but also the idea that 
war with Great Britain must not be 
thought of as a possibility. To rush 
into a programme based simply upon 
the principle that our navy must be 
as powerful as Britain’s would be a 
course of wicked folly. What our 
minds ought to be centred upon is 
the working out of an understanding, 
based upon reason and good will, 
which should keep our own navy, as 
well as those of Great Britain and 
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Japan, within the limits which a 
rational consideration of the facts— 
the reasonable demands of national 
safety in each case—may dictate as 
proper. 


ae prompt settlement of the diffi- 

culty between Panama and Costa 
Rica will be a notable result to have 
achieved in the very first days of an 
Administration. The problem had, 
with commendable judgment and 
right feeling, been left over by the 
Wilson Administration; but the 
course pursued by the new President 
and Secretary of State was quite in 
keeping with what had been fore- 
shadowed by their predecessors. The 
authoritative assertion of our posi- 
tion in the matter should not be re- 
garded as the forerunner of a series 
of “shirt-sleeve” actions in our deal- 
ings with South or Central America; 
for it must be remembered that our 
relation to Panama is unique, both 
on account of special treaty under- 
takings in her case and on account of 
the peculiar bearing of the Panama 
Canal upon our national interests and 
safety. 


NE of the weakest points in Dr. 

Simons’ new set of proposals 
was the needless and foolish condition 
that they should be subject to the re- 
sults of the plebiscite in Upper Sile- 
sia. It was needlessly made because 
there was not the slightest chance of 
its acceptance; it was foolishly made 
as the German Government, by thus 
betraying its own lack of confidence 
in a favorable result, lessened the 
assurance of the German electorate 
in the disputed province, an assur- 
ance which counts for much, at the 
decisive moment, in influencing the 
large class of politically indifferent 
waverers. And just at this time 
there is every reason for the Ger- 
mans to impress the half-hearted by 
a brave show of self-confidence. For 
the chances of Poland in the plebiscite 
are rising with the accumulating evi- 
dence of an approaching dissolution 
of the Bolshevik régime, as it was 
upon the Silesians’ fear of their being 
pressed by the Poles for military serv- 
ice against the Russian Reds that the 
Germans very largely relied for sup- 
port. 
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“@‘O slow” is the right maxim as 

to most of the problems facing 
the new Administration, and especial- 
ly as to the formulation of our policy 
in relation to Europe and the League. 
But there is one thing that Mr. Hard- 
ing is up against which brooks no de- 
lay at all. The onrush of the office- 
seekers must be met at once; and ‘in 
particular the assault that is sure to 
be made in the merit system must 
be beaten back at the very start. In 
that matter the President that hesi- 
tates is lost. Mr. Harding, in his in- 
augural address, made use of the 
somewhat mystic phrase ‘‘autocracy 
of service’; well, here is a service 
not at all mystic, but plain as a pike- 
staff—the civil service of the United 
States—which it is his bounden duty 
to protect against the hungry horde 
that is bent upon its demoralization. 


AG a journal that by no means wel- 

comed the appointment of Bain- 
bridge Colby as Secretary of State, 
The Weekly Review feels bound to 
express its appreciation of the excel- 
lent manner in which he has per- 
formed the duties of that high office 
during a period which, though brief, 
was teeming with important and diffi- 
cult problems. Despite his lack of 
experience in the diplomatic field and 
of an international background, Sec- 
retary Colby has not only displayed 
commendable poise, but has made 
positive contributions to our body of 
national policy in foreign affairs, 
notably in his announcement on Au- 
gust 10 of our policy towards Russia. 
The strongest tribute to the merit of 
his work is the disposition shown by 
the leaders of the incoming Adminis- 
tration to approve and continue his 
announced policies. 


We. went entirely with Secretary 

Colby in his protest to the 
League Council concerning Yap, and 
in general in his views on mandates. 
The League Council sent a courteous 
and conciliatory reply to Mr. Colby. 
President Harding is invited to send 
a representative to attend the next 
meeting of the Council, which here- 
after will not act on mandates with- 
out American participation. Unfor- 
tunately, the Council writes, the Yap 
business has been settled. The func- 
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tion of the League Council respect- 
ing mandates stops at approval or 
disapproval; it can not alter or annul. 
The League Council has therefore re- | 
ferred the American protest on Yap 


.to the Supreme Council, which alone 


can furnish relief. There is no doubt 
that the United States is going to 
have its way concerning Yap. Yap 
will be in effect internationalized, 
though perhaps Japan may be al- 
lowed to retain the name of manda- 
tary. . 


AKING due allowance for ir- 

responsible rumor and exaggera- 
tion, there can be no doubt that the 
Soviet régime is in the throes of a 
crisis such as it has not hitherto ex- 
perienced. This time the struggle 
is not with an external military 
force, but with the internal enemy. 
The official wireless telegrams by 
which the Bolshevik authorities seek 
to minimize the menace and reassure 
their friends abroad only tend to con- 
firm the seriousness of their situa- 
tion; in fact they admit that Cron- 
stadt is in the hands of the insur- 
gents and that there are wide-spread 
risings. If the outcome depended on 
material force alone there is little 
doubt that the autocrats of Bolshevy 
could quickly crush out resistance 
and establish their power more firm- 
ly than ever, albeit in a sea of blood. 
They have control of arms and com- 
munications, and are faced by people 
weakened by hunger and demoralized 
by terror. They have in their hands 
the strongest weapon of all—control 
of the food supplies for the famished 
cities. But there are involved spiri- — 
tual forces that can not be subjugated 
permanently. Docile, hungry, ter- 
rorized though he be, the Russian has 
an infinite power of passive resis- 
tance, and when at last he reaches 
the extremity of endurance, he 
bursts forth irresistibly, arms or no 
arms. 


HE Soviet régime is doomed, now 
or later. Economically it is an 
impracticable system, leading inevi- 
tably to ruin. Politically it is a hor- 
ribly unnatural system, resting on an 
ever-increasing terrorism which must 
finally consume it. The present revolt 
may be suppressed with hecatombs of 
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victims and apparent order tempor- 
arily restored, but the disorders in- 
cident to the revolt and its suppres- 
sion will deal a severe blow to a 
mechanism already on the point of 
breaking down. The ruin of trans- 
portation and of the system of food 
and fuel supply will be accelerated. 
If the Soviets recover their seat in 
the saddle the final collapse can only 
be delayed a short time. It will be an 
infinite mercy to the long-suffering 
Russian people if the end comes now 
instead of dragging on for weary 
months while countless additional 
victims are sacrificed to the insatiable 
Moloch of Moscow. 


|) ibeetiecae the hopeful words ut- 

tered by President Obregon in 
his interview with the foreign corres- 
pondents last .week, the situation in 
Mexico does not mend, and the op- 
timism that followed his election and 
inauguration is fast oozing away. 
Obregon himself is an exceptional 
man in Mexico, honest, intelligent, 
and broad-minded. If the control of 
affairs rested firmly in his hands 
there would be some chance of pull- 
ing Mexico out of the mire, for bud- 
ding prosperity and apparent content- 
ment responded to his elevation to 
the Presidency. But it is already evi- 
dent that the same old forces of dis- 
ruption, intrigue, and corruption, the 
curse of Mexican politics, are back 
on the job, hampering him at every 
turn and fast getting beyond his con- 
trol. He has been outmanceuvred in 
his Cabinet by Calles and de la Huer- 
ta, and the Congress has voted down 
his proposed banking law and other 
measures. Meanwhile he declines to 
take the only step that can secure 
American recognition, namely, the 
conclusion of a written agreement 
on the part of Mexico to guarantee 
the proper and legal rights of Ameri- 
cans. Whether recognition could save 
his administration is a question open 
to argument; without recognition 
there is no hope of financial assistance 
or economic rehabilitation. Signs are 
not lacking of further upheavals and 
turmoil in that distracted land, cursed 
by a plethora of “‘generals” and a pau- 
city of able and public-spirited lead- 
ers. 
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N the scientific Socialist’s view of 
things dictatorship and democracy 
are not inconsistent with each other ; 
while terrorism, though quite unjus- 
tifiable by a bourgeois Government, 
is eminently proper when employed 
by a proletarian Government against 
what it chooses to term counter-revo- 
lution. All this we learn from Mr. 
Morris Hillquit’s recent series of ad- 
dresses on ‘‘New Socialist Problems.” 
What’s right and what’s wrong de- 
pends upon who’s in and who’s out. 
Time was, in the pre-war days, when 
Socialist exegetics busied itself with 
voluble assurances that the transition 
from capitalism to socialism could not 
possibly bring forth anything even 
remotely akin to what we now know 
as Bolshevism. Socialists believed in 
democracy, peace, law, order, tolera- 


-tion, justice, and all the other high 


virtues of an advanced civilization: 
while the talk of dictatorships, terror- 
ism, and loot represented merely the 
unfounded fears of the ignorant or 
was the studied misrepresentation of 
those who knew better. The face- 
about from the anti-Bolshevism of 
pre-war days to the servile pro-Bol- 
shevism of to-day is complete. That 
Lenin is not satisfied, but demands 
further abasement, is an interesting 
phase of the matter; but it is not so 
interesting—nor so vital—as the fact 
that the voting strength of the So- 
cialist party in the United States, 
as compared with the total electo- 
rate, has declined in eight years 
by nearly one-half. The dictatorship 
and the terror make a poor offering 
at the polls. 


[TF the development of the “Green 

International” in Europe is to be 
regarded as an episode in the strife 
of the country against the town, it is 
also to be regarded as an important 
factor in the organization of resist- 
ance to Bolshevism. It is a federation 
of peasant farmers’ and other agra- 
rian societies. The idea seems to have 
originated with Dr. Heim, the agra- 
rian leader of Bavaria, shortly after 
the armistice. The Swiss Peasants’ 
Association took it up, followed by 
two French agrarian societies, and 
the first efforts toward organization 
were made at a conference in Stras- 
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burg towards the end of last summer. 
Further work was accomplished at 
a second conference, held in Paris in 
November. There the organization 
resolved to become truly international, 
with affiliated bodies in every nation. 
The important countries of Europe 
(except, of course, Russia) are al- 
ready represented, and the organiza- 
tion is reaching out for the others. 
The Bolshevist assault upon Europe, 
already checked by the resistance of 
the greater part of the industrial la- 
bor and socialist forces, bids fair to 
be completely baffled through the or- 
ganization of the peasants. 


“TOW thin and bloodless,” muses a 

parlor ultra-“liberal” in a radi- 
cal weekly, “seems the claim to loy- 
alty of the state as compared with 
the migratory worker’s claim to loy- 
alty to the I. W. W., which represents 
his club, his friends, his daily prob- 
lems, his hope of human betterment, 
his living vision of an ultimate ideal!’ 
Excellent, indeed; and strikingly set 
forth. Still, to ordinary observers 
the state’s claim to loyalty would ap- 
pear to call forth from almost the 
whole mass of the people a response 
sufficiently full-bodied for all needful 
purposes; while the response to the 
I. W. W.’s claim would appear to be 
hardly an appreciable quantity. Nu- 
merically it is of small consequence, 
while as an expression of fidelity it 
is a burlesque, since the fact is noto- 
rious that the I. W. W. can not hold 
other than a few of its most fanatic 
devotees to any continuous period of 
membership. If it is the migratory 
worker’s club, he is. usually an ab- 
sentee and a delinquent member; if 
it contains his friends, he shows, as 
a rule, small concern for their where- 
abouts; if it represents his daily 
problems, he appears to find them bet- 
ter represented elsewhere; if it ex- 
presses his hope of human better- 
ment, the hope is soon abandoned; 
and if at any time it provides him 
with a living vision, the vision soon 
fades. The revolutionary philoso- 
pher of the coteries should try again; 
and yet he ought always to bear in 
mind that in attempting anything of 
this sort he is invading the province 
of Mr. Don Marquis’ ‘‘Hermione.”’ 
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“The Citadel of 
Liberty’’ 


1s his brief inaugural address, Vice- 

President Coolidge has more than 
revived that repute for strong and in- 
cisive expression which did so much 
to make him a national figure, but 
which had distinctly fallen into 
eclipse. For not only was the speech 
admirable as a whole—indeed so ex- 
cellent that it deserves to be pre- 
served in permanent form as a chart 
of the Senate’s place in our govern- 
mental system—but it contains one 
declaration of principle the impor- 
tance of which is equaled only by the 
lamentable neglect into which the 
principle has fallen: 


But its greatest function of all, too little 
mentioned and too little understood, whether 
exercised in legislating or reviewing, is the pres- 
ervation of liberty. Not merely the rights of 
the majority—they little need protection—but 
the rights of the minority, from whatever 
source they may be assailed. The great object 
for us to seek here, for the Constitution identi- 
fies the Vice-Presidency with the Senate, is to 
continue to make this chamber, as it was in- 
tended by the Fathers, the citadel of liberty. An 
enormous power is conferred, capable of much 
good or ill; open it may be to abuse, but neces- 
sary, wholly and absolutely necessary, to secure 
the required result. 


Whether Mr. Coolidge had in mind 
the history of the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment we have no 
means of judging. We have no rea- 
son to think that he had. But the 
fact is that if the great object that 
Senators must seek is “to make this 
chamber, as it was intended by the 
Fathers, the citadel of liberty,” then 
the task before the Senators is not 
to “continue,”’ but to resume, the per- 
formance of that lofty and essential 
duty. The passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment by the Senate, without 
a serious and determined effort to 
prevent so monstrous a violation of 
“the rights of the minority,” was a 
betrayal of duty so gross that it is 
almost impossible by any mere ep!- 
thets of condemnation to do justice 
to its character. If ever there was 
a time when the exercise of that func- 
tion of the Senate which Mr. Coolidge 
so justly designates as “the greatest 
function of all’ was imperiously de- 
manded, it was when this proposal 
was submitted to its judgment. For 
what was proposed—and what, alas, 
has been executed—was not merely a 


gross violation of the rights of the 
minority but a violation which, once 
committed, was to be hedged about 
in perpetuity by the very safeguards 
which the Constitution designed for 
the prevention of such violations. 
That the Senate did not assert itself 
in resistance against such a defile- 
ment of the Constitution must ever 
remain a blot upon its record. If 
the Senate was designed to be a bul- 
wark against the enactment of mere 
statutes which, though demanded by 
a popular majority, are violations of 
the principles of liberty, how much 
more was it the duty of that body to 
see to it that no such violation was 
imbedded in the Constitution itself, 
and thus removed from the power of 
even a majority to remedy! 

There can be little doubt that in 
the United States Senate, at the time 
when the Kighteenth Amendment was 
adopted, there were many members 
who had sufficient knowledge of the 
principles of government, and of the 
spirit of our Constitution, to be aware 
of the nature of what was being done. 
Still less can it be doubted that a 
considerable number—far more than 
enough to defeat the proposal—were 
capable of responding to an appeal, 
if made with adequate earnestness 
and power, on the part of a few Sena- 
tors really filled with a sense of their 
duty and of the momentousness of the 
issue at stake. That such an appeal 
was not made—that no group of Sen- 
ators, and, so far as we can recall, 
no individual Senator, made a deter- 
mined effort to prevent the threat- 
ened outrage on the Constitution—is 
a fact upon which one can not reflect 
without sadness. The one circum- 
stance that mitigates this feeling is 
that it was in the midst of the coun- 
try’s overshadowing absorption in the 
war that the proposal was put 
through. Yet we can not feel at all 
confident that the result would have 
been different—that anything more 
than a brief postponement of the 
Anti-Saloon League’s triumph would 
have occurred—if the excitement of 
the war had not come to the aid of 
the prohibition lobby. There was 
little sign of that sturdy resistance 
which, in any event, would have been 
necessary to defeat the Amendment. 


If the Senate is really to be a “cit- 
adel of liberty,” it must comprise in 
its membership at least a small num- 
ber of men of such firm and indepen- 
dent mind that neither the pressure 
of intimidating organizations, nor the 
command of party bosses, nor the 
clamor of a real or supposed popular 
majority, shall swerve them from 
their principles. To Senator Wads- 
worth belongs the rare honor of hav- 
ing stood for his, both against the 
Anti-Saloon League and against the 
Woman Suffrage agitators. There 
have been, in the history of the Sen- 
ate, instances of a more dramatic na- 
ture; and it will be well, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Coolidge’s reminder of 
the vital importance of Senatorial in- 
dependence, to recall two of these, 
though neither is directly related to 
the question of liberty. 

The first that we have in mind is 
the case of Senator Lamar of Missis- 
sippi, one of the leading men of the 
South, and afterwards a member of 
President Cleveland’s Cabinet. In 
1878, when the Democratic party in 
the South overwhelmingly favored 
schemes of currency debasement, Mr. 
Lamar set himself as firmly against 
it as Mr. Cleveland, to his imperish- 
able honor, afterwards did. This 
course brought upon him the intense 
disapproval of the Mississippi Legis- 
lature; and, since at that time Sena- 
tors were chosen by the Legislature, 
that body considered itself entitled to 
direct Senator Lamar to change his 
attitude and vote in accordance with 
its wishes. Mr. Lamar neither com- 
plied nor resigned; he regarded him- 
self as not the mere mouthpiece of 
the Legislature, but a Senator 
charged with the duty of voting, upon 
a matter of fundamental principle, as 
his judgment and conscience directed. 
The people of Mississippi subse- 
quently testified their enthusiastic ap- 
proval of his courage and firmness; 
and it may be taken for granted that 
the example was not without influ- 
ence upon others in the long, and 
sometimes apparently desperate, fight 
for sound money in this country. 

The other instance to which we 
have reference is that of the seven 
Republican Senators who voted for 
the acquittal of Andrew Johnson in 
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the impeachment trial. Although this 


was a judicial proceeding, the issue 
was so distinctly political, and party 
passion in those early years after the 
Civil War ran so high, that in voting 
against the sentiment of their Repub- 
lican associates these men not only 
gave up their political lives, but in- 
curred obloquy at the hands of their 
constituents at home as well as of 
their fellow-Republicans in the Sen- 
ate. But the service they rendered 
their country, and the cause of demo- 
cratic institutions throughout the 
world, is quite beyond measurement ; 
and there is to-day but one opinion 
as to the wisdom, as well as the recti- 
tude and courage, of their action. 
Of the loss that may be suffered 
through the falling into abeyance of 
this high conception of Senatorial 
duty, our most recent history has fur- 
nished a tragic example. During the 
fateful last months of 1919, in which 
Mr. Wilson’s obstinacy frustrated all 
efforts at a compromise which should 
keep our country at the side of its 
allies in the stupendous task of world- 
settlement after the war, it is safe 
to say that hardly a man on the Demo- 
cratic side of the chamber would have 
supported the President’s extreme at- 
titude if he had followed the dictates 
of his own independent judgment. 
This does not mean that those who 
stood by the President acted dis- 
honestly; party policy, party cohe- 
sion, is a legitimate and indeed neces- 
sary consideration in any such junc- 
ture. But it does mean that leader- 
ship of the right quality would have 
seen to it that the party’s policy was 
shaped in accordance with the clear 
demands of the situation, and not 
simply in conformity with the Presi- 
dent’s will. A clear declaration, at 
the right time, by the party’s leader 
in the Senate, of the purpose of the 
Democratic Senators to come to rea- 
sonable terms with the opponents of 
the unmodified League would have 
brought about a ratification of the 
treaty with reservations, and would 
have placed before the President the 
clear alternative of either accepting 
the result or bearing exclusively upon 
his own shoulders the responsibility 
for the defeat of the treaty. 
Whether it be as “the citadel of 


liberty” or as the repository of any 
other high function, the Senate can 
not play the part especially belonging 
to it, and so admirably characterized 
by Mr. Coolidge, except through the 
possession of high qualities, and the 
courageous exercise of them, by a 
considerable number of its members. 
A few Senators there always are who 
come up to this standard; but the 
trouble is not only that they are few, 
but perhaps even more that the public 
recognition of the value of such qual- 
ities has become so faint. If we are 
to have the distinctive benefits of rep- 
resentative government, we must 
cherish the assertion of honest inde- 
pendence by able men as a most pre- 
cious part of our political being. The 
line between this lofty independence 


‘and a perverse defiance of the pop- 


ular will may be difficult to draw in 
the abstract, but there is seldom any 
difficulty in recognizing it in any con- 
crete instance. And if we are to pre- 
serve the essentials of liberty, either 
through the Senate or through any 
other agency, we must hold in pecu- 
liar honor those who, in the face of 
all manner of public clamor and per- 
sonal pressure, keep alive the vital 
principles of liberty and of rational 
government. 


The Chinese Famine 
if is most gratifying to learn that 

the famine situation is well in 
hand; that relief stations have been 
established all over the vast famine 
area in such numbers and of such 
accessibility that nobody need starve. 
The problem is one of transportation 
and arrangement; properly a federal 
affair. The surplus stocks of food 
in other regions of the Republic were 
ample for the needs of the starving 
provinces; with adequate transporta- 
tion and federal prevision and super- 
vision there should have been no 
starvation. The Red Cross has 
doubled its beneficence by its mode of 
dispensing relief. The beneficiaries 
who are able to work are required to 
pay for what they get by labor on 
roads; this is good for the peasants’ 


morale and self-respect, and a good 
system of roads would be the most 


effective preventive against another 
serious famine. 


Reports of the mortality in China 


have been greatly exaggerated. The 


optimists—contrasting this small 
mortality with the thirteen million 
deaths in the famine years 1877-78 
(despite the fact that the recent suc- 
cession of crop-failures was unpre- 
cedented for length and complete- 
ness)—the optimists will point out 
how much conditions are improved | 
under the Republic. Things are never > 
as bad as some people paint them. 


But we find little encouragement 
to optimism. The disaster has been 
stayed, not by federal efficiency (for 
Li Hung-Chang probably acted with 
more effective energy in 1877-78 than 
have the present republican authori- 
ties), but by the splendid efforts of 
foreign relief committees. But the 
staying of the famine is not the end 
of the matter. The relief stations 
must be kept stocked. Well, say the 
optimists, American generosity will 
provide for that, and the winter 
crops are fine. So far, so good; but 
that is not the end of the matter. 
The stability of China rests upon 
peasant proprietorship of the soil. 
Owing to the great duration of the 
famine, hundreds of thousands of 
peasants have been driven to sell or 
hopelessly mortgage their properties 
to the infamous money-sharks of the 
towns. These people will become 
practically serfs or will add danger- 
ously to the large floating population ; 
highly sensitive to the lure of isms, 
such as Boxerism and Bolshevism. 

People who live from loess soil are 
dependent on the whims of Mal- 
thusian Nature, on the bounty of 
Jupiter Pluvius. Irrigation is not 
practicable; good roads are extremely 
expensive. If the rainfall is good, 
the crops are splendid; if rain fails, 
the poor wretches are sped. The 
generosity of the American farmers 
and railwaymen has indeed warmed 
our hearts; but there is some excuse 
for the despairing suggestion that 
death were a kinder fate than that 
which awaits the unlanded Chinese 
peasant. China has need of the ad- 
ministrative genius of a T’ai-tsung, 
of the agrarian wisdom of a Wang 
An-Shih. 
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The Russian Embassy 
at Washington 


ae the Allies in Europe have 

been engaged in settling the 
knotty problem of German repara- 
tion, German propagandists in this 
country have displayed unusual ac- 
tivity, the obvious purpose of which 
was to arouse sympathy for Germany 
and create suspicion and distrust of 
France and Great Britain. One 
phase of this was the “Horror on the 
Rhine” meeting at Madison Square 
Garden, aimed to reach the less intel- 
ligent elements of our people; an- 
other phase has been the attack of 
the Hearst press on Secretary Hous- 
ton in connection with the loans to 
the Allies. Here the attempt was 
made to create the impression that 
additional sums of money were being 
advanced, or would be advanced if 
protest were not made, and that the 
Government was an easy mark for 
Allied cupidity. Of similar charac- 
ter were the allegations that the Al- 
lies were seeking the cancellation of 
the loans; that hundreds of millions 
had been advanced to aid the Poles 
in imperialistic aggression; and that 
German children were starving be- 
cause Germany was forced to restore 
to France some of the cows that had 
been carried off. 

Another phase of propaganda, 
closely connected also with pro-Bol- 
shevist agitation, has been that di- 
rected against the Russian Embassy 
at Washington. This has been con- 
tinued for a long time in the radical 
press and in certain “journals ‘of 
opinion,” but in the last few months 
the attacks of the Hearst press have 
been especially venomous. Yet this 
is a case where the facts are easily 
ascertainable, Any one desiring to 
know the truth had only to examine 
the printed records of the Senate in- 
vestigations to secure full and accu- 
rate information. With this evidence 
easily available, the malice and dis- 
honesty of the attacks become evi- 
dent. 

Soon after the revolution of March, 
1917, the Provisional Government of 
Russia was recognized by the United 
States, and a little later Mr. Boris 
Bakhmetieff was received as Ambas- 
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sador. America had come into the 
war, and for its successful prosecu- 
tion undertook to aid Russia with 
military and other supplies. Large 
credits were opened to Russia, as to 
our other allies, and of these credits 
about $187,000,000 had been exer- 
cised up to the time of the Bolshevik 
revolution. This money had been ex- 
pended in America in the purchase of 
supplies, and there were outstanding 
over $100,000,000 in contracts. <A 
serious situation confronted our Gov- 
ernment, for it was out of the ques- 
tion to recognize the Soviet Govern- 
ment and loan it additional funds 
while it was actively engaged in de- 
stroying the Russian army and in 
making a separate peace with our en- 
emies, while on the other hand, if no 
further money was forthcoming, our 
manufacturers, who had undertaken 
Russian contracts in good faith, were 
face to face with ruin. Meanwhile 
Mr. Bakhmetieff had decided that it 
was his duty to remain and protect 
the interests of the Russian people, 
irrespective of internal turmoil and 
civil. war, until such time as a Gov- 
ernment of Russia should be recog- 
nized and he should be legally re- 
placed. 

This decision proved to be very 
helpful to America, for it provided 
our Government with a means of 
averting the threatened industrial 
crisis, which would have followed had 
the Russian funds been tied up and 
no payments on contracts been forth- 
coming. The Department of State 
wisely accepted this decision as a sat- 
isfactory modus vivendi, and Mr. 
Bakhmetieffs undertook to liquidate 
the Russian contracts with the under- 
standing that the Treasury Depart- 
ment should exercise a certain super- 
vision over the expenditures made by 
him. All the Russian funds at his 
disposal were devoted to this liqui- 
dation and the work was successfully 
carried out. Certain contracts were 
cancelled by mutual agreement, some 
were transferred to our allies, and 
others were carried to completion and 
paid for. All the money advanced by 
America was expended in settlement 
of contracts and in paying bondhold- 
ers, and not one cent was used for 
purposes not directly connected with 
the liquidation of liabilities. It was 


definitely shown in the Senate hear- 


ings that the Embassy and its staff 
were maintained on funds not derived 
from American loans or advances. 
Throughout this trying time Mr. 
Bakhmetieff maintained his position 
with dignity and tact, and rendered 
loyal service to our Government. He 
was assailed repeatedly, not only by 
the Bolshevist elements, but also by 
other groups of his own countrymen, 
and especially by the reactionaries, 


who desired to use the Embassy and. 


its influence in support of this or that 
party, and were disappointed when 
he declined to accede to their wishes. 
The agitation of the radicals against 
the Russian Ambassador is easy to 
understand. They knew little of the 
liquidation problem and cared less. 
They believed that he had in his pos- 
session enormous funds belonging to 
Russia and that if they could only 
secure the recognition of the Soviet 
Government and the supplanting of 
Mr. Bakhmetieff by one of their own 
kind, the booty would be theirs. A 
striking example of this was the case 
of Lomonosov. This man was in 
charge of the Russian Division of 
Railway Supplies. 
and others tempted him with the 
prospect of becoming Ambassador 
himself, and being a dishonest as well 
as an ambitious man, he lent himself 
to the project. He suddenly left his po- 
sition, carrying with him all the funds 
he could lay hands on, and under 
the direction of Hillquit made an ad- 
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Morris Hillquit — 


dress before assembled thousands in — 


Madison Square Garden in favor of 
the recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. A second step in Hillquit’s 
plan was to hold another mass-meet- 


ing which was to voice a demand that | 
Lomonosov be accepted as Soviet Am- © 


bassador, but the meeting was pre- 
vented and later Lomonosov betook 
himself to Moscow. The agitation 
still continues, and 
Hearst press has been filled with slan- 
ders and misstatements designed to 
discredit Mr. 
work. 

There is another side to the work 
of the Russian Embassy at Washing- 


ton, of greater importance than that 


recently the — 


Bakhmetieff and his © 


which had to do with protecting the — 


interests of American manufactur- 
ers. 


The Embassy serves as a con- — 


/ 
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necting link between the Russian 
people and ourselves, and has pre- 
vented that link being broken by the 
passing phase of the Bolshevist revo- 
lution. The Russian state has not 
ceased to exist simply because it has 
temporarily fallen into the hands of 
a little band of crazy usurpers. The 
Russian people are a continuing en- 
tity and their rights and obligations 
remain. The maintenance, therefore, 
of an institution in this country for 
the protection of their interests is not 
only just and proper, but it will ren- 
der far easier the resumption of nor- 
mal relations with Russia when the 
Bolshevist nightmare shall have 
passed. For the Russian people in 
the future this will be a lasting proof 
of our friendship and goodwill. Rus- 
sia treasures no friendly feelings 
toward those who would take advan- 
tage of her present plight to dismem- 
ber her. Toward America Russians 
look with gratitude and hope, and see 
in our announced policy the promise 
of a codperation that shall not leave 
their country helpless and a prey of 
predatory neighbors. For the cause 
of Russian-American friendship the 
Russian Ambassador has worked 
faithfully, and he deserves well both 
of his people and our own. 


° ™ 
Main Street or Broad- 
way! 

Pi ee philosophy has its 

drawbacks. It seems particularly 
out of date when the countries of 
the whole world are trying to get to- 
gether. In any age it rasps the 
cosmopolite, if it does not tickle him 
by its picturesqueness. Big toads 
show off well in little puddles and a 
narrow obstinacy may not seem out 
of place in a confined setting. The 
point which many overlook is that a 
small town with its often crude and 
satisfied ways is not given to going off 
at tangents; it has common-sense, if 
not usually that sublimated common- 
sense which is the rarest possession 
of any nation. And when Mr. Sin- 
clair Lewis pities and caresses his 
heroine because for the moment she 
finds herself in the society of such a 
small community he can win our sym- 
pathy even while we have to admit 


that America has been safeguarded 
again and again by the very inflexi- 
bility of these small-town folk. 

It is only on Broadway that there 
is complete intolerance of the small 
town. Broadway is tremendously 
clever, and it knows that it is. It 
needs no philosophy of its own be- 
cause its time is given over to crush- 
ing the little philosophies of others. 
Listen to Mr. Heywood Broun’s con- 
summate ease in telling the world 


where Mr. Harding, on the eve of his 


inauguration, really belongs: 


He is just the sort of person anybody would 

love to intrust with small commissions. “Go 
down to the box office, Warren,’ you would 
like to say, “and get two tickets for next Mon- 
day night. They must be in the centre of the 
house and not back of the sixth row.” Having 
said that, you sit back in comfort. Warren G. 
Harding would have just the tact and just the 
firmness to do the job right. 
Broadway more than lives up to its 
name. It is even broader than it is 
long, yet there are those who think 
it has not the depth of the mud of 
Main Street. Will you know the 
books that really count, or the plays 
that search life’s mysteries, or the 
men who will make great statesmen? 
Broadway will tell you. Yet it is un- 
fair to insinuate that Broadway cares 
nothing for depth. For its devotees 
it usually has the fillip that sounds 
like wisdom. Mr. Broun will serve 
once more: 


A group of sailors in charge of a petty off- 
cer was working on the decorations over the 
stand from which Harding will speak. They 
were raising a string of American flags, and 
the little red-haired, snub-nosed boswain 
shouted in his own language encouraging them 
to pull on the halyards. “At’ll plum ’em, all 
right,” he said. But it didn’t “plum ’em,” and, 
without giving any additional orders, the bo- 
swain went up a higher ladder, step by step, 
and took hold himself and straightened out 
the flags. 

To-morrow, we assume that Harding is going 
to call upon the country to take hold of the 
halyards and pull so that all of our distresses 
may “plum” at last. Maybe they won’t. Then 
the test will come. We wonder whether War- 
ren G. Harding can climb the ladder. 


And who are the devotees of Broad- 
way—the Broadway that has learned 
“wisdom”? We doubt if there are 
many convinced admirers. It serves 
to relieve the oppressive condition of 
the commuters’ train and the sub- 
way—institutions in which common 
decency has to fight to keep itself 
alive. Small wonder that shallow wit 
and wretched taste are found not un- 
congenial! But this is not the whole 
story. Decorous persons take up with 


the philosophy of Broadway largely 
because it is offered to them day 
after day in the press, just as they 
steadfastly, even if rather soberly, 
follow the foolish antics of Percy and 
Ferdie in picture. For diversion pure 
and simple we expect on occasion to 
abandon our minds, but when criti- 
cism in order to be palatable has to 
take on the jazz of the Broadway 
café, we’ve come to a sorry pass. The 
critic need feel no sense of responsi- 
bility provided only that-he gets a 
laugh. In the article quoted above 
Mr. Broun, amid his cheap drolleries, 
says, quite in passing, that he does 
not think Mr. Harding is sincere. -The 
fact that Mr. Broun does not ap- 
parently regard this as a serious 
charge is indication enough of his 
own irresponsible mind. At this rate 
the Broadway critic will soon be put- 
ting in the body of his witticisms such 
a sly parenthesis as (“it is not un- 
likely that he murdered his wife’’). 

Now, Main Street has taste. It is 
an immature taste, but a taste which 
rests on certain standards, knows ob- 
vious virtue from wickedness, does 
not seriously give the lie in jest, and 
is scandalized by the charge that a 
man has murdered his wife. The 
croakings of the big toads is raucous, 
as it should be; they have not learned 
the falsetto note. What offends in 
Broadway is that its votaries are 
neither big toads nor little toads; they 
are amorphous chatterboxes posing 
as men of the world. Let them chat- 
ter on; they may yet teach that good 
taste is bound up with good judgment 
and that the combination is the thing 
the world most needs. 
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What the World Is Doing ae 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
March 4.] 


GERMANY: Lloyd George’s speech 
in reply to the German proposals is an 
irresistible vindication of the essentials 
of the Paris programme. He allows that 
certain details (such as the 42 years 
period and the variable annuity) admit 
of honest question. He had expected 
that the German proposals would ad- 
dress themselves to such details, offering, 
perhaps, substitutes which, without re- 
ducing the total of the reparation pay- 
ments, might be more satisfactory, even 
to the Allies. With incomparable vivid- 
ness he marshals statistics of the de- 
vastation wrought in France and Bel- 
gium, of the deliberate effort to wreck 
the industries of those countries. By a 
striking instance he makes clear how 
meagre is the reparation offered by Ger- 
many. “France alone and Great Britain 
alone each bears an annual burden” [of 
pensions] “which is almost three times 
the amount of the whole annual payment 
now offered by Germany to meet the 
claims for damages of all kinds.” 


But far the most important point made 


by Lloyd George was the following. In 
a recent speech at Stuttgart Dr. Simons, 
it seems, repudiated German responsi- 
bility for the war; and, says Lloyd 
George, “this repudiation was acclaimed 
throughout Germany.” Thus “the Ger- 
man Government, with the support of 
German public opinion, is challenging 
the very foundations of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Proposals such as those made 
by Dr. Simons are simply the necessary 
corollary of this new attitude.” Just 
so; except that the attitude is not new. 
For a while after the Armistice it was 
aggressively displayed only by the ex- 
treme Right. It is now common through 
the Center and even somewhat Leftward. 
It seems to be the magnificent aim of 
German propaganda to persuade the 
world [except France, admitted incap- 
able of ‘sweet reasonableness’ | of Ger- 
man innocence. So persuaded, the world 
would be fain to assist Germany (as 
partial compensation for the wrongs done 
her) toward resumption of the economic 

(to be followed shortly by the political) 
hegemony of Europe. 

Thus, in a world turned upside down, 
mendacity shall be approved the best 
policy [we have long suspected it to be 
so], and Schrecklichkeit the Ticket. 

The German proposals represent the 
high-water mark of German insolence; 
they are equally Boche and Bosh. 


GREAT BRITAIN: The German dele- 
gates occupy a floor of the Savoy, the 
finest of the London inns. The repre- 
sentatives of the Grand Turk occupy the 


floor above, and still higher up are the 
gentlemen from Angora. To entertain 
only one of these delegations would make 
any Boniface rub his hands. To enter- 
tain all three at once is an Unspeakable 
honor. 


ITALY: The vicious struggle con- 
tinues between the Fascisti (extreme 
Nationalists) and the Communists, all 
over Italy. Not for the first time civil 


strife stains red the streets of glorious. 


Florence. The Fascisti conceive of 
themselves as a sort of Vigilantes. In 
south Italy and Sicily the Communists 
have drawn unto themselves the wretched 
peasants, whose grievances do indeed 
cry to Heaven for redress. Not that the 
Government is not concerned for their 
misery; their condition is due to secular 
wrongs, to secular devolution. 


RUSSIA: One must always suspend 
belief as to reports of uprisings in 
Russia. If reports are true, the populace 
of Petrograd has been in wild revolt, 
supported by the garrison of Kronstadt, 
which has mutinied and seized that 
fortress; some detachments of the Red 
army likewise proved disloyal; but the 
authorities now control the situation. 
Similar uprisings in Moscow have been 
quelled by picked Chinese detachments. 
All Ukraine is up; [but all Ukraine al- 
ways is up]. Formed bodies of anti- 
Bolshevist troops under. competent 
leaders are fighting Red forces in East- 
ern Russia, not without success. 

So the capitalist press. Moscow, how- 
ever, has been at pains to wireless the 
world that the troubles, which are not 
serious, have been fomented by the 
wicked capitalists; that capitalist propa- 
ganda is responsible for exaggerated re- 
ports. 

A recent report from Peking states 
that the Government of the Far Eastern 
Republic has brusquely demanded of the 
Tokyo Government that the latter name 
a near date by which East Siberia shall 
be clear of Japanese troops. 

Assuming this report to be true, it may 
be that the Government of the young and 
tender Far Eastern Republic is indulg- 
ing in a little absurd bravado. It may 
be, however, that the youngling Govern- 
ment is transmitting a command from 
Moscow. If you indulge the speculation 
thus suggested, you will have bad 
dreams; like poor old Burton, you will 
dream, belike, of “headless bears, black 
men, and apes.” 


NEAR EAST: There seems to be no 
further doubt that the Red Russians 
have taken Tiflis and set up a Red Re- 
public there. There is, however, a merry 
possibility that the Turks and Russians 


will clash at Batum, that commercial 
prize. British warships are lurking wist- 
fully offshore, for ’tis only the other day 
the British had such fond hopes of the 
Transcaucasian barrier and of com- 
mercial exploitation in those parts. 

The Turks, both those of Constanti- 
nople and those of Angora, are willing, 
they say, to accept in advance a new de- 
cision by the Supreme Council as to 
Thrace and Smyrna, to be made after 
further ethnological investigations. The 
Greeks fail to show a like magnanimity; 
the Greek Assembly spurns the proposal. 
The Turks are willing to accept the rest 
of the Treaty of Sévres, provided its 
provisions ‘“‘be adapted to conditions in- 
dispensable to the existence of a free 
and independent Turkey.” 
and definite! The Turks have been 
studying to good purpose the style of 
American political pronunciamentos. It 
will take tons of diplomatic dynamite to 
clear away the obstructions in the path 
of the Sévres Treaty Conference. Go 
to it, lusty pioneers! 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERI- 
ICA: The Fordney Emergency Tariff Bill 
was at last passed by both Houses; the 
President vetoed it; the House failed to 
pass it over the veto. President Wilson’s 
note upon this bill is worded with great 
skill. It might be likened to an Olympian 
parting gesture, to a ship going down 
with flags flying, band playing, crew 
cheering—or to something else; at all 
events it is a trenchant and convincing 
document. ’Tis said the poor bill was 
shunted into oblivion without the tribute 
of even a crocodile tear. 

For the third time now Harvard has 
won the intercollegiate singing contest. 
Yet so Palaeolithic is the sense of values 
at our universities that the winners get 
no fy 2 I 9 

President Harding’s Inasurale was 
Delphic. 


MISCELLANEOUS: No automobiles 
are allowed in the Grisons. O ter 
quaterque beati! 

There is a report that Poland, Rumania, 
and Hungary have formed a defensive 
triple alliance against Red Russia. Of 
course this may be true. Since 1913 any- 
thing may be true. But what, oh! what 
should Hungary be doing in that galley? 

We have from time to time (with due 
respect) made reference to our Pliocene 
forefather by the name of Pithecan- 
thropus. But Mr. Carveth Read, in his 
“Origins of Man and of His Supersti- 
tions,” calls him Lycopithecus. We are 
considering the matter; we would be the 
last person to wittingly call our respected 
ancestor “out of his name.” 

HENRY W. BUNN 


How simple . 
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Are We the Friends of France? 


MERICANS were pretty generally 
LX agreed three years ago that Ger- 
many had made a wanton attack upon 
peaceful nations, and done it in a manner 
to challenge the most primitive sense of 
justice. She was attempting to enrich 
herself through violence and men felt 
that if any sort of civilization was to 
go on she could not be allowed to do so. 
Germany was pushing to its logical con- 
clusion the materialist philosophy of 
modern times and the conscience of the 
world was revolted, illogically perhaps 
but instinctively. 

I am not stating these things con- 
troversially. As they stand they are of 
course mere assertions. There are now, 
and there were at all times, men in 
America who did not believe them. I 
am not trying at this belated hour to 
convince these. There were plenty of 
people who did not think our interest in 
the sinking of the Lusitania sufficient to 
throw us into war; there were few indeed 
who were not revolted at its horror. 

It was highly inexpedient for us to go 
to war. We were doing an unpre- 
cedented business; we were rapidly ac- 
quiring the wealth of Europe. Never- 
theless we chose at the critical hour to 
pour out our wealth in a frantic effort 
to send our armies to Europe before it 
should be too late. Too late for what? 
Assuredly the answer that in 1917 was 
on everybody’s lips—to save civilization 
—was a bit feverish and conveniently 
vague. At the basis of it, however, lay 
the conviction that to allow justice to be 
outraged by a German triumph was an 
unthinkable thing. Our declaration of 
war marked the triumph of justice over 
expediency. 

There is to-day little question as to 
the justice of exacting from Germany 
the full amount of the damages she in- 
flicted. There are of course those who do 
not concede this; a larger number than 
those who denied the justice of the Allied 
cause. But they do not make a majority, 
or even a very considerable minority, 
in America. The most powerful body 
of American opinion which is hostile to 
the reparations agreement reached by 
the Allies the last of January in Paris 
is not recruited from their number. Pro- 
fessor Allyn Young has not contested 
the justice of exacting from Germany 
payment in full. He founds his objections 
solely upon the ground of expediency. 
The leaders of public opinion in all the 
Allied countries realize that Germany 
can not pay all that she owes. German 
genius for destruction has exceeded the 
sanction of human justice. The whole 
world is forced into the position of pre- 
ferring expediency to justice, but there 
are differences as to where the line shall 
be drawn between them. 


These differences are being fought out 
before the public opinion of the world. 
Economists and financiers must advance 
the programme, but it is for the gen- 
erality of mankind to judge them. Facts 
and figures, special training and in- 
dustry, are essential for the experts; 
common sense and insistence on a few 
fundamental principles are not less so on 
the part of all. : 

“Causes” are usually incarnate. Men 
and nations love and hate each other. 
It is only thus that spiritual forces are 
translated into human action and written 
into human history. France and Eng- 
land typified for us the cause of justice. 
During the war there was doubtless much 
sentimental sounding of brass and tin- 
kling of cymbals. It was, however, no 
accident that placed us on the side of 
France and England. Here again it is 
impossible to prove the assertion. This 
is no treatise on civilization. I can only 
say that I am talking to those who feel 
that our civilization is essentially united 
in principle with Anglo-French civiliza- 
tion and that I believe them to be in the 
majority. Upon such an hypothesis alone 
can we account for the startling unan- 
imity among the leaders of our public 
opinion in 1914. Men’s hearts, much 
more than their reason, guide them in 
their choices of action. Once the deeper 
instincts are engaged upon one side of 
a controversy, plausible and rational 
arguments are not long lacking. Such 
arguments could be and were made for 
Germany, but in spite of our German- 
trained intellectuals and our admiration 
for the successes of German energy, they 
fell on deaf ears. Our hearts, or to 
speak more accurately, the hearts of the 
directing few, were set against Germany 
from the beginning. In any event we 
joined France and England in 1917 
against the common foe, and we thereby 
endorsed their purpose of driving the 
German from Belgium and France, forc- 
ing him to hand back Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and securing France against fu- 
ture attack. A part of that programme 
and that purpose was to obtain from 
Germany, as far as in her lay, payment 
for the damage she had inflicted. There 
was, of course, no endorsement of any 
particular means of making France se- 
cure, or any particular method of in- 
demnifying her. Upon these questions, 
there might be and were serious dis- 
agreements among the Allies, but as 
between the interests of France and Ger- 
many there was none. 

It was only by standing shoulder to 
shoulder with our friends that we were 
able to defeat our enemies. It was 
through friendship between specific na- 
tions that justice triumphed. Friend- 
ship can be founded upon nothing less 


than implicit faith in the character of an- 
other. There are many who do not be- 
lieve such a relationship possible between 
nations—who contest the very existence 
of a national soul. Such a soul can no 
more be demonstrated than can the soul 
of an individual man. No more can it 
be denied. The union sacrée, the Marne, 
Verdun are as truly revelations of the 
soul of France as the heroic action of 
an individual is the manifestation of his 
own. Among men there are few who 
have the capacity for the highest 
friendship, but friendship of some 
sort enters into the lives of all. 
There are few things more tragic than 
two human beings who for the lack of 
the last full measure of faith have 
slipped out of friendship into mutual 
suspicion. Among nations perhaps there 
has never been an example of friendship 
much beyond that of interest. Our own 
relations with France and England have 
gone somewhat beyond, and it is a truly 
tragic thing to see them slipping back to 
somewhat less. It is by friendship of some 
degree between individuals that the busi- 
ness of the nation gets on; it is by 
friendship of some degree between na- 
tions that the world’s business gets on. 
If nations be not great enough of soul 
to create at least a few friendships, if 
peoples can not hold faith in a few other 
peoples, how may we hope for world 
peace, which must rest upon faith in all? 


He who was at the same time God and 
first of men preached a doctrine of uni- 
versal love, but the greatest-souled 
among his followers have found it im- 
possible to surmount the limitations of 
their humanity. It is difficult to be at 
the same time the true friend of two 
men, one of whom has robbed and 
despoiled the other. The best answer 
that human kind has evolved for that 
situation is to stick fast by him who is 
in the right, and pray for the repentance 
of him who is in the wrong. It is better 
to be the true friend of one than to be 
insincere with both. 


Doubtless the true ideal among na- 
tions as among men is universal love. 
But what good can come from failing to 
face the tragic dilemma that is before 
us? We made our choice in 1917. We can 
not now hope to undo it. An attempt to 
befriend both France and Germany must 
result in befriending neither. Men 
speak fatuously of ‘“embittering the 
struggle.” Would it embitter the struggle 
more to see through loyally the job we 
undertook, or to bring pressure to bear 
upon France to accept a ruinous settle- 
ment in the hope of patching up the 
wrecked economic structure of the 
world? In the one case the bitterness 
is already created. We have made war 
upon Germany. In the other we should 
be adding to this bitterness a new and 
more poisonous one, born of breaking 
faith with France. It is idle to imagine 
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that the struggle between France and 
Germany ended when the last shot was 
fired. Frenchmen and Germans know 
better. That is not a pleasant prospect, 
but we must face it squarely. Experience 
has taught us that we can not hide be- 
hind neutrality in time of war. Are we 
not doomed to learn that we must carry 
our decision into times of peace? 

It is a tragic thing that many in- 
dividuals among our enemies are honest 
and upright men. Our only hope of incor- 
porating them into our system is to make 
that system so overwhelmingly strong 
that they can not live outside it. How is 
this to be accomplished if it be not by 
sticking close to those who, like ourselves, 
believe in that system, are builded upon 
that system? A nation schooled in the 
philosophy of force must not be allowed 
to escape the penalty of her wrongdo- 
ing, and to escape it at the expense of 
her victim. 

It is not always possible to agree with 
our friends in the means they see fit 
to adopt for the accomplishment of pur- 
poses with which we are in full accord. 
There would be no virtue in friendship 
if there were no element of faith in- 
volved. He is the best friend among men 
who, realizing that he never knows the 
exact terms of his friend’s problem, ex- 
tends sympathy where he can not give 
understanding. Above all he will not 
believe slander; he will withhold useless 
criticisms. He will even extend aid 
against his own judgment rather than 
call in question his friend’s sincerity. 

Many and ill-timed slanders of France 
are being circulated among us. The 
New Republic and our “liberals” in gen- 
eral show an astonishing will to believe. 
The reported crimes of French negroes 
in the Rhineland are widely heralded. 
The cry of militarism and imperialism is 
raised. One can not avoid the belief that 
these slanders are playing a. part, mostly 
sotto voce, in the formation of American 
opinion on reparations. The part of 
true friendship would be to reject them 
utterly. Investigation of the outcry 
against the blacks has shown it to be 
a conscious and malicious German effort 
to break our friendship with France. 
Militarism and imperialism are names 
applied to the efforts of France to make 
herself secure and obtain indemnity— 
two aims to which we have subscribed. 
Is it not better to hold fast these aims 
than it is to allow a national friendship 
to be prejudiced over the means adopted 
to enforce them? Imagination is neces- 
sary to friendship. Surely it takes. no 
great lift of imagination to bring before 
us the terms of our friend’s problem. 
Confronted by an unrepentant enemy 
double in size, crippled in every phase 
of her national life by an unprecedented 
and heroic war against a _ despoiler, 
France seeks security and reparation. 
Her life depends upon them. She ad- 


vanced a programme to secure them at 
Paris. America prevailed upon her to 
relinquish her plans in favor of our own, 
promising to France a treaty of alliance. 
We have failed to keep the promise. 
France has fallen back upon her own 
means of security, and whatever we may 
think of those means we are surely in no 
position to criticise them. Under those 
circumstances it would be better to stick 
to a mistaken friend than to heckle her 
to the advantage of her enemy. For in 
that course we should at least maintain 
a solidarity without which there can be 
no hope of international peace. Better 
another tragic spasm in Europe than that 
the last hope of accord be taken out of 


. the world. 


Those who are urging a lenient policy 
towards Germany threaten us with the 
economic collapse of that country if we 
refuse to listen to their counsels. They 
do not seem yet to have considered that 
leniency to Germany might lead to the 
economic collapse of France. If France 
is rendered hopelessly bankrupt, what 


will become of her debt to us? Would 
those who are now urging expediency 
extend their programme to cover that 
possibility? Would they then as freely 
face the inability of France to pay us 
as they are now facing the inability of 
Germany to pay France? The true way 
to “save the world” would be to say to 
France and to the world, France must 
be secure, France must be paid. France 
is our friend. If she needs our aid, we 
will give it. Then she might be expected 
to listen to our advice. 

Let us climb down from our godlike 
altitude. Our position there is both in- 
sincere and unprofitable. If we are un- 
willing to sacrifice our material interest 
for the sake of world stability, we are 
in no position to insist upon France giv- 
ing up her security in the interest of 
world economy. Let us cancel the Eu- 
ropean debts or keep still. 


PAUL LAMBERT WHITE 


Department of European History, 
Yale University 


Peace and War in Ireland 


ELDOM if ever in history could such 
conditions have existed as prevail to- 
day in Ireland. This, for instance, is 
written in the home of a wealthy Eng- 
lishman who for many years has rented 
a stretch of excellent salmon fishing on 
the most beautiful of moors. This winter, 
rumor went round that he would not 
come over for the fishing, and he received 
in London a letter from one of his Sinn 
Fein neighbors to say that he would be 
as welcome as ever he was, and that if 
any anonymous letters had come to him 
he should send them on and they would 
be “dealt with.” Over here, at the sea- 
son’s opening, every one on the roads has 
a friendly greeting for the Englishman 
whom they know and like—none the less 
because he is an Englishman. There is 
no racial feud. Yet all about us there is 
war and preparation. for war—this 
area is under martial law and his motor 
car may not be taken out: more than 
that, it must be kept dismantled; the 
wheels of it are in military custody— 
lest, some fine evening, gentlemen with 
revolvers might turn up and demand the 
use of it for a period. That is an incon- 
venience, but all the same, sport goes on; 
we fish tranquilly as if war had never 
been heard of. Yet a few hundred yards 
away from where I write an ambush was 
laid this week, walls loopholed, the ad- 
jacent railway line torn up. It may be 
true that Mr. de Valera came home in- 
tending to negotiate; but the result has 
been so far a sharp quickening of hos- 
tilities. Casualties on both sides are ac- 
cumulating; but on neither side are the 
casualties of a sort to paralyze action. 
There can be no attempt to defeat a large 


body of troops; while the republican 
army after each outbreak sinks back into 
the apparently unarmed population. 

It is very easy to rage at the severities 
of martial law; for instance this week 
in this county sentence of death was car- 
ried out on a man for having a loaded 
revolver on him. Fair warning had been 
given by proclamation; the penalty was 
announced, though perhaps not believed 
in. What is a governing power to do 
when threatened with such a revolt? Is 
it bound to surrender? 
trine of self-determination apply against 
such a title as England has by prescrip- 
tion in Ireland? I at least do not feel 
qualified to decide on the issue, whether 
in law or in equity. All I know is the 
disagreeable sensation of living in one’s 
own country when there is a war of such 
kind that one does not know which side 
to take. Thousands like me desire 
neither to be identified with those who 
shot the police officer and his wife at 
Mallow, nor with the uniformed men who 
made a battue of unarmed railway ser- 
vants in revenge. This also I know: the 
shape of the whole Irish question 
has been altered for ever by the new 
act which establishes by law a parliament 
and executive for six counties of Ulster. 

Ulster has won; that can not be dis- 
puted; but the nature of Ulster’s victory 
defeats Ulster’s fundamental contention, 
which was that Ireland should continue 
to be governed from Westminster. 
Ulster’s victory takes the form of 
equipping Ulster with self-governing in- 
stitutions; and the victors, without the 
least pretense of enthusiasm, and in a 
very disgruntled frame of mind, are pre- 
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paring to work the parliament in Belfast, 
which is the only alternative to being gov- 
erned by a parliament in Dublin. But if 
any power in Ireland or in England pro- 
posed to take away from Ulster what 
Ulster so grudgingly accepts, there would 
be an outburst of fury; and it is of the 
essence of the matter that neither the 
British army nor the British navy would 
lift a hand to break down Ulster’s re- 
sistance. This may be all wrong; but is 
it surprising? At all events, it is a fact 
which governs the situation. Self-gov- 
ernment, of a limited kind, is going to 
make a start in the Northeast of Ireland; 
and the institutions thus established may 
be transformed—I believe they will be— 
but they can not be taken away. 

That is why Belfast begins to be far 
the most interesting center of Irish pol- 
itics. Everywhere else destruction is 
busy—even among the most peaceful pop- 
ulations. Sport goes on; the fishing is 
good; but one has not the same pleasure 


in it; farming goes prosperously on, but 


there is not the same profit in it, owing 
to disturbance of communications; and 
there is always the chance that your hay- 
ricks may be burnt down in retaliation 
for some one else’s attack on the police. 
In Ulster, especially in Belfast, life is on 
the surface less normal, less healthy, than 
in the rest of Ireland; the linen trade is 
passing through a grave crisis, most 
mills are shut down or on half time; and 
even in Belfast there are also restrictions 
on liberty—curfew at half past ten and 
soon. Yet, by no virtue of its own but 
as a necessity of the situation, Ulster, 
having got what it claimed—security 
from the rule of a Dublin parliament— 
is driven into constructive effort. It 
must within the next six months under- 
take the difficult but most interesting 
task of forming a new government: and 
preparations are the order of the day. 
Nobody sees clearly what will come of it: 
nobody is the least in love with the pros- 
pect: but at least in Ulster people are at 
work on a definite task, preparing to ex- 
ercise powers which have been actually 
entrusted to them. 

Such men inevitably want peace. They 
want it, not merely as a pious aspiration, 
but definitely and practically. Peace is 
a condition of success in what they are 
undertaking. They are bound not merely 
to wish for it but to work for it. This 
is a new factor of the situation. 

On the other hand, in the rest of Ire- 
land, men are still demanding in prin- 
ciple what they have not got, and can not 
get. Nine-tenths of them already regard 
a separate Republic as unattainable, yet 
very few of these nine-tenths will pub- 
licly alter or compromise this demand. 
Even the moderates, not Republicans, 
men like Sir Horace Plunkett, refuse to 
accept what is offered under the Act 
even as an instalment. Moderates and 
extremists alike hate the present condi- 


tion of things; but moderates and ex- 
tremists alike think that no actual con- 
structive work can begin until something 
has been attained which can only come 
as the result of agitation. The only dif- 
ference is that the moderates think agita- 
tion should go on without killing. In 
that frame of mind there is nothing 
likely to terminate a state of war. 

Ulster, because it has a new definite 
and concrete task to perform, may help 
Ireland to peace. The rest of Ireland, 
lest they should seem to accept on prin- 
ciple Ulster’s right to what Ulster has 
secured, show no disposition to move in 
the same direction. But they are sick 
of war, and it is possible that overtures, 
not from England but from Ulster, may 
change the face of affairs. 

It would be perfectly possible for 
Ulster under the new Act to make an of- 
fer which Ireland as a whole would cer- 
tainly accept—brushing aside the very 
small element which stands out for abso- 
lute separation. Ulster could offer that, 
if a parliament of Southern Ireland were 
formed, powers should be vested in the 
shadowy central Council which would 
make it a legislature of all Ireland. No 
sane man expects that Ulster will go to 
this length. But Ulster may conceivably 
move in this direction: perhaps more 
probably now than at another time. 

For one thing, the directing heads in 
Ulster are unsure of themselves. It is 
a community of business men, and the 
ablest among them have left politics to 
others—all the more completely because 
they were, very wisely, of opinion that 
Sir Edward Carson could direct better 
than they, in the fight centering at West- 
minster. Now, the political task is quite 
different. Sir Edward has, very wisely, 
told them that he, a Southerner by birth, 
and by habit of many years a Londoner, 
could not come and govern Ulster for 
them. They are also aware that no man 
among them has much experience of gov- 
ernment and none has shown any out- 
standing quality as a politician. All this 
makes for diffidence. Besides, they have 
sense enough to realize that it will be 
very hard to carry on government if one- 
third of their population is simply out 
to wreck the machine. They would give 
a great deal for a working agreement 
with Ulster Catholics—even if it were 
only an agreement to come in as an active 
opposition. They will certainly not offer 
to scrap their local independence, or even 
to put any vital interest under an as- 
sembly which they do not control. In 
the Council of Ireland they—represent- 
ing less than thirty per cent. of the 
total population—have an equal voting 
strength with the rest of Ireland. Even 
so they would not give up to that body 
control, for instance, of education. But 
they might conceivably delegate to it—or 
agree in advance to delegate—control of 
such uncontentious matter as National 


Insurance, Old Age Pensions, and the 
like: and by so doing give a reality to 
this body, which is a symbol as well as 
an organ—a symbol of unity. 

It is true that this proposal can not be 
formally made before their own parlia- 
ment is started and installed. Yet the 
offer could be suggested in advance by 
their leaders: and the acceptance of it 
would imply on the other hand cessation 
of war. Acceptance would mean agree- 
ment to work the Act, to seek develop- 
ment towards unity through the working 
of separate self-governing bodies. Mr. 
Devlin, the ablest politician in Ulster, 
evidently sees this, and he invites Union- 
ist Ulster to use the Act as a means 
of bringing peace. This contemplates 
mutual concessions. Mr. Devlin evidently 
thinks that the South may be won by 
Ulster’s promise to put into operation 
those powers which the Act gives for 
creating a national unity—partial or 
complete—through the institutions of 
government. The promise could have no 
effect without codperation of the two 
local and subordinate parliaments; and 
that must mean the abandonment of what 
Sinn Fein has stood for. 

None of this can come to pass at once: 
there may be delay of years. But so far 
as one can see, only on these lines is an 
advance towards peace possible. Self- 
government in Ulster can not be de- 
stroyed by any force which exists or is 
likely to exist in Ireland or in Great 
Britain. Promise must be towards unity, 
because Ireland is not likely to be satis- 
fied without the attainment in some real 
measure of national unity: and it must 
therefore be through inducing Ulster to 
pool with the rest of Ireland a sufficient 
part of the self-governing powers ac- 
corded to her and, probably, to join with 
the rest of Ireland in demanding further 
powers as well, to be jointly exercised. 
It is certain that the rest of Ireland will 
be more willing to negotiate with Ulster 
than with the British Government: cer- 
tain also that Ulster needs peace, not 
only to simplify the task of government 
but for its business existence. A feature 
of the war to-day is the economic boycott 
of goods coming from Belfast. This hits 
hard the great distributing trade of that 
town and so creates private interests 
working for an accommodation. But 
over and above all this, everybody in 
Ulster, as nearly everybody else in Ire- 
land, is sick and ashamed of this sort 
of war, which seems (except to those 
who regard ambushing policemen as 
heroic) a squalid relapse into barbarism. 
As soon as any self-governing institu- 
tion gets going anywhere in Ireland, its 
influence must of necessity make for 
peace. Ulster, and Ulster only, is ready 
to start. That is why I at least would 
say to Ulster, God bless the work! 

STEPHEN GWYNN 

County Cork, February 4 
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Correspondence 
The Mooney Case 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The propaganda for the release of 
Mooney fails to state facts of essential 
importance. These are to be found in the 
official reports of the case contained in 
volume 177, California Reports 642 and 
178, California Reports 525. 

The explosion which killed ten inno- 
cent persons and injured about fifty was 
caused by a bomb contained in a suit 
case, which was placed on the side-walk 
of the street through which a procession 
was to pass. It had a time fuse and 
exploded. The previous guilty record of 
Mooney and Billings is stated in The 
Weekly Review for February 23. They 
were suspected of the crime, their dwell- 
ings were searched, materials for mak- 
ing bombs were discovered in each, and 
amongst them a quantity of ball bear- 
ings, such as are used in making automo- 
biles and bicycles, which were the mis- 
siles driven from the exploding bomb 
that killed the persons in the street. 
Mooney and Billings were not makers or 
repairers of automobiles or bicycles, and 
they could have had no legitimate use for 
these balls. A speedy investigation was 
made; thirteen Grand Jurors certified 
that in their opinion there was probable 
cause to believe these two men to be 
guilty, and thereupon they were placed 
on trial. Each was found guilty. Mooney 
was examined personally as a witness. 
The witnesses who it is now claimed com- 
mitted perjury were also examined and 
cross-examined in open Court. On page 
656 of the Report the Court said of 
Mooney, “From the record before us it 
appears that the defendant was con- 
fronted by testimony from many sources 
which fully supports the verdict found 
by the jury. He was defended with 
great ability in the Superior Court and 
he was similarly represented in this 
Court.” Again, in the Report on 178 
California 525 the Court dwells on the 
thoroughness of the trial. 


The trial of Billings took place about 
the same time. His appeal is reported in 
34 California Appeals 549. The Court 
charged that if the jury found “that the 
defendant wilfully and unlawfully aided 
and abetted such person (who actually 
exploded the bomb) and assisted him to 
obtain, manufacture, or explode said 
bomb, then the defendant, Billings, was 
a principal in the commission of the 
crime.” This charge was held to be cor- 
rect. At page 559, the counsel for Bill- 
ings is reported as saying, “We have had 
a fair trial. We have had our trial and 
we proclaim to the world that it has 
been a fair and noble one.” On the 
same page the Court said, “The evidence 
overwhelmingly establishes the guilt of 
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the defendant.” It is true that this was 
said in the Billings case, but the cases 
were similar, the trials were held at 
about the same time, and there is every 
reason to suppose that what was true 
of one trial was true of the other. Pub- 
lic feeling against Billings was just as 
strong as it was against Mooney. In 
each case every precaution was taken to 
obtain an impartial jury. 

Let me speak from experience. I was 
in active practice at the bar for fifty 
years. In that time I tried several hun- 
dred jury cases. The examination and 
cross-examination of witnesses by able 
counsel in the presence of the Court and 
jury is well adapted to ascertain the 
truth. It is almost impossible for a wit- 
ness to commit perjury without its being 
detected at the trial. Such a process is 
far superior to any examination not un- 
der oath that can be made out of Court 
after the trial. 

There is a rule in England which 
would probably be enforced in this coun- 
try, that a new trial would not be granted 
upon an allegation of a perjury by a wit- 
ness in a previous trial unless that wit- 
ness were indicted and convicted of per- 
jury. Let us apply this rule here. One 
object of this rule is to guard against 


the danger that after the trial in open. 


Court of an important case witnesses 
who had been examined and cross-ex- 
amined publicly should be bribed out of 
Court to contradict that previous testi- 
mony. Let the parties who allege the 
innocence of Mooney procure the indict- 
ment and conviction of the witnesses who 
are alleged to have committed perjury 
at the previous trial. If that were done 
there would be some case made for his 
release. At present, in my judgment, 
there is none. 

In all the various attempts that have 
been made by his friends to obtain his 
release, I fail to find the slightest at- 
tempt to bring to justice the parties who 
were really guilty. If there was any real 
desire on their part to have justice done 
they would have aimed not only to re- 
lease their friend, but to punish those 
who were actually guilty. 

Let us look at the case from another 
aspect. Suppose it were true that the 
witnesses who identified Mooney as one 
of the two men who carried the suit case 
and put it down on the side-walk were 
mistaken in their identification. If he 
procured others to do this he was just 


as guilty of the crime as if he did it 


himself. There was a great deal of evi- 
denée, as stated by the Court, besides 
that of these particular. witnesses to 
show that he was a party to the murder. 

It has for years been shown in various 
forms to the discredit of justice in this 
country that a large proportion of mur- 
derers escape punishment. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association, through a com- 
mittee of which I have for years been 
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chairman, has successfully promoted the 
passage of legislation by which, in crim- 
inal as well as in civil cases, appeals 
should be decided on the merits without 
regard to technical errors. Similar leg- 
islation exists in California and in many 
other States. The greatest difficulty we 
have had to encounter, and the most ef- 
fective means by which criminals do 
escape, is the eagerness with which mis- 
guided persons ask clemency for the 
guilty.. They forget entirely the old 
maxim, “The judge himself is condemned 
when the guilty escape.” 
EVERETT P, WHEELER 

New York, February 24 


The Open Shop Campaign 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


In your issue of January 26 Mr. Wal- 
ter Drew, Counsel for the National Erec- 
tors’ Association, criticizes a communi- 
cation of mine with reference to the 
coming open-shop offensive. May I be 
permitted to reply? 

In that previous communication I at- 
tempted to show that the present open- 
shop campaign could not hope to enlist 
the undivided support of intelligent em- 
ployers if those behind it did not state 
definitely what kind of open shop was 
favored. Was it to be a shop squarely 
open to union and non-union labor alike, 
or was it merely a convenient slogan un- 


,der the guise of which a determined but 


hidden assault upon organized labor of 
any kind was to be launched? This was 
the essence of my whole letter and about 
this Mr. Drew is ominously silent. He 
devotes, however, some two thousand 
words to prove that, if organized labor 
were strong enough, it would undoubt- 
edly insist upon a nation-wide closed 
shop. He admits, however, that up to 
the present time organized labor has 
never urged a nation-wide strike for the 
closed shop because it did not dare risk 
its life in favor of such a plan. That is 
exactly my contention and Mr. Drew ex- 
plains much more clearly than I that, 
while organized labor looks forward to 
the distant day when it might make a 
decisive issue of the closed shop, it is 
fighting to-day primarily for no such 
ideal, much as it might wish to do so. If 
Mr. Drew disagrees with my interpreta- 
tion of his remarks and insists that the 
closed shop is a present-day danger, it 
seems to me that to rally us employers 
against the closed shop under the banner 
of an “open-shop campaign” without de- 
fining what “open shop” means is to 
befog the issue. It befogs the issue for 
two reasons—first, because, Mr. Drew 
notwithstanding, there is no such thing 
to-day as a country-wide closed-shop 
menace; and secondly, because the bare 
words “open shop” are too misleading. 
Concerning the first reason I am only too 
ready to admit that, in the words of Mr. 
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Drew, “such strikes for complete control 
of a particular industry or locality have 
been very common, as Mr. Draper must 
certainly know.” Of course I know it. In 
my letter I stated: “There have been 
strikes for the closed shop, and success- 
ful ones, too, as, for instance, in the 
printing and building trades.” I also 
added, what Mr. Drew fails to mention, 
namely, that “these closed shop successes 
have been followed by the signing of 
trade agreements the general re- 
sult of which has been stabilization of 
working conditions at least equal to, and 
in most cases superior to, the chaotic 
conditions existing before the closed shop 
régime.” Concerning the second reason 
above mentioned, I should like to repeat 
the words of the New Jersey State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has said: “A 
non-union shop is not necessarily open; it 
is often closed to union men. A union 
shop is not necessarily closed. There are 
many instances of shops where the union 
is recognized and yet no discrimination is 
allowed as between union and non-union 
workers.” 


Mr. Drew apparently believes that we 
should make a fight against organized 
labor, not only for its present sins but 
for any sins it may commit in the future. 
I believe—and I speak as an employer— 
that if we are to fight organized labor we 
must do so upon some justifiable grounds. 
To fight organized labor because it is 
organized is to disregard the great and 
lasting benefits which it has brought in 
the past to all the working classes. To 
say we are not fighting it and to fight 
it secretly is hypocritical and sure to end 
in disaster for us. The wise course, it 
seems to me, is to define the issue clearly, 
justly, and openly. By suth a course we 
automatically win half the battle before 
it begins, because we at once guarantee 
to organized labor the fruits of its legiti- 
mate victories and pave the way for the 
destruction of its illegitimate demands. 

ERNEST G. DRAPER 
President American Creosoting Company 
New York, February 3 


Psychic Reminiscences 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have followed with interest the dis- 
cussion between Professor Jastrow and 
the defenders of Dr. Crawford and 
Spiritism, in which both parties come 
out ever more victorious in their basic 
convictions. This brings back to me a 
flood of recollections from my ambitious 
youth, about thirty-five years ago, when 
a teacher of Mathematics, German, 
Greek, and, at one time, of Civil Govern- 
ment, in the Kansas City High School. 
I surrendered myself to the refined pur- 
suits of the élite of Kansas City, whose 
intellectual pendulum swung from Rob- 
ert Browning to Spiritism. The cory- 
phaeus of the new thought was Warren 


Watson, clerk of the Superior Court, and 
around him gathered the choice spirits. 
Dr. Browning, a dreamy physician with 
a greater love for Pindar and Madame 
Blavatski than for pestering patients; 
Dr. Brown, a dentist, who was more dex- 
terous with the billiard cue than with 
esoteric Browningism; Z. (I can not re- 
call his name), a lawyer, whose wisdom, 
accumulated from Blackstone, reduced 
psychic phenomena to cases of evidence, 
and myself, whom the experience gained 
as president of the Browning Society and 
of the Gaelic Society were supposed to 
have prepared for active work as a 
Psychic Research investigator. 

There was nothing amateurish about 
our research. We plunged into it with 
vim, and I brought to bear upon it all 
the verve of my Slavic education. We 
not only studied the literary sources of 
psychic phenomena, we produced them 
and examined them wherever a chance 
was offered. A near relative of Warren 
Watson gave frequent illustrations of 
mediumistic powers which consisted of 
knockings in the piano whenever she put 
her hands upon it. I regret to say that 
these phenomena were never properly 
examined, she being a lady and a rela- 
tive of our worthy president. But there 
were cases a-plenty which we scrutinized 
closely. 

The papers were full of a haunted 
house, otherwise vacant, in one of the 
suburbs. We chose a dark night and, to 
avoid publicity, went there in the most 
inconspicuous manner. To while away 
the long hours, we tried experiments in 
hypnotism, Dr. Browning acting as ex- 
perimenter. The haunted spirit did not 
materialize. I suggested an investiga- 
tion of the cellar. Here we found half 
the space only dug to the proper depth, 
the other half having the dirt almost up 
to the floor. Being the smallest and 
lithest of the Researchers, I managed to 
crawl in between the dirt and the floor, 
where I found a candlestick, a half burnt 
candle, and a pair of shoes of the Weary 
Willie variety. We emerged from the 
house to push our way through a surging 
mass of humanity that had been waiting 
for a solution of the mystery from the 
distinguished Psychic Research Society. 


A Mr. Bishop, whose marvelous mind- 
reading and recovery of lost objects was 
on everybody’s lips, came to Kansas City 
and performed to a crowded house. I 
was one of the committee upon whom he 
was to try his powers. Unfortunately 
for him I had in my early youth studied 
mind reading, card tricks, and legerde- 
main, and I knew well enough that the 
gentle, innocent public is the medium’s 
best accomplice. As he grasped my 
wrist, with the purpose that I should un- 
consciously lead him to a key hidden by 
me in the audience, my pulse was not 
awed into betrayal, and his attempt was 
a total failure. When Bishop became 


aware that I was not a fair sample of the 
innocent public but a prospective me- 
dium like himself, he did not smile as 
one augur to another, but broke forth 
into a flood of curses, in order to impress 
the expectant public with his divine mad- 
ness. 


There came to Kansas City a young 
artist, Mayer by name. I knew the poor 
chap very well. Art did not pay in those 
days in Kansas City as well as a job in 
the stockyard, and Mayer, who was re- 
duced to boarding himself, had only one 
dish left, to serve intermittently as wash- 
basin and soupbowl. Suddenly Mayer dis- 
appeared. He returned a few years later, 
looking prosperous and contented. His 
art had paid him well. He had fallen in 
with a spiritist medium who was famous 
throughout the country for the spirit 
pictures which he produced. Mayer was 
only too glad to inform me, the Psychic 
research worker, how his art had at last 
gained recognition. He would sit under 
cover and would with great facility 
sketch a likeness of the client, while the 
medium elicited all the information 
which would make the sketch more than 
a feigned resemblance to the spirit. The 
hazy face bridged over from the visible 
client to the invisible spirit and was in- 
variably satisfactory. 

The spiritualists never gave up the 
hope of converting me. A Mr. Olmstead 
came once to me and told me that at last 
he had found a famous slate-writing 
medium, whose performances were mir- 
aculous. We went to the medium and 
met him at the door, just as he was going 
out to fetch a jug of beer. He tried the 
usual trick of a medium to postpone the 
meeting, by registering for a future 
date, in order to gain time:in which to 
gather information about me. I was 
adamant, and my sad expressions be- 
spoke a host of spirit relatives with 
whom I must speak at once. He took me 
to a small room, placed me in a chair, 
put three slates on my head, which I held 
with thumb and index finger on each 
side. After a while my hands became 
numb. He told me to drop now one hand, 
now another, and rest it. Unfortunately 
for him a black curtain in front of me 
turned my eyeglasses into a mirror, and 
I could see that the medium behind me 
removed the middle slate, while my one 
numb hand was unable to perceive the 
difference between two slates and three, 
and substituted another before my sec- 
ond hand returned to its place. 


At that time Kansas City became the 
home of the best known materializing 
medium, Thomas Mott, whose name 
eventually got into the encyclopedias. His 
house was always crowded with anxious 
relatives of the departed, and it was with 
some difficulty that I obtained a sitting. 
There were present a judge, a physician, 
a Quakeress; and the music of the music 
box, the singing of the doxology, and 
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the subdued lights put us all in an ex- 
pectant mood. Then I was called to the 
box in which Mott was in a trance, and 
spirit forms flitted by who claimed to 
be my relatives. Two grandfathers ap- 
peared, albeit one of my grandfathers 
was still alive, and other members of 
my family, of whose existence I there 
learned for the first time. 

The visit was repeated, with no better 
results. Later, a Mrs. Rease, who was 
connected with a local paper, succeeded 
in injecting some aniline dye into the 
box, and by the presence of the dye on 
Mott’s face proved conclusively that he 
was himself the several ghosts. Mott was 
sued for obtaining money under false 
pretenses, and the case was heard for 
many days before hundreds of interested 
auditors. I attended many of these 
hearings, and was struck by the inade- 
quacy and perversity of human testi- 
mony, where the matter of faith was 
concerned. Mott was driven out of town, 
but his worshipers are still quite un- 
willing to hear the facts. 

All I can say is this: I have faithfully 
investigated hundreds of cases of spir- 
itual phenomena, each time guarding my- 
self to the best of my knowledge against 
deception, and not one has come to my 
knowledge that was not the result of a 
conscious fraud. It has been my fortune 
to come in contact with some of the most 
prominent mediums, but I have still to 
see a genuine case. My mind is open, I 
have enjoyed the acquaintance and 
friendship of the very intelligent Pro- 
fessor Hyslop, and honor his courage in 
investigating the supernatural phenom- 
ena, but even he has not been able to 
change my view of the phenomena which 
I have personally investigated. 

LEO WIENER 

Cambridge, Mass., January 4 


The Decay of Proof-reading 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Time was when books were issued 
with a sheet of errata inserted, almost 
as a matter of course. It was an 
acknowledgment of human fallibility, 
but an honest avowal that disarmed the 
captious. One realized that author and 
printer had labored together conscien- 
tiously to present a clean text and, if 
they had failed, were anxious to atone by 
the display of as many of their errors 
as they could themselves bring to light. 
This practice was not confined to learned 
works, where meticulous accuracy might 
be assumed by the reader—and no allow- 
ances made; lists of errata often ap- 
peared in books of more general interest, 
the value of which could not be so seri- 
ously marred by a misplaced comma or 
the use of “God” for “clod”. It was a 
decent habit, altogether, betokening at 
once carefulness and downright honesty. 

Much of the credit for the careful 


proof-reading, to which the practice was 
an index, must undoubtedly be given to 
the readers employed by the printers 
themselves. It is not to be supposed that 
authors have ever standardized their 


orthography completely, or been per-. 


fectly consistent in the use of the hyphen. 
Even before the days of the hot-house 
forcing that prevails at present—to 
write one’s first book of poems at eight 
and one’s first novel at nine, or to be- 
come the commentator on life and man- 
ners at ten, seems now to be the rule— 
even in the era when writers were ex- 
pected to be grown-up and educated, it 
is improbable that every one of them had 
the eye to deal adequately with a set of 
proofs. But the proof-readers upheld 
them, caught the errors they had com- 
mitted or had passed, and sent forth 
books so free from mistakes that pages 
of errata were possible. 


Such lists would be ridiculous now. As 
a confession of honorable failure, when 
the printed sheets had been properly 
gleaned, they were in place; but in these 
degenerate times they would be a joke. 
For apparently the worthy race of proof- 
readers has perished from the earth—or 
at. least from the western hemisphere. 
Galleys come from the printer, to be 
sure, with a few perfunctory corrections, 
which indicate that some one—imper- 
fectly acquainted with English syntax 
and the art of punctuation—has cast a 
negligent eye down the lines. But that 
is all. Woe to the author who trusts to 
such carelessness and uninformed re- 
vision! Nothing but the dexterity of 
the linotype operator can save him from 
seeming to have written nonsense. 


This is the language of bitter com- 
plaint, I know well, and will awake little 
sympathy in those who do not care 
whether a quotation is closed at both 
ends with the proper marks, and who 
do not mind meeting such little puzzles 
as “raiment” for ‘variant’, or “‘bother” 
for “‘brother,” on the printed page. Some 
persons may even prefer to read: “He 
was the rank and grievous toy of her 
early days and love’, though the author 
really wrote: “He was the frank and 
generous boy’. But most of us surely 
like to meet our anagrams after due 
warning, not unexpectedly encountered 
in serious fiction or vivacious annals of 
the Great War. We have cause, I be- 
lieve, for very serious complaint. We 
may even go so far as to ask whether 
nothing can be done about it. 

The best evidence that the fault lies 
where I have placed it, at the door of 
the proof-readers, is the fact that Eng- 
lish books republished in America furn- 
ish the most frequent and shocking mis- 
prints. One can not read a contemporary 
English novel or volume of essays or 
verse in an American edition without 
having one’s eye constantly offended by 
careless errors. I can not believe, for ex- 


ample, that Mr. Conrad—admittedly a 
master of English prose—does not know 
the difference between the verbs “lie” 
and “lay”; yet he is made to ignore it 
by his exceedingly reputable New York 
publisher. Indeed, I know of no English 
author whose very words one can hope 
to read in an American edition unless it 
be Mr. Kipling, who has always, I am led 
to believe, insisted on revising his own 
proofs, in spite of difficulties in time and 
space. In the case of other men, one 
reads what some by no means lynx-eyed 
censor literarum of the office chooses to 
pass as sufficiently near the mark to ful- 
fill all requirements. One reads an in- 
terpretation, a rearrangement, of the 
author, which may be highly piquant or 
amusing, but is certainly something dif- 
ferent. Would it not be a good notion, 
in these circumstances, for our publish- 
ers to issue English books with definite 
acknowledgment on title-pages of the 
proof-reader’s collaboration?: “Hugh 
Walpole,” for example, ‘Revised by 
John—or Jane—Smith”’. 

Publishers and printers are not ex- 
empt, I well know, from the troubles that 
ravage the world to-day. It is not im- 
possible that they will enter the plea 
non possumus when entreated to dismiss 
Mr. (or Miss) Slipslop from their em- 
ploy and get in a competent person. Still, 
I can not but think them too lenient of the 
errors that are committed under their 
imprints, and too little zealous to cor- 
rect them. Possibly they can not find 
any watch-dog of letters so divinely ap- 
pointed to the task as that old man at 
the Clarendon Press, now long ago, who 
corrected the proofs of works in Hebrew 
and the like with absolute accuracy, 
though he knew no word of those 
tongues. He was the master of his craft, 
no doubt, since he would permit the 
learned divines whose labors he over- 
saw to vary a character by not so much 
as the tenth part of a hair without show- 
ing cause. Probably even the Oxford 
Press will not see his like again. But 
the modest competence necessary to the 
production of a novel or book of essays 
with a clean text should be obtainable 
even in these times; or at least an effort 
ought to be made in that direction. 


Perhaps if the public would demand 
reform, something could be accomp- 
lished. I do not know. Perhaps proof- 
readers are not dead, but only careless 
and somnolent. Again, I do not know. I 
am merely aware that my eyes are too 
frequently affronted by chronic pie in 
the books of the day. Wherefore I make 
this complaint. There may be other 
readers in the land who share my feel- 
ings. If so, I hope they will make their 
discomfort known. Certainly we should 
not allow proof-reading, already in a sad 
decline, to become an entirely lost art. 

GORDON HALL GEROULD 

Princeton, N. J., February 25 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


A CAsE IN CAmeErA, by Oliver Onions. 
Macmillan. 


A mystery novel. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A ForEIGN MINISTER 

(Memoirs of Alexander Iswolsky). 

’ Translated by Charles Louis Seeger. 
Doubleday. 


The author was Russian Minister 


of Foreign Affairs, 1906-1910, and 
Ambassador to France, 1910-1917. 


“Foixs,” by Victor Murdock. Macmillan. 


Brief character sketches of many 
kinds of men and women in a 
Middle Western town. 


STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, re- 
told by Logan Pearsall Smith. John 
W. Luce & Co. 


Not a Sunday School book. 


“FINHE Raja of Rukh as a Book Lover” 

might be the title of a brief essay. 
Failing that, I will devote a paragraph to 
him and his literary tastes. The Raja, 
it is hardly necessary to explain, is the 
villain of Mr. Archer’s play, ‘““The Green 
Goddess,” and he is portrayed perfectly 
by Mr. George Arliss. It will not tres- 
pass upon Mr. Firkins’s province if I 
record my satisfaction at his appearance 
in literature. A number of years ago I 
made a brief study of the nationality of 
villains, and a few papers and magazines 
‘were good enough to comment upon my 
investigations. Pointing out that east- 
ward the course of villainy takes its way, 
I observed that the smooth and diabolical 
Russian prince had passed his prime as 
the chief worker of evil in novel or play 
written in English, and that the satanic 
Far Easterner was showing above the 
horizon. Since that time certain Orientals, 
Fu-Manchu and others, have represented 
the powers of darkness between book- 
covers or upon the stage. But they were 
more like elemental forces of nature than 
like men. Mr. Archer has created a real 
villain—he is polished, he is often mild, 
but he satisfies. I would cite him for the 
Order of Villainy, First Class, with the 
Palm. 

His visible books are few, but his read- 
ing has been wide. He took an excellent 
degree at Cambridge, so he says, and he 
never boasts. Upon the table of the room 
where he entertains his English guests 
are four or five volumes. They look a 
little like the Six Well-Bound Books, 
which interior decorators permit, be- 
tween book-ends, as the sole literary ra- 
tion of a correctly,furnished drawing- 
room. But they include a volume or two 
of Bernard Shaw, the real thing, too, I 
think, with the blue covers and the paper 


_ series, 


label. The Raja had imported the 
American edition from Brentano’s— 
perhaps from their Paris agency. There 
is also at least one title by Anatole France 
—we are not told which it is. ‘“‘We are 
still in the Anatole France period,” he 
tells the Major’s wife. That is all we 
learn directly about the Raja’s current 
reading, although we feel certain that 
he admires Nietzsche and Bernhardi. 
But he knows the older poetry and in- 
dulges in one quotation which if in- 
evitable was absolutely felicitous. This 
is when he blows his whistle to summons 
his modern body-guard to spring from 
concealment and surround him—at Pre- 
sent Arms. They appear from nowhere 
in a flash, and astonish the English vis- 
itors. There is only one quotation which 
fits the incident, and it is made in the 
delicious, dry voice of Mr. Arliss: 

These are Clan Alpine’s warriors true, 

And, Saxon, I am Roderick Dhu! 

“As a critic of verse my predilections 
are towards the musical and rounded 
forms, and away from the half-said, half- 
conceived infantilities and whimsicalities 
of the dominant American school.” So 
writes Mr. Maxwell Anderson in The 
Measure, a journal of poetry (Frank 
Shay). And. The Measure, in its first 
number, is hospitable towards musical 
and rounded verse, so far as it is possible 
to interest the “younger choir” in it. Mr. 
Shay himself, in his attractive chap-book 
Salvo, doubtless feels happier 
when he is collecting sailor chanties like 
those included in his “Iron Men and 
Wooden Ships” than when he lets Miss 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and Miss Hilde- 
garde Flanner inscribe items like this— 
it is called “Purple Iris”: 

I could drown 

In one deep petal. 
My impulse is to reply: 

Don’t let me 

Stop you. 

The only trouble with collecting and 
printing “Whiskey Johnny” and ‘Paddy 
Doyle” and other chanties, as Mr. Shay 
has done, is that you would rather hear 
them sung. 

For Miss Millay and Miss Flanner (in 
“A Few Figs from Thistles” and ‘This 
Morning”) it seems curious that Amer- 
ican poets should choose to imitate the 
Velvet Jacket school of British literature, 
thirty years after it has expired. Mr. F. 
Anstey paid his respects to it in a num- 
ber of quatrains. Here are two: 


DISENCHANTMENT 

My Love has sicklied unto Loath, 
And foul seems all that fair I fancied— 

The lily’s sheen a leprous growth, 

The very buttercups are rancid. 


Written 
Stanza in Depression Near Dulwich 


The lark soars up in the air; 
The toad sits tight in his hole; 

And I would I were certain which of the pair 
Were the truer type of my soul! 


“Ex-King Constantine and the War” 
(London: Hutchinson) is by the Ex- 
King’s former secretary, George M. 
Mélas. (The King, by the way, is now 
an Ex-Ex-King—harrow and alas.) It 
is about palace intrigue, and diplomatic 
gossip, and Balkan plot and scheme, 
agent and spy, bribery of the press—a 
horrid mass of back-biting and betrayal, 
till your head aches. It confirms my be- 
lief that the one reliable text-book to 
Balkan politics is Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers’ “A King and a Few Dukes.” 
When the King of Boznovia, in that 
illuminating work, comes down to the 
butler’s pantry in his silver helmet to 
get some beer, somebody warns him that 
he is dripping candle wax all over his 
dressing gown. “Dressing gown!” 
yawned the King, “it’s my coronation 
robe; I haven’t a dressing gown to my 
back: 


When you have acquired the desicca- 
tion required of a librarian you may find 
fun even in an index or a table of con- 
tents. A readable index is sign of a good 
book. And that sentence sounds like a 
quotation from the book I am think- 
ing about—‘“‘Kentucky Superstitions” 
by D. L. Thomas and Lucy B. Thomas 
(Princeton. Univ. Press). It has a 
delightful index. And its collection of 


Signs, omens, and beliefs about lost 
articles, marriage, death and burial, 
sneezes, cures and _ preventives, fire, 


dreams, moon and signs of the zodiac, 
luck at cards, witches and hoodoos, and 
many other matters, make it a handy 
work of reference in any family. Handy, 
that is, if the charms are good outside 
Kentucky. Some of them are a bit com- 
plicated—I am not sure that the reward 
is worth the trouble in this one: “After 
you have taken a newly made quilt from 
the frame, toss a cat into it to make the 
quilt puff out. The girl that the cat goes 
towards will be married first.” Is it an 
adequate repayment for walking twenty- 
one rails of a railroad track to find under 
the twenty-first a hair of the same color 
as that of your destined husband or 
wife? “Turkeys dance before rain” says 
the book. I wonder if it is so; I would 
like to see them. “There will be rain if 
mice cry loudly at night.’”’ Here is one 
with inter-state jurisdiction: “To kill a 
toad will cause rain.” I can vouch for 
that, absolutely; it was true in Massa- 
chusetts as far back as 1888. Nobody 
ever killed a toad then without at least a 
shower, some time within a week or two. 
Tom Sawyer never knew this one: “If 
you are troubled by witches, it is a good 
plan to sleep with a meal sifter over the 
face. When the witches come to worry 
you, they are compelled to pass back and 
forth through every mesh. By this time 
you will have had sufficient sleep and can 
get up.” 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Some More Truth About 
the Puritans 


LireRARY CULTURE IN Earty New ENGLAND, 
1629-1730. By the late Thomas Goddard 
Wright. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 


ITHER a happy coincidence or nice 
planning has brought “Literary Cul- 
ture in Early New England” to publica- 
tion in the midst of the tercentenary 
period. It is both by, and in memory 
of, Thomas Goddard Wright, late in- 
structor in English in Yale University; 
and it is a reassuringly ample and ac- 
curate array of facts which may serve 
as corrective for the platitudinous adula- 
tion of celebration orators as well as for 
the abusive broadsides of the anti-Puri- 
tans. In the conflict between fact and 
prejudice there is no particular reply to 
be made to the Puritaniac who is at the 
moment for canonizing all the fore- 
fathers. But this book should be genially 
recommended to the antis, if only be- 
cause they have such a thorough-going 
dislike for Puritans, for information 
about them, and for the college profes- 
sors—‘‘so toneless, so hopeless, so crab- 
bed, so dreary, so drab’—who tactlessly 
go on compiling it. 

For the “younger set,” as one of them 
calls the rest of them—though a little 
invidiously to some of us who are not 
yet in wheel chairs—will be no less bored 
by a compilation of facts than they would 
be by a pedantic inquiry as to what they 
mean by Puritanism or the Puritan. 
They have never told us, so that we are 
left to infer that he is something quite 
American, compounded from the smug- 
ness of Cotton Mather, the austerity of 
Jonathan Edwards, the strident angu- 
larity of Bernard Shaw’s Mrs. Dudgeon, 
and her gift of self-denial extended to 
the others-denial as incarnated in An- 
thony Comstock. It is a caricature and 
not even a native one. Sir Toby’s re- 
mark celebrated the case of Virtue vs. 
Cakes-and-Ale only after it had been in 
court for generations. Ben Jonson took 
his fling; Prynne and Collier gave new 
grounds for attack; Thomas Morton and 
Nathaniel Ward joined the fray in Mass- 
achusetts with books that too few have 
enjoyed; and so the apostolic succession 
has continued on both sides the contro- 
versy till we come to Aiken vs. Unter- 
meyer, Dreiser vs. More, and Hackett vs. 
William Allen White. 

At which point we come to the as- 
sumption that Puritanism has one domi- 
nant and almost exclusive trait, a belief 
in ethical standards and a ruthless will 
to impose them on a recalcitrant world. 
Of course it would be equally fair to 
say that the anti-Puritan, not content 
with ignoring ethical standards in art, 


insists on utterly repudiating them in 
life; but the only rejoinder worth making 
is the friendly suggestion that the 
younger set, when they feel most 
violently, should substitute for Puritan- 
ism a word of their own coinage—Com- 
stockery—and that, when they want rein- 
forcement, they go to some other author- 
ity than the accumulating anthology of 
caricature. Dr. Wright’s monograph, 
for example, would supply them with 
both facts and ideas from which they 
might derive profit. 

Not that there is any argumentative 
thesis advanced or concealed in the book. 
It simply demonstrates that among the 
early settlers in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut there was a noteworthy propor- 
tion of gentlemen and scholars during 
the first hundred years. They had their 
private libraries. They were forever 
buying, borrowing, and corresponding 
about books. And these books were in- 
variably classifiable into theological, 
classical, scientific, and military works. 
If no modern librarian would accept such 
a system, for it is in truth complexly 
overlapping, it has at least equal merits 
with the first Harvard catalogues in 
which the books were listed as Folios, 
Quartos, Octavos, etc., and Supplement- 
ary. Miles Standish’s collection has been 
too often cited; a note from dealer to 
purchaser in 1634 is quite as typical and 
briefer: 


I have here alsoe sent you a few others, which 
if you like not, I pray send them againe, or any 
of them. 

Mercurius Redivivus per Norton 
The Rarities of Cochin China 
Wingates Logarithmes 

An English Grammer 

The Gunner’s Dialogue 
Bedwell’s Messolabium. 


It was only a natural consequence of 
the regulation requiring students at Har- 
vard to recite and converse in Latin for 
the reading of it to continue in every 
kind of learned work; so that in a library 
of 1686 it is not surprising that out of 
218 books on mathematics, astronomy, 
and history, 160 were in Latin. But it 
is not quite so easy to rejoice in the list 
of books supplied to William Adams by 
his reverend father when the boy set 
out for Yale in 1726. Out of thirty- 
three—supplemented by ‘“‘some of his 
father’s sermons’—after fifteen Greek 
and Latin texts, a couple in English, and 
a singing book or two, come four Bibles 
or Testaments in three tongues, a 
Catechism, and four tracts culminating 
with “A Call to Backsliders” and “The 
Penitent Prodigal.” William was amply 
forewarned and forearmed, and William’s 
father would justify some of the harsher 
strictures of the anti-Puritans if he had 
been a prevailing type. The outstanding 
features, however, of the early libraries 
were the presence of so many works in 
Latin, and of so few works of con- 
temporary English literature. 


* tendencies 


The contact during these early years 
between the reading men of the old coun- 
try and the new was close and friendly. 
Many of the first sojourners ended their 
lives back at home; those who remained 
here continued old friendships; during 
the Commonwealth New England con- 


tributed soldiers and preachers to the. 


Cromwell régime; there was an actual 
exchange of students between the uni- 
versities and the colleges; friendly serv- 
ices were done for Harvard and Yale by 
such different types as Sir Kenelm 
Digby, genial dilettante, Thomas Hollis, 
scholarly patron, and Bishop Berkeley, 
churchman. And most significant of all, 
there was a slender but unbroken suc- 
cession of members, and of contributors 
to the many-sided researches, of the 
Royal Society. 

In his chapters on “The Production of 
Literature” in the first century of New 
England life, Dr. Wright was extremely 
modest in his claims—apologetic in the 
old sense, if not in the more modern. 
Writing historically, he made a sound 
observation which never seems to have 
occurred to the hysterically speaking 
anti-Puritans. Early New. England 
ought hardly to be set in comparison 
with all time and all England. “It would 
be fairer to compare the colonies with 
some district of England—to compare 
Boston in New England and the district 
around it with Boston in Old England 
and the surrounding county of Lincoln- 
shire . . Such limited literary activity 
as these names [of 17th century Lincoln- 
shire] represent would not indicate that 
New England was, by comparison, sterile 
soil for literature.” 

Throughout the book the schooled ob- 
server can see two strong cultural 
continually cropping out, 
though quite unemphasized by the 
author. One is the steady incursions of 
unorthodoxy which gave rise to such racy 
writing as Thomas Morton’s “New Eng- 
land Canaan” and Ward’s “Simple 
Cobler of Aggawamm’’; and the other is 
the mellowing invasion of the Puritan 
precincts by secular, not to say ungodly, 
literature, as in the case of Bishop 
Berkeley’s gift to Yale of over 1,000 
volumes, including the best of English 
literature from Shakespeare and Bacon 


to Pope, Gay, and Swift, with several: 


volumes of plays—even Wycherley’s; or 
as in the case of Robert Boulton’s ship- 
ment of 800 books on consignment, which 
included toward the end of the list: 


12 dr Faustus 

12 Joviall Garland 
12 Crown Garland 8 Scoggins jests 

6 Garland of delight 4 Mandevills travels 

4 pack cards 

Here is a photographic picture—like 
Miss Manscom’s “‘The Heart of the Puri- 
tan” of a year or two ago—which neither 
flatters nor disparages; a picture which 
reveals that, while life among the fore- 


6 fortunatus 
6 royall arbours 
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fathers was not all cakes-and-ale, it was 
not totally overwhelmed by virtue. Af- 
ter all, Hawthorne has doubtless drawn 
a better indictment against the Puritan 
than any other American—his entire out- 
put amounts to little more; and Matthew 
Arnold quite as good a one as any other 
Englishman. “Culture and Anarchy” 
presents the whole problem, and one 
chapter, which need not be specified for 
any cultured anarchist, the case against 
the Hebraists. 


The refrain of the anti-Puritans is 
rather like ‘““Yankee Doodle” in its his- 
tory and in its appeal. The tune was 
an old one, and the words a ballad com- 
posite aimed in derision at a New Eng- 
land type. For a decade it was nothing 
more, until with the exploits at Concord 
and Lexington it became a rallying call 
for all the stalwarts of the colonies. So 
it has continued ever since; and so the 
anti-Puritan refrain may stir the pulse 
of the traditionalists as the “younger 
set” pipe it in this anniversary year. 
One can imagine a section of a Ter- 
centenary parade wheeling out of Green- 
wich Village and up through Washington 
Square: 


THE YANKEE DOODLE BAND 


A Float 
Drawn by sixteen college professors 
(“Toneless, hopeless, crabbed, dreary, drab’’) 


Driver and Drum Major, H. L. Mencken 
Footmen, Messrs. Nathan and Frank 


The Band 
(Playing “Yankee Doodle” to a trombone coun- 
terpoint of “Onward Christian Soldiers” by 
Gerald Stanley Lee) 


Snare Drums, E. A. Boyd, Van Wyck Brooks, 
et alii 


Bass Drum, Theodore Dreiser 
and 
Piccolo, Francis Hackett 


It needs no “Long live the younger set’’ 
from any professor to keep them alive, 
nor any vocal assurance that it seems no 
more than sane—though sometimes less 
than safe—to wish them old age and 
prosperity. They must press on in pur- 
suit of their desperate design to “In- 
struct the young, reform the old, correct 
the town, and castigate the age.” Per- 
haps in time they will learn to turn the 
trick as cheerfully as did the Salma- 
gundis and the Croakers, their earliest 
New York predecessors. In the mean- 
while we can recommend to their atten- 
tion such books as Dr. Wright’s, and 
follow the blithe example of Johnny 
Armstrong, best of sportsmen; and when 
they next have at us and our kind with 
their “Down with the Puritan and the 
professoriate,” we may haply reply with 
Johnny: 

I am a little hurt, but I am not slain, 


I'll lay me down for to bleed a while, 
And then I'll rise and fight with you again. 


Percy H. BOYNTON 


Who Reads a Canadian Book 


A History or EnciisH-CANADIAN LITERATURE 
TO THE CONFEDERATION. By Ray Palmer 
Baker, Ph.D. Harvard University Press. 
ANADA is the Cinderella of nations. 

England and the United States have 
played’ the proud Elder Sisters, drawing 
all eyes upon themselves, and neglecting 
or patronizing the growing young thing 
so busy about the domestic hearth. The 
fairy prince who wooed her from her ob- 
scurity was named Danger; she loved 
his bright face from their first meeting; 
and, in the fierce glare of a world war, 
she stood forth revealed in beauty, and 
power, and victory, like the Lady 

Knight of Spenser’s elfin dream. 


Has she a soul? Or is she an Undine 
waiting for one to come? “My Ameri- 
can friends were full of kindly scorn 
when I announced that I was going to 
Canada. ‘A country without a soul!’ they 
cried, and pressed books upon me, to be- 
friend me through that Philistine wil- 
derness.” So wrote Rupert Brooke in 
1913. Now a Harvard man has made 
amends for this Harvardian affront; he 
has discovered the soul of Canada, in 
other words, her literature. He has 
studied it, he has come to understand it, 
and, best of all, he has depicted it in a 
way which can only be termed wholly 
admirable. 


The period Dr. Baker selected to study 
is from the beginning of things down to 
Confederation, and, though Canadian 
literature is a double stream, united yet 
distinct, like the confluence of the St. 
Lawrence and the Ottawa, he has con- 
centrated upon the English side. No 
fault can be found with the thoroughness 
of his preparation; he has consulted some 
three thousand works; he has dug deep 
for his levels; his foundations are solidly 
based. If anything has escaped his 
search, it would be very difficult of ac- 
cess, like the files of eighteenth-century 
Gazettes and Chronicles preserved at Hali- 
fax. Again, his method is worthy of 
every commendation. He has avoided the 
biographical catalogue without perspec- 
tive or arrangement, and, studying his- 
tory with diligence and sympathy, he has 
perceived the streams of tendency, the 
currents of thought which have produced 
the literature. His sketch therefore pos- 
sesses a vital unity. And he has attained 
to the point of view of the native-born, 
and “the life we live and know.” His 
third great merit is his style, which is 
clear, pointed, taking. His page is filled 
with definite fact and concrete statement, 
but it is not overburdened; and the gen- 
eral outline is never for a moment 
blurred. 

In the history of Canadian literature 
the primacy goes to Nova Scotia. Of the 
nine provinces forming the Dominion it 
was first among those speaking English 
to have a modern government. That pri- 


macy was determined by geography. Be- 
ing nearest to England and to New Eng- 
land, Nova Scotia was easiest of access 
to emigrants from both countries. The 
establishment of Halifax in 1749 as the 
new capital gave the province a centre 
of culture, which the outside world does 
not even yet appreciate fully. From its 
foundation, it was a garrison town and a 
naval base, in many aspects an English 
city on this side of the Atlantic. Halifax 
had its plays, its concerts, its books, and 
book auctions, and book-sellers as early 
as the Revolutionary War. One book- 
seller, in 1779, advertised Milton, Rous- 
seau’s works (in French), Pascal, Ovid, 
Virgil, Horace, Terence, “and sundry 
other books too numerous to enumerate.” 
Somewhat later, an officer of the garri- 
son offered a course of lectures ‘‘on the 
recent discoveries of Mr. Lavoisier.” In 
the year of the Rights of Man, Halifax 
had a magazine of its own, an eighty- 
page, double-column monthly. The 
Wilkes controversy was followed with 
eagerness. The hospitality of Halifax 
merchants, the gaiety of Halifax society 
in the eighteenth century were famous. 


From such a city it is not strange that 
two writers should come whose names 
are known far beyond the borders of their 
native province. Howe, the orator, 
statesman, and publicist, the great trib- 
une of the plebs, who won the cause of 
democracy without shedding a drop of 
blood, is the most interesting figure in 
Canadian political history. Of Howe’s 
speeches Dr. Baker writes, “‘In intimacy 
and charm there had been nothing to 
compare with them. One has but to 
glance at the stately discourses of the 
Loyalists who formed the Compacts, or 
even the classical addresses of the New 
England orators, to realize the advent 
of a new ideal.’ The curious feature of 
Howe’s speeches is that they read well 
and bear analysis. His power as a pub- 
licist is best seen in his famous letters 
to Lord John Russell on the organization 
of the Empire. 


Howe was also a great journalist. He 
belonged to the new order of Preaching 
Friars, noted by Professor Teufels- 
droeckh, who settle in every village and 
build pulpits which they call newspapers. 
In his newspeper appeared a new figure 
in literature, Sam Slick, the embodiment 
of Yankee smartness and shrewd, satiri- 
cal common sense. A young lawyer, 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton, created 
this character in his “Recollections of 
Nova Scotia,” and so became the father 
of American humor. The popularity of 
“The Clockmaker” was immediate and 
immense. Justin McCarthy reports that 
the sayings of Sam Slick were as well 
known in his time in London as the say- 
ings of Sam Weller. 

To the picturesque personality of 
Richardson the novelist, to Heavysege 
and Sangster the poets, Dr. Baker is 
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equally fair and discriminating. About 
these outstanding figures, he sketches 
in the less significant achievements in 
history, natural science, memoirs, jour- 
nalism. In thoroughness, proportion, 
temper, this outline of Canadian Litera- 
ture can hardly be surpassed. The work 
is done once for all. It is to be hoped 
that Dr. Baker will continue and com- 
plete the series so brilliantly begun. 
Sydney Smith’s jeering question regard- 
ing American literature has often been 
repeated regarding Canadian literature; 
but the effect of this little treatise upon 
the reader will be to send him direct to 
the books so alluringly disposed to view. 
ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


The History of a Family 
Enterprise 


E. T. pu Pont pe Nemours & Company. A 
History, 1802-1902. By B. G. du Pont. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
HIS book was a happy disappoint- 
ment to the reviewer who, mindful 

of the many dreary financial hagiogra- 
phies through which he had plodded his 
weary way since the “Captains-of-Indus- 
try” days of twenty years ago, was al- 
ready tired (of a journey not yet begun) 
after merely reading the title. It is little 
more than an outline sketch of a family 
and an industry, tantalizing in its reti- 
cences, breaking off time and again at a 
most interesting point (where an inti- 
mate irrelevance would have been very 
helpful!) to resume the tracing of dull 
frontier lines of facts. Nevertheless, it 
requires but a moderate sequel of imagi- 
native capacity on the reader’s part to 
enable him to get a picture from these 
pages of something very human indeed, 
and to one who has some knowledge of 
the hazards of human enterprise, and the 
price at which conspicuous success is at- 
tained, the story is fascinatingly sup- 
portive. 

The process of making an English lawn 
is in effect very simple; you have only to 
roll it and mow it for a hundred years. 
For a hundred years the du Ponts rolled 

and mowed their lawn with continuity 

and concentration. It was always a 

united family patriarchally organized 

and jealously united in the family enter- 
prise. 

“The business was entirely managed 
by the senior partner. It was customary 
for him to consult the other men in mat- 
ters that concerned their departments of 
the industry, but he was in no way bound 
to accept their advice, and tradition made 
them hesitate to offer it or to ask ques- 
tions. The head of the firm was ex officio 
head of the family. The homes of the 
different partners belonged to the com- 
pany and it made any additions or im- 
provements that were necessary and took 
no rental. For the first sixty years of its 
existence the individual partners didn’t 


even own horses; when a carriage was 
wanted a message was sent to the office 
and a vehicle of some sort usually ar- 
rived in due time—there were never any 
too many of them. Checks were cashed 
at the office and all mail went through the 
office and was usually sorted by the head 
of the firm himself. The houses were 
near together and the partners were men 
of very simple and domestic tastes, to 
whom it would never have occurred to 
want more money than was necessary for 
the needs of their quiet lives. No one of 
them ever thought of drawing his full 
income; they gave their allegiance to the 
company and its chief and with it all 
their ability and confidence” (pp. 140- 
141). In 1875 the head of the firm wrote 
to an engineer who applied for work— 
“We build our own machinery ; draw our 
own plans; make our own patterns; and 
have never employed anyone to design or 
construct our mills or machinery, dams 
or races, roads or anything else; being 
our OWn engineers and superintendents 
of all work done at our mills, both here 
and in Pennsylvania” (p. 109). In 1889 
General du Pont wrote to one of his 
agents—“‘We are a partnership—a firm 
composed of individuals. We are not an 
incorporated company, nor have we ever 
been a corporation. We have always 
been a firm and never had but the one 
firm name. . Our mode to-day is 
the same as it has been since our firm 
was established very nearly a hundred 
years ago and we expect to continue a 
hundred years more in the same way” 
(pp. 129-130). 

The firm passed in 1902 into the Com- 
pany, at a value of $12,000,000. The 
Company to-day has property valued at 
about $120,000,000. Whatever may be 
the history of the next hundred years of 
the Company, it will not match that of 
the last for interest, however largely it 
may bulk in the pages of statistical man- 
uals. 

THOMAS F. WooDLOcK 


Joseph Hodges Choate 


Tue Lire or JosEpH Hopces Cuoate. As 
gathered chiefly from his letters. By Ed- 
ward Sanford Martin. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

HOATE’S life stretched over eighty- 

five years. When in 1832 it began, 
the memories of the Napoleonic Wars 
were still fresh. The Emperor himself 
had passed away not much more than 
ten years before. Wellington had two 
decades still left to him. For sixteen 
years yet to come, Metternich was to 
dominate the politics of much of the 

Continent. It was ended in May, 1917, 

by his exertions in welcoming to New 

York Balfour, Viviani, and Joffre, here 

to counsel with us how to save the world 

from a peril every whit as deadly as that 
with which the ambitions of the great 

Corsican had once menaced it. 


When he was born, Andrew Jackson 
had not finished his first Presidential 
term. When he died, Woodrow Wilson 
had entered upon his second. In the 
early thirties, the United States had 
some fourteen millions of people, about 
one-half as many as had then con- 
temporary France, and less than one- 
seventh of the number who made up our 
population when we went into the World 
War. In his infancy, there were only 
two States west of the Mississippi. At 
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the last Presidential election of his life- . 


time, the successful candidate won by 
a comparatively narrow electoral ma- 
jority, because he carried eighteen out 
of the twenty-two trans-Mississippi com- 
monwealths. 


Except for the one-sixty-fourth of his 
blood derived from his Channel Island 
ancestor, Philippe L’Anglais, the Philip 
English of Salem Witchcraft days, he 
was of pure English descent, as were al- 
most all of the Massachusetts folk of the 
first three or four decades of the last 
century. He lived to see the original 
Yankee stock in a small and rapidly di- 
minishing minority of the inhabitants 
of the Bay State, while in the City of 
New York, in which his last sixty-two 


years were passed, the overwhelming 


majority of the population had them- 
selves come from abroad during his life- 
time, or were the descendants of those 
who had. In his childhood, even in 
Southern New England, agriculture was 
still the dominant industry. Boston was 
then no more populous than is Saginaw 
today, and his birthplace, Salem, with 
fewer than fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
was still the second city of the State. In 
his old age, nine out of every ten of its 
residents dwelt in urban communities, 
as indeed did the majority of all the 
people of the United States. 


If Choate had but small part in either 
directing or influencing the great move- 
ments of public opinion during his life 
which witnessed so many changes, he 
had exceptional opportunity to observe 
their operation at close range. It is 
true that in this country there is no one 
place in which it is possible to be in 
daily touch with so large a proportion of 
everybody who is really worth while, in 
almost any walk of life, as there is in 
some of the foreign capitals, such as 
London or Paris, but Choate came about 
as near doing it as was possible for any 
American. 


He was for many years the leader of 
the Bar of New York, and even of the 
United States. His social gifts were 
many. He was a member of clubs and 
associations in which men of force, in- 
fluence, and culture came together. He 
was in constant demand as a speaker, 
both after dinner and on more formal 
occasions. He was an active trustee of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
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tory; of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace; of the Peabody 
Fund for Southern Education; and he 
was connected with a number of other 
organizations. He entered Harvard in 
1848 and, from that time until the date 
of his death, his connection with it, and 
with its Alumni, was intimate. As the 
result of his large practice before the 
Supreme Court, he came to know most, 
if not all, of the more prominent men who 
appeared before it. The six years he 


spent as Ambassador in London, and 


his attendance as an American delegate 
upon the Second Peace Conference at The 
Hague, gave him a wide acquaintance 
both in England and on the continent. 


He never held office in Washington, 
or.indeed, elective post of any kind, ex- 
cept that of Member and President of 
the New York Constitutional Convention 
of 1894, but he was always keenly in- 
terested in public questions, and there 
were few political campaigns from that 
of 1856 on in which he had not his share. 
In the local politics of the City of New 
York his voice and influence almost in- 
variably made for’ better’ things. 
Throughout his life, he shared and 
voiced the convictions and prejudices of 
the majority of the comfortable and well- 
to-do class of the Northeastern States. 
As a youth his sympathies were with 
Webster, Winthrop, and his relative 
Rufus Choate, rather than with the Con- 
science Whigs. As late as the Spring of 


1856, he joined Free Soilers with Know- 


Nothings in his censure, but a very few 
months later he helped to organize a 
Fremont and Dayton Ward Club, and 
was ever afterwards a Republican. 

He was a brilliant Ambassador in 


‘London, and his services at the Hague 


were of great value, but his real life 
work was in his profession. He was 
one of a class of lawyers, now becoming 
rare in our large cities, equally at home 
and equally effective in trying jury cases 
at nisi prius and in arguing before ap- 
pellate tribunals. For twenty or thirty 
years before 1899, when he went to Lon- 
don, there was perhaps no one who did 
so much of both, and who did both so 
uncommonly well. 

Mr. Martin lets Choate tell the story 
of his life through judiciously selected 


‘ excerpts from his letters and speeches. 


‘little inclined to pose. 


The editing is unusually well done. 
Everyone knows how bright and witty 
Choate was, and yet it would not be 
fair to say he was a great letter writer, 
or that many of his letters are literature. 
For that he was far too busy—and too 
Indeed, it is a 
little puzzling how, in reading these 
letters, one’s interest is maintained to 
the degree it undoubtedly is, for after 
all, they are, for the most part, mere 
chronicles, valuable for what they tell 
rather than for the way in which they 
tell it. Yet from them a reader gets a 
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very clear idea of what kind of man the 
writer was, and what sort of career he 
had. His family affections were close 
and tender. He never got over the sud- 
den death of his eldest son at the age 
of nineteen, and on almost every recur- 
rence of the boy’s birthday he alludes to 
his loss. 

It is like enough that lawyers will 
be disappointed with the Life, in so far 
as they are seeking to learn in what his 
strength lay, and how he won his great 
triumphs at the bar, for in his familiar 
letters to his family and friends he never 
talked shop, beyond mentioning from 
time to time the case he had on hand 
at the moment. It was perhaps because 
he had the capacity to throw off his pro- 
fessional cares so easily, that he was 
able to concentrate upon his legal work 
all that was in him. 

JOHN C. ROSE 


The Monster 


Tue Monster. By Horace Bleackley. 
York: George H. Doran Company. 
FTER reading “The Monster” with 

gratitude for its unlikeness to the 

regulation novel of this period, one may 
regard with surprise the publisher’s an- 
nouncement of the author as “a powerful 
new realist.” Realist is not a misnomer, 
in the sense of imaginative interpreter. 
But “new realist” suggests youth and 
the modern touch; and the reader of 
these pages feels himself to be in con- 
tact with a mature, almost elderly 
writer, whose matter and manner are 
refreshing as being rather behind the 
times than before them. I had got the 
same impression from ‘‘Anymoon,” a 
year or two ago, but do not recall refer- 
ring it to the facts. ““Who’s Who” yields 
up at once a Horace William Bleackley 
who was born in 1868, and published in 
1892 the first of a considerable list of 
novels. It may be that he has but now 
dropped his middle William and taken 
on realism. He is new to us in America, 
at all events, and worth attending to, 
realism or no realism. 

“Anymoon” was a work of fanciful sa- 
tire wherein after-war England was pre- 
sented as undergoing a “Great Upheaval,” 
in course of which a demagogue named 
Anymoon comes to the top. Parliament is 
abolished and a sort of soviet system in- 
stalled. Anymoon runs the National 
Council which, with supposedly small 
powers, really runs the soviets and the 
country. The difficulties and absurdities 
of such an offhand attempt at govern- 
ment are minutely shown up. After a 
time the nation rises in disgust and re- 
tores the old régime, including the 
House of Lords and His Majesty the 
King. Anymoon contrives to remain the 
complacent master of the situation, and 
the curtain goes down on him muttering, 
“They hissed me off the stage as Crom- 
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well, but, by Jove, I’ll show them that I 


can play the part of General Monk.” 


Here, certainly, we have no document of 
modern radicalism. Nor is there certain 
comfort for the perfectionist in ‘‘The 
Monster.” At most it may be taken as 
an exhibit in the case against the Eng- 
lish factory system—the Monster of the 
story. Against any system there is al- 
ways a case: on the whole Mr. Bleack- 
ley’s attitude is less that of prosecuting 
attorney than that of a thoughtful judge 
summing up. He sees the factory sys- 
tem of England, type of the modern in- 
dustrial machine, as a monstrous birth 
of class greed and breeder of class hatred. 
In his three generations of Willoughbys 
are embodied the whole course and 
spectacle of modern industrial change. 
The first Robert Willoughby belongs to 
the earlier savage days when the Monster 
was as yet unchallenged. At seven he is 
sold out of the workhouse to a factory 
owner as an “apprentice.” With scores 
of other helpless children, he is thrust 
into the deadly routine—“eight or ten 
hours of swinish slumber, fourteen or 
sixteen hours of toil, in the spinning 
mill. Week after week it was the same 
—interminable stretches of dreary and 
laborious work, while he was half starved 
and beaten cruelly for the slightest of- 
fence.” Unlike many of his companions, 
he comes through his apprenticeship 
alive. But if the Monster has not broken 
him, it has absorbed him. He worships 
it, and his one ambition is to make him- 
self a master-spinner. Once his own 
man and the employer of his kind, he 
is ready to employ the very methods un- 
der which he has suffered. Bitterly he 
resents and resists the new factory acts 
which humanitarian effort gradually ob- 
tains from Parliament. To the end he 
fights against a minimum for child work- 
ers and the reduction of hours for all 
factory labor. His son Stephen follows 
exactly in his steps; it is in the third 
generation, with a second Robert Will- 
oughby on the scene, that the spirit of 
progress triumphs. That spirit has been 
chiefly embodied, however, in a con- 
temporary of Stephen, Musgrave Asshe- 
ton, a sincere enthusiast who is con- 
demned for his pains as a demagogue by 
the profiteering employer, and as a trim- 
mer by the profiteering laborer. He him- 
self feels that the Monster has had too 
much ‘“‘head start” and that measures 
which might have formed a_ basis 
of permanent industrial harmony and 
content a half-century earlier can now 
be hardly more than temporary pallia- 
tives. Both Assheton and young Robert 
dread and dimly foresee a “Great Up- 
heaval,” an industrial revolution more 
likely to end in anarchy than in a new 
and better order of society. Robert does 
all that he can do, all that any individual 
employer can do, to apply the principles 
of justice in which he believes. All that 
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the piece-work and bonus and profit- 
sharing methods can do, clubs and model 
dwellings and community pleasure- 
grounds, he does gladly and with some 
satisfaction. But he still sees it as only 
a drop in a stormy sea. Not for many 
years can it be hoped that such methods 
will be universally employed, and mean- 
time the tempest gathers in the offing. 
What his grandfather might have helped 
to do can no longer be done. The in- 
dustrial system is still a Monster, still 
an enemy to be subdued; and the end 
he sees not. He can only cling courage- 
ously to his personal programme and hope 
against hope. A book, it must be felt, 
of uncommon thoughtfulness; and, with 
its clear and subtle characterization and 
complete if leisurely action, a story of 
considerable merit. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


English Pageantry 


EncLIsH PAGEANTRY: An Historical Outline. 
By Robert Withington. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

A Peas recent publication of the second 
volume of Professor Withington’s 

exhaustive study of English pageantry 

brings to conclusion a task which has oc- 
cupied the author for years, and fur- 
nishes an opportunity for final judgment 
upon the scope, nature, and value of his 
work. Professor Withington has given 
us something much fuller than an out- 
line. He treats in great detail of the de- 
velopment of the pageant from its first 
elements in pagan folk-games and dances 
down to such things of yesterday as the 

Woman-Suffrage Masque at Washington 

in 1913, and the Lord Mayor’s Show of 

1919. In spite of his professed purpose 

to deal only with English and American 

pageants he digresses from time to time 
to tell of Continental spectacles. He de- 
votes a long chapter to tournaments 
which, on his own showing, seem rather 
to have been influenced by the spirit of 
pageantry, at least in their later form, 
than to have contributed to the develop- 
ment of pageantry itself. In two long 
and crowded chapters he deals with the 
late medieval and renaissance “Royal 

Entry,” showing how this form of wel- 

come assumed dramatic, allegorical, and 

symbolic elements, and developed into a 

genuine pageant. Among these enter- 

tainments he includes the reception of 

Elizabeth at Kenilworth in 1575, al- 

though he declares that it is not, strictly 

speaking, a pageant. The reason for this 
exclusion, that it lacks the popular back- 
ground, is hardly convincing. The vari- 
ous shows at Kenilworth included, it 
would seem, all the pageantic features 
of the Royal Entry, the address of wel- 
come to the sovereign by allegorical fig- 
ures, music, acting—the folk-play of 
Hox-Tuesday—and the various spectacu- 
lar devices such as a floating island, a 
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mechanical dolphin, and a display of fire- 
works. That the entertainment was 
given by a noble rather than a munici- 
pality hardly seems to change its essen- 
tial character. 


An interesting chapter discusses the 
Lord Mayor’s Show from its beginning 
under King John to the present time. 
The fact is not without significance that 
this show reached its zenith during the 
great period of the Elizabethan drama, 
when such playwrights as Peele, Dekker, 
Middleton, and Webster condescended to 
arrange the spectacles and wrote the 
speeches. It ceased, of course, with the 
closing of the theatres, was revived with 
the return of the king and the renewed 
dramatic activity of England, only to fall 
into deepening decadence along with the 
decline of the drama in the sterile age of 
the Eighteenth and early Nineteenth cen- 
turies. The closing chapters are mainly 
devoted to the interesting phenomenon, 
new in English-speaking lands, of the 
historical pageant, of the last decade or 
so, which is properly speaking not a 
pageant at all, but a community chron- 
icle play with allegorical elements, closely 
allied to the German Erinnerungsspiel. 
Here surely is a full and complete history 
of the pageant in all its forms. 


What then is a pageant? This is a 
question to which the author furnishes 
no such clear and definite answer as 
might be wished. In the introduction, 
he tells us that the body of pageantry 
is the cars—or floats—the soul is the 
allegory, or symbolism, or history, which 
the living characters represent, and the 
technique is the procession—though this 
has been changed in the latest develop- 
ment—while both early and modern 
forms have a “popular” quality which 
may be called the spirit of pageantry. 
At the close of his long study he attempts 
a classification of modern pageants, 
namely, processional, with floats contain- 
ing significant figures, and static, or the 
dramatic presentation of related epi- 
sodes. This second class subdivides into 
pageants “of the town, by the town,” 
namely, historical, and “of a science or 
art by a restricted group.” Frankly, 
neither of these attempts seems to deter- 
mine the essential character of the page- 
ant. Why not define it at once as a 
subordinate form of drama relying for 
its effect mainly upon spectacle or show, 
as the masque does upon the dance, and 
the opera upon music? The show is as 
a rule processional, though in the Royal 
Entry form it was the audience which 
moved from one stationary pageant to 
another. It has, moreover, a certain 
unity of significance. A Mardi-Gras pro- 
cession of unrelated figures is not a page- 
ant, while a show representing symboli- 
cally London’s welcome to the King, or 
the victory of the Allies, distinctly is. 
Speech and gesture which are of prime 
importance in the drama proper are sub- 
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ordinate in the pageant to significant 
spectacle, whether this take the form of 
tableaux vivants, of mechanical devices, 
or even of fire-works. Even in the later 
developments of what we may call the 
dramatic pageant, it is the spectacle of 
the procession, the costumes, the historic 
and symbolic figures, rather than the 
spoken word, which holds attention. 
The reviewer can testify from his mem- 
ory of the pageant at Oxford in 1907 that 
the greater part of the dialogue of its 
various dramatic scenes was wholly in- 
effective, because quite inaudible to the 
great open air audience, and the most 
successful scenes were those which ap- 
pealed to the eye rather than to the ear. 
And finally the pageant is “popular” in 
the sense that it is presented by 
amateurs, representing in some sense the 
community, before the community as a 
whole. It is, or should be, a free show. 
The practice of charging for admission 
to an enclosed arena is a pew and un- 
happy feature of the twentieth century 
pageant. 

The scope of Professor Withington’s 
work is ample. What can be said of his 
method of treatment and style? The 
ponderous two-volume work may perhaps 
best be characterized as a regulation doc- 
tor’s thesis swollen to gigantic propor- 
tions. It is systematic, analytic, ad- 
mirably fortified with citations and foot- 
notes and soperiferous to a degree (crede 
experto) surpassing poppy and mandra- 
gora. There is not in all its pages a 
Single trace of any sensibility on the 
author’s part to the fascination or the 
folly of the hundreds of spectacles that 
he describes. They have never appar- 
ently lived for him. They are only items 
to be appropriately catalogued and classi- 
fied. Even in matters of fact some little 
fault may be found. Why omit all men- 


tion of Chapman’s “Masque of the Middle 


Temple and Lincoln’s Inn,” 1613? Like 
Shirley’s “Triumph of Peace,” of which a 
full description is given (I, 117), it was 
a “pageantic masque” preceded by a pro- 
cession from the city to Whitehall, con- 
sisting of mounted cavaliers, torchbear- 
ers, and triumphal chariots bearing musi- 
cians “attired like Virginian priests,” 
and such symbolic and mythical figures 
as Honor, Eunomia, Premis, and Plutus. 
There is not a detail in Shirley’s pageant 
which may not be paralleled to Chap- 
man’s, twenty-one years before. ‘“Love’s 
Mistake” (I, 120) is an unfortunate 
error for Heywood’s charming play, 
“Love’s Mistress.” This we may char- 
itably ascribe to the printer. It would 
have taken but little investigation to as- 
certain that the “Mr. Lylly” who devised 
speeches for the pageants on the visits 
of Charles V to London in June, 1522, 
was not Wm. Lily, the first master of 
St. Paul’s, as suggested in a footnote 
(I, 175), for Wm, Lily had died in Feb- 
ruary of that year. Professor Withing- 
ton, to be sure, seems uncertain of this 
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identification, a few pages later (I, 179), 
but he apparently has no thought of Geo. 
Lyly, William’s son, a famous scholar of 
his day, who is almost certainly the man 
in question. It is perfectly plain from 
the context that “the many afar off” of 
Gayton’s pamphlet who “will be glad to 
hear what they could not see” does not 
refer to the Royal Family and nobles in 
exile (II, 44, n). Gayton would indeed 
have been a bold man had he suggested 
in 1655 that his descriptive pamphlet of 
the Lord Mayor’s Show was written for 
the entertainment of the exiled Stuarts. 
These are all trifles and yet in a work of 
this sort we have a right to expect free- 
dom from slips due perhaps to haste and 
unnoted in revision. In a work of refer- 
ence accuracy and completeness are the 
first requisites, and it is as a work of 
reference that Professor Withington’s 
book will rest upon the shelves of 
academic libraries. It is not for the 
casual reader, hardly even for the student 
of the drama, but from this time on no 
one will be able to discuss the subject 
of medieval or modern pageantry with- 
out consulting the vast store of facts 
herein assembled. The book of the page- 
ant has yet to be written, but here at 
least is the raw material for it. 
T. M. PARROTT 


The Run of the Shelves 


HE publishers have set aside the 
week beginning March 13 in the in- 
terest of religious books. The date fixed 
upon comes at a time when the Allies 
are grappling with the tremendous task 
of seeing that Germany fulfills her ob- 
ligations. A prayer for unity and a wise 
firmness among the nations with which 
our own has been allied is very much in 
order. 


The usually depressing thing about 
such dissertations as Dr. Bonbright’s 
“Railroad Capitalization, a Study of the 
Principles of Regulation of Railroad Se- 
curities” (Columbia University Press) 
is that, accurate as they are in their 
facts and logical in their reasoning from 
the facts, they lack the character of prac- 
ticality. Doubtless this defect is an in- 
evitable concomitant of the nature of 
such studies and therefore is not fairly 
imputable to the writer. But no discus- 
sion of railroad capitalization and its 
regulation by public authority—and no 
discussion of railroad rates and their 
regulation—is of any real value that does 
not definitely relate itself to the real 
problem which we have to solve concern- 
ing the railroads. That problem is to 
attract a continuous stream of capital 
into the industry of railroad transporta- 
tion. Rates have to be made and capitali- 
zation has to be regulated to this end 
and no scheme of regulation for either 
rates or capitalization is good which does 
not accomplish it—no matter what else 
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it may do. Government may regulate 
the rates and Government may regulate 
the capital but the investor is the ulti- 
mate court of judgment and from his 
decision there is no appeal. Of what use 
is it to argue what shall and what shall 
not be the basis of ‘‘valuation” for rate- 
making, of what shall be a “normal” 
proportion of bonded debt to capital 
stock, if this fundamental consideration 
be not set in the very forefront of de- 
bate? State capitol records contain 
many square miles of printed matter on 
“railroad regulation” which might just 
as well as not have been devoted to the 
regulation of traffic on the martian canals 
for all the practical use that they are, 
or ever were. However—that is not Dr. 
Bonbright’s fault. 


“The Colonization of North America, 
1492-1788,” by Bolton and Marshall 
(Macmillan), is a sign of the times in 
the writing of books on American colo- 
nial history. Instead of dealing with the 
thirteen British colonies, whose revolt 
from Great Britain laid the foundations 
for the United States of America, as the 
only colonies deserving of attention in 
the years before 1783, the authors have 
taken as their field of study the whole 
North American continent, including 
such adjacent parts in South America 
and the West Indies as were explored and 
settled during these formative years. 
We have, therefore, within the covers of 
a single volume a comprehensive treat- 
ment of British, Spanish, French, Dutch, 
and Swedish colonizations and the inclu- 
sion of many regions—Mexico, Hudson 
Bay, Guiana, and the West Indies—that 
are commonly unknown to students and 
readers of American history. Further- 
more, the authors have followed the va- 
rious phases of the expansion movement, 
taking the French pioneers across the 
Mississippi and its tributaries and up 
the Saskatchewan to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Spaniards into South America, 
and the British into the Illinois country, 
Canada, and the Floridas, a method of 
treatment which has resulted in new 
views of inter-colonial rivalry and a 
fuller recognition of those Anglo-Span- 
ish and Franco-Spanish phases which 
have hitherto been almost completely 
overshadowed by the Anglo-French an- 
tagonism and conflict. 

While thus dealing with the wonder- 
ful story of Spanish achievement to the 
southward and the romantic story of 
French activity in the north and west, 
the authors have taken an equally large 
view of British settlement and have de- 
voted many pages to British policy and 
control and the place of the British colo- 
nies in the larger scheme of imperial 
expansion. Thus their plan is encyclo- 
pedic in scope and omits nothing that 
might be included under a strict defini- 
tion of the title of their book. But the 
very comprehensiveness at which they 


aim—for they say in their preface that 
to make the book comprehensive has been 
their principal object—carries with it 
some almost inevitable defects. The 
work is a text-book, designed for the 
class-room and not for the reading pub- 
lic. The pages are packed with informa- 
tion, often imperfectly codrdinated and 
welded, and the style is not alluring, be- 
cause wanting in those qualities of ease, 
vivacity, flexibility, and charm which 
are necessary in order to render attrac- 
tive so comprehensive a treatment. The 
general plan is admirable in conception, 
but the reader who should be drawn to 
the work as accurate, capacious, and in 
the main representative of modern 
scholarship is likely to find himself re- 
pelled by the short paragraphs, black- 
type headings, categorical statements, 
and overfulness of details, which are un- 
happily the approved characteristics of 
a text-book. Despite these defects, how- 
ever, we welcome the work as a pioneer 
in the field and wish that it might be in 
the hands of everyone interested in 
American history. 


Katherine S. Dreier’s “Five Months 
in the Argentine’ (Frederic Fairchild 
Shoman), may be of great interest to 
those working in questions of women’s 
rights and social problems, who have 
never been to the River Plate Republics, 
and to those unfamiliar with Spanish 
American traditions and daily customs, 
but the range of the author’s investiga- 
tions does not seem to warrant many of 
her deductions—a better title for the 
book would have been “Five Months in 
Buenos Aires and a visit to An Estan- 
Clas 

The book comprises a very sketchy 
description of the journey from Chile to 
Buenos Aires—two days and a night—a 
few impressions of the Argentine ““Pam- 
pa”, some sightseeing in the Capital and 
its immediate vicinity, and a dissertation 
upon the trials of the female of the Ar- 
gentine species and the general “‘cussed- 
ness” of the male, together with an 
interesting description of some of the 
hospitals and charitable institutions of 
Buenos Aires. 

A large portion of the book is devoted 
to women’s rights and the champions of 
their cause and their troubles, political 
and otherwise. 

For those who know Buenos Aires and 
have been there recently, by far the most 
interesting part of the book is the de- 
scription of the general strike of January, 
1919, and the chapters on “Trade Union 
Meetings” and “Election Law.” It is 
unfortunate, however, that one so inter- 
ested in the vital problems of her 
sex in Buenos Aires, and in various 
other important social problems, should 
not have taken more care in the com- 
pilation of her material, used more 
discretion in regard to her style in writ- 
ing, and should have neglected to correct 
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the many glaring mistakes in the spell- 
ing of Spanish names and expressions, 
which occur throughout the book and 
which materially detract from its com- 
position. 


There should be a welcome for any 
publication which will enlighten the 
ignorance, prevalent not only in this 
country but in England and France as 
well, concerning the political, social, and 
‘ economic problems of Italy and her part 
in the negotiations following the great 
war. The Italians are not particularly 
apt at propaganda, and much needs to be 
done to give our press and public at least 
a rudimentary knowledge of the facts as 
a basis for trying to understand the 
situation from Italy’s point of view. A 
little more elasticity of mind and a more 
sympathetic attitude would have kept 
Italy’s allies and associates from disas- 
trous blunders which have not been 
righted even two years after the armis- 
tice. ‘‘New Italy”, by Helen Zimmern 
and Antonio Agresti (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Howe) is an interest- 
ing compendium of information concern- 
ing her history and development during 
the last sixty years, with an account of 
her gradual emancipation from foreign 
control and of the conditions leading up 
to her entrance into the war. The book 
is journalistic in style and in method, 
and is written frankly. from the Italian 
point of view; it presents a multitude 
of facts and statistics in regard to educa- 
tion, commerce, and other aspects of na- 
tional life, and throws light on the cur- 
rents of opinion in Italy. The publish- 
ers have seen fit to put the date 1920 on 
the title-page. This is entirely mislead- 
ing, as the book has not been changed 
since its appearance in England, obvious- 
ly in 1917. One is disconcerted to find 
the war spoken of as still going on, of 
Cadorna as the undefeated commander, 
and of the peace treaty as an unknown 
quantity in the distant future. There 
is no reference to the tragic events of 
October, 1917, to Italy’s wonderful and 
heroic recovery from disaster, nor to the 
final victory over her hereditary enemy, 
which opened the way for the general 
armistice so soon to follow. All this, as 
well as an account of the events subse- 
quent to the armistice, should find a place 
in a book on “New Italy” dated 1920. 
Yet, perhaps, because of its having been 
written before the armistice, the conclud- 
ing part, with its discussion of the condi- 
tions leading up to the declaration of war 
against Austria in May, 1915, is all the 
more instructive to those of Italy’s allies 
who have in their ignorance adopted a 
hostile and supercilious attitude. 


The publication, by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, of “Charlemagne,” an 
anonymous Elizabethan drama, edited by 
Frank L. Schoell, is an act of genuine 
academic piety. In the first place it fills 
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a long-felt want. The play has only once 
before been printed, under the title of 
“The Distracted Emperor,” in Bullen’s 
“Old English Plays,” 1884, expensive and 
now almost unprocurable. Further it is 
a tribute by an American university to 
the industry and critical insight of a 
brilliant young French scholar, once num- 
bered among her fellows, whose work in 
this field was destroyed by insensate Ger- 
man folly in the sack of Louvain. As far 
back as 1912, M. Schoell, then a student 


in the Sorbonne, had been attracted by | 


the problem of the authorship of this 
play. A study of Chapman undertaken 
during a year spent at Cambridge had 
drawn his attention to the numerous sim- 
ilarities between the signed work of the 
poet and this anonymous drama. Its au- 
thorship was still a disputed point. Bul- 
len had suggested, in turn, the names of 
Tourneur, Marston, and Chapman; Fleay 
those of Field and Dekker; and Schelling 
had left the question open, noting only 
Fleay’s rash ascription to Dekker. M. 
Schoell first attacked the problem in an 
article in the Revue Germanique, Mars- 
Avril, 1912, in which he pointed out in- 
teresting evidence, hitherto unnoticed, 
for Chapman’s authorship, and later 
transcribed the play entire from the 
almost illegible MS. in the British Mu- 
seum, correcting, by the way, numerous 
minor errors in Bullen’s edition. He 
went on to prepare a critical and fully 
annotated edition, which was accepted 
for publication by the Materialen zur 
Kunde des aelteren Englischen Dramas 
at Louvain, and was actually correct- 
ing the final proofs of his work at 
the time of the sack of that ill- 
fated city. M. Schoell, then an officer 
in the French army, was desperately 
wounded and taken prisoner in the Ar- 
gonne late in 1915, and it was not until 
his internment in Switzerland in 1917 
that he was able to resume his studies. 
His copy for the press had perished with 
the proofs at Louvain, but by good for- 
tune he was able to secure his first tran- 
script with numerous notes on the text. 
With these he set himself to restore his 
edition, and his completed work was ac- 
cepted for publication at Princeton as a 
contribution to the task of reparation. 
Limits of space forbid a detailed analy- 
sis of M. Schoell’s argument, but it may 
be permitted to one who has himself 
edited Chapman’s plays to state his per- 
sonal conviction that the young scholar 
has fully demonstrated his thesis, and 
determined, beyond all shadow of a doubt, 
Chapman’s authorship of the play. The 
proof is cumulative; it is not only a mat- 
ter of common sources, Petrarch, Erizze, 
and Goulard, of similarity of theme, plot- 
construction, characterization, and eth- 
ical tone; but even more important and 
fully convincing, the constant, one might 
almost say continuous, parallelism of 
style, extending from the repeated use of 
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similar words and phrases to the almost | 


verbal identity of elaborate similes. Even 
the most ingenious imitator, composing 


with the work of Chapman open before ~ 


him, could hardly have attained so per- 
fect a reproduction of the old master’s 


manner, and would certainly have failed — 


to retain so much of the strange, lofty, 
confused, and curiously immoral spirit 
of his great original. M. Schoell’s work 
is a definite contribution to our knowl- 
edge of one of the greatest Elizabethans, 
and his book deserves a place in the li- 
brary of every American university. 


It is evident that the midshipmen at 
the Naval Academy are certain to acquire 
a full appreciation of the importance of 
sea power if one may judge by the 
fact that two books on this topic have just 
been brought out by instructors at that 
institution, ‘“A History of Sea Power,” 
by Professors Stevens and Westcott 
(Doran), and “Sea Power in American 
History,” by Associate Professors Krafft 
and Norris (Century). Both works are 
excellent in form, interestingly written, 
and well supplied with maps, illustra- 
tions, and indices. That they draw their 
inspiration from Mahan’s classic volumes 
goes without saying; indeed they draw 


| 


upon him freely. It may be remembered _ 


that he only dealt in detail with the 
events between 1660 and 1815. The first 
named of these publications seeks to ex- 
tend his treatment to campaigns not 
covered by him. Practically it is a his 
tory of naval warfare from ancient times 
to the present day, but only in general, 
non-technical terms and as bearing upon 
the subject of sea power. Each chapter 
discusses one epoch briefly but ably and 
closes with an appropriate but not ex- 
haustive bibliography for the benefit of 
those who care to go more fully into the 
question. Considerable space is devoted 
to the story and history of Jellicoe’s fight. 
Few will disagree with the authors’ con- 
clusion: “If the Battle of Jutland re- 
ceives the stamp of approval as the best 
that could have been done, then the Brit- 
ish or the American officer of the future 
will know that he is expected primarily 
to ‘play safe.’ But he will never tread 
the path of Blake, Hawke, or Nelson, the 
men who made the traditions of the serv- 
ice, and forged the anchors of the British 
Empire.” The last chapter, ‘Conclu- 
sions,” merits careful reading. One fac- 
tor in the success of the anti-submarine 
campaign, important as it proved to be, 
is not mentioned. This factor was the 
policy observed by the Allies of giving 
out no news of any U-boat captured or 
otherwise accounted for. This secrecy 
broke down the morale of the German 
submarine service. The _ enthusiastic 
volunteering, which prevailed at the out- 
set, gave place to arbitrary assignment 
to a dreaded duty; efficiency was im- 
paired; defeat finally resulted. 
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This book should be in the hands of 
all naval officers of the new generation 
and especially of statesmen upon whom 
may eventually rest the responsibility of 
heeding or not heeding the teachings of 
Mahan here sympathetically brought up 
to date. 

The second book under consideration 
might have been condensed to advantage 
by omitting tactical descriptions of naval 
actions which somewhat divert the 
reader’s attention from the main theme. 
What Paul Jones, Decatur, Porter, Far- 
ragut, e. a., did has become a twice-told 
tale, familiar to all, and might have been 
taken for granted, interesting as are the 
pages devoted to these naval heroes. A 
natural impulse to question the authors’ 
reasoning in other instances is created by 
the astounding statement that “. . the 
sinking of the Lusitania and of American 
ships with the consequent loss of Ameri- 
can lives, did bring on war with Ger- 
many .’ If they can believe this, 
they can believe anything, to paraphrase 
Lord Ellenborough’s reply when ad- 
dressed by a stranger as “Mr. Jinks, I 
believe.” Again (p. 92), they are seen 
to share the general opinion that Napo- 
leon was wholly bad and without redeem- 
ing traits; yet the suspicion is now 
growing in many quarters that England 
made a mistake in opposing, on mon- 
archical grounds, the deliberate choice of 
the French people. Why is Commodore 
Stockton’s great work in California ig- 
nored? How could a Spanish galleon 
-have made the voyage from “Lima to 
Cadiz” as suggested? Lima is an inland 
city, and the vessel in question, the Caca- 
fuego, was taken by Drake on her way to 
Panama. In spite of sundry flaws, the 
book is really valuable, especially in its 
comments on commerce and trade open- 
ings. 


A Celestial Hermitage 


HE World is too much with us. We 
had expected to find a retreat some- 
where among the faery isles of the South 
Seas. But now, we hear, no atoll is so 
remote that it is safe from the inquisi- 
tive tourist or the mad colonist. Instead, 
therefore, we have decided to seek out 
that spot in the Nan Shan range where 
Po Chii-i, the Chinese Horace, built his 
thatched hut, and build another as like 
it as the scattered allusions in the poet’s 
verse will furnish out directions. 

The place is between the Eastern For- 
est and the Western Forest Temples, be- 
neath the Incense-Burner Peak, and has 
“an unrivaled prospect of cloud-girt 
waters and spray-clad rocks.” Before it 
used to be ten tall pines and a thousand 
tapering bamboos. It is encircled by 
flowing waters, whereof the spray will 
reach the cottage eaves. We pray and 
believe that the pines still stand there, 
“true to their ancient vows.” The garden 


and the green creepers which fenced it in 
and the pond (with red pomegranate and 
white lotus clustering on the steps) are 
doubtless gone. But these shall be re- 
stored. Far from the World’s Dust, only 
woodland sounds reach thither; the 
mournful cries of mountain apes and the 
sad twitterings of valley birds. 
On the Pén River fish are cheap as mud; 
Early and late I will eat them, boiled and fried, 
With morning rice at the temple under the hill, 
And evening wine at the island in the lake. . 
Why should my thoughts turn to my native 
land? 
For in this place one could well end one’s age. 
The above in the words of Po Chii-i him- 
self (as translated by Arthur Waley, 
from whose remarkable “170 Chinese 
Poems” and “More Translations from the 
Chinese” we have ‘lifted’ much), who 
was a native of Shansi, and deemed him- 
self an exile in far Kiang-si. Po Chi-i 
incidentally notes that the river-wine is 
exceedingly good and that, despite the 
tropical flora, the climate is cool. 

Here, if anywhere, one’s thoughts may 
“wander in the Great Void.” Here, if 
anywhere, one may “drift on the stream 
of Infinite Flux.” Here, if anywhere, 
one may compose oneself to follow the 
advice of the incomparable T’ao Ch’ien: 

When you must go—then go, 
And make as little fuss as you can. 

We can picture ourselves there, with 
the following additaments: a gibbon or 
two [we forgot; Hylobates Tenasserim 
no longer ranges as far north as Kiu- 
kiang]|; a cockatoo “coloured like the 
peach-tree blossom”; a crane standing at 
the top of the steps leading to the pond; 
a Buddhist bonze (very dirty); a Taoist 
priest ditto; a Sakyamuni by Wu Taotzii; 
a horse by Han Kan; a landscape by 
Wang Wei; birds and flowers by Hsii 
Hsi; a bronze wine vase, 600 B. C., 
adorned by a hideous tao-tieh and with 
glorious patina of red and green; a Sung 
incense-burner inlaid with lapis-lazuli; 
flagons of jade and rock-crystal; manu- 
scripts of the Nineteen Pieces of Old 
Poetry, of the Shih Ching, of the Liao 
Chi, of the Hung Lou Méng; etc., ete. 
Gazing afar, we behold: 

Misty birds lost in yellow air, 
Windy sails kicking white waves. 

Here through the autumn afternoons, 
as the “scented year draws to its close,” 
we shall sit drinking tea with our dirty 
but pious friends out of porcelain of in- 
credible beauty: “hare’s fur’ and “part- 
ridge” cups, or cool blue céladon of Yung- 
lo, yellow of Hung-Chi, sang de beuf of 
Lang-Yao, flambé, glaze of kingfisher 
green, of iron-rust or of tea-dust; infinite 
fragile loveliness of color and of shape, 
converted by magic from clay and fels- 
path and marble and tinctured with hues 
of Paradise; type of the Chinese genius- 
delicate, simple, sure, Celestial, Menda- 
cious. Oh ye potters of Fu-kien and 
King-té-shén ! 

HENRY W. BUNN 


Drama 


Icelandic and Other Drama 


obs of the Hills,” by Johann Sigur- 
jonsson, an Icelandic author of 
repute, is the current offering at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre. I shall not 
apologize for not having read the book. 
A book can not be read upon the boards, 


‘but neither can a play be seen between 


covers, nor can a play as play be fairly 
judged by a combination of the points of 
view of reader and spectator. On the 
stage, the last two acts of “Eyvind”’ 
secede, as it were, from the first two, and 
fail to give any clear account either of 
their own meaning or of their connection 
with their predecessors. At the close of 
Act II, Halla, the rich, sheep-rearing 
widow, gives up property and station to 
share outlawry in the hills with Eyvind, 
a young man amenable to the law for a 
theft that hardly stains his character. So 
far we have had only. a warm-hearted, 
bright-colored play, with situations and 
humor and spirited local color, and a 
pinch or tincture of the innocently dia- 
bolic. From this point on, the play, like 
its heroine, breaks with law, turns grim 
in the third act and rancorous in the 
fourth without strong or plain necessity. 
In Act III we are told with a composure 
almost as confounding as the fact itself 
that Halla has killed her own child be- 
cause she lacked the means to rear it 
properly. We can not but rejoice that a 
country in which providence and con- 
science prompt mothers to child-murder 
Should be segregated from a humaner 
universe by breadths of pitiless Arctic 
sea. 

In Act IV, Eyvind and Halla, after six- 
teen years of union, find themselves 
snowbound in a storm-swept cabin in the 
Icelandic hills; neither has tasted food 
for seven days. Hunger gnaws finally 
even into ideals and affections, and they 
seize the moment to disinter, to maltreat, 
to disavow, their own past. Here one 
puts a question. If the psychic relation 
between this man and woman is the 
theme of the play, why are abnormal 
physical conditions like a seven days’ fast 
permitted to obscure and to distort the 
issue? On the other hand, if the theme 
is the devastation of the affections by 


hunger, of what use are the first three 


acts? Possibly it is hardship in general, 
not hunger, that occupies the dramatist. 
Perhaps he would tell us that love, if not 
a hothouse plant, is a house-plant, that it 
must be petted and nursed and shielded, 
that it turns dwarfish and scrubby like 
other vegetation, as it climbs from ledge 
to ledge of the unfeeling hills. This may 
be true for you and me. Is it true for 
Halla, the heroic exception? Hardship 
binds as often as it looses; if it parts 
Eyvind from Halla, it must be through 
the open or secret aid of some other 
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principle of dissolution. The nicety of 
the points on which they wrangle seems 
curiously at variance with the surround- 
ings. The man does what the woman 
asks, and the woman twits him with 
egotistic motives. Is starvation peevish 
about motives? We have not journeyed to 
this dread island, least of all have we 
crept into the famine-ridden interior of 
this dreary hovel, to be rejoined by the 
sophistications which we left behind in 
London and New York. 


Miss Margaret Wycherly put much art 
at the service of the Halla of the earlier 
acts; in the last half of the play she was 
adequate. Neither her delicate pencil- 
lings, however, nor her adequacies solved 
the real problem—the consolidation of 
the earlier and later Hallas. The very 
fineness of Miss Wycherly’s needle dis- 
qualifies it for sewing up the huge rents 
in the workmanship of Sigurjonsson on 
the stage. The other actors, taken as a 
group, gave a clear image of a rustic, 
hardy, strongly featured life, opening by 
starts upon sinister possibilities. 

I came away happy the other night 
from the performance of Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “‘Great Adventure” (the drama- 
tization of his ‘“‘Buried Alive’), at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. It did not in- 
deed offer me the clear flame of thought 
or even the joy of quintessential drama, 
but I drew from it much pleasure and 
that entire content which is the rarest 
of sensations for the discriminating play- 
goer. No greater contrast to ‘““Eyvind” is 
conceivable; nothing that was drama 
could be more cool, equable, and unper- 
turbed than Mr. Bennett’s ‘“‘“Great Adven- 
ture.” His starting-point indeed is dram- 
atic in the oldest and simplest sense. The 
authors of “A Scrap of Paper” and 
“Charley’s Aunt” would have found noth- 
ing to criticise in the idea that a man, 
mistaken for his own valet at the moment 
when that valet is carried off by pneu- 
monia, should bury his own identity in 
the grave of his dead servant. But 
Sardou or Brandon Thomas might have 
hesitated to make the man a painter, and 
would have brusquely vetoed a culmina- 
tion arising out of a suit brought by an 
American picture-buyer against a 
European picture-broker for the sale of 
masterpieces whose date was posterior 
to the alleged death-date of their creator. 
The drama of situation which Mr. 
Bennett began to write and then refused 
to write disquiets us at first in our re- 
ception of the drama of observation and 
character which was the final issue of his 
pains. There is an extravagance in Mr. 
Bennett’s play, but it is an extravagance 
that rebukes and arrests itself continu- 
ally. He has a madcap theme, but he is 
Arnold Bennett, and the allurements of 
sobriety might almost be said to be al- 
ways tempting him to forget his obliga- 
tions to extravagance. That the play re- 
mains a play in spite of all its tempta- 


tions and incitements to be something 
else is a high tribute to the strength of 
Mr. Bennett’s virtuosity. That virtuosity 


is most active in particulars; he can stage © 


a detail; he can whet the feeling for de- 
tail in his audience. He is far from being 
a Shakespeare or Moliére, but I am not 
sure that Moliére or even Shakespeare 
could have gained a laugh for the un- 
zesthetic wife’s remark before her hus- 
band’s canvas: “I’m sure it’s a beautiful 
picture, and the frame’s lovely.’ The 
play has very little momentum, but what 
is the use of momentum? In a sled it car- 
ries us over bare spots, in a drama over 
dull places. Where the snow is every- 
where or the interest unflagging, one 
may get on comfortably with scant 
momentum. 


In the second act the body of the valet 
is buried in his master’s place in West- 
minster Abbey, and satire exults in the 
absurdity. But why should it exult? 
When a great man’s body is placed in the 
Abbey, it is his name that is honored 
through his ashes, and, if his name 
should chance to be honored through the 
ashes of somebody else, the pith of the 
observance is‘untouched, and neither the 
artist’s fame nor the nation’s taste incurs 
dishonor. On whom is the joke? On the 
valet who gets the tomb? On the artist 
who gets the renown? On the nation that 
applauds desert? 

I have hardly seen in New York a more 
rounded performance than that of “The 
Great Adventure.” Mr. Ian Maclaren 
acted the painter discerningly, and the 
very roughness of his acting as Ilam 
Carve was part of the finish of his acting 
as Ian Maclaren. A smarter and cruder 
picture would have been more instantly 
effective, and perhaps one sighed at times 
for this effect. The modulaation which 
enriched the part for the critic impover- 
ished it for the layman, and after all 
there is a layman in every critic. Miss 
Deirdre Doyle gave a really charming 
portrayal of Janet Cannot, the lower 
middle-class widow, in whom all that is 
low and middling is merged in the sheer 
radiance of physical and moral health, 
and in whom nature shines out in ap- 
parent scorn and defiance of the art on 
which it really leans. Almost every part 
was well taken, and the abundance of re- 
source which could spare so good an actor 
as Mr. Henry Crosby to so small a part 
as that of the American millionaire is 
seldom matched outside of Grand Street. 

Porto-Riche’s ‘‘Amoureuse” is an 
ultra-French play. Its transportation to 
New York in Mr. Henry Baron’s adap- 
tation, ‘““‘The Tyranny of Love” (offered 
in special matinees at the Bijou Theatre) 
is the source of incongruities. But these 
should be compared with the difficulties 
of the alternative. If it is hard to domes- 
ticate Paris in New York, it is hard to 
take New Yorkers to Paris. Remoteness 
is sometimes more estranging than im- 


propriety. I question if the New York 


-setting did not give to the New York 


audience a sense of homelikeness which 
enabled it to forgive those maladjust- 
ments which grieve and anger critics, but 
which anger more than they grieve. 


The story records a conflict between 
science and love in a physician of forty- 
three in whom science would overpower 
love but for the unfair advantage which 
love has in the presence of a young, beau- 
tiful, and exacting wife. The love of this 
young woman has never wavered. Alas! 
it has never flagged. It has been inces- 
sant, importunaate, insatiable. She has 
wreaked upon her husband an adoration 
to which his organism is responsive and 
his heart rebellious. In their frequent 
quarrels all the points are on her side 
and all the reason on his. What can he 
say to her when his charges and her de- 
fense are virtually one and the same— 
her faithfulness and wifely fervor? The 
real point of course is that these grants 
imply claims, and that, granting unduly, 
she claims unduly. In her embraces his 
career is strangled. 

After a violent quarrel the husband in 
a few insensate words abandons his wife 
to his friend, and for an instant she as- 
sents to the transfer. It is characteristic 
of the play that this act, so momentous 
in most dramas, should in “Amoureuse” 
be merely episodic. It is the supreme re- 
tort, but, like all the other retorts, it has 
its source in love and its sequel in recon- 
ciliation. The husband creeps to her 
feet. No wonder she is victor. The de- 
votee of love is bound to vanquish the 
amateur, or at most the cultivator, of 
science. His situation is pitiful, but not 
more pitiful than he. Half his nature, 
and all his history, is on her side. He is 
a tired but unsated profligate, and the 
wholesome lesson of. the play is twofold: 
First, a man of science can not keep house 
with a libertine in the same personality; 
second, a man of science can not succeed 
a libertine as mastter of the house. The 
coloring of this vivid and penetrating 
play is less wholesome than the design. 
Porto-Riche is French and a dramatist; 
perhaps it was inevitable that his play 
should live more in the passion it rebukes 
than in the science it champions. 

Miss Estelle Winwood’s presentation 
of the wife was rather extraordinary. 
Not only as the caressing wife—the ivy 
mimicking the serpent, but as the woman 
in whom the indomitable is masked under 
girlish contours and a slender voice, her 
attainment was high. She could sur- 
charge the tone which she attenuated, 
and could, in the high tide of virtuosity, 
become suddenly and piercingly sincere. 
Mr. Cyril Keightley as the husband kept 
the play in New York, and the section 
of New York in which he kept it was not 
Fifth Avenue. The support was good, 
and the setting excellent. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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New Stars and Old Favorites 
at the Manhattan and the 
Metropolitan 


\\ Se the Chicago Opera season over 
so far as New York is concerned, 
and the Metropolitan announcing its last 
novelties, suppose by way of change we 
turn for a few moments from the dis- 
cussion of the operas we have heard to 
the consideration of some singers we 
have heard in them. For though great 
works are more important than great 
singers, even Pattis and Carusos, without 
interpreters we could not know those 
_works. 

The re-appearance of Lucrezia Bori 
at the Metropolitan has been most wel- 
come; not only because with that win- 
ning artist we have had youth and fervor 
put into old roles, but also and especially 
because of the deep sympathy aroused 
some years ago by her enforced with- 
drawal from the opera boards. The 
operation which checked her career has 
left her pure soprano voice unspoiled. 
She has delighted us as the Mimi of “La 
Bohéme” and as the Fiora of “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re.” 

A tenor of rare value has been heard, 
too, at the Metropolitan, in the Italian, 
Benjamin Gigli. He has a voice of genuine 
beauty and wide range, true, flexible, and 
as a rule well used, except at times when 
he has forced it, very needlessly. The 
baritone Danise has done much to lend 
new lustre to some parts which he has 
sung. And though a novice with her 
art still to be mastered, the young Ameri- 
can, Cora Chase, has won much praise in 
coloratura characters. These additions 
to the Metropolitan company may help 
it to approach another season with a 
show of confidence, if, as seems likely, 
we should have to do for a year more 
without Caruso. Had Muratore been 
free, as he was not, his engagement 
would have been of vast importance to 
our leading opera house. But he has now 
been re-engaged for the Chicago com- 
pany, of which, with Mary Garden, he 
will next year be among the reigning 
stars. 

Next season Galli-Curci will be heard 
both in Chicago and New York, though 
here she will appear not with her old asso- 
ciates, but with their competitors. While 
the secession, or to be accurate, half se- 
cession of this artist from the Chicago 
company will take from it one of its 
finest voices, it should be possible, I 
think, to fill the void with our own 
“Minnesota Nightingale,” as Florence 
Macbeth is now known in her home 
State. Miss Macbeth has a very lovely 
voice, clear, true, agreeable, charming, 
and well trained; Her Gilda and Ophelia 
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Recent MACMILLAN Books 


The Mystery of a Sinister Room 


The Grey Room 


By Eden Phillpotts 


The most cheerful room at Chadlands was rumored to be 
“haunted.” The new son-in-law of the house, laughing at orders, de- 
termined to lay the ghost. He was found dead in the morning. His 
devout father probes for a supernatural cause, a famous detective for 
a natural one; both with the same fatal result. The solution is unique 
among mystery stories. 

“Tt is, speaking cautiously and without regard for the niceties, a 
corker. It is an illustration of what a practised and talented writer can 
do. Altogether the best story of the kind I have read in a year or two.” 
—Edmund Lester Pearson in Weekly Review. Send for circular. $2.00 


The Deciding Factor in Combat 


Battle Studies 


By Colonel Ardant Du Picq 


Edited by Major R. C. Corron and Col. J. N. Greery. With a Foreword by 
Marshal Focu and Preface by FRANK H. Srmonps. 


A French Colonel of 1870 gives a classic statement, now for the first time 
translated, of the fundamental principles of actual battle. It is particularly 
illuminating in view of the recent War. ‘Colonel Ardant du Picq,’” writes Marshal 
Foch, “was the exponent of moral force, the most powerful element in the 
strength of armies. He has shown it to be the preponderating influence in the 
outcome of battles.” $3.00 


Poems of Life 
Highland Life and Other Poems 


By Henry Adams Bellows 


A group of thoughtful and sincere lyrics, many on the sea, by a young man 
whose inspiration has come from life rather than from books, and who will 
appeal to readers of many minds. $1.75 


The Living Drama | 
Essays on Modern Dramatists 


By William Lyon Phelps 


Alive and interesting essays about Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, Rostand, Clyde, 
Fitch, who was a friend of the author’s boyhood, Maeterlinck, with whom he 
talked in Paris; all men whom he “chooses to write about because their work 
interests him and they are modern.” $2.50 


A Yarn of Valiant Adventure 


Timber Wolves 
By Bernard Cronin 


In which young Jack Heritage goes on a legal errand into the big 
timber lands of Tasmania and finds himself swept into a stormy current 
of intrigue and exploitation far removed from the legal atmosphere. 
Valiantly he joins forces with the settlers—and Peggy Adaire—against 
the timber ring ; and neither he nor the reader has a dull moment. Send 
for circular. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Pablishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


DUTTON BOOKS 
OF TIMELY INTEREST 
Democracy and 


the Human 


Equation 


By ALLEYNE IRELAND 


THE AUTHOR 
The World describes him as: “One 
of a small group of men who have 
made comparative government the 
subject of special and widely com- 
prehensive study. He writes with 
authority and also with a gift of 
making his pages interesting to that 
mass of readers which it is desirable, 
and if something is to be done, 
necessary to interest.” 
THE DEBATABLE QUESTION 
The Boston Post states it: “A 
strong believer in heredity as being 
the determining factor in producing 
great men, he would restore repre- 
sentation and banish delegation; he 
would limit the elective franchise; 
he would make the administrative 
element in government an applied 
science. But whether these would 
actually result in a vastly improved 
government, or in giving more power 
to the powerful is a debatable ques- 
TOMeNs But every book like this 
which is sincere and _ honestly 
thought out is of value to all who 
are thinking at all upon the great 
problems of to-day.” 
THE BOOK 
The New York Herald says: “It is 
fascinating and absorbing; it is 
packed full of fact and has a texture 
of close thinking and incisive ex- 
pression. It should be read by all 
Americans who are conscious enough 
of the responsibility resting upon 
them, at this time, to wish to dis- 
cover accurately just where we stand 
nationally, and to consider the ex- 
isting state of things political in the 
United States.” 

Price, $3.00 


War Time Strikes 


By ALEXANDER M. BING 

A digest and sympathetic analysis of the 
extremely valuable material collected by 
the author as an active worker in the 
settlement of labor controversies during 
the war. $2 


The Making of Tomorrow 


By HAYES ROBBINS 


The Bostcn Post remarks: ‘‘Most of the 
books seem to be written for these groups 
the reactionaries and the radicals. . . 

Now and then, however, one comes across 
a book that expresses the ideas of the 
great majority in between. . . . It is the 
sort of book that should be more familiar 
$2.00 


? 


to a great many people.” 


| In Search of the Soul 


By BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 
A comprehensive history of the philo- 
sophical speculations and _ scientific  re- 
searches into the mechanism of thought, 
emotion and conduct, from ancient time 
to the present day. With an original at- 
tempt to account for the mind and char- 
$20.00 


Order through any bookstore or direct from 


In two volumes. 


acter of man. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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were achievements such as any might 
have envied. It is not often that one 
sees such a tempestuous and prolonged 
ovation as she won the other afternoon 
in “Hamlet.” For my part, I would just 
as lief hear Miss Florence Macbeth as 
Gilda or Ophelia as even Galli-Curci at 
her best. 

For reasons as to which I have no 
knowledge, the Scotch tenor Joseph His- 
lop had scant notice while he sang at 
the Manhattan. But he is none the less 
a fine and honest artist, with an engag- 
ing presence, and a special fitness for 
some lyric parts. We heard him only 
as the Mario of ‘““Tosca” and as the Pink- 
erton of “Madama Butterfly.” Abroad 
he is identified more closely with such 
roles as the des Grieux of “Manon” and 
the Rodolfo of “La Bohéme.” His voice, 
a vibrant, pleasing voice of lyric quality, 
is not by any means his only asset. He 
has intelligence and taste. He phrases 
well. And on occasion he reveals no little 
power. 

Of the Italians who have made their 
mark again with Chicagoans I need only 
mention Titta Ruffo and his less domi- 
nant but admirable colleague, Carlo 
Galefi. The art of Bonci is still what 
it long has been. But the once silvery 
tones are not so silvery as of yore. The 
tremendous volume of the voice of Titta 
Ruffo wrought its accustomed spell, re- 
gardless of what many may have thought 
about his indifference to nuances. Galeffi, 
while he can not boast of Titta Ruffo’s 
over-powering tones, has sung discreetly, 
with good taste and with effect. 

The Othello of the American tenor 
Marshall did not quite thrill us as it did 
the Chicagoans. As an interpreter this 
singer won much praise. But the pro- 
duction of his voice was often forced. 

But the crowning triumphs of the 
brief Manhattan season were scored by 
Mary Garden and by Muratore. In “Car- 
men,” “Faust,” “Le: Jongleur,” and, 
above all, in “Monna Vanna’ Miss 
Garden rivaled and, indeed, outshone all 
her best previous efforts, with the one 
notable exception of her interpretation 
of the mysterious Mélisande in “‘Pélléas.” 
She rose at times to real poetic heights. 
Her Monna Vanna is a thing apart, an 
achievement of the very noblest, purest 
kind. 

And Muratore! Can any one forget 
with what romantic charm he sang as 
Romeo? Could any other artist on the 
boards have come within hailing distance 
of chivalric, graceful, virile Prinzevalle? 
And his Don Jose—warrier, impassioned, 
earnest, soldierly, the very lover we had 
waited for in ‘‘Carmen.” Only as des 
Grieux, at one point in one act, did he 
fall just a little short of his own ideals. 
But, after all, he need not sing des 
Grieux. The part might suit another 
artist better. 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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The Conversion of Ger- 
man War Industries 


into Peace Industries: 


HE Treaty of Versailles requires a 
final reduction of the former Ger- 
man army to 100,000 men and the deliv- 
ery or destruction of gigantic quantities 
of war material of all kinds. A corollary 
to this is the transformation of Ger- 
many’s war industries into peace indus- 
tries. 

The extensive State manufactories of 
artillery at Munich and Lippstadt, of 
powder at Hanau and Dachau, of explo- 
sives at Siegburg and Ingolstadt, of 
muskets at Erfurt and Amberg, of tor- 
pedoes at Friedrichsort, near Kiel, the 
State ship- and dockyards, and above 
all the former Reichswerke (now 
Deutschwerke) at Spandau must de- 
vote their attentions henceforth to the 
manufacture of peace commodities. These 
former State undertakings have been 


brought under one administration and . 
head and changed into a stock company, — 


the ‘Deutsche Werke Aktiengesell- 
schaft,” in which the State remains 
the sole stockholder, and the manage- 
ment is run upon purely commercial 
principles. 


cerns must be mentioned: Krupp at 
Essen, Rheinmetallfabrik Orenstein und 
Koppel, Dynamit - Aktiengesellschaft, 
formerly Alfred Nobel, Hamburg, and 
many others. 

Before continuing I must make one 
general remark: It has been stated from 
time to time that munitions were still 
being secretly manufactured 
German plants. These reports are false. 
The German workmen, who belong almost 
exclusively to one of the three branches 


of Socialists, either the so-called Ma- 


jority-Socialists, the Independent Social- 
ists, or the Communists, are bound to re- 
fuse to make arms and munitions. 


I will begin with the Spandau works, 


as fairly reliable and detailed informa- 


tion is available about them, whereas 
most of the other concerns issue only 


very general statements. 


The State Works at Spandau cover an 
area about 3 km. long and on an aver-— 
age about 144 km. wide. At the height of 
the war, in 1918, no less than 68,000 
The works 
consist of a great number of individual 
groups of buildings, in which everything 


men were employed there. 


appertaining to war industry was manu- 


factured. Some were easily available for 
new lines; others, like the powder manu-- 
factory, were established in such an un- 
economic manner that it has been impos- 
sible to make any use of them at present. 


About 12,000 men are employed at 
Spandau, and the concern has succeeded 


in remaining remarkably free from the 


Besides these State under- 
takings several noteworthy private con- — 


in some 
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ever-prevailing strikes. Since May, 1919, 
very considerable work has been accom- 
plished in transforming the plant. The 
artillery shops have been transformed 
into a general machine shop and plant 
for repairing locomotives and manufac- 


Fight Books by Three Authors 


turing wagons of various kinds; the Y three men who daily conduct “columns” in New York papers 
and whose published writings have been widely received. Any 
one of the books below will make delightful reading. 


projectile factory is now a smelting 
works and foundry; the small-arms fac- 
tory makes shot-gun ammunition for 
hunters and sundry small articles, such 


as alarm clocks, parts of cars, etc.;-in Parnassus on Wheels. : 1.34 
other buildings of this extensive plant Scape | Christopher Morley. $1. 
iron bedsteads and milk centrifugals are andygall. Christopher Morley. $1.74 
made, besides great numbers of drays, Pipefuls. Christopher Morley. $1.74 
tilting carts, agricultural wagons, etc., ; 
which are chiefly for delivery to the Prefaces. Don Marquis. $1.74 
Entente. In another department arti- Hermoine. Don Marquis. $1.74 
ficial limbs are made of elektron, a metal Something Flse Again. Pape. $1.34 
lighter than aluminum, Weich dM 

One of the most curious and signifi- eights an easures. F, P. Adams. $1.34 
cant sights inthe works are the tremen- Toboganning on Parnassus. F. P. Adams. $1.34 
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dous mountains of scrap iron and steel, 
composed of the broken-up parts of war 

material of all kinds, guns, gun car- 

riages, caissons, shells, etc. These are 

melted in to be used again, or are used Book Department, Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 
as parts in the manufacture of centrifu- 

gals, ete. 

At last year’s autumn Leipzig Messe Fo tA iz te 
the Deutsche Werke exhibited their Ae ‘ DOr 
varied products, such as machines for Mf 99 
railway shops, machine tools, tilting HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 
carts, bedsteads, centrifugals, typewri- | 
ters, ladders, cash boxes, razors, leather 
goods. Besides these there was a spe- 
cial exhibition of medium-priced fur- 
niture, intended for persons of moderate 
means, but at the same time worked 
from artistic designs; also office furni- 
ture. It must be noted that these works 
have to meet special difficulties in arrang- 
ing their scale of prices; their products 
must not be too high priced, as they 
would find few or no buyers; neither 
may they be cheaper than goods made 
by private concerns, as these latter would 
immediately complain of the ruinous 
competition of the State Works. A 
golden mean must be found, and appar- | oe / 
ently it has been, as the management had i 4 oe ed 
a successful time at Leipzig, and their fee ! 'M | 
future seems assured, provided sufficient pscy one 
coal can be obtained and labor troubles — a 


avoided. Another branch of the former ary the per manent screen 

Reichswerke, now Deutschwerke, is the 

Kiel ship and dockyard. It is not the initial price of the screen 
Of this concern unfavorable reports . Saag that counts, but the continual replacement 

have been spread for some time in and oo mm and the labor costs of installing. 

out of Germany. It has been said that - 9 Monel metal screening costs a few cents 

no work was being done and that illegal Z more a foot, but its service life is much 

and underhand transfer of Government longer than other high grade screening, be- 

property had been carried on. It has Tie seine Monel identhaneme cause it is not only as strong as steel but 

been possible to controvert the above natural nickel alloy — 67% also cannot rust and resists salt water and 

E nickel, 28% copper and 5% ; 

statements and to give a true account of other metals — produced by Sea alt. 

conditions there. Work is being carried eee eke Send inquiries to: 

on in all the branches of the plant. The 

only difficulty is that the concern does THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 

not yet get sufficient contracts and raw 43 Exchange Place, New York 


materials and the workmen sufficient 
quantities of strengthening food. 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 
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The Workmen’s Council of the concern 
has now communicated with the Coun-. 
cils of other great industrial under- 
takings in the endeavor to obtain more 
raw materials and contracts. It must 
be noted that every German industrial 
undertaking has a Workmen’s Council 
which advises and promotes the inter- 
ests of the workmen, in truth a soviet, 
but organized in a more intelligent man- 
ner, whereas the Russian soviet has 
only achieved destruction, not upbuilding, 


In the last few months the Kiel yard 
has built two 8,000-ton freight steamers 
for the Entente and one fish steamer; 
besides, two more freight steamers 
and several fish steamers are under way. 
The yard also manufactures carts and 
motor wagons, machinery, and various 
smaller articles, such as electric wash 
irons, watering cans, bath-tubs, etc. No 
munitions of any kind are made here. 
A small part of the yard is known as 
the Arsenal, and in it the forlorn rem-— 
nant of the German navy can be provided — 
for. Further portions of the yard are 
to be turned over to Kiel to be used as 
docks and harbors, and others will serve 
as a transfer station for canal boats. 


Now as to Krupp: I will quote their 
own statement, “The fundamental oc- 
cupation of our plants at the end of the 
war is to be the manufacture of peace 
materials, as it was formerly. Among 
the public at large it is not generally 
known that before the Great War the 
ratio of war materials manufactured by 
us to peace materials was, according to 
weight, about 1:20.” Krupp made rail-— 
way material, marine and other engines, — 
steel for bridge construction, and other 
structural steel, automobiles, tools, etc. 
The Krupp Smelting Works on the 
Rhine melt the ore mined in their own 
mines into pig iron. In Thomas and 
Bessemer converters, in Siemens-Martin © 
crucible and electric furnaces, situated 
at Rheinhausen, Essen, Magdeburg- 
Buckau and Annen, this iron is con- 
verted into steel. The steel is shaped 
and forged at the Krupp foundries and 
rolling mills, brought to the finishing 
shops, and further shaped and polished. — 
Hence it goes to the extensive mounting : 
shops of the Essen cast steel factory 
and the Magdeburg-Gruson plant, or 
onto the ways of the Kiel Germania 
dockyard to be finished into engines, 
railway trains, or steamships. Besides 


’ these a great deal of the steel manufac- 


tured by Krupp is sold to other indus- 
trial concerns, to locomotive and car fac- 
tories, to machine shops and automobile 
shops in Germany and abroad. | 


The capacity of the Krupp Works for 
turning out railway material and equip- 
ment amounts to from 1/5 to 1/3 of the 
total normal demand of Germany for 
rails, ties, wheels, axles, boilers, loco-— 
motive parts. Before the war Krupp ex- | 
ported to the whole world, now they will - 
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endeavor to regain ground lost in the war. 

Another noteworthy concern is the 
Nobel Dynamite Works. While still en- 
gaged in part in the manufacture of 
explosives and the destruction, or the 
taking to pieces, of shells, the firm is 
undertaking various side lines. They 
are experimenting in the making of 
artificial diamonds, and whereas for- 
merly the company had endeavored to 
manufacture black diamonds, now they 
are turning their efforts to white dia- 
monds. One of the chief departments of 
the concern is devoted to the making of 
staple fibres, a branch which is to be 
prosecuted with energy next year after 
new buildings for the purpose have been 
completed. The manufacture of chemical 
fertilizers has also been undertaken, and 
on the whole the management feels 
optimistic as regards the future and 
fully able to carry out all it has started. 

In general it may be said _ that 
pretty nearly all of the former manu- 
factories of war material in Germany 
are engaged, as far as they are able, in 
peace work. Some concerns have been 
closed for one reason or another, others 
suffer from lack of coal or raw materials. 
But on the whole the labor situation is 
evidently growing better and the future 
seems to be more favorable than might 
have been expected. 

THEODOR G. AHRENS 
Berlin 
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Local Self Government 
Needed 


In the Solution of the Immigration Problem, 
the Problem of Seasonal Occupation 
and Unemployment 


Local Self Government 


pee principle of local self-govern- 
ment is clearly explained in the 
Massachusetts tax laws. “In Massa- 
chusetts the state and county make use 
of the machinery of the town govern- 
ment in order to assess and collect the 
taxes. Each year the town assessors 
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ELIABLE information as to immi- 

gration, seasonal occupations, un- 
employment has become as necessary 
to the proper functioning of govern- 
ment as tax money. The source of 
this information today, is not a local 
economic survey made by the commu- 
nity itself, but is the judgment of out- 
siders. What business could continue 
without taking stock? 


Our immigration laws do not con- 
sider the danger from an excessive 
number of immigrants. There is no 
thought given to relating the number 
of immigrants to the business needs of 
the country, so that steady work may 
be a condition and not a theory. 


No one is so well qualified, because 
of personal interest and pride, to ex- 
plain the local conditions relating to 


America 


BELIEF in the American Consti- 

tution as the great stabilizing 
power, as the balance to be maintained 
between the rights of the individual 
states in the Senate represented and 
the rights of all the citizens of all the 
states in the House of Representatives 


To Employment Managers, Labor Executives and all interested in 


‘A Plan For Averting Industrial Strife” 


Send today for a copy of pamphlet by 


SCOVILLE HAMLIN 


66 BROADWAY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


know that a certain amount of money 
must be raised from the tax payers of 
the town,—partly for the town, partly 
for the county, partly for the state,— 
and for the general convenience they 
usually assess it upon the tax payers 
all at once.” 


employment, seasonal occupation, busi- 
ness needs, as the community itself. 
And further, if the community pays 
for maintaining such a bureau of in- 
formation it will naturally be interested 
in the conduct of state and federal 
bureaus. 

A local and national medium of in- 
formation will bring the unemployed 
in the city in touch with the needs of 
the country, will bring the seasonal 
occupation in touch with the farmer 
and other occupations, and will bring 
the community into closer touch with 
the entire nation. Accurate informa- 
tion will be constantly available on 
these national problems, and public 
opinion, the rule of the majority, will 
no longer be subject to the sudden 
impulses of Labor Unions or Manufac- 
turers. 


considered, is necessary if the nation 
is to survive this world crisis. 

If we believe that the laws of the 
nation and of the state are related to 
what constitutes a moving balance, we 
will not fail in recognizing the inter- 
ests of the local community. 
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Almost daily something 
happens, somewhere in this 
broad land, that strikingly 
proves the loyalty and de- 
votion of Bell Telephone 
employees. 


Storm, flood, fire, torna- 
do, explosion, wreck are 
met in a manner that em- 
phasizes the spirit of service 
underlying the daily work 
of telephone people. 


This loyalty, this thought 
of “‘service first’’, is more 
than devotion to an organi- 
zation, great and fine as 
that may be. It is devotion 
to the whole telephone de- 
mocracy, to the millions 
who form the telephone- 
using public. 


One Policy 


One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


iit 


oe to Public Ee: 


And it is this same spirit 
of responsibility to the peo- 
ple which has strengthened 
thousands of telephone em- 
ployees during the hard 
period of after-war recon- 
struction. 


This spirit of service 1s 
being handed on to the new 
employees who have come 
to help us meet the enlarged 
demands now being made 
upon the telephone. 


If all the facts were 
known, workers such as 
these would receive noth- 
ing but appreciation and 
encouragement from the 
public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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HERE is a refreshing air of effi- 

cient and business-like activity 
in the way in which the members of 
the new Cabinet have tackled their 
tasks. Secretary Hughes had scarce- 
ly been inducted into office before he 
grappled vigorously with the Pana- 
ma-Costa Rica war in a manner that 
ended hostilities and promises a 
peaceful settlement. Simultaneously 
he reassured South America and Jap- 
an as to the standards of justice and 
fair-dealing by which misunderstand- 
ings would be adjusted. Secretary 
Hoover outlined his plans for dealing 
with a whole series of pressing prob- 
lems in a manner that, coming from 
a practical engineer and able execu- 
tive, can not but inspire confidence. 
Secretary Mellon characteristically 
began his first day by calling for 
books and balance sheet. And so on 
down the line. The numerous inter- 
views on statements given out, while 
in some instances bearing the stamp 
of ordinary departmental publicity, 


nevertheless give the impression of 
sincerity, sanity, and earnestness. 


UCH as we admire the New York 
Times as a really great metro- 
politan newspaper, we must confess 
to a feeling of irritation at the nag- 
ging pettiness of some of its editori- 
als on topics involving its political 
disappointments. Just now it devotes 
considerable space to twitting the new 
Administration on being obliged to 
adopt certain policies formulated in 
the latter days of its predecessor, es- 
pecially the policies embodied in Sec- 
retary Colby’s notes with reference 
to Mesopotamia and Yap. The Times 
knows perfectly well that these 
eleventh-hour notes were sent by Sec- 
retary. Colby to straighten out some 
of the tangles in which the secret 
diplomacy of President Wilson at 
Paris involved us, and it is ungra- 
cious, to say the least, to sneer at 
Secretary Hughes as a Republican 
adopting Democratic policies ready- 
made. If the Times would retain the 
confidence of its readers, it should 
not vent its spleen in such an out- 
pouring as the following: 

The Republican campaign cry of putting an 
end to “wiggle and wabble” in international 
affairs, appears now to have meant little ex- 
cept that President Harding would shake him- 
self down into the very positions taken by 
President Wilson. 

(EEN gates are such a little thing 

and yet somehow they suggest so 
much. Accessibility to people and to 
the thoughts people bring with them; 
smiling welcome instead of stern re- 
pulsion; trust in the goodness of hu- 
mankind instead of fear of the evil; 
willingness to come together for the 
common good in place of solitary cog- 
itation on the ills of mankind—all 
this and more is suggested by open 
gates. One wonders sometimes in 
England what passes behind the pro- 
tecting hedges; whether the massive 


gates hide a tragedy, whether seclu- 
sion does not breed insularity and 
lack of understanding if nothing 
more. One feels that the closed gate 
shuts in the monarch, and that the 
open gate signifies the communion of 
the chief magistrate with the people. 
So there came a new atmosphere in 
Washington when President Wilson 
drove away from the White House 
and the iron gates swung wide to let 
him pass. They remained open to 
welcome President Harding two 
hours later, and haye remained open 
since, as in the days of Grant and 
Cleveland and McKinley and Roose- 
velt, chief magistrates who took coun- 
sel of the people, and yet found time 
for meditation in the quiet of the 
study. The cordon of police has faded 
away. The American people will pro- 
tect the American President. These 
open gates are such a little thing, yet 
to Washington they typify a great 
and welcome change. 


ELCOME is the news that aboli- 

tion of the twelve-hour day in 
the steel industry is under considera- 
tion by a special committee appointed 
by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. When the Interchurch Report 
appeared last year, The Weekly 
Review registered its protest against 
this grievous condition. At the time, 
the problem was complicated in the 
mind of the public by an uncertainty 
as to how it could best be solved. On 
the one hand, the employers alleged a 
great shortage of labor; on the other, 
the workers, while denying this, held 
out for at least twelve hours’ pay for 
eight hours’ work.’ Much, however, 
was gained by the revelation that the 
twelve-hour day was not a metallur- 
gical necessity; that, in fact, the 
eight-hour three-shift system had 
been practised with good results else- 
where in this industry. Shortage of 
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labor can no longer be urged, and it 
seems likely that the United States 
Steel Corporation will wish to re- 
move as speedily as possible a con- 
dition which, if continued, will be 
used, whether rightly or wrongly, as 
a serious indictment against capital. 


S we go to press the fate of the 

insurgents at Kronstadt is hang- 
ing in the balance. The Bolsheviki 
claim to have suppressed the out- 
breaks in Moscow and Petrograd and 
to have the Kronstadt rebels at their 
mercy. This may or may not be so, 
but there is no question as to the ef- 
fect which this rising has had in 
arousing widespread opposition and 
insurrection in the interior of Rus- 
sia and Siberia. Regardless of their 
immediate outcome in Russia, these 
outbreaks have a most important in- 
ternational bearing. First, they in- 
dicate clearly that the end of Soviet 
rule must come from the inside and 
that those who maintained that the 
Russian people would not assert 
themselves are mistaken. Secondly, 
they expose the fallacy that, much as 
we disapprove of it, we must accept 
the Soviet régime as the Government 
of Russia because, forsooth, it has 
lasted three years and is therefore 
likely to be permanent. But the most 
important result of all is that these 
risings will most likely prevent a 
spring offensive of the Red Army 
against Poland or Rumania. Again 
the real Russia will have saved Eu- 
rope. 


HE terms prerequisite to recog- 
nition of Mexico were clearly 
stated by Senator—now Secretary— 
Fall in a letter dated January 19, and 
it may be fairly assumed that he 
spoke with authority. These terms 
are as follows: 


1. That an agreement should be reached for 
the appointment of a Commission to ascertain 
the damage, if any, done to Americans and 
American property in Mexico, and, reciprocally, 
the damages, if any, to Mexicans or Mexican 
property in the United States. 

2. The appointment of another, or the same, 
Commission to settle any disputes as to boun- 
dary and matters of like character between the 
two countries, and with particular reference to 
the “Chamizal Zone,” at El Paso, Texas, and 
the Colorado River Irrigation Systems, etc. 

3. That Article 27, or any decree or law 
issued or enacted thereunder, should not apply 
to deprive American citizens of their property 
rights theretofore ‘legally acquired; that clauses 


with reference to the teaching of schools by 
ministers of the Gospel; to the preaching of 
rights theretofore legally "acquired ; that clauses 
should not be enforced against American citi- 
zens. 


4. Agreements for the protection of Ameri- 
can citizens and their property rights in Mexico 
in the future. 


5. That the agreement so arrived at shall be 
written down in the form of a protocol or pre- 
liminary agreement, with the express declara- 
tion that the same shall be embodied in a 
formal Treaty between the two countries so 
soon as a Mexican Government shall be recog- 
nized. 


There is nothing in such an agree- 
ment to which Mexico can fairly make 
objection, nor can insistence on the 
written agreement be considered as 
derogatory to her dignity, especially 
as in Latin America verbal declara- 
tions are held lightly and only the 
written word is counted binding. Be- 
cause of his insistence on this point, 
Secretary Fall has been accused of 
unfriendliness towards Mexico; as a 
matter of fact, it shows precisely the 
reverse. 


HE “present invasion of the un- 

occupied areas of Germany” was 
branded by Dr. Simons in his recent 
speech before the Reichstag as “the 
worst sort of attack that possibly 
can be made on any State.” This is 
the sort of criminal’s sarcasm that 
the Germans call “Galgenhumor,” 
Tyburn humor. Of course, Dr. Sim- 
ons knows well enough that there is 
worse than the worst, and that the 
Germans, being supermen, have the 
monopoly of it. 


OR the benefit of future histori- 

ans looking for labels we charac- 
terize the present as the Age of 
Propaganda. Considering the shady 
reputation which propaganda has 
won for itself, these same historians 
are not likely to place the present 
generation as close to the millennium 
as only yesterday the prophets held 
it to be. While the effort is being 
made to bring all the nations of the 
world into intimate relations and to 
a better understanding one of an- 
other, never have nations shown more 
activity in revealing to the world 
merely what each wishes to be known 
about itself. Blame the difficult con- 
ditions preceding the great readjust- 
ments which are necessary before 
anything like a settled world can re- 
emerge, and there is still room for the 


belief that propaganda—by which we 


here mean misinformation, or intel- 
ligence so restricted as to misinform 
—will fight to survive, vigorous and 


full-grown. For the wicked and light- 
minded the war made it a handy — 
Just now the Soviet Gov- 


weapon. 
ernment regards it, for offensives 


against foreign countries, as superior — 


to battleships and battalions; it has 
supplanted poisonous gas. Verily, a 
fitting climax to that first exhibition 
of it in the war, when the ninety-three 
German professors flung out their in- 
sidious message! 


fier propaganda of recent times — 


has confused men’s minds sadly. 
In the good old days we in this coun- 
try, at least, had the right instinct 
towards propaganda, which went by 
the convenient name of advertising. 
P. T. Barnum’s “Greatest Show on 
HKarth” introduced with just the prop- 
er flourish a truly remarkable spec- 
tacle. Dr. Munyon and Lydia Pink- 
ham were still respectable, even if 
overzealous. It was only when 
advertising became “scientific,” that 
is, specialized and intensive, that its 
deceptions caused serious harm and 
indignation. The “scientific” adver- 
tiser is, indeed, much to blame for 
the plight of the propagandist world 
today. It is he who showed the way 
to the publicity bureaus of all the 
movements which have been buzzing 
these latter years. He has brought 
us to the point where any idea can 
gain a considerable following pro- 
vided enough is spent on “literature.” 
Here is a curious degeneration of that 
fifteenth-century printing press which 
at last was to make truth known 
directly to the people! 


OMEBODY in Russia may ulti- 
mately get something out of the 


funds contributed in America to the © 


Soviet Russia Medical Relief Commit- 
tee, but the amount is likely to prove 
disappointing. The balance-sheet of 
the Western District organization of 
this committee, which has recently 
been published, makes clear the fact 
that local needs take priority. This 
organization controlled the work of 
33 States. In the period from Sep- 
tember 1 to January 15 more than 
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$24,000 was contributed. But nearly 
$4,000 of this sum went for speakers 
and organizers, nearly $3,000 for 
printing and literature, and another 
approximation to $3,000 for wages, 
not to speak of further sums for hall 
rentals and for office expenses. The 
total figures up $14,095.30, or very 
nearly 60 per cent of the $24,576.88 
contributed. The toll would appear 
to be somewhat excessive; and indeed 
there were not wanting persons who 
denounced it as plain graft. At any 
rate, the Western District organiza- 
tion was discontinued. The final 
statement of its officers justifies the 
expenditures and attributes envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness to the critics. “Systematized 
sabotage and organized antagonism,” 
it says, “opposed the work from the 
start. . . . Our friends will deplore 
with us the influences which have 
brought about the interruption of this 
vital work after thousands of dollars 
have been invested in preparing the 
field for the enormous harvests that 
would inevitably have resulted had 
the work been continued as planned.” 
Discerning persons will not fail to 
catch that note of wild regret in the 
reference to the amplitude of the ex- 
pected harvest. 


ITH something akin to pleasure, 

though with a rather uncertain 
sense of profit, we follow the contro- 
versy in the columns of a contem- 
porary over the relative virtues of 
“boring from within” and “boring 
from without.” Radicals must vig- 
orously ply the gimlet, of course, 
but whether from the inside or from 
the outside of the regular unions has 
been a bitterly controverted question 
these last thirty years. From the in- 
side, say the followers of Mr. William 
Z. Foster, revolutionary syndicalist; 
from the outside, say the followers of 
the late Daniel De Leon, Socialist La- 
borite and Industrial unionist. The 
efficacy of a certain amount of inter- 
nal boring was conceded by De Leon, 
but only as a preliminary to the other 
sort. When the job is done properly, 
he wrote, it “lands the borer on the 
outside, where he must find a place 
from which to continue to bore— 
from without.” It is the secessionist, 
the come-outer, and the thrown-outer 


who really help along the revolution. 
Not so, say the Fosterites; this 
wretched policy of external gimlet- 
play condemns the radical movement 
to a sterile isolation. Your true revo- 
lutionist will operate only from with- 
in the fold. The test of alleged gains 
for its own policy and of imputed 
losses to the other which one faction 
assembles would be impressive if it 
were not that the other side counter- 
checks with an equally impressive list. 
The accounts seem about to balance; 
and as neither side gets anywhere in 
particular there is no reason why 
the controversy should not continue 
indefinitely. 


HE state, it appears, has no right 

to interfere with the instigation 

of lawbreaking. It may punish both 
doer and instigator after the deed is 
done, but it may not prevent. “I 
should fix the right of government 
intervention,” writes one of the direc- 
tors of the American Civil Liberties 
Union in a journal of pietistic revolu- 
tionism, ‘‘not close to the point where 
words give rise to unlawful acts, but 
at the point where unlawful acts do 
in fact occur.” The reader may 
question if such a view is ever held 
by anyone regarding a government 
to which in any vital sense he is loyal. 
As a matter of fact, advocates of 
this view these last three years have 
convincingly shown that they believe 
nothing of the kind. That is, they 
believe it regarding the present Gov- 
ernment of the United States and all 
other ‘‘bourgeois Governments,” but 
they do not believe it regarding the 
Government of Soviet Russia nor re- 
garding some future imagined prole- 
tarian government here at home. 
From none of these persons has come 
a single protest against the rigid sup- 
pression of speech in Russia; from 
all of them has come a torrent of 
abuse of the American Government 
for the punishment of direct instiga- 
tion. Every one of these persons 
knows that the Government which 
does not assert the right to step in 
before the “point at which words will 
give rise to unlawful acts,” is impo- 
tent to defend itself. There is infi- 
nite room for argument as to when 
the step should be taken before the 
act. But the contention that it may 


justly be taken only after the act has 
been committed is a contention insin- 
cere on its face. The effort to list 
Jefferson in its support is also insin- 
cere; for what Jefferson said in this 
matter had to do with the enuncia- 
tion of presumably subversive prin- 
ciples and not with direct incitement 
to overt acts. 


HILE attention is fixed upon 

Yale University by the choice of 
Professor Angell as the next presi- 
dent, it is well to remark that there 
is a distinguishing feature of Yale 
which Harvard and some of the other 
Eastern universities would do well to 
emulate. That feature is the absence 
of all discrimination against women 
in the graduate and _ professional 
schools. Philosophy, architecture, 
law, medicine, mines—every Yale de- 
gree except that of bachelor of arts 
is open to women to compete for. The 
same liberal spirit prevails at Colum- 
bia, with the exception—soon, we 
trust, to be put an end to—that 
women are not yet admitted to the 
School of Law. At Harvard, on the 
contrary, there are almost as many 
different types of treatment accorded 
to women as there are different 
schools. At the new School of Edu- 
cation they are admitted without 
qualification; at the School of Arts 
and Sciences they are admitted in all 
but name, being required to register 
as students of Radcliffe, not of Har- . 
vard; at the Law School they are not 
admitted at all; while at the Medical 
School they are admitted to some 
courses and not to others, each pro- 
fessor making his own ruling in the 
matter. Whatever may be thought 
of the merits of coeducation in under- 
graduate classes, there seems to be no 
sound reason for objecting to it when 
the students in question are mature 
men and women preparing them- 
selves for their life work by advanced 
technical or academic study; and cer- 
tainly the economic arguments in its 
favor are more cogent on this educa- 
tional plane than on any other. Uni- 
versities like Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia are necessarily few and far 
between, and such of them as there 
are ought to assume the same respon- 
sibilities towards women that they 
assume towards men. 
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The Next Stage in 
Russia 


| Pike most foreign observers the 

present turmoil in Russia is form- 
less and chaotic. It is recognized that 
the abnormal and unnatural régime 
of the Bolsheviki, resting on the most 
frightful terrorism, and wholly in- 
competent to construct or produce, 
must sooner or later pass, and the 
hope is freely expressed that the pres- 
ent insurrections against Soviet au- 
thority, even if not immediately suc- 
cessful, may still mark the beginning 
of the end. Coincident with this hope, 
however, is the fear that the fall of 
the Soviet power may be but a pre- 
lude to complete anarchy, in which 
the sufferings of the masses will only 
be intensified. Is there to be found 
in the present situation any basis for 
the hope that following the downfall 
of the Bolsheviki there may develop 
among the Russian people men and 
institutions capable of saving them 
from complete demoralization and 
disintegration? 

It is a truism to say that there has 
been great confusion of thought in 
regard to what is taking place in Rus- 
sia, not only because of the veil of 
censorship and propaganda which 
has more or less cut Russia off from 
the rest of the world, but also because 
of certain pre-conceived ideas and 
formulas by which men are accus- 
tomed to interpret and evaluate such 
information as is obtainable. So, for 
example, one class of liberal opinion 
exaggerates the results of the revolu- 
tion that overthrew Nicholas II, and 
draws an unjustifiable conclusion as 
to the capacity of the Russian people 
for immediate democratic self-govern- 
ment. Another class, and among them 
hosts of Russians who are by no 
means reactionaries desirous of re- 
storing the old régime, maintains 
that the Russian muzhik can only be 
ruled by a strong hand and that he 
will welcome any authority that will 
restore law and order by force. What 
both of these groups fail to realize is 
that Russia has not stood still during 
the past four years and that there are 
striking developments which must be 
taken into account in estimating the 
probable direction of Russian polit- 
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ical evolution. It has been easy 
enough to trace the development of 
anti-Bolshevik feeling among peas- 
ants and workmen alike. The peas- 
ants are naturally resentful of the 
armed requisition of their foodstuffs 
and disappointed at their failure to 
obtain goods from the cities. The 
workmen have been outraged by the 
imposition of compulsory labor, and 
have fled in great numbers to the 
country districts. But what has real- 
ly been taking place in the rural com- 
munities has scarcely been realized. 
One group of Russians, however, has 
kept in close touch with the situation. 
These are the Socialist Revolution- 
aries, who in former times conducted 
an extensive propaganda of socialism 
and revolution among the peasants, 
and who, when their opportunity 
came after the first revolution, 
showed themselves for the most part 
visionaries incapable of vigorous ac- 
tion or constructive effort. These 
are the men and women, however, 
who have kept up a strong under- 
ground agitation during the Bolshe- 
vist régime, with methods akin to 
those employed by the revolutionists 
in the days of the Tsars. They do not 
enjoy much confidence among the 
Russian intelligentsia abroad, yet 
they form the most important bond 
between the mass of Russian peasants 
and the outside world. 

From them we learn of the sur- 
prising movement which has been de- 
veloping among the peasant popula- 
tion. These masses, during the past 
two and a half years, have been prac- 
tically isolated from the cities, thanks 
to Bolshevik policy, and forced back 
into a primitive medizval state of 
existence. Dependent on their own 
resources, they have developed their 
cottage industries and local trade. 
Likewise they have developed rough- 
and-ready local administration, a task 
for which their experience in the self- 
government of the mir fitted them. 
All is very primitive and there is a 
lack of cohesion among the communi- 
ties, but the movement is so general 
and so strong that it must be counted 
upon as the most important factor in 
the situation that will develop on the 
collapse of Bolshevist rule. The feel- 
ing among the peasants is not only 
anti-Bolshevik but also anti-foreign, 
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and they will resent any outside in- 
terference. The main tragedy of the 
Denikin campaign was that the ex- 
cesses perpetrated by his troops made 
the peasants as hostile toward the 
Whites as toward the Bolsheviks. 
The Russian masses have an infinite 
capacity for passive resistance, and 
if the movement is to be directed at 
all, it must be by those who have the 
confidence of the peasants; it there- 
fore seems likely that the Socialist 
Revolutionaries will play an import- 
ant part. Certain it is that the agita- 
tion and propaganda carried on by 
their agents are chiefly responsible 
for the present uprisings against the 
Bolshevist rule. . 
While this movement among the 
peasants has been developing in Rus- 
sia, there has taken place a striking 
evolution among the Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries themselves. This party 
had a majority in the Constituent 
Assembly elected in the troublous 
times at the end of 1918, and was the 
controlling element in the recent Con- 
ference at Paris of the surviving 
members of that Constituent Assem- 
bly. The change to be noted was that 
these men no longer talked of so- 
cialism ; the experience of the revolu- 


tion has apparently considerably al- — 


tered their views, and love of coun- 
try, overmastering their Marxian 
theorizing, has turned them into na- 
tionalists and patriots. With the Rus- 
sians who would make use of any ex- 
pedient, even a German army, to put 
down Bolshevist rule, they have no 
sympathy, for they realize that the 
attempt to dominate the Russian 
peasant movement by outside force 
could only result in postponing indefi- 
nitely the resurrection of the nation. 

In the light of these developments, 
the Conference of members of the All- 
Russian Constituent Assembly which 
met at Paris recently takes on a sig- 
nificance far greater than has been 
recognized in the public press. It did 
not assume any authority as a Rus- 
sian Government or seek recognition 
as such. The purposes of the Con- 
ference were well set forth in a com- 
munication addressed to our Govern- 
ment by Avksentiev, the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, in which 
he pointed out that the Conference 
regarded itself as the spokesman of 
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Russian democratic sentiment, to in- 
form the world of the real aims and 
point of view of that democracy, now 
gripped in the fetters of the Bolshe- 
vist terror, and to serve as a con- 
necting link between it and the de- 
mocracies of Europe and America. 
As such a spokesman, it categorically 
denounced the Bolshevist régime as 
anti-democratic and directed against 
the people, and gave warning that 
any treaties, commercial agreements, 
and concessions made or granted by 
it would be invalid. It also protested 
against attempts to overthrow the 
Soviet power by foreign intervention 
and against the dismemberment of 
Russian territory while Russia lies 
prostrate and helpless. The numer- 
ous resolutions of the Conference did 
not contain a reference to socialism, 
but on the contrary laid weight on 
the importance of having the co- 
operation of foreign capital in the de- 
velopment of Russian resources. It 
is noteworthy also that several of the 
leaders of the Socialist Revolutionary 
party who were most prominent hith- 
erto, but who were regarded as ex- 
tremists, were quietly relegated to a 
- secondary position, a fact that indi- 
cates clearly enough the change that 
has come over the party. The pres- 
ent leadership lies in the hands of the 
moderates, and they have the co- 
operation and support of important 
men of other parties. 

Meanwhile, aided by the workmen 
and peasants, their agents are mak- 
ing their way into Russia, wandering 
about the country, and coming out 
again. Everywhere they are spread- 
ing effective propaganda against Bol- 
shevism, and with the coming of 
spring it is expected that the country 
districts will be aflame with insurrec- 
tion and that the army itself will be 
affected. The present rising at Kron- 
stadt is premature, probably precipi- 
tated by the terrible food conditions. 
It is possible and even probable that 
it will be suppressed, but the news 
of it is spreading all over the country 
and kindling risings elsewhere. Of- 
ficial dispatches from Moscow admit 
that communications with Siberia 
are broken, which means the cutting 
off of the Bolsheviks’ most important 
source of food supply. The Ukraine, 
another rich agricultural region, is 


the scene of peasant risings, and with 
the exception of the cities is in the 
hands of anti-Bolshevik bands. Alto- 
gether the outlook for a Soviet 
régime lasting until the next harvest 
is not bright. 

One thing is certain, whether the 
end comes now or later. The Bol- 
sheviki must drive straight on to 
their finish. They may resort to 
every expedient and every crime and 
fraud, but they can not-change their 
basis of terror and in lieu of it seek 
popular support. Once the terror is 
relaxed, their victims will be at their 
throats and will exact a frightful 
vengeance. -Well aware of this, the 
leaders are torturing and executing 
thousands of men and women every 
month, as shown by their official rec- 
ords, in a desperate endeavor to post- 
pone the final reckoning. 

What is to follow? Will there be 
universal anarchy and social disinte- 
gration, or are there to be discerned 
in the situation elements that give 
some promise of a happier outcome? 
The one factor that augurs well for 
the future is the peasant movement 
already referred to. If this can be 
developed and guided skilfully, it may 
form a broad and sound base for the 
rebuilding of the Russian state. It 
can not be coerced by military force, 
even if such force were available, and 
the attempt to do so could only result 
in setting back the recovery of Russia 
for a generation. If it is led by dema- 
gogues into more social and economic 
vagaries, Europe for years to come 
will have on its hands another Mex- 
ico, immensely larger and more dif- 
ficult to deal with. On the other 
hand, the Russian peasant, while il- 
literate and ignorant of the outside 
world, has a fund of common sense 
and is capable of codperation. A fac- 
tor to be reckoned with also is the 
influence of the thousands of better- 
class Russians who in these days of 
revolution and terror have sought 
refuge in the peasant villages and 
found there a safe asylum. Sympathy 
for their sufferings, peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the Russian peasant, and 
respect for their culture, will bring 
mutual understanding and make 
them leaders in the rural commu- 
nity. 

Likewise much is to be expected 


from the clergy, for the religious in- 
stinct is strong and the priests to-day 
enjoy a respect and influence such as 
they never had before. The greatest 
obstacle to overcome will be the lack 
of cohesion, but economic pressure, 
the need of transportation, and the 
demand for trade will act as a cen- 
tripetal force and will call into serv- 
ice the Russian industrialists and en- 
gineers abroad, though at first these 
will be objects of suspicion. It is 
quite possible, as Savinkov prophe- 
sies, that the outcome of the peasant 
movement may eventually result in 
the setting up of some form of mon- 
archy, for the peasant, no matter how 
democratic in his personal relation- 
ships and local government, can con- 
ceive of Russian unity and central 
authority only as symbolized in the 
person of aruler. But he will resent 
and resist any return of the old 
régime or any attempt of the émigré 
officers and chinovniks to regain 
power. Their day is done. That any 
Government set up on the collapse of 
the Soviet régime can last is not to 
be expected. No foreign recognition 
or support could maintain or stabilize 
it. The evolution of a stable Govern- 
ment must be a natural Russian evo- 
lution, possibly of years, worked out 
in the travail of experience. Other 
nations may assist, especially by re- 
lief and by economic codperation, 
thereby gaining confidence, but they 
cannot force the process. 

The diversity of local conditions 
makes generalization unsafe, but hu- 
man nature remains the same and 
the underlying characteristics of the 
Russian masses have not changed. 
They are the same kindly, patient 
people, ignorant and suspicious of 
strangers, but capable of intellectual 
development and codperative action 
and of immense endurance. The re- 
development of national cohesion 
will necessarily be a slow and difficult 
process, but it can scarcely be doubted 
that a great homogeneous people, 
speaking one language and possess- 
ing common traditions and culture, 
will eventually emerge into a strong 
unified state. It is the vital concern 
of Europe and of the whole world that 
no effort be spared to hasten their 
restoration to happiness and pros- 
perity. 
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The Fiction of Unde- 
feated Germany 


HE contention of the Prussian 

Junkers and their followers that 
Germany was not defeated by the 
Allied armies, but by the revolution- 
ists in the rear, has had a curious de- 
velopment. The Bolshevists gave it 
an impetus by boasting of their prop- 
aganda among the German workmen ; 
and pro-Bolshevists in other countries 
helped it along. Naturally the Ger- 
man Communists took it up; for 
though they probably entertained no 
illusions regarding the negative part 
they had played in ending the war, 
so comforting a means of self-glori- 
fication was not to be rejected. Only 
by degrees did its value as an argu- 
ment against the radicals become 
apparent to the reactionaries, and 
only in the recent electoral campaign 
in Prussia did it reach the importance 
of a class dogma. 

At the time of the armistice neither 
the military chiefs nor the leaders 
of the Majority Socialists had any 
such idea. Some months later Ebert 
declared, in the Constituent Assembly 
at Weimar, that revolution in the 
rear had had nothing to do with the 
collapse of the German military pow- 
er, and his declaration was received 
with applause. The testimony of the 
military chiefs is to the same effect. 
There was no revolution, and no sign 
of any, until after Germany had sued 
for peace. . 

The German offer of peace was 
made on October 6. Six days earlier 
(September 30) Bulgaria had sur- 
rendered, and a day earlier (October 
5) Austria-Hungary had asked for 
peace, while Turkey had already 
moved for an armistice. The Ger- 
man army and navy were at that 
time intact. Four days later (Oc- 
tober 10) the Munich Post, the lead- 
ing official paper of the Bavarian So- 
cial Democracy, published an article 
by its Berlin correspondent which 
discussed the question, “Who is 
responsible for Germany’s latest and 
most all-embracing offer of peace?” 
The answer named several factors, 
but it entirely excluded the Socialists, 
revolutionists, and Bolsheviki as one 
of them. “The change,” it says, “is 


not at all to be attributed to the So- 
cialists—it came from the very op- 
posite direction.” That is, it came 
solely from the higher officials, who 
knew that the army had been van- 
quished and was daily becoming 
weaker. The Bavarian Socialists, it 
is to be admitted, were not on good 
terms with the Majority Socialists of 
Berlin, but in spite of the fact neither 
the Post nor its correspondent could 
well have ignored the existence of a 
revolutionary factor in the change. 

As early as August 8, says Luden- 
dorff in his book, the Germans had 
lost hope of a military victory. A 
month later, on September 8, in a talk 
with Hindenburg and Hintze, he said: 
“The western front may at any time 
have to withdraw further, and the 
worse our military situation becomes, 
the harder will be the conditions.” 

Hindenburg, though more hesitant- 
ly, reached the same conclusion. A 
letter of his, dated October 30 and 
published in March, 1919, declared 
that the Macedonian disaster a month 
earlier, with its attendant weakening 
of reserves of the west front, made 
the imposing of peace on the Allies 
impossible. He accordingly advised: 
“It is imperative that we cease the 
struggle in order to save the German 
people and our allies from unneces- 
say sacrifices.” 

Of evidence of revolutionary ac- 
tivity behind the front before mid- 
October there is none. As for the 
Spartacan agitation, Carl Liebknecht 
could not have been a factor before 
October 24, when he was released 
from prison. But Germany had al- 
ready, on the 20th, committed her- 
self to the acceptance of the proposal 
for an evacuation of occupied terri- 
tories and had made request for the 
arrangement of an armistice. There 
were anti-war demonstrations on the 
streets of Berlin on the 25th, but 
there is no evidence of any demora- 
lization in the army other than that 
resulting from constant defeat. 


The German note of October 27 


was generally regarded as a note of 
surrender, since it gave tacit consent 
to the principle laid down in the 
President’s note of October 23, that 
the armistice must be on terms which 
would preclude Germany from renew- 
ing hostilities. When, therefore, the 


mutiny in the fleet broke out on Oc- 
tober 31, Germany as a power was 
already finished, and was merely 
awaiting supinely the drastic terms 
then being drawn up by the Supreme 
War Council in Paris. The mutiny 
was not a revolution, but a strike 
against putting out to sea on a sui- 
cidal adventure. 

Whatever revolutionary sentiment 


may have been evidenced in Berlin . 


and other centres, it was merely an 
inevitable reaction from the realiza- 
tion of the overwhelming defeat of 
the army and the impending abject 
surrender. Even so, it was without 
force until the Majority Socialists, 
seeing their opportunity of taking 
over the Government, joined hands 
with the Independents. This shift 
came only at the last moment. A 
manifesto of the national executive 
committee of the Majority Socialists, 
issued on November 6, says nothing 
about revolution, but warns the 
people to avoid riots and demagogues. 
During all the previous month the 
negotiations for the armistice were 


going on, and the Allies were smash- 


ing their way forward. By the 8th, 
when the Majority Socialists had 
swung over to revolution, the Kai- 
ser’s delegates were standing before 
Marshal Foch. The German armies 
had been vanquished in the field, Ger- 
many was thrown open for invasion, 
and all the leaders knew exactly what 
had happened. 

Here again is an instance wherein 
extremes meet. It is pleasant for 
the Bolshevists and useful for the 
Junkers to profess to believe that 
Germany, victorious at the front, was 
defeated only by revolution in the 
rear. Their apparent unity of belief 
causes multitudes of the uninformed 
to accept the contention as proved 
fact. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
March 11.] 


GERMANY: To use an elegant Amer- 
icanism, we will certainly have to’“hand 
it” to the Germans. We had not ex- 
pected that those gull-catchers from the 
Spree could better the insolent trumpery 
of their first set of counter reparation 
proposals. But we failed to do justice 
to the peculiar Teutonic genius. Hav- 
ing seen those “gulleries, horrid things,” 
to wit the second set of proposals, we 
can imagine no limit to that genius. On 
Monday Dr. Simons took another whack, 
so:to speak, at the reparation problem. 
The Germans, said he, agree to the Paris 
programme for the first five years, “vari- 
able annuity” and all. [It will be re- 
called that the first five fixed payments 
under the Paris programme were made 
very easy indeed.] “But,” (quotha), 
“that agreement is dependent on Upper 
Silesia going German. If Upper Silesia 
should go for Poland, the agreement is 
off. And, of course, as you will not find 
us the money, and as we have none, the 
agreement is conditional on the Neutrals 
lending it to us. At the end of five 
years, if the agreement should be carried 
out, we can get together and decide as 
to future payments.” 

“As to future payments, if any,” 
answered Lloyd George, in substance. 
“Your new proposals are unsatisfactory 
in every way. In that they are condi- 
tional on the result in Upper Silesia. In 
that they are conditional on a Neutral 
loan (I suspect you mean a loan from 
the United States, in itself a fresh com- 
plication) ; which loan must needs have 
priority, even over reparation payments. 
As a matter of fact, you ought to and can 
raise the money by taxation. Chiefly, 
in that they propose to settle nothing; 
rather, to unsettle everything. Up to 
this moment you were clamoring for a 
definite, complete determination of the 
reparation problem, as_ essential to 
economic stability and restoration. You 
were right. But you have made a volte 
face. We shrewdly suspect you con- 
template repudiation of the remainder 
of the debt, at the end of five years. That 
would be the obvious corollary of your 
repudiation (of late become vociferous) 
of responsibility for the war. France 
could not borrow upon the basis of any 
such agreement as the one you propose. 
And reparation of devastated France is 
the important thing just now.” 

So Lloyd George, as we have ventured 
to paraphrase him. Whereat Dr. Simons, 
swelling with saeva indignatio, assumed 
the prophet and let loose his opinions. 
The Allies would rue this day. Posterity 
would render a verdict of “Impious” on 
the Versailles Treaty, of “Non Guilty” 


upon the Germans. Should the Allies en- 
force the penalties proposed, they would 
thereby annul the Treaty, and the Ger- 
mans would be free. ‘And, hearkye 
once again, Germany is not guilty of the 
war.” Quite mad, poor gentleman! 
Finally [and the Supreme Council must 
have shook in their boots] he appealed 
from wicked father to virtuous son; he 
called on the League of Nations to for- 
bid the penalties. Imagine the reception 
on Olympus of that portentous stroke of 
humor; how sweetly the gods laughed. 
Greek gods; there is no real fun in Val- 
halla. 

The penalties were set on foot next 
day; and next day Dr. Simons and his 
followers left London, regretted only 
by their Unspeakable friends on the 
two floors above them at the Savoy. 
Long doubtless will the ineffable ottar of 
Potsdam haunt that caravanserai. 

We had fallen into the habit of seek- 
ing palliatives of German behavior; had 
become a sort of advocatus diaboli; we 
now give ’em up. This generation, at 
least; as for the next, if Herr Stinnes 
can have his way, they will never know 
their souls. 

The long-delayed Upper Silesian 
plebiscite is scheduled for March 20.—A 
situation loaded with T N T. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Cheap German 
goods are swamping the British market. 
Again it is pertinent to ask: Who did 
win the War? 

The Labor Party won three out of five 
recent bye-elections to Parliament. 

Krasin is back in London, with amend- 
ments and additional clauses for the dear 
old trade agreement; ’tis averred that the 
said amendments and additions are quite 
impossible of acceptance. 


IRELAND: The other day General 
Cumming was killed from ambush. 
Shortly after, the Mayor and an ex- 
Mayor of Limerick were murdered in 
their beds. There may be no connection 
between these particular killings; but, 
in general, that is the hideous and dreary 
Irish routine—murder and reprisal, tit 
for tat. 


LITHUANIA and POLAND: The 
League Council has chucked the idea of 
the Vilna plebiscite. The League Army 
which was scheduled to take up quarters 
in the Vilna district last month, did not 
do so. The Council indignantly charges 
that the Poles and Lithuanians have 
separately tried to obstruct the plebis- 
cite; and gives that as reason for re- 
nouncing it. Is it quite certain that the 
Council were not actuated by another 
motive, subconscious perhaps, but much 
more compelling; to wit, fear of Mos- 
cow? It should be recalled that Moscow 


informed Lithuania that she would re- 
gard the presence of a League Army in 
the Vilna district as a casus belli. 

It is reported that General Zeligov- 
ski’s Central Lithuanian Government has 
been “liquidated,” and that a new Gov- 
ernment, “directly controlled by Poland,” 
has been substituted therefor.—This 
puzzles us. 


RUSSIA: It is wise to continue sus- 
pension of judgment as to reports of up- 
risings in Russia; at any rate as to their 
magnitude and _ success or failure. 
Kronstadt is doubtless held by rebels, 
but whether they seriously threaten 
Petrograd is not clear. The Ukraine 
seethes more furiously than usual. It 
seems like old times to hear of the 
ubiquitousPetlura and the bandit Makhno 
prowling around. Petlura has again, we 
suppose, proclaimed his ‘Ukrainian 
Democratic Republic,” with himself as 
Dictator. Makhno we last heard of as 
betraying Wrangel. He seems to have 
turned his coat again and to be harrying 
the Reds, with Ekaterinoslaf as his head- 
quarters, as of yore. Our “capitalist” 
press tells of uprisings in Moscow, in 
Siberia, in Orenburg, in Karelia, in Tula, 
among the White Russians;—almost 
everywhere. But these uprisings seem 
to be sporadic, little if at all codrdinated. 
Ultimately, and not improbably before 
very long, the peasants may rise en 
masse, and the Red army may mutiny 
at the same time. Then Lenin et Cie 
will go. But apparently the fatal hour 
has not yet struck. 


CHINA: Reports concerning the 
famine situation in China are so widely 
divergent that we are left to seek. Last 
week we were informed by the most 
respectable authority that.the situation 
was securely in hand; this week Mr. 
Lamont’s Committee states that, ‘‘com- 
press the figures as one may, between 20 
million and 30 million people face starva- 
tion.” 


CENTRAL AMERICA: Costa Rica 
and Panama at once reacted correctly to 
the “recommendation” of Secretary 
Hughes, and stopped fighting. Mr. 
Hughes’s note intimates that the point 
in dispute was ‘“‘finally determined” by 
the award of Chief Justice White; but 
we can not but think that our Govern- 
ment will allow an appeal from that 
award. Panama being our helpless 
charge, the utmost delicacy and tender- 
ness in our treatment of her are “in- 
dicated.” Besides, all, Latin America is 
watching us, and the population of all 
Latin America will soon foot up to a 
formidable total, important in several 
senses—economical, political, even mili- 
tary. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Erring With Aristarchus 


N an old ballad, the lady who in her 
lord’s absence is defending her strong- 
hold against a besieger reproaches her 
own retainer for opening the “pavement 
stane” and letting in the fire that con- 
sumes her and her household. She re- 
minds him that he has been for years in 
her pay. He answers: 
Ye paid me weel my hire, ladye, 
Ye paid me weel my fee; 
But now I’m Edom o’ Gordon’s man— 
Maun either do or die. 
And in one variant the Lady Hamilton 
replies: 
If ye be Adam McGordon’s man, 
As I trow well ye be, 
Prove true unto your own master, 
And work your will to me. 
In other words, the sin of “Jock” lay in 
going back on the Hamiltons, and it is 
for treachery rather than for cruelty 
that he is reproached. You are certainly 
not meant to sympathize with Jock in his 
reply, but it is clear that the Lady Ham- 
ilton did not in the least expect him to 
renounce Edom o’ Gordon because Edom 
o’ Gordon told him to do something dis- 
tasteful to him and abominable on any 
score. He was Edom o’ Gordon’s man, 
and that settled it. 

We have come very far from the ballad 
world; and we all have our opinion of 
people who carry out abominable orders 
because they consider themselves as be- 
longing to the person who issued them. 
Did we confine our hatred of the Huns to 
those who gave commands? Did we not 
also hate the Huns who did the job? Was 
there not concealed in all our hearts a 
vague but real feeling that, if the per- 
sonnel of the German army in Belgium 
had been really “nice,” it would have 
chucked its job? Did we not take delight 
and pride in the tale of the Highland 
regiment that refused to attack when the 
Germans made for themselves a living 
screen of women and children? That 
was natural; that was right. If ever a 
man stands committed, it is in the organ- 
ized military life. Yet we rather felt, 
all the same, that when the unspeakable 
was asked of you, you refused. You 
ceased to be Edom o’ Gordon’s man: 
ceased in the middle of the job, and 
without giving notice. 

And it is not only on humanitarian 
grounds that we have become insubordi- 
nate, and permit ourselves coups de téte. 
We are growing—as every one remarks 
at least once in six weeks—more lawless 
in every field. I am not going to speak 
of “crime waves,” or what goes into hip- 
pockets, or lynchings, or Bolshevism, or 
any of the politico-social manifestations 
of our disregard of law. I am not even 
going to speak of our intellectual lawless- 
ness in itself; though it is interesting to 
see just how a virtue has become a vice. 


I shall speak rather of something very 
old, very persistent, and occasionally 
startlingly recrudescent; something that 
I think even the radicals are prone to: 
namely, those curious sudden abdications 
of personal judgment in favor of an ad- 
mired person or group. Partisanship, 
I think it is sometimes called. 

The connotation of words is almost 
more interesting (pace the philologists) 
than their definition. We all know, for 
example, that in these days of indepen- 
dent faith, independent thinking, inde- 
pendent voting, the word ‘“‘partisan” has 
become, among those who use it at all, 
a term of reproach. It carries with it a 
suggestion of blind adherence wherein 
the stress is all on the blindness. We 
are so desperately anxious to act, speak, 
think, impartially, that we are prone now- 
adays to deny intellectual probity to any 
man who is willing to take either his 
premises or his conclusions ready-made. 
The world is no longer anybody’s oyster; 
but it is everybody’s laboratory. Each 
one of us is expected to arrive at the 
truth by messing about inductively for 
himself. Never take anybody’s word for 
anything. Examine the facts. As far 
as possible (there is irony in that, 
too) get them first-hand. But be sure 
you do your own assembling of them, and 
unless you wish to be writ down an ass, 
be sure you make your own conclusions. 
In other words, when any issue comes up, 
you must sift the evidence yourself. 
“Make up your own mind,” is the counsel 
of perfection. So we examine everything 
for ourselves—for we must not trust 
anybody to examine anything for us. 

One used to hear, with enthusiasm or 
reprobation, as the case might be, the 
quoted toast: “My country, may she al- 
ways be right; but my country, right or 
wrong!” JI am by no means certain that 
this is not the sentiment which still, at 
a crisis, inspires our actions; but I am 
very sure that no one would dare let it 
inspire his words. The clever creature 
who said, the other day, “It is better to 
be wrong than to be President” was only 
indulging in irony. We must all be right; 
and the test of rightness is so delicate 
that we must apply it ourselves. The 
greatest statesmen have for the most 
part recognized that rightness in govern- 
ment was, by and large, expediency. But 
in public affairs, nowadays, it is almost 
as bad to be expedient as to be partisan. 

And yet, there is this persistent re- 
crudescence I have referred to of another 
inclination in the human heart. Some- 
thing older than Edom o’ Gordon, some- 
thing earlier than the Khmer temples or 
Roman empery. It is a tendency among 
humans to abdicate a personal judgment 
for the sake of getting a better one. Of 
the habit of letting another man decide 


for you because you think he is more 
competent, were born, among other 
things, partisanship and the partisan tem- 
per. And it is a civilized, not a savage ten- 
dency. It is only when you have emerged 
into civilization that you abdicate your 
right deliberately, that you sacrifice your 
immediate perception to the more inclu- 
sive perception that some one else is 
wiser than you. Of the control exercised 
by religion, of the control exercised by 
personal affection, this is no place to 
speak. I refer rather to the voluntary 
admission that someone else knows better 
than you, and that therefore you give 
that person the say. I fancy that this 
attitude, which is one of the finest things 
the race has achieved, is one which the 
race, in spite of present fashions, will be 
slow to scrap. 

At some time or other, somewhere or 
other—Alexandria I should say, for 
choice, but I am not sure—there used, 
I have heard, to be a saying: “It is better 
to err with Aristarchus than to be right 
with others.” The allegiance declared, I 
take it, was neither religious nor politi- 
cal; was merely intellectual. Was not 
Aristarchus a rhetorician of sorts? I 
confess to a slight vagueness. In any 
case, the meaning is clear. 
who would rather err with Aristarchus 
than be right with others is not the man 
who is careless of being right. If, in a 
given instance, he will run his risk of 
being wrong, it is because he is convinced 
that, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
Aristarchus is right. More than that: 
since facts are such complicated things 
to deal with, he has a suspicion that, 
even if in the given instance Aristarchus 
should go wrong, it would be for reasons 
he could understand and half approve. 
It would be the error of a wise man, not 
of a fool. I think there is at the back 
of his head a feeling that everybody 
makes a mistake some time or other, and 
he prefers Aristarchus’s mistakes to 
other people’s. What I want to make clear 
is that the attitude is not the attitude of 
ignorance but the attitude of wisdom. 
It means, inevitably, that> Aristarchus 
has been tried out and found right so 
many times—so many more times than 
anybody else—that Aristarchus’s opinion 
is something he is willing to gamble on. 
He considers that Aristarchus is more 
likely than any other man—including 
himself—to be right. Of course you can 
not have this attitude on the basis of 
every man his own Plato, and his own 
Machiavelli, and his own Hoover. 

It would probably be called intellectual 
dishonesty at the present day, when not 
man, but each man, is supposed to be the 
measure of all things. But religion and 
personal loyalty apart, it is the only re- 
spectable reason people have ever had for 
not making up their own minds. The 
point is that it is a deal more respectable 
than most of the independent thinking 
that is going on. The only substitute the 
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independent thinker can offer is that it 
is better to err with John Smith (that is, 
himself) than to be right with others. 
There is a clan which considers this the 
embodiment of proper individualism, but 
most of us would hesitate a little over it. 
Of course there are also a few people who 
think it is possible for a man to be always 
right, but I pass them over. They are 
sitting in the outer darkness. 

Even the independents do not escape 
their Aristarchus. But let us leave them 
aside for a moment, and pay attention to 
the canny race. For we all know that 
“the individual withers.” Whether “the 
world is more and more’”’ remains to be 
seen. The most striking recent instance 
in our own time and place is the sweeping 
Republican victory last autumn. You 
may attribute it to Republican funds, or 
hating Wilson, or wanting a change, or 
any hankerings you choose to name. All 
these no doubt played a part. But 
certainly most of the people I have run 
across who voted for Mr. Harding did it 
on the basis of the saying I have quoted. 
They wanted to do the right thing: they 
honestly did. They were exceedingly con- 
fused in their own minds, but they were 
pretty sure that they could trust the 
Republican party to be right. Not Mr. 
Harding: the Republican party. Some 
of them named Mr. Root quite definitely 
as Aristarchus. Some named other 
hypothetical members of that shadowy 
Cabinet. But to most of them Aristarchus 
was the Republican party, pure and sim- 
ple. They felt that it included the best 
minds in the country. They did not know 
what the Republicans would do if they 
got in—how could anybody know, with 
California and Idaho so far from Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania, and doubts 
on every side as to whether Marion was 
precisely equidistant from both sea- 
boards? But they trusted the Republicans 
to do better than the Democrats. Those 
voters acted in perfect honesty. They 
had to decide which party was Aris- 
tarchus; and they did. If Mr. Harding 
should make a mess of things, they would 
not be sorry they did not vote for Cox. 
Not a bit of it! For it is better to err 
with Aristarchus than to be right with 
others. 

I speak, naturally, quite without politi- 
cal bias. The instance was so glaring that 
it had to be used. This Aristarchus busi- 
ness, you see, is the reasonable basis of 
partisanship in any field. There are peo- 
ple who never think: who are born into a 
camp and never, until their deaths, ques- 
tion their belonging there. But those peo- 
ple are far fewer than is supposed. Most 
people have picked out an Aristarchus 
of their own free will. When they have 
picked him young, and have not seen any 
occasion to transfer their allegiance, they 
are called hide-bound Conservatives. Of- 
ten they are. But it is not true that 
they have never made up their own 


minds; it is true only that they have not 
acquired the habit of changing them. 
The race is slow: it must always play tor- 
toise to the individual’s hare. But it 
would be a mistake to say that the tor- 
toise never moves at all. Simply, not be- 
ing so brilliant, he is humbler. He knows 
very well that he was not made for cir- 
cus-tricks, and the only thing he can do 
is to plod along. 

What it really comes to is this. In 
spite of our independent habits of mind, 
we know very well, at the bottom of our 
guilty hearts, that on many subjects we 
are going to believe what other people 
tellus. Not only in matters like Egyptol- 
ogy and paleontology, but in matters of 
public policy, art and letters, and— 
Utopia. We are not lazy so much as hum- 
ble; not so much humble, even, as 


shrewdly aware that, next to the Devil, 
ignorance is the greatest foe of the spe- 
cies, and determined to find (at worst) a 
lesser ignorance than our own to lead us. 
We are even aware that the test of time 
is not valueless, since it is the only test 
you can apply practically. We shall always 
scrap things a little later than they might 
advantageously have been scrapped; on 
the other hand, our dilatoriness in the 
matter of the dust-bin is some guard 
against the family treasures being car- 
ried off by the ashman. We shall go on 
erring with Aristarchus for some time 
to come; and most of us will consider that 
we have done our intellectual duty when 
we have, with much travail of ae 
decided who Aristarchus is. 


KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


The Academy and the 
Independents 


O take in the Independents and the 
National Academy within a few 
hours is like passing abruptly from a 
Congo jazz to “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern’”—a bewildering experience, in 
short, of which only a general account 
can be given. The Society of Independ- 
ent Artists is showing about a thousand 
objects at the Waldorf-Astoria. These 
range from pillow covers to monumental 
painting. As usual the arrangement is 
severely alphabetical. There is no jury. 
Exhibitors pay for their space and for 
cuts in the catalogue. It is a free for all 
—at least for such as can pay eight 
dollars. Taste and standards are on prin- 


_ciple excluded. The laudable object is to 


give young artists a chance. 

The result is an agonizingly ugly show 
which becomes less interesting as the 
eccentric mannerisms of the habitual ex- 
hibitors become fixed. The bulk of the 
painting is of Post-Impressionistic type, 
which merely signifies that colors and 
contours are used as pleases the artist, 
and in despite of nature. Cubism and 
Futurism are also represented, but less 
generously. We have to do with the art 
of the melting pot. Of some four hundred 
exhibitors nearly half bear in their 
names evidence of very recent American- 
ism. Of these a high proportion are 
Russian and German Jews. Among the 
American names Ireland looms large. 
Here is then the chance to look into our 
esthetic melting pot. Its master reek is 
that of sex, sex apprehended as a mon- 
strous obsession and evoker of available 
hallucinations. Such is the inspiration 
of Clivette who paints in a kind of 
putrescence The Body Astral of Juanita, 
the Poetess Sappho of Greenwich Vil- 
lage. Clivette’s English, despite the 
Gallic name, suggests quite recent transit 


on the Hamburg-American line, and his 
pictorial manner an ardent misunder- 
standing of Edmund Munch. A similar 
erotic and sclerotic prepension underlies 
the fantasies of Kantor and Feitelson to 
which they add the particular grace of 
cretinism. It is a pleasure to pass from 
these glorifications of chronic green- 
sickness to the frank and vigorous sen- 
suality of Lovett-Lorsky’s sculpture. To 
sweeten the eccentric offerings of gener- 
ally negligible young people there is a 
sprinkling of sound work by well trained 
men. Thus the portraits by George 
Bellows, John Sloan, and Hamilton Field 
in their surrounding have a positive dis- 
infectant value. They remind a harassed 
visitor that there is still an objective 
world to be reckoned with, and that it is 
not generated solely in the cerebral murk 
nor yet in the ductless glands. 

Of course the Society of Independent 
Artists cheerfully accepts the moral and 
other hazards of keeping open house. For 
one angel entertained unawares there will 
naturally be many vagabonds. Success 
will mean that from time to time really 
gifted young artists get their chance 
more promptly, for the Society’s services. 
I think it renders this service. This year 
it gives me the pleasure of seeing the 
landscapes of Alfred Brennan and Otto 
Duesburg for the first time. They work 
with the naiveté and low tone of the Hud- 
son River School, but with the aid of 
Cézanne they make the tone count power- 
fully for structure. The mood of their 
work is charming and the effect very dec- 
orative without being too ostensibly so. 
Less intellectualized and more immedi- 
ate is O. A. Nys’s Shadows, a green hill- 
side and river lusciously rendered. Fine, 
too, is the sense of wind and movement in 
Donald M. Baker’s The Silver Cloud. 
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Among the radical contributors Walter 


Pach gets a peculiar and interesting’ 


emphasis from his discreet and prolonged 
flirtation with Cubism. On the other 
hand Gardner Hale’s delightful eclectic 
talent seems likely to shipwreck in the 
melstrom of Post-Impressionism. His 
Olive Pickers is merely restless and queer 
and without the decorative distinction 
we have come to expect. Of course Mr. 
Hale is young and may make a safe land- 
ing on some other shore. 

Among the many drawings shown I 
liked especially Stephan A. Hirsch’s 
severe and accurate pencil outlines and 
Ruth Clement Farrell’s genial color con- 
ventions for playing children. In sculp- 
ture Louis Mayer’s portraits of notable 
Socialists of Manhattan are strong and 
workmanlike. Gaston Lachaise’s two big 
peacocks are impressively monumental, 
while the obese female who denotes a 
mountain is a marvel in ingenious design 
and has a paradoxical grandeur. Trust- 
ing with Philistine confidence in the 
label, I vainly sought it for some time 
with the aid of a friendly attendant. I 
thought his remark “It does look like a 
mountain at that’ a sufficient justifica- 
tion of M. Lachaise’s tour de force. 

It comforts me for the entire inade- 
quacy of this notice, that no real critique 
of the Independents can ever be written, 
any more than a great pianist can be ap- 
preciated while the children are executing 
closed-fist scales on the keys. A very fine 
picture would almost be lost in the hub- 
bub, while any reasonably sane and com- 
petent thing looks far more masterly 
than it really is. I liked, besides the pic- 
tures I have noted already, Alex O. 
Levy’s Vanidad for its alertness and 
character, a town scene by Flora Lauter, 
still lives by Edna Steinfels and C. V. 
Sanborn, and the robust Spanish-Amer- 
ican notes of Glenn Coleman. 

To pass from the Independents to the 
Academy is like leaving a vaudeville in 
hell and blundering into a Christian 
Science conventicle. Evil has left the 
world, sex has shrunk to the vanishing 
point, the sun shines Pollyanna-like, it is 
a perennial lunch time with the blue 
china very clean and glistening. Childe 
Hassam’s in his painting blouse, all’s 
well with the world. 

Seriously this is the best looking 
Academy show I have ever seen. The re- 
fitted galleries are hung in a uniform dull 
brown not very engaging in itself, but a 
good background for pictures universally 
bright. There is a brand-new hanging 
committee with only a remnant of the old- 
timers. The result is a curious standard- 
ization of the exhibits. The pictures are 
uniformly big, mostly landscapes, painted 
in high-key, the few portraits are keyed 
up to keep company. Everybody is paint- 
ing sunlight and the joy of living out of 
doors. Curiously it is much what the 
Hudson River School would have done, 


had it known how. But the Hudson River 
exhibitor would have been less radiant 
and more various. He would have in- 
dulged in coming storms, shadowy even- 
tides, pale dawns, in short would have 
allowed mere sentiment to interfere with 
the real business of painting sunlight. 
Such concessions are rarely made now- 
a-days: everybody is chipper, confident, 
businesslike, wholeheartedly devoted to 
increasing the portable supply of canned 
sunshine in the world. The general effect 
naturally is gay and bracing, but there 
is on closer view an awful sameness. A 
high-class syndicate might have painted 
pretty nearly all of the pictures collec- 
tively. If temperament superabounded at 
the Independents, here it seems nearly 
lacking. Either the artists are too well- 
bred to give themselves away, or they 
%haven’t much to give away. The result 
is the same. Our official art is almost de- 
void of imagination and human interest, 
and represents at best a nice and accurate 
observation of official selves and our 
landscape. 

Perhaps one shouldn’t quarrel with a 
dispensation that affords such marvels of 
virtuosity as Charles Woodbury’s Sun 
Spots, and of virtuosity with exquisite- 
ness in Ernest Lawson’s Vanishing 
Mists. Perhaps our artists are mostly 
sportsmen and out-door men, as Johansen 
plainly is in Grover’s excellent portrait. 
If so, they are honestly expressing their 
main interest, and one need only remark 
that it is a very limited interest and 
quite unrepresentative of the energy and 
variety of our civilization. 

Among the landscapes I especially 
liked the contributions of Aldro T. Hub- 
bard, Elliot Torrey, Charles H. Davis. 
Such men as Redfield, Schofield, Gardner, 


Symons, and Jonas Lie are creditably . 


represented. The portraiture and char- 
acter studies of Charles Hawthorne, Ray- 
mond Neilson, Oliver Dennett Grover, 
Russell Moffett, and DeWitt Lockman are 
sound and workmanlike. R. Sloan 


Bredin’s Young Lady in White, and. 


Eloise by Henry Salem Hubbell vary the 
straightforward portrait in the direc- 
tion of decoration. Sergeant Kendall’s 
Dean Blumer is more deeply searched in 
the direction of character. Sidney E. 
Dickinson’s portrait of the sculptor Cap- 
tain Aitken in his studio makes a clever 
and emphatic use of small contrasts of 
pale brown and gray. He also holds well 
together a dense complication of objects 
and textures. The painting doesn’t 
escape restlessness but is uncommonly 
intellectual. 

Generally speaking, the attempt to 
make the painted surface irradiate a 
maximum of light prevents the surface 
itself from acquiring preciousness and 
renders sentiment an irrelevance. I found 
infinitely consoling, amid the hard glitter, 
the breathless exquisiteness of texture 
in Dines Carlsen’s two pictures of pots 


and pans, the explicit and beautiful sen- 
timent of Howard E. Smith’s Comrades, 
the mystery and tenderness of The Old 
Quarter by Jerome Myers. 
among the few pictures I,should go to 
some trouble to see a second time. 

In honor of the late J. Francis Murphy 
one of his Quakerlike poesies in landscape 
holds the central place in the Vander- 
bilt Gallery, a little put down by its 
robust neighbors. His gentle talent may 
well outlast greater ability. 

The figure out of doors is represented 
by Leon Kroll in an ambitious and inter- 
esting picture in which the fluidity of 
mood and movement beyond the fore- 
ground is belied by a frozen and anxious 
quality of the figures in first plane. A 
little of the same selfconsciousness im- 
pairs Helen Turner’s delightfully painted 
Flower Girl. Lillian Genth in making 
her customary nude an Hawaiian and key- 
ing up the usual foliage to tropical in- 
tensity achieves an unappetizing effect 
of a cataract of caramel falling through 
a spring salad. 

William Paxton’s interior, Woman 
Sewing, is so admirably done, so surely 
seen, and so largely rendered that one 
marvels whether its apparent unsatis- 
factoriness as compared with similar pic- 
tures by the Dutch little masters be not 
a fallacy of distance. The. same query 
occurred to me before Paxton’s remark- 
able Woman and Parrot Cage at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. It is certain that 
there are not half a dozen living painters 
who can do this sort of thing so well. It 
is evident that Paxton has increasingly 
fined his eye and hand. Just why, not to 
lug in the incomparable Vermeer, does a 
fine Paxton seem a little less desirable 
than a fine Alfred Stevens? It may lie 
just in the little matter of naturalness. 
A Paxton room doesn’t look lived in, nor 
a Paxton model clothed to please herself 
or moving in her own domain. In short, 
this very gifted painter seems to have 
all the qualities of familiar art except 
familiarity. 

The old front gallery is given up to 
graphic art and is far the most attractive 
part of the show. Here are variety, mood, 
technical accomplishment serving plain 
human ends. One can see side by side 
the somewhat dry rightness of Pennell 
in lithography, with the elaborate gentle- 
ness of Timothy Cole’s woodcuts. There 
are resonant prints by Eugene Higgins 
full of imagination and technically very 
rich. There are the most delicate and 
just indications of harbor scenes and 
landscapes by F. Townsend Morgan in 
various kinds of etching, delectable little 
pieces. Mary Cassatt offers the primmest 
and ablest kind of drypoint sketches of 
women and children. Jerome Myers has 
a tingling etching of street children, and 
a jovially able charcoal of his own face. 
Childe Hassam, Charles Woodbury, 
Frank Benson are generally more in- 
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gratiating in this miniature vein than in 
their paintings. Ernest Roth pursues the 
portraiture of place with fidelity and 
mood. Indeed the level is high and nearly 
everything in the room seems not merely 
good to look at but desirable to own. 

Sculpture occupies an incidental place 
in the show, and I had no time to take 
it in properly. Nothing made a deep im- 
pression on a hurried eye except the 
charming Bust of a Child in marble by 
Eleanor M. Mellon, and Malvina Hoff- 
mann’s tensely modeled and beautifully 
patinated Hindu Incense Burner, in 
bronze. Doubtless I overlooked good 
things in this field, for the catalogue re- 
minds me that Miss Hyatt, Mrs. Vonnoh, 
and Albin Polasek were represented. 

Whatever is or is not to be said of this 
show, it is a native American show. Most 
of the contributors are old Americans 
and the exceptions are new Americans 
who have passed swiftly and conform- 
ingly through the melting pot. It is 
amusing, however, to think forward to 
a time when the surviving remnant of 
these pictures shall be studied as repre- 
senting post-world-war America. The 
critic will judge that we were a rural 
and patient people, utterly given over to 
the precise observation of nature between 
late breakfast and tea-time. So the 
Academy represents after all only one 
branch of our art—fashionable landscape 
and portraiture. The members who rep- 
resent the keen vision of our town life 
- are absent, so our few surviving idealists 
and stylists, so our best mural painters. 
Part of this is due to indifference, part 
to inevitable hindrances, part to the lack 
of adequate exhibition space. The need 
is urgent for a really comprehensive ex- 
hibition, as representative of our normal 
art as the Independents are of our eccen- 
tric art. It should be possible to make an 
Academy show as significant as the 
single gallery of graphic art this year. 
But to do so will require an amount of 
brains and self-sacrifice which the old 
Academy does not now seem to command. 
As a temporary relief the show might be 
double-hung throughout. With consid- 
erate hanging the disadvantage would 
be slight. But nothing much can be ex- 
pected from the Academy until its own 
strongest members will take the pains to 
exhibit regularly. They won’t do so as 
long as their space is needed for the 
newcomers. This year nearly half the 
exhibits are by outsiders. 

As for the show of the Independents, 
it is at least reasonably representative 
of its constituency. Its increasing public 
success should be a warning and an ex- 
ample to the Academy to go and do like- 
wise. Possibly some exchange of the mor- 
bid eccentricity that dominates the 
Waldorf Roof with the sweet reasonable- 
ness that prevails in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing would be advantageous on both sides. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Correspondence 
Mr. Harding’s Inherited 


Responsibilities 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Admitting that your fearful indict- 
ment of President Wilson’s failure to 
come to such terms with the Senate as 
to secure the ratification of the League 
Covenant and the Treaty is correct, let 
us come to something of more vital im- 
portance. If President Wilson’s fault was 
so terrible in not securing the adoption 
of the League, what must be the guilt of 
President Harding if, with the benefit of 
Wilson’s tragic blunder to guide him and 
with a friendly Senate to cooperate and 
with the vile necessities of partisan cam- 
paigning shoved into the past, he fails 
to secure the ratification of the League? 
Let me assure you that I ask this ques- 
tion as no partisan gibe. As little as those 
who have had the direction of Republican 
tactics for the past two years deserve any 
credit for anything in connection with 
this business, yet I would rejoice to see 
Mr. Harding’s brow crowned with the 
undeserved glory of carrying to comple- 
tion this great forward move for the 
benefit of our own country and the world. 

Or is it, as an eminent Republican 
weekly said, excusing its complete re- 
versal of position, that the time has past 
when the League could be ratified with 
any benefit? Is the crisis in the world’s 
affairs so brief that it would no longer 
be worth while to seek to save it in this 
way? 

If you have any influence with the Re- 
publican President and Senators, pray 
use it to save them from the awful fail- 
ure that you ascribe to the outgoing 
President. Let us hope that Mr. Hard- 
ing will be as resolute for doing the wise 
thing as you represent Mr. Wilson for 
doing the wrong thing. 

D. D. WALLACE 

Spartanburg, S. C., March 10 


‘The Double Mr. 
berry’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Many of your readers besides the 
writer of this may have read the article 
which appeared recently in your paper, 
entitled ‘“‘The Double Mr. Woodberry,” 
with feelings of disappointment perhaps 
not untouched with regret. As for the 
contradiction or ambiguity of which your 
reviewer complains, and to which he is 
indebted for the title—that disappears 
after brief consideration. Poets, says 
Woodberry in substance, are more sen- 
sitively organized and have greater 
power of emotion than other men, and 
hence are in their own lives subject to 


W ood- 


unhappiness and disaster. Elsewhere he’ 
makes the statement that by reason of 
peculiar emotional sensibility and insight 
they apprehend truths not revealed to 
ordinary men, and that by yielding our 
emotions to their guidance our sym- 
pathies are quickened and made sure. 
Hence, he goes on to say, they may 
safely be accepted as our instructors and 
guides. At this point the reviewer 
throws up his hands in despair and ex- 
claims: ‘‘Now how, one asks, is a man to 
develop the reason and harmony of life 
through poetic emotion, when in the 
poets, who are the dispensers of this 
emotion, it is a source of unrest and mis- 
fortune? Perhaps Mr. Woodberry knows; 
his reviewer does not know.” 

Herein lies the mystery of the poetic 
endowment. A poet’s utterance may be 
full of wisdom and of the utmost value 
to the world, while in his uninspired mo- 
ments, in the conduct of his own life, 
he may be lacking in wisdom. He has his 
periods of strength and of intuition, and 
his moments of weakness as well. We, 
however, who read his poetry are the 
gainers from his capacity to live with 
concentrated energy and from his power 
to convey to others the benefit of his 
emotional intensity. Thought with him 
is kindled by emotion, and is different 
from, and of a higher order than, the 
ratiocination of ordinary men thinking 
in cold blood and by usual logical 
process. 

The Greeks were perfectly aware of 
this apparent contradiction. Plato would 
expel the poets from his ideal republic, 
but this was only a bit of poetic irony 
on his part, perfectly apparent to the 
cultivated group of Athenians for 
whom he was writing. He knew his 
audience so well that it was not neces- 
sary for him to explain or to apologize. 
An expression of this sort coming from 
him was nothing in the world but a bit of 
characteristic playfulness, which could 
not by any possibility be taken literally 
by his auditors. There was not the slight- 
est danger of his being misunder- 
stood. Poets, he tells us elsewhere, 
are the interpreters of the gods, the 
teachers of our race, and he pays tribute 
to them as ‘“‘wingéd and holy things,” 
and the benefactors of mankind. 

Emerson has something to say on this 
topic. He is talking, if I remember 
rightly, of the orator who has thrilled 
his audience with the message of his 
inspired eloquence, and who, while half a 
continent responds in ardor to what he 
has uttered in the energy of his crea- 
tive mood, sits forlorn and _ de- 
jected in his time of reaction and de- 
pression. Not the less for that are we 
beholden to him and to the poet. Theirs 
is the unusual gift of genius, different 
not merely in quantity—of greater or less 
degree of endowment than falls to the lot 
of ordinary men—but inherently different 


in quality. By a supreme effort, easy to 
him in his time of emotional exaltation, 
the poet gives us that which the com- 
bined efforts of a hundred ordinary in- 
dividuals could not produce. 

That is precisely what Mr. Woodberry 
in the remarkable essays of these 
volumes has given us, and for the critic 
to neglect to present this clearly and 
convincingly to his readers, it seems to 
me, is to defeat the primary object of 
criticism. Whatever Mr. Woodberry’s 
merits as a poet, there can be but a 
single opinion as to his distinguished 
eminence as a writer on English and 
European literature. It may be that 
standing so near the mountain I have 
lost my sense of perspective, but I am 
as sure as I can be of anything, and 
many must have felt as I did in reading 
the essay on Virgil, for instance, that 
nowhere in the whole broad realm of 
literary criticism in the English langu- 
age is there to be found one marked by 
greater distinction. The word “pro- 
found” is not to be lightly used, but 
if the paper under consideration be not 
entitled to that epithet the present writer 
is greatly mistaken. (The reviewer has, 
to be sure, applied this exact epithet to 
the essay on Virgil, but in a claim which 
is little more than incidental and par- 
enthetical.) The same comment in only 
slightly lesser degree may be applied to 
the essays on Shakespeare and Milton 
and Lucretius; and very able indeed, 
commensurate with the importance of his 
theme, are those on Cervantes, on Brown- 
ing, and on Scott. To write something 
which shall possess a reasonable degree 
of freshness and of force about Shakes- 
peare is the despair of any author. Mr. 
Woodberry has not merely done this but 
he has been brilliantly successful in its 
accomplishment. Only by one who is 
himself a poet and a philosopher could 
such an essay have been written at all. 
One is struck throughout these essays 
by the range of scholarship, by the 
breadth of interest, and by the depth 
and vitality of his sympathies... He 
writes appreciatively and with deep un- 
derstanding of Cervantes, Camoens, 
Montaigne; of Byron, Crabbe, Gray, 
Browning, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Poe, Swinburne—of all these with 
the easy familiarity of one who 
thoroughly knows his subject, with sym- 
pathetic comprehension, and with en- 
lightened praise. The world is the 
richer for the accumulated harvest of 
his literary career. Had he read the 
future he might have used the identical 
words of the youthful Milton to his be- 
loved Diodati, where the poet speaks of 
his lot as he foresaw it, as one to be “of 
labor and intense study,” and he might 
have added, as the event has proved, one 
also of wisdom and of poetic insight. 

ALDEN SAMPSON 

New York, March 2 
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[The Reviewer is interested by this 
vindication of what seems to him a fun- 
damental inconsistency in Mr. Wood- 
berry’s attitude towards poetry, but he 
is unrepentant; Mr. Sampson may be able 
to reconcile this inconsistency, the Re- 
viewer is still unable to do so. The dif- 
ficulty does not seem to him to be ex- 
plained by the fact that poets have their 
moments of inspiration and _ their 
moments of human weakness. He fears 
on the contrary that Mr. Woodberry is 
inconsistent in his attitude towards these 
very moments of inspiration. Perhaps the 
real issue comes to this, that to Mr. 
Woodberry in one of his moods, and to 
Mr. Sampson apparently, inspiration is 
measured by intensity of emotion, where- 
as to the Reviewer it is measured rather 
by wisdom that brings peace of spirit. If 
intensity is the measure, then one can 
understand how the poet, qua poet, may 
be a victim of his inspiration, though it 
remains to be explained how as poet he 
is a safe guide to the reader. And how 
does such a canon suit the Virgil whom 
Mr. Woodberry exalts so nobly? There 
is a depth of feeling in Virgil, but not 
the kind of intensity that Mr. Woodberry 
as a romantic demands. Mr. Sampson’s 
explanation of Plato’s banishment of the 
poets is pretty and original; its only 
weakness is that it doesn’t fit the facts. 
The Reviewer agrees with Mr. Sampson’s 
eulogy of the essay on Virgil; with the 
unmitigated eulogy of some of the other 
essays, notably those on Wordsworth and 
Shelley and Crabbe, he finds himself 
obliged to disagree. But in the main the 
Reviewer admires Mr. Woodberry’s 
prose,.and is pleased to read this protest. | 


J. Francis Murphy 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The late J. Francis Murphy achieved 
the highest distinction that can come 
to the artist—namely, to be misun- 
derstood and depreciated by contempor- 
ary professional opinion. It is mistak- 
enly assumed that he won a widespread 
popularity._ It is true that certain of his 
pictures brought notorious prices in the 
auction room; but his appeal remained a 
peculiarly restricted one. He succeeded 
in pleasing neither the radicals nor the 
academicians. His work was subjected 
to degrees of disapproval ranging from 
a condescending indifference to a down- 
right hostility. 

It is obvious that this curiously. dis- 
crepant attitude of antagonism towards 
Murphy’s work was the surest indication 
one could have of its intrinsic signifi- 
cance. The charges that were brought 
against Murphy—preposterous and inac- 
curate though they were—-are the sort 
of thing that has been said from time 
immemorial of any artist that has ex- 
pressed himself through a sharply defined 
and highly individualized idiom. He was 
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He worked within a “restricted 
range of expression.” He painted ac- 
cording to a “formula.” (One recalls the 
charge that Wagner’s music was the 
product of “reflection.”) He “repeated’’ 
himself. All of which, by the way, has 
been said of Grieg, Chopin, Debussy, 
Swinburne, and Yeats. 

There is no doubt that Murphy’s point 
of view necessitated a readjustment of 
conventional standards. The fundamen- 
tal humanness, veracity, and simplicity 
of his attitude deceived his critics. It 
was perfectly apparent to them that Mr. 
Tryon or Mr. Alden Weir were delightful 
and accomplished artists; these gentle- 
men were concerned with the old tradi- 
tion of subjecting nature to a sort of 
refining process wherein it became an 
ornate and decorative thing at the ex- 
pense of a loss of its inherent identity. 
Murphy took a bald, stark, actual nature, 
and put it on canvas, retaining and re- 
vealing its very bite and tang. The 
thing had never been so positively done 
before. Other painters had subjected 
nature to exquisite readjustments; 
Murphy’s art never sought to disown its 
frugal, aboriginal origin. It rose out of 
the soil with something of the heartfelt 
quality of a folksong. It was a veritable 
dialect of painting. It was dismissed as 
prosaic, timid, inconsequential. 

Murphy’s conspicuous achievement— 
an achievement in some ways incompar- 
able—was the miraculous equilibrium he 
maintained between an impeccably beau- 
tiful craftsmanship and an elemental 
veracity. The peculiarly wistful pathos 
of field and farm, of arid, disconsolate 
uplands, has never known so inspired and 
affectionate an interpreter. Other land- 
Scape painters have achieved an infinitely 
higher range of emotional, imaginative, 
and sensuous appeal; no painter supplies 
us with quite the same sort of strange, 
primeval vision fused with a superlative 
ability, that bears comparison with the 
highest standards of all time. 

CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 

New York, February 10 


“weak.” 


Reports of Navy’s General 
Board 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Your space is too valuable to be wasted 
on extracts from the reports of the 
Navy’s General Board, whose expressions 
being but a reflection of Mr. Daniels’ 
wishes and opinions carry no weight with 
such as know the conditions and needs 
of that arm of the service. To analyze 
these expressions would expose the in- 
competence of the members of a board 
which ought to be of national impor- 
tance and above personal considerations. 
Some of its recommendations evince a 
sad ignorance of history. 

NAVY 


i 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Tue War oF THE Furure, by General 
von Bernhardi. Hutchinson. 

The General discusses strategy 
and tactics in the light of the re- 
cent unpleasantness; laments that 
tender, trusting Germany was lured 
to her fall by ravening enemies; 
and predicts a glorious future, with 
wigs on the green. 

Orpers, DecoraATIONS AND INsIGNIA, by 
Col. R. E. Wyllie. Putnam. 

If we had had this in 1917-18 we 
need not have detained lieutenant- 
colonels and majors by force, while 
we counted their stripes. 


Anp Even Now, by Max Beerbohm. 
Heinemann. 


Witty essays by the literary idol 


of the sophisticated. 
How to ApprecIATE PRINTs, by Frank 
Weitenkampf. Scribner. 
New edition. Further notice next 
week. 
APPRECIATIONS AND CRITICISMS OF THE 


Works oF CHARLES DICKENS, by G. 
K. Chesterton. Dutton. 


It is time to rectify your mistake 
if you have not read this. It, also, 
is a new edition. 

Our Famity Arrairs, by E. F. Benson. 
Doran. 

Recollections of the family which 
included an Anglican Archbishop, a 
Roman Monsignor, the famous 
school-master essayist, and the 
author of “Dodo,” and better still, 
of “Queen Lucia.” 


ACK in the piping days of 1914, 
when the spiked helmets were all 

over the map, it was Weltmacht oder 
Niedergang! for General von Bernhardi’s 
college cheer, with three long Hohenzol- 
lerns on the end. Now that Germany has 
a good deal of the Niedergang, and not so 
much of the Weltmacht, the good General 
returns to the book-making business with 
“The War of the Future” (Hutchinson 
& Co.). He speaks with considerable an- 
noyance of the ‘“‘savage peoples” who 
were brought to European battlefields in 
the recent wars; India’s ‘dusky sons” 
and Africa’s “black children” rankle in 
his bosom. Germany, he says, looked on 
while Italy was enticed away, and 
allowed “North America” to be “drawn” 
to the side of her enemies. ‘‘Our enemies” 
did not show their hands, “while we Ger- 
mans made a point of concealing noth- 
ing.” He speaks ever and again of the 
decisive effect of the American appear- 
ance on the Western front. Now, “we 
are utterly at the mercy of our enemies 


wee Dut . a nation of seventy mil- 
lions, a number which can be appreciably 
increased when German-Austria joins us, 
can not be oppressed forever. 

know that there will be changes in the 
political sphere also, that there will come 
a moment—and that soon—when we 
shall be needed on one side or the other, 
and that this moment will be favorable 
for our resurrection. . . . Germany will 
rise again. She has a great future be- 
fore her!”’ 


For the many authors whose books are 
available in countless copies, but whose 
readers are few, it must be exasperating 
to contemplate Max Beerbohm. Here is 
a writer for whose books potential read- 
ers clamor in crowds, and clamor unsatis- 
fied. One can, it is true, achieve a copy 
of “‘Zuleika Dobson” and, now, of ‘Seven 
Men.” But to get hold of “And Even 
Now” (Heinemann) is like a quest for a 
good bottle of Scotch—an _ exciting, 
costly, and perilous adventure. It can be 
had, but you must abase yourself, and 
be patient. I hear that an American edi- 
tion is contemplated. I hope it is so, for 
the book contains an essay upon Swin- 
burne and Watts-Dunton—it is called 
“No. 2. The Pines’—an account of a 
Russian literary man, ‘‘Kolniyatsch” 
(evidently akin to the famous Larra- 
vitch) which in themselves make the 
volume notable. The Swinburne essay is 
a model of wit, without irreverence; I 
should imagine that it is the one really 
vivid picture of the poet in his last years. 
The members of the Beerbohm cult would 
have us believe that every word and line 
he writes is supernally, diabolically 
clever. Such a belief is unjustified; he 
has his commonplace pages, but at his 
best he has no rival. 


“The Writer’s Art” (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press) is a selection from the 
writings of “those who have practiced 


it.’ These are many, and include Stev- 


enson, Hazlitt, Emerson, Poe, Spencer, 
Maupassant, Henry James, and Conrad. 
The selection and the editing are the 
work of Rollo Walter Brown. It is a 
book to be desired and enjoyed even by 
those who do not use it for instruction— 
and when so many books are poorly 
printed upon wretched paper, what a 
pleasure it is to see and to handle this, 
which has the appearance of the well- 
made and well-printed book which used 
to be published before the war. 


A handsome book to look at and an in- 
teresting book to use for reference is 
Col. Robert E. Wyllie’s “Orders, Decor- 
ations and Insignia, Military and Civil’ 
(Putnam). Colonel Wyllie, who is on the 
General Staff, U. S. A., describes the 
military orders, foreign and American, 
service medals and badges of all coun- 
tries, the decoration of the colors, 


shoulder insignia and insignia of rank. 
The illustrations are excellent, in color 
and in half-tone. I foresee that I shall 
wish to make further comment upon it 
when I have read it with more care. 


“Modern Saints and Seers” (Wm. 
Rider & Son) has been translated from 
the French of Jean Finot by Evan Mar- 
rett. The book is chiefly devoted to brief 
accounts of the many religious sects of 
modern Russia, but part of it describes, 
in a manner curiously interesting to an 
American reader, such American cults 
as the Mormons, the Christian Scientists, 
and the Zionists. 


Pierre Goemere’s “Across America 
with the King of the Belgians” (Dutton) 
has been translated from the French by 
Beatrice Sorchan. It is a_ singularly 
amusing little book, touching for its ref- 
erences to the enthusiasm with which 
King Albert was received, frank in a few 
adverse criticisms of this country, but 
full of warm-hearted admiration for cer- 
tain traits and characteristics. His is an 
apt judgment when he speaks of the 
books sold in most of the “public booths” 
in America, as mainly novels—‘“‘Not that 
literature of the gutter which floods our 
boulevards, but honest rosewater and 
barley-sugar prose.” We can hardly be 
expected to agree that “As the Amer- 
icans have no history, so they have no 
traditions,” especially as M. Goemzre 
records the impression made upon him 
by the King’s visits to the tombs of Lin- 
coln and Washington. But one can only 
smile—and blush—when the author gets 
upon that topic dear to European travel- 
ers, the sleeping-car, and acquits us even 
of a tendency to jest about the unconven- 
tionality which surrounds life on that 
conveyance. Americans “are not only 
chaste in their conduct, but in their 
thoughts. Even in the conversations 
among men those spicy stories and 
anecdotes which divert us are banished.” 
M. Goemere is apparently serious. 


Get it, honestly if you can, but get 
“George Morrow: His Book” (Lane) at 
any rate. Morrow is the man who drew 
the “Little Worries of the Middle Ages” 
—you doubtless remember the children 
who went out to walk with their nurse, 
and unfortunately met an enchanter, so 
that their parents found them strangely 
altered upon their return. You may re- 
call the Amateur Wizard who accidently 
transformed his friend into a rabbit 
while trying to charm away his bunions. 
That picture is in this book. So is the 
“Consternation of Sir Aubrey” who just 
as the three-headed dragon rises over 
the cliff makes the unpleasant discovery 
that his copy of “The Dragon-Slayer’s 
Handbook” treateth not of dragons with 
more than one head. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews | 


Chestertonian Thought 
Evoked by Jerusalem 


THE New JERUSALEM. By G. K. Chesterton. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
“W7OUS devés savoir que la cité de 
Jherusalem est moult grande et 
belle cité,” writes the author of ‘‘Le Saint 
Voyage de Jherusalem,” made in 1395 by 
that noble knight Ogier D’Anglure. Cen- 
turies before him, many pilgrims had 
told of their admiration and reverence 
for “la belle cité’; and in the five hun- 
dred years that have passed since Ogier 
returned in safety to his castle, poets and 
priests, novelists and historians, scholars 
and unscholarly travelers have tried to 
capture for us something of that wonder- 
ful fascination which Jerusalem has pos- 
sessed from the day David longed for the 
hill of the Jebusites and sought it for his 
home. In all these volumes there are cer- 
tain similarities; Mr. Chesterton’s book 
is sui generis. If it is not Jerusalem with 
Jerusalem left out, at least the reader 
loses all sight of Sion for scores of pages. 
Mr. Chesterton tells us “‘I fell in love with 
Jerusalem at first sight,” and if that be 
true, it only proves again that love is 
blind. At times he writes of Jerusalem 
with enthusiasm and affection; yet after 
all his mind to him a kingdom is; what 
he really loves is the Chestertonian 
thought and emotion that Jerusalem 
evoked. Undoubtedly Mr. Chesterton’s 
mind at work is often an intensely inter- 
esting sight; what he has forgotten in 
this book is the indisputable fact that 
much more interesting than the Chester- 
ton mind, even in its most paradoxical 
flights, is “la moult grande et belle cité.” 
Because of its fine moments, this book 
exasperates the reader; he wishes more 
of them. There are many pages of vivid 
and accurate description which will rank 
with the best work of Mr. Chesterton: 
his walk about the city walls; his sil- 
houette of the narrow, stair-like streets 
and the passers-by; the Easter riots; 
Jerusalem under its miracle of snow; the 
desolation of the waste places about the 
‘Dead Sea; his eloquent and moving pic- 
ture of the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem. But to reach these pages, the 
reader has a wearisome journey. Too 
much of the book seems merely a collec- 
tion of the uninspired weekly pages Mr. 
Chesterton contributes to the London 
Illustrated News. We look for Jerusalem 
and we are given criticisms of English 
politics, the failure of industrialism, the 
debate between Huxley and Gladstone, 
the writings of George Moore, Ezra 
Pound on race migrations, and above all, 
a defence of the crusades. 
Godfrey of Bouillon is Mr. Chester- 
ton’s hero and his most thrilling descrip- 
tion is the crusader’s capture of the Holy 


City. Before the walls is a desperate 
army with the banner of the Cross, starv- 
ing peasants tortured by Greek fire 


' thrown on them from the parapets, 


crushed like flies by bolts and stones 
hurled on them amid the “high minaret 
cries of Moslem triumph.” But amid the 
hell of battle, when all seemed lost, the 
crusader’s tower of timber and the Mos- 
lem tower of stone touched and met and 
“great Godfrey, alone and alive, had 
leapt upon the wall of Jerusalem.” It is 
in such living pages that Mr. Chesterton 
disdains his disconcerting tricks of style, 
his “’tis true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis 
true” method of juggling with words and 
phrases. His feeling for the crusades may 
be described in a single phrase from Sir 
George Adam Smith’s masterpiece, ““The 
Historical Geography of Palestine’: 
“Seen across the shadow of their great 
failure the Crusades shine but a gleam of 
chivalry and romance.” Far from being 
“ventures of a mistaken Christianity,” to 
Mr. Chesterton they are the flower of the 
noblest faith; indeed, he explains the 
failure of the Middle Ages to reach a 
culmination, a complete development, to 
the defeat of the crusaders at the Horns 
of Hattin and the consequent capture of 
the Holy City. “I believe the whole 
medieval society failed because the heart 
went out of it with the loss of Jerus- 
alem.” To the author of the “Historical 
Geography,” the tragic defeat at the 
Horns of Hattin, July 5, 1187, was the 
end of an unrighteous cause. “A militant 
and truculent Christianity as false as the 
relics of the ‘True Cross’ round which 
it rallied, met its judicial defeat within 
view of the scenes. where Christ pro- 
claimed the Gospel of Peace and went 
about doing good.” Here are two irre- 
concilable views. The case for the cru- 
saders has never been presented more 
sympathetically and more eloquently than 
by Mr. Chesterton. 

When he sees Jerusalem, the city is the 
daughter of the crusades, and this love 
of the Middle Ages frequently blinds 
him. One example must suffice. There 
are many mountains round about Jeru- 
salem set among the Judean hills like 
an eagle’s nest. The highest peak of all, 
Nebi Samwil lying to the west, must have 
caught Mr. Chesterton’s gaze many a 
time. If it be, as many think, the Mizpah 
of Benjamin, then its summit, so recently 
the scene of desperate fighting in Allen- 
by’s capture of Jerusalem, has memories 
that attract the most careless pilgrim. 
Mr. Chesterton never mentions it. To the 
north lies another peak,. clear and dis- 
tinct, Tell-el Ful, the Gibeah of Saul, 
where he had his palace and where David 
played before him to drive away the 
spirit that tormented him. Long before 
David, there the Benjaminites faced the 
relentless tribes of Israel, marching 
against that stronghold to wipe it from 
the face of the earth because of its 


crime. This means nothing to Mr. Ches- 
terton. But the hill to the south, Jebel-el- 
Fureidis, Mountain of Paradise in the 
Arabic, attracts him because of its 
European name, Frank Mountain. It is 
a strange hill for it has no crest, as 
though Nature had left it uncompleted, 
and to Mr. Chesterton it has the appear- 
ance of a round table, the table of Ar- 
thur’s knights. The legend that con- 
nects it with the Franks is a baseless 
one; “rien n’indique que cette colline ai 
été jamais occupée par les Croisés,”. 
writes Father Barnabé Meistermann, — 
who knows and loves the traditions of 
Palestine. But there is a name with 
which this mountain will be forever 
joined—the name of Herod the Great. 
He it was who leveled its crest to build — 
there his palace and citadel, the Hero- 
dium; he. it was who had two hundred 
marble steps set in the hillside leading 
to his fortress, and up that hillside, as 
he had commanded, his body was borne 
to be laid at rest in his stronghold. To- 
day, a few huge blocks of stone are all 
that is left of Herod’s building, but the 
hill whose very shape he changed will 
be his enduring monument. All this Mr. 
Chesterton ignores; he turns from his- 
tory, and history that is fascinating, to 
muse on a baseless tradition simply be- 
cause it concerned the crusaders. 

The “New Jerusalem,” then, contains — 
surprisingly little of Jerusalem; there is 
much more discussion in it of modern 
English writers than of the Book one 
ordinarily associates with Palestine. If 
a reader is curious to know what this 
volume offers, it may be said in a phrase: 
Mr. Chesterton’s views on life. In the 
chapter “The Way of the Desert,” he ex- — 
plains why a religion of the desert can 
not grow or develop. “The highest mes- 
sage of Mahomet is a piece of divine tau- 
tology. The very cry that God is God 
is a repetition of words, like the repeti- 
tion of wide sands and rolling sky.” 
There is a chapter on the “Philosophy of — 
Sight Seeing.” In “The Other Side of 
the Desert” and “The Battle with the 
Dragon” he defends, so to speak, the 
naturalness of the supernatural; speak- 
ing of the story of the Gadarene swine, © 
he says characteristically, “I find it easier 
to imagine an evil spirit agitating the — 
legs of a pig than a good spirit agitating — 
the legs of a table,” and the reader will — 
agree. We have already alluded to his — 
treatment of the crusades, occupying two 
chapters; and the concluding section of 
the book is “The Problem of Zionism.” 

Mr. Chesterton has understood the 
irreconcilable conflict of race and religion 
that underlies the whole life of Jerusa- 
lem, for he has heard at the same instant 
“Islam crying from the turret and Israel 
wailing at the wall.” Nevertheless his 
discussion is quite unsatisfactory. In- 
stead of brushing aside its ambiguous 
phrases and attacking political Zionism 
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and the injustice at which it aims—an 
injustice to which no body of English 
or Americans would submit—he attacks 
Jewry. He considers all Jews as Orien- 
tals—as well call all Christians Semites—- 
and arrives at the preposterous and un- 
just conclusion that the Jewish citizen, 
say of England or America, can not be 
wholly devoted to his country; he might 
die for it, but he would desert it rather 
than die with it, were it doomed to de- 
struction. If you view the world up-side 
down, you see some rather startling and 
original sights; but after all, one must 
remember that it is not the real world 
but only an inverted one. 

Running through the volume is one 
dominating idea that holds even the most 
rambling chapters together, and that idea 
is the author’s vigorous belief in Chris- 
tianity as a world philosophy, a world 
religion. In these days of timid compro- 
mise it is refreshing to meet a man who 
can state his creed in a clear voice rather 
than in an apologetic whisper. Nowhere 
is Mr. Chesterton’s faith more eloquently 
expressed than in the passage describ- 
ing the impression made upon him by 
the Church of the Nativity. “In any 
case, I can never recapture in words the 
waves of sympathy with strange things 
that went through me in that twilight 
of the tall pillars, like giants robed in 
purple, standing still and looking down 
into that dark hole in the ground. Here 
halted that imperial civilization, when it 
had marched in triumph through the 
whole world; here in the evening of its 
days it came trailing in all its panoply 
in the pathway of the three kings. For 
it came following not only a falling but 
a fallen star and one that dived before 
them into a birthplace darker than a 
grave. And the lord of the laurels, clad 
in his sombre crimson, looked down into 
that darkness, and then looked up, and 
saw that all the stars in his own sky 
were dead. They were deities no longer 
but only a brilliant dust, scattered down 
the vain void of Lucretius.” 

EDWARD BLISS REED 


Locke at His Best. 


THe Mountesanx. By W. J. Locke. 
York: John Lane Company. 
FASTER Mr. Locke’s war-marked prod- 

ucts, “The Red Planet” and “The 
Rough Road,” here is a tale to be ac- 
cepted with satisfaction; not as a rever- 
sion to his earlier manner, but as a step 
forward in romantic comedy. The eccen- 
tric hero is on hand, as seems inevitable 
with this story-teller. But he is not 
simply another Septimus, nor do we have 
anywhere too strongly the feeling that 
Mr. Locke is rehashing old matters or 
imitating himself. After all, the eccen- 
tric hero is the classic hero of romantic 
comedy. Meredith is based on him; as 
witness the two generations in “The 


New 


Amazing Marriage”: the Old Buccaneer 
father of the doughty bride, and Lord 
Fleetwood, the sublime egotist, the im- 
possible bridegroom whom time and 
woman in the end subdue. Often recently 
the queer fellow has appeared to great 
advantage as romantic hero—as in 
Mr. Hewlett’s ‘Mainwaring,’ or the 
“Lucinda” of Anthony Hope. These two 
stories ‘“The Mountebank,” thanks to the 
great company of confirmed Lockists ex- 
tant, must have been predestined to out- 
sell; and the loftiest contemner of ‘‘aver- 
age” taste will confess that it deserves 
ranking with them. 

Mainwaring was of buccaneer type, an 
adventurer who follows his star with a 
sort of innocent ruthlessness, in identify- 
ing personal triumph with the good of 
the whole. He was, as I recall him, a 
social nobody with a faculty of blustering 
and browbeating and, up to a certain 
point, dominating his superiors. He was 
not a gentleman, and the humor of the 
portrait is largely in its tracing the limit 
to which a clever bounder may go in the 
polite world. With the “Mountebank” 
matters are the other way round. Or 
rather we have in General Andrew 
Lackaday, alias Le Petit Patou, a roman- 
tic postulation that one of uncertain birth 
and haphazard breeding and uncouth 
physique and unseemly occupation may 
be not a bounder but a gentleman, and 
may therefore not only aspire but attain 
where the Mainwarings fail. But the 
story-teller is far too discreet not to leave 
us the possibility that Lackaday, the son 
of a pair of wandering mountebanks, may 
still be of gentle blood. As for the 
miracle of his mental cultivation and re- 
spectable presence, we are to trace it in 
part to personal instinct and in part to 
the early influence of a wise old Yankee 
clown (By gum!) who has adopted and 
brought up this stray orphan of the 
circus. Somehow the young clown grows 
up with a love for learning, and ardently 
pursues it in his hours of leisure. But 
a clown he remains. Nature has endowed 
him for the part with grotesque frame 
and face easily exaggerated. He becomes 
a tolerably successful figure in the pro- 
vincial Halls of France, first with a dog 
for partner and later with a girl whom’he 
has taken up mainly out of pity and who 
becomes presently his mistress as well as 
his partner. Elodie is more than a mere 
clever study of a familiar type, the bour- 
geoise of the South. She is the real thing 
—which is to say a distillation or con- 
summation of the type. 

War comes; and the French mounte- 
bank, who has carefully kept the record 
of his English birth, becomes private and 
by brilliant stages Brigadier-General 
Lackaday of the English army. Details 


-of his war experience are discreetly 


omitted. This is a tale of before and 
after; only the after turns out not so dif- 
ferent from the before. Lackaday can re- 


main a British soldier only by suffering 
demotion from  Brigadier-General to 
Major or so. He retires from the service, 
can find nothing to do in England or 
France, and is forced to become once more 
Le Petit Patou, with his ““Madame Patou” 
again assisting. Meanwhile, however, as. 
war-hero and officer of rank, he has met 
and loved the beautiful aristocrat, Lady 
Auriol Dayne, who returns his feeling. 
As he has all the notions of loyalty and 
sacrifice which the traditions of a 
medieval chivalry exact of a gentleman. 
and an officer, he does not hesitate to turn 
his back on the Auriol of his love in order 
to pay his duty to the Elodie of his mild 
affection. Besides, who is he to offer 
himself, etc.? And why should he think 
Lady Auriol would have him? And so on. 
A quite complete situation for romantic 
comedy, which the showman works out to 
our satisfaction. At one point—Lacka- 
day’s stupid misconstruing of Bakkus’s. 
motive in taking Elodie off his hands, 
and of Elodie’s motive in arranging to be 
so taken off—the central portrait is 
blurred and cheapened. The whole dé- 
nouement is a little hurried and huddled. 
But no doubt the showman knows. “Here 
we have finished our real business,” he 
says. “In another moment the audience 
will be shuffling unconsciously and feel- 
ing for their hats. Let us have the cur- 
tain down in plenty of season.” 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Constitutional Freedom of 
Speech and Press 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH. By Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
EW people who have discussed the 

theme of this volume, especially in 
recent months, have been able to achieve 
the heights of disinterested and philo- 
sophic calm reached by Mr. Day in that 
always diverting, sometimes profound, 
little book, “This Simian World.” His 
words are worth quoting: 

It is fair to judge peoples by the rights 
they will sacrifice most for. Super-cat-men 
would have been outraged, had their right of 
personal combat been questioned. The simian 
submits with odd readiness to the loss of this 
privilege. What outrages him is to make him 
stop wagging his tongue. He becomes most 
excited and passionate about the right of free 
speech, even going so far in his emotion as to 
declare it is sacred... . 

Whatever a simian does, there must always 
be some talking about it. He can’t even make 
peace without a kind of chatter called a peace 
conference. Super-cats would not have had to 
“make” peace: they would have just walked 
off and stopped fighting. 

Of course, it will not do to hold Pro- 

fessor Chafee to any such standard of 

aloofness from the primitive urge. 

Though treating of many other, related 

topics, Professor Chafee’s volume is ad- 

dressed primarily to the task of defining 
that “freedom” of speech and of the 
press which, by the First Amendment to 
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the Constitution, Congress is forbidden 
to “abridge.” The question may be 
stated thus: Congress has no specifically 
delegated power to legislate respecting 
speech and press at all, but it does have 
the power to make “all laws necessary 
and proper” for carrying into execution 
its own enumerated powers and the pow- 
ers vested by the Constitution in the na- 
tional Government or any department or 
officer thereof. So the problem is to 
draw the line between the power thus 
conferred—the power to keep the na- 
tional Government functioning efficiently 
for its assigned purposes—and the im- 
munity created by the First Amend- 
ment.* 

Thus, to illustrate:—By the Espionage 
Act as amended May 16, 1918, Congress, 
in the assumed exercise of its war pow- 
ers, prohibited (1) “the saying or do- 
ing of anything with intent to obstruct 
the sale of United States bonds, except 
by way of bona fide and not disloyal ad- 
vice;” (2) “uttering, printing, writing, 
or publishing any disloyal, profane, 
scurrilous, or abusive language, or langu- 
age intended to cause contempt, scorn, 
contumely or disrepute as regards the 
form of government of the United 
States;” (8) “or the Constitution;” (4) 
‘or the: flags” (5)us-or thesunitormot 
the Army or Navy;” (6) “or any langu- 
age intended to incite resistance to the 
United States or promote the cause of its 
enemies;” (7) “urging any curtailment 
of production of any things necessary 
to the prosecution of the war with in- 
tent to hinder its prosecution;” (8) “‘ad- 
vocating, teaching, defending, or sug- 
gesting the doing of any of these acts;”’ 
and (9) “words or acts supporting or 
favoring the cause of any country at war 
with us, or opposing the cause of the 
United States therein. Whoever com- 
mits any one of these offenses in this 
or any future war is liable’’—unless the 
act is meantime repealed—“‘to the maxi- 
mum penalty of $10,000 fine or twenty 
years’ imprisonment, or both.” 

Regarded even as war measures these 
provisions are, in Professor Chafee’s 
opinion, in conflict with the First Amend- 
ment. They virtually revive, he argues, 
the common law of seditious libel, which 
condemned publications for their sup- 
posed bad “tendency,” while the precise 
purpose of the First Amendment—as 
well as of similar provisions in the early 
State Constitutions—was to get rid of 
this feature of the common law. Nor 
does he regard the fact that some of 
the above recited provisions of the 
Espionage Act are conditioned by the 
bad “intent” of the speaker or writer 
to be material, since, he argues, the “‘in- 


*The line has to be drawn both in wartime and in 
peace, though not necessarily at the same place. The 
First Amendment is always operative, and it is Pro- 
fessor Chafee’s contention that it always sets a cer- 
tain limit which may not be passed by Congress, no 
matter what the exigency. But even were that true, 
the ‘‘necessary and proper’ clause would naturally have 
a less broad application in peace than in wartime. 
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tent” of the utterer is ordinarily estab- 
lished simply from the “tendency” of the 
utterance. Also, it is immaterial that, 
while before the passage of Fox’s Libel 
Act in 1792 the “tendency” of a writing 
was matter for the court alone, the “in 
tent” of a writer has since then been 
left to the jury, “‘the essential question” 
being, “not who is to judge of the crim- 
inality of an utterance, but what is the 
test of its criminality” (p. 25; but com- 
pare what is said on p. 9). And what is 
the test of the criminality of an utter- 
ance? It is, Professor Chafee answers, 
whether the utterance amounts to a 
solicitation or incitement to crime; in 
other words, a criminal attempt, so that, 
had the crime itself been committed, 
the utterer would have been indictable 
for it, either as accessory or principal 
(pp. 24-25 and 51-52). In short, there 
can be, under our Constitutional guaran- 
tees, no such thing as unlawful words 
apart from their relation to unlawful 
acts, actual or dangerously near to oc- 
curring. That the laws of libel and 
blasphemy constitute exceptions to this 
theory is admitted. Indeed, it is con- 
ceded that language may even be so 
“grossly unpatriotic” as to be criminal; 
—hbut that is something, it is insisted, 
“altogether different from sedition” (pp. 
14-15 and 169-171). 

Professor Chafee begins his argument 
with an attack on the Blackstonian con- 
ception of liberty of the press. This 
comprised two elements: First, free- 
dom from censorship before publication; 
secondly, responsibility to the law for 
abuse of this freedom. It has to be 
granted, I think, that while it is sup- 
ported by a good deal of authority, (see, 
for instance, Justice Holmes’s opinion in 
Patterson v. Colorado, 205 U. S. 454), 
that view of freedom of the press which 
defines it as merely immunity from con- 
trol preliminary to the act of publica- 
tion is at once too broad and too narrow. 
On the one hand, as Cooley phrased it, 
“The liberty of the press might be ren- 
dered a mockery and a delusion........ 
if, while every man was at liberty to 
publish what he pleased, the public au- 
thorities might, nevertheless, punish him 
for harmless publications.” On the other 
hand, adherence in good faith to this 
definition would preclude any control of 
the right of circulation, such as is exer- 
cised by the Postmaster General to-day 
over certain kinds of publications, since 
the right of circulation is clearly an 
ingredient of the right of publication. 
On the whole, Professor Chafee’s attack 
upon this feature of Blackstone’s view of 
liberty of the press must to-day be con- 
ceded to be sound. 

Not so with his evident disparage- 
ment of the other feature of Blackstone’s 
definition, its implied distinction between 
freedom of the press and abuse of that 
freedom. On this point Professor Chafee 
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quotes Stephen to the following effect: 
“Hobbes is nearly the only writer who, 
it seems to me, is capable of using the 
word ‘liberty’ without talking nonsense.” 
If by this Professor Chafee means to 
suggest that a Constitutional liberty in- 
cludes all possible abuses of it, then the 
criticism is merely absurd; but if he 
does not mean that, then its relevancy 


to the present discussion is not evident. — 


It is true, as.he suggests, that some of 
the early State Constitutions declared for 
“liberty of the press” in unqualified 
terms—that, for instance, of Massachu- 
setts. But, as was pointed out by Chief 
Justice Parker in an early case arising 
under the provision in question, liberty 


of the press, no more than the liberty 


to keep fire-arms, carries with it the 
right of harmful exercise. The truth 
is that these early Constitutional pro- 
visions, instead of casting doubt on the 
second part of Blackstone’s definition of 
liberty of the press, directly confirm the 
first part of it. Thus the provision of 
the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 to 
which Professor Chafee refers  par- 
ticularly reads thus: “The people have 
the right to freedom of speech and of 
writing, and publishing their sentiments; 
therefore, the freedom of the press ought 
not to be restrained.” Quite clearly, 
“freedom of the press” here means sim- 
ply freedom of publication.* But even if 
it were otherwise, that fact would be of 
little weight today when, out of our 
forty-eight State Constitutions, thirty- 
nine specifically qualify freedom of 
speech and press by imposing responsi- 
bility “for the abuse of that privilege.” 
Chief Justice White only phrased well- 
settled doctrine, as well as common sense, 
when he said in a recent case: “However 
complete is the right of the press to 
state public things and discuss them, 
that right, as every other right enjoyed 
in human society, is subject to the re- 
straints which separate right from 


‘wrong doing” (247 U.S. 402). 


For the rest, Professor Chafee’s at- 
tack upon Blackstone’s authority seems 
rather trivial. He urges against Black- 
stone’s right to be regarded as an ex- 
positor of the First Amendment that he 
was “anti-republican,” that he defended 
Parliament’s right to tax the American 
colonies, that he wrote before the enact- 
ment of Fox’s Libel Act. These objec- 
tions to a great extent answer one an- 
other. For if Blackstone was anti-re- 
publican, Fox, at least, was a Whig, who 
resisted vehemently Parliament’s right 
to tax America; and yet Fox felt it suf- 
ficient to alter not the standards of the 
common law regarding seditious libel, 
but merely the procedure by which these 
were enforced. Certainly, it should not 


*Note also Jefferson’s words in a letter to Madison, 
dated July 31, 1788: ‘‘A declaration that the federal 
government will never restrain the presses from print- 
ing anything they please will not take away the lia- 
bility of the Re gs false facts printed.” Writ- 
ings (Ford, ed.), 


- 
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be forgotten that the First Amendment 
was written into the Constitution by 
students of Blackstone and that it is in 
his pages that the notion of liberty of 
the press, from being merely a literary 
and political shibboleth, is first raised 
to the position of an accepted legal con- 
cept. 

Nor does the history of the Sedition 
Act of 1798, despite Professor Chafee’s 
inference to the contrary, prove that it 
was the intention of the First Amend- 
ment to get rid of the Blackstonian in- 
terpretation of freedom of speech. That 
act “punished false, scandalous, and ma- 
licious writings against the Government, 
either House of Congress, or the Presi- 
dent, if published with intent to defame 
any of them, or to excite against them 
the hatred of the people, or to stir up 
sedition,” etc. True, it was denounced 
as unconstitutional by Jefferson; but on 
what ground? The following words from 
the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 state 
it: ‘No power over the freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of speech, or freedom of 
the press being delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, all lawful 
powers respecting the same did of right 
remain and were reserved to the States 
or to the people.” Jefferson’s concern was 
for freedom of the press as against the 
national Government, not as against the 
States; his reliance, therefore, was not 
on “liberty of the press” as such, but 
upon the principle of States Rights. This 
was substantially the position also of 
Madison (see Mr. T. F. Carroll’s article 
on the subject in the Michigan Law Re- 
view for May, 1920). 

How entirely Blackstonian Jefferson’s 
view of liberty of the press in the States 
was, is brought out sharply in a letter 
which he wrote early in 1803 to a party 
henchman, Governor McKean of Pennsyl- 
vania. The salient passages run as fol- 
lows: 


On the subject of prosecutions, what I say 
must be entirely confidential, for you know 
the passion for torturing every sentiment and 
word which comes from me. The federalists 
having failed in destroying the freedom of the 
press by their gag-law, seem to have attacked 
it in an opposite form, that is by pushing its 
licentiousness and its lying to such a degree 
of prostitution as to deprive it of all credit.... 
This is a dangerous state of things, and the 
press ought to be restored to its credibility if 
possible. The restraints provided by the laws 
of the states are sufficient for this if applied. 
And I have therefore long thought that a few 
prosecutions of the most prominent offenders 
would have a wholesome effect in restoring the 
integrity of the press. Not a general prosecu- 
tion, for that would look like a persecution; 
but a selected one. The paper I now enclose 
appears to me to offer as good an instance . 
to make an example of, as can be selected... . 
If the same thing were done in some other of 
the states it will place the whole band more on 
their guard. (Writings of Jefferson [P. L. 
Ford, editor] VIII, 216-217). 


This characteristic Jeffersonian produc- 
tion is not printed in the presumably 
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complete Memorial Edition of his writ- 
ings, the explanation being, perhaps, that 
it would have made difficult the extrav- 
agant eulogy by the Honorable Josephus 
Daniels which is there printed of Jeffer- 
son as the great apostle of freedom of 
speech and the press. 

‘But the influence of the Sedition Act 
needs to be pursued a step farther. The 
act itself mitigated the older Common 
Law in two ways: first, by introducing 
the test of “intent”? which was to be left 
to the jury, and, secondly, by admitting 
the defense of truth; and both these 
features of it later bore important fruit. 
Thus in the Croswell case, which was a 
prosecution instituted in the New York 
courts for seditious libel of the Presi- 
dent a few months after his letter to 
McKean, and perhaps in consequence of 
it, Hamilton, who was Croswell’s at- 
torney, brought forward the argument 
that the mitigations of the Sedition Act 
had modified the Common Law of sedi- 
tion for the States as well as the national 
Government. The court rejected the ar- 
gument; but the year following, both 
houses of the New York legislature 
adopted unanimously the definition of 
liberty of the press which Hamilton had 
formulated on this occasion: “The right 
to publish, with impunity, truth, with 
good motives, for justifiable ends, though 
reflecting on Government, magistracy, or 
individuals.” It is obvious that this 
definition embodies the Blackstonian in- 
terpretation, modified along the lines of 
the Sedition Act, to the fullest extent; 


‘notwithstanding which, it is incorporated 


to-day in nearly one-half of our State 
Constitutions. 

In a long chapter entitled ‘“‘A Con- 
temporary State Trial”—for that matter 
a murder trial is a “State trial”—Mr. 
Chafee treats at length of the recent 
Abrams case, the decision of the Supreme 
Court in which (250 U. S. 616) repre- 
sents still another rebuff for his theory 
of the First Amendment. But this case is 
important also in another way, for it 
serves to raise the question of the va- 
lidity of his repeated intimation that the 
test of intent is practically the same thing 
as the old common law test of tendency, 
since the former is inferred from the 
latter (pp. 26, 56, 67, 97, etc.). His own 
account of the matter shows that de- 
fendants in the Abrams case were al- 
lowed to testify directly regarding their 
intentions, and elsewhere he makes the 
following general statement regarding 
the conduct of trials under the Espionage 
Act: “The number of Espionage Act 
judges who are guilty of actually 
prejudicial conduct at the trials is com- 
paratively few, and in many respects 
the judges deserve . . . praise. . . for 
giving great latitude to the defendant’s 
proof and urging upon the jury the 
necessity for the dispassionate considera- 
tion of evidence” (p. 85). This testi- 
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mony may be legitimately supplemented, 
moreover, by the recorded charges of 
judges on the precise question of intent, 
one of which, an entirely typical one, 
reads in part as follows: 

There is no presumption which is conclu- 
sive, either in law or in fact, that he [the de- 
fendant] actually intended what may appear to 
you to be the natural, usual, and necessary 
consequences of uttering such words, and you 
will consider this matter in connection with all 
the other evidence in the case for the purpose 
of determining what was in fact the defendant’s 
actual purpose and intent. (Interpretation of 
War Statutes, Bulletin 191.) 


As Professor Chafee points out, in 
prosecutions under the Sedition Act of 
1798, the judges bulldozed the juries and 
reduced the test of intent to a mere 
fiction; but this was not the case under 
the Espionage Act. The one substantial 
grievance to which the enforcement of 
the latter act gives rise is to be found in 
the length of the sentences imposed. The 
judges seem to have acted from the point 
of view of the Englishman who refused 
to conjecture how long the war would 
last, but opined that “the first eighty 
years would be the worst.”’ But whatever 
the explanation, the grievance is one 
which can be removed by the pardoning 
power, and it should be so removed now 
that the war is over.* 

“Freedom of Speech” is a tract for 
the times. On its constructive side it has 
not prevailed—at least, in the way in- 
tended by its author; and it is well that 
it has not. Why, just at the moment 
when it is becoming flexible and readily 
adaptable to pressing social needs, 
should Constitutional law be asked to 
admit a new vested right—the right of 
agitation, forsooth? Furthermore, what 
one of all our guaranteed liberties should 
be better capable to shift for itself than 
just this one? But, as a protest against 
some of the egregious outcroppings of 
an over-developed war psychology the 
book is distinctly worth while—has in- 
deed already rendered noteworthy serv- 
ice, in which connection it deserves to 
be catalogued with Mr. Hughes’ protest 
against the exclusion of the five Social- 
ists from the New York Assembly and 
the protest by the sixteen attorneys— 
of whom Mr. Chafee was one—against 
the raids engineered by the Department 
of Justice early last year. By such 
agencies it is that American public 
opinion, long bedrugged by propaganda, 
official and otherwise, has been at last 
restored to the fresh air of common sense 
and sanity. It should be added that, in 
its new mood, public opinion has ap- 
parently about settled, as a matter of 
practical policy, on a test fairly approxi- 
mating to that urged by Mr. Chafee as 
one that will meet present necessities. 
Speech advocating violence and breach of 
the law may be banned, but Congress 


*T have felt free in this review to draw upon my 
article in the November issue of the Yale Law Journal, 
in which certain aspects of the subject are treated at 
greater length. 
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will not go much beyond that. This, too, 
is as it should be. Where else but in the 
forum of free discussion should the right 
of free speech vindicate its right to ex- 
ist? 

EDWARD 8S. CORWIN 


Drama 


‘‘Mr. Pim Passes By’’ and 


“Cradle Song’’ 


NE of the pleasant smaller things 

about Mr. A. A. Milne’s “Mr. Pim 
Passes By” is the sense of physical ease, 
of shielded and inviolate well-being, 
which emanates from the charming house 
in Buckinghamshire in which its scene is 
laid. I have a fondness of which I have 
not even the grace to be ashamed for 
plays in which the refinement of the set- 
ting is unbroken, and in which the bodies 
at least of all the participants have been 
delicately reared. I like to be aided to 
imagine a luxury which in the absence 
of fulsome excess and embittering con- 
trasts should be sweet and pure. Give 
me a play in which the very panels and 
wainscots, the rugs and hangings, assure 
me of a momentary respite from the sor- 
didness of the actual world and its suc- 
cessful copyist, the current theatre. Give 
me an Eden into which the serpent may 
penetrate if you please, but not the cock- 
roach. The environment in such plays 
is a guarantee of the outcome. Every- 
body is childishly but joyously assured 
that fate will defer to the owners of 
a certain quality of furniture. This at- 
titude would not be defensible in a con- 
vention of philosophers, but philosophers 
do not usually convene in the neighbor- 
hood of footlights. The Theatre Guild, 
which puts on the play, is fortunate in 
the possession in Mr. Simonson of an 
artist whose hand is evocative of these 
seductions. 

Mr. Pim calls four times in one day 
on the Mardens, an English couple, in 
their country home. Forty, or even 
twenty, years ago Mr. Pim would have 
been a blackmailer with a voice as bristly 
as his chin. To-day he is an urbane, 
shrinking, deprecatory old gentleman, 
and it is very amusing and very adroit 
that he should three times be made the 
instrument for turning on and turning 
off electrifications in a country house 
whose master he does not even know. 
The revelations he brings in periodic 
instalments are these: First, that Mrs. 
Marden’s former husband is alive; sec- 
ond, that he is dead, but was alive at 
the time of Mrs. Marden’s second mar- 
riage; third, that he is dead and has 
been dead from the outset. In the same 
day, therefore, Mrs. Marden is succes- 
sively her husband’s wife, his mistress 
without matrimonial prospects, his mis- 
tress with matrimonial prospects, and his 


wife; and the unduly reminiscent and 
unduly forgetful Mr. Pim is the author 
of these hurrying revolutions. Obviously, 
a mere circuit of this kind, however pal- 
pitant, will not constitute a play; some 
novelty in the outcome is imperative. 
That novelty is found in Mrs. Marden’s 
use of the vicissitudes of the day to ob- 
tain her husband’s consent to the mar- 
riage of his daughter to a penniless 
young radical who paints. How this is 
done shall be told later. 

Mr. Milne’s play is farce or next-door 
to farce, and at one point it overlaps 
the boundaries of farce in a fashion 
which instructively defines those bounda- 
ries. That our comic and serious plays 
should draw their materials so largely 
from identical situations, from conflict, 
marriage, crime, sometimes even from 
death and religion, is a fact which is 
itself both serious and comic. Thalia 
and Melpomene are alike in the posses- 
sion of brow, eyes, nose, mouth, and 
chin; the difference is in the expressions. 
A farce may safely and properly deal 
with topics which in real life excite the 
most serious concern or open up the 
gravest moral problems. Only the farce 
itself must not raise the problem. The 
serious and comic aspects of the same 
situation must beware of each other. If 
a chaplain and a buffoon occupied the 
same stateroom—as they do in human 
nature—it would be politic in the chap- 
lain not to wake the buffoon while he 
was saying his paternoster, and politic 
in the buffoon to hide his tomfoolery 
from the chaplain. But Mr. Milne does 
wake the chaplain; he does put the 
moral question of the claims and duties 
of a second wife whose first husband is 
discovered to be alive. The husband is 
conventional, the wife liberal; Mr. Milne 
stresses the difference. All he wants, 
however, is his laugh, and he gets his 
laugh, for Mr. Milne was known as a wit 
before he turned playwright, and the 
objection I have named does not trouble 
all playgoers. But the state of mind 
which he rouses or tends to rouse is in- 
imical to his own jest. He should not 
lead us to the tavern by way of the 
church and the churchyard if he does 
not want those of us who are capable of 
terror to find ghosts in the tankard. 

There is another point in which Mr. 
Milne’s treatment is perturbing. Mrs. 
Marden does not confide the third dis- 
covery—the discovery that the first hus- 
band has been dead all the time—to her 
second mate. What is her reason for a 
silence at once so unnatural, so cruel, and 
so unfair—a silence that amounts to 
treachery? Her reason is definite. She 
means to go through the superfluous and 
farcical remarriage, to pretend reluctance 
from that step, and to sell her consent 
at the price of her husband’s acquies- 
cence in his daughter’s engagement. She 
is said to be a clever woman, and she 


has promised to see the young people 
through, but we cannot repress the 
thought that a clever woman should have 
been able to circumvent a mulish hus- 


band without the extraordinary alms 


from destiny contained in Mr. Pim’s 
convulsing revelation and without the 
commission of an act which puts her 
definitely outside the pale of the probi- 
ties and decorums. Is paternity in our 
day so inexorable that the improbable 
and the iniquitous must both be called 
in to effect its subdual? After all, this 
is England and 1920; we are a long way 
from the Seven Hills and the patria po- 
testas. 

The acting was praiseworthy. Mr. 
Erskine Sanford made an effective rab- 
bit-like Mr. Pim. Mr. Dudley Digges as 
the squire was good in the first act, but 
later on allowed too free a course to that 
anguished vertigo which was the pith of 
his comedy in “Jane Clegg” and “John 


Ferguson”; it is unconvincing in an Eng- 


lish squire. Miss Laura Hope Crewes 


met all requirements as Mrs. Marden. 


She sews assiduously in the part, and 
her elocution had a long, slender, rapid 
sweep that curiously resembled the art 
of an accomplished needlewoman. 
“Cradle Song,” staged and grouped 
with rare skill by Mr. Augustin Duncan 
for special matinees at the Times Square 
Theatre, is a play in two acts by Gregorio 
Martinez Sierra, and its scene is laid 
exclusively in a convent. The fear of 
tedium which springs to meet this last 
announcement is abruptly merged in an 
opposite fear, the fear of scandal, by the 
discovery that the theme is the repressed 
maternity of nuns. The second of these 
fears is quite baseless; the first is jus- 
tified only by. the second act. It is 
curious that the first act, which is a suc- 
cess, and the second, which is close to 
a failure, employ almost exactly the same 
method. That method is the slow accu- 
mulation of quiet effects of an innocently 
sympathetic quality. But slowness and 
quietness, not inauspicious for begin- 
nings, are words of evil import for all 
finalities. In finalities the demand for 
speed is quickened, and the hope of com- 
pensating accelerations in the sequel is 
withdrawn. The sympathy which is 
roused by the first act of “Cradle Song” 
is lost in the concluding act amid repe- 
titions that attenuate and accumulations 
which disperse. In Act I a foundling is 
left at the door of a convent, and the 
nuns become her foster-mothers. They 
are good, but not too good, these nuns, 
and the foibles which humanize a con- 


vent are portrayed with an archness that — 


never roughens into satire. In the sec- 
ond act the nuns, in a sorrow which is 
brightened by sympathy, relinquish 
their charge to a manly young bride- 
groom. The goodbyes really fill the act, 
and perhaps we ought to be charmed; 
but somehow the time for idyls in the 
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play is passed, or the idyllic is not quite 
reached. When the nun advises the 
bridegroom, in case Teresa should catch 
cold, to give her hot water with a spoon- 
ful of rum and unlimited sugar, we feel 
that something very close to this might 
be delightful, but that just this now and 
here does not delight. Perhaps the sugar 
is too obviously unlimited; perhaps there 
is too much hot water for the rum. The 
acting was entirely competent. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


Two More Operas at the 
Metropolitan — American 
Music and Mr. Damrosch 


—Schoenberg and Corelli 


FTER a dull interlude of several 
weeks, Mr. Gatti-Casazza has shown 
that he is still capable of making opera 
live. He has presented, with an interval 
of a few days between the two, a revival 
of Giordano’s ‘Andrea Chénier’” and 
Karl Weis’s ‘‘Polish Jew.” 

The revival was a very welcome one. 
For “Andrea Chénier,” although not 
quite of the first rank, is a good opera, 
dramatic and melodic; not ‘‘modern’” in 
the sense they attach to lyric drama, say, 
in Paris, but quite in touch with what 
the public looks upon as modern in New 
York. It is among the very best of all 
the efforts of the “young” Italian School, 
which, as we know, is not so young as it 
was years ago. Giordano then seemed 
likely to lead all the “Veritists.” But 
he grew well-to-do and lost his high am- 
bition. His later works, “‘Fedora” and 
“Siberia,” were less important than his 
“Andrea Chénier,”’ perhaps because they 
dealt with themes less fitted for effective 
treatment. 

Out of the story of the far-famed poet, 
Luigi Illica, an admirable librettist, had 
carved a vivid, stirring plot. It told us 
of the rivalry in love between Chénier 
and an enemy named Gérard, who in the 
end did all he could to save the hero 
and the woman of his heart—the aristo- 
cratic Madeleine—from death. And, in- 
cidentally, it touched upon the struggle 
between Robespierre and Chénier; while 
as a background we had the grim Revo- 
lution. In the final scene we see Chénier 
and his Madeleine sent to the guillotine. 

For half a century or more a supersti- 
tion has caused New York managers to 
look churlishly on plays inspired by 
episodes in the French fight for freedom. 
Illica was not hampered by this prej- 
udice. Except in the first act of “Andrea 
Chénier,” which is not quite so clear 
and clever as the rest, he supplied 
Giordano with a really fine libretto, one 
of the most impressive I recall in opera. 

The work was heard here many years 


Five Leading Titles From 


Macmillan’s Spring Fiction List 


Eerie Mystery 


THE GREY ROOM 


The most cheerful room at Chadlands was rumored to be “haunted.” 
The new son-in-law, laughing at orders, determined to lay the ghost. 
He was found dead in the morning. His devout father probes for a 
supernatural cause, a famous detective for a natural one; both with 
the same fatal result. The solution is unique. $2.00 


By Eden Phillpotts 


Piquant Surprise 


A CASE IN CAMERA 


A parachute falls on the roof of Philip Esdaile’s Chelsea studio, crash- 
ing into a breakfast party and an imminent honeymoon and Esdaile’s 
peace of mind, and smashing up things in general. For one of the young 
men is dead and the other is trying to reach a revolver that he has 
dropped, and the resulting conspiracy to suppress the evidence is only 
one of the exciting developments. Went to its second edition before 
publication. $2.00 


By Oliver Onions 


Rich Humor 


AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING By Arthur Train 


A merry tale of a hustling young American who, setting out to conquer 
leisurely old England, incautiously booked return passage on the same 
steamer; and of how he did not take it. By the author of the “Tutt 
and Mr. Tutt” stories. $1.75 


Valiant Adventure 


TIMBER WOLVES 


In which young Jack Heritage goes on a legal errand into the big lum- 
ber lands of Tasmania, finds himself swept into a stormy current of 
intrigue and exploitation, and valiantly joins forces with the settlers— 
and Peggy Adaire—against the timber ring. $2.00 


By Bernard Cronin 


Friendly Intimacy 


“FOLKS” 


In which the people who live in Wichita, Kansas, and elsewhere in the 
world are revealed in all their kindly neighborliness—from Theodore 
Roosevelt and Major McKinley, “the most gentle of all the men I have 
ever known,” to the humble builders of a mid-continent boom 
town. $2.00 


By Victor Murdock 


WELLS’ OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


NOW IN ITS SEVENTH EDITION 


“To call it the book of the season is feeble—it is the most am- 
bitious, and, in view of its ambition, the most successful book of 
a great many seasons.”—Chicago Post. 

“A literary event of world wide importance.”—Boston Transcript. 
“To read this book is a liberal education.”—The Nation. 
“There are no words strong enough to use in urging every intel- 
ligent and ambitious man to buy and read these books at any 
sacrifice whatsoever.”—Baltimore Evening Sun. 
In two volumes. The Set $10.50 


Order now 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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HE cost of the federal government 
was originally small and easily met 
through the tariff and excise. This field 
of indirect taxation, reserved to the fed- 
eral government, became the battle 
ground for the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, who sought through an in- 
crease or decrease in the tariff to main- 
tain a fair competition between the three 
great interests of the country, agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures, and to pro- 
tect home industries during their growth 
from foreign competition. 


An increasing pension budget, new com- 


ODAY the cost of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is met primarily through di- 
rect taxation. Formerly, this power of 
the national government was defined and 
limited by indirect taxation. The power 
of the federal government is no longer 
limited by any consideration for the 
states; taxes are collected by the state 
and federal governments from the same 
individual and the same corporation. 


The battle field of the two political 
parties has changed from indirect to di- 
rect taxation. 


If America still believes in local self- 
government, in the delegated power of a 
central government, the local community 
will not allow its rightful position in the 
life of the nation to be usurped. A local 
part in state and national affairs is nec- 
essary to local interest and self-govern- 
ment. “In Massachusetts the state and 
county make use of the machinery of the 
town government in order to assess and 
collect the taxes. Each year the town 
assessors know that a certain amount of 
money must be raised from the taxpayers 
of the town—partly for the town, partly 
for the county, partly for the state—and 
for the general convenience they usually 
assess it upon the taxpayers all at once.” 


Price Five Cents. 


A New Political Issue 
Needed 


That will Account for an Expenditure of from 
Twelve to Fifteen Million Dollars per Day 
by the National Government 


1789 


mittees invested with the power to spend 
large sums of money on waterways, 
roads, educational institutions, military 
and naval protection, gradually brought 
about a national deficit which forced Con- 
gress to levy direct taxes. By 1910 the 
direct tax on corporations amounted to 
nearly 21 million dollars. In 1913 Con- 
gress passed the Seventeenth Amendment 
giving the Federal Government the power 
to tax individual incomes. The 1920 tax 
returns show that only 260 million dol- 
lars was collected from custom duties 
out of a total of nearly five and one-half 
billion dollars. 


1921 


When the field of taxation is the same 
for the federal and state governments, a 
collection of taxes from the individual 
directly by the federal government results 
in a duplication of effort and the destruc- 
tion of local self-government. 

The power of the federal government 
to levy taxes on individual incomes when 
limited by the responsibility of the town, 
county and state for assessment and col- 
lection of the taxes, leaves the issue of 
direct taxation free for consideration. 

A fairer division of income or produc- 
tion above a minimum, on the basis of 
ability, will furnish a wider. field from 
which the taxes may be drawn, thereby 
securing the interest of a greater number 
of citizens in maintaining through direct 
taxation a fair competition between agri- 
culture, commerce and manufactures. 


In the event of a great national crisis . 


fair mindedness and power must be one 
and the same. Today the manufacturers 
and labor unions all over the world are 
seeking to destroy fair competition, and 
when we further recall that the centrali- 
zation of power in the manufacturing 
interests of Germany gave that nation 
the opportunity to bring on the World 
War, we realize how vital a national issue 
is direct taxation. 


To Employment Managers, Labor Executives and all interested in 


“A Plan For Averting Industrial Strife” 


Send today for a copy of pamphlet by 


SCOVILLE HAMLIN 


66 Broadway, New York City 


ago at the Academy, and in the time of 
the late Mr. Hammerstein was put on, 
rather carelessly, at the Manhattan 
Opera House. On both occasions it was 
warmly praised. Yet not until this 
month did it occur to Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
that it should be included in the Metro- 
politan repertory. Having made his 
mind up on this point, though, the Italian 
manager of our American opera house be- 
stirred himself, with excellent results. 
The revival of this long-neglected opera 
does more than credit to him, to the 
singers who interpreted the opera, and, 
in some ways, to the stage management. 
For the first time “Andrea Chénier” can 
be seen here with appropriate settings, 
and heard with artists fully able to do 
justice to it lyrically, and in some in- 
stances, histrionically. Giordano’s score, 
though not in every act original, had 
breadth and eloquence. The melodic 
themes are frequently entrusted not to 
the voices but to the orchestra. But 
there are several “‘scenes” and solos and 
duets, to say nothing of a charming 
‘Shepherds’ Chorus,” which give the 
singers good and ample opportunities. 
They made the most of them, too, in 
at least the cases of the Chénier (Gigli), 
the Madeleine (Claudia Muzio), and the 
Gérard (Danise). Had the appearance 
of the new tenor, Gigli, been as content- 
ing as his voice, he would have carried 
off the honors of the performance. But, 
as it was, they went to the new baritone, 
Danise, virile and convincing. 

“The Polish Jew” of Karl Weis prove 
quite harmless. A trifle tame and drab 
and, to be candid, futile. It may be 
heard a few times this season, but will 
hardly stand the strain of a revival. 

At the two most recent concerts in 
his historic series, Mr. Damrosch, aided 
by the New York Symphony, gave us 
some American compositions. Among 
them, as an example of the earlier style 
affected by our musicians, was the Sin- 
fonietta in D of the now obsolescent, if 
not obsolete, George Chadwick. It has 
some merit in a simple, classic way. But 
it has aged. The “Dirge” and “Village 
Festival” movements from the “Indian 
Suite” recalled MacDowell—and, at 
times, compelled the listener to remember 
Wagner’s “Siegfried” March. Three ex- 
cerpts from the “In a Perambulator” 
Suite revealed John Alden Carpenter as 
a possible emulator of Ravel and Tschai- 
kowsky. The “Vilanelle du Diable” of 
Loeffler, alas, reminded us in turn of 
Debussy and Berlioz. The “White Pea- 
cock” of the late Charles T. Griffes again 
took us back to Debussy. As for the 
noisy, over-rated ‘“‘Negro Rhapsody” of 
John Powell, it had no place in an his- 
toric scheme. By far the best-made 
music in the programme was contributed 
by Mr. Damrosch, whose four movements 
from his “Electra” sometimes charmed 
me by its antique feeling. 
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Paul Kochanski, one of the most 
promising and well-equipped of the 
violinists we have heard this season, gave 
a recital a few days ago. He played, 
among other things, an arrangement of a 
Vivaldi concerto, with virtuosity and 
style of a high order. 

One of the most interesting concerts 
yet directed here by that remarkable and 
too much neglected conductor, Mr. Men- 
gelberg, took place last week, when the 
National Symphony Orchestra in- 
terpreted the exquisite eighth ‘“‘concerto 
Grosso” of Corelli and Schoenberg’s long- 
talked-of tone-poem, “Verklarte Nacht.” 
The Schoenberg number, in the early 
manner of the composer, was voluptuous 
and agreeable, unmarked by many of the 
disconcerting features of his later style. 
But it was far too long. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Democracy and 


the Human Equation 
By ALLEYNE IRELAND 


This is no dry analysis of the structure 


of democratic institutions, but a vivid 
and arresting discussion of the vital 
problem of whether or not democratic 
methods can yield an efficient admin- 
istration of public business. 

$2.00 at any bookstore. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 5th Ave., N.Y. 


The Middle-West from 
still another angle 


DUST 


By Mr. & Mrs. Haldeman-Julius 


Worthy, and undoubtedly destined, 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with last 
season’s remarkable successes. 


DUST 


tells a big story about real, living 
people, in an unusually understanding 


manner. D T S T 


portrays neither the wild West nor the 
small town, but the arid country of the 
quarter section and the people who 
struggled to wrest a livlihood and happi- 
ness from the expanse of dust. 


DUST 


is a tremendous picture painted with 
bold, unfaltering strokes. 


At all book stores—$1.75 
Or by mail—$1.85 


Publishers BRENTANO’S New York 
Fifth Avenue and 27th Street 


“HELL’S HATCHES” By Lewis R. Freeman 
Author of «In the Tracks of the Trades,’’ etc. 


This is a “he” book if there ever was one. The author, who has voyaged 
and lived all through the South Seas, has written a novel of the South Pacific 
that will take its place as one of the most dramatic stories of the year. The 
characters are vividly real and stand out, clear cut, bizarre and striking, against 
a background of plots and gun-play, a weird and wonderful cruise and a breath- 
less climax. $2.00 


OVERLOOK HOUSE By Will Payne 
Author of ‘‘The Scarred Chin,’’ etc. 


There are various classes of detective fiction, but the best story of all is 
one containing a really baffling plot, told with literary skill. Such a story is this. 
It tells of a wealthy man who finds that a member of his househod seems to 
be involved in a mysterious crime. In his efforts to cover things up, he gets 
into difficulties of his own, one development leading to another until a stirring 
close is reached. $2.00 


THE UNLIGHTED HOUSE By James Hay, Jr. 
Author of «‘The Winning Clue,’’ etc. 


An absorbing mystery story. With all its scenes laid in Washington, an 
intimate picture is given of politics, internal intrigue and all the life of the 
national capital. An entirely new type of detective appears in the book and his 
remarkable methods in solving the mystery will please all admirers of this 
style of fiction. $1.90 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY NEW YORK 


Publishers 
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“I Have Forgotten---”’ 


The old, old confession of a poor memory; a memory weak 
from lack of training. The memory needs training just as the 
body requires it, and it improves as readily. 


We list several books on Memory Training which have been of 
real assistance to sufferers from poor memories. 


$2.24 
$2.14 


Assimilative Memory. Prof. A. Loisette. 


A Complete Course in Memory Training. 
Marvin Dana, M.A., LL.B. 


$1.74 
$1.34 
$1.09 
$4.24 


Memory. 


How to Train Your Mind. Marvin Dana, M.A., LL.B. 
Perfect Memory. Marvin Dana, M.A., LL.B. 
David M. Roth. 


William W. Atkinson. 


Memory Course. 
‘READ ONE GOOD BOOK EACH WEEK’”’ 


Book Department, Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 
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HE mass meeting at Madison 
Square Garden was a complete 
answer to von Mach, Viereck, and 
their crew. It was, no doubt, a wise 
plan to confront disloyalty directly 
with its opposite, for by this exper- 
ience indignation at dark designs was 
transformed into something positive: 
It emerged as an exalted passion for 
country, and patriotism is a whole- 
some catharsis when reinforced by 
the conviction that one’s country 
stands squarely for truth and right. 
The pity is that such a meeting should 
have been necessary so soon after our 
tremendous experience in the war. 
For though it is to be expected that 
America, with her diverse population, 
will continue to take sides on world 
issues, even when an issue appears to 
have but one worthy side, it was not 
to be expected that von Mach would 
thus early reappear with his pack of 
lies. 


New York, Wednesday, March 30, 1921 


fy point of fact we are paying the 
penalty for a lack of downright- 
ness at the beginning of the European 
struggle. Whatever the President’s 
official responsibilities, the policy of 
neutrality in thought, which was 
urged upon the American public, 
merely opened the floodgates of pro- 
Germanism and silenced the great 
majority of persons who should have 
felt it incumbent upon them to edu- 
cate public sentiment in those dark 
days. As one looks back, how im- 
pudent seems the figure of von Mach 
arguing in the meeting-places over 
some piddling technicality by which 
Germany was supposed to have been 
justified in her consent to the brutal 
treatment of Serbia! And how pitia- 
ble seems the silence of men of light 
and leading, especially college presi- 
dents and professors in the great 
Middle West, who might so strikingly 
have used the brutal conduct of Ger- 
many as a great moral lesson, having 
all the more force because vividly of 
the present. It is the tradition of 
America to react with moral direct- 
ness to world situations involving the 
issue of humanity. May she long con- 
tinue to do so, even if groups of her 
population mistakenly place their 
sympathies. The distressing thing 
to-day (and we must lay it in some 
measure at the door of that policy of 
neutrality in thought which tended to 
make a brutal cause half-respectable) 
is that a von Mach, who should long 
ago have been wholly discredited, is 
still able to command a hearing. 
Lying propaganda must not be al- 
lowed in this country to do duty for 
earnest, if mistaken, discussion. 


Mae straightforward statement of 

Secretary Hoover’ concerning 
trade with Russia comes at the right 
moment. Ever since the election in 
November a small but persistent 


FIFTEEN CENTS 


clique of Soviet sympathizers have 
been diligently endeavoring to create 
the impression at home and abroad 
that the Bolsheviks would come into 
their own on the fourth of March; 
they prophesied that President Hard- 
ing would reverse the enlightened 
policy announced by Secretary Colby. 
Not only is there no indication of 
such a change but Mr. Hoover’s state- 
ment makes clear that the economic 
foundations of our policy are abso- 
lutely sound. Secretary Hoover sums 
up the situation admirably when he 
points out that the question of trade 
with Russia is far more a political 
question than an economic one so long 
as Russia is under control of the Bol- 
sheviki. Production under 
régime is impossible, and without pro- 
duction trade is out of the question. 
The export of their limited amounts 
of gold, platinum, and jewelry, regard- 
less of legality of ownership, can have 
no important effect on the situation. 
Meanwhile much of the agitation for 
opening trade relations with the 
Soviet Government, with its concom- 
itant of recognition, appears to have 
found support in the same London 
circles from which comes the pressure 
that has forced the making of the 
Krasin agreement despite the protests 
of the leading business men of Eng- 
land. 


HE British Admiralty have for- 

mally declared for the “‘one-power 
standard” and for the “capital ship” 
as “still the basis of sea-power.” The 
number of first-line battleships has 
been cut down from thirty-six to 
thirty. But the Admiralty propose 
that this reduced fleet be entirely up 
to date. To this end their estimates 
just submitted to the Commons called 
for the modest sum of £2,500,000 to 
start work on four new units of the 
Hood class to replace obsolescent 
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ships. But a startling thing hap- 
pened. The Commons refused the ap- 
propriation. What effect will this 
have on the fate of our Naval Appro- 
priation Bill at the special session? 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
a speech the other day, declared that, 
‘if America invites Great Britain to 
a conference on the naval question, 
he is prepared to put aside all other 
business to help that matter forward, 
for there could be no more pressing 
business in the affairs of the world.” 
But why should every fellow be 
waiting for some other fellow to 
speak first? Curiously enough, at 
the very moment the Commons are 
refusing a trifling appropriation to 
keep a reduced imperial navy up to 
date, a report arrives from Lord Jel- 
licoe on naval needs in the Pacific. 
He recommends a Far Eastern fleet 
of 8 battleships, 8 battle cruisers, 10 
light cruisers, 40 destroyers, and 36 
submarines, to be completed by 1924. 
The naval decisions of the Imperial 
Conference of Premiers in June will 
be awaited with interest. 
A GOOD deal of the prevailing con- 
fusion regarding the main issue 
between organized labor and the em- 
ployers would be cleared away by 
abandoning the use of the terms 
“open shop” and “closed shop.” Six 
years ago the Federal Industrial Re- 
lations Commission formally declared 
that both terms were misleading. The 
commission heard testimony in favor 
of the “open shop” by employers who 
admitted under questioning that they 
would not employ members of a labor 
union. The “open shop” in such a 
case was not open, and a “closed 
shop” might mean a shop closed either 
to non-union or to union men. The 
commission thereupon decided to em- 
ploy only the terms “‘union shop” and 
“non-union shop.” The former it de- 
fined as a “‘shop where the wages, 
the hours of labor, and the general 
conditions of employment are fixed by 
a joint agreement between the em- 
ployer and the trade union,” and the 
latter as a shop wherein “no joint 
agreement exists” and wherein 
wages, hours, and conditions are fixed 
“by the employer without coédperation 
with any trade union.” The resolu- 
tion which embodied this declaration 


was one of the few resolutions upon 
which all the members of that di- 
versely constituted body could agree, 
for it was adopted unanimously, and 
the words were used, to the exclusion 
of the more usual terms, throughout 
the text of the report. They have a 
meaning which can not be misunder- 
stood; and their general adoption 
would avoid much of the waste of 
time and befuddlement of the public 
which attends the controversy. 


HE refusal of labor unionists to 
sanction short time in order to 

put more men at work is a poor sign 
of fraternalism. The report that cer- 
tain railroad companies have sug- 
gested the plan to their employees 
only to have it rejected outright ap- 
pears to be true. There is small in- 
dication that the plan is at present 
meeting with any greater favor in the 
other unions. In England the prin- 
ciple of short time has been formally 
condemned. This attitude is deplor- 
able. That there ought to be no such 
thing as involuntary unemployment 
goes without saying. But taking the 
world as it is, the problem is here; 
and whatever efforts are made 
toward its ultimate solution, they 


- ought not to exclude this simple and 


effective means of tiding over pres- 
ent difficulties. The principle is an 
old one. It has often in past times, 
though in a small way, been adopted 
with beneficial results. In particu- 
lar, in this country local unions of 
compositors have frequently, during 
times of stress, decreed the five-day 
week, and there are even instances, 
we believe, of an enforced four-day 
week. That at the present time the 
plan is in general disfavor is prob- 
ably due to a belief that, by leaving 
the mass of unemployment as_ it 
stands, society can be forced to a 
sweeping and radical solution. This 
is evidently the English view. But 
it is short-sighted; and when carried 
into practice it entails a volume of 
privation and suffering that might to 
some extent be mitigated. Short 
time is no solution; it is only a pallia- 
tive. But it is a very present aid in 
time of grave distress, and it ought 
not to be rejected by organized wage- 
earners who pledge themselves to mu- 
tual helpfulness. 


Got of the day and night a joy has 
taken flight. So mournfully 
muse the editors of revolutionary up- 


lift as they reflect upon the subsi-— 


dence and passing of the insurgent 
labor union. Time was, a few short 
months ago, when it flourished. Was 
it not the herald and promise of a 
general upheaval and of glorious 
times to be? It was, and great were 
the jubilations and the exultings 
thereat. But things have taken a 
sharp turn. The labor market is de- 
pressed, and the insurgent element 
finds more profit in bearing the ills 
it knows than in flying to unknown 
alternatives. It is back in the fold 
(to the extent that it has been allowed 
to come back) and it is saying little, 
even though it be sawing no wood. 
And so what was erewhile, in the edi- 
torial sanctums of new-worldism, an 
unfailing fount of ecstasy has dis- 
mally petered out. It went the way 


the elections last autumn measured 
up to no more than a fair-sized ripple, 
and of that other joyous and inspir- 
ing event, the Bolshevik invasion of 
Poland, which collapsed at the gates 
of Warsaw. Yet all is not lost. 
Though much that made for jubila- 
tion has passed, there is yet much left 
for clamor and railing. Are not the 
black troops still on the Rhine? Yea, 
in essence and effect, though their 
corporeal presences were long ago re- 
moved. And is not Wall Street plan- 
ning an armed invasion of Mexico? 
And do not the devilish machinations 
of Prime Ministers, diplomats, capi- 
talists, and capitalist editors every- 
where continue? Nothing more true. 
And thus, though joy passes, there 
may still be a sort of luxurious con- 
tent to be got out of a contemplation 
of the general state of things. 


E should like to believe that the 
military party in Japan had 
been chastened by the unhappy ad- 
venture in Siberia, and that the cooler 
heads at Tokyo representing the in- 
terests of peaceful commerce were 
coming into the ascendant. Indeed 
the reports a fortnight ago that Ja- 
pan was seriously considering the 
withdrawal of her troops from the 
Maritime Province seemed to indicate 
this. But now comes a dispatch from 


of “the wave of unrest,” which in 
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Pekin stating that a force of Russian 
revolutionaries and Mongolians, un- 
der General Ungern-Sternberg, hav- 
ing captured Urga, “is advancing 
towards the Lake Baikal, evidently in- 
tent on cutting off Russian Soviet 
forces at Chita. Now there are no 
Soviet forces at Chita, but instead 
the new Government of the Far East- 
ern Republic, set up by the recently 
elected Constituent Assembly. The 
Chinese Government has informed 
the foreign legations of the discovery 
of concrete evidence of Japanese sup- 
port, both financial and otherwise, of 
General Ungern-Sternberg. One can 
only conclude that this is simply a 
continuation of the policy by which 
Semenov was used against Kolchak to 
keep Eastern Siberia in a troubled 
state, when Kolchak refused to yield 
to Japanese demands for concessions 
and special privileges. Certainly the 
efforts of the Russians to restore or- 
derly conditions and revive prosperity 
are in grave danger of failure, 
though the blame is not to be laid at 
the door of the unfortunate Russians 
themselves. 


OVIET Russia shows little patience 
with her anarchists and holds 
them under strong constraint. But 
in one place and for.one day the bonds 
were loosened, and the apostles of 
absolute freedom had a free hand. 
That was in Moscow on the day of 
Kropotkin’s funeral. Though thou- 
sands of men and women of all shades 
of belief joined in the procession, it 
was led by the anarchists, who 
carried black flags liberally inscribed 
with anti-Governmental sentiments. 
“Where there is authority there is no 
freedom,” read one inscription. “An- 
archists demand liberation from the 
prison of Socialism,” read another. 
Our own Emma was there, according 
to a trustworthy report, and marched 
in the procession. There can be small 
doubt that both inscriptions ex- 
pressed her own views. She may 
very likely have written them. Even 
if the report be true that she has done 
official work for the Government, So- 
viet Russia can not possibly be to her 
liking. She had, except when in her 
more militant moods, a freer and bet- 
ter time in bourgeois America than 
she now has in Communist Russia; 


and if she is there less openly an an- 
tagonist of the Government than she 
was here, it is probably because her 
experience with one deportation has 
persuaded her against inviting an- 
other. It goes without saying that 
she has her grievances against Amer- 
ica; but the statement some time ago 
alleged to have been made by her to 
a correspondent that she was disillu- 
sioned and longed to be back in Amer- 
ica, though it was vigorously de- 
nied, doubtless expresses her inmost 
wish. 


| as official Bolshevik reply to the 

complaints of Arthur Henderson 
regarding the persecution of trade- 
unionists, Social Democrats, and 
others who gave information to the 
British labor delegation, ought to 
prove something of an antipyretic to 
certain fevered pro-Bolsheviks here 
and elsewhere. The Soviet rulers, as 
Mr. Henderson reminds them, had 
solemnly promised immunity to these 
men, and the visiting delegation had 
credulously taken the promise at par. 
But no sooner was the delegation out 
of the country than the Government 
began a campaign of stern reprisals. 


Naturally Mr. Henderson was 
shocked, and he said so. The reply 
is pointed and emphatic. Of course 


it impudently denies, in the face of 
what the victims themselves say, that 
the punishments had anything to do 
with the giving of information to the 
British delegates. But it goes fur- 
ther. ‘‘Mind your own business,” in 
effect it says. ““Anything that opposes 
the Soviet régime is counter-revolu- 
tionary, and the only thing to do with 
counter-revolution is to stamp it out. 
We guess we know counter-revolu- 
tion when we see it. We are not 
averse to listening now and then to 
a little friendly advice from outside, 
provided it comes from the right 
sources, but anything in the nature 
of criticism or censure we scorn- 
fully, positively, and unqualifiedly re- 
ject. So don’t bother us any more 
with your querulous complaints! We 
have troubles enough of our own!’ 
Even a whirling dervish of a pro- 
Bolshevik, we should imagine, might 
easily extract something to his ad- 
vantage from a perusal of this docu- 
ment. 


“to Mr. 


HE communication from Mr. Up- 

ton Sinclair which is found in our 
advertising pages has already ap- 
peared as an advertisement in the 
Survey and in the Nation. To each 
of these publications we sent the fol- 
lowing comments: 


The facts in the case referred to by Upton 
Sinclair in his advertisement ... are, in 
brief, as follows: 


1. In the Weekly Review for November 3, 
1920, there appeared a three column review of 
“The Brass Check,” by W. J. Ghent. 


2. In our issue for November 24, there 
appeared a letter of protest, one column in 
length, from Upton Sinclair, dated Pasadena, 
Cal., November 3. 


3. In our issue for December 8, there 
appeared an article by W. J. Ghent, nearly 
three columns long, dealing with Mr. Sin- 
clair’s charges against the Los Angeles 
newspapers. In that same number there ap- 
peared an editorial entitled “The Case of 
Upton Sinclair,” in which, among other 
things, we printed a long telegram which 
we had received from Mr. Ghent in which he 
protested that it was a “grave injustice” to 
him that Mr. Sinclair’s letter should have 
been printed without giving him a chance to 
reply to it in the same issue. Mr. Sinclair 
lives at Pasadena and Mr. Ghent at Los 
Angeles. We accordingly made the follow- 
ing statement in the editorial: 


In hastening to print Mr. Sinclair’s 
letter without waiting to give Mr. Ghent 
an opportunity to reply in the same is- 
sue—which would have been the usual 
course in such a matter—we were 
actuated by the consideration that the 
delay of two weeks which would thus 
have been caused in the publication of 
Mr. Sinclair’s denial might fairly have 
been regarded by him as an injustice 
in an issue of veracity so distinctly per- 
sonal. 


4. Mr. Sinclair replied to Mr. Ghent in a 
letter three and a half columns long, dated 
Pasadena, December 11. We sent the reply 
Ghent and received from him a re- 
joinder dated Los Angeles January 2, which, 
as it happened, was also three and a half 
columns long. To give seven columns of 
space (in addition to all that had preceded) 
to a controversy of this kind was evidently a 
very difficult matter, and the letters did not 
appear until our issue of February 9. They 
had, however, been in type for some time, 
with a view to their being used at the earli- 
est Opportunity; and prefixed to them was 
an editorial note explaining why we felt it 
necessary to devote so much space to the 
correspondence, but adding: “Of course, 
however, we can print no further corre- 
spondence on this subject.” 


5. Mr. Sinclair’s letter, presenting the new 
evidence to which he refers in his advertise- 
ment, reached us before the above-mentioned 
seven-column correspondence was actually 
published, but when it was ready to go into 
the paper and after we had decided that the 
matter must close there. We gave Mr. Sin- 
clair’s letter only the most cursory examina- 
tion, and declined to print it not simply 
“for lack of space” but because of the whole 
situation as above outlined. 


6. We believe that an injustice was done 
Mr. Sinclair in the matter of the telegram 
to the New York Call, of which he speaks, 
and regret that the limitations of time and 
space prevented our taking up the matter. 
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Kronstadt, Krasin, and 
Communism 


HE Russian situation continues to 
hold the centre of the stage as 
the crucial point in international af- 
fairs, and fresh interest has been 
aroused during the past week by three 
simultaneous happenings—the col- 
lapse of the Kronstadt insurrection, 
the signing of the Krasin trade agree- 
ment between Great Britain and So- 
viet Russia, and Lenin’s alleged re- 
pudiation of Communism. All three 
are bound up together. 

As we pointed out earlier, the 
Kronstadt revolt was premature and 
its suppression under existing condi- 
tions was to be expected. To as- 
sume, however, that the putting down 
of the insurrection increased the 
strength and stability of Soviet rule, 
would be a mistake. Arthur Ran- 
some, Bolshevist apologist and agent, 
fresh from the Communist Congress 
at Moscow, admitted to Francis Mc- 
Cullagh at Reval that the crisis in 
Petrograd and Moscow had _ been 
caused by discontent on the part of 
the people, but assured him that the 
discontent “was silenced instantly 
when the Kronstadt mutiny brought 
the threat of more war and a new 
White front.” The truth is that the 
discontent was coincident with the 
Kronstadt outbreak and was silenced 
with executions. Ransome’s admis- 
sion of a discontent that was officially 
denied by Moscow is the significant 
feature of his report. Reliable re- 
ports indicate that the uprising at 
Kronstadt, although overcome and 
sanguinarily suppressed, neverthe- 
less served as a spark to kindle out- 
breaks elsewhere which are likely to 
increase with the coming of spring. 

We must confess to surprise and 
disappointment at the signing of the 
Krasin trade agreement. Not that it 
really makes any change in the actual 
trade situation, but it seems beneath 
the dignity of a great Power at 
this late day to go through the 
farce of giving official sanction to a 
futile document, the only use of which 
is to give a touch of belated prestige 
to the declining fortunes of Leninist 
rule. English traders secure no 
tangible advantages or opportunities 
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which are not already ours, nor any 
protection against Soviet fraud. The 
decisions of the English courts in the 
matter of Soviet stolen property are 
not set aside nor the rights of the legal 
owners impaired. The fact is that 
Moscow was forced by the desperate 
situation in which the Soviet Govern- 
ment finds itself to accept the British 
nullifying provisions in toto to secure 
the appearance of concluding a suc- 
cessful negotiation, while the British 
Government, its demands acceded to, 
probably considered that the time had 
passed when such an agreement 
could be harmful. It has, neverthe- 
less, been seized upon at once by Bol- 
shevist sympathizers as an argument 
that America should follow England’s 
example lest perchance—for they 
have our commercial interests so 
deeply at heart, despite their pro- 
fessed hatred of the capitalistic sys- 
tem—the British should steal a 
march on us and get all the Russian 
plums. It is refreshing therefore to 
read Secretary Hoover’s clean-cut 
statement that resumption of trade 
with Russia is impossible until Bol- 
shevism is abandoned or overthrown 
and that the return of economic sta- 
bility to Europe depends on the re- 
pudiation of Bolshevism by Russia. 
This is pretty definite assurance that 
Lenin, Trotsky & Co. need not look 
to us for assistance. 


The third item of news, that of 
Lenin’s alleged backsliding, is by far 
the most interesting. The first ac- 
count was that of Francis McCullagh 
in a special dispatch to the New York 
Herald from Reval, March 18. In it 
he reported a summary of Lenin’s 
speeches at the Tenth Congress of 
the Communist party at Moscow, 
which concluded its sessions on 
March 17. According to this sum- 
mary Lenin has abandoned the whole 
Communist programme and given up 
the idea of a world revolution. He 
not only found agreements with bour- 
geois Governments and concessions to 
capitalists indispensable, but he car- 
ried his thesis of granting to the 
peasants the right of private trade 
and the ownership of their land, 
taxes in kind to take the place of 
requisitions. Private enterprises of 
artisans are to be permitted until the 
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big socialistic enterprises are estab- 
lished “‘ten years hence or more,” and 
frank admission is made that Russian 
industry cannot be_ reéstablished 
without foreign aid, while the mere 
importation of equipment is not 
enough. 


McCullagh is one of the ablest and 
most reliable correspondents, but in 
this case he seems to have been car- 
ried off his base a trifle by what ap- 
peared to him startling news and af- 
fected somewhat by his biased in- 
formant. It is not surprising that 
Lenin should make the statements at- 
tributed to him, for they merely para- 
phrase what he has said before and 
describe in slightly changed language 
conditions already known to exist. 
Lenin is an opportunist par excellence. 
His chief claim to fame rests upon 
the dexterity with which he has been 
able to shift his position to avoid the 
logical consequences of his theories, 
and on the sophistry by which he con- 
vineced his followers of his consist- 
ency. His present apparently frank 
statement is capable of two inter- 
pretations, neither inconsistent with 
the other. The first is that he is em- 
ploying this method of deceiving the 
English, leading them to believe that 
a change of policy is being adopted 
that promises to open up to them the 
peasants’ stores of grain, thereby 
persuading them to sign a trade 
agreement. The second interpreta- 
tion is that he has recognized as hope- 
less the struggle to impose the Com- 
munist programme on the peasant 
masses. This corroborates from the 
other side the analysis we presented 
last week of the development of a 
great peasant movement in Russia. 
The concessions granted, however, 
are in form more apparent than real, 
while in actual fact the peasants are 
engaged in private trade and enter- 
prise despite Soviet decrees. The 
real significance of the apparent 
shift of Lenin is the proof that it 
gives of the desperate situation in 
which the Soviet Government now 
finds itself. That any such expedi- 
ents will be successful at this late 
date in averting economic collapse or 
that it is possible to modify the sys- 
tem into something workable is not 
to be expected. 
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The Plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia 


HE results of the plebiscite in Up- 
= per Silesia must have surprised 
even the Germans. Their own stat- 
istics show that the majority of the 
population is Polish, and, though we 
allow for some German bluff in the 
reports, the conclusion to be drawn 
from these leaves little doubt as to 
the result being favorable to Ger- 
many. The importation of outsiders, 
which was organized by the Germans 
with their accustomed thoroughness, 
ean not entirely explain their suc- 
cess. The large class of indifferent 
voters, whose chief concern is safety 
rather than patriotism, very likely 
declined Polish citizenship with its 
onerous military duties imposed on 
Poland by the fear of a Bolshevist in- 
vasion, a fear unallayed by the con- 
clusion of peace between Moscow and 
Warsaw. The enforced disarmament 
of Germany made citizenship in the 
Reich more eligible to these unmili- 
tary elements. And who would blame 
them for saying with the Romans, 
“ubi bene, ibi patria,” which, adapted 
to their case, does not even imply a 
preference for the good but accept- 
ance of the lesser of two evils. 

The plebiscite of March 20 does not 
mark a definitive settlement of the 
dispute. Its results simply serve 
as a means of information for the 
commission in Paris, where the line 
of division between Germany and 
Poland will ultimately be drawn by 
the Allies, who may base their deci- 
sion on other considerations than the 
wishes of an apparent majority of 
the electorate. The plebiscite as a 
panacea for the rectification of na- 
tional grievances is generally recog- 
nized to be a snare and a delusion. 
By making the present the sole basis 
for a readjustment, with utter dis- 
regard of the claims of the past, the 
Entente diplomats can not drain the 
wells of discord but will only force the 
turbulent waters to shift their sub- 
terranean course. The minority may 
stand for the traditions of former 
days, which, being the mainspring 
of the people’s pride of ancestry and 
love of country, may outweigh in im- 
portance the numerical strength of 


the new settlers whom no historical 
ties bind to the land. 

If the Allies choose to be guided by 
the results of the voting, the South 
of the disputed province will go to 
Poland, and with it most of the coal 
mines which were the principal stake 
in the plebiscite. But the diplomats 
in Paris may decide to treat Upper 
Silesia as an indivisable unit and 
allow the vote of the Polish popula- 
tion in the South to be overruled by 
the aggregate vote of the country. 
The latter view would seem to be 
favored in London, the division of 
Upper Silesia has its advocates in 
Paris, now that all chance is lost of 
its going entirely to Poland. The re- 
tention of Upper Silesia would make 
the Germans more amenable in the 
indemnity question, but the French 
are not anxious to make payment 
more easy for the Germans by grant- 
ing them resources which will help 
them to regain their economic supre- 
macy in Europe. Important conse- 
quences, therefore, will result from 
the decision to be taken in Paris, a 
decision which will prove another 
severe test for the Entente’s homo- 
geneity. 


Licenses for Cable 
Landings 


HATEVER the outcome of the 

legal tangle arising from the 
Western Union’s attempt to land a 
cable on the beach at Miami, one of 
the first acts of the new Congress 
should be to reintroduce and pass 
Senator Kellogg’s bill authorizing the 
President to control cable landings. 
We venture to reprint in full a sum- 
mary which appeared in the New 
York Times of March 14: 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in refusing the Government’s appeal for an 
injunction to prevent the Western Union from 
landing in Florida the cable connecting with 
the British line along the coast of Brazil, has 
not yet made possible the connection of the 
cable. There is another suit in the District of 
Columbia, and the whole issue will be taken 
up to the Supreme Court. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals, however, held that the precedents 
did not establish the right of the President to 
forbid the landing of cables. In a number of 
instances in the last fifty years that right has 
been exercised by the Executive, and success- 
fully; in two or three instances law officers of 
the Government held that it would exceed the 
President’s powers. Something more than a 
year ago a bill was introduced by Senator 
Kellogg explicitly conferring that power on the 


President, and if the Supreme Court sustains 
the Circuit Court that bill ought to be re- 
introduced and passed. 

For in the present controversy over the 
control of the world’s lines of communication 
this Government is at a dangerous disadvan- 
tage. In most other countries the Government 
and the cable companies co-operate closely. 
This is notably the case with the British. But 
our Government has become involved in a fight 
with the chief of the American cable interests, a 
company which ought to be the Government’s 
principal ally in the struggle for adequate and 
safe American cable service. The Western 
Union’s record makes it inconceivable that its 
officials would deliberately maintain a position 
which they regard as unfavorable to the com- 
mercial interests of the country, but their cer- 
tainty of the good intentions of their British 
partners in the South American cable lines is 
not shared by everybody. They have drifted 
into a position where they are fighting to main- 
tain the cable monopoly held till lately by a 
British company over communication between 
the United States and Brazil. By a combina- 
tion of favorable concessions and the accidents 
of geography, that company’s position in the 
northern Brazilian ports is in all probability 
unassailable, but the All-America Cables have 
laid lines to Santos and Rio de Janeiro, and 
thereby made possible communication over 
American lines between the United States and 
the chief centres of Brazilian trade. The Wes- 
tern Union can control the routing of mes- 
sages originating in the United States, and that 
power, if the cable laid to the Florida coast 
can be landed, might be used to drive the All- 
America Cables out of Rio and Santos in order 
to perpetuate the monopoly of the British com- 
pany. If the British company will surrender 
its monopoly, the Western Union cable can be 
landed. 


The problems involved are far from 
simple. Immediately there is the 
question of commercial rivalry, but 
above this is the larger issue of 
America’s struggle to secure world 
cable communications that shall serve 
our interests untrammeled by foreign 
interference. In the present instance 
the question hinges on whether the 
connection of an American company 
with a foreign company continues a 
monopoly in Brazil contrary to our 
interests and, if so, whether the con- 
trol of the landing privilege can be 
properly used to protect ourselves 
against this monopoly. Confronted 
by these considerations, the Executive 
Power of this country has taken the 
stand against the granting of the 
license to land the cable from Barba- 
dos at Miami. 

Certain considerations point clearly 
to the Executive as the proper reposi- 
tory of the power to control landings. 


1. The Executive is the customary 
and established agency for the exer- 
cise of the power, having exerted it 
repeatedly during the last fifty years. 

2. It is desirable to place the grant- 
ing or refusing of cable rights in the 
same hands which conduct our diplo- 
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macy. National welfare, trade, and 
diplomacy itself are so indissolubly 
bound up with lines of communica- 
tion that this country must soon rec- 
ognize the importance which other 
Governments are attaching to their 
communication systems, and make a 
start on its own account. This point 
was brought out most effectively by 
Mr. Norman H. Davis, former Under- 
Secretary of State, in his testimony 
before the sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate’s Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

3. The International Communica- 
tions Conference, which met at Wash- 
ington in October of last year, pur- 
suant to the terms of the protocol 
signed by the five great Powers in 
Paris in May, 1919, though much was 
expected of it, has up to the present 


merely arrived at a modus vivendi for | 


operating to the joint financial ac- 
count of the five Powers the cables to 
which Germany renounced all claim 
by the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Meanwhile the United States, 
like Italy, has no real share in the 
cables. With the President possessed 
of the authority contemplated by 
Senator Kellogg’s bill, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the Government 
would work out a plan, through diplo- 
matic channels, for protecting its 
cable interests and for coordinating 
these with the lines of communication 
of the other Powers. 


North Dakota Pays 
the Price 


HE silver lining of the Russian 
cloud is the fact that the world 

has for the moment learned the les- 
son of Socialism. It has learned that 
an attempt to put into practice the 
fallacies of Karl Marx leads inevi- 
tably to a dictatorship of fanatics 
and.criminals, to economic ruin, and 
to moral collapse. The poor, suffer- 
ing Russian people, first trusting and 
gullible, and then terrorized and help- 
less, have paid the terrible price. On 
an infinitely smaller scale, and hap- 
pily in coin instead of blood, the 
people of North Dakota are paying 
the price of the Non-Partisan League 
experiment in economic fallacy. The 
cost is heavy and spells ruin for many 


an honest, hard-working family, but 
the lesson will not be lost on the 
people of other States. 


The game of Townley and his fel- 
low manipulators was a merry one 
while it lasted, but now the day of 
reckoning has come, and in the cold, 
gray dawn of the morning after their 
dupes are taking stock of the wreck- 
age and ruefully facing the problem 
of paying for the orgy of the night 
before. What the cost will be or how 
much may be salvaged from the wreck 
can not yet be told, but the extent and 
character of the orgy may be seen in 
the report of Bishop, Brissman & 
Company, auditors, and the investiga- 
tion of the Legislative Committee, 
now made public in spite of strenuous 
efforts at concealment by Non-Parti- 
san League officials. 

The general history of the Non- 
Partisan League movement in North 
Dakota is well known. Sufficient 
publicity has been given to it by such 
radical journals as the New Republic 
and the Nation, which lauded to the 
skies this magnificent experiment in 
community ownership and uplift that 
was to shake the very foundations of 
capitalistic finance. The people of 
North Dakota had a real grievance. 
They were at the mercy of the banks 
and commission merchants of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, and Chicago. They 
could not hold their crops for high 
prices and they had to accept grad- 
ings of their products at the will of 
the purchaser. Their natural resent- 
ment at a situation that contained 
many elements of injustice made 
them the easy victims of the enticing 
schemes of Townley and his associ- 
ates. Why not as a State build their 
own elevators and do away with the 
rapacious middleman? Why not 
have their own bank and finance 
themselves with their own money? 
Why not undertake every sort of 
State-owned enterprise? It all looked 
very simple and attractive and there 
were not lacking plenty of good 
speakers and writers to make it ap- 
pear more so. The sort of ideas fed 
to them is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing illuminating description of 
the banking business of Frederic C. 
Howe, the exponent of novel economic 
theories: 


Banking is an easily understood business. It 
can be carried on with conservative manage- 
ment at very little risk. . . . It consists im 
receiving other people’s money, and in lending 
it out again to the people who deposited it. 
That is how banking differs from other busi- 
ness. The banker borrows the depositor’s 
money, usually for nothing, and then lends the 
same money back again at from 6 to 10 per 
Celitwmntenestay amen. 

The industrial classes have no credit at all. 
And the producing classes are but little better 
off. There are banks enough; every small town 
has from one to three banks. And they are 
bulging with deposits. But these deposits are 
not available for the producing classes. They 
are used for something else. . . . The smallest 
bank in the country has become a part of an 
international banking monopoly. It is a sucker, 
a feeder, a little sponge that draws to itself the — 
resources of the country, the village or the. 
town, which resources in turn can be used by 
the big exploiting banks of New York. It is 
the man farthest down who needs credit most. 
Yet the bankers will not supply it. They pre- 
fer to send their money to Wall Street; to use 
it to aid speculators, packers, middlemen, or 
for other commercial and speculative purposes. 


North Dakota embarked on its 
little adventure into Utopia. The 
Bank of North Dakota was set up as 
the hub of the system. The official 
report of the auditing company 
throws light on the financial methods 
of the Non-Partisan League in start- 
ing it. When the bank was ready, 
as far as physical equipment other 
than cash was concerned, to open its 
doors, it gave two checks amounting 
to $2,000,000 to the State Industrial 
Commission for State bonds. The 
State Industrial Commission endorsed 
the checks and turned them back to — 
the Bank of North Dakota, and thus 
was started, without a dollar of cash 
capital, an institution which, under 
the law, was the depository of all 
public funds in the State of North 
Dakota, including not only the funds 
of the State proper, but the funds cf 
counties, cities, villages, townships, 
and school districts. And this ma- 
nceuvre was made while the bonds 
were in litigation! 

As soon as it began to get in de- 
posits of public funds, the bank 
started to finance with them various 
State schemes, although the plan was 
to do this through the sale of bonds. 
The auditing company report shows 
that during the eighteen months of 
its existence up to December 3, 1920, 
it had lent $1,135,000 to the Indus- 
trial Commission to finance the North 
Dakota Mill and Elevator Association 
and the North Dakota Home Build- 
ers’ Association. The bank has also 
invested $2,906,069 in farm loans 
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which run for a period of thirty 
years. Meanwhile the bank redepos- 
ited large amounts in local banks all 
over the State; the daily balance 
sheet of February 1 disclosed total 
redeposits of $5,698,456, of which 
$539,879, or nearly one-tenth, was in 
the 32 banks that were closed by the 
State bank examiner as the result of 
his investigation. Altogether the Bank 
of North Dakota has nearly $5,000,- 
000 “frozen” in long-time credits, de- 
posits tied up in closed banks, and 
advances to State industries, to say 
nothing of what may develop from 
the enormous redeposits in specially 
favored private banks. Meanwhile it 
is frankly admitted that the State- 
owned flour mill has shown a loss, 
and the manager has resigned. The 
Home Builders’ Association is also in 
bad shape and its manager is reported 
a complete nervous wreck as a re- 
sult of the disclosures. Among other 
things brought out in the report of 
this institution is the fact that it pur- 
chased great quantities of lumber, 
more than it could possibly use in 
home building in the course of a year, 
at a time when prices were at the 
peak. 

Early in February the condition of 
the bank became so bad that the In- 
dustrial Commission issued an order 
that it should honor and pay promptly 
only the checks of school treasurers, 
those of State penal, charitable, and 
educational institutions, and _ the 
checks of county treasurers who were 
depositing all their incoming funds in 
the State bank. All other treasurers’ 
checks were to be simply registered 
for payment when money became 
available with which to make pay- 
ments. At the same time another 
motion was adopted instructing the 
bank to send collectors to private 
banks to force the collection of funds 
due, a procedure which, if strictly en- 
forced, would result in closing at least 
two hundred more banks in North 
Dakota. The City of Fargo and sev- 
eral counties have started garnish- 
ment proceedings in the endeavor to 
recover some of their funds. 

All efforts to sell bonds of the State 
of North Dakota in any large amount 
have failed completely, and when it 
became necessary to secure money at 


almost any cost, a deal was made with 
the Merchants’ Loan & Trust Bank 
of Chicago by which a loan of $1,- 
000,000 was obtained, $1,200,000 of 
State bonds being put up as security, 
but under extraordinary conditions. 
It is reported that provision is made 
that, if the loan is not met when due, 
the creditor institution is permitted 
to sell these bonds at private sale 
without any restriction as to mini- 
mum price, this amount to be cred- 
ited against the debt, and the balance 
to remain as an obligation of the 
“State of North Dakota doing busi- 
ness through the Bank of North Da- 
kota.” The poor property-holder of 
North Dakota will probably have to 
pay double. More recently an at- 
tempt was made to raise $6,000,000 
from bankers in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, but as they very naturally in- 
sisted that North Dakota banking 
methods and industrial operations 
should be put in order so as to give 
reasonable safety to their investment 
and as’ the authorities could give no 
reasonable assurance of this, the deal 
fell through. 


Naturally they could give no such 
assurances, for the political system is 
rotten to the core. Some light is 
thrown on this in the report of the 
auditing company and of the investi- 
gating committee. It appears that 
through political pull certain banks 
in which League officials and their 
friends were interested were favored 
with large deposits from the State 
bank, so much so indeed that five pev 
cent of the banks received twenty per 
cent of the total redeposits. Some of 
the cases that came to light are as- 
tounding. So, for example, on De- 
cember 3 the Scandinavian-American 
Bank of Fargo, with a combined cap- 
ital and surplus of $60,000, owed the 
Bank of North Dakota $444,127; the 
eight other banks of Fargo, whose 
combined capital and surplus amount 
to $1,552,000, had total liabilities to 
the State bank of $110,519. In Deer- 
ing there is a bank of $20,000 capital 
and surplus which owes $57,574 to 
the State bank. This is the Security 
State Bank, and its president is 
Frank B. Wood, member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Non-Parti- 
san League, and its vice-president is 


Howard Wood, Lieutenant Governor 
of the State. Many similar instances 
were disclosed. 

Besides all this, it was shown that 
some $60,000 of “undesirable” col- 
lateral which was found in the Scan- 
dinavian-American Bank when that 
institution was closed by the bank 
examiner in 1919, has since found its - 
way into the Bank of North Dakota. 
As a sample of League methods of 
high finance it came out that J. W. 
Brinton, formerly a member of the 
inner circle, gave a check for $11,000 
on the Mercantile State Bank of Min- 
neapolis, when his associates were 
aware that he had no deposit there 
but wanted this check to appear in 
the cash items of the Scandinavian- 
American Bank to make a showing 
when they were trying to get a Su- 
preme Court ruling to reopen it. 

Conditions are now in a state of ab- 
solute chaos, and it is not easy to see 
how financial disaster can be averted. 
Taxes are abnormally high and the 
proceeds have been diverted to un- 
sound schemes and “frozen” loans. 
No money is available for the legiti- 
mate expenses of government or to 
meet hail loss insurance claims of 
$800,000 owing to farmers. At best 
the liquidation of this evil-smelling 
mess will mean the piling up of a 
heavy debt at high rates of interest, 
for the credit of the State has been 
impaired and confidence weakened by 
its crazy experiments and bad busi- 
ness methods, and this reputation will 
remain even after the Non-Partisan 
League gang has been thrown out, 
bag and baggage. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
‘March 18.] 


GERMANY: We can not undertake to 
estimate the situation, as the military 
men say; it is too dark and intricate. 
We can only indicate certain features. 
The object of the penalties now on foot 
is to cause Germany to knuckle under and 
subscribe the Paris programme. It 
seems very doubtful whether the penal- 
ties will suffice. The opposition has been 
organized by Herr Stinnes, and is being 
strengthened and kept hot by his propa- 
ganda and machinations. ’Tis said he 
has deliberately slowed down industry 
and caused unemployment and hunger, 
his propaganda throwing the blame 
therefor on the Allies; that a nasty and 
vengeful spirit has thus been created 
among the workmen. There was a time 
when German workmen of the Left 
acknowledged German guilt for the war. 
It is claimed that, thro’ the devices of 
Herr Stinnes, this sentiment has been 
replaced by a passionate conviction that 
Germany is guiltless. Such a conviction, 
become unanimous and fanned into a 
fanatical flame, might be turned sin- 
istrously to account. Do Herr Stinnes’s 
hopes look to America? Would he say 
to us: “Behold the effects of the penal- 
ties—the unemployment and the hunger; 
listen to the chorus, fanatically sincere, 
‘We are not guilty’; from such poverty, 
from such fanatical opposition no repara- 
tion payments can be wrenched; help us, 
save Central Europe and the world?” Or 
do his hopes look to Russia, whence he 
has lately received extraordinary con- 
cessions? It should be remembered that 
complete disarmament as per the Spa 
agreement is not required before July 
1st. A last desperate effort of Red Rus- 
sia before July 1st to break through to 
the west and join a Holy War in Ger- 
many? Could such things be? Any- 
thing could be since 1913: more especially 
anything could be in a Germany pre- 
pared by generations of the Hohenzollern 
for the domination of a Stinnes. 


We offer another thought. The con- 
viction that Germany is guiltless and 
brutally oppressed is a sentiment that 
might get beyond the control of even 
Herr Stinnes and create a Terror all 
its own. A horrible thought. Propa- 
ganda may defeat itself. If Germany is 
guiltless, then Jack the Ripper should 
be beatified and Heliogabalus canonized. 


The Upper Silesian plebiscite will take 
place on March 20. A large number of 
Germans born ir per Silesia but now 
living elsewhere W' return to vote. 
Some say, 300,000; how so many un- 
less, as good America® go to Paris to 
die,. good Germans go Upper Silesia 


to be born? The present population of 
Upper Silesia is about two millions. 


GREAT BRITAIN: The trade agree- 
ment between Moscow and Great Britain 
has at last been signed. Our first 
thoughts on this subject we managed to 
confine within our bosom, where they al- 
most set up an internal combustion. But 


anon came the consoling suggestion: 


Why worry? Everybody knows the 
blarsted thing won’t work; that the ut- 
most of its effect will be as a sop to 
British Labor and a trifling concession 
to Muscovite vanity. But after a little 
we did begin to worry, natheless. That 
the British Government should demean 
itself by casting such a sop to British 
Labor is proof of how terribly embar- 
rassed by Labor it is. The one great 
advantage which the agreement proposes 
to Britain—namely, cessation of Red ac- 
tion and propaganda against British in- 
terests in the East—seems illusory. 
Russia has nothing to export except gold, 
and the question of whether such gold 
arriving in Britain may be attached for 
the benefit of old creditors is left to the 
British courts, which are almost certain 
to attach. [A clause provides that in 
such case Moscow may abrogate the 
agreement at once. | . 

So much for the advantage to Britain: 
—a sop to Labor. On the other hand, 
the advantage to Moscow—though quite 
intangible and imponderable—from such 
quasi-recognition, the moral _ effect 
thereof, may turn out very important. 
British Labor, having exhausted the 
slight moisture in the sop, may clamor 
for full recognition of Moscow and for 
legislation to postpone the satisfaction 
of old British debts. Again our bosom 
waxeth hot with matter denied utter- 
ance, and we turn to other themes. 

In June there will be a conference in 
London of the Premiers of the British 
Empire, to consider chiefly the following 
matters: 

1. The Japanese Treaty; shall it be 
renewed, and, if so, with what modifica- 
tions? 2. The imperial naval policy. 3. 
The general imperial foreign policy. 


SPAIN: Sefior Dato having been as- 
sassinated (by a Syndicalist, there seems 
no doubt), Sefor Salazar again heads a 
conservative coalition cabinet. The Span- 
ish Syndicalists have restored Murder 
to its proper place among the fine arts; 
their style is Iberian, racy of the soil, 
darkly romantic. 


NEAR EAST: A pleasant report al- 
leges that the Caucasus Armenians have 
risen, have made prisoners of the Bol- 
shevist army of occupation, and have set 
up a White Government in Erivan. 


RUSSIA: With overwhelming forces 
Trotsky has recaptured Kronstadt from 
the rebels. We have little news of the 
process of the other revolts lately so 
numerously reported from all over 
European and Asiatic Russia. Terek, 
Kuban, and Daghestan, we hear, are still 
up; apparently Western Siberia also. 
We especially desire news from Western 
Siberia, that land of sturdy pioneers; but 
do not get it. 

The definitive treaty of peace between 
Red Russia and Poland is to be signed 
at Riga this evening. We can approve 
of that treaty only if the Poles regard 
it as merely temporary, pending the fall 
of the Soviet power in Russia. The only 
justification of the present eastern 
frontier of Poland is that it affords a 
strategic line for defense against pos- 
sible Red aggression. The districts west, 
of the strategic line which have a popu- 
lation overwhelmingly Russian should re- 
vert to Russia as soon as she has rid 
herself of Bolshevik rule; Poland can 
not hope to hold them. 

There seems to be a good deal of justi- 
fication for the belief that the recent 
crop of insurrections all over Russia 
(European and Asiatic) has extraordi- 
nary significance, these insurrections be- 
ing spontaneous, not fomented from 
without, evincing nation-wide dissatis- 
faction of workmen, peasants, soldiers, 
and sailors; and for the further belief 
that, henceforth until their fall, which 
may be near or some time ahead, the 


Reds will be so fully occupied with in- 


ternal troubles as to be unable to launch 
any external attacks. 

We spoke of the fall of the Red régime 
as a thing assured; yet doubtful whether 
near or somewhat remote. Tho’ condi- 
tions are almost ineffably wretched in 
Russia, tho’ disaffection is becoming 
more and more rife and demonstrative: 
yet, with their espionage organization, — 
with their ingenious system of army con- 
trol (commissars, detachments of Com- 
munists, Red Finns and Letts, Chinese, 
Bashkirs, etc.), and because of the lack 
of effective codperation of the anti-Bol- | 
shevists, the difficulty of achieving such 
codperation, that weird gang at Moscow 
seem like to hold on a good bit longer. 
Ludendorff insists that they could be ~ 
ousted only by foreign intervention. As 
such intervention seems unlikely, then, 
if Ludendorff is right, we may have to 
fall back on humorous Nature to right — 
things. Shelley’s son was a bluff, red-— 
cheeked Philistine. Who knows? The 
children of those ogres may turn out 
very nice people, of the capitalist type; — 
like us. Oh, no! Heaven forfend! Not 
like us; but like the best Russians we — 
have known; that is, very nice indeed. — 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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American Policy and European 


Debts 


HE United States of America is per- 
haps the one great civilized country 
where the control of finance is actually 
in the hands of the legislature, instead 
of the executive. Congress can and does 
overrule the Cabinet in a manner in 
which the British House of Commons 
can not or, at any rate, would not. And 
this means that the handling of these 
European debts is here a topic of public 
discussion. The experts may write and 
talk about it—the Secretary of the 
Treasury may hand in suggestions; but 
the verdict is announced at the Capitol, 
and in advance of that verdict no inter- 
national guarantee can be given. This is, 
of course, the particular working of the 
American Constitution which Europeans 
find it so hard to understand. Over 
there, responsible Ministers can utter a 
pledge, even on finance, which—unless 
the Ministry be defeated and forced to 
resign—will be honored. 

Speaking for myself alone, I have re- 
gretted the “mission” of Sir George 
Paish, with his request—indeed, it was 
almost a demand—for cancellation of the 
debts and a further large investment of 
American money in Europe. From the 
British standpoint, this propaganda has, 
I think, done harm. It has suggested 
that the United Kingdom would not be 
in a position to meet her obligations, 
which is a supposition unjust to her, 
and it ignored certain factors in respect 
of continental Europe which American 
finance is bound to take into account. 
After the armistice, the United States 
did lend, publicly and privately, directly 
and through London, immense sums to 
continental Europe. It is idle to pretend 
that these billions were devoted to the 
healing tasks of reconstruction. Na- 
tions, large and small, indulged in bitter 
animosities, erected frontiers against 
each other, and then expected the United 
States, with a citizenship that is the ne- 
gation of such animosities, to finance 
disruption. Britain, as the stepping 
stone between the Old World and the 
New, has had, perforce, to attempt this 
impossibility. Her sterling exchange 
would to-day rise sharply if London 
ceased to support Paris and Rome by 
purchasing francs and lire offered in 
New York. 

I am far from urging that no consid- 
eration or leniency should be shown in 
the United States as a creditor to her 
debtors among the Allies. Strictly, the 
funding of interest until the year 1923 
affords time to look this business fairly 
and squarely in the face. To begin with, 
is there any reason in the world except 
a distaste for taxation why other Euro- 
pean countries, including Germany, 


should not balance their budgets as 
Britain has done? It means an effective 
income tax and it also means a reduc- 
tion in military expenditure. It is one 
thing to ask New York to finance gen- 
uine capital expenditure. It is quite an- 
other thing to ask her to finance deficits 


- which, if it were not for political ex- 


igencies, would be avoided. If these bud- 
gets were balanced, a long step would be 
taken towards bringing within bounds 
the inflation of currency by means of 
paper money. It would be too much to 
say that this in itself would be enough 
to restore a balance of the exchanges. 
But it is quite certain that, until the 
inflation is reduced, the exchanges never 
will be balanced. Merely flooding Eu- 
rope with American credit will not help 
in the least to bring Europe back to a 
gold standard. On the contrary, it will 
tempt her further along the downward 
path to bankruptcy. 

I must not be understood as dissuad- 
ing American banks from financing Eu- 
rope, but I am submitting that the time 
has come when, in the interest of Eu- 
rope herself, some very plain conditions 
should be laid down. Europe should be 
told that she can have international credit 
or she can have internecine rancor, but 
she can not have both. She must make 
a choice between her passions and her 
purse. And it will be only through the 
open, blunt diplomacy of the United 
States that she can hope to Jearn this. 

At the same time, having thus spoken 
with the utmost frankness on the Eu- 
ropean side of the case, I may, perhaps, 
say a word or two, with equal candor, 
on the interests, as we conceive them, of 
the American people. Before the war, 
the United States owed Europe four bil- 
lion dollars. To-day Europe owes the 
United States sixteen billion dollars. It 
means that, in a year or two, there must 
be a large change in the balance of trade. 
Before the war, the United States main- 
tained a margin of exports which paid 
for interest on her debts, for cost of her 
freights, for moneys remitted by her 
citizens to their friends at home, and 
for expenses of her tourists in Europe, 
with miscellaneous items like insurance. 
In years to come, the United States will 
receive interest instead of paying it, she 
will arrange for her own carrying trade, 
and she will have therefore to arrange 
for large remittances from Europe, which 
can only be made, from month to month, 
by means of imported goods. If Europe 
is to pay the interest and principal on 
her debts, it means that Europe must 
invade the American market. That is, I 
take it, an axiom in exact economics. 
For the moment, the movement of goods 


may be masked by the export of new 
capital from America into Europe, but 
this financing of Europe will come to an 
end in time, and then the outflow of 
goods from Europe will be manifest 
enough. The United States will find her- 
self in the same position as Britain, 
which country, by lending steadily to her 
neighbors, developed an immense excess 
of imports. 

It seems to me, then, that the facts 
upon which the people of the United 
States have to make their decision are 
broadly as follows: Britain has bal- 
anced her budget and can pay interest 
and sinking fund on her American loans. 
She has no need to ask New York for 
fresh capital, for it is responsibly esti- 
mated that in the year just concluded 
her visible and “invisible” exports more 
than covered her imports and she cer- 
tainly reduced her international obliga- 
tions by some hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

With regard to other countries in EKu- 
rope, it is not quite certain whether 
they will be able, within any measurable 
distance of time, to nay either interest 
or sinking fund on their debts. Some 
of these debts, as of Russia, must obvi- 
ously be written down—probably this is 
true of Italy. Some authorities have 
suggested that the matter be left in 
abeyance for ten years and then raised 
again. This seems to be clearly a mis- 
taken line of policy. It leaves the United 
States in the invidious position of a 
deferred creditor. It gives her no assur- 
ance that at the end of ten. years she 
will find herself in any more favorable 
relation to those who owe her money. 
And exactly as in the case of Germany 
over her reparations, the uncertainty of 
the Allied obligations will retard their 
industrial recovery. With regard to con- 
tinental Europe, Britain and the United 
States are both creditors. To that ex- 
tent, their position is the same. What- 
ever arrangement they may make be- 
tween themselves over the debt due from 
Britain to the United States, they should 
review, in common, the debts which the 
other Allies owe to each of them. If 
France and Italy can not pay 100 per 
cent., it should be determined, here and 
now, what they severally can pay—if 
anything—and at what dates. The 
amounts fixed should be possible, not im- 
possible, and the remissions should be 
generous, if there have to be remissions. 
But, above all, the thing should be cleared 
up—not allowed to hang over—and the 
money markets of New York and Lon- 
don, which will have to assist in the liqui- 
dation of the war debts, should be told, 
once for all, how the matter stands, what 
flotations of bonds will be needed, and 
what security will be behind these bonds. 

P. W. WILSON 

New York Office, 

London Daily News 
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The Relentless War Against 
Bolshevism in Italy 


HERE is a general fear in Italy that 

the recent bloody events in Florence 

and other cities may be misunderstood 

abroad as signs of an imminent revolu- 

tion, whereas they are, according to most 

people here, sure signs of a speedy re- 
turn to peace and normal conditions. 

Owing to the inability of the Govern- 
ment to subdue the disturbing elements 
which, under the name of Extreme So- 
cialists, Bolshevists, or Communists, 
have painfully harassed the nation for 
the last two years, there has arisen with- 
in the past few months a new militant 
party called the Fascisti, which has 
undertaken, very successfully so far, to 
fight unto the bitter end and with their 
own arms and methods all bolshevists, 
socialists, anarchists, and whoever openly 
or secretly is an enemy of the country 
and of the present order of things. 

The Fascisti represent a strong and 
growing union of all the sane, brave, and 
patriotic elements of the nation. Scores. 
of thousands of former soldiers and 
nearly all the young men of the better 
families and colleges and university stu- 
dents belong to this union. The pro- 
gramme of the Fascisti is a determined 
reaction and reprisal against the organ- 
ized disturbers of national peace. 

They say to the bolshevists and their 
followers, “You are trying to demolish 
the Italian state; we shall try to de- 
molish your party. You attack us, wound 
and kill us, and destroy our properties 
in your endeavor to subdue us to your 
mad ideas of a proletarian tyranny; we 
shall do exactly the same thing to you 
and try to bring you back to common 
sense and to the obedience of the law. You 
do not seem to care what methods you 
use in order to reach your end; neither 
shall we care what methods we use if 
only we reach our end. It is war unto 
death, war without quarter between us.” 

In fact, every time the bolshevists or 
communists perpetrate a crime against 
the so-called bourgeoisie, the militant 
Fascisti get on the job and apply relent- 
lessly the old principle of ‘‘a tooth for a 
tooth and an eye for an eye.” If in a par- 
ticular locality the reds kill and destroy, 
they will in turn suffer murder and de- 
struction at least to the same amount of 
the misdeed they have performed. The 
bolshevists set on fire a factory or 
bourgeois property. The fascisti will im- 
mediately go and destroy by fire a house, 
a newspaper office, or some other prop- 
erty belonging to their enemies. The bol- 
shevists break up a meeting of the 
fascisti, fire upon them, hunt down one 
of their members, and kill him pitilegsly. 
At the first opportunity the Fascisti will 


turn upon the bolshevists and do the 
same thing to them. It often happens 
that a bolshevist crime is perpetrated 
in a town where the fascisti are not yet 
organized. Then a little secret expedition 
of fascisti will immediately take place 
from the nearest “headquarters,” and the 
malefactors are severely punished. 

A young militant fascista, who had 
been one of the famous Arditi during 
the war, told the writer, ““We’ve got to 
treat them the same as we treated the 
Teutons. As long as we were chivalrous 
and humanitarian fighters they came and 
bombarded our open cities and slaught- 
ered our women and our babies. But as 
soon as we began to bombard their open 
cities they squealed and begged us to 
stop. Force was the only thing the Teu- 
tons understood, force seems to be the 
only thing the bolshevists can under- 
stand.” 

This would seem to indicate that there 
is in Italy a reign of terror, or at least 
a conflict which must of necessity soon 
lead to an open revolution, resulting in 
the ruin of the country. Such, however, 
is not the case. In the first place the re- 
cent bloody events, although very sensa- 
tional, were relatively of a negligible 
magnitude. In the second place it must 
be remembered that, although the con- 
flicting militant parties are at the pres- 
ent stage of an almost equal strength, 
that is, of about half a million each, 
nearly all the rest of the population, or 
more than thirty-eight million people, are 
backing the fascisti and not only are they 
loudly applauding their actions, but are 
daily contributing new recruits to their 
files. It is therefore an unequal fight 
and it is the general conviction that the 
end is not far off. 

As a matter of fact, it is very obvious 
that the bolshevists are entirely demor- 
alized and are taking to cover as fast as 
they can. Their leaders do not venture 
out as freely as they did formerly, their 
meetings are held less frequently, and 
they do not any longer use the same 
boastful language about establishing, 
through ‘direct action,” a _ bolshevist 
commonwealth in Italy, in which lan- 
guage they used to indulge so much up 
to a few months ago. And what is more 
significant is that, whereas heretofore 
their bitterest attacks were directed 
against the police, whom they called the 
despicable tools in the hands of a bour- 
geois Government, they are now making 
frequent appeals to these same police to 
protect them against the fascisti. 

This being the general situation it is 
quite evident that Italy, far from being 
on the verge of a revolution, is in the way 


of freeing herself definitively of the sub- 
versive elements in her population. It is 
true that the Italians are worrying that 
these sensational events might put their 
country in a bad light internationally, 
thus making her financial and industrial 
recuperation even more difficult than it 
is at present, but it is also true that they 
are rejoicing over the same events and 
that they are looking confidently to an 
early satisfactory settlement of their po- 
litical and social problems. 


The question might be asked at this 
point, Why does not the Italian Govern- 


‘ment take strong measures to combat and 


render powerless these revolutionary 
elements, instead of allowing or virtually 
depending on the fascisti to do it? The 
invariable answer, as the writer found it, 
is that the Government could not do it 
without seriously endangering itself and 
the whole political and social system of 
the state. It is entirely a question of the 
psychology of the Italian people. There 
are no people on earth whose sense of 
freedom is keener than that of the 
Italians. It is the belief of nearly every 
inhabitant here that the principal func- 
tion of the Government is to do the will 
of the people. Even the militant fascisti 
agree to it that, if the majority of the 
people wanted the country to be bol- 
shevist, the only thing the Government 
could do would be to obey. If the Gov- 
ernment should use a strong hand to sup- 
press a political movement, it would ap- 
pear to almost everybody that, instead of 
fulfilling its function, the Government 
had usurped the rights of the people and 
had set up a dictatorship. This explains 
also the fact that the Italians allow a de- 
serter and a large number of socialists of 
the extreme kind and anarchists to have 
seats in Parliament and tolerate their 
fiery speeches against the present social 
order for the destruction of which they 
are openly and energetically working. 
This being the general sentiment of the 
nation the Government is compelled to 
stand aside, as it were, and let the people 
fight it out themselves and decide what 
they want. In fact, a few months ago, 
when hundreds of Italian factories were 
seized by bolshevist workers, the only 
thing the Government did or could safely 
do was to act as an impartial peacemaker 
and as an armed guardian whose only 
interest was to prevent, as much as pos- 
sible, bloodshed and violence to prop- 
erties. 

The function of the Italian Govern- 
ment as regards the present national tur- 
moil can scarcely be understood or ap- 
proved of in the United States, but the 
fact remains that, given the peculiar 
feeling of the people as a whole in the 
matter of the freedom of thought and 
action, the Government has no alter- 
native, and its attitude, it would seem, is 
justified by the results, which are far 
from unsatisfactory. It is the general 
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belief in Italy that the Government would 
have lost in a direct fight with the rev- 
olutionary, whereas, by letting the peo- 
ple do the fighting, victory is assured for 
the conservatives. In fact, the socialists 
as a revolutionary party have been vir- 
tually subdued by the fascisti after a 
struggle of only three of four months. A 
decided split has occurred in the socialist 
files, and in the congress they held in 
Leghorn a few days ago the bolshevist 
programme for a direct, immediate ac- 
tion against the Italian state was beaten 
by 1,435,873 to 482,558 votes. 

Dr. Forges Davanzati, editor in chief 
of the Idea Nazionale of Rome and one 
of the best known political writers in 
Italy, stated recently that the Italian na- 
tion has been successfully vaccinated 
against bolshevism. 

“You may tell your American readers,” 
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he told the writer, “that Italy is now im- 
mune from a bolshevik upheaval or revolu- 
tion. Bolshevism is an epidemic which 
has been and is still threatening many a 
nation. As for Italy, however, though she 
has had a severe attack of the disease, she 
is on the way to a quick and certain 
recovery. She was saved from it by the 
injection into her national life of a good 
dose of common sense in the shape of a 
few hundred thousands of brave youths 
who are both willing and capable to pro- 
tect her against the invasion of a for- 
eign, nauseating infection. This sort of 
vaccination caused us quite a bit of fever 
and discomfort, but it took well and 
neither we nor our friends beyond our 
borders or beyond the sea need be con- 
cerned any longer about Italy’s safety.” 
VINCENZO DE SANTO 
‘Rome, March 7 


Correspondence 


Criminals and Individual 
Responsibility 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

As vicious an article as I have ever 
read is that on the crime wave by George 
W. Kirchwey in the February number of 
Current Opinion. Kirchwey, it is stated, 
was once warden at Sing Sing, but ap- 
parently he played safe by fraternizing 
with the convicts. He speaks of criminals 
as distinguished and famous; of his “en- 
joying their confidence” ; of their having 
a “decent respect for the ethics of their 
old profession.” He thinks ex-soldiers 
constitute most of the criminals to-day, 
and he seems to regard the present 
crimes as about the same as the work 
in the great war. 

The tone of the whole article tends 
to weaken individual responsibility, to 
throw the whole blame for crime upon 
society, and thus to undermine the forces 
of restraint and order. 

Cyrus H. ESHLEMAN 

Ludington, Mich., February 13 


Renato Fucini: 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

With the death of Renato Fucini, Italy 
has recently lost her most healthful and 
spontaneous short story writer. He wrote 
little, but exquisitely. His was the breeze 
of the Tuscan hills, the humble life of 
shepherds in the marsh-lands and of vil- 
lage folk around Florence. His stories 
and sketches are filled with the clean 
‘breath of country life, they are warmly 
human and unaffected, civilized but not 
decadent, reminiscent of the aroma of 
Italian cypresses and hedgerow blossoms, 
with none of the decayed orchids of 
D’Annunzio. 

Fucini was born near Pisa in 18438. He 


made his first literary reputation, while 
still at the University of Pisa, with a 
series of sonnets in local dialect, in which 
he caricatured with artistry and merry 
benevolence the ludicrous foibles of the 
people. He was a born humorist, free 
from literary mannerisms and caustic 
bitterness, eagerly observant of life’s 
strange contrasts. His sonnets, delicate 
yet vigorous, were perfect little sketches 
of the life around him. They were first 
published in 1872 as “Cento sonetti in 
vernacolo pisano,” and have since had, 
with additional poems in Italian, some 
twenty editions. 


As Fucini matured he sought a broader 
frame for his pictures, and found his 
medium in rural stories. He had become, 
shortly after his graduation, inspector of 
schools in the Apennines, above the city 
of Pistoia, and as he tramped over the 
mountains from school to school, from 
peasant house to valley village, he saw 
the life of the humble folk, and portrayed 
it. He had no literary models to imitate, 
no theories to flaunt, no -isms to follow, 
but a knack for telling in plain, stirring 
words the comedies and the tragedies he 
actually saw. We have three little vol- 
umes of these Tuscan gems: ‘“‘Le veglie 
di Neri,” (1884); “All ’aria aperta,” 
(1897); “Nella campagna toscana,” 
(1908). Later his love for children made 
him give to the elementary schools “Il 
mondo nuovo,” a series of readers in 
which, with the touch of an artist and the 
heart of a father, he adapted his sketches 
to little minds. In 1878 he had written 
a little book of travel, ‘Napoli a occhio 
nudo,’” a masterpiece of description. 
Never was Naples with its gaiety, its 
squalor, its filthy confusion, its blatant 
fascination described more simply or 
more vividly. Indeed, this book might 
well serve as a model of prose vividness 
to all writers of travel papers. 
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That was all his output: a few poems, 
about thirty stories, a few pages for 
children, one small book of travel, yet 
with these he will surely live in Italian 
literature. He attempted no great pat- 
tern of fiction, headed no new school, but 
showed that, in spite of new literary fads, 
a real artist could still portray with 
clarity of vision and benevolence of spirit 
the essential emotions of life, of healthy, 
normal life, and give to his readers with 
utterly simple means new delight and in- 
spiration. And he had so sure a sense of 
Tuscan idiom that De Amicis did not 
hesitate to come to him for advice and 
corrections. Personally he was ever 
kindly, ever merry, a gentleman of wit 
and leisure, observant, genial, as fine in 
spirit and as charming in manner as his 
stories. 

Renato Fucini will live in Italian lit- 
erature. 

RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 

The University of Chicago, March 10 


Declaration of All-Russian 
Constituent Assembly 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

May I point out the danger lurking in 
the declaration of the All-Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly, according to your re- 
cent report? 

“1, ... that Russia can never recog- 
nize any despotism, and particularly the 
Bolshevist tyranny, as a legal authority; 

2.... that the people of Russia can not 
hold themselves bound to respect any 
agreements or contracts whatsoever 
which may be concluded by the Bol- 
sheviki,”’ presumably because the Bol- 
shevist régime is a tyranny. 

It would then be sufficient for a hand- 
ful of men to declare any previous 
régime “tyrannical” in order to cancel 
all its international obligations: a new 
way to pay old debts! 

According to this fine doctrine, how 
shall we deal with the debts of Tsarist 
Russia? If Tsarism was a “despotism,” 
“the people of Russia can not hold them- 
selves bound to respect any agreements 
or contracts whatsoever that may have 
been concluded by the Tsars.” 

If Tsarism was a legitimate govern- 
ment, its overthrow at the most critical 
moment of the war was a crime, for 
which Messrs. Lvov and Miliukov will 
not escape responsibility. 

After all, order is order, revolution is 
revolution, and never the twain shall 
meet. The most dangerous characters in 
history are those who wreck established 
Governments in the name of “moderate” 
revolution—the eternal Girondists, the 
Lamartines and Kerenskys. They can 
but open the gates for chaos. Then the 
strong men have to come and restore 
order. 

A. L. GUERAN 

Houston, Texas, February 15 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Tue PerAce NEGOTIATIONS; a Personal 
Narrative, by Robert Lansing. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


The most important book on the 
Versailles Conference since ‘The 
Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,” and more human and intel- 
ligible than that. 


By ApvIcE OF CouNSEL. 
Train. Scribner. 


By Arthur 


Mr. Train may not be the fore- 
most stylist among American short- 


story writers, but nobody has 

better stories to tell, and few have 

half as much humor. 

AMERICAN EncuisH. By Gilbert Tucker. 
nopf. 

Upon that fascinating subject: 
the English language as spoken in 
America. 

SuPERS AND SUPERMEN. By Philip Gue- 
dalla. Knopf. 

Brief essays about historical and 
contemporary figures in politics and 
literature. Further note later. 


APPY is the lot of a book-reviewer 
whose editors allow him to choose 
which books he shall discuss. But puz- 
zling is his predicament when interesting 
books come all at once, and by the dozen. 
The human eye begins to weaken at 2 
o’clock in the morning, and there is not 
a great deal of sleep for the reader who 
is trying to enjoy, in the space of a few 
evenings, such good books as Lansing’s 
“The Peace Negotiations,’ Arthur 
Train’s “By Advice of Counsel,” Weiten- 
kampf’s “How to Appreciate Prints,” 
Wyllie’s “Orders, Decorations and In- 
signia,” Rudwin’s anthology of “Devil 
Stories,’ E. F. Benson’s “Our Family 
Affairs,’ Guedalla’s “Supers and Super- 
men’—to say nothing of the curious 
anthropological studies in Basevi’s ‘The 
Burial of the Dead,” and Norman Doug- 
las’s new novel “They Went” and his 
older one, “South Wind.” 


Correct courtesy towards that American 
statesman who is now an Ex-President 
and an invalid is scrupulously observed 
throughout Mr. Lansing’s “The Peace 
Negotiations” (Houghton Mifflin). But 
a clear and dignified statement of Mr. 
Lansing’s own course is presented. Its 
calmness, and its lack of rancor following 
a gross act of official petulance, make it 
the strongest possible indictment of Mr. 
Wilson’s actions. The President’s course 
in Paris appears in these pages as it has 
appeared to the majority of his country- 
men—an exhibition of self-sufficiency 
and stubborn egoism unexampled in the 


history of our foreign relations. His 
Secretary of State was in disagreement 
with him from the start, and upon seven 
or eight important points. Mr. Lansing 
did not believe in the inclusion of the 
Covenant of the League in the Treaty; 
he did believe in the necessity for a 
definite American programme; he op- 
posed the justice of the Japanese claims 
to Shantung. The difference between 
them was wide. So the President went 
ahead, ignoring almost everyone except 
Colonel House. On December 29, 1918, 
Mr. Lansing wrote in his day-book: ‘““Two 
months from now we will still be hag- 
gling over the League of Nations and an 
exasperated world will be cursing us for 
not having made peace.” This is only 
one of many such prophetical entries. The 
folly of the actions of our President was 
patent to almost everyone; the disasters 
he was inviting; the ruin of his own 
hopes and aspirations were being con- 
trived by himself alone. He proceeded 
with the assurance of one who believes 
that he alone sees the right, possesses 
true “vision.” Advice contrary to his 
own inclinations was a mortal offence; 
and there was no forgiveness for the 
offender. He could never again be 
reckoned among the “forward-looking 
men.” If the President had three aces up 
his sleeve, he believed (as Disraeli once 
said of someone) that they had been 
placed there by the Deity. Mr. Lansing’s 
book is the most powerful blow that has 
been struck at the legend of Wilsonism— 
the absolute delusion of self-righteous- 
ness translated into political autocracy. 


Mr. Weitenkampf’s “How to Appre- 
ciate Prints,” (Scribner), is the third 
edition of a book which has become the 
standard work in this country upon the 
subject. The author has a love for what 
is thorough; and a scorn for hasty and 
superficial comment. But he contrives to 
combine this with the spirit of the 
amateur, he is sympathetic and not con- 
temptuous of the beginner, the learner, 
even the duffer. “Be critical, but be lib- 
eral also,” he writes. The artistic inter- 
est comes first with prints, but the util- 
itarian interest need not be overlooked. 
He smiles at the reverential awe felt to- 
wards a print merely because it is old. 
His descriptions of processes are careful, 
almost minute, but his clearness makes 
them interesting. 


The story of “The Kid and the Camel” 
in Arthur Train’s volume of short stories 
of the law, “By Advice of Counsel” 
(Scribner) is one to delight Mr. Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice, whose “New York of 
the Novelists” collects exactly such ex- 
amples of the extraordinary variety of 
local coloring in this city. It is also a 
wonderfully laughable yarn. Mr. Train 
assembles his characters and paints his 
scenes with dramatic skill. He has the 
work of exposition almost done for him 


by his documents in the case; witness the 
indictment in the imaginary suit of the 
State of New York against Theophilus 
Higgleby for bigamy, in the title-story 
“By Advice of Counsel.” But it requires 
a writer with Mr. Train’s knowledge of 
New York courts, and with his sense of 
humor to produce such documents in the 
proper place and setting. Short of a new 
volume of Sherlock Holmes stories, the 
most enjoyable event I can imagine is the 
appearance of a new book of legal stories 
by Arthur Train. 


You may warm your hands, and your 
funny-bone, at the anthology, by Maxi- 
milian J. Rudwin, of ‘Devil Stories” 
(Knopf). There is a cheerful glow of the 
deep, smouldering infernal fires about its 
binding; and within, a fine selection of 
twenty tales, in which the Devil figures 
as leading character. Poe and Irving, 
Thackeray and Baudelaire, Anatole 
France and John Masefield have con- 
tributed to the collection. Richard Gar- 
nett’s excellent humoresque of ‘“The 
Demon Pope” is one of the items. The 
book, says Mr. Rudwin, aims to please all 
tastes in Devils—Devils fascinating and 
fearful, Devils serious and humorous— 
but mainly in good humor. Belief in 
the Devil has gone out of fashion: men 
no longer cross themselves at mention of 
his name. They smile instead; or they 
flippantly use his portrait to advertise 
potted ham. But he is still a favorite per- 
sonage in literature. The notes by the 
editor add to the value of the book, 
which, it is good to hear, is the first of a 
projected series on Devil Lore. Mr. 
Flandrau writes of an announcement of a 
lecture on “The Devil” by a certain Pro- 
fessor John Snook, and notes that when 
the poster advertising the lecture was put 
up in a college hall, some undergraduate 
wrote under it: “The first of a series on 
Individualities which have Influenced 
Me.” We are all at one with Professor 
Snook, in that respect, and all share a 
sneaking regard for the Spirit whose 
society is evidently more interesting than 
that of the average archangel. 


“American Footprints in Paris” 
(Doran) has been compiled by Francois 
Boucher, translated and edited by 
Frances Wilson Huard. It is a guide-book 
of historical data about Americans in 
Paris from the days of Franklin, and 
earlier, to the days of Colonel House. It 
is arranged by the names of streets, 
buildings, etc., and is indexed by the 
names of persons and events. The items 
about the literary and artistic associa- 
tions of the city are interesting. 


“Beauty and Nick” (Devin-Adair Co.) 
by Philip Gibbs is a novel “of the stage 
and the home, the artistic temperament 
in fateful action.” It was originally 
copyrighted in 1914, ° 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


The European Powder 
Magazine 


DEUTSCHLAND UNTER DEN WELTVOLKERN. Von 
“Paul Rohrbach. Stuttgart: J. Engelhorns 
Nachf. 

Frencu ForeicN PoLicy FROM FASHODA TO 
SrrajEvo (1898-1914). By Graham H. 
Stuart, Ph.D. New York: The Century 
Company. 

ELCASSE is the central figure in the 
first part of Mr. Stuart’s historical 
survey of the period which is also cov- 
ered by Dr. Rohrbach’s well-known book 
now appearing in a fifth edition. An 

Anglomaniac the former Foreign Min- 

ister is called by the German writer, and 

his estimate of the man was shared, two 
decades ago, by many Frenchmen who 
saw no need in the international situa- 
tion about 1900 for a rapprochement 
between their country and Great Britain. 

“Ta France Conquise”’ was the ironical 

title of a book by one of Delcassé’s pre- 

decessors, Emile Flourens, who had a 

vision of France conquered by England. 

Of King Edward VII Flourens sneeringly 

said that he reigned in London but 

governed in Paris. In the light of recent 
experience Delcassé’s critics, in his own 
country at least, must think differently 
of him. The Anglomaniac of twenty 
years ago is now styled an Anglophil, and 

Caillaux, the leader of a policy the very 

opposite of his, is in disgrace. Of course, 

there will always be people, even in 

France, who refuse to admit that Del- 

cassé’s policy was ultimately justified by 

Germany’s attack in 1914. That his 

fears were thus terribly confirmed need 

not prove his farsightedness, they reason, 

. for it may just.as well be argued, as it 

is being argued by all condoners of the 

German crime, that the policy which was 

dictated by those fears created the inter- 

national tension which made war for 

Germany a duty of self-defense. The 

“Einkreisung,”’ the encircling, of Ger- 

many, which to King Edward and Del- 

cassé was a preventive against an act- 
ual menace, was, according to this Ger- 
man view, itself the cause of a danger un- 
til then existing only in the imagination 
of the French Foreign Minister. . 
The historian who undertakes to give 
a comprehensive survey of the political 
situation in Europe in the two decades 
preceding the great war must be capable 
of an uncanny objectivity if he can avoid 
taking sides in this issue. Our own 
impressions of the stirring events in 
which we were ourselves, however slight 
our share, impassioned agents, are to us 
no unreliable guides to the truth, and 
even the historian, as one of us, can not 
help surrendering himself to that guid- 
ance through the ever growing mass of 
documentary material tending to prove 


either the guilt or the innocence of Ger- 
many. From the literature of propa- 
ganda, with its endless array of facts 
and arguments often marshaled by men 
of great learning and skill in polemics, 
convincing proof may be gleaned for 
charges which are as convincingly dis- 
proved by other facts and counter argu- 
ments. Kautsky’s study of the diplo- 
matic documents from the German For- 
eign Office led him to an indictment of 
the Imperial Government, but the Aus- 
trian documents as edited by Goosz tend 
to prove the innocence of Berlin. The 
disclosures made in the Suchomlinov trial 
and the documents published by Pok- 
rovsky in the Pravda are, in the eyes 
of Rohrbach and nearly all other Ger- 
man writers, irrefutable evidence of 
Russia’s responsibility for the war, which 
from the French side is as irrefutably 
refuted. Long years of patient and un- 
biased research will be required to es- 
tablish the accuracy and genuineness of 
every single one of these publications, 
and in the meantime the historian, who 
is not a mere recorder but a judge of 
human affairs, must be satisfied to re- 
verse the proper order of his judicial 
proceedings and, instead of basing the 
verdict on the examined evidence, let his 
preconceived judgment decide what class 
of evidence he shall examine, the test 
of its reliability being in its confirmation 
of his intuitive opinion. Dr. Rohrbach 
dismisses Kautsky’s indictment as worth- 
less, but prints a long passage from Del- 
briick’s refutation of his charges. Lord 
Loreburn’s famous book ‘How the War 
Came,” a severe criticism of Sir Edward 
Grey’s policy, is quoted from at length, 
but to Prince Lichnowsky’s no less 
famous memorandum, incriminating the 
foreign policy of Berlin, he never refers. 
Obviously the historiography of the war 
and of the period leading up to it still 
partakes at this early date of the nature 
of propaganda writing, as it does not 
search for the truth but professes ‘gs 
start from it. 


The truth, according to Dr. Rohrbach, 
is that the responsibility for the war is 
equally divided among the Great Powers, 
that the treaty of Versailles is a ““Gewalt- 
und Liigenfriede,” a peace of violence 
and falsehood, and that a general recog- 
nition of this truth, which is bound to 
come, thanks among other causes to the 
study of his book, will necessitate the re- 
vision without which there is no future 
for Germany. 

The manner in which Dr. Rohrbach 
has presented the case for his country 
leaves little to be desired from the Ger- 
man point of view. He gives a lucid and 
skilfully reasoned account of the policy 
by which the German Government, in its 
often blustering and erratic way, con- 
ducted and compromised the foreign re- 
lations of the Empire. He is not spar- 
ing of his criticism where that policy is 


under discussion. At the very start of 
the Empire’s career as a world Power 
German diplomacy committed the mis- 
take of refusing an alliance with Great 
Britain and of trusting, instead, to a 
future in which Germany and Russia 
were to go hand in hand. But an alli- 
ance with Russia proved subsequently im- 
practicable, as one of its conditions would 
have been an undertaking to help Russia 
to the possession of Constantinople, and 
the Russian bear as guardian at the Bos- 
phorus would have made the German 
road to Asia Minor and Mesopotamia 
impossible of realization. So, like the 
dog in the fable, which dropped the meat 
to snatch its reflection in the water, Von 
Biilow let go the British offer for its 
unobtainable counterpart. 


His failure to come to an understand- 
ing with John Bull was grist to the mill 
of Delcassé’s ““Anglomania.” In the teeth 
of French public opinion, which felt bit- 
terly hostile towards England on account 
of the Boer war, he steered straight 
towards the goal which he had set him- 
self, the Entente Cordiale. He could not 
very well ignore the Tsar’s request to 
join him and the Kaiser in interceding 
on behalf of the Boers, but the Emperor 
made it easy for him to back out of this 
dilemma by stipulating that the three 
Powers should take in advance the mu- 
tual engagement of guaranteeing the in- 
tegrity of each other’s territories. Even 
pro-Boer sentiment could not consent to 
a condition which postulated a recogni- 
tion of the status quo as imposed by the 
treaty of Frankfort. Fashoda had not 
effaced Sédan, and England carried her 
South-African campaign to a successful 
end in defiance of European indignation. 


This scandalous betrayal of the Boers 
leaves Mr. Stuart unmoved. His hero is 
Delcassé, not Christiaan de Wet. The 
political moves of Dr. Rohrbach’s Anglo- 
maniac are in his opinion the praise- 
worthy precautions of a  far-seeing 
statesman against Germany’s premedi- 
tated seizure of European hegemony. Ac- 
cording to him, “the one and only fault 
that may legitimately be found with the 
policy of M. Delcassé was that he did 
not take into consideration the internal 
condition of France in connection with 
its foreign relations.” That is mild 
censure for so fundamental a mistake. 
While willing the end without possessing, 
or even willing, the means, he only in- 
cited a bellicose spirit in Germany, which 
saw a challenge in the policy, and little 
cause for fear in the power, of France. 
His sudden fall in 1905 at the rattling of 
the German sabre could not fail to con- 
firm Berlin in its belief that to rattle 
the sabre was an effective substitute of 
diplomacy. Thus the very means which 
temporarily relaxed the tense relation 
with France intensified the general 
European atmosphere of distrust and 
dread of an impending catastrophe. “‘Per- 
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haps,” says Mr. Stuart, “even M. Delcassé 
himself builded wiser than he knew.” 
Perhaps he did, for he must have known 
that the international building which he 
was helping to raise looked very much 
like a powder magazine stocked to the 
very roof. That does not diminish the 
guilt of Germany which wantonly threw 
the torch into the explosive matter. In 
spite of Dr. Rohrbach’s imposing array 
of evidence for the defense, his book 
will scarcely alter the opinion of the mil- 
lions who, ever since August 1914, see 
in Germany the great offender. Whether 
the crime was the cold-blooded execution 
of a long premeditated scheme may still 
be subject to debate, and his book may 
induce many a reader to ask himself 
whether his answer to that question 
ought to be modified. But they will do 
wise to postpone their definitive reply 
until they have also reviewed the pre- 
sentment of the same events in a book 
such as Mr. Stuart’s “French Foreign 
Policy,” which, being equally well docu- 
mented, forms a not unworthy comple- 
ment and commentary to Dr. Rohrbach’s 
Apologia pro Germania. 


A Southerner’s View of Poe 


Epcar ALLAN Poze: How to Know Him. By 
C. Alphonso Smith. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

N coming to this new study of Poe, 

one is struck at the outset by 
the fact that it was written by a South- 
erner, who looks at the poet with the 

understanding and the sympathy of a 

fellow-Southerner. One is also im- 

pressed by the fact that it represents 

an attempt, not to pass judgment upon 

Poe’s life or upon his works in their 

entirety, but rather to interpret and ap- 

praise the best and the most significant 
of what he wrote, to the end that the 
reader may understand and enjoy him. 

There was need for such a book, and it 

is not unfitting that the task of supplying 

that need should have fallen to a South- 
erner. ; 

Professor Smith approaches his sub 
ject through a consideration of Poe’s 
vogue in foreign lands, to which he de- 
votes all of his first chapter save a scant 
three pages given over to the main facts 
of the poet’s life. This method of ap- 
proach has the advantage of enabling 
him to keep his perspective right. Be- 
sides, it falls in very well with his gen- 
eral purpose; for, as is now made clearer 
than ever before, Poe has enjoyed ex- 
traordinary popularity abroad, and not 
alone in France. 

In his second chapter Mr. Smith deals 
with Poe the man. And in succeeding 
chapters he treats his work as critic, as 
poet, as writer of short stories, and as 
“frontiersman’’—by which he means as 
author of a type of prose, best illustrated 
by “Silence” and “Shadow,” which lies 


_the close student of Poe. 


on the border-land between prose and 
poetry. In his discussion of the poems 
and tales Mr. Smith brings out little 
that is new, but he has a good deal to 


say that is both fresh and suggestive. 


Of ‘‘The Raven,” for instance, he asserts 
that it is a mistake to read into the poem 
anything of remorse: it “embodies not 
remorse but the universal protest of the 
soul against the denial of immortality.” 
Of ‘‘The Conqueror Worm” he points out 
that the whole story (“Ligeia”) into 
which it was incorporated was so planned 
as to “give the lie to the materialism 
and hopeless finality” which the poem ex- 
presses. Poe’s genius he holds to have 
been “preéminently structural”; and he 
makes the rather startling claim for Poe 
that “no other writer of English has at- 
tained an equal eminence in literary 
genres as different as criticism, poetry, 
and the short story.” The chapter on 
Poe as a critic is over-long, occupying as 
it does more than a third of the volume, 
but it is exceptionally sane and illuminat- 
ing, and furnishes a welcome corrective 
to the prevailing tendency to underrate 
the poet’s achievements in this direction. 


It is in his discussion of Poe as a man, 
however, that Mr. Smith makes his chief 
contribution to his subject. Here he con- 
siders, among other topics, Poe’s relation 
to his times, his powers and habits of 
observation, his attitude to religion, his 
humor, and his fondness for drink. Con- 
trary to the view traditionally held, he 
argues—and his argument is convincing 
—that the poet was deeply interested in 
the life of his own times and of his own 
people. “So far from being unrelated to 
the problems and interests of his time,” 
says Mr. Smith, “Poe seems to me the 
one man in American literature from 
whose writings a history of the essential 
thought-currents of the time could be 
garnered.” He also demonstrates, quite 
conclusively, that the popular assumption 
that Poe was unfamiliar with the Bible 
and atheistical in his beliefs is erroneous. 
Poe’s humor he holds to have been chiefly 
displayed in his “funny criticisms,” such 
as his review of ‘‘Flaccus” or of the 
poems of Rufus Dawes; his attempts at 
humor in his extravaganzas he pro- 
nounces “flat and irredeemable failures.” 
As to Poe’s fondness for drink, he main- 
tains that the poet not only “drank to 
excess,” but “more frequently than his 
defenders have admitted.” 

Mr. Smith is fond of an emphatic 
statement; nevertheless, very few of his 
judgments are likely to be challenged by 
He is careful, 
moreover, in most instances, in ventur- 
ing an opinion that runs counter to the 
opinion commonly received, to present 
evidence in support of his position. Of 
errors of detail, into which it is very 
easy to fall in the case of Poe, the volume 
is remarkably free. 

KILLIS CAMPBELL 


Two Well-Wrought Amer- 
ican Novels 


PurITAN AND Pacan. By Elizabeth F. Cor- 
bett. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 

Exiiten Levis. By, Elsie Singmaster. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
OST stories about musicians and 

painters and their kinsmen in the 

pursuit of art for its own or a living’s 
sake, continue to make play either with 
the assured picturesqueness or the as- 
sumed naughtiness of “‘studio” life. The 
word studio has acquired a sort of official 
piquancy. A studio is a place of delight- 
ful pranks and ungrundied love-making; 
and the word has (or is supposed to 
have) a wild, glad sound for us dull 
householders who slave at desks and eat 
three regular meals and go to bed when 
our wives tell us to. The fiction of 
Bohemia affords us the same sort of 
vicarious daredeviltry as cow-boy fiction 
or the romance of treasure-hunting. That 
is the life! . . In course of time, per- 
haps, we perceive here also the deadly 
routine, the faithful jog-trot of uncon- 
vention. The contrast in “Puritan and 
Pagan” lies not between studio and of- 
fice or studio and study, but between the 
artist of temperament and the artist of 
character. Readers who recall “The Van- 
ished Helga” will be prepared for a 
thoughtful story delightfully told for per- 
sons who still take pleasure in an easy 
and finished style. “Puritan and Pagan” 
is clothed neither in “the American 
language” of Main Street nor in the 
lively English of the Wellsian crew, but 
rather in the “scriptive” garb of one who 
sees nothing shameful in the traditions 
of Anglo-American letters. 

The persons are four: Nancy Desmond 
and Roger Greene, painters; Max Mere- 
dith, honest business man; Mary Allen, 
beautiful and applauded actress. The 
scene is New York. Greene is a well- 
known teacher of painting who has never 
reached his objective as a painter. Nancy 
has been a favorite pupil, and a strong 
bond of friendship remains between 
them. Something of discipular feeling 
remains also on her part; he is the hon- 


Boston: 


Pant 
ey 


ored master as well as the trusted friend. — 


To Nancy laboring at her easel comes 
Max Meredith, a stranger within the 
city gates. He is a man some years 
older than she, and commended to her at 
first only as husband of a school friend. 
The wife is and remains in the back- 
ground; she has not made, or deserved 
to make, a happy marriage. But she is 
an obstacle to the intimate friendship and 
a barrier to the love that presently 
springs up between Nancy and Max. 
These two are both Puritans, they may 
love only to part. Meanwhile Roger 
Greene has fallen victim to the pagan 
charms of free-loving Mary Allen. Their 
parting is the effect of surfeit and essen- 
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tial unlikeness; for Roger is a composite 
of Pagan and Puritan. In awakening to 
the depth of his feeling for Nancy he 
awakes to his higher self; as she, in re- 
sponding to his need of her, satisfies 
both a Jatent maternal instinct and a sac- 
rificial impulse of her kind. Nancy is not 
an endearing or even an engaging 
heroine; vaguely one associates her with 
the Emma Woodhouses and Gwendolen 
Harleths who are to be admired as 
studies if no more than tolerated as sub- 
jects. She foils one’s Victorian eye; for 
her comeliness and her high port are 
those of the consciously modern female 
whose social and economic independence 
place her above the sphere of “charm.” 
Still, she does love Max and Roger, she 
is human, and they find her out. 

“Ellen Levis” is another thoughtful 
and carefully-written American novel by 
a story-teller who, as her successive 
novels show, is steadily advancing in 
power and workmanship. Her own place 
and people, Pennsylvania and the “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,” supply her themes. Or 
I should say rather the Pennsylvania of 
which a German stock and traditions 
make up so important an element. Ed- 
ward Levis is of the English strain. Out 
of medical school, he takes up a practice 
in a country neighborhood, meaning to 
try himself out there for perhaps a year. 
But the beauty of a village girl ensnares 
him; he marries her and can not get away. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century 
a community of Seventh Day Baptists 
has been set up there, with a brother- 
hood and a sisterhood and a central meet- 
ing-place for the worship of foot-washing, 
trine immersion, and other rites which 
they identify with God. The ancient 
buildings remain, but deserted; and of 
the sect only a handful are left, held to- 
gether by old Abraham Milhausen, father 
of the girl Edward Levis has married. 
She is under the influence of her father’s 
fanatical enthusiasm, and refuses to 
leave the sacred spot of her birth for the 
convenience or the career of a husband. 
When she dies, it is too late for Levis to 
begin elsewhere. His children, Matthew 
and Ellen, in accordance with a promise 
to their dying mother, are brought up as 
attendants at the church of the Seventh 
Day Baptists. The grandfather in his 
turn has promised to bring no pressure 
to make them formally join his flock. 
When they have reached the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen, however, he is ‘“‘led’”’ to 
break his promise, with the result that 
the elder, Matthew, succumbs. He has 
more of his mother in him. But Ellen 
is her father’s daughter, and will not 
bind herself to a faith which, already, she 
finds fantastic and outworn. Levis re- 
sents the old man’s breach of contract, 
sends Matthew off to college, and plans 
to make a physician of Ellen. Matthew 
straggles back and chooses to live with 
his grandfather. Ellen is Levis’s com- 


fort and hope; but he is suddenly cut off, 
and she is left to make her own way. She 
is half-heir of her father’s farm, but her 
brother and grandfather have control of 
her as a minor. She becomes for a time 
the drudge of her brother’s foolish and 
lazy wife. Then the English blood in her 
revolts, and she leaves her brother’s 
house with the determination to earn a 
college training and fulfill her father’s 
plans. It is then that the romantic story 
begins, and that we are permitted, or re- 
quired, to feel how secondary a matter 
to a woman like Ellen (a woman of heart 
and charm) the glorious prospect of a 
career may or even must be. We wish 
Lanfair were a little better fellow for 
her! 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Christianity and Socialism 


THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
The Committee on the War and Religious 
Outlook. New York: Association Press. 
HE war, with its real or apparent 
_ breakdown of Christian principles, 

came as a great shock to the Christian 
world, and among all the churches there 
have been searchings of heart to dis- 
cover, if possible, what were the causes 
of so great a calamity, and how a recur- 
rence of it could be prevented. 

The Committee on the War and the 
Religious Outlook was constituted by 
joint action of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America and 
the General War Time Commission of 
the Churches, representing the various 
Protestant churches, and the results of 
its investigations are being published 
in a series of five reports. The present 
volume, the third of the series, is the 
work of a sub-committee, consisting of 
President U. H. P. Faunce, of Brown 
University, Convener; Rev. William 
Adams Brown, President of the general 
committee; George W. Coleman, Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Devine, Harold A. Hatch, Rev. 
F, Ernest Johnson, President Henry 
Churchill King, Rev. Frederick H. Knu- 
bel, Dean Shailer Mathews, Bishop Fran- 
cis J. McConnell, Rev. J. Howard Melish, 
Rev. Frank Mason North, George Foster 
Peabody, Professor Herbert V. Shenton, 
Miss Florence Simms, Professor Alva 
W. Taylor, and Rev. Worth M. Tippy. 
The report as a whole was drafted by the 
Secretary of the General Committee, Rev. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert. 

These distinguished clergymen and lay- 
men, while not altogether repudiating 
the present social and industrial order, 
believe that it is seriously defective in 
that it is based so largely on “selfish- 
ness,’’a principle of action, in their view, 
quite out of harmony with the Christian 
law of love, or service, or struggle for 
the good of others. A few quotations 
will show what they consider to be the 
weak features of the present order: 


“To these observers of our social life 
the principle of competition appears to 
be nothing more than a partly convention- 
alized embodiment of primeval selfish- 
ness. . . . This analysis of unchristian 
tendencies in our industrial system makes 
it clear that what is fundamentally wrong 
is the present emphasis on self-interest. 
: . The World War was a sufficient 
illustration of the moral bankruptcy of 
an international order founded on self- 
ishness. An industrial order founded on 
that basis cannot fare any better.” 


From utterances such as these one 
might infer that the Committee had de- 
clared for socialism, but such is not the 
case. While expressing strong sympathy 
with the working classes, according to 
the traditional attitude of the Christian 
Church, and while leaning toward some 
form of codperative commonwealth as 
“the ultimate goal most in keeping with 
the Christian ideal of brotherhood,” the 
Committee decline to adopt at once any 
comprehensive scheme of social owner- 
ship, because of serious practical diffi- 
culties. Chief among them is the stub- 
born fact that any codperative system 
has to depend on codperative men, so 
that efficient public ownership is possible 
only if we have both a socially-minded 
and an efficient administration. Besides, 
as they say, there are advantages con- 
nected with private ownership, which it 
is essential to safeguard, such as the 
calling out of personal initiative, fore- 
sight, independence of thought, and 
freedom of action. When, then, the 
question is raised as to the desirability 
of socialism from the Christian point of 
view, the answer is: 

‘Whether the sum total of Christian 
values could be more fully secured in 
some other system than the present one 
if modified by an increasing extension 
of social control along the lines to be 
suggested later, we cannot say. . . : 
As Christians, then, we are not com- 
mitted either to the present industrial 
system or to any other.” 

One may safely guess that the Com- 
mittee were divided on this fundamental 
question, the radicals wishing to commit 
the churches to the socialist programme, 
and the relatively conservative majority 
standing for the application of Chris- 
tian principles to all the affairs of life, 
business included. So the present social 
order is placed on probation, the infer- 
ence being that at some later date, judg- 
ment, favorable or otherwise, will be 
pronounced upon it. No doubt, there are 
many Christian socialists who will be 
displeased at this, and would, like all the 
churches to follow the example of the 
Canadian Methodist General Conference 
of 1918, which, under the spell of the 
war and the eloquence of a few ardent 
spirits, declared: 

“The ethics of Jesus demand nothing 
less than the transfer of the whole eco- 
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nomic life from the basis of competition 
and profit to one of codperation and 
service.” 

The Committee find the present indus- 
trial order sadly defective when meas- 
ured by the great Christian trinity of 
ideals: the worth of human personality, 
the principle of brotherhood, and the law 
of loving service. It is inconsistent with 
the sacredness of personality in that it 
provides inadequate income and leisure 
for the wage earners, while there is fre- 
quent unemployment, and the personali- 
ties of the future are dwarfed by the 
excessive toil of women and children. It 
is inconsistent with brotherhood in that 
it is pervaded by the selfish spirit of com- 
petition, and there is unequal distribution 
of the good things of life. It is incon- 
sistent with the law of service in that 
it creates a leisure class of non-serving 
groups and a selfish autocracy who de- 
sire to run what they call their own busi- 
ness in their own way. 

The present order, then, must be im- 
proved in all of these respects if it is 
to come anywhere near to the ideals of 
Christianity. It must give to the wage- 
earners security of employment, a living 
wage, and reasonable hours and condi- 
tions of labor, before giving interest to 
capitalists or profits to business men. It 
must recognize collective bargaining, and 
make provision for a truly democratic 
management of industry, while holding 
the wage-earners to their duty, for a dic- 
tatorship of either capital or labor is 
repugnant to Christian principles and so- 
cially inefficient. It must arrange for a 
more equitable distribution of profits, 
whether by profit-sharing or by taxation. 
Finally, and above all, the motive of self- 
interest must give place to the Christian 
motive of service for the common weal, 
and if such a spirit can inspire the people, 
as employers, employees, consumers, and 
citizens, the old order, regenerated, may 
continue indefinitely. But if not, the old 
order is doomed, and there is no assur- 
ance that even the codperative common- 
wealth, without Christ, will be any 
better. 

Here are brought into sharp contrast 
the Christian and the socialist methods 
of social betterment, the former seek- 
ing the regeneration of the human spirit 
as the central power from which all 
good works proceed, the latter hoping 
for as great a miracle, the creation by 
a miserable proletariat of a social struc- 
ture so perfect that it will make all 
things new, even the refractory nature 
of man himself. In diagnosing the na- 
tional and international troubles of the 
day, especially the World War, the 
Christian, quite logically, blames the 
selfishness of man, while the socialist, 
with equal consistency, finds another 
scapegoat, capitalism. The Christian so- 
cialist, trying to reconcile the opposing 
views, finds man and his environment 


alike bad, whereas the economist, taking 
things as they are, says that both are 
good and necessary, though far from 
perfect. 


This is a queer tangle of contradic- 
tions, requiring patient analysis and syn- 
thesis for its unraveling. Socialism is 
probably unequal to the task, because of 
its uncompromising revolutionism, but 
Christianity, with its broad and sympa- 
thetic view of human life, should be able 
to point out the way of reconciliation. 
Christianity, while exalting the law of 
service as a counsel of perfection, does 
not, and cannot, destroy the instinct of 
self-preservation, without which no so- 
ciety could survive. Selfishness, which 
disregards the rights of others, is justly 
condemned, but enlightened self-interest, 
taking a world-wide and long-time point 
of view, is not very different from sancti- 
fied common-sense. 

One could wish that the Committee, 
usually most judicious, had been more 
guarded in some of their statements, as 
when they say that the social justifica- 
tion of peasant proprietorship is alto- 
gether different from that of the owner- 
ship of corporation shares, that an in- 
dustry is “parasitic” which can not pay 
adequate wages, that free competition is 
now practically gone, that the public cre- 
ate all social values by their needs alone, 
and that to distrust humanity is to make 
Christ’s words untrue and his example 
of no effect. One wonders, too, why a 
Christian, as such, must stand for col- 
lective bargaining and employees’ repre- 
sentation regardless of the merits of 
these devices, and what will become of 
saving and investment if the claims of 
wage-earners must always take prece- 
dence of interest and profits. Apart from 
such minor lapses as these, the Report 
deserves careful consideration by busi- 
ness men, wage-earners, and economists, 
who, with the help of sane and practical 
idealists, should be able to renovate, if 
not to reconstruct, the industrial order. 

J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 


HERE are sides on which Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay’s “Golden Book of Spring- 
field” (Macmillan) is open to criticism. 
The Springfield of 2018 which it paints is 
a composite of elements which neither 
the realist nor the idealist within us can 
accommodate in his mind with perfect 
ease. Amelioration everywhere would 
be a point for the optimist, degradation 
everywhere a point for the pessimist, 
changelessness everywhere a point for 
the ironist. Just for whom is the point 
of a Springfield artistically renovated but 
morally unimproved, a Springfield in 
which Apple-Aramanths and Golden 
Rain-Trees and star-shaped boulevards 
and an Occidental Notre Dame and Sun- 
set Towers and religious dances and pa- 
geants and banners innumerable and a 
religion of flowers are offset by low poli- 


tics, feuds, lynchings, murders, and the 
sloth of a conniving or subservient po- 
lice? Improvements in a house of 
dreams cost little, and if Mr. Lindsay is 
at the pains to fresco the ceilings, why 
doesn’t he cleanse the floors, especially 
since it is only the imagination that 
labors with the brush or mop? Earlier 
literature in this field was more careful 
of the solidarity of its impression. Per- 
haps earlier literature was too artless; 
perhaps Mr. Lindsay has been too subtle. 
He may have wished to combine that 
vitality which is born of the active and 
eager struggle between good and evil 
with the esthetic and mystic exaltation 
in which his foresight rejoiced; he may 
have wished in this diversity of elements 
to suggest the fervor, urgency, and pun- 
gency of an Italian city of the Renais- 
sance. This seems defensible in theory, 
nor would the present writer have 
doubted its efficiency in practice but for 
the fact that the idea came to him only 
after finishing the book. 

On the side of workmanship, however, 
there are no misgivings; the work is 
exquisite. Read it for its poetry (not 
minding its prose form), and your con- 
tent will be unflawed. It is written in 
English lovely enough to irradiate almost 
by itself the birthplace of its author, 
and the curve of its finely modeled sen- 
tences folds about humble and high 
topics with the pensiveness and clearness 
of an aureole. The song has many notes 
but a single key, the key of veneration, 
and its levities are as unperturbing as 
the laugh of a child in a church. The 
Golden Book, which is not Mr. Lindsay’s 
book at all, but a book by one Hunter 
Kelly, a pioneer afterwards known as St. 
Scribe, appears many times in ways that 
are as whimsical as they are mystical 
and marvelous, but which retain for Mr. 
Lindsay and the reader all the solemnity 
of the appearances of the Holy Grail in 
the legends of the Arthur cycle. The 
book is full of reverence, and in its rev- 
erence there is a throb. Much is rude 
and profane to the sight, but to the 
vision behind the sight all is significant 
and holy. Mr. Lindsay is a juggler who 
has turned saint without leaving his old 
craft, and it is perhaps natural that the 
Springfield which he draws should be- 
come Camelot without ceasing to be 
Springfield. 


It requires courage to compete with 
Alfieri, Schiller, Bjérnson, Swinburne, 
and John Drinkwater, as Miss Ada 
Sterling has done in her new treatment 
of “Mary Queen of Scots” (Oxford). 
The estimate of Miss Sterling’s abilities 
which the critic is able to form does not 
lessen his admiration of her courage. 
The forays into Schiller’s “Mary Stuart” 
with the spoils of which the present work 
has been quite openly and purposely en- 
riched are excused, if not justified, by 
the quality of its originalities, 
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Drama 


‘The Tie That Liberates’’ 
and ‘‘The Hero’’ 


NR. BUTLER DAVENPORT’S “Tie 
That Liberates” at the Bramhall 
playhouse, and Mr. Gilbert Emery’s 
“Hero,” in special matinees at the Long- 
acre Theatre, both tempt me to write 
essays on their themes. Now a review 
that turns essay may not be a good re- 
view, but a play that impels a review to 
turn essay is commonly a living play. 
Both these dramas furnish the incite- 
ment. Mr. Emery is the shrewder 
craftsman, because the idea in his play 
is carried forward by the current and 
within the current; in Mr. Davenport 
the ideas pile the bed and line the banks 
of the stream with alluvial deposits. Al- 
luvium, however, is fertile, and so is 
Mr. Davenport’s philosophy. Not that 
he reasons quite all the time. He is 
severe with himself and his audience in 
the first two acts, but the third intro- 
duces a smart satiric episode unrelated 
to the main theme, but delighting the 
average spectator with the discovery that 
27th Street intersects Broadway. The 
fourth act brings in a bit of spectacle 
and melodrama in No Man’s Land, which, 
if friendly in a sort to the logic of the 
play, is foreign to its aesthetics. A play 
intellectual at the start both in purpose 
and manner holds to the purpose, but 
forsakes the manner, and ends by becom- 
ing on the surface nondescript; the 
Kirchmesse or church mass has turned 
into a kermess. Self-fulfillment is the 
watchword of the hero, and it is curious 
to find a little of everything, special 
providences and miraculous conversions 
not excepted, in a play that started out 
so gallantly in the first two acts with 
the resolve to be itself and nothing else. 
The exhibit of ability is various and 
large; in the last act skill is shown in 
the conduct of that very difficult Ibsen- 
esque type of quiet drama in which emo- 
tion finds its data in intelligence. Two 
things in Mr. Davenport are very hope- 
ful; a boldness of invention most evi- 
dent to me in the composure of the first 
two acts, and the demonstration of 
capacities for popular and esoteric drama 
alike. These capacities in the present 
work, though neighborly, are uncom- 
bined; their combination should be fruit- 
ful. 

Daniel Havens, a playwright, seeks the 
liberation of his art and himself in four 
successive ties, family, marriage, friend- 
ship, country, each of which proves in 
turn to be a shackle and a hindrance. The 
fifth act is labeled “The Tie That Lib- 
erates,” and the spectator waits breath- 
lessly for the long delayed and unfore- 
seeable solution. The tie that liberates 
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is the relation to God. But this is no 
longer novel to the audience. In an 
earlier act the artist had proclaimed his 
allegiance to a self which he instantly 
identified with God, and the audience in 
the last act is in no mood to be electrified 
by his profession of allegiance to a God 
whom he instantly proceeds to identify 
with self. It may be remarked in pass- 
ing that the identification of the self 
with God is the basis of Emerson’s 
“Over-Soul,” and that the idea of God as 
liberator is almost verbally anticipated 
in the phrase about God in the Episco- 
palian collect, ‘whose service is perfect 
freedom.” 

Let us get back to Mr. Havens’s earlier 
ties. In family, marriage, friendship he 
has three times failed in the establish- 
ment of workable relations with his fel- 
low-men. Where is the fault? If I enter 
a subway train, and three persons suc- 
cessively edge away from my neighbor- 
hood, the fact would normally point, not 
to an epidemic of squeamishness in the 
passengers, but to some insalubrity in 
my dress or conduct or person. What is 
the insalubrity in Mr. Havens? He in- 
sists on himself, his unabated, undis- 
counted self, and he cannot see that all 
close human relations, even those which 
become in the end intellectually and 
morally lucrative, begin with some 
abridgment or curtailment of the self. 
An intact self is an unnourished, an un- 
fruitful, an abortive self, and the miser 
in this as in other lines is practically 
as wretched as the beggar. One must 
dare, risk, trust, give, even of this in- 
timate treasure, if one would finally dis- 
cover in the overflow of one’s coffers the 
difference between thrift and parsimony. 
Daniel Havens thinks himself unselfish, 
because after his own self has had its 
way he is quite willing that all other 
selves shall have an equally unhindered 
way; he does not see the selfishness im- 
plicit in that “after.” The truth is that 
in this cramped and crowded world there 
is not independence enough to go round, 
and it follows that any man who gets 
his fill will get more than his share. The 
demand for a square meal, which is 
equity in New York, may be greed in 
Vienna. 

The logical outcome of the Havens 
philosophy would be solitude, and the 
practical outcome of solitude would be 
starvation—in other words, the steriliza- 
tion of that independence which, to an 
artist at least, is mainly valuable for its 
fertility. If Daniel Havens has any- 
thing pointed to say about life, it is be- 
cause he has lived with men amid all 
the hamperings and _ self-suppressions 
which life with men inflexibly exacts. 
Conversation affords a beautiful analogy. 
Speech is worthless in solitude, but half 
the time society is a check on speech. 
If a check, it is also a spur; and the very 
hardships under which the faltering 


artist groans in this confining and con- 
straining world are at once restraint and 
provocative, bridle and whip. But for 
the rigorous, formal, mouthing, and 
simpering Norway which Ibsen hated, 
there would have been no occasion for 
“Ghosts” or “A Doll’s House;” there 
might have been no occasion for Ibsen. 

Mr. Davenport as Daniel Havens had 
no trouble in lending to the part the 
attraction of a sympathetic personality ; 
if he was sweetly reasonable, a hard- 
headed observer might have described 
him as unreasonably sweet. The sum 
of skill in the secondary parts was con- 
siderable, but the accommodation or at- 
tempering of part to part was very crude. 
Miss Mabel Frenyear as the sister was 
far too shrill for Mr. Davenport’s re- 
fined and gracious undertone, and the 
delicate-fibred play shrank and quivered 
under the onslaught of Mr. Alven Dex- 
ter’s crashing presence in the minor part 
of Leeds. 


“The Hero” is a modest family play 
in a meagre setting, but it possesses in- 
terest and a meaning. There are two 
brothers, Andrew and Oswald Lane. 
Andrew, the elder, a plain civilian with 
a wife and child, has time only to sell 
insurance, repeat Joe Millerisms, and in a 
quite incidental and inadvertent way to 
be affectionate and upright and generous 
and forgiving. Oswald, the younger 
brother, has returned from France: with 
exploits to his credit and ribbons on 
his coat the flutter of which is repro- 
duced to the hearts of ignorant and ro- 
mantic women, beginning with his 
brother’s wife. Oswald, established in 
Andrew’s house, seduces one of its in- 
mates, a destitute Belgian girl, and pre- 


pares to leave his victim and her unborn » 


child without a word and without a cent. 
He sows seeds of discord between An- 
drew and his wife by lyingly attributing 
to his brother the utterance of certain 
words which the wife regards as unfor- 
givable. He steals five hundred dollars 
which his brother held in trust for Bel- 
gian orphans (or their equivalent), thus 
at one stroke robbing the orphans for 
whom he had fought and robbing and 
shaming the brother on whose bread he 
had lived. I hardly know another case 
in literature where so simple an act em- 
braces so many infamies. Oswald is 
nevertheless brave, and the author has 
insisted on his valor even to the ironic 
culmination of allowing his absconding 
“hero” to die amid flames and blessings 
in the act of rescuing a young child from 
the fire that overwhelms a kindergarten. 
His brother, quite unaware of the facts, 
mourns his loss and honors his memory 
in passionate self-abasement. The re- 
pentant wife comes back to loyalty. 
The author wishes to show that valor 
may be as completely separable from 
character in an American Expeditionary 
soldier as in a housebreaker or a pirate, 


and to rebuke the imbecility of women 


who confound a _ daredevil with a 
chevalier. To give force to such a point 
the valor and the baseness should both 
be genuine. How far the author has 
gone in his insistence on the valor we 
have seen; he goes even further—and in 
my judgment quite too far—in his in- 
sistence on the baseness. He has so 
rashly broadened and amplified his 
charge that he has reduced its application 
almost, if not quite, to zero. Conscrip- 
tion is a besom that undoubtedly sweeps 
up a large amount of dirt, and I am a 
realist in my present estimates of human 
character; but the dead idealist or ro- 
manticist within me rises from his 
grave to protest against the attribution 
to any American soldier of the last and 
worst of the infamies ascribed to Oswald 
Lane. 

This Oswald is not only a hound; he is 
a Sloven and a clown—traits which re- 
flect not only on the character, but on 
the very eyesight, of the women who put 
their hearts or persons at his service 
with so reckless a precipitation. This, 
again, seems a breach of probability. 
Women are normally connoisseurs in 
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men, and some amenity or gayety, some ~ 


plasticity or intelligence, is presumable 
in the object of their worship. But the 
manners of Oswald would not stand com- 
parison with those of the first chance 
waiter who fetches you coffee and griddle 
cakes in a Bowery eatinghouse. Mr. 
Emery has written a comedy which is 
shapely in its main outlines and is in- 
teresting from start to finish, but which 
sins in the exaggeration of some of its 
high points and in negligence of the 
probabilities in the conduct of detail. 
The dramatist has deftly shielded the 
American army from reproach and him- 
self from the reproaches of that army by 
making Oswald a thief and a seducer be- 
fore enlistment. Indeed his work in a 
way serves the army by emphasizing the 
fact that its real glory consists, not in 
military virtue as such, but in military 
virtue as the outcome and the touch- 
stone of civic virtue. Mere fearlessness 
is relegated to its place. Its position 
in the scale of virtues is remarkable. To 
the a priori, the unhistorical, observer, 
the other virtues look diminutive at its 
side. The control of the lying, the 


grasping, the gorging instinct, the con-. 


trol even of that mutinous sex-instinct, 


seem child’s play in comparison with the — 


subdual of the seemingly resistless im- 
pulse which urges life to cling to life. 
Reasoning before the fact, who would 
not have prophesied that courage would 
be the last and rarest of the virtues? In 


point of fact it is the earliest and the 


commonest; in the male sex at maturity 
to-day it seems practically universal. It 
comes earliest, because war, the school 
of courage, is as old as the race, and it 


is commonest, because attendance in that’ 
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school is compulsory on adult males in 
the race’s childhood. The trumpet 
sounds, and chaste and unchaste, sot and 
anchorite, liar and truthteller, cheat and 
true man, join step with step and heart 
with heart in the stress of the victorious 
advance. This is in its way an honor 
to the race, but it follows that courage 
is sometimes solitary among virtues, that 
it is least to be trusted as a sign or 
pledge of the proximity or presence of 
the rest. “The Hero” is an illustration of 
the truth. 
| A cast of merit is grouped around Mr. 
Grant Mitchell in his excellent portrayal 
of the mingled commonness and rarity 
in the heart of the generous elder 
brother. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 
The Symphony Concerts— 


Two Recitals 


T is now quite clear that, like the best 
of things, symphonic concerts can be 
overdone. The doubts aroused here when 
the National Symphony was added to the 
other local orchestras have now been 
justified. The Philharmonic and the New 
York Symphonies have held their own, 
but there seems no room for more than 
those two at present as permanent fac- 
tors in the musical season. 

Even the Boston orchestra has found 
it hard this year to draw good audiences; 
and, while the visits of the Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, and 
other Symphonies have not been wasted, 
not even the great name of Toscanini was 
sufficient to fill Carnegie Hall at the last 
concert of the Scala Orchestra. 

Nor is this all. Regret it as we may, 
New York has not responded with the 
expected eagerness to the appeal of 
Mengelberg. It has preferred to pa- 
tronize its own conductors. The Dam- 
rosch programmes have been good and 
varied. The Philharmonic schemes have 
been—well, not so varied. Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky, Brahms, and Richard 
Strauss have been played time and time 
again for months. New York still clings 
to the old gods of music. It loves to be 
re-told the things it knows. While Paris, 
London, Rome, and other capitals are 
helping modern art, we have looked 
coldly—even callously—on efforts to ex- 
tend the scope of music. We should not 
boast of this, by any means. It does not 
prove that we have better taste than 
foreign audiences. It merely empha- 
sizes our incurious attitude toward the 
new and bold and strange in art. 

On the occasion of his final concert 
here Mr. Toscanini gave us an Italian 
programme. The works performed by 
his Italian orchestra were all by men of 
our own time and little known. Not all 
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of them, perhaps, deserved the compli- 
ment implied in their selection by the 
famous maestro. One might have sup- 
posed they would at least have awakened 
interest. But there were many empty 
seats at Carnegie Hall. And only the 
Italians in the audience seemed im- 
pressed by the nine works that were 
heard. 


Among them the most noteworthy by 
far were the overture to ‘Le Baruffe 
Chiozzotte”’ of Leone Sinigaglia, the 
“Notturno” and “‘Novelletta” of Giuseppe 
Martucci, and the ‘“Serenate’” (from 
“Chiari di Luna’) of Vincenzo Tom- 
masini. As an example of bright, 
sparkling orchestration, the overture to 
“Le Baruffe” (suggested by a Goldoni 
comedy) did credit to its inventor. Ro- 
mantic grace and charm, again, were 
evident in the Martucci numbers, more 
especially perhaps in the very beautiful 
and ingeniously scored “Novelletta.” 
This, like the ‘‘Notturno,” by the bye, 
was a re-writing in orchestral form of 
what had first been published as a work 
for piano. The “Serenate” of Tom- 
masini had a poetic quality. 

Two other compositions in the scheme, 
a “Rondo Fantastico” of Pick-Mangi- 
agalli and the “Juventus” tone-poem of 
Victor de Sabata, had already been 
heard at the Metropolitan. The “Inter- 
mezzo del Sogno” (“Dream Interlude’’) 
from “La Figlia del Re,” an opera by 
Adriano Lualdi which won the McCor- 
mick prize some time ago, was not well 
suited to the concert room. Nor did the 
long drawn-out and too fantastic ‘‘Bal- 
lata della Gnomid” (or “Ballad of the 
Gnomes’) of Respighi do more than 
weary and annoy the ear. The “Pis- 
anella” Suite of Pizzetti, which I had 
liked in Paris as an illustration of a 
weird and hectic tragedy by d’Annunzio, 
seemed rather commonplace, except in 
the first movement—an introduction to 
the tale of a fair courtesan who won all 
hearts, till, at the bidding of a Queen 
of Cyprus, she was smothered beneath 
masses of red roses. 

On Sunday Mr. Damrosch brought one 
more season of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra to a successful close, with a 
concert of unusual interest, devoted to 
the Fourth Symphony of Beethoven, 
Bruch’s “Scotch Fantasy” for violin and 
orchestra, and fragments of the delight- 
ful Ravel ‘“‘Daphnis et Chloe” Suite. The 
soloist was Paul Kochanski, who con- 
firmed the deep impression he already 
had made. Mr. Damrosch will within a 
week or so direct an important Festival 
of Music arranged by the Oratorio So- 
ciety. Six programmes are announced 
to include “The Children’s Crusade” of 
Pierne, the “St. Matthew Passion Mu- 
sic” of Bach, Elgar’s ‘Dream of Geron- 
tius,” the Verdi “Requiem,” Excerpts 
from Wagner, and (presumably) Gluck’s 
“Tphigenia in Aulis.” The performances 
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will take place at the Manhattan Opera 
House. 

The first of the two farewell concerts 
of the Boston Symphony brought us 
Brahm’s second Symphony, besides 
Ravel’s re-arrangement for orchestra of 
his “Valses Nobles et Sentimentales,” 
originally performed anonymously in 
Paris and one of the most eloquent move- 
ments from what some think the master- 
piece of Berlioz—his “Roméo et Juliette” 
Symphony. At the second and last con- 
cert of the season, Mr. Damrosch pro- 
duced the “Scotch” (fifth) Symphony of 
Mendelssohn. As he interpreted that 
work, it lost a great deal of its grace and 
charm. It took on a dull metronomic 
character and dragged us down from 
fancy to hard fact. Yet there were mo- 
ments in the second and last movements 
when the Bostonians did full justice to 
themselves.  Liszt’s empty “Orpheus” 
tone-poem, the Glazounoff Violin Con- 
certo, and Chabrier’s free and forceful 
Overture to ‘Gwendoline’ completed 
what might have been a delightful pro- 
gramme. The solo violinist of the day 
was Richard Burgin, the Bostonian con- 
cert-master, who played with taste and 
feeling and a lovely tone that lent the 
semblance of sincerity to a poor hollow 
work, 

Of the recitals we have heard here 
lately the most pleasing were contributed 
(at the Town Hall) one by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witch, a flawless pianist, with the new 
violinist, Alexander Schmuller, the other 
by that justly favorite barytone Oscar 
Seagle, whose finished phrasing and 
agreeable voice more than atoned for 
his imperfect diction and his want of 
spirit. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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ce people of the United States 

will watch with keen and anxious 
interest the outcome of the shocking 
discoveries concerning negro peonage 
in Georgia. Whether the unspeakable 
atrocities that have been revealed on 
the Williams plantation are the work 
of a madman or of a brute who is not 
a madman is little to the purpose. 
The question that above all else 
thrusts itself to the front is the ques- 
tion whether the State of Georgia is 
or is not going to testify, by word 
and by deed, to a genuine realization 
of the shame with which she has been 
covered. The only way to wipe out 
that shame is by taking action which 
will render such fiendish barbarity 
forever impossible in the future with- 
in the bounds of the State; and the 
first step towards securing this is such 
a manifestation of universal public 
indignation as will compel that action 
to be taken. That there will be 
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speedy infliction of the utmost pen- 
alty of the law upon those directly 
responsible for the ghastly murders— 
and for the atrocities that preceded 
the murders—may, we trust, be con- 
fidently expected; but that the bar- 
barous system of convict labor out of 
which the horror arose will be abol- 
ished is far more doubtful. Yet noth- 
ing short of this can wipe out Geor- 
gia’s disgrace. In that disgrace, too, 
the whole country, though in a less 
degree, is involved; and it must be 
the most earnest wish of every Amer- 
ican to see it lifted from the nation’s 
shoulders. 


HERE is no reason for surprise in 
the fact that the Supreme Court 

has unanimously affirmed the power 
of Congress to include under the term 
income gains accruing from the sale 
of property. From the standpoint 
of the theoretical economist, and quite 
as much so from that of the practi- 
cal legislator, there are substantial 
reasons for discriminating between 
such gains and those forms of current 
revenue which bear more distinctly 
the character of income. But it is 
one thing to declare that a given view 
of such a question is unsound from 
the standpoint of economic theory, 
that it is inexpedient as a matter of 
public policy, or even that it is in- 
equitable; it is quite another thing to 
declare that it is beyond the compe- 
tency of Congress under the Consti- 
tution to take such a view. The Su- 
preme Court has acted in line with 
its soundest traditions in deciding 
just as it has done. Nor is there the 
slightest discrepancy between this de- 
cision and the decision rendered last 
year on the question of the taxability 
of stock dividends as income. It was 
upon no subtle considerations of eco- 
nomic analysis that the Court—with 
two dissenting voices—declared that 
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stock dividends could not be regarded 
as income; the ground of the decision 
was that they fail in the grossest and 
most palpable way to fulfill any rea- 
sonable concept of what income is. 
In the case of both decisions, we feel 
that there is ground for the most 
complete satisfaction; for both of 
them illustrate that sense for the just 
limitations of the Court’s functions 
in passing on the validity of legisla- 
tive acts upon which rests the coun- 
try’s confident faith in the judgments 
of its great tribunal. 


Bu while heartily approving the 

Court’s decision, we feel very 
strongly the need of improvement in 
the legislation whose validity has been 
affirmed. There is perhaps no part 
of the income-tax law which is more 
open to objection as working many 
forms of injustice, and also as inter- 
fering with the natural handling of 
an individual’s property interests. 
The most obnoxious feature of the 
case concerns the supertax. The 
rates of supertax are of course predi- 
cated on the assumption that the in- 
come on which it is levied is income 
accruing within the year. But the 
gain on the sale of a piece of prop- 
erty may be the accumulated gain on 
an investment that has been held 
many years; and manifestly in that 
case some provision should be made 
whereby the supertax (if any) should 
be levied in accordance with the facts. 
There would be no _ difficulty in 
amending the law so as to bring 
about this clear requirement of equi- 
ty, without in the least sacrificing the 
principle that the entire gain accru- 
ing from the sale shall be taxed as 


income. 


\\ Ge ere everybody is constantly 
saying that the prosperity of 
this country is inextricably bound up 
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with the restoration of Europe, it is 
but rarely that any reference is made 
to an aspect of the question of restor- 
ation which is perhaps the most vital 
of all. No one thing would contribute 
more towards putting the whole world 
on the way to a return to normal 
conditions than would the re-estab- 
lishment of the gold standard, upon 
any reasonable basis. It is accord- 
ingly with keen satisfaction that we 
note that a move in that direction is 
at last seriously contemplated in the 
case of Austria. We commented some 
months ago on a recommendation to 
such effect that had been made to the 
Austrian Government by a British ex- 
pert who was acting as adviser to 
that Government; and now a com- 
mission of the League of Nations, to 
which the Allied Supreme Council 
has delegated the question of repara- 
tion claims against Austria, is re- 
ported to be maturing a general plan 
of fiscal reform which evidently has 
for one of its objectives the estab- 
lishment of a currency based not upon 
wind but upon gold. The scheme con- 
templates—what is of course an 
essential 
tion of any further issue of paper 
money; to which end any deficit in 
the budget will be covered by an in- 
ternal loan to be “issued in crowns 
at a fixed gold value.” The thing 
bristles with difficulties, of course; 
but the difficulties are made less, not 
greater, by the adoption of a rational 
fundamental aim. The mere fact of a 
solid standard being once more in 
sight—even though at a distance— 
can not fail to be a powerful tonic. 


HE visit of M. Viviani would not 

be without good results if it did 
no more than recall vividly to the 
minds of Americans that other visit, 
nearly four years ago, when he and 
Marshal Joffre captured the heart of 
the country. It is well, after the in- 
tervening years with their perplexi- 
ties and unsettled problems, to look 
back to those days and to renew the 
bonds between France and America. 
One of the rich compensations for 
-the war was quickly seen to be the 
solid mutual understanding of these 
two great nations. From nearly ev- 
ery town in the land youths were 
going forth to fight the battle of 


prerequisite—the preven- 
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France and the world; to feel at first 
hand the spirit of determination, 
amid pitiful privations and sorrows, 
with which the French people were 
still resisting the brutal attack on 
civilization; and to catch the charm 
of French life. Now our dead sleep 
in France, tended by loving care. 
It is these features of our relations 
with France which must inevitably 
come to the fore as we welcome M. 
Viviani; and it is these which will 
assure him that France will not be 
deserted by us in the hard times of 
recuperation which lie before her. 


af Bs reply which Secretary Hughes 
made on March. 25 to the over- 
tures of Chicherin respecting trade 
relations with the Soviet Government 
is such a model of lucidity, brev- 
ity, logic, and sound policy that it 
deserves re-reading and filing for 
reference. We venture to present it 
in full despite its previous appear- 
ance in the daily press: 


The Government of the United States views 
with deep sympathy and grave concern the 
plight of the people of Russia and desires to 
aid by every appropriate means in promoting 
proper opportunities through which commerce 
can be established upon a sound basis. 

It is manifest to this Government that in 
existing circumstances there is no assurance 
for the development of trade, as the supplies 
which Russia might now be able to obtain 
would be wholly inadequate to meet her needs, 
and no lasting good can result so long as the 
present causes of progressive impoverishment 
continue to operate. 

It is only in the productivity of Russia that 
there is any hope for the Russian people, and 
it is idle to expect resumption of trade until 
the economic bases of production are securely 
established. Production is conditioned upon 
the safety of life, the recognition by firm guar- 
antees of private property, the sanctity of con- 
tract, and the rights of free labor. 

If fundamental changes are contemplated in- 
volving due regard for the protection of per- 
sons and property and the establishment of con- 
ditions essential to the maintenance of com- 
merce, this Government will be glad to have 
convincing evidence of the consummation of 
such changes, and until this evidence is sup- 
plied this Government is unable to perceive that 
there is any proper basis for considering trade 
relations. 


fhe debate on American policy to- 

ward Russia between Senator 
France and Senator King, which took 
place on Easter Sunday at Carnegie 
Hall, illustrates both the futility of 
such entertainments under present 
metropolitan conditions as a means 
of clarifying a subject and forming 
public opinion, and the opportunity 
given organized minorities to exag- 
gerate their importance in the com- 
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munity. Senator King presented a 
coherent and dignified if not entirely 
effective statement of American pol- 
icy based on official documents and 
justified it by an analysis of the aims 
and methods of the Bolshevist pro- 
gramme. Senator France ranted like 
a callow school-boy, appealing to the 
emotions of a packed audience and- 
disregarding facts entirely. The 
meeting bore many evidences of hav- 
ing been staged for the purpose of 
affording Bolshevik sympathizers op- 
portunity to get publicity for their 
views under dignified auspices. The 
day set was not likely to call forth a 
representative audience, while on the 
other hand the Socialist organization 
distributed free tickets. The radical 
papers made the unauthorized an- 
nouncement that a vote would be 
taken and the result would be laid 
before the Government at Washing- 
ton. Balked in the attempt to use 
the meeting for this purpose, the radi- 
cals made a characteristic row and 
the debate ended in a near riot. By 
all means let us have full and frank 
discussions of questions of public in- 
terest, but under conditions that give 
the public some chance. 


UTRAGEOUS conditions among 
disabled soldiers in the Fox Hills 
Hospital, on Staten Island, are indi- 
cated by the investigations of the 
New York Evening Post and the tes- 
timony submitted to the examining 
committee of the American Legion. 
The patients are watched by military 
guards. These guards were armed 
with rifles and revolvers not long 
since; they are armed with revolvers 
to-day. They pursue fugitive pa- 
tients into the street with these wea- 
pons in violation of the Sullivan act. 
Beatings of patients by guards take 
place with impressive frequency at 
Fox Hills and the exoneration of the 
guard follows with automatic regu- 
larity. An orderly was knocked 
senseless by a guard as the outcome 
of a trivial dispute over the route the 
orderly should take to his own ward. 
The shortage of doctors and nurses 
in the institution is admitted even 
by its defenders. The incorrect diag- 
nosis of the state of a patient’s lungs ~ 
by a young assistant physician was 


followed a few days later by the death 
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of the patient from pneumonia. The 
head physician condemned the diag- 
nosis, but exonerated his assistant, 
virtually on the ground that examina- 
tions thorough enough to be trust- 
worthy were impracticable at Fox 
Hills. The suicide of a young patient 
who cut himself to death with scissors 
is attributed by an expert in mental 


hygiene to the failure to apply skilled, 


knowledge to his case. One patient 
testifies that he waited a fortnight for 
examination and received practically 
no treatment in a month. Mean- 
while, an appropriation of three mil- 
lion dollars by the New York State 
Legislature for the erection of a 
thousand-bed hospital at Creedmore 
remains null through the absence of 
complementary legislation on the part 
of the United States Senate. The 
public should awake to its responsi- 
bility. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE and the 

British Labor party are like the 
two buckets in the well, both bent on 
the same business but never able to 
go at it together. When the Labor 
bucket went down for the medicinal 
water of Leninism and recognition 
of the Soviet Republic, up went Lloyd 
George’s. However, no sooner had 
the Premier concluded a trade agree- 
ment with Moscow and, incidentally, 
kicked the Labor bucket for supply- 
ing the British people with the poi- 
sonous water of revolution, than La- 
bor’s radical wing, the Independent 
Labor party, kicked Leninism over, 
rejecting the Russian dictator’s twen- 
ty-one conditions by an overwhelming 
majority. The significant vote of the 
conference at Southport is a worthy 
answer to Lloyd George’s attack on 
the party, and an implicit denuncia- 
tion of the motives which led him to 
deal with blood-red elements abroad 
while denouncing the pink ones at 
home. 


Bet CH papers made light at first 

of the Communist rising in Ger- 
many, calling it a huge camouflage 
designed by the Government to hood- 
wink the Allies. The riots, however, 
were of too serious a nature to give 
credit to these suspicions. It appears 
to have been established beyond doubt 
that the insurgents acted upon direct 


orders from Moscow and that the 
movement was financed by Russian 
money. Where the German workers, 
as in the Ruhr Basin, are earning a 
decent living wage, they proved im- 
mune against the Moscow bribe. The 
article of Dr. Paul Rohrbach which 
we print in another column of this 
issue gives an account of economic 
conditions in Germany that reads 
like a prophecy of recent occurrences. 
It helps to explain how the Govern- 
ment, while relying almost entirely 
on local police forces, was yet able to 
quell the revolt, without much blood- 
shed, in a relatively short time. The 
vehemence of the outrages was out 
of proportion to the number of those 
involved in their perpetration. The 
bulk of German labor is as little in- 
clined to spill its blood for Leninism 
as the British comrades are to sub- 
mit themselves to the dictates of 
Moscow. 


AEN Latvia came to an experi- 

ment with the solution of her 
land problem, she had the benefit of 
a striking example of failure just 
across the border. Theoretically, 
land ownership in Soviet Russia is 
communal; actually, it is any degree 
of compromise between communal 
and private ownership the Govern- 
ment finds necessary in order to get 
the peasants to produce. The Lat- 
vian Constituent Assembly, after 
looking the situation over, unhesi- 
tatingly chose outright private own- 
ership. Under the new system the 
big estates of the German barons are 
being expropriated, with compensa- 
tion to the owners, and broken up into 
allotments of approximately sixty 
acres each. The original owner may 
have his allotment, but no more. The 
rest goes to the landless, on a plan 
somewhat analogous to that embodied 
in the California Land Settlement 
act. The terms to the settler, how- 
ever, are far easier. There is no 
initial payment, the instalments are 
small, and they extend for a long 
period. All transactions pass through 
a land bank. Fertilizers, seeds, and 
machinery are admitted on low im- 
port duties and are consequently 
available to the farmers at low prices. 
In addition the farmer will have the 
help of state-subsidized institutions 


for the teaching of agriculture. 
Every incentive is thus given to in- 
sure the maximum amount of produc- 
tion; and while across the border rov- 
ing bands of Red Guards will con- 
tinue to raid the farms and seize 
their products for the benefit of the 
city bureaucrats, the Latvian farm- 
ers will labor securely, knowing that 
the full fruit of their labors will go 
to themselves. 


“(\ERMANY threatens American 

toys” ran a headline, the other 
day, in one of our evening papers. 
If martial Germany has come to that, 
M. Viviani and the Government that 
sent him to us need have no fears. 
We remember the time when Ger- 
many toyed with American threats, 
not many years ago. 


| ING CONSTANTINE was appar- 

ently not far wrong when he 
sneered at Kemal’s contemptible 
forces in Anatolia. We shall brush 
them aside like flies, he said. The 
Greeks struck out, and off went the 
Turkish Nationalists from Afiun- 
Karahissar and Eski-Shehr, leaving 
the Greek army master of the Bag- 
dad railway. But the fly was not 
killed, only scared away, and it will 
keep hovering and buzzing round the 
enemy’s head, enough to drive him 
frantic. The situation created by 
these Hellenic successes is not devoid 
of humor. Constantine is posing as 
the champion of Venizelos’ greater 


‘Greece, which he was once too pro- 


German to build up on the ruins of 
the Kaiser’s Turkish protectorate, 
and at the same time as the faithful 
and, we are sad to admit, only up- 
holder of the Sévres treaty, which its 
own makers are set upon revising. In 
another aspect the situation is para- 
doxical. Greek opposition to the 
grandiose plans of Venizelos has sud- 
denly changed into a revival of Greek 
dreams of occupying Constantinople, 
dreams evoked alike by the associa- 
tions of the name of Constantine in 
popular tradition and by the prox- 
imity of the Greek troops. Indeed, 
the feeling is prevalent that Constan- 
tinople may be their reward for en- 
forcing the Treaty of Sévres and ex- 
tricating the Allies from a disagree- 
able situation. 
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Whythe Treaty Failed 


HEN President Wilson sent to 
Mr. Lansing his extraordinary 
letter of dismissal, this journal com- 
mented on the occurrence as follows: 
The relation between the President and his 
Secretary of State was abnormal. Mr. Lan- 
sing submerged his individuality, and yet on 
some vital matters avowedly differed radically 
in opinion from his chief. That he acted, how- 
ever, with scrupulous loyalty, both before and 
during the President’s illness, is too clear for 
dispute. The very conduct for which the 
President so harshly, so unreasonably, and so 
ungenerously censures him—the calling of the 
Cabinet conferences—was evidently inspired by 
the desire to make possible the continuance of 
the President’s hold on authority during an in- 
terval in which his inability actually to fulfill 
its responsibilities was manifest. The country 
has shown straight common sense in resting its 
rebuke of the President upon the manner of 
his dismissal of the Secretary, and not at all 
upon the mere fact of parting with him. For 
this last the simple fact of want of harmony 
would have furnished an all-sufficient reason. 
Mr. Lansing’s book, “The Peace 
Negotiations: A Personal Narrative,” 
may in large measure be summed up 
as a demonstration of this thesis. The 
differences were perhaps somewhat 
more pronounced, and were certainly 
of somewhat longer date, than was 
generally known; but, interesting as 
are the details which the former Sec- 
retary of State now places before the 
world, they are in the main but a 
confirmation and particularization of 
what was matter of common knowl- 
edge. The one really novel point— 
novel at least so far as our own 
knowledge goes—is that which re- 
lates to the expectation which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lansing, the President 
for some time most seriously enter- 
tained, of being able to negotiate a 
preliminary treaty, which would both 
end the war and put the League of 
Nations into actual operation, with- 
out the necessity of securing ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. The book has 
been widely heralded as an aston- 
ishing ‘‘revelation’”; but this is the 
one thing in it which seems to us 
really to bear that character. The 
point is so interesting that we quote 
in full the principal passage relating 
to it (page 206): 

The want of a programme or even of an un- 
written plan as to the negotiations was further 
evidenced by the fact that the President, cer- 
tainly as late as March 19, had not made up 
his mind whether the treaty which was being 
negotiated should be preliminary or final. He 
had up to that time the peculiar idea that a 


preliminary treaty was in the nature of a 
modus vivendi which could be entered into 


independently by the Executive and which 
would restore peace without going through the 
formalities of Senatorial consent to ratifica- 
tion. 

The purpose of Mr. Wilson, so far as one could 
judge, was to include in a preliminary treaty of 
the sort that he intended to negotiate, the en- 
tire Covenant of the League of Nations and 
other principal settlements, binding the signa- 
tories to repeat these provisions in the final 
and definitive treaty when that was later nego- 
tiated. By this method peace would be at 
once restored, the United States and other 
nations associated with it in the war would be 
obligated to renew diplomatic and consular 
relations with Germany, and commercial inter- 
course would follow as a matter of course. 
All this was to be done without going through 
the American constitutional process of obtain- 
ing the advice and consent of the Senate to 
the Covenant and to the principal settlements. 
The intent seemed to be to respond to the 
popular demand for an immediate peace and 
at the same time to checkmate the opponents 
of the Covenant in the Senate by having the 
League of Nations organized and functioning 
before the definitive treaty was laid before that 
body. 

When the President advanced this extra- 
ordinary theory of the nature of a preliminary 
treaty during a conversation, of which I made 
a full memorandum, I told him that it was 
entirely wrong, that by whatever name the 
document was called, whether it was ‘“armis- 
tice,’ “agreement,” “protocol,” or “modus,” it 
would be a treaty and would have to be sent 
by him to the Senate for its approval. I said, 
“Tf we change the status from war to peace, 
it has to be by a ratified treaty. There is no 
other way save by a joint resolution of Con- 
gress.” At this statement the President was 
evidently much perturbed. He did not accept 
it as conclusive, for he asked me to obtain the 
opinion of others on the subject. He was evi- 
dently loath to abandon the plan that he had 
presumably worked out as a means of prevent- 
ing the Senate from rejecting or modifying the 
Covenant before it came into actual operation. 
It seems almost needless to say that all the 
legal experts, among them Thomas W. Greg- 
ory, the retiring Attorney-General of the 
United States, who chanced to be in Paris at 
the time, agreed with my opinion, and upon 
being so informed the President abandoned his 
purpose. 


Upon the numerous and vital issues 
on which the President and his Sec- 
retary of State were at variance, it 
is natural that Mr. Lansing should 
dwell at length, in order to justify his 
own opinions. But from the stand- 
point of broad public interest, there 
is no more occasion to discuss these 
disagreements now than there would 
have been at any time in the past 
year, or than there will be at any 
time in the next ten years. Whether 
it be secret diplomacy, or Fiume, or 
Shantung, or Article X, or mandates, 
or juridical versus diplomatic settle- 
ment of international disputes, Mr. 
Lansing presents arguments which, 
whether sound or otherwise, merge 
themselves in the ocean of contro- 
versy that has been poured out upon 
these topics. But running through 
the whole book, emerging to the sur- 
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face in connection with almost every 
phase of the trouble, there is an ele- 
ment that is simpler than any of these 
things, and upon which, while Mr. 
Wilson’s retirement from power is 
still recent, we feel it most desir- 
able that the public mind should, so 
far as possible, be clarified. 

What we have reference to is the 
reason assigned by Mr. Lansing for 
his continuing to act as a member 
of the Peace Commission, and acqui- 
escing in President Wilson’s de- 
cisions, in spite of the fundamental 
objections which, upon so many vital 
points, he entertained. Whether the 
reason given by Mr. Lansing for this 
course is an adequate one would, on 
its own account, be an interesting 
subject for discussion; Mr. Lansing 
himself frankly confesses that he is 
now in doubt as to the soundness of 
his own decision. But what concerns 
us, from that standpoint of broad 
public interest from which alone we 
are viewing the subject, is not 
whether on the whole Mr. Lansing 
struck a proper balance between the 
reasons for and against his resigning, 
but the nature of the consideration 
which impelled him to avoid any 
break with the President. The tre- 
mendous importance of that consid- 
eration can, it seems to us, be denied 
only by persons who, under the in- 
fluence of a mushy doctrinairism, lose 
sight of those realities the recognition 
of which marks the difference be- 
tween sanity and insanity in matters 
of statesmanship. Mr. Lansing, in 
common with substantially all men of 
sense, felt that the paramount need 
of the world was the speedy conclu- 
sion of a peace which would put the 
nations on the way to restoration 
from the ravages of war, and rescue 
from the terrible menace of commu- 
nistic revolutions. “On my part,” he 
says (page 187)—and substantially — 
the same thing is stated again and 
again—“‘the chief reason for leaving 
the situation undisturbed was that I 
was fully convinced that my with- 
drawal from the American Commis- 
sion would seriously delay the restora- 
tion of peace, possibly in the signa- 
ture of the treaty at Paris and cer- 
tainly in its ratification at Washing- 
ton.’ Moreover, in spite of the ex- 
traordinary character of his subse- 
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quent conduct, Mr. Wilson himself 
furnished the most conclusive pos- 
sible testimony that, during the pe- 
riod of the Paris negotiations, he re- 
garded this desire for the speedy 
conclusion of peace as so universal 
and so compelling that nothing could 
stand before it. He certainly did not 
overestimate the scrupulousness of 
his Senatorial opponents; and yet, in 
a most important speech in America 
between his two visits to Paris, he 
rested the certainty of the acceptance 
of the Covenant upon the fact that 
it would be found so intertwined with 
the treaty that it could not be dis- 
sected out without destroying the 
treaty. Thus in March, 1919, Mr. 
Wilson was representing the neces- 
sity of ratification as so manifestly 
imperative that the opponents of the 
Covenant, however bitter, would be 
bound to accept it rather than assume 
the guilt of killing the treaty. 

Now the central fact of the ulti- 
mate failure of the United States to 
ratify the treaty lies in Mr. Wilson’s 
complete ignoring of this considera- 
tion when the situation had placed 
him in the position into which he had 
expected to put the Senate. The op- 
position had found a way—perhaps 
bad, perhaps good, but still a way— 
not indeed to dissect the Covenant out 
of the treaty, but so to modify it as 


greatly to weaken that feature which 


Mr. Wilson most cherished. In the 
course of time it became manifest 
that unless the modification was ac- 
cepted the treaty would be rejected. 
Did Mr. Wilson ever lay to heart, in 
the slightest degree, that duty toward 
the world’s immediate peace and or- 
der which he had counted on to be 
absolutely compelling in the case of 
his opponents? There has never 
been a shred of evidence that any 
such thought had the slightest influ- 
ence upon him. The preservation of 
Article X was, to his mind, not only 
the dominating, but to all intents and 
purposes the sole, object worth taking 
into account. His savage and con- 
temptuous rejection of the efforts of 
the “mild reservationists” to save as 
much as possible of Article X fur- 
nished the last touch of evidence of 
the completeness of his devastating 
obstinacy. (That for the sake of get- 
ting the League, he should have 
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yielded on Shantung and on whatever 
else he may have reluctantly assented 
to in the treaty may be fully justified 
from a rational standpoint, in view 
of the overshadowing importance of 
the League to all those who believed 
in it; but to give up our support of 
the League itself, as well as of the 
treaty, rather than yield on a point 
to which nobody but himself attached 
overshadowing importance, was an 
example of obstinacy to which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel 
in history. 

That the course of the Republican 
Senators was also marked by obsti- 
nacy and perversity is true enough. 
But the cases are by no means par- 
allel. Two points of difference espe- 
cially distinguish them. In the first 
place, the great body of the Republi- 
can Senators had, before the Presi- 
dent reached Paris, entered a solemn 
and emphatic objection against the 
incorporation of the League into the 
treaty. This cardinal point they 
yielded in recognition of the impera- 
tive need of ratification; their ac- 
ceptance of the League, even with the 
drastic reservations finally adopted, 
was in the nature of a compromise. 
But there is another difference, far 
more vital than this. The Senate had 
not negotiated the treaty; it was 
bound by no obligation of honor to 
see it through. Mr. Wilson had 
played a dominating part in the crea- 
tion of the treaty; his foreign asso- 
ciates in its construction counted with 
certainty on the United States being 
a party to its terms and taking that 
share in its execution which would 
naturally fall to the most powerful 
and most prosperous nation in the 
world. Had the great nations which 
had entered into the agreement indi- 
cated that they would rather forgo 
our participation in the treaty than 
assent to the proposed reservations as 
to the League, Mr. Wilson would have 
been released from the obligation to 
see the treaty through on the best 
terms he could obtain. In the ab- 
sence of such desire on their part— 
and there has never been the faintest 
sign that such desire existed—there 
rested upon Mr. Wilson the clearest 
possible obligation of honor to realize, 
as nearly as he could, the expectations 
and assurances upon which his for- 
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eign associates in the formation of 
the treaty had acted. (When Mr. Wil- 
son deliberately wrecked the treaty, 
he did so in the face of this manifest 
obligation, in disregard of that im- 
perative need of world settlement 
which no one had stressed more 
strongly than did Mr. Wilson while 
he had the whip hand, without a 
single voice urging him to the fanat- 
ical obstinacy which he chose to 
adopt, and in defiance of the most 
urgent pleas to the contrary ad- 
dressed to him by the warmest 
friends of the League in this country. 
If this be idealism, it is an idealism 
that ignores the manifest obligations 
of human duty; if it be statesman- 
ship, then all the statesmen whom his- 
tory has delighted to honor have been 
incompetent drivelers. 


The Rape of Russia 


4 aes reply which Secretary Hughes 

made on March 25 to the over- 
tures of Moscow will rank as a great 
state paper. It is very brief, only 
some two hundred and twenty words, 
but it covers the subject admirably 
and leaves no doubt as to our posi- 
tion. That position is that we sym- 
pathize with the Russian people in 
their present plight and desire to aid 
in establishing commerce with them 
on a sound basis, but this is not pos- 
sible so long as the present causes 
of progressive impoverishment con- 
tinue to operate. In the words of the 
note: “it is idle to expect resumption 
of trade until the economic bases of 
production are securely established. 
Production is conditioned upon the 
safety of life, the recognition by firm 
guarantees of private property, the 
sanctity of contract and the rights 
of free labor.” It says in effect that 
if the Soviet Government contem- 
plates such sweeping changes from its 
communistic system, we shall be glad 
to have evidence of it in deeds and 
not in words alone. 

Mr. Lloyd George may well pon- 
der over this reply and consider 
whether it would not have been wiser 
on his part to have postponed the 
signing of a trade agreement with the 
Soviet Government until an official 
commission could have investigated 
conditions in Russia and reported on 
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these very points. Surely he could 
have insisted on this as a prerequi- 
site to any compact, especially as the 
negotiations have been protracted 
over a twelvemonth. It is understood 
that such an investigating commis- 
sion is now contemplated. 

What, after all, were the consid- 
erations that led the British Govern- 
ment to conclude the trade agree- 
ment? Various reasons and motives 
have been alleged, but none of these 
offers an adequate explanation. It is 
clear that no considerable trade is to 
be expected as a result of the agree- 
ment, for this is not possible, agree- 
ment or no agreement. True, it is pro- 
vided that an Englishman may now 
travel in Russia, but what does this 
permission amount to under the con- 
ditions of espionage and control ex- 
isting there? Otherwise, he gains no 
advantage or opportunity he did not 
already possess and he must still deal 
with the Soviet Government at his 
own risk, for it is specifically pro- 
vided that the decisions of the courts 
regarding ownership of property 
shall not be affected by the agree- 
ment. 

In the earlier stages of the negotia- 
tions, we were led to believe that the 
two main considerations were the 
necessity of mollifying radical labor 
and of buying off Bolshevik agitation 
and propaganda in the East. Neither 
of these considerations would seem to 
be valid at the present time. Labor 
is disillusioned as to Bolshevism, and 
Mr. Lloyd George sees clearly the fu- 
tility of attempting to bind the Soviet 
Government to abstain from foreign 
agitation as against the activities of 
the Third International. Further- 
more, the leading English business 
men, and especially those interested 
in Russia, have protested against the 
proposed trade agreement, and a Par- 
liamentary committee has prepared 
an adverse report. 

What seems to be the only valid 
explanation of the motives that 
prompted the signing of the trade 
agreement with Soviet Russia is not 
very creditable to the British Govern- 
ment. Everything points to the fact 
that a financial group, already in ne- 
gotiation with the Soviet Govern- 
ment for the purchase or lease of the 
vast industrial properties, works, and 
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factories seized from private owners, 
now seeks official recognition of the 
Soviet régime as a means of legaliz- 
ing these confiscations and the trans- 
actions by which they are to be trans- 
ferred. The making of a trade agree- 
ment is regarded as a necessary step 
towards that recognition. 

Recognition alone is not sufficient 
to enable this group to take practical 
advantage of the properties thus un- 
scrupulously acquired. They know 
perfectly well the impossibility of op- 
erating these properties under the 
conditions maintained by the com- 
munist system. They have not only 
explained this to Lenin, but they have 
made it clear to him that his only 
hope of remaining in power is to sat- 
isfy the hostile peasant population by 
supplying the goods which these 
plants can be made to produce. Lenin 
has admitted frankly that the peasant 
opposition is too much for him, and 
has agreed to modify his system along 
the lines indicated by the financial 
group. This does not mean that he 
has given up his hope of eventual 
Communist world revolution, but 
only that he has postponed it to a 
more opportune moment. 

This move is extremely clever from 
another point of view. It enables the 
financial group to represent to the 
world at large that the Soviet author- 
ities have seen the error of their ways 
and, recognizing the impracticability 
of the system with which they have 
been experimenting, have now mod- 
erated their régime to such an extent 
that other nations can have relations 
with them. This clever propaganda, 
which finds conservative rather than 
radical newspapers as its medium, 
says in effect: ‘“‘We do not approve 
of the Bolshevik régime and _ its 
methods, and we deplore all of its 
misdeeds and the crimes of which the 


‘lawful owners of property in Russia 


have been the victims, but the present 
Government is the only thing that 
stands between the Russian people 
and absolute anarchy, and we must, 
therefore, let bygones be bygones and 
accept the modified Soviet adminis- 
tration as an expedient for saving 
the economic life of Europe.” 

This is an insidious and vicious 
propaganda plea. If successful, it 
means the perpetuation of the 
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present despoilers of Russia under 
direction of the interests whose. 
purpose it is to exploit the dis- 
honestly acquired property of Rus-, 
sia for their selfish advantage. It 
is clear that the trade agree. 
ment is not a means of opening up to. 
Englishmen in general opportunities 
to invest capital in the development 
of Russian industry, but of confirm- 
ing, to the disadvantage of other Eng- 
lishmen and foreigners alike, special 
privileges already negotiated. They 
would like to have America pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire by making a | 
similar trade agreement, and such an 
agreement would only close the doors 
of opportunity to Americans. |. 


It is not the character or tradition 
of American capital to go into enter- 
prises the success of which depends 
upon the maintenance of an abnormal — 
and tyrannical régime to protect them 
against the people of a country. In 
the case of Russia the real interests 
of America lie in the hope of the 
emergence of the Russian people as 
a self-governing community, not in 
the perpetuation of a rapacious oli- 
garchy exploiting them. The whole 
plan seems to be but a gigantic 
scheme for selling out the wealth of 
Russia to a small but powerful finan- 
cial group, and to this plan the Amer- 
ican Government has now interposed 
an effective obstacle. At least one 
New York paper has been publishing 
a stream of inspired news from Lon- 
don to the effect that Lenin and his 
crew have undergone a change of 
heart and reformed, and further, that 
if America-does not bestir herself and 
make a trade agreement with the 
Soviets all the plums will fall into 
the hands of the British. But Amer- 
ica is not misled by all this and has 
no idea of playing the game of any 
European financial clique. The pol- 
icy toward Russia laid down in Sec- 
retary Colby’s note of August 10, 
1920, and now admirably developed 
in Secretary Hughes’s note, is calcu- 
lated to win for us the sincere and 
lasting friendship of the Russian 
people, and with it opportunities for 
financial and industrial codperation 
in their development, to the discom- 
fiture of the scheme above outlined, 
and to the promotion of general peace 
and prosperity. — | 
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_ Dynamic Religion 
‘“TNHE death of Cardinal Gibbons is 
a loss to religion and to the coun- 
‘try. He was a great Christian and a 
great citizen.”’ These words of Bishop- 
‘elect Manning of the Episcopal Church 
‘voice what must be the country’s 
‘unanimous verdict. Cardinal Gib- 
‘bons had become an American insti- 
‘tution. Born into the humblest con- 
‘ditions of life, fighting as a youth the 
‘battle of poverty, a clerk in a grocery 
‘store, making the most of native tal- 
‘ents and the education which he won 
‘for himself, and arriving before he 
‘was fairly in his prime at a station 
where his wisdom was consulted by 
‘distinguished men much his senior; 
‘later the adviser and friend of Presi- 
‘dents and the prized speaker on pub- 
‘lic occasions—this is a career which 
‘Americans like to honor as the flower 
‘of the country’s rich opportunities. 
‘Staunch Americanism was ohne of his 
‘most salient traits; yet no one can 
‘consider the man’s mellow, deep- 
‘seated humanity without fully appre- 
‘ciating how closely he was linked to 
‘Old World wisdom and how much he 
was, in Bacon’s phrase, “a gentleman 
‘of the world” at large. 

~The balanced influence of his life 
‘is a lesson for the times. From cer- 
‘tain vociferous quarters comes the 
‘insistent clamor for a new religion 
‘which shall replace the spiritual ele- 
‘ment by a concentration on practical 
‘service to mankind and by political 
‘agitation to advance that cause. It 
‘is well for such advocates to recall 
‘that Cardinal Gibbons, while holding 
‘steadfastly to the tenets of his re- 
ligious faith, was highly sensitive to 
‘social and political conditions, and 
‘did indeed accomplish much in ad- 
‘vancing human brotherhood because 
of his large influence as a “great 
‘Christian.”” It was he who in 1886-87 
‘fought for a liberal attitude within 
‘the Catholic Church towards organ- 


ized labor and who finally succeeded : 


‘in establishing the rights of labor 
‘among Catholics throughout the 
‘world. He helped on the melting-pot 
‘by preventing the Church from 
'grouping immigrants according to 
itheir foreign nationalities. Shortly 
‘after the Venezuela affair he made a 
strong appeal for a permanent trib- 
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unal of arbitration. It was mainly 
through his influence that a settle- 
ment was reached on the Friar Lands 
question in the Philippines, and he 
has been a tower of strength against 
socialism. No one can accuse him of 
having led a cloistered life in the 
sense of being indifferent to the great 
human problems with which the gen- 
erations have labored. The services 
which he performed as citizen and 
statesman were made possible by the 
genuine esteem in which his perfect 
sincerity, his humility, his knowledge 
of human aspirations and frailties— 
in a word, qualities of the devout, in- 
dustrious prelate—were held by the 
discerning of whatever creed. 

The influence of the church today, 
as in the past, is dependent upon the 
character of its leaders, and char- 
acter is something much more 
fundamental than allegiance to any 
programme of reform, however gen- 
erously inspired; it involves self-dis- 
cipline as well as consideration for 
the interests of one’s fellow men. 
The radical elements who would over- 
throw the old discipline find complete 
satisfaction in agitation and propa- 
ganda. The church is to become a 
forum for discussion of all manner 
of new-fangled ideas; it is to divest 
itself of its religious habiliments, its 
inherited advantages, and is to com- 
pete with the town hall. This was 
not Cardinal Gibbons’ idea, nor is it 
common-sense. If the church is not 
to surrender its birthright, it must 
teach, first and foremost, by spiritual 
example. What if not an unswerving 
belief in the goodness of God is it that 
illuminates and perpetuates the hu- 
mane acts of the Abbé Constantin? 
The church at the hands of the radi- 
cals is passing through a stage to 
which art in its several forms has re- 
cently been a victim. It is enough to 
mention the drama. Surely the 
American public has not yet forgot- 
ten the attempts of our enthusiastic 
young playwrights to reform social, 
economic, even religious conditions 
by an over-zealous preachment of 
ideas which never was real drama but 
at’ most sensational tracts. Person- 
ages were not typical, indeed not 
human beings at all, but merely pup- 
pets of the vivid propaganda. The 
stage had surrendered its inherent 
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advantages in an endeavor to effect 
a quick reform of our civilization— 
and accomplished a vain thing. En- 
tirely analogous is the effort of radi- 
cal clergymen to turn the church into 
a rallying place for despiritualized 
propaganda, instead of keeping it as 
a house of worship inspired by great 
spiritual leaders whose charity to- 
ward their fellow men grows out of 
a belief in the compelling truth of 
their religion. 

The death of Cardinal Gibbons, 
who represented a wholly opposite 
view, removes a bulwark of sanity 
which will be sadly missed. His place 
as a public figure commanding the 
respect and trust of all denominations 
must not long be left vacant in these 
days of turmoil and overturned sys- 
tems of thought and action. The 
chance for such leadership beckons, 
and we venture to believe that Dr. 
Manning, whose warm tribute to 
Cardinal Gibbons we have quoted, 
will realize opportunities in his new 
calling which he himself does not sus- 
pect. Like the Catholic prelate, he 
has insisted upon the proper func- 
tions of the church as being those 
which it has traditionally held; like 
him, he has preached devotion to 
country, and especially to genuine 
democracy; and like Cardinal Gib- 
bons, he has risen, through religious 
conviction, coupled with those attri- 
butes of character which make for a 
broad, generous grasp of humanity, 
to a position in which his services as 
a citizen are indispensable. It is well 
that with the death of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, the man of simple wholehearted 
faith and the devoted patriot, the 
country is not likely to lack for others 
who, in their degree, typify this kind 
of leadership. 
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~What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
March 25.] 


GERMANY: It is possible that thro’ 
the machinations of the Stinnesites and 
the Militarists the German attitude 
towards reparation has become such that 
only penalties up to the hilts can make 
the Boches compliant; but the other day 
a significant thing happened which justi- 
fies hope of a settlement by agreement 
and compromise rather than by force. 
The French Confederation of Labor 
voted for use of German labor in the 
devastated areas. Hitherto the French 
Government (obedient, it believed, to the 
popular voice) has stood out against that 
mode of reparation. Should that and 
kindred modes be utilized to anything 
like their full possibilities, there should 
be an easy navigation ahead. 

It were wise to forbear comment on the 
Red émeutes in Germany until their 
magnitude and causes have been more 
clearly ascertained. Are they spon- 
taneous? If not, by whom fomented? 
By the Russians? By the German Mili- 
tarists? By the Stinnes super-business 
group? Or, mayhap, by a combination of 
part or all of the above? Can it be pos- 
sible, as has been hinted, that the Gov- 
ernment is conniving? What arms have 
the mutines, what codrdination, what 
leadership? By another week we may 
be able to answer such questions with 
more assurance. 

As was to be expected, to the Allied 
demand that Germany pay one billion 
gold marks on reparation account by 
March 23, the Germans responded that 
they didn’t owe the money, and, if they 
did, they couldn’t possibly pay it. They 
humorously suggested another little con- 
ference to talk it over. The language of 
the German note (we quote from the N. 
Y. Times) has the right Teutonic flavor. 
Germany “declines to recognize the ob- 
ligation;” “rudimentary technical knowl- 
edge” would show the impossibility of 
paying the sum demanded, within so 
short a time. Humble;—what? 


GREAT BRITAIN: In sundry recent 
speeches Mr. Lloyd George has been de- 
nouncing with ever-increasing bitterness 
the aims of Labor. The other day he 
cited to the House of Commons the fol- 
lowing startling statistics: In the bye- 
elections of 1920 and 1921 the Coalition 
polled 226,000 votes, Labor 201,000, the 
Independent Liberals 86,000, the other 
independents 26,000. ‘A change in their 
favor of four per cent in the voting 
would put the ‘Socialists’ in the majority. 
15 to 20 per cent of those qualified failed 
to vote in the recent elections. Every- 
thing depends on the prevailing com- 
plexion of that 15 to 20 per cent. Though 


the Independent Liberals are not in the 
least in sympathy with the ‘revolution- 
ists’”’ [7. e., the Laborites], “they are in 
fact helping them. The country can be 
saved only if they join the coalition.” So 
in substance Mr. George. If the statis- 
tics cited are correct and if the aims 


of Labor are indeed as revolutionary as . 


Mr. George describes them, the situation 
is certainly alarming. 


IRELAND: If present plans hold, the 
new Irish Home Rule Act will go into 
operation on April 19; elections will fol- 
low. There is not likely to be any hitch 
in the Ulster programme. It is expected 
that on June 21 the Ulster Parliament 
will be opened by the Prince of Wales, 
attended by the imperial premiers, with 


every circumstance of dignity and pomp. ' 


As for the south, it is all very dubious. 


NEAR EAST: Repeatedly for some 
weeks now the French and Angora Gov- 
ernments have been reported as about 
to sign peace; the French giving up 
Cilicia, for what quid pro quo does not 
appear. One would like details. Of 
course Mustapha Kemal promises pro- 
tection of minorities and a close approach 
to autonomy for the region. History, 
however, we believe, records that such 
promises made by Turks have almost in- 
variably been broken. We conceive small 
hope for the Armenians of Cilicia, many 
of whom were encouraged to migrate 
thither for the advantage of French pro- 
tection. Does Alexandretta, the main 
port for the Aleppo district, go back to 
the Turk? Possibly the treaty of peace 
has been signed; if not, there seems little 
doubt that it soon will be. 

The Supreme Council, sitting in Lon- 
don, presented to the Greek and Turkish 
delegates the changes proposed by them 
for the Sévres Treaty. The delegates 
returned home to consult their govern- 
ments; they were expected back in Lon- 
don in a few weeks (but are they now 
so expected, in view of the develop- 
ments?). The precise character of the 
proposed changes is not known to us. 
We understood that the Supreme Coun- 
cil gave sternest orders for an armistice, 
pending an ethnological investigation. 
But whether because the mettle of Turk 
or Greek or both is too hot, or for what- 
ever reason, the Greeks and Mustapha 
Kemal’s Anatolian lads are at it again, 
and the storied terrain once more drinks 
the blood of heroes. Today the Greek 
lines advance irresistibly; tomorrow 
t?other way about, the Barbarians tri- 
umph over the stricken field. 

Though we do not approve of assassina- 
tions in general, we could almost make 
an exception in favor of the assassination 
of that bloody ogre Talaat Pasha, in Ber- 
lin, by an Armenian student. 


On March 16 the Moscow and Angora | 
Governments signed a treaty which 
supersedes all previous agreements be- — 
tween the interesting signatories, and | 
which is advertised by Moscow as of | 
equal importance with the Russo-British 
trade agreement. Apparently the treaty 
attempts to straighten out the Russo- 
Turkish tangle in Transcaucasia; but only 
one clear statement emerges from the 
reports—namely, that Angora  relin- 
quishes claim to Batum, which goes to | 
the new Red Republic of Georgia. Yet 
there is a report that on March 21 fight- 
ing was going on between Turks and 
Red Russians and Red Georgians over 
Batum. In other words, the situation in 
Transcaucasia is as obscure as ever. 


RUSSIA: Italy, Germany, Sweden, 
Finland, and heaven knows what other 
countries, are expected to enter into 
trade agreements with Moscow similar 
to the British one. The almost instant 
“No” of Secretary Hughes in reply to 
the appeal of the Muscovite Government 
that we crown their hopes by like action, 
was quite the most inspiring and reas- 
suring thing since the Armistice. Does 
the Hughes note, of such a charming 
laconicity, portend the end of a quite 
singular period of pussyfooting, shilly- 
shallying, false Utopianism, and vague 
twaddle, in the world? Hearts of oak in > 
England will respond; and the British 
trade agreement may not evolve into a 
treaty granting full recognition to the 
Muscovite régime of Mendacity and 
Blood. But, alas! Already we feel our 
stiffened knees relax. The appeal of 
Moscow is shrewdly addressed, not only 
to the President, but also to the Congress 
of the United States (Congress and 
President, in fact). There are known to 
be gentlemen in Congress of a kidney 
different from that of Secretary Hughes. 
They must be allowed their little say. 

Reports through Paris, of a familiar 
bouquet, announce that Moscow is 
mobilizing on a grander scale than ever 
before and contemplates another great 
drive: this time southwesterly, in the 
hope of debellating and incarnadining 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Hungary, 
Austria, and Italy; in which countries 
elements of disaffection are expected to 
make conquest easy. Thereafter Poland 
and Germany; etc., etc. We admit, of 
course, the possibility; but hardly the 
probability. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: In 1880 there were 40.2 persons to — 
each bathtub in Boston; now there are 
4.4. In an ideal world, Wells’s world, — 
every person will have his own bathtub. 
Yet a man may bathe and bathe and still 
be a Prohibitionist or a Philistine. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Present Situation In Germany 


OMPARED with the period three 
months after the November revolu- 

tion of 1918, conditions in Germany have 
visibly improved, both politically and 
economically. Two years ago the mad 
radicalism of the soldiers’ and workmen’s 
councils threatened to make Germany a 
fellow sufferer of Russia. No one could, 
at that time, have foreseen the change 
for the better which, since then, has 
brightened the outlook for Germany. If 
the adventure of Kapp and Liittwitz had 
not intervened, a year ago, the social 
and economic consolidation would have 
advanced even further than it has done. 
An accurate picture of the situation 
may be obtained by a study of its details. 
Germany’s economic centre is the 
Rhenish-Westphalian industrial region, 
the Ruhr district. High wages are being 
paid there to the workers in the large 
industries. In the neighborhood of Es- 
sen a worker in the pit or the blast fur- 
nace earns from 1,500 to 2,000 marks 
a month. That suffices, in spite of the 
enormous depreciation of the mark, to 
provide him with more than the neces- 
saries of life, the more amply, of course, 
the more wage earners there are in the 
same home. The effect of this high 
wage, in conjunction with the reduction 
of the working day, is a general content- 
ment. The people have time and money 
to spare for the satisfaction of their 
craving for pleasure. The need of re- 
fined enjoyments is felt by very few, the 
will to political power by only a small 
minority. Hence the prevailing sense of 


comfort makes the working classes in 


this region fairly immune against the 
continuous attempts at revolution of the 
radicals. 

This industrial peace, however, has 
been bought at high cost, a general rais- 
ing of the prices of coal and all iron- 
wares. This is, as it were, the insur- 
ance premium for the undisturbed con- 
tinuance of work in the Ruhr basin. The 
non-fulfillment of one important pro- 
viso, however, would annul that secur- 
ity: there must be sufficient food for the 
workman to buy. If the importation from 
abroad were, by some cause or other, in- 
terrupted, there would be an end to the 
peace in the Ruhr region. 

The penury of war time has ac- 
customed the entire population of Ger- 
many to reduce its food consumption to 
a modicum. On the land, which, how- 
ever, is inhabited by only one-third of 
Germany’s population, the food supply 
is adequate. The well-to-do classes in 
the towns and cities, and the majority 
of workers in the large industries, have 
also enough to eat. These three classes 
together make up hardly more than 50 
per cent of the nation. The other half 
is more or less under-nourished. The 


country’s home production of grain, 
meat, fish, eggs, etc., is less than its 
normal need. The shortage is the cause 
of such high prices as only a minority 
can afford to pay. Bread-stuffs have to 
be purchased abroad, in spite of the de- 
preciation of the mark. 
baked of the imported flour were sold 
at only its cost price, most people would 
be barred from buying it. State sub- 
sidies are needed to reduce its price so 
far as to bring it within the reach of 
everybody. Even so, the price [in paper 
marks] is still about ten times what it 
was before the war. 

It would be possible to restore the 
country’s production of bread and meat 
to 75 per cent of its pre-war consumption 
if the arable land were sufficiently 
manured and Germany’s stock-farming 
industry could be supported by the im- 
portation of foreign cattle foods. One 
of the severest damages which Germany 
has suffered through the war is the de- 
crease of her grain harvest. The greater 
part of her soil is little fertile by nature, 
as during the glacial period it was cov- 
ered, as far as the foot of the Middle- 
German mountains, with masses of 
Scandinavian glacier ice. This left large 
quantities of glacial refuse behind which, 
in the course of centuries, was but 
slightly improved by natural humus. 
German agriculture, consequently, could 
not develop until scientists such as Liebig 
and his successors discovered that the 
growth of cereal plants can be stimulated 
artificially by the fertilization of the soil 
with certain minerals—nitrates, potash, 
phosphorus, etc. Thanks to that dis- 
covery Germany, with a steadily grow- 
ing population, was able to reduce her 
importation of foreign bread-stuffs be- 
fore the war. 

Due to the war, however, Germany 
has been cut off from her supplies of 
phosphorus and nitrates, and her potash 
is of less value for the composition of 
the German soil than for the soil of 
North America. The war industry pro- 
duced artificial nitrogen and saltpetre, 
but the cost of production, under present 
conditions, is so high that German agri- 
culture can not afford to use them. It 
has been suggested that the state sub- 
sidies for the imported bread-stuffs 
should rather be utilized for supplying 
the farmers with nitrogen. But the 
nitrogen industry can not be brought up 
to the necessary pitch of production with- 
out a greater allowance of coal, and this 
could not be obtained without the con- 
sent of the Entente, especially of France, 
whose coal reserves have amassed to 
such an extent that she begins to resell 
to Germany her deliveries of coal, the 
cars being returned unopened. 

Of the economic life of Germany out- 


If the bread - 


side the Ruhr basin it can not be said 
that it is recuperating to anything like 
the same degree. Now that the period of 
war profits is past and the heavy income 
tax—up to 60 per cent of the largest 
incomes—has begun to act, it appears 
how much purchasing power at home has 
gone down. The result is increasing un- 
employment. In November, 1920, the 
number of unemployed in Germany was 
about 400,000; since then it has risen 
by at least 20 per cent—although in 
many factories the working day has been 
shortened or the working week has been 
reduced to only a few days. Germany’s 
industrial exports, whatever complaints 
are made abroad against her competition, 
have not yet increased so much as to 
cover her imports. The exports fluctuate 
with the value of the mark; when the 
latter goes down, the possibilities for 
export rise, with the result, however, of 
fresh resentment abroad; when the mark 
rises in value, Germany is in a better 
position to buy food-stuffs and raw ma- 
terials for her industries, but her ex- 
ports are checked. 


Fluctuations in the industrial status 
are reflected in the mood of the working 
classes. Every crisis revives the hope of 
the radicals who preach to the masses 
their gospel of Communism. Their agita- 
tion is largely financed by Soviet Russia. 
The end of Russian Bolshevism will also 
mark the end of Communism in Ger- 
many. The average German workman 
has no leanings towards Bolshevism—he 
rather longs for a return to the old-time 
moral discipline. Reports show that in 
factories of electric lamps, where after 
the revolution the amount of glass and 
porcelain that was broken had risen to 
a ruinous height, the breakage has come 
down again to what it was before the 
war, a significant symptom of a reviving 
conscientiousness among the workers. 

Foreigners who visit Germany are 
usually less interested in these problems 
of a social or economic nature than in 
the question whether there is a prospect 
of a political change in a monarchical, a 
pan-German, in short, a counter-revolu- 
tionary sense. This one-sided interest is 
partly due to the skill with which the 
German Social-Democracy, especially 
its Left radical wing, manages. to 
monopolize the attention of foreign cor- 
respondents. The radical informants of 
these visitors are usually silent as to the 
number of arms still held by the ad- 
herents of their parties, and draw a sen- 
sational picture of reactionary political 
intrigues and of the reserves of arms 
concealed by the Right. They are 
anxious to create a conviction abroad 
that Germany is yet far from disarmed. 
They trust to the help of the Entente in 
depriving their political opponents, by 
means of ever severer sanctions, of the 
arms they may still possess, while they 
themselves retain their own. The most 
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effective measure to which the Govern- 
ment has resorted in the disarmament 
question was the awarding of a premium 
of a hundred marks for the delivery of 
each army rifle. This was very much 
resented by the Communists, for they 
found that a great many workers pre- 
ferred the four or five pounds of meat 
which they could procure with that 
money to the performance of their “‘pro- 
letarian duty” of keeping their rifles con- 
cealed. 


As a matter of fact, the security of 
the present Constitution and the chances 
of a possible coup d’état are misjudged 
by most outsiders. If a plebiscite were 
held to determine, as a pure question of 
principle, whether Germany should be 
a monarchy or a republic, without any 
respect to certain personalities, a ma- 
jority of four-sevenths would probably 
vote for the monarchical system. But 
the result would be quite different if it 
were a matter of voting for a definite 
candidate. South Germany would vote 
as one man against a return of the 
Hohenzollerns, and in North Germany 
perhaps one or two-sevenths of the people 
would favor a candidate of that dynasty. 
The Bavarian Wittelsbachers have many 
adherents in the South, but hardly a ma- 
jority; in North Germany they are un- 
popular, as neither their Roman Catholic 
faith nor any historical traditions plead 
in their favor. The chief obstacle, how- 
ever, to a restoration of the monarchical 
order is the general conviction that the 
attempt to bring it about would lead to 
civil war. It is only a very small minor- 
ity among German monarchists who 
would not shrink from rising up in arms 
on behalf of either a Hohenzollern or a 
Wittelsbacher. A monarchical coup, 
therefore, is out of the question, as one 
part of the nation would actively resist 
it and a large majority of the other half 
would in any event refuse to support it 
with armed force. One of the possible 
candidates for the monarchy, the one, in 
fact, who would have the best chances, 
the former Crown-Prince Ruprecht of 
Bavaria, has, as I learned from a reliable 
spokesman, replied with a peremptory 
refusal, when he was asked by repre- 
sentatives of the Bavarian Monarchists’ 
party to become their candidate for the 
throne. He would commit a crime 
against the nation, he felt, if he allowed 
a civil war to be waged on his behalf. 

All this has been stated without respect 
to the latest demands of the Entente. It 
is difficult to predict what will happen 
if the Allies should insist on their en- 
forcement. If they had been exacted to 
this extent two years ago, the nation, in 
its physical and moral collapse, would 
have remained indifferent. At present, 
however, it is generally felt among all 
classes that it is absolutely impossible 
to subscribe to so high an indemnity. 
The Reichstag feels itself, in this re- 


spect, dependent on public opinion, and 
the Government, in its turn, on both pub- 
lic opinion and the Reichstag; no German 
Government can subscribe to it. How 
the Entente intends to enforce payment 
is its own business. 
very unlikely that the will to work and 


To me it seems. 


German production can, by forcible 
measures, be stimulated to such an extent 
as to yield to the Allies a tangible part 
of their exactions. 


Dr. PAUL ROHRBACH 
Berlin, February 22 


St. Patrick’s Day 


BOUT the time when these lines 
reach their destination, America will 

be full of speechmaking inspired by Ire- 
land’s national festival and Ireland’s na- 
tional Saint—who, by the way, was prob- 
ably a fellow countryman of Mr. Lloyd 
George; the editor of the Book of 
Armagh, than whom I know no better 
authority, thought that St. Patrick was 
born.and brought up in Wales. Anyhow, 
St. Patrick does not seem to have made 
a clean job of it: no country in Europe 
has more people manifesting their be- 
lief in the sacred efficacy of slaughter. 
There is no use in saying that it is 
all the Black and Tans or the Bloody 
British; we are assisting at a competi- 
tion in barbarism; and the worst is that 
probably the young braves on both sides 
are enjoying it. They are having the 
most eligible kind of war for the com- 
batants; no very bad hardships, no doing 
sentry on a Shell hole, no sleeping in the 
mud (a few of the Republicans have cer- 
tainly had to be out a good many nights 
this winter, but heather is better lying 
than a trench) ; and fighting resolves it- 
self into a few short, sharp scraps, with 


no pestilent artillery. Very often, too, 


the interest is quickened by a personal 
vendetta against this or that group of 
Black and Tans, or some particular com- 
pany of the Republican army. Casualties 
occur in considerable number but there 
is no question of either side knocking 
the other out. The weaker, that is the 
insurgent army, have far too much sense 
to offer an important objective. Mili- 
tary opinion is, I find, much impressed 
by the competence which their military 
direction shows. A recent raid captured 
the temporary headquarters in Dublin; 
there were found papers of the chief of 
the Republican staff, with reports on the 
various ambushes that had taken place 
and his comments upon the tactics and 
instructions for other occasions—all, it 
seems, a model of what such instruments 
should be. 


I wish to heaven—or to St. Patrick— 
that this military talent, which I believe 
is possessed by a man who never served 
in any other army, might be placed at 
the disposition, say of Poland, or of the 
Greeks in Anatolia. For in Ireland it 
can, so far as one can see, be of no ad- 
vantage to Ireland. 


There is no prospect of a decisive issue 
to this sort of war; and meanwhile these 
admirable tacticians are operating in the 
midst of us, the non-combatant popula- 
tion. Such a war, if it is the least ex- 
acting for the warriors, comes hardest 
on those not in the fight. A lorry full 
of Black and Tans passes down a Dublin 
street; two or three Republican soldiers 
throw bombs at it and fire shots; the 
lorry puts on extra speed, and its crew 
fire zealously, by preference towards the 
point from which the bombing came; but 
there is nothing exclusive in their aim; 


‘anybody within half a mile is likely to 


get it in the neck. Nobody cares on 
either side of the fighters; to the Black 
and Tan an Irishman is always more 
likely than not to be a Sinn Feiner, and 
so, better dead: to the Republican army, 
if a lukewarm Irishman stops the bullet 
meant for someone else, “‘isn’t it the price 
of him” for being lukewarm; and as 
for the general public, the Republican’s 
calculation is that every injury to the 
neutral public arising from these hostili- 
ties makes more converts to Sinn Fein. 

On the whole, that seems to be a sound 
view. Yet if by continuance of killing 
all Ireland outside of Ulster were con- 
solidated on the Sinn Fein side, you 
would still be no further. This affair 
can not be settled by the sword, or to be 
more modern, by the revolver and the 
bomb. It can only be settled by justice. 
Ireland forgot this when Irishmen set 
out to assert their will to freedom by 
killing off individual policemen, who, 


even if they were employed to detect the 


machinery of organized rebellion, were 
only doing the duty which they had un- 
dertaken when they joined the police. 
England forgot justice when it set out 
to crush the whole insurgent movement 
by mere force; and went still further 
from all standards of justice when in this 
struggle it allowed its agents to use 
means which were never avowed because 
they were not avowable. 


One man in Ireland has done something 
to bring back an atmosphere in which 
men can credit each other with at least 
a sense of justice. He was a British of- 
ficer but he was an Irishman. He was 
an Irishman but he was an Ulsterman 
and in days before the war held a com- 
mand in Sir Edward Carson’s army. In 
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the war General Crozier originally: com- 
manded a battalion of Irish Fusiliers in 
the Ulster Division, which was raised un- 
der Sir Edward Carson’s auspices, as 
the Sixteenth Irish Division was raised 
under Redmond’s. This officer was last 
year made second in command to Gen- 
eral Tudor, who last May became Chief 
of the Police here; and he seems to have 
been specially in charge of the Auxiliary 
Corps of cadets, entirely composed of ex- 
officers, some 1,500 strong. A _ party 
from those having been sent down to 
Trim in County Meath, raided exten- 
sively and carried off a quantity of loot. 
Unhappily this is nothing exceptional; 
but the case was exceptional in that cer- 
tain cadets refused to be identified with 
such-a business, and reported. General 
Crozier held an inquiry, set by four men 
against whom looting was clearly charged 
for trial and dismissed twenty-six others 
from the force on the ground that they 
had screened the crime. His superior, 
General Tudor, canceled the order and 
sent the twenty-six back to their com- 
pany, to return to duty and stand trial. 
General Crozier then did what no official 
in any high post in Ireland has done of 
late years: he resigned, and published 
his reason for resigning. So far as is 
known, he is a soldier dependent on his 
profession; he took a step probably ruin- 
ous to his own interest. But so far as 
in him lay he re-established a belief in 
justice. 

Sir Hamar Greenwood, presumably 
with the approval of the Cabinet, sup- 
ported General Tudor as against General 
Crozier. So far as in them lay, they 
have confirmed the view that England 
in its dealings will be governed solely by 
considerations of political expediency. 
But the net result has been a grave shake 
to the Government. Even before this, 
Englishmen so typical of the decent 
normal English mind as Lord Grey, Lord 
Robert Cecil, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had shown themselves pro- 
foundly disquieted by all the happenings 
in Ireland. This incident, in which a 
highly placed soldier resigns because he 
will not stay on a force where theft is 
condoned, and the Government supports 
what he—at the cost of his professional 
career—stigmatizes as condonation, must 
weigh heavily on the minds of such men 
as those named, and of those who look 
up to them. 

Unhappily, their attitude is misin- 
terpreted. Because the Archbishop of 
Canterbury condemns the actions of 
which the Black and Tans have been 
‘proved guilty and those of which they 
stand accused, he is set down by Sinn 
Feiners as a convert to Sinn Fein; and 
the conclusion is drawn that Sinn Fein 
is winning by the methods which it has 
been employing. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. It is perfectly 
true that soldiers realize now their mis- 
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take in believing that the whole insurgent 
movement could be crushed out in a few 
weeks by strong military pressure; but 
that is very different from coming to 
the conclusion that they are beaten and 
must give in. The struggle continues, 
at Ireland’s expense materially; morally, 
no doubt, and politically England is the 
heavier loser. Nobody is winning, every- 
body is losing, and losing ruinously. 

This is the fact which stares us in the 
face. at St. Patrick’s festival; and, let 
this be said for the Saint’s influence, 
the mere advent of that date gives a 
sort of holding ground for men to catch 
at who feel themselves drifting to no 
pleasant haven. Lord Midleton, a peer 
who was long conspicuous by his angry 
resistance to Home Rule, but who during 
the war came into the Convention with 
a genuine desire to settle on the basis 
of self-government, has been making an 
exhortation to Irish business men. He 
is known to be in close touch with Colonel 
Guinness, representative of the great 
brewing interest; and the commercial 
world shows signs of abandoning its 
political lethargy. Organized appeal for 
a truce will be made to both sides of the 
combatants. It may conceivably be made 
also by the Catholic Hierarchy in concert 
with the Chambers of Commerce. There 
is a widespread belief that if once the 
shooting stopped it would not easily be 
started again. On the other hand, Gen- 
eral Crozier’s case, combined with other 
incidents, has produced a demand in 
Parliament that the police shall be 
brought strictly under military control, 
and live under military discipline. This 
measure is likely to be taken, and it 
would be followed probably by the with- 
drawal of many gentlemen who enjoy 
the freedom of their present conditions 
of service. That would be accepted as 
a proof of better intentions; for Ire- 
land’s bitter resentment has not been 
against the soldiers but against this ir- 
regular force. 

Thus there may come a rift in the 
clouds, and, oddly enough, it looks as 
if this ancient sentimentalism about the 
zealous unlettered missionary of sixteen 
hundred years ago, the primitive Bible 
Christian Patrick, to whom Ireland was 
even in his old age an alien land, might 
yet issue in some practical concrete steps 
to meet the most terribly real evils. 
After all, that sentiment is hardly more 
fantastic or unreal than the ideas about 
which we are killing each other in Ire- 
land by dozens every week. Very few 
in England really desire to beat Ireland 
into pulp: very few in Ireland desire to 
cut themselves off completely in a hostile 
isolation from the neighbor country to 
which all business interests and innumer- 
able friendships bind us—if only we were 
not too strictly bound. 


STEPHEN GWYNN 
Dublin, March 5 
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Wages then and Now 


LITTLE money went a long way in 

the good old times of the 40’s and 
50’s. Prices had not then grown wings 
for stunts in altitude flying; there were 
fewer things to buy, and life was lived 
on a much simpler plane. Even the com- 
mon stock of pleasures must have been 
inexpensive. There was once an old- 
time printer of my acquaintance who 
often used to say, looking back with fond 
reminiscence, “In those days you could 
have a perfectly glorious time for a 
quarter.” 

Well was it that so much could be had 
for so little. For what the average 
worker—even the skilled worker—re- 
ceived for his toil was a sum that in 
these days seems incredibly small. The 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
recently done an interesting bit of work 
in resurrecting some figures of mid-cen- 
tury wage-rates. These figures, though 
incomplete and disconnected, are perhaps 
fairly representative; and when linked 
with the more complete and authoritative 
figures of later years they enable the 
Bureau to construct a table of index num- 
bers for an eighty-year period. Taking 
the hourly wage-rate of 1913 as 100, the 
rate for 1840 is found to be 33 and for 
1919 to be 184, the peak having been 
reached at 234 in 1920. Though the in- 
dex numbers are not translated into 
terms of money, the figure 33, the hourly 
wage-rate for 1840, would seem to repre- 
sent about 16 cents. A number of specific 


.quotations of wage rates are given. 


Nearly all are for skilled male mechanics. 

The rate fluctuated about 33 for sev- 
eral years, falling to 32 in 1844, rising to 
36 in 1849 and to 34 in 1851. Under the 
depreciated currency during and follow- 
ing the Civil War the rate went to 40 
in 1861, to 58 in 1865, and 69 in 1873. 
Gradually it dropped to 59 in 1879, when 
an upward turn began, The four-year 
period 1890-93 saw the rate of 69 again, 
but this time in sound currency. From 
1900, when 73 was reached, the upward 
tendency continued, though with a slight 
halt in 1904 and again in 1908. With 
1916 the advance became a rush, culmi- 
nating in the summer of 1920. 

If there was any such thing as a 
silk-shirt craze in the 40’s and 50’s, it is 
certain that it found no victims among 
the mechanics. The wages of those days 
allowed few indulgences. Compositors in 
Connecticut in 1842 were getting only 
15 cents an hour, and New York com- 
positors, nine years later, were getting 
no more. Even in 1865, with a depreci- 
ated currency, the rate had advanced to 
only 30 cents in Connecticut, while the 
New York printers had to be satisfied 
with 25 cents. In 1920 the Connecticut 
rate went to 72.9 cents and that of New 
York to $1.222. 

Railroading was a comparatively new 
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occupation in 1840, and wages were high. 
Locomotive engineers drew 21.4 cents 
an hour and passenger conductors 21.1. 
By 1865 the former rate had advanced 
to 29.9 cents and the latter to 38.3 cents. 
In 1920 engineers received 92.4 cents and 
conductors 96.2. 

If in those days there were any jokes 
about the rapacity of the plumbers, they 
have not come down to us. A New 
Jersey wage quotation of 1850 gives the 
rate for these craftsmen as 15 cents an 
hour. Now it is $1.25. The 15-cent fig- 
ure appears to have been a common one 
for skilled mechanics up to the mid-fifties. 
Pennsylvania blacksmiths (1855), New 
York machinists (1846), Pennsylvania 
plasterers (1840), New York carpenters 
(1843), and others are so listed. New 
York bricklayers (1851) got as much as 
17.5 cents and Maryland molders (1855) 
18.3 cents, but these were high rates. In 
a number of instances the rate was 12.5 
cents an hour. 


But the men fared far better than 
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the women. Wages of women operatives 
in the textile mills were pitiably low in 
the 40’s, and counting the depreciated 
currency of Civil War times were no 
better in 1865. Women weavers in Mass- 
achusetts got 4.7 cents an hour in 1842 
and only 5.2 cents 23 years later. In 1920 
the rate was 54.8 cents. The rate for 
women frame spinners and _ speeders, 
which last year was 50.6 and 51.4 cents 
respectively, was in 1842 only 3.5 and 
3.8 cents. 

There are folk with rather lively 
imaginations who are prone to set up a 
sort of golden age somewhere in the 
past and to imply therefrom a progress- 
ive deterioration in the state of the 
wage-earners. It is an idle fancy, for it 
has no basis in fact. The pioneer period 


was for the mass of the people one of. 


grievous, and to us unimaginable, hard- 
ship; and every fact brought forth to 
shed light on the matter serves only to 
confirm this truth. 

W. J. GHENT 


Correspondence 


Mr. Wilson’s Obstinacy 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

One of your persistent opinions ap- 
pears to be that President Wilson was 
“devastatingly’’and otherwise “obstinate” 
in his attitude toward the League of Na- 
tions. How about the Senate? From 
reading our Constitution, one might 
fairly conclude that the President and 
the Senate had equal powers in the con- 
clusion of a treaty. If this be so, when 
they disagree and fail to concur, is either, 
of necessity, obstinate? The particular 
deadlock between President and Senate 
which you maintain was due to obstinacy 
on the part of the President, and which 
other mind-readers say was the result of 
Senatorial obstinacy, may be stated 
briefly as follows: 

President Wilson, with a very large 
number of citizens, favored a League of 
Nations which contained a new element 
untried in previous faulty associations 
and tribunals. This new element was the 
international use of national forces to 
avert great wars. This new element was 
the only new scheme proposed and avail- 
able for a world emerging out of its 
greatest war. The Senate, with a very 
large number of citizens, opposed the new 
idea—or were afraid to try it. The 
President stuck to the new hope. The 
Senate rejected it and offered nothing 
new. Neither by advice nor consent did 
the Senate even hint at anything new to 
replace the hitherto ineffectual interna- 
tional debating societies which had pre- 
vented neither great wars nor the bal- 
ancing of powers. 

When President and Senate disagree, 


are they both obstinate? or is only one 
obstinate ?—or is there a bare possibility 
that one or both may be convinced of the 
right as God gives them to see the right? 
JOHN M. HANFORD 
New York, March 14 
[The subject is discussed once more, in our 
editorial columns this week, in connection with 


the appearance of Mr. Lansing’s book.—Edi- 
tors THE WEEKLY REVIEW. ]| 


Equal Representation in the 


Senate 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


Article V of the Constitution provides 
that “no State, without its consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” 

If outlander Legislatures in 36 States, 
who have no responsibility, political, 
social, or economic to the people of Mary- 
land, can dictate to us who shall and who 
shall not vote for our Maryland Senators, 
they choose our Senators for us, thus 
destroying our representation. 

How can it be said that we have equal 
or any other kind of representation if 
outsiders, by meddling with our suffrage, 
select our Senators? ; 

So-called equal representation through 
two Senators chosen by electors dictated 
by irresponsible outsiders is no repre- 
sentation whatsoever. 

This proposition among others will be 
argued before the Maryland Court of 
Appeals on April 7th next in the case of 
Leser vs. Garnett which tests the validity 
of the 19th Amendment. 

GEO. STEWART BROWN 
New York, March 10 
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‘‘The Next Stage in Russia’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

“The Next Stage in Russia,” which 
appeared in your issue of March 28, 
is one of the most satisfactory articles 


I have read since my arrival in the United _ 


States (after 27 years spent in Russia 
from 1893 to 1920)—and I can not re- 
frain from sending a mental shake-hands 
to the writer. 

I agree entirely “that Russia has not 
stood still during the past four years 
and that there are striking developments 
which must be taken into account in esti- 
mating the probable direction of Russian 
political evolution.” 

In March, 1920, a U. S. destroyer (No. 
212), was placed at the disposition of 
our American Red Cross at Theodosia, 
in the Crimea, for the evacuation of the 
families of Russian officers fighting 
against the Bolsheviki. For the latter, 
on their arrival, would immediately ar- 
rest the wives and children of the fight- 
ing Anti-Bolsheviki; there were about 
40 families and, thanks to the efforts of 
our Red Cross, I was enabled to leave 
with them for the Prince’s Islands 
(Proti), about an hour’s ride from Con- 
stantinople by ferry. It took me about 
five months to get a new U. S. passport, 
as my original one had been confiscated 
by the Bolsheviki, as had been those of all 
foreigners. None of these documents 
were returned, as the Bolsheviki kept 
them for their own uses. I was told that 
a U. S. passport could be sold for a 
million rubles; mine was the only Ameri- 
can one in the city at that time. 

During the five months I spent on the 
Island all my conversations with the 
peasants, of whom there were more than 
600 at a time—there being constant ar- 
rivals and evacuations—showed that not 
only ‘‘Russia has not stood still during 
the past four years” in a general sense, 
but even the most unenlightened had had 
their eyes opened. All with whom I 
talked, as well as a number of the Bol- 
sheviki during house-searches in Kiev, 
said they wanted a Government that 
would give them such schools as ours. 
Many of them asked me to send Ameri- 
can teachers over to them when they 
should have an established Government. 

Further on in this same article—“‘Sym- 
pathy for their [better-class Russians] 
sufferings, peculiarly characteristic of the 
Russian peasant’—recalls to my mind 
a letter I received a few days ago from 
a Russian refugee, in Serbia now, who 
wrote of the arrival there of a Russian 
friend who had been saved by one of the 
peasants from his village, and I have 
heard that there were many such cases. 

All good wishes for the success of your 
Weekly Review, which I thoroughly en- 
joy. 

ELIZABETH HOLLIGER 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 24 
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New Books and Old 
Books of the Week 


Tue Lire or WuiteLraw Ren, by Royal 
Cortissoz. Two volumes. Scribner. 


THE Memoirs oF Count WITTE; trans- 
lated and edited by Abraham Yar- 
molinsky. Doubleday, Page. 

The Russian statesman’s recol- 
lections of Li Hung Chang, his own 
part in the Portsmouth Confer- 
ence, Tsar Nicholas’s attempts at 
reform, experiences with the Kaiser, 
etc. 

Mayrair To Moscow; Clare Sheridan’s 
Diary. Boni & Liveright. 

Perfectly splendid days with the 
Bolshevists. 


CoLtecTED Prays, by Stephen Phillips. 
Macmillan. 


Ir Micut Haye Haprenep To You, by 
Coningsby Dawson. Lane. 


Conditions in Central Europe, 
especially Austria and Poland. 
WeLL, Wuy Nort? by Thomas L. Mas- 

son. Doubleday, Page. 

Brief sketches by the editor of 
Life. 


HERE is a bubbling enthusiasm about 
, the early pages of Clare Sheridan’s 
“Mayfair to Moscow” (Boni & Liveright) 
which recalls not only Don Marquis’s 
“Hermione,” but also Professor Lea- 
cock’s parody of Marie Bashkirtsev. But 
that there is good judgment underneath 
appears when the author refers to her 
two children as “my best bits of creative 
work, and work that will live.”’ You can 
look, after that, at her busts of the Rus- 
sian revolutionary leaders with much 
more sympathy, for you know that she 
doesn’t take her art too seriously. After 
Mrs. Sheridan arrived in Russia, and 
after she began to make her portrait 
busts of Lenin, Trotsky, and the others, 
her narrative sobers down, and becomes 
interesting, and as a sidelight upon Rus- 
sian history, even important. It has been 
said that the book helps you to under- 
stand Bolshevism. I do not know about 
that; but it undoubtedly helps you to 
understand parlor-Bolshevism. It was the 
utter change from an idle social life that 
made Mrs. Sheridan enjoy Moscow under 
Lenin. “I would rather live in discom- 
fort in an atmosphere of gigantic effort, 
than in luxury among the purposeless,” 
she writes. And every person with energy 
will agree. When she goes on: “I am 
glad not to have to take part in the man- 
agement of a house. I prefer bad food 
than being consulted about it. What the 
housemaid breaks is not mine nor any 
concern of mine. There are no boredoms 
such as gas bills, taxes, rent and rates, 
or Income Tax returns. I never have to 
sign a check nor go out with a purse’— 


O Happy Land! said I. But—likewise 
there were no boredoms such as baths, 
nor food fit to eat, nor warmth in winter, 
nor any privacy for anybody. Then I 
had second thoughts. That is all that 
keeps me from joining the parlor-Bol- 
shevists—this infernal, calculating, cold 
Yankee habit of second thoughts. It chills 
the blood and paralyzes action. When 
things go wrong with the house or at the 
office, we think: what fun it would be to 
knock the whole shooting-match to 
thunder. And if you can continue in that 
mood, Moscow is your spiritual home. 
Then there is the joy of shocking Mrs. 
Grundy. Mrs. Sheridan shocked her 
Aunt Jennie—and that’s worth a good 
deal! Apparently they asked her, when 
she returned to London: did you really 
talk with that horrid Trotsky? How 
Hermione would have enjoyed such a 
question! 


From the pro-Wilson press you may 
learn that Mr. Lansing’s ‘“‘The Peace Ne- 
gotiations’” (Houghton Mifflin) simply 
demolishes Mr. Lansing. And by careful 
quotation they make out a fair case in 
that direction. But wherever the book 
leaves the Wilson-Lansing quarrel, it is 
a damaging blow to the argument that 
the Treaty and the League ought to have 
been accepted exactly as the President 
brought them home. The theory that the 
whole world—except Senator Lodge— 
wanted the League, but that it was 
wrecked to satisfy the Senator’s diabol- 
ical malevolence, must have few adher- 
ents to-day. 

Mr. Lansing wrote in his diary 
as early as October 27, 1918, about 
Mr. Wilson’s plan for a League of Na- 
tions: “From the little I know of the 
President’s plan I am sure that it is im- 
practicable. . It may be noble 
thinking but it is not true thinking. . .” 
Later, he writes, considering what hap- 
pened in Paris: “The Covenant of the 
League of Nations was intended to be the 
greatest international compact that had 
ever been written. It was to be the 
Maxima Charta of mankind securing to 
the nations their rights and liberties and 
uniting them for the preservation of uni- 
versal peace. To harmonize the conflict- 
ing views of the members of the Com- 
mission—and it was well known that they 
were conflicting—and to produce in 
eleven days a world charter, which would 
contain the elements of greatness or even 
of perpetuity, was on the face of it an 
undertaking impossible of accomplish- 
ment. The document which was produced 
sufficiently establishes the truth of this 
assertion.” 

When one remembers how the advo- 
cates of the League used, ad nauseam, the 
word “idealism” to describe their own 
motives, it is surprising, not to say amus- 
ing, to read that Mr. Lansing, on May 6, 
1919, the day before the Treaty was de- 


livered to the German delegates, wrote 
of the League as a “loss of idealism to 
the world.” He wrote: “. . . The League 
has succumbed to this reversion to a 
cynical materialism. It is no longer a 
creature of idealism. Its very source and 
reason have been dried up and have 
almost disappeared. The danger is that 
it will become a bulwark of the old order, 
a check upon all efforts to bring man 
again under the influence which he has 
lost.” 

Mr. Wilson, writes Mr. Lansing, 
(p. 215) “was by nature and by in- 
clination secretive. . . He talked a good 
deal about ‘taking common counsel’ but 
showed no disposition to put it into prac- 
tice... . At Paris this characteristic . . . 
was more pronounced, or at least more 
noticeable. . . The negotiations regard- 
ing the League were conducted with 
great secrecy.” 

Putting the League Covenant first in 
the Treaty, formulating it, and then dis- 
cussing it (see p. 173), prevented a 
speedy restoration of peace. If it had 
not been for this course a preliminary 
treaty would in all probability have been 
signed, ratified, and in effect during 
April, 1919. Mr. Lansing says: “It is 
equally true, I regret to say, that Presi- 
dent Wilson was chiefly responsible for 
this.” 

Mr. Lansing talks more or less about 
M. Clemenceau’s “materialism” at the 
Conference. Is it not time for American 
and English public men to stop this talk?, 
Mr. Wilson has been an equal sinner with 
Mr. Lansing in this form of humbug, 
which has been echoed by the schools of 
thought represented by the Manchester 
Guardian, and by the Nation here. 
Messrs. Villard, Viereck, and all the 
stirrers-up of one form or another of 
animosity against our Allies, like to 
speak of “materialism” or “militarism” 
or “imperialism” as the motive of France 
at Versailles. When it becomes base for 
a man to protect himself against thugs 
and gun-men, it will be proper for us to 
assume that we have an international 
morality superior to that of France: 


Mark Twain is being well treated on 
the stage and on the screen. After the 
“Prince and the Pauper” and “Huckle- 
berry Finn” comes “The Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court;” it has 
been elaborately adapted for the movies, 
with most amusing results. The de- 
partures from the story are justifiable, 
and are also accounted for by the device 
of representing the play as a dream of ~ 
the chief character following a perusal 
of the book itself. The Yankee is, there- 
fore, a man of 1921, rather than of 1889 
(the date of the book) and the captions 
are, for once, really funny—the sayings 
of a slangy young American of the 
George Ade school. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
The Young Insurgents 


Tue History or A Literary Rapicat. By 
Randolph Bourne. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Van Wyck Brooks. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 

ITH the younger set of the pro- 
fessedly intellectual radicals, as 
well as with others who, though no longer 
young, still affect juvenile insurgency, 
the late Randolph Bourne ranks as a 
leader. Mr. Brooks, in a foreword of 
opulent tall talk, so places him; and Mr. 
James Oppenheim, in a verse offering, 
pays tribute to him as the embodiment of 
“Our Age’ and as “an imperishable 
symbol of our on-going.”’ Though Bourne, 
according to Mr. Brooks, had not quite 
found himself when he passed on at the 
age of thirty-two, yet “no other Amer- 
ican critic, I think, had exhibited so clear 
a tendency, so coherent a body of de- 
sires.” The papers collected for this 
volume are fairly representative of the 
scope and character of Bourne’s best 
work. They include essays in literary 
criticism such as the papers on Dos- 
toievsky and Dreiser and on “Our Cul- 
tural Humility’; in social criticism, such 
as “A Mirror of the Middle West” and 
“Trans-National America’; the auto- 
biographical essay, a blend of both the 
foregoing, which gives the title to the 
book, some further autobiography in the 
form of fiction and a number of character 
sketches. 

This book is not Bourne alone. In con- 
siderable part it is Mr. Brooks. It is 
Bourne amplified and explained. An at- 
tempt to treat Bourne independently of 
his school would very likely prove imprac- 
ticable; for his message, whatever it 
was, is to be gathered not merely from 
what he himself wrote but from the 
glosses and commentaries of his disciples. 
What was this message? It was the ex- 
pression of a desire, says Mr. Brooks, 
“for a new fellowship in the youth of 
America as the principle of a great and 
revolutionary departure in our life, a 
league of youth, one might call it, con- 
sciously framed with the purpose of 
creating, out of the blind chaos of Amer- 
ican society, a fine, free, articulate cul- 
tural order.” 

These be brave words, albeit somewhat 
dithyrambic and incoherent. ‘““Make way 
for the young!”’ is the meaning elsewhere 
given them; and Bourne, according to his 
editor, was the flying wedge of the new 
movement. The word “young” in the 
slogan has of course a special sig- 
nificance: it is meant to include no 
more than the revolutionary element of 
the juniorate. The others, however young 
they may be, are but mere puppets to the 
older generation, and are not to count. 

The present movement of youthful in- 
surgency, Mr. Brooks would have his 


readers know, is not to be confused with 
its predecessor, the one of the settle- 
ment workers and the muckrakers. These 
sorely troubled youths had lacked a sense 
of “reality.”’ Also they had lacked a suf- 
ficient “critical equipment,” a “personal 
psychology” and much else; but worst of 
all they had never been kindled by the 
divine flame of revolutionism. In that 
movement there had been “none of the 
tang and fire of youth’; none of the 
“fierce glitter of the intellect”; there was 
‘no joyous burning of boats; there were 
no transfigurations, no ecstasies.”’ And 
so the movement ebbed away, and “the 
tides of uniformity and commercialism 
swept the American scene once more.” 
Then Bourne came; he supplied what was 
needed; and another era began. The new 
army of revolutionary youth, richly en- 
dowed with science, glittering with intel- 
lect, transfigured with spiritual ecstasy, 
marches forward, leaving its burned 
boats in the rear and beating back the 
tides of uniformity and commercialism 
that beset its path. 


No one who knew at first hand the per- 
iod of the efflorescence of the settlement 
workers and the muckrakers will find 
Mr. Brooks’ description other than lu- 
dicrous. It is drawn largely out of his 
inner consciousness. Very likely, how- 
ever, it represents what was Bourne’s 
view. But then the immemorial manner 
of each succeeding group of youthful in- 
surgency has been to dwell mightily on 
the deficiencies of its predecessor and on 
its own abounding merits for the great 
task in hand. With this matter, how- 
ever, we cannot pause to deal. It is suf- 
ficient to note that this school takes it- 
self, after its founder, with enormous 
seriousness and that in the name of revo- 
lutionary youth it clamorously demands 
the hegemony of the peoples of the 
earth. 


Bourne was a rebel against the things 
that are. The objects of his displeasure 
or scorn dotted the landscape. Though 


frequently he affirmed his faith in a> 


better future and though occasionally 
he lighted upon some indication of a 
favorable tendency, his main business 
was to satirize or to denounce the pres- 
ent. Yet if there be those who, in Mr. 
Brooks’ words, ‘‘accused him of malice 
or bitterness,” it must be said that the 
charge finds no warrant in these pages. 
It is not malice, it is not bitterness, that 
he shows. It is a corroding sense of 
irritation at his environment, a sense 
that the times are wholly out of joint, 
linked with a faith in the medicinal vir- 
tue of castigation. To spare the rod was 
but further to spoil a generation headed 
toward destruction. To excoriate puri- 
tans, traditionalists, lawmakers, capital- 
ists, and suchlike objectionable persons 
was not enough. Condemnation should 
be sweeping. Most things were what 
they ought not to be—“‘our civilization, 


with its leering cheapness and falseness 
of taste and spiritual outlook, the ab- 
sence of mind and sincere feeling which 
we see in our slovenly towns, our vapid 
moving pictures, our popular novels, and 
in the vacuous faces of the crowds in the 
city street.” 


Anybody, it may be observed, can 
write like that if only he is in the mood. 
It is thoughtless writing, mere railing, 
and it makes an ill showing for the 
social critic hailed by his disciples as a 
master. The task of the thinker, says 
Mr. Brooks, was in Bourne’s eyes “chiefly 
to think.” By fundamental brain work 
he was to instruct and lead the mass. 
The chief distinction this school claims 
for itself and for its departed leader is 
a fierce, a remorseless intellectualism. 
But it is a claim that cannot, except by 
a recasting of definitions, be allowed. 
The open mind which it professes is too 
often revealed as a mind open on but one 
side—the side of its inclinations. Too 
often it makes assumptions and imagin- 
ings do duty for facts, and a labored 
technique of expression do duty for ideas. 
Where the informed are cautious it is 
assured and dogmatic. It is avid for the 
new and the different and scornful of 
the existent; and always it scatters its 
undiscriminating censure on what it is 
too impatient or capricious to test and 
examine. The tumultuous state of the 
times has given the youthful insurgents 
a hearing that otherwise they could not 
have obtained. They do well to make 
the most of it, for soberer times are at 
hand. Meanwhile they will continue to 
offer the world, in the name of novelty, 
things older than Karnak; in the name 
of intellectualism, a more or less clever 
counterfeit, and in the name of revolu- 
tion, a vast deal that is sheer reaction. 


There was much more to Bourne than 
to any of his disciples, for he indulged 
less freely than they in the tomfoolery 
of phrases. Once, indeed, in his “The 
Puritan’s Will to Power,” he ran riot in 
phrase-making, with the result that he 
produced a caricature the like of which 
never was on sea or land. 
however, he wrote with definiteness and 
clarity. Doubtless he read more than the 
others and understood better. what he 
read. But he was not over-critical of 
his data if they served his purpose. His 
unquestioning acceptance of Veblen’s 
lop-sided account of the economics of the 
mid-Western town is not the act of an 
investigator. Very likely at the time 
Bourne had never seen such a town; but 
Veblen’s picture was plausible and, be- 
cause of coming from Veblen, authorita- 
tive; and besides it helped mightily in 
the essay, “A Mirror of the Middle 
West.” Bourne was essentially a rebel 
propagandist; and the data that suited 
his purpose were not to be looked at too 
curiously. In the essay, ‘“Trans-National 
America,” this propagandism reaches its 


In the main, ° 
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height. There is a vehement plea for a 
denationalized and dual-citizened Amer- 
ica; a volley of scorn and denunciation 
for people who happen to have other 
ideals and standards; a violent and 
sweeping rush of assertions. But there 
is little that may fairly be called argu- 
mentation, simply because the arguments 
of others are almost wholly ignored. 

Where Bourne shows best is in his 
sketches of character. Here there is 
keenness of observation and vividness of 
picturing. The propagandist can not 
utterly hide himself; he is revealed now 
and then; but his appearances are not 
obtrusive. And always in Bourne, ex- 
cept when the propagandist runs away 
with the craftsman, there is the dis- 
tinction of style. There are, it must be 
said, slips here and there of syntax and 
construction—the pronoun with mixed 
antecedents, the verb not in accord with 
its subject, the phrase wrongly placed 
to the momentary confusion of the 
reader. Editing might here have served 
a useful purpose. For though even the 
most careful craftsman will inadver- 
tently do these things, it is the part of 
a literary executor to see that they do 
not pass. 

W. J. GHENT 


The Renaissance in Europe 


THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Century. By Henry ‘Osborn Taylor. 2 
vols. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 

Earty Tupor Poetry, 1485-1547. By John M. 
Berdan. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


R. TAYLOR has written a large book 
on the period traditionally called 
the Renaissance without once employing 
that frequently mispronounced and not 
seldom misunderstood term. Such a tour 
de force is not much in itself—it is 
probably not so hard to do as to compose 
a Greek epic poem without once allowing 
the letter stigma to intrude its curving 
hiss—and too much should not be made of 
it, for Mr. Taylor does not permit this 
little idiosynerasy of his to warp his 
judgments or to confine and becloud his 
vision. It serves, also, some very prac- 
tical ends: it saves the author at a stroke 
from involving himself:in a barren dis- 
cussion of terminologies, and it permits 
him to exhibit, without having con- 
stantly to stress it in opposition to some 
other views, the natural evolution of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries out of 
the fourteenth, the thirteenth, the 
twelfth, and all that precede. 

The Middle Ages, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear, were an unconscionable time 
a-dying. They have not wholly died even 
yet, though their mental processes and 
the materials on which they were ex- 
erted are not easily and perfectly to be 


recovered by the modern scholar. In the 


> answer. 
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sixteenth century, through two great con- 
servative agencies, the church and the 
universities, the Middle Ages were far 
more alive than the generations of liter- 
ary historians, who spoke lightly of the 
long sleep of the Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance as man’s discovery of the 
world and of himself, seemed to take ac- 
count of. Latterly, the historians have 
sought to analyse the Renaissance com- 
pletely out of existence, and so far as the 
term implies or has the effect of implying 
a “rebirth,” a sudden and complete 
change affecting pretty much all human 
activity and involving a very consider- 
able break with the past, they are quite 
right in raising their voices against it. 
But the sixteenth century is not the fif- 
teenth, nor the fifteenth the fourteenth, 
nor is England Italy, and this is espe- 
cially true in literature—in the educa- 
tion which was primarily based on liter- 
ature and in the thinking that found 
expression in literature. It is a case that 
calls for distinction: How much of the old 
survives and what is the character and 
extent of the new? or, how was the old 
misunderstood or reinterpreted in the 
light of the new? To these questions Mr. 
Taylor’s volumes, taken with his earlier 
volumes on the “Medieval Mind,” put 
the reader in the way of finding an 
If Mr. Taylor avoids the term 
“Renaissance,” he is the discerning and 
clear expositor of the thing. 

Mr. Taylor’s story begins in the four- 
teenth century with Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio and the quickened interest to re- 


- cover to human uses the ancient world; 


it ends with Bacon, Harvey, and Newton, 
the seventeenth century scientific think- 
ing which prefigures the modern world. 
Between these pass under rapid survey 
Italian humanist scholars from Salutato 
to Valla, Italian poets, some of them not 
less humanist, from Lorenzo to Tasso, 
Italian painters, and Italian publicists, 
among whom Machiavelli is the chief 
figure. Against a background of north- 
ern humanism and religious controversy 
Erasmus and Luther are done at full 
length. Then follows the rise of French 
humanism, with Rabelais and the Pléiade 
at the centre and Ramus (Pierre de la 
Ramée) and Calvin, excellent chapters 
both, at the end. The greater part of 
the second volume is devoted to England, 
rather more of the space going to the 
religious controversies and their effects 
than to the consideration of more dis- 
interested letters. The work is concluded 
by a series of brilliantly composed chap- 
ters on philosophy and science which run 
over the period afresh from still new 
points of view. 

With so much ground to cover it is 
obvious that the author can not permit 
himself much lingering by the way. He 
can not exhaust his successive subjects 
monographically; he refrains from be- 
stowing all his learning on the reader. 
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He does not hesitate to say the obvious 
thing, the well-known thing, if it is also 
the significant thing. In result, the whole 
transition from the ancient world to the 
modern, enormously various and complex 
in its manifestations, is reduced to a 
scale on which the eye of the reader is 
capable of taking it in. It is not that Mr. 
Taylor simplifies or formularizes — he 
has an extraordinary knack of letting 
his authors speak for themselves, even 
in their own words, without once allow- 
ing the reader to lose sight of whither 
it is all tending. He simply has the gift 
of popularizing his material in the best 
sense of the word. One does not go to 
him for clever phrases nor ingenious 
policies. He does not discover new docu- 
ments nor make fresh and startling com- 
binations. He is a valiant reader him- 
self; reads, indeed, with discerning eye 
many things which are usually more re- 
spectfully spoken of than read; and he 
delivers the fruit of his reading, skil- 
fully cleansed of the chaff, in such wise 
that he who has eaten of it can not but 
feel that he has been closely fellowed with 
large men and has moved with them 
steadily, in anguish and in triumph, to 
large issues. 


Professor Berdan has written five hun- 
dred pages and a good deal more on Eng- 
lish poetry of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth century which in Mr. Taylor’s 
volumes gains the recognition of only 
one scant page. This is something of an 
exaggeration, of course, because Pro- 
fessor Berdan necessarily passes outside 
the realm of «poetical expression to 
speak of Erasmus, More, Colet, and 
Tyndale, but his main concern is with 
Barclay, Skelton, Hawes, and their like, 
with Wyatt and Surrey, whom Mr. 
Taylor hardly mentions. It is merely a 
matter of scale; both procedures are en- 
tirely proper, though Professor Berdan 
would have better served his purposes if 
he had written a shorter book, or a more 
condensed book, or a more highly organ- 
ized book. When chapters run well over 
a hundred pages the reader begins to 
crave something more of the author’s 
help. The period here traversed is not 
wholly comfortable to work in for one 
who has not access to the great English 
libraries—too often the book which one 
would like to consult is not readily to be 
had in America—but Professor Berdan 
is scrupulous in setting down his infor- 
mation as at second hand when such is 
the case. 

With all abatements—and such must 
include, along with larger matters, a 
great many trifling errors of the press— 
it is a book with a lot of good things in 
it. Professor Berdan also has a keen eye 
for the many and important survivals 
of medizval literary tradition and the 
manner in which it was made to serve 
the purposes of the sixteenth century. 
This he develops very strikingly in the 
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case of Skelton’s dependence on 
medieval Latin versification, matter al- 
ready substantially known to students of 
the period through his papers in the 
Romanic Review. His discussion of the 
authorship of the “Castle of Labour,” 
traditionally ascribed to Barclay, and of 
Heywood’s curious allegory, ‘“‘The Spider 
and the Fly,” at once challenges attention. 
Upon his treatment not only of Skelton 
and Barclay, but also of Wyatt and of 
Surrey, all further study will of neces- 
sity base itself. 


An Epic of the Soil 


GrowTH OF THE Som. ‘Translated from the 
Norwegian of Knut Hamsun by W. W. 
Worster. In two volumes. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

HE American publisher of Hamsun 

has chosen to introduce him in such 

a way as to bring into strongest contrast 

the opposite poles of his spirit and his 

work. “Hunger,” which so recently ap- 
peared in English, was his first notable 
work, “Growth of the Soil” is his latest. 

And while “Hunger” represented the ex- 

treme subjectiveness of the earlier, youth- 

ful Hamsun, “Growth of the Soil’ ex- 
presses the mellow objectiveness of his 
maturity. For. many years after 

“Hunger” Hamsun continued to utter in 

his work an impatient individualism, the 

passion of youth for free experience, and 
the contempt of youth for age, or for 
not-youth. Then came the discovery that 
to be young, even to retain the spirit of 
youth, is not all life has to offer. And in 

a series of novels steadily growing more 

objective and more deeply sympathetic, 

and culminating in ‘‘Growth of the Soil,” 

Hamsun has recorded his interpretation 

not of persons so much or actions so 

much as of the human life we all share. 

. . SO much we may gather from the 
essay on Hamsun by the present trans- 
lator, which is sensibly printed as an ap- 
pendix to the second volume of this novel, 
instead of as an introduction to the first. 
So much, on the evidence of the two 
novels in question, ‘“‘Hunger” and the 
present one, we may reasonably accept 
as substance of this writer’s creative his- 
tory. 

Whether or not “Growth of the Soil’ 
was the item for which Hamsun received 
his Nobel prize, it appears to be his 
ripest as well as his latest work. It is 
not a work of that “nether melancholy” 
to which, in speaking of Hamsun’s 
“Hunger” and Bojer’s “Life,” I recently 
alluded as a characteristic northern 
strain, but rather of the higher mel- 
ancholy, the Miltonic melancholy. It is 
the fruit of a spirit which has ceased to 
pursue joy or to desire an inhuman per- 
fection in humanity; from which also 
has departed forever the bitterness of 
disillusionment. A spirit which regards 
the human world with a sort of brooding 
tenderness, as of a kindly god to whom, 
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among the fevered unrealities of mor- 
tality, a deathless and untroubled if tiny 
reality is manifest. You remember how, 
at the very end of Bojer’s “Great 
Hunger,” the poor man who seems to 
have suffered all the malignities and 
indignities of fate, steals out by night 
from his hovel to scatter corn over the 
field of his bitterest enemy: and how 
then comes to him the revelation of man, 
man the indomitable, the God-maker: 
“Honour to thee, O spirit of man. Thou 
givest a soul to the world, thou settest it 
a goal, thou art the hymn that lifts it 
into harmony. . .” A fine conception, 
an eloquent vindication, but with some- 
thing passionate about it, something 
conscious defiance and assertion. Ham- 
sun’s mood in “Growth of the Soil” is 
calmer and simpler and richer in its ac- 
ceptance of human nature and human 
destiny. 

Mr. Worster fairly calls the tale 
epic—“epic in its magnitude, in its calm, 
steady progress and unhurrying rhythm, 
in its vast and intimate humanity.” And 
like so great a proportion of the deepest 
imaginative work, it is based on an in- 
finitely faithful realism and even local- 
ism. It has the creative magnitude of 
the complete microcosm. . . The place 
is a wild part of Norway, somewhere 
near the Swedish line, and cut off from 
the sea only by a range of rocky hills. A 
no-man’s land waiting for its man. The 
man comes, a vague figure at first: man 
seeking his place in the wilderness, the 
timeless pioneer. Presently he is clarified 
as the man Isak, bearer of burdens, 
breaker of the soil; a simple fellow, 
mighty of heart and of thews, sparing 
of words, “a lumbering barge of a man 
in the forest—oh, as if he loved his call- 
ing, tramping long roads and carrying 
heavy burdens; as if life without a load 
upon one’s shoulders were a miserable 
thing, no life for him.” Isak is his name. 
Whence he comes, of what people, we are 
not to know: Enough that he is here in 
his own place, the “kindly spot” of his 
choice, a valley of good timber and rich 
soil, with its nourishing stream at hand. 
There in his clearing, with his sod hut 
reared, his first crop not yet planted, he 
sends out a call; a vague call by chance 
passers for a mate or at least a helpmate: 
“a woman body anywhere ’d come to 
help.” And after a time the call is heard 
and the woman comes; Inger, a woman 
no longer young who has tasted little of 
youth by reason of her misfortune, her 
pitiful hare lip. But Inger is hale and 
willing, and she and Isak are quickly and 
not unfitly mated as creatures mate in 
the wilds. A true bond, nevertheless, not 
to be broken, however fate and the 
woman’s frailty may strain it. 


A rude tale on the surface, this tale 
of a primitive pair in the forest, as 
mates, as parents, as builders in the 
wilderness. Its quality, its depth and 
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richness of texture, are not to be con- 
veyed by abstract or description. Of 
perspective and background there is no 
lack, closely as the interest is centred 
in “Sellanraa” and its people. Through 
Eleseus and Barbro we feel the strong 
alien pull of city life, of a Bergen as it 
may represent all cities. Through the 
quenchless and incomparable Geissler, 
and the drift of commercial activities 
brought to Sellanraa through his 
schemes, we are in contact more closely, 
at times, with the world at large. But 
Sellanraa is complete in itself; and the 
heart and complete soul of it is Isak, 
the stark, the tender, the immutable. 
Here again the translator says the right 
word: “Deliberately shorn of all that 
makes for mere effect, Isak stands out as 
an elemental figure, the symbol of Man 
at his best, face to face with Nature and 
life.” A great figure in a great book. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


A Great Commander 


Tue Lire oF Sir STANLEY Maung. By Major- 
General Sir C. E. Callwell, K.C.B. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

ERE at last is a war book which it is. 
an almost unalloyed pleasure to re- 


_view. Not that it is a really great biog- 


raphy; it is hardly that: but it is a lucid, 
honest, and thorough account of the life 
of a very great man, and it should be of 
utmost value to some future biographer 
of genius. To the latter part we can 
hardly deny still higher praise. The 
description of the Campaign of Bagdad 
is a very fine piece of military narra- 
tive; and fine military narrative is ex- 
ceedingly rare. And in the final pages 
almost doth Sir Stanley reappear in “‘that 
fair and warlike form” he ‘“owéd yes- 
terday.” Almost; the touch of genius is 
lacking to make the portrait living as 
Phocion and Philopcemen live in Plu- 
tarch’s pages, or as Stonewall Jackson 
lives in Henderson’s Life. 

Sir Stanley was the beau-ideal, the 
perfect flower, of the English Officer class. 
He was an aristocrat, but with nothing 
of the “nob”; a strict disciplinarian, 
while escaping the character of a mar- 
tinet; pious much as George Washington 
was pious, in an ancient way of simplic- 
ity, with no touch of sanctimony; punc- 
tilious, yet not finicky; easily, buoyantly 
confident of his powers (and the more 
so the greater the task), yet quite free 
of conceit or vainglory; as brave as Bay- 
ard; a mighty man of his hands; an 
organizer and strategist of the first 
order; and an excellent administrator. 
But he had certain tendencies which have 
generally impaired the usefulness of, and 
have often ruined, their possessors. He 
took much too seriously the ineffable 
petty routine and the preposterous paper 
work which cursed the old British and 
American armies. He was brought up 
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in the service, he was a British officer 
in every fibre of his being, he was one 
of the most conscientious men that ever 
lived; and so all the absurd minutie of 
an outworn system, all the matchless in- 
anities and stupidities of military cor- 
respondences were sacred to him. He 
escaped that pettiness which has been the 
fate of countless less robust natures, by 
an extraordinarily robust habit of body 
and mind; by the ventilation of regular 
hard exercise; and by that magnanimity 
which was his heroic gift. He admitted 
to his mind a vast deal of unnecessary 
rubbish, but along with it entered all the 
useful details. When the Great War 
came, he unloaded the rubbish. 


Frederick Stanley Maude was born in 
1864 on the Rock of Gibraltar; son to a 
gallant officer who died General Sir F. F. 
Maude, V. C., G. C. B. He showed that 
artistry which belongs to heroes of the 
first rank in his selection of the places 
of his birth and death, and in that of his 
time for dying. He was born at Gibral- 
tar, he died at Bagdad, the richly-storied 
scene of his greatest triumph; and he 
died at the culmination of his career, 
scorning an anti-climax. At Eton he 
played cricket and football, he won the 
School Mile and the School Steeplechase, 
and he only just missed making the crew 
for the Ladies’ Plate. He kept up his 
sculling and running until the Great 
War. He “used to run at the Curragh 
in 19138, looking exactly as he did at Eton 
thirty-one years before.” The period 
from 1884 (in which year Maude entered 
the Coldstream Guards) to 1914, was for 
Maude a period of preparation. He took 
part in the South African War, ‘and thus 
obtained a practical experience which 
benefited him exactly as the Mexican 
Campaign benefited Grant, Lee, Sherman, 
and our other Civil War chiefs. He ex- 
tended his mental horizon by several 
years’ service as Military Secretary to 
the Governor General of Canada. He 
was a contemporary of Major D. Haig 
at the Staff College. 


Sir Stanley went to France as a Gen- 
eral Staff Colonel with the 3rd Corps of 
the “Contemptibles.” He served in the 
battle of the Marne, and later in the 
Ypres region. Here he got his promo- 
tion to Brigadier, commanding the 14th 
Brigade (2nd Corps). He got the best 
possible out of his men during those 
days of trench-fighting, and, incredible 
as it may seem, was in the full tide of 
happiness. Once, ordered to move his 
Headquarters as too exposed, he moved— 
but a mile closer to the front! He was 
wounded and invalided home in April, 
1915. The bullet was never removed. In 
May he returned to his command, and 
in June he was promoted to Major-Gen- 
eral and ordered to the Dardanelles to 
command the 18th Division; of a unique 
prestige, like the 10th Legion. 


Sir Ian Hamilton’s great attack had 
been defeated. There remained only to 
withdraw from an impossible situation. 
Sir Stanley played a most conspicuous 
part in the withdrawals from Suvla and 
Helles, which, according to a German au- 
thority, “so long as wars last, will stand 
before the eyes of all strategists of re- 
treat as masterpieces for which there has 
been no precedent.” Maude was literally 
the last man to leave the beach at Helles, 
embarking on a lighter in a sea running 
high. 

From Helles to Port Said with the 
13th, and thence to Mesopotamia, with 
the same glorious command, in February, 
1916. Sir Percy Lake, a gallant and 
capable officer, but not quite up to such 
a task, was commanding in Mesopotamia. 
Maude’s division took part in the un- 
successful attempt to relieve Kut; which 
fell in April, 1916. The 13th made a 
final attack on the Turkish lines just be- 
fore dawn on the 9th, and failed. “Then 
the big man showed himself with a 
cheerful face and smile for everyone. 
He accepted the inevitable. His staff 
were gloomy, but not so Maude. As soon 
as the position of the troops was more 
or less understood, he proceeded to go 
round the whole front line, smiling and 
whistling and cheering the wounded.” 

There followed a series of inconclusive 
operations. Maude was promoted to the 
command of the Tigris Corps in July. 
In late August he relieved Sir Percy 
Lake as Commander-in-Chief. The stage 
was now set for one of the most perfectly 
conducted of campaigns; of a finished 
elegance like the Parthenon. 

Maude found the army depressed in 
spirits, and all services in need of reor- 
ganization—particularly the service of 
communications. He addressed himself 
to the task of reorganization, and not 
Kitchener himself could have done a bet- 
ter job. His infectious good cheer and 
confidence restored the morale. No com- 
mander ever took better care of his men. 
When he was thoroughly prepared (Sir 
W. Robertson had sent him all he asked 
for), he opened his Bagdad campaign on 
December 13, 1916. The Sannaiyat po- 
sition was stormed and taken against 
sturdy opposition; then across the Tigris 
in flood, at Shumran Bend, in face of a 
withering artillery fire (a supreme feat 
of arms) ; on through Kut, past the ruins 
of Ctesiphon, across the Diala, to Bag- 
dad on July 11: all arms, cavalry, artil- 
lery, infantry, and the river fleet, in 
perfect liaison. A thing as perfect, as 
poetic, as the theory of the telephone. 

On November 18 Sir Stanley Maude 
died of cholera at Bagdad. There, where 


‘the drums and tramplings of how many 


conquests have been heard, lies Maude 
of Bagdad, the greatest (one excepted, 
perhaps) of the conquerors. 


HENRY W. BUNN 


The Run of the Shelves 


OETRY in our day is subject to pe- 
culiar transformations, and the re- 
ligion which it remolds to its own taste 
or in its own image is likewise metamor- 
phic. Mr. Theodore Maynard, whose 
verse, if not eminent, reveals neverthe- 
less a man and a poet with a child to link 
the two together, in his latest volume, 
“The Last Knight” (Stokes), has a God 
to whom he lifts his glass, a boon com- 
panion, a convivial God. ‘So thank our 
God the great drink giver, for all the pots 
he fills.” Men are even to find “hidden 
in lips and the curve of the breast 
Heaven’s mystical fire.” All very well in 
its way, but the generation to whom Na- 
ture is God will have grandsons to whom 
Nature is the Devil, buxom Nature mean- 
while going on her sturdy way deaf 
equally to the Te Deum and the Retro 
Satanas. Miss Dolf Wyllarde, who pos- 
sesses art and warmth in agreeable if 
not commanding, measure, and who cele- 
brates her release from moral prejudice, 
imagines in “The Magdalene” (Lane) a 
Jesus who feels, and who subdues, carnal 
affection for Mary Magdalene. This will 
seem incredible and abominable to many 
persons, and it will be revolting to not a 
few persons to whom some occurrence of 
this nature seems not in the least im- 
probable. Perhaps the Jesus whom we 
cherish—the Jesus whom liberalism cher- 
ishes—is a legend. Perhaps, as a living 
mouse is better than a dead lion, a little 
fact may often be more precious than a 
great legend. But a living mouse would 
not be worth more than a dead mastodon, 
and a fact that you can duplicate twenty 
times on every street-corner is not so 
valuable as a unique legend. 

Why drag Jesus down to our level? 
That level is populous enough. The steps 
in the descent are clearly marked. First 
humanize your Christ, then normalize 
him, then—if our sons please—vulgarize 
him. The theory in each descent is that 
the diminution of the character or the 
status at the periphery makes for its ex- 
altation at the centre. This idea is not 
wholly groundless, but the danger re- 
mains that if we tap the vase too often 
and too brusquely to cheer ourselves with 
the discovery that its material is not 
alabaster but pewter, the ointment may 
be irrecoverably spilled. 


It has been more than twenty years 
since the idea of political reform took 
firm root in China, and it has been ten 
years since the attempt to operate a re- 
publican form of government was in- 
augurated. The present outlook is far 
from promising. The provinces yield al- 
most no obedience to the orders of the 
central Government; the military leaders, 
instead of being the servants of the civil 
authorities, are their masters; finances 
are in a deplorable condition; the con- 
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struction of railways and other public 
works has been for years at a stand- 
still; Japan has shown but little respect 
for the sovereign rights of China; civil 
war has intermittently prevailed; and 
political corruption is more in evidence 
than it was even under the monarchy. 
How this situation has come about Mr. 
Vinacke does not attempt to explain in 
his ““Modern Constitutional Development 
in China” (Princeton University Press). 
Rather, he has limited his effort to the 
presentation, from the standpoint of the 
technical political scientist, of the 
various formal constitutional changes 
that have been put into nominal effect 
in China since the issuance in 1898 of 
the reforming edicts of the Emperor 
Kwang Hsu. This work has been well 
done. The various documents have been 
given their historical setting and 
analyzed with considerable skill. The 
volume will therefore be an interesting 
one to all students of political institu- 
tions and of constitutional devices. 
Though thus limited in its purpose, the 
work gives one a clear survey of con- 
stitutional events in China, and thus 
prepares the way for the more difficult 
task of determining the underlying 
forces which have been responsible for 
China’s woes. 


The task of writing a history of 
ancient Rome from the economic point 
of view is made difficult by the 
fact that the historians of the Republic 
and the Empire were chiefly concerned in 
political and military affairs, and re- 
garded commerce and manufacturing 
with little direct personal interest. 
Hence, the modern historian who pro- 
poses not merely to be a chronicler of 
events, but to describe the life of the 
ancient Romans as he would that of a 
modern nation, must depend on evidence, 
the insufficiency of which has discour- 
aged most investigators. Whereas busi- 
ness records of ancient Greece and Egypt 
have been preserved in large quantities, 
in the case of Rome the historian must 
rely chiefly on brief inscriptions and 
other archeological material which re- 
quires interpretation. Nevertheless, in 
“An Economic History of Rome, to the 
End of the Republic” (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press), Prof. Tenney 
Frank has produced a book of some three 
hundred pages based on the rigid 
scholarly interpretation of such evidence 
as he has found available, which after 
all is considerable in amount, even if 
scattered and difficult to assemble. The 
book is intensely interesting in the light 
it sheds on an aspect of history which 
shows the ancient Romans struggling 
with many of the same problems that 
modern Italians have to face. Since no 
gold was ever found in Italy, and other 
metals only in insufficient quantities, the 
prosperity of the Roman people was 


- 


based primarily on agriculture; while 


commerce was developed by other peoples’ 


less endowed with fertile lands. The end 
of ancient civilization in Italy was 
hastened by the collapse of the farming 
population. The exhaustion of the soil 
has been periodically remedied, from 
ancient times to the present, by turning 
the farms into grazing lands until their 
fertility returned; and to-day Italy pro- 
duces a large proportion of the wheat 
that she consumes, using methods which 
differ little from those of ancient times. 
By interpreting his material in the light 
of the experience of other lands, Prof. 
Frank has written a series of chapters on 
agriculture, trade, coinage, industry, fi- 
nance, and connected matters, which can 
be commended to students as offering a 
most useful supplement to the usual his- 
tories of Rome. He does not claim that 
all his conclusions are completely estab- 
lished, but they are all based on definite 
evidence and on inferences which are at 
least possible. The period covered does 
not end absolutely with the Republic, 
but in certain matters continues until the 
second century after Christ. The style 
is thoroughly interesting. 


Professor Aloys Schulte of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn is an admirable scholar, 
and his history of Alsace and the west 
bank of the Rhine, entitled ‘““Frankreich 
und das linke Rheinufer’” (Deutsche Ver- 
lags-Anstalt, Stuttgart-Berlin) is built 
on the most intimate and exhaustive 
knowledge. The author has long been 
a resident in the region he is discussing, 
and spent years of study on his subject, 
first in preparing a Doctor’s dissertation 
drawn from the archives of the city of 
Strasburg and subsequently, for eleven 
years, as editor of the Zeitschrift fir 
Geschichte des Oberrheins. He finds in 
every historical event since the advent 
of Cesar a plea for a German boundary 
at the Vosges and the Cotes Lorraines. 
The Rhine is not a geographic boundary, 
and has never been a consistent political 
boundary. The Rhine valley belongs with 
the east rather than with the west. In 
the Middle Ages, the river split bishop- 
rics and even church parishes in two. 
Under French control its tortuous upper 
course was shortened, its fall increased, 
and river traffic above Mannheim ruined, 
till Strasburg was reduced to the rank 
of a provincial county-town. After 1871, 
all this was corrected. From Ems above 
Chur to the Netherlands boundary, Ger- 
man is the language of every dweller 
along the river’s banks. Professor 
Schulte is never hasty or abusive, but he 
seems to have no suspicion that he is 
quite as illogical as the most excited 
chauvinist among his opponents. The 
gist of the situation 
neither claimant has a clear record. The 
past no longer has anything to do with 
the case. If France can satisfy the pres- 
ent population, the region belongs to her. 


is simply that 


Drama 


‘‘Mary Stuart’? and “‘The 
Ghost Between”’ 


HE people who say anything about 

Mary Stuart usually say a good deal; 
she has contributed to the loquacity- of 
nations. Mr. John Drinkwater in the 
new play at the new Ritz Theatre con- 
fines his portraiture to an act and a pro- 
logue. The prologue is modern, and is 
meant to give to Mary Stuart a foothold 
in modernity; one asks himself if Mary 
Stuart is not one of the half-dozen persons 
in history who could dispense with that ac- 
commodation. Everything in and around 
this prologue, except the finely subdued 
resonance in the acting of Mr. Charles 
Francis and Mr. Russ Whytal, struck me 
as injudicious. A man of our time con- 
sults a friend about his wife’s conduct; 
Mary Stuart’s name is brought in, and 
Mary’s ghost with incredible prompti- 
tude and timeliness follows her name. 
There might be a romantic and esthetic 
propriety in a visit of the dead queen to 
the inmates of her old palace, to her 
descendants, or even, through similitude 
in caste and fate, to some fallen Bourbon 
or exiled Romanov. But to interfere in 
a domestic broil among unrelated per- 
sons* of our own day is neither queenly 
nor ghostly; she lavishes honor upon 


strangers at the expense of her own dig- | 


nity. If analogy between the modern 
case and hers is to excuse the procedure, 
it should be a close and plain analogy. In 
this instance thinkers will doubt if there 
be any analogy at all. 

Margaret, the wife in the prologue, 
loves another man besides her husband. 
This is not because she loves her hus- 


band less than the normal loving wife, — 


but because her nature overflows, and 


overflow requires and provides a double © 


channel. Mary Stuart’s case in this play 
is almost the reverse—a wide channel 
and drought. She loves Darnley not at 
all, Rizzio, not at all, Bothwell a little. 
The point is of course that her capacities 
for love are very great, that her op- 
portunities for love are very small, and 
that her life somehow goes to waste in 
the gap between capacity and opportu- 


nity. This is Mr. Drinkwater’s view; it — 


is the affirmation of Mary herself. Now — 


it is very doubtful if Mr. Drinkwater can 


hold this view without error, and it is — 


certain that Mary Stuart can not hold it 


and declare it without fatuity. There is 
only one proof of a great painter—great 


pictures; there is only one proof of a 
great poet—great poetry; and there is 


only one proof of a great lover—great 
The person who goes about say- 
ing that he could have loved greatly if he — 
had had a chance belongs to a grade of 


loves. 


*Boyd does say in one place ‘‘Mary Stuart is in my _ | 


blood,’”’ whatever that may mean. 


Se. : 
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intellect and character which the living 
Mary Stuart would have _ scorned. 
Littleness reveals itself in its dilation on 
the magnitude of its unachieved possibili- 
ties. There are potential, unrealized 
“Hamlets” in all of us. Have we not a 
just quarrel with that mountebank of a 
Shakespeare who cozens us of our deserts 
by his absurd knack of turning figments 
into actualities? 

In the act of writing this article I 
found on my desk the published version 
of “Mary Stuart” from Houghton Mifflin 
Company. I read it through with the 
ultimate impression that it was fine and 
cold, remotely delicate like Stevenson’s 
“Prince Otto,” or Mrs. Wharton’s “Valley 
of Decision,”’ no nearness, no warmth, but 
a cunning far in excess of that manifest 
in the greater Lincoln play. The Mary 
in this play embroiders her speech, and 
inlays—if I may risk the word—her ac- 
tion. She is a neat worker, and she is 
neat workmanship. The Mary in the 
Ritz Theatre is a greater person, and she 
owes her enlargement chiefly to Miss 
Clare Eames. Miss Eames, of course, had 
to follow the Drinkwater text; all she 
could do was to shift the emphasis. But 
in such matters the emphasis is sover- 
eign; the emphasis is the character. This 
Mary Stuart is a woman entirely natural 
if we forget the history, and perfectly 
clear if we ignore the explanations. She 
is a queen and she is a woman, and the 
woman and the queen hold each other at 
arm’s length in a considerate and re- 
strained antagonism. The woman flashes 
out in impulse after impulse, yet always 
with a “by your leave” or “saving your 
reverence” to the queen. Her dignity is 
untouched by acts that would overturn 
the dignity of any other woman, Mary 
Stuart takes a pitcher of wine, delib- 
erately carries it to the window, and 
pours it on the head of the scurrilous and 
jeering Darnley in the courtyard. The 
action would cheapen another queen, be- 
cause that other queen would put her 
whole soul into it; Mary Stuart deputes 
a fraction of herself for the performance 
of the act, and the rest of her, which is 
the most of her, watches the prank from 
the platform of an ironic tranquillity. 
There is a provisionality, an air of epi- 
sode, in all she says and does, in the 
proud impatience and in the prouder pa- 
tience which is its bound and curb. Her 
acts and words are skirmishes of detach- 
ments in which the main body, drawn up 
tranquilly and watchfully under arms, 
declines to participate. In a way this is 
adverse to drama, at least to situation in 
drama. The immediate question is the 
life of Rizzio. Rizzio is nothing in him- 
self; he is almost nothing to Mary: an 


_ issue in which her stake is so slight hardly 
_ affects us, or affects us only through our 


memories of earlier writers who made 
Rizzio precious in her sight. 
We feel that this Mary Stuart might 
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Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, author of “The Three Taverns,” 
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by Avon enlists the reader’s sympathy and prepares the way for a 
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By Clemence Dane 


The skill that appeared in “Legend,” one of the literary achieve- 
ments of last year, is again shown in this clever play of modern times 
and modern thought. 


A woman, divorced from a man supposed to be insane, is just 
about to remarry when the husband suddenly appears, sane, and deeply 
in love with her. This dramatic situation Miss Dane brings to a con- 
clusion with her accustomed finesse. $2.00 


WHAT CHRISTIANITY MEANS TO ME: | 


By Lyman Abbott 


Lyman Abbott, author of “The Great Companion,” “The Other 
Room,” “The Temple,” etc., has himself, given a résumé of his latest 
book: “This volume is an endeavor to state simply and clearly the 
results of sixty years of Bible Study, and more than sixty years of 
Christian experience.” “What Christianity Means to Me” evinces pro- 
found thinking and is well worth reading. $1.75 
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The first volume in Ohe Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare 
Cloth. 16mo. $1.40 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Mr. J. Dover Wilson, who have 
edited the book and written the introduction, notes and glossary, have 
combined with Mr. Harold Child, who has contributed a stage history 
of the play, to give the public a truer and more conservative text. 
Also, for the first time, these men have placed the dramatic punctu- 
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The publication of “The Tempest” as the first volume in The 
Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare, is a notable event especially grati- 
fying to Shakespeare lovers. 


These books may be bought of your bookseller or ordered direct from the publisher 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Publishers 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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be capable of either crimes or magnanim- 
ities, but that crimes and magnanim- 
ities alike would hang upon her with a 
certain looseness or inconsequence. Good 
or evil characterizes other people; Mary 
Stuart would characterize good or evil. 
We doubt if she will carry her points; 
mistress of the occasion she will in- 
fallibly be, but she will likewise be the 
situation’s vassal. In her keen colloquy 
with Randolph, the English ambassador, 
(pregnantly and savorously acted by Mr. 
Leslie Palmer) we divine that hers will 
be the predominance and his the victory. 
Her will is Rizzio’s life, Darnley’s will 
is his death, and the dense will, immov- 
able because stockish, triumphs over the 
astute will that is supple and elastic as a 
spring. Miss Clare Eames gave us all 
these things with consummate and rare 
intelligence. She gave us so much that we 
ceased to care if the witchery lay rather 
in the mind than in the person, and if 
her Mary Stuart in 1566 was surprisingly 
ripe for a woman born in 1542. 

The acting in general was of dis- 
tinguished merit, and of distinguished 
consonance in merit; it was of a high, 
grave cast, scarcely known in New York, 
with intonations fit for archways to pro- 
long or tapestries to smother. Darnley 
was an oaf and Bothwell a bravo, as his- 
tory enjoins, but neither was oaf or bravo 
as the footman understands those terms. 
There is a delicate view of all things, 
even of coarseness. Whether “Mary Stu- 
art” with all these advantages will an- 
chor itself in our city is a question; if 
there were a Higher New York, corres- 
pondent to the Greater, its prospects 
would be greatly brightened. 


Mr. Vincent Lawrence’s “Ghost Be- 
tween,’”’ which began a promising career 
last week in the 39th Street Theatre, af- 
fords material for an amusing and ex- 
ceptionally profitable study. It is not a 
very good play, but there is a very good 
play inside it, which only needs to be 
cleared of its Broadway bedizenments and 
incrustations to disclose in Mr. Vincent 
Lawrence both a shrewd playwright and a 
skilled psychologist. It is a play of three 
characters, and the acting, in the hands 
of Mr. Arthur Byron, Miss Laura Walker, 
and Mr. Glenn Anders, comes up to the 
New York standard without giving that 
standard the discomfort of feeling itself 
in any way surpassed. I propose to tell 
the story as it might have been, and 
very probably was, in Mr. Lawrence’s 
mind at the outset, and then to show 
what becomes of discerning and artistic 
plays in the whirligig of Broadway. 

A woman, left solitary and penniless 
by the death of an adored husband, re- 
solves on undying loyalty to the dead, 
and sustains that resolve through two 
years of heroic endurance as trodden 
shopgirl and forlorn boarder in the in- 
clement districts of New York. A 
wealthy physician, who loves her de- 
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votedly, respects her vow, and pities her 
desolation, offers her the relief and se- 
curity of a purely formal marriage. The 
woman, decoyed by Paris gowns and 
limousines, begins to forget, but the 
husband is all considerate remembrance, 
and the comedy is pushed to the delight- 
ful extreme of her coming to feign a 
grief which she does not feel out of 
respect for his respect for the mem- 
ory of her departed idol. The next stroke 
is also winning. Tired of the dead hus- 
band and of the living husband’s incor- 
rigible commiseration of the dead, the 
wife suffers herself to be momentarily at- 
tracted to youthful cheer and exuberant 
vivacity in the person of her husband’s 
rakish friend. The husband is informed 
of this tentative attraction, and the sur- 
prise and comic triumph of the play is 
the welcome that he gives to this catas- 
trophe. His wife is free from her bond- 
age to the mausoleum, and he is indul- 
gent—nay, he is grateful and cordial—to 
the young springal, who, having swept 
his dead rival from his path, interposes 
nothing but his pinchbeck self between 
him and the conquest of the woman he 
adores. It need hardly be said that the 
conquest is neither dubious nor slow. 


Now what has Mr. Lawrence, the 
Broadway playwright, done with these 
excellent materials which Mr. Lawrence, 
the psychologist and artist, has offered 
to his hands? First of all, he makes the 
woman’s consent to the nominal marriage 
unbelievably and indecorously facile. A 
quarter of an hour’s by no means irre- 
sistible persuasion induces her to put 
aside the form of loyalty which is dear 
even to those to whom the substance of 
loyalty is dearer. Secondly, he allows 
six months of comfort to obliterate a de- 
votion which had stood intact against 
two years of hardship. Third, he wants 
a funmaker, and, since in this three-part 
play there is no real place for a fun- 
maker, he forces that office upon the 
young man who makes love to the wife. 
He is made a buffoon and a bounder of 
a type so low that his vulgarity spreads 
like a taint to the physician who accepts 
his friendship and the wife who tolerates 
the first advances of his treacherous and 
greedy love. Last of all, when Mr. Law- 
rence is called upon for the very delicate 
office of portraying the joy of the hus- 
band in the discovery of the presence of 
a rival, he sets that husband to the per- 
formance of antics that remind one of a 
featherheaded young collegian in the 
demonstrations that follow a college vic- 
tory in football. The play, like the wife, 
has fallen away from its first ideal, and 
each may find comfort or profit in the 
substitution. But there will be a critic 
or a dreamer here and there in the 
audience who will think mournfully of 
the discarded play and the forgotten hus- 
band. 

O. W. FIRKINS | 
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Music 


The Flagler Music Prizes— 
Mengelberg’s Farewell 


IVILIZATION in this country has 
thus far hit upon few ways of help- 
ing art. Those who can do so buy the 
works of painters. Those who so choose 
pay to hear symphonies and operas. 
Apart from this, a prize is sometimes 
offered for the best play or score or 
drama sent in to some jury. 

Such casual aids, or, if you will, such 
casual urges, may do a little here and 
there to keep a spark of hope alive in 
the art world. But to musicians—and, 
in some degree, to artists of all kinds, 
including writers, sculptors, painters, 
and the rest—they seem distressingly in- — 
adequate. Composers, for example, be- 
ing almost always poor till they win 
fame, need the assistance of great free 
academies in which they can be taught © 
technique. They need some fund which 
will allow them to get what they may 
compose performed and published. They 
need money to get copies of their works 
made—an important item. And, lastly, 
they need sympathetic criticism. 

The Flagler prizes can accomplish 
something. But, by comparison with 
what should be held out to spur and 
cheer our young musicians, they seem 
trifles. As things go, none the less, they 
should be welcomed with respectful 
gratitude when they reveal to us some 
artist of real merit. 

While Louis Gruenberg was well 
known to many friends, until he won the 
Flagler thousand dollar prize for the — 
best symphony by an American, his very 
name was strange to Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, who announced the award. And 
yet for years he had been toiling rather 
steadily, now as accompanist to Eddy 
Brown or Thibaut or Caruso, now as a 
soloist. It gave me pleasure to tell Mr. 
Damrosch a few nights ago that Louis 
Gruenberg was not only a pupil of 
Busoni, but also a collaborator with that 
famous artist on a one-act opera. Busoni 
had contributed the libretto, and Louis 
Gruenberg had composed the score. It 
may be added that the title of this opera 
is “The Bride of the Gods.” Besides 
this, he had written works for piano and 
put his name (not over-willingly) to a 
musical comedy produced on Broadway. 
At present he is busily engaged on a new > 
fairy opera, which may some day be 
offered to a New York manager. A year 
ago, like others I could name, he saw 
no prospect of attracting serious notice 
in the field of art. Now, thanks to Mr. 
Flagler’s liberality, he has his chance. 
What he will do with it we shall know 
later. His symphonic poem will be per- 
formed next season. 

The composer has a harder row to hoe 
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here than the painter. He can not hang 
his symphony on a gallery wall or get 


a hearing for it till he has the where- The New York Trust Company 
withal (six or eight hundred dollars) to 


and 
have his orchestra parts nicely copied : : J Lee 
out for him. Nor, even should his work The Liberty National Bank of New York 
then be accepted, can he expect more than 


& crust of bread—and fame as a reward have been consolidated under the name of 
for a year’s labor. But for the thousand . 
dollar prize awarded him, the Flagler The New York Tru St Company 
laureate might have lost, instead of 

gained, by what may, or may not, be a 


Capital $10,000,000 
NS aay st aan Beier 9 Surplus and Undivided Profits 16,000,000 
of music in this country is a great Na- 
| tional Conservatory. And, as a stopgap As a result of this merger, the New York ‘Trust Company 
till that comes, there should be a suf- is able to offer the specialized commercial foreign and domes- 
_ ficient fund provided somehow to enable tic banking facilities of the Liberty National Bank in addition 
_ young composers of real talent to be to the successful trust experience of the New York Trust 
judged and heard. Company. 
| The transports of the crowd which pan ae 
bade Godspeed to Willem Mengelberg Main Office : 2 i : 
_ would have been more impressive had Liberty Office: ‘120 Broadway ; 
_ they not been preceded by such strange Fifth Avenue Office: Fifth Avenue at 57th Street 
indifference. It was not till the talented aa eunne 
little Dutchman neared the last of eee, oe Pi eh eee oe DARWIN P, KINGSLEY 
many concerts he had directed that he MORTIMER N. BUCKNER RUSSELL H. DUNHAM EDWARD E. sera 
was recognized as a remarkable con- THOMAS COCHRAN rer tete pera lS Beane wit tae 
7 >. COLGATE jo ‘ I , s 
ductor. What he will say of us when SUNG @ Conon HARVEY D. GIBSON EDWARD S, MOORE 
he gets back to Holland no one knows. ALFRED A. COOK THOMAS A, GILLESPIE ee aN rare 
But h ill i i ; ARTHUR J, CUMNOCK CHARLES HAYDEN GRA M.-P. 
ut he will probably, in private or in Rae CUTLER LYMAN N. HINE HENRY C. PHIPPS 
public, have strange tales to tell. Week HENRY P. DAVISON F, N. HOFFSTOT es RIECKS 
after week, he did his finest to delight ay ee ba ER dae da fa : 
, 


us; not, maybe, always making up his 
programme wisely, from our New York 
point of view, but always spurring on his 
orchestra to efforts of which, but for 
him, it, would have been incapable. 
It is no, secret that Mr. Mengelberg 5 e 
was disheartened for a time by the de- h | h d a 
ficiencies he found in his musicians. He ] | d Usiness men are red Mm 
had expected to direct a first-rate or- 
chestra. He had not come here, as he 
said bitterly, “to teach his men five- 
finger exercises.” In the first bar of the 
first work he had to interpret, a horn 
went wrong. Time and again his wood- 
winds played him tricks. Nor were his : 4 
strings exactly what they should have Among the more widely read books are: 
been. By dogged pains and patience he ; 
at last did whip the National Symphony Imagination in Business, LL. F. Deland. 
Orchestra into fair shape. And from the 
outset he was a great inspiration. 
a se ane ae te rs Influencing Men in Business, W. D. Scott, Ph.D. 


made up, for the most part, of well-worn Personal Administration, ©. Tead and H. C. Metcalf, Ph.D. 
works. Bach’s beautiful B-minor Suite, ‘ : 
The Outline of History, H. G. Wells. (2 vol.) 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 


Reports from executives and business managers seouetont ie 
country indicate that much time is being devoted to the rea = 
of books bearing on the various phases of business and genera 
economic conditions. 


Elements of Marketing, P. T. Cherington. 


Liszt’s “Preludes,” the “Death and 
Transfiguration” tone-poem of Richard 
Strauss, the “Lohengrin” prelude and 


= : t, Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 
the “Tannhauser” overture. Often dur- SA Book Departmen ain 
ing the performance the conductor was SRVAV ETS) — GOOD BOOK EACH WEEK” 
applauded; while at the end the audience Ba READ ON. 


—which, for once, filled all the Carnegie 
Hall seats—broke into stormy and en- 
thusiastic cheers. 

Next season New York will see Mr. 
Mengelberg not as a conductor of the Na- 
tional Symphony, but as the “guest di- 
rector” of the re-organized Philharmonic. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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Democracy and 


the Human Equation 


By ALLEYNE IRELAND 
This is no dry analysis of the structure 


of democratic institutions, but a vivid 
and arresting discussion of the vital 
problem of whether or not democratic 
methods can yield an efficient admin- 
istration of public business. 

$2.00 at any bookstore. 
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in R a green hand in diplomacy, 

Secretary Hughes is doing pretty 
well. Close on the heels of a declara- 
tion of policy towards Russia which 
was a model at once of brevity and of 
effectiveness, comes the reply to Dr. 
Simons, which is equally marked by 
those qualities. Nor are these the only 
characteristics by which they are dis- 
tinguished. It may almost be con- 
jectured that the habit, traditional in 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, of which Mr. Hughes was for 
some years one of the most important 
members, of covering in a decision all 
that is necessary for the purpose 
while carefully abstaining from cov- 
ering anything more, has been in- 
stinctively followed by the Secretary 
of State in these two significant pro- 
nouncements. When Mr. Hughes lays 
down the essentials of the law to Dr. 
Simons in saying that “this Govern- 
ment stands with the Governments of 
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the Allies in holding Germany re- 


sponsible for the war and thus mor- 
ally bound_to make reparation as far 
as may be possible,” he puts the case 
at rest so far as it can be put at rest 
by a mere statement of position; and 
having done that, he abstains from 
rubbing it in by adding anything cal- 
culated to accentuate disappointment 
or to provoke resentment. As much 
of friendliness as is consistent with 
firmness is woven into the statement, 
which is thus calculated to promote 
the chances of settlement without 
raising false hopes in Germany or 
weakening the morale of her oppo- 
nents. 


|) Ate misgovernment, which 

was for many decades one of the 
leading subjects of public thought in 
this country, but which has now for a 
number of years been in the back- 
ground, promises to come to the front 
again in the shape of a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Hylan administra- 
tion in New York City by a com- 
mittee of the New York Legislature. 
The story of progress in the govern- 
ment of our cities during the past 
twenty years has been one of the 
most encouraging features of our po- 
litical history. That story was rudely 
interrupted in the great metropolis 
when Mayor Mitchel, who had deserv- 
edly won the title of the best Mayor 
New York had ever had, was over- 
whelmingly defeated four years ago, 
and a Tammany Mayor wholly want- 
ing in every quality that should dis- 
tinguish the head of a great city was 
elected in his stead. The causes of 
that defeat were many and complex; 
the only comfort that could be found 
in the situation was that good 
government had been overthrown, in 
part through want of good judgment 
and effective codperation among its 
friends, in part as the result of pe- 
culiar personal enmities incurred by 
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Mayor Mitchel, and in part through 
causes having nothing to do with city 
government at all—in a word, that 
there was not a straight-out fight be- 
tween Tammany and anti-Tammany. 
It is to be hoped that the experience 
of these four years, illuminated as it 
will be by the investigation of the 
Legislative committee, will bring 
about a reversal of the melancholy 
verdict of 1917. In matters of city 
government New York has been to the 
rest of the country by turns a warn- 
ing and an example, and its influence 
in both ways has been of powerful ef- 
fect. Let us hope that the people of 
our greatest city will brace up this 
summer and turn their good side to 
the front. 


OVERNOR MILLER, who has 
urged and signed the prohibition 
enforcement bills passed by the New 
York Legislature, is on impregnable 
ground when he insists that the law 
should be enforced and that its whole- 
sale violation is a public disgrace. But 
he is not so happy in his frequently 
reiterated assertion of one of the 
reasons that he assigns for the en- 
forcement of the law. ‘‘The way to 
find out,” he says, “what sort of law 
the people want to have is to enforce 
the law that we have got. Ifa law is 
bad, enforcement of it would demon- 
strate its badness.” The most rad- 
ical vice of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is that, whatever else may be 
said for its enforcement, this stand- 
ard maxim of law making and law 
administration, this doctrine of every- 
day common sense, fails to apply. 
Even a Federal statute enacting 
nation-wide prohibition would be 
open to the objection that it fails to 
allow for the operation of public 
sentiment in the vastly varied com- 
munities which make up this 
great country; but the imbedding of 
prohibition in the Constitution puts 
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it out of the power even of the people 
of the whole country, in any ordinary 
way, to change the law if they should 
come to the conclusion that it ought 
to be changed. Indeed it is exceed- 
ingly probable that the toleration so 
extensively shown by perfectly rep- 
utable and public-spirited citizens 
towards violations of the prohibition 
law, and towards laxity in its enforce- 
ment, is due to their realization of the 
fact that repeal or amendment has 
been placed beyond the reach of the 
normal processes of democratic gov- 
ernment. : 


Re is again confronted by a 
coal strike which is much more 
than a mere industrial dispute. In 
past years, the miners were the first 
among the wage earners to organize, 
and their unions were regarded as the 
aristocracy of labor. Like other aris- 
tocracies, they exercized a steadying 
influence on the rest of the trade or- 
ganizations, which were still strug- 
gling to their feet. They were Lib- 
erals then, and their leader, Thomas 
Burt, served in the Government of 
Mr. Gladstone. Since then a great 
change has taken place of which there 
were symptoms even before the war. 
The more cautious mining areas were 
drawn into one national Federation 
where they could be out-voted and 
out-persuaded by the more advanced 
sections, like the Scottish miners, led 
by the pacifist Robert Smillie—a man 
who failed of securing entrance into 
the House of Commons, where per- 
haps his extreme tendencies would 
have been toned down. From the 
eight-hour day, when secured, and an 
immensely increased schedule of 
wages, the miners passed to a demand 
for outright nationalization, on which 
issue, since the armistice, they have 
had one fierce struggle already with 
the Lloyd George Coalition. 


4 eee previous crisis was settled by 

a reference of the dispute to a 
Commission presided over by Mr. 
Justice Sankey, whose report, greatly 
to the embarrassment of the Cabinet, 
favored the retention of the mines by 
the state. Mr. Lloyd George was pre- 
pared to buy out mining royalties, as 
received by landlords, but his Con- 
servative supporters will not allow 


him to take over the actual working 
of the pits as a permanent piece of 
state socialism. The objections are 
two—the fear of wage demands on 
the Treasury and the difficulty of 
speculating with public funds on new 
mines or extensions of old mines. 
The miners continue dissatisfied, and 
last year threatened a strike on the 
question whether the immense but 
temporary profits on coal exported to 
France and Italy should be used to re- 
lieve taxation or divided between 
wages and the public who had to pay 
high prices for domestic coal. After 
a show of resistance, Mr. Lloyd 
George in effect surrendered, only 
stipulating that the increases in taxes 
be subject to a maintenance of out- 
put, which had declined steadily with 
every advance of pay. The output has 
been barely sustained since this com- 
promise and export has fallen off, 
partly because France is beginning to 
receive coal from the German fields. 
Hence the present trouble—a demand 
for nationalization covering a veiled 
protest against deflated wages. 


HE threat to call off surface-men 

as well as hewers means, if put 
through, that the mines will be 
flooded. However, it appears to be 
possible in most cases to supply work- 
ers for the pumping stations from 
volunteer labor, of which, with un- 
employment already so serious, there 
is an ample supply. The Government 
will merely defend this labor with the 
forces of the Crown, and will not at- 
tempt to use those forces—the Army 
and Navy—except for such distinc- 
tively police work. A coal strike takes 
longer than a railway strike to make 
itself felt. Warmer weather is to be 
anticipated, and large stocks had 
been accumulated in advance. The 
railwaymen, who struck some months 
ago, appealed to the miners to help 
them, but the miners refused; and the 
railwaymen may remember this dis- 
appointment, now that the position is 
reversed. 


HE miners have exhibited a selfish- 
ness in peace which contrasts 
strangely with their heroism in war. 
They are hitting all other workers. 
They are driving the unemployed 
deeper into the morass of discourage- 


ment, and they are hampering the 
country’s foreign trade. For their 
conduct there is no defense, and not 
even a passable excuse. Controlling 
the source of industry, they have as- 
sumed a caste autocracy which men- 
aces the entire nation, and their only 
motive is a personal advantage at the 
expense of their less fortunately 
placed neighbors. 


poe has a special interest in 

the recognition of the Soviet 
Government by the great Powers— 
at least such is the view of the leading 
Polish newspapers, both radical and 
conservative. Their line of reasoning 
is simple and naive, even if it exposes 
a background of national cynicism. In 
the words of the radical newspaper, 
Narod: 


In case of the fall of the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment, Poland will be faced with new politi- 
cal difficulties and prospects of a new: war. 
It is obvious that the boundary line which 
Poland obtained at Riga will not be recognized 
by any other Russian Government. Our inter- 
est demands that the Bolsheviki remain in 
power at least until such time as the Peace of 
Riga’ shall have been definitely ratified. 


The same view is held by the conserv- 
ative Warsaw Gazette, which desires 
that the Soviet Government remain 
in power a certain length of time 
after ratification so that the treaty 
may directly or indirectly receive 
formal international recognition. In 
other words, Polish opinion, though 
cognizant of the inhuman and de- 
structive character of the Bolshevik 
régime, is frankly speculating on the 
continuance of that régime and the 
consequent weakness and helplessness 
of Russia in order to safeguard cer- 
tain territorial acquisitions beyond — 
Poland’s ethnic boundaries. This pol- 
icy is shortsighted, especially for a 
country whose own economic and po- 
litical foundations are far from stable, 
and may in the not distant future 
bring some exceedingly unwelcome 
chickens home to roost. This Polish 
policy is strikingly analogous to that 
of some financial groups who are ad- 
vocating the maintenance of an ap- 
parently modified Bolshevik Govern- 
ment—which can only be maintained 
by terror in defiance of popular will 
—as a means of safeguarding to them — 
the possession and operation of vast 
properties acquired by them from the 
Bolsheviks. American capital is not 
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likely to seek investment under such 
conditions of title or of security. 


“WE are not guilty!” cry the Ger- 
man newspapers (mostly owned 
by Herr Stinnes). “We are not 
guilty!” cry Dr. Simons and other 
members of the German Government. 
“We are not guilty!” cry all the re- 
actionaries and militarists. But what 
of the great mass of the German 
people? Evidently German official or 
semi-official propaganda aims_ to 
arouse in the German people a pas- 
sionate conviction that Germany is 
guiltless. Such a conviction, become 


-. universal and fanned into a fanatical 


flame, might have results almost in- 
conceivable. A Holy War waged by 
dervishes with primitive weapons is 
no contemptible thing. Waged by 
the German nation, though but half- 
armed, a Holy War would be scarcely 
less portentous than the French Rev- 
olution. Nothing is impossible to 
propaganda, false as well as true. 
Witness the spread of Islam. What 
we wish for the Germans is an humble 
and a contrite heart, acknowledgment 
of the unprecedented hideousness of 
the crime committed by them, of the 
havoe wrought by them, and a sin- 
cere desire and effort to make atone- 
ment for it. But who within Ger- 
many is going to start a propaganda 
in furtherance of such a change of 
heart, a true propaganda to offset the 
false propaganda which is poisoning 
the German mind? 


gale Japan culminated at 

Tsoushima. The old order pass- 
eth. Will the passage be completed 
without dreadful convulsions? It is 
usual for us to think of the Japanese 
Militarists as merely a sort of Ori- 
ental Prussians. But there must be 
many idealists among them who are 
not to be so classed ; who passionately 
regret the glory that was Nippon; 
who passionately resent our intru- 
sion, loathe the ugly industrialism 
we have imposed on Japan, honestly 
abhor us as Barbarians; who are Mil- 
itarists because they have conceived 
for Japan the role of champion and 
saviour of Oriental culture. Perhaps, 
they vainly think, if Japan can domi- 
nate China and organize her strength, 
the East may expel us, with our in- 
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solence, our vulgarity, our Philistin- 
ism; and the glory that was Nippon 
may be revived. No: the old order 
passeth. Never again those condi- 
tions which made possible Jidai ma- 
kiye and the other Genroku splen- 
dors. 


i is widely believed that all the im- 

portant iron and steel plants of 
Austria are now in German hands, 
and that the Germans are planning 
completely to control all Austrian in- 
dustries. The Supreme Council, sit- 
ting in London, invited Austria to 
send representatives to set forth her 
needs. These gentlemen pleaded for 
long-term state credits. State cred- 
its are not likely, but private concerns 
may be persuaded to extend credits, 
and the bordering states may be pre- 
vailed on to ease up in their custom 
duties. But why all this ado? Will 
not Herr Stinnes provide? 


Slips * has been fairly pacified. 
But still over Italy Communists 
and Fascistt continue at it: shooting, 
bombing, and _ burning. Lenin’s 
agents are extremely active; Count 
Karolyi of Hungary was discovered 
the other day to be one of them. The 
Italian Government wished to treat 
the Count indulgently—merely bounce 
him across the border. Finally Jugo- 
slavia consented to take him in. 


VIDENTLY the outlook for revo- 
lution and proletarian dictator- 
ship in the United States is not prom- 
ising. Some of the experts them- 
selves mournfully admit the fact. 
Lenin, of course, is optimistic, but 
there are others who question his 
judgment. In his letter of remon- 
strance to Serrati, of Italy, last De- 
cember, the Muscovite chief had 
plainly intimated that if the Powers 
blockaded Italy, following a proleta- 
rian revolution, the result would be 
a hastening of the revolution in Eng- 
land, France, and America. Serrati, 
in his reply, expresses strong doubts. 
There is small chance of revolution 
in either France or England, he 
writes, while ‘in the United States 
things are no better. . . . The news 
from that side of the Atlantic is any- 
thing but encouraging.” Petersen, of 
the Socialist Labor party of America, 
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gives similar testimony. In the re- 
cently published formal statement of 
the national executive committee of 
that party, addressed to Lenin, the 
head of the Soviet oligarchy is told 
a number of things which are certi- 
fied to be “‘not excuses, but facts.” 
The main thing is that the general 
conditions of the country have not 
been “productive of a revolutionary 
psychology among the workers.” We 
had suspected as much, and from time 
to time have more or less venture- 
somely expressed an opinion to that 
effect. Not unwelcome, therefore, is 
this confirmation from two acknowl- 
edged authorities on “revolutionary 
psychology.” 


said Wendell Phillips, “is justice. 

. . The nation which, in moments 
when great moral questions disturb 
its peace, consults first for its own 
safety, is atheist and coward, and 
there are three chances out of four 
that it will end by being knave.” As 
with most of the splendidly audacious ~ 
generalizations of the great orator, 
there is, in this dictum, both truth 
and untruth. It is obvious enough 
that justice should be the end and 
aim of government; but it is equally 
obvious that a government too impo- 
tent to assure its own safety can do 
nothing toward the establishment of 
justice. An amazing thing it is to 
find this saying of Phillips’ in com- 
mon use among the pro-Bolsheviks as 
a criticism of the Government of the 
United States. Justice (that is, what- 
ever they happen to mean by .the 
term) comes first, they say, and con- 
siderations of safety come after- 
ward. Yet “safety first’ is the car- 
dinal principle of the Government of 
which they are such fanatical devo- 
tees—the Soviet Government. No 
Government in human history has 
taken such savage means to protect 
itself ; none, in its measures for self- 
protection, has so constantly violated 
the standards of justice of its own 
citizens; and yet all that it has done 
has been wildly applauded by its de- 
fenders as necessary and just. To 
denounce ‘“‘safety first” in America 
while applauding it in Soviet Russia 
is sheer hypocrisy. 


“[ THINK the first duty of society,” 
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Make the Separate 
Peace Harmless! 


[ we are to establish a separate 

peace with Germany on the lines 
of the Knox resolution, as now seems 
almost certain, it is a matter of im- 
measurable importance that the direct 
benefits which it is intended to achieve 
shall not be accompanied by an evil 
that would far transcend those bene- 
fits in magnitude. This journal has 
never favored the separate-peace pro- 
posal; on the other hand, it has never 
given countenance to _ sensational 
views of its iniquity. The Weekly Re- 
view promptly and thoroughly exposed 
the absurdity of the charge made 
against Senator Lodge in this connec- 
tion in the Democratic National plat- 
form—absurdity resting not only on 
the false dating of Mr. Lodge’s de- 
nunciation of a separate peace but 
also upon the grotesque exaggeration 
involved in the character of the charge 
itself. A separate peace, coming not 
only after the conclusion of the 
war but after the baffling com- 
plications caused by the deadlock be- 
tween President and Senate, could 
not, except in the language of 
campaign buncombe, be character- 
ized as a gross act of treason 
to the nation’s allies. But on the 
other hand there was always grave 
danger—and that danger is by no 
means past—that a separate peace 
would further weaken those relations 
with our allies which should have been 
firmly maintained and which had al- 
ready been weakened to a deplorable 
degree. Against this danger it is 
peculiarly necessary to guard in view 
of Germany’s persistent endeavor to 
escape her obligations under the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The declaration which it is expected 
will be added to the resolution, to the 
effect that in any future situation in 
which the peace and safety of the 
nations of Europe shall be threatened 
by militaristic aggression, the United 
States will feel called upon to inter- 
vene for the protection of her own 
safety and that of the world is, in- 
deed, most desirable; but it is far 
from sufficient in view of the imme- 
diate international situation. “It: is 
understood,” says a report of a con- 


versation between M. Viviani and Mr. 
Knox, “that Senator Knox sought to 
make it plain to the distinguished 
Frenchman that it was not the pur- 
pose of the Republican Administra- 
tion advocates of the Knox resolution 
to embark on any project of separate 
peace with a view to leaving’ the 
Allies in the, lurch’; and that Viviani 
told the Senator that until then he 
had not clearly understood the real 
purpose of the separate peace plan. 
Now, what M. Viviani failed to un- 
derstand until it was explained to him 
in a private conversation should be 
made so plain in the resolution itself 
that all the world will understand it. 
Germany must understand beyond 
peradventure, France must under- 
stand in a way that admits of no mis- 
giving, that in reéstablishing the 
state of peace without subscribing to 
the Versailles treaty this country is 
actuated solely by the desire to clear 
up a practical tangle, and that its 
moral support is undeviatingly: with 
the nations whose victory was our 
victory, whose cause was our cause, 
whose rescue from the German men- 
ace was the object for which we 
poured out unstintedly our blood and 
our treasure, and without the assur- 
ance of whose future safety and wel- 
fare the result of these sacrifices 
would be but Dead Sea fruit. 

It would not be difficult to incor- 
porate into the resolution a declara- 
tion which, without truculence but 
with unmistakable firmness, should 
embody this position. Something like 
it is contained in Secretary Hughes’ 
statement in response to Dr. Simons’ 
overtures on the reparation question. 
That statement unflinchingly places 
upon Germany the responsibility for 
the war, and the obligation to make 
reparation to the full extent of her 
ability. The clause we have in mind 
for the resolution could not be firmer 
than this, but it ought to be broader. 
An affirmation of our support of 
the finality of the settlement at Ver- 
sailles, to which only unfortunate cir- 
cumstances prevented us from being 
ourselves a party, would be of infinite 
value in the present situation of Eu- 
rope. With it the separate peace 
would be beneficent not only in the 
results directly aimed at but in its 


influence on the state of the world; 
without it those results would be pur- 
chased at the cost of incalculable 
danger to the world’s well-being. 


The Liberals’ Defi 


“T IBERALS” have now officially 
told the world where it gets off. 

The world, it seems, is still to experi- 
ence the complete making over which 
pacifists have never ceased to blame 
the war for not acccomplishing. That 
there shall be no loophole this time the 
cause of “liberalism” has been placed 
in the care of younger, more energetic 
folk by the formation of an Intercol- 
legiate Liberal Organization. “Lib- 
eralism”’ is not to be deadened by be- 
ing made a part of the college cur- 
riculum—there is to be no chair in 
this subject, Mr. Wells, naturally, 
being the only person qualified to fill 
it acceptably. No, “liberalism” is to 
have the zest of a self-appointed task 
for the student. It is to be the best 
of all indoor sports and, like intercol- 
legiate football, is to have coaches and 
the other apparatus of earnest effort. 
Certainly the 250 student members, 
representing twenty-seven educa- 
tional institutions, intend that the 
public shall take them seriously. For 
ourselves, we can at least express a 
serious doubt as to whether the name 
chosen for the organization is not en- 
tirely misleading. If it is, a huge 
mistake has been made at the very 
start, and well-meaning young men 
and women will soon find themselves 
sailing under false colors—not an en- 
viable position for idealists. The 
word “Liberal” must feel decidedly 
uncomfortable in the company of the 


founders of this stirring movement.. 


What, for instance, has liberalism to 
do with the editor of the Freeman? 
As we recall, it was not many months 
ago that this same editor manfully 
renounced all allegiance to the doc- 
trines of even the most advanced lib- 
erals, saying that, as for him, he was 
a radical. This was as it should be, 
and we rejoiced that one editor of an 
intellectual radical weekly had the wit 
to see that all interests were best 
served by a downright definition of 
his principles. This confession of faith 
was for the general reader, presum- 
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ably a person of such age as to need it 
less than the credulous undergrad- 
uates who will form the bulk of the 
newly founded organization. Does 
Roger N. Baldwin wish to be known 
as a liberal or as a radical? What of 
H. W. L. Dana and Walter Lipp- 
mann? For what promises to be for 


a while at least a spirited debating. 


society, these “liberals” are surpris- 
ingly careless in defining their terms. 

What they are really up to comes 
out clearly enough in some of the 
speeches made at the convention in 
Cambridge. There was that familiar 
figure, John Haynes Holmes, preach- 
ing the necessity of revolution. ‘Long 
years of evolution are gone,” said he, 
“and the period of revolution is 
here.” Like his friends of the New 
Republic and the Nation, he believes 
that the initiation into real liberalism 
must be effected through sticking by 
organized labor to the limit, because, 
evidently, here is already in existence 
a huge brotherhood from which will 
come “a revolution in this country 
which will indeed at last be the com- 
monwealth of man upon earth.” He 
is for “‘the gospel of free soul and of 
love and freedom as the rule of life.” 
There is, of course, nothing new or 
startling in this doctrine, which has 
been going the rounds of the profes- 
sional ‘‘liberals’”—the coaches of the 
new organization—ever since the war 
broke over Europe and they decided 
that the Kaiser was as liberal as the 
King of England. But inside college 
walls some of these statements give 
one pause. ‘Love and freedom,” 
without the corrective of a sturdy 
self-discipline, many will still think 
just the rule of life best calculated to 
launch young men and women on the 
primrose path. 

Searching the reports of the 
speeches made at the convention in 
Cambridge, we have discovered only 
one principle which might not pass 
for orthodox Bolshevism—if such a 
thing exists. This is the right of free 
speech and free assembly, upon which 
so much stress was laid; and as this 
is a right which all “liberals” admit 
that Lenin and Trotsky would be only 
too happy to grant to the multitude 
if they but dared, we may let that 
pass. We have the same beautiful 
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dream which begot the awful night- 
mare of Soviet Russia: the craving 
for a brotherhood of man in which 
the plain people shall rule the earth, 
the proletariat thus supreme, perfect 
justice meted out, and every one priv- 
ileged to revolute whenever he is dis- 
gruntled; in short, a world trans- 
formed by revolution into a state 
wherein love for the underdog of by- 
gone days shall make—underdogs of 
us all. 

The advocates of “liberalism” have 
beyond question turned to a fertile 
field by gaining admittance to the col- 
leges. Undergraduates who think for 
themselves are apt to be the most 
dogmatic “liberals” in existence. 
Then, if ever in their lives, the state 
is thought of as the proper agency to 
correct all evils. Private corpora- 
tions, private property, produce the 
tyrants through whom the masses 
miserably suffer; crime is laid in 
every instance at the door of the cap- 
italist; all human derelicts are the 
innocent victims of our wretched so- 
cial order. Of any responsibility on 
the part of the individual of any class, 
except that of the capitalist, to meet 
his obligations, young men and 
women whose minds and bodies are 
in the expansive stage think little’ or 
nothing at all. No doubt the new 
propaganda will catch on amazingly 
with a considerable group in most col- 
leges. We note that one or two col- 
lege presidents have cast in their lot 
with the founders. But most college 
presidents, we are inclined to believe, 
will view the undertaking with just 
the right satiric smile. For they will 
see that the leaders are largely com- 
posed of pacifists, persons who were 
actually disloyal to their country or 
who continually eased off the case 
against Germany, and, in general, pub- 
lic agitators who refused to acknowl- 
edge that Germany was guilty of an 
enormous crime against civilization. 
Seeing this, most college presidents 
will probably smile at the thought of 
the existence side by side in the col- 
leges of two bodies with such opposite 
views as the Intercollegiate Liberal 
Organization and the American Le- 
gion; and will conclude that the swing 
to radicalism is not as imminent as, 
offhand, one might suppose. 
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Einstein and Curie 


ll is by a happy coincidence that Pro- 

fessor Einstein and Madame Curie 
are simultaneously making their ap- 
pearance in this country ; for it would 
be difficult to find two names upon 
the roll of the world’s scientists to- 
day that are more suggestive of the 
extraordinary character which the de- 
velopment of science has assumed 
within the past quarter-century. The 
quarter-century next preceding that 
was indeed marked by scientific prog- 
ress on an imposing scale; the seven- 
ties and eighties of the nineteenth 
century might fairly be characterized 
as the time in which the triumphs of 
science excited a degree and kind of 
popular interest never before equaled. 
The Darwinian doctrine and the 
science of bacteriology in the domain 
of life, and in that of the general 
laws of matter such splendid ad- 
vances as the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy, the periodic law 
for the chemical elements, stereo- 
chemistry, spectrum analysis, were 
still recent enough to have the bril- 
liancy of new conquests of the human 
mind, and at the same time were so 
abundantly fruitful as to hold out 
the promise of endless progress yet 
to come. But there was a wide- 
spread feeling—entertained by not a 
few of the great scientists themselves 
—that the day of grand epoch-mak- 
ing discoveries was past, and that for 
a long time to come science would 
occupy itself with the task of exploit- 
ing the great conquests already made. 

So far has this forecast been from 
being verified that it may almost be 
said that the opposite is true. Not, 
indeed, that there has been any slack- 
ening of the development of science 
along the paths already opened; but 
the most salient characteristic of the 
recent decades has been the establish- 
ment of revolutionary novelties touch- 
ing the most pervasive of our con- 
ceptions of nature. Revolutionary, to 
be sure, not in the vulgar sense of 
destroying what had gone before; but 
revolutionary in the sense of so deep- 
ening and widening our knowledge as 
to give to what had, humanly speak- 
ing, seemed finalities the character of 
stepping stones towards views far 
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more profound, complex and search- 
ing. The constitution of matter, as 
represented by Dalton’s atomic theory 
and its developments, was a simple 
thing in comparison with what it has 
become as a result of the researches 
in radio activity in which the two 
most conspicuous landmarks are the 
discovery of the Roentgen rays and 
the discovery of radium; and not 
only Newton’s immortal discovery of 
the law of gravitation, but the whole 
of the traditional science of theoret- 
ical mechanics, has in like manner, by 
the researches of Einstein, been re- 
duced from the position of an ap- 
parent finality to that of an imper- 
fect, though potent and indispensable, 
simplification of the facts of the 
universe. 

Similar as, from this broad point 
of view, have been the effects of the 
developments connected with the dis- 
covery of radium and those which at- 
tach to the promulgation of the the- 
ory of relativity, the two discoveries 
belong to wholly different domains 
of human thought, 
the exercise of wholly different kinds 
of intellectual power. Chemical 
research of the character of that in 
which Mme. Curie has shown such 
distinguished talent of course implies 
very high intellectual ability as well 
as infinite persistence and ideal sci- 
entific ardor; but for the making of 
mathematical, and especially mathe- 
matico-physical, discoveries of the 
first order there is call for powers 
more remote from those of the ordi- 
nary man than is the case, we believe, 
in any other domain. The lofty emi- 
nence that Professor Einstein has at- 
tained, and which there is reason to 
believe that he will hold in perpetuity, 
is founded not merely on the far- 
reaching importance of his discovery, 
but on the extraordinary power of 
intellectual penetration which was in- 
dispensable to its attainment. It is 
because of the combination of the 
two factors—the fundamental sig- 
nificance of the result and the pro- 
found difficulty of the achievement— 
that Einstein’s work bids fair to give 
him a place somewhere in that small 
and glorious company at the head of 
which stand the illustrious names of 
Archimedes, Galileo, and Newton. 


ang. turn-on. 


In connection with the development 
of the Einstein theory there is one 
element that is of singular interest. 
Many previous investigations tending 
in its general direction had their 
share in bringing it to birth; but 
there is one factor that entered into 
it which had no express relation to 
physical investigation, and yet with- 
out which it is almost inconceivable 
that the discovery should have been 
made. We refer to the researches of 
pure mathematicians in two domains 
transcending the traditional geom- 
etry of Euclid. One of these is that 
of space of more than three dimen- 
sions. The other is that of space in 
which Euclid’s axiom of parallels is 
not assumed to be true—i. e., in which 
parallel lines do not remain at*a con- 
stant distance apart and the three 
angles of a triangle are not together 
equal to two right angles. For some- 
thing like a hundred years mathema- 
ticians, impelled by the pure ardor of 
intellectual inquiry, had been devot- 
ing more and more attention to these 
subjects; now, all of a sudden, they 
find their place in a theory of the 
actual phenomena of motion in the 
universe of our experience. Hith- 
erto, when pure mathematicians have 
been asked what possible application 
to “realities” there might be in many 
of their recondite researches, and 
have replied that there is no telling 
when a body of mathematical knowl- 
edge pursued simply for the love of 
it may prove to have an application 
to physical facts, they have been able 
to point to only one instance of truly 
impressive character. This was the 
theory of the conic sections, devel- 
oped to a very high point by the an- 
cients, and especially by Apollonius 
of Perga, solely from the desire to 
know all that could be known about 
the curves made when a cone is cut 
by a plane. But these curves, after 
being for two thousand years the ob- 
ject of purely mathematical curiosity, 
suddenly became the centre of our 
knowledge of the universe when 
Kepler identified them with the orbits 
of the planets, and Newton based 
upon Kepler’s discoveries his demon- 
stration of the law of gravitation. 
This remarkable bit of dramatic vin- 
dication for pure mathematics is now 


matched by the emergence of the the- 
ory of hyper-space and of non-Euclid- 
ean geometry in connection with the 
Einstein doctrine of the physical 
universe. 

The true vindication of the pursuit 
of pure mathematics for its own sake 
is, however, far other than any of 
this. For the genuine mathemati- 
cian it lies in the worthiness of the 
search for mathematical knowledge 
as an end in itself—as a department 
of truth that is full of the inspiration 
which lies in scientific harmony and 
poetic beauty. But even for those in 
whose eyes mathematical inquiry is of 
no value except in so far as it may 


lead to a fuller knowledge of the phys- — 


ical universe, the real reason for priz- 
ing mathematical research which 
seems utterly remote from any appli- 
cation is not that what now seems 
impossible of application may—as in 
the two instances above mentioned— 
at some distant day become related to 
our knowledge of the material uni- 
verse. 
instances in which this has happened, 
but for quite a different reason, that 
the pursuit of pure mathematics for 
its own sake has been a potent in- 
fluence in the advancement of science. 
It is because the passion for the dis- 


covery of truth, for the discernment 


of unsuspected harmonies, for tri- 
umph over the obstacles which beset 
the human mind when confronted 
with profound difficulties, is nowhere 
to be seen in a form so intense, and 
of a purity so unalloyed, as in the de- 
voted mathematician; and it is this 
passion which, more than any other 
attribute of the mind, has been the 
fountain of scientific progress. 
prize it wherever it is found, to en- 
courage it as a thing which is its own 
justification, is to keep alive the 


flame of science as nothing else can. 


And one of the chief sources of the 
divine contagion by which that flame 
has been kept alive has been the pur- 
suit of mathematical truth by those 


It is not because of the rare © 


To @ 


to whom it is a sacred object—an ob- 


ject that requires no outside justifica- 


tion, and of which the nobility is — 


sufficiently attested by the illustri- 
ous names which have, almost since 
the dawn of civilization, illumined 
its story. 
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Self- Determining 
Hungary 


ONARCHISM in Europe has re- 
ceived a fresh shock to its pres- 
tige by the pitiable adventure of Karl, 
Ex-Emperor and King. Like a beg- 
gar he knocked at the gate of Hun- 
gary, not realizing that by his act he 
cheapened the crown which he held 
precious. Too impatient to wait for 
the moment—fearful, perhaps, lest it 
should never come—when he could 
affect a pretense of deigning to accept 
the crown from solicitous subjects, 
he became a solicitor himself. De- 
throned royalty loses more than its 
throne by begging for its restitution: 
the reputation for wisdom and self- 
respect which might justify the claim. 
Dionysius the Younger, who was sat- 
isfied to wield the ferule as a school- 
master in Corinth when Syracuse had 
expelled him, was more of a king 
than was Karl when he was refused 
the sceptre by Admiral MHorthy. 
There is, we admit, a possibility 
that we do the Ex-Emperor and King 
an injustice by assuming that he left 
Prangins for Steinamanger unin- 
vited. But if he did receive a call 
from Hungary, the men responsible 
for arousing his expectations of a 
general welcome from the people 
were apparently so small a group that 
it was reckless folly to stake upon 
their support an enterprise beset on 
all sides by impediments and perils. 
For the appearance of the deus ex 
machina to have the desired effect, it 
is necessary that the machine should 
be in perfect working order, and in 
this case there was so little sign of 
its functioning that one wonders 
whether there was any machine at all. 
Now, since on the stage, of both the 
theatre and the world, it is the ma- 
chine that creates the god, the illu- 
sion of a providential agency fell 
flat before an international audience 
the majority of which was hostile to 
the show and determined not to be 
duped in any case. 

The Hungarian people themselves, 
though not ready to support his at- 
tempt, were by no means hostile to it 
in a fundamental sense. The nation 
is confessedly out for a monarchy. 


It is only divided on the question 
whether the monarch is to come into 
power by an act of restoration or by 
a free choice of the people. The ad- 
vocates of a plebiscite are not neces- 
sarily opponents of the Hapsburgs. 
There are many supporters of the old 
dynasty among them who only de- 
mand an election in hope of obtaining 
the people’s sanction of their wish. 
To these adherents Karl’s escapade 
must have seemed ill-timed and likely 
to harm, rather than promote, his 
prospects. And an additional cause 
of disfavor among the very classes 
from whom he expected a welcome 
and support was the uncertainty as 
to his intentions regarding Austria. 
The Hungarian’s loyalty to the Haps- 
burgs does not go to the extent of 
sacrificing his pride in the country’s 
independence to the aggrandizement 
of the monarch’s power. The major- 
ity of his adherents, including the 
present Minister of War in Teleki’s 
Cabinet, General Belicska, an avowed 
Karlist, would make the offer of the 
crown conditional on the King’s waiv- 
ing all claims to the crown of Aus- 
tria. ‘‘We do not want a King,” as 
Belicska once expressed it, “who 
would try to reconstruct Austria at 
the cost of Hungarian blood.” To the 
injury Karl did his cause by his pre- 
mature attempt he added insult to his 
partisans by failing to assure them 
that he aspired to no divided dignity. 

Having thus weakened the support 
of his following by giving them food 
for distrust, he relied on that en- 
feebled support in setting the distrust 
of the Powers, great and small, at 
defiance. He probably thought that 
he could do with impunity what his 
fellow in exile had succeeded in doing 
at Athens. Constantine had been 
warned and threatened by the En- 
tente; and the Entente, disregarded, 
had taken no steps to oust the King 
a second time. But Karl had to 
reckon with yet another group of 
Powers, and what the big Entente 
did not care to do in Greece its little 
sister did without scruple or hesita- 
tion. The joint threat of military ac- 
tion by Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Jugoslavia sufficed to restrict what- 
ever aid his own ambiguity had left 
him in Hungary to the waving of 


flags and a courteous offer of safe 
conduct back across the frontier. 
We heartily welcome this course 
of events for more than one reason. 
For Hungary herself and for the fu- 
ture repose of all too restless Central 
Europe, the return of the Hapsburgs 
to one of their crown-lands would 
have been a calamity. But of greater 
importance even than this negative 
gain is the positive one that the ac- 
tion of the Little Entente has been 
an object-lesson to all supporters of 
the canting crew which exploits the 
doctrine of an absolute right of na- 
tional self-determination as a device 
for keeping the world in a continual 
state of ferment. The radical press 
in this country is sure to hail the 
frustration of a reactionary coup in 
Hungary as a victory for its concep- 
tion of right and justice. But that 
victory was gained by practically re- 
fusing to the Hungarian people the 
opportunity of deciding for or against 
their former King as they thought 
best. This is, of course, a denial of 
their absolute right to self-determina- 
tion; and this wholesome restriction 
of that right was enforced with the 
active help of Czechoslovakia, a so- 
cialistic Republic. But if, on the plea 
of self-protection, Czechoslovakia is 
entitled to some degree of control 
over the internal affairs of her Hun- 
garian neighbor, how can that same 
plea in justice be denied to Great 
Britain with regard to a dangerously 
defiant Ireland? To put the question 
is to answer it. It is a strange incon- 
sistency in the enthusiasts of inter- 
nationalism that they, of all people, 
are always readiest to demand that 
absolute independence of nationalities 
which is irreconcilable with the un- 
escapable interdependence of nations. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
April 1.] 

GREAT BRITAIN: Once more the 
miners are on strike, and once more the 
action of the executives of the railway- 
men and transport workers is awaited 
with anxiety. A royal proclamation has 
announced a State of Emergency in the 
Kingdom, and the provisions of the Par- 
liament Bill passed last October, against 
precisely such a situation as the present 
one, go into effect. The miners’ officials, 
in proclaiming the strike, threatened to 
withdraw the enginemen and pumpmen; 
whose withdrawal would mean flooding 
of the mines, except in so. far as volun- 
teers might avail or unless the Govern- 
ment should put in men. It was thought 
the threat was intended merely to bring 
the Government to its knees; but al- 
ready, it is reported, the enginemen and 
pumpmen have been withdrawn in cer- 
tain districts, with resultant damage es- 
timated at £1,000,000. This is going the 
limit. It might seem that Mr. George 
is justified of his recent words charging 
Labor with revolutionary aims. It is 
probable, however, that, though the 
charge is true as regards most of the 
leaders, it is not true as regards the 
mass of the workmen. Labor self-or- 
ganization always seems to tend to auto- 
cratic control; a paradoxical fact which 
traverses Utopian calculations. ’Tis said 
that if the proposal to flood the mines 
had been honestly submitted to the 
miners’ decision they would have voted 
it down. Moreover, it is said that the 
Engineers’ and Pumpmen’s’ Union, 
affiliated with the Miners’ Federation, 
did not wish to go out, but felt con- 
strained to yield. The miners are strik- 
ing in protest against return of the 
mines to the owners, whereby the in- 
dustry ceases to be insured by the Gov- 
ernment at the taxpayers’ risk, unprofit- 
able mines cease to be subsidized, and 
rates of pay relate themselves to profits 
in this particular industry and to gen- 
eral industrial conditions. However, the 
general question of Nationalization, 
particularly as regards fuel, is not one 
to be discussed in a few sentences. The 
present strike situation is merely a strik- 
ing phase of a very complex problem, 
whose final solution will require the 
heart of a St. Francis with the head of 
a Hamilton. In the meantime, the 
miners’ leaders are not aiding toward a 
satisfactory solution by action which 
tends to destruction of the mines 
(though, if this were carried to the 
limit, it would be a solution), to general 
dislocation of industry, and to terrible 
injury to export trade. 


IRELAND: Lord Talbot is to be 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland under the 
new Government of Ireland Act. He is 
a Norfolk, and so of course a Roman 
Catholic. Prior to the new Act, the Lord 
Lieutenant could not be a Roman Catho- 
lic; the Act removes the disability. The 
appointment of this most prominent of 
English Roman Catholic laymen to the 
chief office in Ireland is a gracious and 
conciliatory thing. 


GERMANY: The other day, reader, 
we read a long and ingenious argument 
by Chancellor Fehrenbach to the effect 
that the thing which most behoves the 
world to-day is to cocker German self- 
esteem, and that such self-esteem may 
not consist with German acknowledge- 
ment of guilt as to the war. Now, if 
Germany is not responsible for the war, 
it were rank injustice to exact repara- 
tion payments. Hrgo; ergo, until we get 
around to apologies and reparation to 
Germany. German self-esteem, we fancy, 
can be very exacting. 


The March riots have petered out. It 
is now an established custom in Germany 
to celebrate blustering March with Red 
riot or Junker coup or both. The per- 
formance this year was below the stand- 
ard; a Muscovite piece very badly trans- 
lated into German. 

Bavaria is proud of the fact that the 
latest Bolshevist menace never “‘touched” 
her. And why? Because the Einwohner- 
wehr remains banded and armed, despite 
Allied threats and prayers from Ber- 
lin. Berlin is continuously apprehensive 
of a Bavarian cowp, and not without 
reason. Had Charles of Hapsburg suc- 
ceeded in his Hungarian adventure, 
there might have been another little 
coup in Munich. 

The Berlin Government having failed 
to turn over certain arms, to dismantle 
certain fortresses on the eastern fron- 
tier, to do this and that required by 
treaty, and having been reminded of its 
delinquencies, replies in a note of the 
usual Borussian insolence, proposing ref- 
erence to arbitration of disarmament 
matters in dispute. Time, more time! 
“Nothing stands but for Time’s scythe 
to mow.” 

HUNGARY: The attempt of Charles 
of Hapsburg to remount the Hungarian 
throne was a complete fiasco. Hungary 
expected and wished to have Charles back 
some time or other; but everyone except 
Charles (and the ladies of the old court) 
saw that it wouldn’t do yet. Hungary 
is still a monarchy of sorts, with Ad- 
miral Horthy as regent. There seems 
no reason to doubt Horthy’s loyalty to 
the Hapsburgs; yet in dark corners and 
behind the arras ’tis whispered that 
Horthy might not be as coy as Julius, 
were a certain little circular bauble of- 


fered him. It is said that the court 
ladies, true to type, spurred Charles on 
to his indiscretion. Charles should by 
now be back in Switzerland. But for 
the court ladies the poor fellow might 
be happy; for, though the valley sheep 
are fatter, the mountain sheep are 
sweeter. 


RUSSIA: A press report cites the 
Soviet Minister to Finland as asserting 
(in a singular jargon) that “the few 
spasmodic events along the Trans-Si- 
berian line have been liquidated,” and 
that there is no longer any interruption 
to traffic anywhere in Russia. 


NEAR EAST: The Greeks captured 
the important railroad points of Eski- 
shehr and Afium-Karahissar, and _ all 
seemed going smoothly for the descend- 
ants of Pericles and Brasidas, when sud- 
denly Mustapha Kemal stopped running, 
turned, and dealt a counter-stroke, with 
result that the Greeks, after suffering 
7,000 casualties, are in full retreat from 
Eskishehr, pursued by the Barbarian 
cavalry. Constantine is reported on his 
way to the front. Whether or no the 
Supreme Council is gratified, is a pleas- 
ant speculation. It seems probable that 
the Turkish success was due to arrival 
of reinforcements from the Armenian 
front. 


THE UNITED STATES: More than 
thirty per cent of Government-owned 
tonnage was tied up on March 14, lack- 
ing cargo. 

Secretary Hughes brusquely ordered 
Panama to accept the White award and 
take action pursuant thereto. He like- 
wise reminded Panama that she is re- 
quired by treaty to refer her interna- . 
tional troubles which cannot be settled 
by ordinary diplomacy to the mediation 
of the United States; the hint was broad 
enough that the League of Nations has 
no place in that galley. The Assembly 
of Panama, convened in special session, 
is hotly debating how reply shall be made > 
to the Hughes note. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The British 
Lord Chancellor is convinced that there 
is no danger of a dry Britain. The Lord 
Chancellor has not met Mrs. ...... or 
Mrs. or Mr. My Lord, 
be not the victim of your incredulity. 
We used to say: “There ain’t no sech 
animals.” We found there are. We are 
now wiser, but much, much sadder. 

The next meeting of the Council of 
the League of Nations will open on June 
6 at Geneva. 

A French chauffeur committed suicide 
the other day because he wrecked his 
employer’s automobile. Could such a 
thing happen out of glorious France? 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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An Open Letter to the Conserva- 
tive Majority 


T the outset I ought to say that I 
write as one of you. The ancient 
Greeks were better philosophers than we 
Americans are, and, man for man, were 
better men. The Romans were better 
lawgivers. The Hebrews were more re- 
ligious. The Germans are certainly more 
painstaking and probably more profound. 
But we belong—at least by virtue of our 
political traditions—to the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and the Anglo-Saxon race has made 
a unique contribution to the accumulated 
wisdom of the world, viz., the develop- 
ment of a special sort of democracy, 
which is exemplified in the system of 
government which our fathers set up in 
the United States. We agree in believ- 
ing that this system of government is, 
all in all, eminently worth preserving. 

But in politics, as in war, it is a great 
deal easier to attack than to defend. Some 
of us have forgotten exactly what it is 
in our institutions that we have reason 
to be grateful for, just as children some- 
times forget what they are crying about, 
though keeping none the less a sense of 
having been wronged. And so our re- 
plies to the attacks of the radicals have 
often been both confused and stupid. 
Among other things, we have sometimes 
answered the charge that our government 
was all wrong in such a way as to sug- 
gest that we believe it to be all right. 
We are likely to fare badly in any argu- 
ment joined on such an issue, because of 
course it is not all right at all, and as 
soon as we attempt to prove that it is we 
are bound to get into all sorts of difficul- 
ties. In point of fact it is full of defects 
and inequalities, but our reply to the 
radicals ought to be simply that it is 
better, both in theory and practice, than 
any substitute they have to offer, and 
that it can be made better still. That 
will be our task to-morrow when we have 
turned progressives, and it will be the 
task of our children as well. To-day our 
principal duty is to hold fast to the es- 
sentials of our own inheritance. 

But it is not only in argument that we 
have been forgetful and stupid. To put 
the matter plainly, I know of no instance 
of a cause as good as ours which has been 
so uniformly misrepresented as ours has 
been, in conduct as well as in debate, dur- 
ing the last two years. And the blame 
for this misrepresentation is, in the last 
analysis, ours and ours alone. Let me il- 
lustrate what I mean by referring to 
events with which most of us are per- 
fectly familiar. 

Last winter the Department of Justice 
began a campaign for the suppression of 
radicalism, which speedily became, in the 
hands of the men who conducted it, the 
most dangerous attack which has been 


made on free speech in the United States 
since the passage of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws in 1798. More recently So- 
cialist newspapers were denied the privi- 
lege of second-class postal rates by arbi- 
trary edict of the Postmaster General. 
More recently still the Assembly of the 
State of New York refused, for a second 
time, to seat duly elected representatives 
of the Socialist party, solely because 
they were Socialists. These things were 
done in the name of Americanism—that 
is, in our name as conservatives—and by 
agencies of our government itself, so 
that it seemed as if they were the fruits 
of the very system which we are seeking 
to preserve. I say “‘seemed,” because in 
the narrow sense in which I am now 
using the word our government changes 
from year to year, almost from day to 
day, and these particular acts were com- 
mitted by groups of men who were placed 
in power directly or indirectly by us and 
could have been removed by us as soon 
as their terms of office expired. But to 
unthinking persons such a distinction 
was by no means obvious. 

Now in this state of affairs it is per- 
fectly clear, for several reasons, that the 
cause of the radicals was not really 
menaced at all. In the first place, all his- 
tory bears witness to the truth of what 
was wittily observed by Justice Holmes 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in declining a recent invitation to 
discuss the subject “Freedom of Speech,” 
that “with effervescing opinions, as with 
the not yet forgotten champagnes, the 
quickest way to let them get flat is to let 
them be exposed to the air.” The Tsars 
of Russia deported all the radicals they 
could lay their hands on for five hundred 
years. It might seem in consequence 
that at the end of that period there would 
have been no radicals left in Russia. But 
the facts show that there are, unhappily, 
almost no conservatives left in Russia. 
Thus it comes about, as the apostle said, 
that the foolishness of God is wiser than 
the wisdom of men. 

Furthermore, the position of the radi- 
cals was strengthened rather than weak- 
ened by repression, because the very fact 
of repression gave color to their repeated 
and continued assertion that the ex- 
istence of a free popular’ govern- 
ment inthe United States is more 
apparent than real. When a man _ says 
that his government is not free, and 
is immediately persecuted—or seems to 
be persecuted—for saying so, it looks 
very much, on the face of things, as if 
he were right in his contention. 

Finally, the success of the radicals was 
not jeopardized by any of the acts of 
which we are speaking, because these 
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acts, though done in our name, were 
thoroughly reactionary in character, and 
the things which were jeopardized by 
them were civil liberty in the first two 
instances cited and representative gov- 
ernment in the third. Now civil liberty 
and representative government are inex- 
tricably bound up with the political ideals 
and traditions of the United States. Our 
ancestors have cherished them on two 
continents and for almost a thousand 
years. If they were to be struck out of 
the framework of our government, there 
would be an end of that government as 
we now know it. In brief, there would 
be an end of the political status quo. But 
the radicals had nothing to fear on that 
account, because the destruction of the 
status quo is the one aim which is held 
by reactionaries and radicals alike. 


In view of all these considerations, it 
would have been very good tactics on our 
part—to say nothing of anything else— 
to have gone to the defense of the radi- 
cals with all the strength we had. If we 
had done so, we could have stopped the 
forces of reaction almost at the outset, 
and our cause would have gained the im- 
mense credit of defeating a menace quite 
as real as that of Bolshevism. It is grati- 
fying to remember that some of our 
leaders and representatives did speak out, 
and speak out plainly. Mr. Hughes and 
others have not minced words about the 
matter of the New York Assembly, and 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia has ended, at least in part, the 
activities of the Department of the Post- 
master General. But most of us were 
guilty of the incredible folly of sitting 
idly by, while a radical minority, many 
of whom were not native-born Americans 
and not a few of whom were not Ameri- 
cans at all, fought the battle of Ameri- 
canism for us. Insofar as they won it, 
we may rejoice with all our hearts at the 
result, but it is impossible not to feel 
that our own authority has been tremen- 
dously discredited by the means through 
which it was accomplished. I have read 
that Mr. Palmer’s chances for the Pres- 
idency were ruined in the end by the 
opposition of the radicals. If Mr. Palmer 
was responsible for the recent policy 
of the Department of Justice, they ought 
to have been ruined at the outset by the 
opposition of us conservatives. 

I have said that the justification of our 
point of view in present-day politics is 
to be found in the fact that the institu- 


tions of the United States exemplify a 


special and unique sort of democracy, 
and further that civil liberty and repre- 
sentative government are inextricably 
bound up with these institutions. Sucha 
statement falls short of the whole truth 
of the matter. Civil liberty and repre- 
sentative government are more than nec- 
essary incidentals of that form of de- 
mocracy which exists in the United 
States. They are in themselves, as all 
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authorities agree, the very essentials of 
its significance and uniqueness, and in 
them is summed up the whole of our con- 
tribution to what the world has learned 
about the science of politics. The Greeks 
knew something about the despotism of 
majorities, if that be democracy, and the 
Germans know something about obedi- 
ence to law, if that be liberty, as a great 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts once said 
it was. But neither the Greeks nor the 
Germans nor any other people have un- 
derstood civil liberty and representative 
government as we have understood them. 


But if civil liberty and representative 
government are the objects of our pe- 
culiar care, they have no place in the 
programme of our adversaries. There is 
surely no need to labor an argument in 
order to show that political reaction 
is necessarily an attack on any sort of 
democracy. It is so as a matter of his- 
torical fact, and by definition as well. 
But so is political revolution, and the 
boldest and most logical of the radical 
propagandists make no effort to con- 
ceal it. ‘The effect of political ma- 
jorities,” says Mr. Levine, “is to hinder 
advance. Socialism must be 
built on ideas and institutions totally 
different from the ideas and institutions 
of democracy.” ‘We reject all legisla- 
tion,” says Bakunin the anarchist, “all 
authority and all influence, even when it 
has proceeded from universal suffrage.” 
“The syndicalist,” says Mr. A. D. Lewis 
in “Syndicalism and the General Strike,” 
“has a contempt for the vulgar idea of 
democracy; the vast unconscious mass is 
not to be taken into account when the 
minority wishes to act so as to benefit it.” 


Language such as this, which at least 
has the merits of clearness and candor, 
might well have come from the lips of 
any one of a dozen benevolent despots in 
history. Indeed, it leaves nothing at 
issue between the syndicalist and any 
despot, benevolent or otherwise, except 
the method of determining the things 
which are likely to prove beneficial to the 
“vast unconscious mass’—in any case 
the views of the mass are not to be con- 
sidered at all. On the other hand, democ- 
racy, which was defined by Lord Morley 
as government by public opinion, can not 
survive except for the existence of a pub- 
lic opinion which is enlightened as well as 
governing. It is the office of civil liberty 
to create such a public opinion, and that 
of representative government to express 
it. If we accepted the premises of Mr. 
Lewis, there could be no logical objection 
to our putting him and all of his fol- 
lowers in jail. It is exactly what they 
would do to us if the destinies of the 
American people were in their hands and 
circumstances made such a course seem 
expedient. But the destinies of the 
American people are in our hands. Just 
here we come, definitely and finally, to 
the parting of the ways. 


For it is manifest that an obligation 
rests upon us which depends on consider- 
ations much deeper than expediency and 
more compelling than an abstract sense 
of fair play—an obligation, moreover, by 
which we alone are bound and which dif- 
fers in kind from any assumed by our 
opponents. We must protect free institu- 
tions at the peril of everything else, be- 
cause free institutions are the fundamen- 
tals of our own case in chief. Without 
them our cause can not prosper or even 
endure. To compass or permit their 


abridgement in the name of saving de- - 


mocracy is suicidal, because it cuts away 
the foundation on which democracy 
stands. It is, politically speaking, the 
sin against the Holy Ghost—democracy 
denying itself. A syndicalist ought to 
be a liberal perhaps, but a democrat must 
be one. 


When, therefore, those who would per- 
suade us to change our form of govern- 
ment have been silenced without due 
process of law, they have suffered noth- 
ing but the personal inconvenience of 
imprisonment or discrimination. But we 
have suffered the moral consequences of 
apostasy. Due process of law is our 
phrase and not theirs. It is we who have 
hitherto asserted the principles which 
make for free speech and a free press, 
and they who have denied them. When 
the Socialists walked out of the New 
York Assembly they had lost nothing but 
their seats. But we had lost, in that par- 
ticular connection, a part of our birth- 
right. It is we and not they who have 
quoted with pride the saying that taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny. 
If Mr. Lewis can persuade a majority of 
our fellow citizens to adopt the tenets of 
syndicalism, no man knows, indeed, what 
the result will be. But we have one abid- 
ing comfort—whatever it is, it will not 
be syndicalism according to his defini- 
tion and it will be democracy according 
to ours. 


All this is neither visionary nor unduly 
optimistic. It is not visionary, because 
it is only a restatement of the axioms 
which underlie every noteworthy politi- 
cal achievement of the Anglo-Saxon race 
from Magna Charta to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. And it is no 
more optimistic than democracy itself. If 
the success of our government depends 
on the ability of the people to govern 
themselves, it is surely a very simple 
thing to say that we, who have staked 
everything on that supposition, ought 
reasonably to act as if we had faith in it. 
For faith, as has been finely said, ‘‘is, on 
the practical side, just the resolution to 
stand or fall by the noblest hypothesis,” 
and, without faith, no hypothesis, even 
though it be true in fact, is worth any- 
thing in practical affairs. The human 
body is really lighter than water, but 
that fact will not help a man who is out 
of his depth and insists on trying to 


walk—he must act as if he believed in the 
laws of physics before the laws of physics 
will help him. In like manner, if we wish 
to justify democracy, it is of first import- 
ance that we give democracy a chance to 
justify itself. 

But is our hypothesis true in fact? I 


have assumed its truth from the outset — 


because I have been writing as a con- 
servative to conservatives, and such an 
assumption is, after all, our only reason 
for being what we are. And yet the 
question is an important one, though the 
issue is not in our keeping. As surely as 
no act of the swimmer could change the 


inevitable result, if the laws of gravity 


were against him instead of being in his 
favor, so surely the deluge impends if 
the promises of democracy are _ill- 
founded. 


Our fathers have proved some of them 
to be true. And how as to.those which re- 
main to be proved by. us and by our chil- 
dren? Well, they still constitute, as it 
seems to me, the noblest hypothesis. For 
democracy implies more than the fitness 
of the people to govern themselves. It 
presupposes a world in which truth, if 
let alone, will in the end prevail over 
error, and righteousness be vindicated. 
Some of you will remember the words of 
Gamaliel. He was speaking of a company 
of men who taught what seemed to be so 
revolutionary a doctrine that certain of 
their countrymen took counsel to slay 
them. “Take heed to yourselves,” he 
said, ““what ye intend to do as touching 
these men. For before these days rose 
up Theudas, boasting himself to be some- 
body; to whom a number of men, about 
four hundred, joined themselves; who 
was slain; and all, as many as obeyed 
him, were scattered, and brought to 
nought. After this man rose up Judas 
of Galilee in the days of the taxing, and 
drew away many people after him; he 
also perished; and all, even as many as 


obeyed him, were dispersed. And now I 


say unto you, refrain from these men 
and let them alone: for if this counsel or 
this work be of men, it will come to 
naught: but if it be of God, ye can not 


overthrow it; lest haply ye be found to . 


fight even against God.” The men to 
whom he referred were progressives 
rather than radicals, because they spoke 
in the name of One who said that He 
came not to destroy but to fulfill. In the 
fullness: of time it was their cause be- 
fore which “‘the prejudices of the Syna- 
gogue, and the doubts of the Academy, 
and the pride of the portico, and the 
fasces of the Lictor and the swords of 
thirty legions were humbled in the 
dust.” Gamaliel was a conservative. The 
fact that he was a conservative at that 
particular time and place shows that he 
lacked vision. But he was a good demo- 
crat for all that, and his doctrine is our 
doctrine. 
F, LYMAN WINDOLPH 
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“Hating” a Social System 


The Views of a Radical 


HERE are many radicals who avow 
with Mr. George Lansbury, the 
sympathetic British socialist, that their 
feeling toward the present social and 
political order is one of “downright 
hatred.” 

When you hate an order, a system, that 
has existed for many decades, if not cen- 
turies, and that admittedly threatens to 
last many decades, if not centuries, more, 
just what do you do? How is the hatred 
expressed? There are, of course, igno- 
rant and foolish Hotspurs who hate the 
men and women whom they regard as 
somehow responsible for the order, and 
who advocate assassination, and violence 
in various other forms, as means of social 
reform. _The thoughtful and experienced 
radical can not entertain such shallow 
notions as these. The social order has its 
But many 
of the beneficiaries are also victims, ac- 
cording to radicals, at least from an 
intellectual, moral, and truly human point 
of view. Men have bodies to feed and 
protect, but they also have minds and 
souls. Who has forgotten Oscar Wilde’s 
eloquent essay on “The Soul of Man 
Under Socialism’? And have not less 
literary and artistic radicals—socialists, 
anarchists, syndicalists—protested again 
and again that they are not grossly 
materialistic, do not overestimate the 
importance of physical well-being, and 
are fully aware of the infinitely superior 
value of “things of the spirit”—enjoy- 
ment of literature, art, science, philos- 
ophy, contemplation of beauty? If, then, 
many rich and prosperous men are intel- 
lectually destitute and morally degraded, 
how can we hate them as “beneficiaries” 
of the evils and injustices of the present 
order? Are we not rather to pity them 
and treat them as victims, even though 
they have motor cars, fine houses, boxes 
at the opera, and more money than they 
know what to do with? Why is the pro- 
letarian a greater victim than the mil- 
lionaire who has gained everything while 
losing his soul, and his capacity for high 
thinking and noble emotions? 

But, aside from these considerations, 
how can any intelligent evolutionist hold 
any group of persons “responsible” for a 
great social order? Is Capitalism the 
cruel, malign invention of a few pluto- 
crats? Is it maintained by the selfish- 
ness and greed of the employing class? 
Are the captains of industry, as a rule, 
more stubborn, perverse, brutal, callous 
than the men they direct and rule? Is 
the individual capitalist a sinner and the 
individual workman or clerk a saint? 

Surely, to ask these questions is to 
answer them. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of those who live and work under 


the present social order believe in it, have 
no real conception of a better one, and 
hardly realize that a different social order 
preceded it. 

A social order, from the scientific and 
evolutional point of view—and there is 
no other point of view worthy of atten- 
tion—is the product of many forces and 
factors, some of them physical and tech- 
nical, others moral. It is foolish to praise 
any class or group for the virtues of a 
social order and foolish to blame another 
class or group for its vices and faults. A 
social order is a great fact. It is a fact 
to be studied in the light of other facts— 
the advantages it confers, the evils it 
inflicts, the possibilities of improving it 
and making it more consonant with our 
ideas of justice, humanity, fitness. 

The defenders of a social order may 
be perfectly sincere in holding it to be 
the lesser evil, if not the greater available 
good. Or they may be blind to its short- 
comings. Or they may be too ignorant 
of the past and too preoccupied with the 
routine of the present to do justice to the 
most penetrating criticisms of the social 
order. 

Mr. Lansbury affirms that socialist and 
communist radicals are “people who are 
full of the spirit of brotherhood and 
love.” All of them? Hardly. Radicals 
who dream of and invoke the spirit of 
brotherhood may be as cruel, as ferocious, 
as ruthless in their actions, whether in 
power or in opposition, as the most re- 
actionary guardians of the existing law 
and order. Is it necessary to refer to 
the French Terror, or to the excesses of 
the dogmatic Russian Bolshevik chiefs? 

On the other hand, the most inveterate 
of conservatives who reject socialism, 
communism, and anarchism as idle “pa- 
per schemes” may be full of the spirit of 
brotherhood and love, though they neces- 
sarily manifest it in ways that are not 
approved, but sneered at, by intemperate 
radicals. 

_ Again, will any sane observer cuntend 


that radical writers and editors are more: 


tolerant, more ‘candid, more truthful, 
more scrupulous than conservative and 
moderate writers and editors? 

Let us clear our minds of cant. There 
are many radicals who are as ignorant as 
they are mean and venomous, and as 
malicious as they are ignorant. Such 
often mistake their prejudices and 
hatreds for passionate love of justice and 
righteousness, and some of them do not 
even make that mistake. They know the 
hollowness of their professions. 

No, it is impossible to hate a social 
order. You hate wrong and_injus- 
tice, and you are bound to do what is 
humanly possible to improve the order 
you criticize for its elements of wrong 
and injustice. But no order known to 


history was better than the one we are 
now asked to hate and destroy, and we 
can not be cocksure that the next social 
order will in every respect represent a 
notable advance over the present one. 
All we really know is that, as Professor 
Huxley said, we should vray for a colli- 
sion with some friendly comet that would 
end the career of our earth if we thought 
that the great inequalities and wrongs 
that now exist can never be removed. We 
are painfully conscious of grave prob- 
lems and are working earnestly to find 
solutions for them. Some of us—an ever 
increasing number—think that codpera- 
tive industry is certain to supplant the 
wage system. Many of us think that 
there are in the present order unfair 
special privileges and artificial monopo- 
lies that are incompatible with equality 
of opportunity and of liberty. These 
ideas make us radicals. But they need 
not make us violent enemies of the social 
order that, on the whole, fits present con- 
ditions, ideas, and sentiments better than 
any other order would. After all, if 
we desire to change a social order we 
must first change the ideas and senti- 
ments of hosts of men and women. 

To return to Mr. Lansbury, he admits 
that the world needs a regeneration of 
the individual, a new moral birth, and 
that radical schemes of reform‘ are 
doomed to futility while human nature 
remains what it is. The idea of service 
must, he says, replace the idea of per- 
sonal gain and personal conquest, or the 
vision of a better and happier world is a 
mirage and illusion. 

Now, the Marxians and Bolsheviki 
would indignantly repudiate these “senti- 
mental” admissions—they are manifestly 
bourgeois and Christian. But those 
radicals who are not prepared to swallow 
the gospel of historic materialism and of 
the class struggle for supremacy, and 
who agree with the views innocently and 
inconsistently expressed by Mr. Lans- 
bury, surely must appreciate the glaring 
absurdity of the proposition that a social 
order based on the intelligence and moral 
nature of all but a few of the individuals 
who support it is to be hated and for- 
saken, while the blind, selfish individuals 
who need regeneration are to be loved 
and respected! If you are not justified 
in hating the individuals who need re- 
generation that the social order may be 
improved, you have no justification for 
hatred of the order accepted and sup- 
ported by these individuals. 

The truth is that the sane, construc- 
tive radical assumes cheerfully the bur- 
den of proof against the present social 
order, seeks to make a strong case for 
fundamental reforms, and addresses his 
appeals to reason, to enlightened self- 
interest, and to sympathy and humanity 
alike. He realizes that the great changes 
he favors can not be effected in the time 
allowed by Lenin, or by his teacher, 
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Marx, or by any of those shallow propa- 
gandists who tell their gaping dupes that 
“the present system is on its last legs.” 
He is armed with patience and under- 
standing. He gladly accepts the codper- 
ation of non-radicals who go in his direc- 
tion part of the way. He hates no one 
who does not individually deserve hatred 
for detestable traits of character—and 
he finds such individuals: in all groups 
and schools. 
VICTOR S. YARROS 


John Burroughs 


HE beloved dean of American nature 
writers died on March 29, while 
hurrying home from California. Had he 
lived a few days longer, he would have 
reached his eighty-fourth birthday, for 
he was born at Roxbury, New York, on 
April 3, 1837. Of. his early years the 
present chronicler knows little but that 
he grew up on a farm with his parents, 
went to the country schools, finished at 
the local academy, taught school for 
eight or ten years, and in his early 
thirties went to Washington, where from 
1867 to 1873 he was a clerk in the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Here he wrote the first of those de- 
lightful nature essays for which the 
world has since come to know and love 
him. While “Wake Robin” and “Spring 
at the Capitol” have little to do with the 
work of a young Government clerk, they 
may have some bearing upon the re- 
linquishment of those labors seven years 
after their assumption. At thirty-six he 
went back to the country, and although 
for the next eleven years he acted as an 
examiner of national banks, he was really 
laying the foundations of style and gain- 
ing the field experience that so richly 
bloomed in his subsequent writings. He 
never deserted the close contact with the 
earth for the comforts of the study, and 
as long as he lived he called himself a 
farmer and maintained an active partici- 
pation in all the work of his gardens and 
vineyards. Doubtless, this perpetual 
touch with out-door life contributed in 
large measure to the eternal freshness of 
his writing. His unflagging interest in 
farming is illustrated by a visit he made 
to Ithaca about 1914. The Cornell College 
of Agriculture had held its first “Farm- 
ers’ Week” about 1912, and soon after 
that John Burroughs came to Ithaca to 
attend. “Going to school” he called it. 
He filled his days with attending lectures, 
demonstrations, and group meetings. His 
enthusiasm was as great as that of any 
young farmer present, and his youthful- 
ness of outlook was further attested by 
his delight in the toboggan-slide that had 
been erected for the boys in college, for 
although past seventy-five, he went down 
again and again, greatly exhilarated, and 


a spill and roll at the bottom only added 
zest to his fun. 

Burroughs was not in the least adapt- 
able to a city life. He was a contemplator, 
and required quiet, peace of mind and 
body, leisure to observe, and close contact 
with the earth. The noise and clamor of 
the city put him on edge and exhausted 
him greatly. 

Only in his later life, and rather 
against his will, was Burroughs drawn 
into discussions and controversies in- 
volving the broader and more general 
realm of natural science, for he was 
essentially a writer of “close-ups,” a 
chronicler of the intimate, and had little 
interest in the deeper perspective of 
science. He made of each bird or flower 
or squirrel a personal friend. He wrote 
of the familiar creatures seen daily about 
his house or cabin, and has left a price- 
less record. It was not until he was 
sixty-three that he made his first long 
journey, when Mr. E. H. Harriman 
planned and carried out his expedition to 
Alaska, of which both Mr. Burroughs 
and the writer of this appreciation were 
members—I believe, respectively, the 
oldest and the youngest on the “working 
staff.” It was here that John Burroughs 
and John Muir met, and instantly formed 
an attachment that lasted through their 
lives. We called them always “the two 
Johnnies,” so joyously boyish and en- 
thusiastic were they. Still, most of Mr. 
Burroughs’ interest in new birds seemed 
to centre upon their resemblances to the 
birds of home; the Lapland Longspur 
inspired the lines— 


Surely, I may pause to think 
Of my boyhood’s Bobolink! 


Later on, Burroughs became the close 
and cherished friend of Theodore Roose- 
velt. The two made several trips to- 
gether into the Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
and other parks of the Rockies, and both 
men seem to have been enriched by the 
contact. 

Never at home in town, Burroughs 
built for himself two retreats at 
“Riverby” and at ‘‘Slabsides,” both over- 
looking the Hudson. Here he spent the 
greater part of his time and did much of 
his writing. ‘“Slabsides” became a nature- 
lovers’ Mecca, and in his later years the 
venerable man held “court” here, all 
summer long entertaining pilgrims of all 
sorts and ages, who came to pay rever- 
ence to him. The ease and naturalness 
with which the aged man met these thou- 
sands of visitors was not the least re- 
markable manifestation of his hale and 
rugged nature. It is further remarkable 
that no one, young or old, or rich or 
poor, could feel a moment’s embarrass- 
ment before this genial, kindly, simple 
man; for his manner, his speech, and his 
hospitality were of that direct and kindly 
sort which at once drew a stranger into 
a feeling of friendly intimacy, and the 


visitor, whatever his age or station, left 
with a warm feeling of having made a 
notable friend. 

No clearer light could be thrown upon 
the essential simplicity of Burroughs 
than is shown by his adoration of Walt 
Whitman. Himself an unconscious ex- 
ponent of the utmost simplicity of style 
and the most strict use of words to ex- 
press his exact meaning, he seemed to 
reverence extravagantly the capacity of 
Whitman (whom he always spoke of as 
“Walt’’?) to use words in strange connec- 
tions; and the vagueness which he would 
have scorned in his own writing he 
fairly idolized in his beloved Walt’s. 

It is fortunate that his publishers had 
within his lifetime brought his completed 
works together in several beautiful edi- 
tions, notably the “Riverby Burroughs.” 
Doubtless, too, through the able editor- 
ship of his secretary, his unpublished 
work will be soon made available. It is 
not the least tribute to Burroughs that 
he was able to see in his own lifetime the 
full fruition of his labors and to feel the 
gratitude and love that his fine direct 
writing inspired in the thousands of 
friends who came yearly to his door. 

Louis A. FUERTES 


Correspondence 
Is Falsehood Ever Justifiable? 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In the article on ‘‘Woodrow Wilson,” 
in your issue of March 9, you tell the 
story of a man who, when he was asked 
whether he would tell a lie in order to 
prevent his mother from being murdered, 
replied with indignation: “Do you sup- 


. pose I would let my mother be butchered 


to save my dirty little soul?” Then you 
remark that there are those, though you 
trust they are not many, who think the 
man was wrong; who hold that nothing 
can justify the utterance of a deliberate 
falsehood. And then you proceed to say 
that in any case a departure from one’s 
ideals is universally regarded as justi- 
fiable. But may I call attention to the 
fundamental difference between false- 
hood and departure from ideals? Ideals 
may or may not be true because they 
necessarily vary with circumstances, but 
lying as a deliberate attempt to deceive 
is fundamentally opposed to what is true. 
If, therefore, falsehood is ever justifiable, — 
does it not break down the essential dif- 
ference between right and wrong? For 
my part I will dare to say in the words of 
the title of a book by Dr. H. Clay Trum- 
bull, that “‘a lie is never justifiable.” 
W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS 

Philadelphia, March 14 

[It was precisely the “fundamental 
difference between falsehood and a de- 
parture from ideals’ upon which we our- 
selves insisted in the article—Editors 
THE WEEKLY REVIEW. | 
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Rationalism and Psycho- 
Analysis 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In The Weekly Review of March 9, 
Eugene C. Pomeroy argues that Psycho- 
Analysis is based on Rationalism and 
that I misunderstood Psycho-Analysis. I 
wish to say that in Barbara Low’s book 
on the subject, which is generally re- 
garded as a good exposition of the doc- 
trine, pages 162 and 163, is the emphatic 
statement that Psycho-Analysis, like 
Pragmatism, is “fully armed and militant 
against Rationalism as a pretension and 
a method.” Many other statements in 
the book support this view. 

I do not deny that Psycho-Analysis is 
sound in some respects and is rendering 
benefits within certain limits. I do hold 
that, by its emphasis on _ instincts, 
dreams, and other phases of the sub- 
conscious mind, it seeks to make sub- 
ordinate to them the faculty of rational- 
ity. In Mr. Pomeroy’s mind, Ration- 
alism apparently means the recognition 
of the immanent rationality of the uni- 
verse, the principle of causality, and the 
scientific method. But it must also mean 
the recognition of the predominance of 
reason in human thought and conduct. 
The Rationalists will welcome the aid of 
the Psycho-Analysts. But the latter 
must modify some of their basic assump- 
tions. 

Cyrus H. ESHLEMAN 

Ludington, Mich., March 10 


Terminology and the Open 
Shop 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In questions of popular discussion it is 
practically impossible to determine upon 
terminology which is fool-proof. But 
the terms “open shop” and “closed shop” 
are, notwithstanding your editorial in 
your issue of March 30 and the wisdom 
of the Federal Industrial Relations Com- 
mission, the most precise terms yet de- 
vised in which to express the issue which 
they imply. The issue is as to whether 
employment shall be upon a union or non- 
union basis on the one hand, or upon the 
merits of the job and of the worker on 
the other hand. 

Admitting that the terms “union shop” 
and ‘‘non-union shop” can not be misun- 
derstood, your accurate definition of them 
shows that they fail to express this issue. 
For many years the terms of employment 
of train crews were determined by agree- 
ment between the Railroads and the Four 
Brotherhoods—the aristocracies of labor. 
But such were the wisdom and democracy 
of these labor aristocracies that any man 
of sufficient skill was permitted to work 
at their trades side by side with their 
members without belonging to one or an- 
other of their unions. There was no dis- 


crimination. They were open shops. But 
whether the terms of employment be dic- 
tated by a union or by an employer, or 
be arrived at by agreement between 
them, or be determined by an arbitra- 
tion award, by a caprice or a revelation, 
if there is discrimination, it is the 
closed shop. 

It merely adds confusion, to the ad- 
vantage of those who desire it, to say 
that these terms are not descriptive be- 
cause casual observers do not recognize 
every form of closed shop and that, there- 
fore, there are those who take advantage 
of such stupidity. But what words of 
handy use better describe the issue of 
discrimination than “closed” or ‘‘open’’? 

Murray T. QUIGG 

New York, March 25 


Psychics 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Recently in your columns Prof. Joseph 
Jastrow dismissed the unfortunate Dr. 
Crawford as a victim of either hallucina- 
tion or fraud. At the present time one 
Johnny Coulon in Paris is exhibiting 
certain alleged phenomena quite as 
astonishing as those described by Dr. 
Crawford, and therefore, pending the 
issue of M. Nordmann’s report to the 
Académie des Sciences, it would greatly 
interest some of your readers to hear 
from Prof. Jastrow whether the group 
of French savants now engaged in in- 
vestigating those manifestations are the 
victims of deception or whether Prof. 
Jastrow prefers to withhold his judg- 
ment until he is possessed of more com- 
plete information. 

In the latter event, why could he not 
have reserved his pronouncement in the 
case of Crawford? 

New York, February 25 


Decayed Proof-reading 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

It was a somewhat unusual coincidence 
that, when I consulted a well-known en- 
cyclopedia immediately after reading 
Mr. Gerould’s communication entitled 
“The Decay of Proof-reading,” I should 
be at once confronted, at the very be- 
ginning of the article, by the startling 
compound monstrosity ‘“Snft-wnnded.” 
No, this is not a scientific, psychic, or 
spiritistic neologism; it is nothing more 
than the quite harmless, commonplace 
word ‘‘soft-wooded,” disporting itself in- 
cognito before the disconcerted serious 
reader. 

In newspapers, with their character- 
istically hurried comings and goings, one 
is inclined to accept such disturbing 
phenomena of nonsense with a modicum 
of charity; but in a work of reference, 
laying claim to greater permanence and 


withal bearing the dignified title of en- 
cyclopedia, there is surely little excuse 
for such a confusing, utterly meaningless 
string of letters. 
C. H. IBERSHOFF 
Syracuse, N. Y., March 20 


Pantomime of Modern 
Advantages 


ITHIN the trolley-car we daily learn 
The special benefit of many things, 
From baby-food to cinerary urn 
- The Business-Poet with conviction 
sings. 


The special benefit of many things 
No modern creature could exist with- 
out 
The Business-Poet with conviction sings 
In language that dispels the slightest 
doubt. 


No modern creature could exist without 
The latest news of life in ‘‘Dustless 


Town”; 
In language that dispels the slightest 
doubt 
We read of “Stickem’s Plasters’”’ 
great renown. 
The latest news of life in ‘Dustless 
Town” 
At every turn is thrust upon our 
sight, 
We read of “Stickem’s Plasters” great 
renown 
Each time we cast our eyes from left 
to right. 


At every turn is thrust upon our sight 
“Catt’s Bis-kits, fit for statesmen or 
for geese.” 
Each time we cast our eyes from left to 
right 
Our store of knowledge gains a vast 
increase. 


“Catt’s Bis-kits, fit for statesmen or for 
geese,” 
One must take in to be quite up to 
date; 
Our store of knowledge gains a vast 
increase 
Enlightened by these visions of the 
great. 


One must take in, to be quite up to date 
Through wit and wisdom writ and 
pictured there, 
Enlightened. by these visions of the 
great, 
‘ How one may travel on a single fare. 
Through wit and wisdom writ and pic- 
tured there, 
Within the trolley-car we daily learn 
How one may travel on a single fare, 
From baby-food to cinerary urn! 
CHARLOTTE BECKER 
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New Books and Old 


“TE clever, sweet child, and let who 
will be good,”’ whispered somebody 
to Mr. Philip Guedalla, author of 
“Supers & Supermen” (Knopf), and Mr. 
Guedalla thought that was a bright idea. 
His book ranges, in its brief historical 
and literary essays, from King Alfred to 
Lord Kitchener, from King Louis 
Philippe to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. He classi- 
fies some of them as “Supers” and sub- 
classifies them as “Some Historians,” 
“Some Literary Men,” “Some Turks,” 
“Some Lawyers,” etc. He has separate 
essays upon the greater figures. I wonder 
if Mr. Guedalla ever read Andrew Lang’s 
fairy tale, “Prince Prigio’’? Does he re- 
member the awful fate of the Prince, 
whose spiteful fairy god-mother cursed 
him with being too clever? For the 
author of “Supers & Supermen” can 
write cleverly enough—as his essay upon 
Lord. North and the one called ‘Some 
Lawyers” both prove. But in many 
others he tries too hard; he overworks 
the Wildean impudence, the Shavian 
irreverence, the Chestertonian paradox 
that are the bane of many writers. No- 
body can be continuously saucy for 250 
pages without fatigue. Some of Mr. 
Guedalla’s perverted proverbs are pretty 
bad; early in the book we find ‘one long 
Taine that has no turning” and “kind 
hearts are more than coroners.” This is 
not the wit of an Oxford man, but of the 
music halls. On the other hand, it was 
Lord Bryce who said “Better be flippant 
than dull.” Mr. Guedalla is never dull. 


Gilbert M. Tucker’s “American Eng- 
lish” (Knopf) may be read as a supple- 
ment to H. L. Mencken’s “The American 
Language,” but it is an interesting and 
valuable work in itself, critical and well 
informed. Its chapters on “Exotic 
Americanisms,” “Some Real American- 
isms,” and “‘Misunderstood and Imaginary 
Americanisms” ought to be made re- 
quired reading for English novelists 
who have American characters in their 
stories. The book, as a whole, should be 
part of the office equipment for Punch, 
whose writers have still such a curious 
notion of our use, and abuse, of the 
mother tongue. The chapters which I 
have specified contain vocabularies; 
chapter two is an interesting biblio- 
graphical discussion of ten important 
treatises on American slang and locu- 
tions. There is a still more compre- 
hensive bibliography in the back of the 
book, and an index of words and phrases. 


“The Narrow House” (Boni & Live- 
right), by Evelyn Scott, is a disagree- 
able novel about disagreeable people. It 
is a difficult book to discuss for the 
reason that it is being highly praised by 
the bigoted type of review which pro- 
claims its own liberality, but is really 


hostile to all literature except that of a 
narrow and specialized type. A current 
fallacy, shared by a number of writers, 
that the subject alone is sufficient to 
make any novel important, is responsible 
for a large amount of poor fiction. You 
need not write well, you need not avoid 
tiresome repetition, you may be long- 
winded and sentimental, you may defy 
all standards to which other writers have 
to conform, but if you only insist, strid- 
ently and for weary page after page, 
upon sex and upon sexual images, you 
may win a certain acclaim for your 
“boldness” and for the “significance” of 
your work. The two enemies of literary 
freedom to-day are the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice (which by suppress- 
ing “Jurgen” has raised Mr. James 
Branch Cabell to an eminence he never 
dreamed of, and created hundreds of 
ecstatic admirers who are reading his 
early works of which they would other- 
wise have never heard) and secondarily, 
or perhaps primarily, the writers and 
critics who fail to see that a fourth-rate 
novel is still a fourth-rate novel even 
though it ransacks Krafft-Ebing and 
Havelock Ellis for subjects and brand- 
ishes the lore of gynecology and ob- 
stetrics in every chapter. The fear of 
being called “Puritan” has terrified many 
reviewers; they would be competent to 
assign an Old Sleuth yarn to its proper 
place in literature, but in the presence of 
a “‘sex-novel,” precisely as false to life, 
they are helpless. 


“It Might Have Happened to You” 
(Lane) is a description of Central 
Europe, of Austria, Hungary, and Poland, 
by Coningsby Dawson. It is brief, direct, 
vivid, and terrible. 


Stephen Phillips’s ‘Collected Plays” 
(Macmillan) contains, in one volume, 
“Aylmer’s Secret,” “Ulysses,” “The Sin 
of David,” “Nero,” “Faust,” and “Pietro 
of Siena.” Thus it omits his best play, 
“Paolo and Francesca,” and one of his 
others of, perhaps, second rank— 
“Herod.” His play about the Great War 
(the title escapes me) and _ possibly 
others are also omitted. It is not said 
whether these are to be included in an- 
other volume. But “Ulysses” and “The 
Sin of David” would be enough, to make 
this volume notable. There is a brief 
preface by Stephen Phillips, Junior, with 
some recollections of his father. 


“And all we velvet-jackets mourn his 
loss’—a line from one of Eugene Lee- 
Hamilton’s sonnets, tells of the sorrow 
of the wood-mice, the squirrels, the 
moles, and others when a good friend had 
died. The line may have occurred to 
others beside myself, at the death of John 
Burroughs.’ He would have been the 
first to have denied that any such gen- 
eral sorrow could be felt. He loved 
animals, but he never sentimentalized 


over them. He gave zoology a charm, and 
his studies of nature became literature. 
But he never translated the animal in- 
stinct into human emotion, nor blurred 
the clear line which separates poetry and 
fiction on one side from observation of 
nature on the other. No reader of his 
books will ever be able to see even such 
a humble, absurd, and generally pesti- 
ferous creature as a woodchuck, without 
remembering how. Burroughs loved to 
watch them, and to return to them again 
and again in his writings. 


Captain Tuohy’s “The Secret Corps” 
(Seltzer) is a “tale of ‘intelligence’ on 
all fronts,” a recital, or a narrative in 
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romantic form, of the secret service in © 


the War. The author tells of spying in 
the great cities, at the front, and in 
Greece, Egypt, and other Near Eastern 
countries, where espionage flourishes 
without nurture. It is about bad and 
ugly male spies and about pretty and 
naughty lady spies, and it is altogether 
pleasing; all that a spy book ought to be. 

Books about military intelligence give 
me a sort of vicarious pleasure; they also 
sadden me with the bitter regret for 
what might have been. For I was once 
the Intelligence Officer for a brigade. 
But did I get any secret orders or mis- 


sions? Was I instructed to arrest Cap- ~ 


tain Blank, and rip up his shoes in search 
of enemy plans? Was I detailed to go and 
get into a flirtation with the good-looking 
young lady who assisted the librarian at 
the camp library, and see if she had 
been sent there by the German head- 
quarters? No; I was not. All that I re- 
member being told to do was to present 
the Colonel’s compliments to Major 
Burke and request him to see that the 
ashes and garbage detail from his bat- 


talion report promptly at seven o’clock - 


to-morrow morning. 


“Let us suppose that England had suf- 
fered from an invasion which had dey- 
astated the fair fields and park lanes 
of Kent and Sussex, caused the destruc- 
tion of cathedrals and churches and of 
priceless and _ irreplaceable historic 
monuments which are the pride of the 
country, and also led to shocking and 
even more irreparable loss of life—let 
us imagine all this, I say, and then ask 
whether England would feel quite as 
leniently disposed towards Germany as 
she now evidently does? Might she not 
be even more bitter and irreconcilable 
than is the France of to-day?” 
written evidently before the recent Lon- 
don conference—is from Alfred F. Se- 
ligsberg’s. “Invalid Europe” (Boni & 
Liveright). It is a brief book, founded 
upon recent travel in three or four 
European countries, and marked by an 
evident desire to observe and comment 
with fairness. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Mr. Lansing’s Revelations 


Tue Peace Necotrations. A Personal Narra- 
tive. By Robert Lansing. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

N a sense this book is a personal vin- 

dication, and those who believe that 

by reason of past good intentions or 
present invalidism Mr. Wilson’s course 
at Paris should be exempt from criti- 
cism will resent Mr. Lansing’s revela- 
tions. That, we think, is a narrow view. 
If it chiefly matters to Mr. Lansing that 
he counter the imputation of disloyalty 
under which he was dismissed, it mat- 
ters much more to all of us that the con- 
stantly diverging views of the late Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State be weighed 
on their merits. And here we face no 
merely academic appraisal. The peace 
treaty and the Covenant are still before 
us, and it greatly behooves us to study 
defects, many of which may still be 
remediable. For such a survey Mr. Lan- 
sing’s book affords the necessary basis. 
It gives almost a day-by-day account of 
the entire negotiations. The tone is dis- 
passionate almost to constraint, and with- 
out the recurrent extracts from Mr. Lan- 
sing’s diaries the whole would be as col- 
orless as a lawyer’s brief. 


History affords few parallels to the 
situation between Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Lansing at the Peace Conference. Here 
were the head of a nation and his chief 
minister engaged in a capital negotiation 
concerning which they differed on every 
issue of principle and policy. It was a 
false and impossible situation which 
never should have been allowed to arise. 
The responsibility for it is Mr. Wilson’s. 
Had he made any real preparation for 
his campaign for the League, neither he 
nor Mr. Lansing would have been caught 
in so unnatural a relation. Mr. Lansing 
would have gone long before the ar- 
mistice, and Mr. Wilson would have been 
served by a Secretary of State whose 
mind ran with his own. Having made 
no plan either for the peace treaty or 
the League Covenant, Mr. Wilson took 
Mr. Lansing and the other American 
peace commissioners to Paris as so many 
figureheads. For himself, he trusted to 
his star, as the situation should develop. 
Mr. Lansing at no time enjoyed freedom 
of action. In a lesser matter he would 
naturally have resigned when the Presi- 
dent disregarded both his advice to stay 
in Washington and his official memo- 
randa concerning the treaty and the 
League. But to have resigned immedi- 
ately after the armistice would have seri- 
ously embarrassed the President, while 
subsequent resignation would have been 
a kind of treason. So the impossible sit- 
uation dragged on. Mr. Lansing acted 
well in it, putting up with snubs, sub- 


mitting to his chief against his better 
judgment, ever hoping to do minor and 
incidental good in the negotiations. Mr. 
Wilson acted badly in the situation, 
ignoring to the point of discourtesy not 
only Mr. Lansing but also all American 
advisers who were not mere echoes of 
his own opinions, overworking his own 
personal prestige, dealing only with 
personal favorites and with European 
associates who represented power. The 
League was to depend solely on his 
own highmindedness and will to win, to 
which he did not bring sufficient study, 
or information, or knowledge of diplo- 
macy. 

In the long run, to be sure, it will 
not matter greatly whether Mr. Wilson 
dealt brutally with a loyal associate or 
not. But it matters tremendously that 
Mr. Wilson stubbornly disregarded ad- 
vice from Mr. Lansing which has been 
justified by events. Mr. Lansing declines 
to discuss Mr. Wilson’s character and 
mentality, but there emerges from this 
book a true and terrific effigy of a fanat- 
ical idealist willing great ends with the 
scantiest consideration of means, reject- 
ing trained advice, readily deceived by 
designing and interested persons, vain- 
gloriously assuming to improvise a per- 
fect world order. We have the convinc- 
ing portrait of a man sudden rather than 
prompt, stubborn rather than strong—a 
picture which gains with all its repel- 
lency a great pathos from its dominating 
benevolence and idealism. No man ever 
more needed good counsel than Mr. Wil- 
son at Paris, and no man in such case 
ever so deliberately shut himself off from 
counsel of all kinds. 

Mr. Lansing throughout the negotia- 
tions held at virtually every point the 
opinion which soon became that of the 
American people, and will be, we believe, 
the judgment of history. As early as 
May, 1916, he had advised Mr. Wilson 
against basing the League on force. 
America would not accept such obliga- 
tions, involving as they did a waiver 
both of sovereignty and of Constitu- 
tional limitations. “Popular opinion, as 
well as the Senate, would reject a treaty 
framed along such lines.” Had Mr. Wil- 
son had his League thought out at that 
time, he would promptly, and properly, 
have changed his Secretary of State. But 
Mr. Wilson had only a very indefinite 
notion of his League even when he ar- 
rived in Paris. On the brink of war, after 
the German Ambassador had been sent 
home, the President had indulged hazy 
visions of still serving as a mediator. 
His confident expectation was of a sit- 
uation which he should dominate, and 
that delusion was to cost him dear. 

The day after the armistice, Novem- 
ber 12, Mr. Lansing having failed to 
convince the President that he could best 
direct the peace negotiations from Wash- 
ington, wrote: “I am convinced that 


he is making one of the greatest mis- 
takes of his career. I may be in error 
and hope that I am, but I prophesy 
trouble in Paris and worse than trouble 
here. I believe the President’s place is 
here in America.” On December 4, 1918, 
at sea, the President first informed Mr. 
Lansing orally ‘of the general plan for 
a League. The power was to be lodged 
in the great Powers of the Entente with 
the United States. They bound them- 
selves at need to use force against dis- 
turbers of the peace of the world—the 
guarantee later embodied in the famous 
Article X. 


Mr. Lansing saw that this meant at 
best a benevolent balance of power—a 
democratically disposed Congress of Vi- 
enna. It denied the,very basis of inter- 
national law—the equality of nations in 
time of peace. It invested an executive 
and diplomatic body with judicial duties 
which it was unfit to perform. Mr. Lan- 
sing’s conviction was that the League 
should be based on law, with its chief 
body a court of widest jurisdiction. In 
the President’s mind there was originally 
no notion of a court. The world was to 
be kept peaceful in some informal but 
potent fashion by men of his own type 
seated in small councils. 

Mr. Lansing also felt strongly that 
the League should be founded by as many 
nations as possible through their dele- 
gates named for that purpose, and not 
imposed by the inner circle of rulers of 
the Entente powers. Paradoxically, the 
hardened diplomat advocated a demo- 
cratic peace commission and open dealing, 
whereas the professed champion of de- 
mocracy desired to establish a.new world 
order in secret conference with the four 
premiers of the great Powers and to en- 
force it in perpetuity through the author- 
ity of five nations. On the main issue of 
the organization of the League Mr. Lan- 
sing deemed it hopeless to convince Mr. 
Wilson. The President had hit on a 
system very acceptable to the Eng- 
lish and to that partisan of balance 
of power, Clemenceau. They would not 
let Mr. Wilson be drawn from so promis- 
ing a position. Mr. Lansing instead set 
before the President, on December 20, 
1918, a self-denying ordinance of the 
nations, a promise to abstain from ag- 
gression, in place of the guarantee of 
force. And he again solemnly warned 
the President that Congress would: not 
sanction the proposed guarantee. On 
page 538, the reader may find Mr. Lan- 
sing’s carefully drawn substitute. Opin- 
ions may differ as to the efficacy of the 
plan, but there can be no doubt whatever 
that the Senate would have accepted it 
promptly. A little later Mr. Lansing pro- 
posed a League Council on a broad basis 
of representation of the signatory na- 
tions. Neither of these memoranda was 
discussed or acknowledged by the Presi- 
dent. 
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It had already been apparent that the 
President, except for Colonel House’s 
daily offices as father confessor, expected 
nothing of the American peace commis- 
sioners except silent acquiescence in his 
orders. The Commission was not brought 
together until January 10, 1919, and its 
duty then was merely to hear the Cove- 
nant read. It called—to use Mr. Lan- 
sing’s words—‘“for a Quintuple Alliance 
which would constitute itself primate 
over all nations and the arbiter in world 
affairs.” 

Meanwhile, during the recesses caused 
by the President’s triumphal progresses, 
the new nationalities were carving them- 
selves out of Germany and Austria. 
Everywhere Mr. Wilson’s famous phrase 
“self-determination” was being cited to 
aggrandize an upstart claimant or to 
disembowel a fallen foe. On this matter 
Mr. Lansing set down in his diary the 
following dry but weighty words: 

When the President talks of “self-determina- 
tion” what unit has he in mind? Does he 
mean a race, a territorial area, or a commu- 
nity? Without a definite unit which is prac- 
tical, application of this principle is dangerous 
to peace and stability. 

It soon became clear at Paris that 
making the League the first order of 
business threatened to delay the peace 
treaty indefinitely. Russia was aflame 
with Bolshevism, which ruled in Hun- 
gary and menaced Germany. While a 
new world order was being framed the 
actual world was tottering. Sentiment 
grew for a preliminary treaty to meet 
the urgent need of prompt resumption 
of trade. It occurred to Mr. Lansing 
that in this ad interim treaty could be 
inserted a resolution binding the signa- 
tory Powers to the formation of a League 
of Nations. This, in our _ opinion, 
was the real way out of the tangle. 
That course would have saved Mr. Wilson 
his League, and would have started the 
actual work of reconstruction. Even the 
Republican Senate would not have dared 
vote down a general pledge to form a 
league. The suggestion was made in 
writing to the President on February 3, 
and as usual was not acknowledged. His 
acceptance of so reasonable a compromise 
would have saved the world infinite woes. 
Mr. Wilson instead called the Peace Com- 
mission together and in eleven days the 
Covenant was in shape. Mr. Wilson sailed 
for America, leaving the American Com- 
mission without instructions, and for 
more than a month everything was de- 
layed at Paris. “Mr. Wilson,” writes Mr. 
Lansing, “won a great personal triumph 
but he did so by surrendering the funda- 
mental principle of the equality of na- 
tions. In his eagerness to make the world 
safe for democracy he abandoned inter- 
national democracy and became the advo- 
cate of international autocracy.” 

To the matter of peace terms Mr. 
Wilson brought even less mental prepara- 
tion than he did to the League. There 
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never was an American programme. As 
early as September 21, 1918, Mr. Lansing, 
foreseeing the end of the war, had sub- 
mitted to the President a draft for peace 
terms, but this doubtless found the cus- 
tomary route to the Presidential waste 
basket. Mr. Wilson preferred to keep 
everything about the treaty open as ne- 
gotiatory assets for the League. On Janu- 
ary 10, 1919, he virtually rebuked Mr. 
Lansing for suggesting a skeleton draft 
of peace terms. The treaty was not to be 
drawn by lawyers. 


Mr. Lansing and the President agreed 
apparently only on two points—that the 
special defensive alliance with France 
was unnecessary and that Fiume should 
go to Jugoslavia. Both these attitudes 
seem very contestable. The special guar- 
antee to France, if promptly granted, 
might very well have relieved her of those 
fears which have been the chief source 
of difficulty ever since. Mr. Wilson, we 
feel, is not blameworthy for agreeing to 
the special guarantee, but for not press- 
ing it urgently. It should have been a pre- 
ferred order of business, for two reasons. 
If it passed, it would have assuaged the 
unrest of France—a necessary prelimi- 
nary to any real settlement; if it failed, 
it would have shown that the Senate 
would accept no considerable or endur- 
ing European obligation. A prompt vote 
on the matter would have cleared the air. 
Mr. Lansing’s technically correct ob- 
jections to the special treaty seem to us 
one of the few cases in which his mind 
worked merely legalistically and without 
wider imagination. Mr. Wilson’s reluc- 
tance to court a test of strength on the 
substance of the League before its lit- 
erary shadow was perfected is again per- 
fectly comprehensible, though not credit- 
able to his judgment. His plan was to 
scare the Senate into acquiescence by 
surprise and shock tactics. He did not 
seek their moral or intellectual assent, 
but merely their votes. 


On the Fiume matter both the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Lansing seem to us in a 
weak position tactically, with the Presi- 
dent more nearly right. Mr. Lansing 
thinks a prompt decision to cede Fiume 
to Jugoslavia would have brought Italy 
to terms. Possibly, but it would have 
left a seriously disaffected Italy. Neither 
the President nor the Secretary seems 
to have grasped the real point that Italy, 
having made enormous sacrifices, must 
have some apparent equivalent for what 
France and England were getting under 
mandates. Very likely Fiume_ should 
have been promptly assigned to Jugo- 
slavia, but only on condition of finding 
if only a sentimental compensation for 
Italy. Mr. Wilson’s instinct for delay 
and negotiation seems sound enough, 
though his actual tactics were deplorable 
and made a bad situation distinctly 
worse. 

Mr. Lansing’s attitude on the Shan- 
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tung matter has long been known. He 
thinks the President was successfully 
bluffed by the Japanese threat to with- 
draw from the Conference. Japan could 
not afford to give up her seat in the 
League Council, thus accepting classifi- 
cation with the minor Powers. This 
seems likely but not certain. In any 
case it has always seemed that the Pres- 
ident’s surrender to so patent an injus- 
tice in order to save the League of Na- 
tions was indefensible. As Gen. T. H. 
Bliss, representing the entire American 
Peace Commission, wrote at the time: 
“Peace is desirable, but there are things 
dearer than peace—justice and free- 
dom.” To the President it is clear that 
nothing now was dearer than the League, 
not even justice and freedom. Mr. Lan- 
sing at the time held that almost cer- 
tainly the Japanese would yield and, if 
not, the League was well rid of them, 
which seems both the moral and the 
realistic view of the situation. 


As to the secrecy of the negotiations 
at Paris, Mr. Lansing only makes a fa- 
miliar matter more vivid. The Presi- 
dent’s simple plan was to jam the League 
through. The Peace Council of ten 
was promptly reduced to five, and then, 
by the abstention of Italy, to four. The 
smaller Allies not merely were not con- 
sulted as to their new boundaries but 
did not even receive the text of the 
Peace Treaty until it had been put before 
their enemy, Germany. Debate and 
counsel were avoided. The President 
drove the matter through, while the Eng- 
lish, French, and Japanese Commission- 
ers readily obtained concessions for 
haste. No doubt either as to his judg- 
ment or his power seems to have troubled 
Mr. Wilson. The world lay plastic be- 
fore him. In his first printed draft of 
the Covenant he solemnly wrote, a ‘“‘cov- 
enant-breaking state . . . shall be sub- 
ject to perpetual disarmament.” “Law 
and precedent became so many vexatious 
obstacles to his great cause. He enter- 
tained for a moment the idea of a pro- 
visional treaty that should commit the 
United States to the League without a 
vote of the Senate. He disregarded all 
uncongenial advice and systematically 
snubbed his counselors. 


The lives of millions of his fellow be- 
ings, the very existence of civilization 
were at stake. The world cried for peace. 
The world had to wait for Mr. Wilson’s . 
scrap of paper. For peace it is still wait- 
ing. We doubt if history records another 
instance of so much harm done with such 
high intentions. There is the peculiar 
tragedy of Mr. Wilson’s case. Pity and 
indignation blend strangely with a kind 
of unwilling admiration when one con- 
siders him to-day. At Paris he failed 
in loyalty to his counselors, to his office, 
to his nation; but he was loyal to his 
dream. Such men the world never toler- 
ates for long. This calm record of Mr. 
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Wilson’s treatment of his chief official ad- 
viser is a sufficient vindication of Mr. 
Lansing’s judgment and loyalty; it is also 
a terrible retribution. The defects in 
Mr. Wilson’s feeling and thinking have 
never before been so definitely located 
and illumined. And this is done neither 
by innuendo nor by analysis, but by 
simple presentation of the facts. The 
facts are very cruel to Mr. Wilson, and 
justly so. They had a revenge in store 
for one who had long held himself su- 
perior to them. 


Magic 


UnpvercrowtH. By Francis Brett Young and 
E. Brett Young. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 


Tue Macicran. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


“The other night as I turned out of Soho 
Square into the end of Greek street, past the 
house of the Opium Eater, a little gust of wind, 
wandering in the dark, whisked about my feet 
a shovelful of fallen leaves which the road- 
taan had collected into the gutter. The sky 


which roofed that dark and empty square was. 


cloudy and charged with thunder, and though 
a suspicion of cold thrilled the dank air, it 
smelt oppressive, devitalized, and impregnated 
with the stale odour of foreign refuse. Before 
me the sign of my dining-place gleamed amber 
through the fog.” 


O opens the Prologue to “Under- 
growth,” with a passage which 
makes intelligible Hugh Walpole’s opin- 
ion that Francis Brett Young “writes 
better English prose than any living nov- 
elist save only Conrad.” He not only tells 
a story, he “writes prose,” and thereby, 
like Mr. Conrad and Mr. Walpole, steps 
away and if you like backward from the 
chatty vernacular school of his genera- 
tion. But his prose is never merely orna- 
mental. The bit of description just 
quoted, and the whole of the brief Pro- 
logue, are masterly in their suggestion 
of the theme. The oppressive, devitalized 
air at the bottom of Greek Street finds 
its analogy presently in the sluggish at- 
mosphere of that ‘“‘pagan” valley de- 
scribed by the acquaintance whom our 
diner meets by chance in his French 
restaurant: that obscure English valley, 
“deep as a Well, and choked with a dense 
and clogging undergrowth. There’s a 
jolly little stream in the bottom of it, 
which must be swarming with trout. But 
the mountain air, which should be sweet, 
is damp, somehow, and foul.” The ac- 
quaintance has strayed into it during a 
tramp, in broad daylight: “The sun was 
shining all the time and I entered it in 
the best of spirits, with a knapsack on 
my shoulder and a pipe in my mouth. I 
left it feeling queerer than I hope I shall 
ever feel again, and in a deuce of a 
hurry. If you had asked me then I 
couldn’t have told you why. The quietness 
and the smell of the place must have got 
on my nerves. . .” That, says the ac- 


quaintance, is what he means by a pagan 
atmosphere. 

In such a valley, whether the same or 
not we know not, the action proper takes 
place. A London engineering firm is 
building a great dam in the Welsh hills. 
A young Forsyth is sent there to take 
charge of the work. What has become of 
his predecessor, Carlyon, he does not 
know, but assumes that he has been 
transferred to another post. Wherever he 
has gone, Carlyon has left, in more than 
one sense, his effects behind him in the 
shepherd’s cottage in the valley below the 
dam, where Forsyth in turn is to lodge. 
And he has left a diary, wherein Forsyth 
finds a tragic story, which is presently to 
be, mutatis mutandis, the story of his 
own tragedy. 

There is an ancient and malign influ- 
ence in the valley. It is felt by th Welsh 
shepherd Morgan, but he is safe from it. 
The valley is his own place, he himself 
is secretly of the primitive world. But 
the moderns who have come to profane 
and debase this place of ancient rites may 
look to themselves. The gods of the Stone 
Age are not yet powerless in the leafy 
fastness where the rude monolith, “Careg 
Dial,” still bears witness to them. They 
can creep upon and smother a Forsyth as 
well as a Carlyon, they can avenge the 
violation of their shrine by bringing to 
naught the mighty works of modern 
science. It is a stirring tale of super- 
natural dread without a formula and 
without a ghost. 


Beside it, ‘The Magician” is somewhat 
conventional and artificial. What it has 
to deal with is magic of the “practical” 
sort, as stage people say; a magic that 
works none the less by precedent and 
formula because it is evil. Oliver Haddo 
is a master of “Black Magic.” Mr. 
Maugham has given him individuality by 
endowing him with a grotesque person 
and the manners of a mountebank, in 
conjunction with the blood and education 
of an English gentleman. By contrast we 
have Arthur Burdon, the complete Briton 
without speech and without gesture, who 
appears to be the hero of the hour in cur- 
rent British fiction. Oliver Haddo, with 
the aid of his magic, carries off the 
maiden; but her heart is true to Arthur, 
and he is to take a satisfactory psycho- 
physical vengeance upon the person of 
the infamous Haddo. For the rest, it is 
as well that fate and the magician should 
remove the maiden from the premises. 
She is hardly more than a lay figure of 
youth, beauty, and innocence betrayed. 
The Susie Boyd whom, early in the nar- 
rative, we perceive being prepared to con- 
sole an Arthur, is a far more interesting 
as well as more credible person, and is 
quite as much as a mere complete Briton 
deserves. The story, I say, is a bit arti- 
ficial. ‘It is too clear that the author has 
“read up” his subject very zealously and, 
for all I know, thoroughly. The narrative 


is overburdened with the lore of magic, 
and we hear so much of and from 
Avicenna and Galen, Paracelsus, Hermes 
Trismegistus and Albertus Magnus, both 
from Haddo and Dr. Porhoet, that the 
modern magician’s performances are 
relatively tame when we get to them. We 
are perversely reminded, perhaps, of the 
“Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berosus, and 
Oce Ocellus Lucanus” of Mr. Ephraim 
Jenkinson. The final scene in the stifling 
laboratory where Haddo has bred his 
monstrous homunculi, and nourished 
them with the maiden’s blood, is hardly 
more than an elaborate and vividly 
lighted surprise spectacle of which the 
programme has carefully warned us in 
advance. In short, while ‘‘Undergrowth”’ 
is creative, ‘The Magician” is mechan- 
ical; a “mystery” story laboriously com- 
pounded, and therefore fated to tickle the 
mind rather than to curdle the blood or 
to stir the heart with wonder and terror. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


A Commissioner’ s 
Sentimental Journey 


PoLE AND CzeEcH IN Sitesta. By James A. 
Roy. New York: John Lane Company. 
AMES A. ROY is not in “Who’s Who.” 
“The Dream of the Road,” and 
“Cowper and his Poetry,” which the pub- 
lisher informs us are “by the same 
author,” have apparently not won him 
distinction. We wonder for what class 
of readers this reference to the author’s 
previous ventures into print is meant. 
The lovers of Cowper’s ‘‘Task” are hardly 
of that frame of mind to which an ac- 
count of an inter-allied commission’s ac- 
tivities is likely to appeal, and those who 
are interested in the realism of Central- 
European race conflicts will not expect 
much to whet their curiosity from a 
writer who is given to dreaming on the 
road. 

But having read Mr. Roy’s third pub- 
lication, we came to the conclusion that 
“Who’s Who” is wrong and that the con- 
clusions are wrong which we so hastily 
drew from the titles of the two 
books “by the same author.” Mr. Roy 
has not been dreaming on his wander- 
ings, but shows a keen eye for the bright 
and the dark realities of what he saw, 
and a humor alive to the grotesque effects 
of their contrasts and their clashes. Nor 
is his account of the commission’s doings 
a dull report devoid of interest for the 
lover of poetry. “The true facts of life 
are the facts of experience: love and 
hate, joy and sorrow, laughter and tears, 
sinning and forgiving, friendships made 
and lost’”—in these words this British 
member of the Commission appointed 
“to ensure that the conditions of the 
Treaty of Paris were carried out’ ex- 
presses his conception of the tasks he 
took upon himself both as a Commis- 
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sioner and an author. We hear a great 
deal, in these more than two hundred 
pages, of dinners eaten and enjoyed, of 
witty table-talk between the diners over 
their wine, of meetings and partings of 
friends, of the author’s devoted and hope- 
lessly insular servant, of Angelica, and of 
Germaine. To reconcile pretty but spite- 
ful Germaine with the lover she jilted 
was to Captain Roy as important an af- 
fair as to examine the complaints of 
Polish miners about the insolence of the 
Czech soldiery. The workings of the hu- 
man heart are the chief concern of this 
officer and author, who, in putting down 
his recollections of the Commission’s 
work, made of his record a delightful 
sentimental journey. 

The choice of such a man for such a 
mission speaks well for the wisdom of 
the responsible authorities in London. To 
Mr. Roy’s servant the world is divided 
into three sorts of people, “Englishmen,” 
“German blokes,” and “them Frenchies.”’ 
But his master is free from all narrow- 
ness of outlook and of insular prejudice. 
In his rapid character sketches of his 
colleagues on the Commission and of the 
Polish and Czech officials with whom he 
had to deal he laughs at their weak- 
nesses without a sneer and is generous in 
his praise. In his appreciation of Czechs 
and Poles he shows himself an impartial 
judge. He ably summarizes the differ- 
ence between them: 


The Pole has an aristocratic tradition and an 
instinctive respect for birth; the Czech has 
come into the world with no powerful relation 
to help him, with no particular heredity, with 
no particular pride of family, but with a firm 
belief in self-help and in his own destiny. The 
Czech is by instinct the bourgeois; the Pole, 
the aristocrat; the Czech is the self-made man 
who possesses no other asset than character, 
brain, and industry; the Pole is the gentleman 
born, who has once more come into his lands 
after a long period of attainder. There are 
some who argue that the past history of a 
country is an index of its future. The Czech 
looks forward with eyes set towards the West 
where his goal lies. 


His impartiality is not the spurious off- 
spring of indifference. He is too human 
an observer of humanity to be without 
strong sympathies and aversions. His 
very insistence on the merits of char- 
acter, brain, and industry in the bour- 
geois Czech is prompted by a conscious- 
ness that, in spite of these, he feels a 
preference for the aristocratic rival. To 
his staunch British conservatism the 
spectacle of a new nation whose main 
notion of setting its house in order is to 
obliterate the associations, and to de- 
stroy the memory, of its aristocracy is 
short of revolting. “It is not only doing 
infinite harm to the present generation, 
but committing a sin against posterity. 
It is destroying something infinitely 
higher than actuality, it is destroying 
the ideal—for aristocracy is always 
higher than itself.” 

Ay IeBs 
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‘Inheritors’’ At Province- 
town and “‘Nice People”’ 
on Broadway 


ISS SUSAN GLASPELL’S “In- 
heritors,” put on by the Province- 
town Players, reveals extraordinary tal- 
ents. Its difficulties are even more 
extraordinary than its talents, and the 
victory of the talents over the difficulties 
is correspondingly imperfect. A _half- 
victory in such conditions may signify 
much. To get three-fourths of the way to 
the top of Everest may show more power 
in the climber than the ascent of Mont 
Blanc. 

The three acts hold together pretty 
well in point of logic, but in other re- 
spects they fall apart, or, at best, form an 
ungainly and unwieldy parcel. Between 
the first two acts there is an interval of 
forty years in time, and a still more 
notable division in circumstance and 
temper. The division in temper between 
Acts II and III is almost equally con- 
spicuous. The first act might be called a 
pastoral, the second a satire, and the 
third a tragedy of the propagandist 
order. The pastoral and the satire make 
a good play. But the tragedy is morbid. 
Nothing can be drearier or more mon- 
otonous than the third act in which one 
of the exponents of radicalism consents 
to self-abasement, a second goes out to a 
martyrdom that is highflown and far- 
fetched rather than rational and inspir- 
ing, and from time to time the maunder- 
ings of a half-witted farmer are forced 
upon our reluctant sympathy. The play 
deals with the right of free speech, and 
nobody in this play (speaking loosely) 
is allowed to straighten his necktie or 
stretch his legs or light a pipe or peel an 
orange or whistle a tune or pat his 
daughter on the head without some ref- 
erence, explicit or implicit, to the 
righteousness or the danger of free 
speech. Miss Glaspell’s attitude towards 
the spectator in relation to free speech 
is precisely that of Hotspur to King 
Henry in relation to Mortimer. 


But I will find him when he lies asleep, 
And in his ear I’ll holla “Mortimer” ! 
Nay, 
[ll have a starling shall be taught to speak 
Nothing but “Mortimer,” and give it him. 
“Why not?” the reader may ask, “isn’t 
free speech the very object for which 
Miss Glaspell has called us together?” 
Perfectly true, and the defense for a lec- 
ture or an essay would be unimpeach- 
able. But Miss Glaspell, whatever her 
hidden motives may be, has ostensibly 
called us together to give us a picture of 
life, and human life loses its meaning 
when placarded, as a sandwich man loses 
his vitality in the sandwich. 
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Nevertheless, Miss Glaspell has accom- 


plished a great deal. Dramatic movement — 


may not assimilate the propaganda, but 
is continuously active around and beneath 
it, the dialogue is hardly describable 
by any tamer adjective than brilliant, the 
play of intelligence is keen and varied, 
and the work, while anything but impar- 
tial, is at least entitled to the solid praise 
of generous and thoughtful partiality. In 
the first act, which is peaceful for drama, 
but by no means ineffective, a man of 
faith and vision appropriates a tract of 
land in the Mississippi Valley in the year 
1879 for the location and endowment of 
a college. In the second act forty years 
later this college shows itself recreant to 
the high ideals of its founder by gagging 
the single professor in whom those ideals 
are still articulate and by maltreating 
foreign students of revolutionary faith 
to please the legislature on which it de- 
pends for the replenishment of its 
coffers. Liberalism finds a voice, indeed 
a fist, in the person of the founder’s 
granddaughter, a young woman of 
twenty-one, who breaks a tennis racket 
over the head of a policeman, and en- 
courages resistance to law in a fashion 
that leaves her at the end of the play on 
the way to confinement for months or 
years in the duress of a prison. This 
young person is dear to Miss Glaspell, 
and is supposed to endear herself to us, 
but, for a young woman who is all fire, 
she leaves us rather cold. She calls her- 


a 


self the granddaughter of a phrase; we ~ 


might call her perhaps the impersonation 
of a battle-cry. Say to her that certain 
walks are beautiful, and she will answer, 
“T walked there with Fred Jordan” ‘(a 


Federal convict). Tell her that her Aunt — 


Isabel is good, and she replies, ‘Yes, 
that’s just the trouble’ (meaning that 
Sweetness in aunts distracts the Amer- 
ican girl from the intensity of her pre- 
occupation with revolutionary Hindoos). 


Even her final sacrifice, great and sin- 
cere though it be, is unaffecting. Sacri- 
fice is beautiful, but it is a subdual of 
nature, and there must be a great deal of 
nature in the force that effects the sub- 
dual if the sacrifice is to be healthy. 


Martyrdom for an abstract principle rep- __ 


resented in two natives of India is not 
the natural expression even of high- 
mindedness in a healthy young American 
of the gentler sex at twenty-one. Not 
that such a principle is unworthy to 
claim its martyrs. But it should claim 
its martyrs among its natural and fitting 
devotees; it should find them in the Pro- 
fessor Holden of this play (a far more 
touching and human figure than the 
young girl) in Galsworthy’s Stephen 
More or Ibsen’s Dr. Stockmann, that is 
in ripe minds whose habitat and suste- 
nance is principle. 


I shall not quarrel with Miss Glase 


pell’s exposure and chastisement of Mor- 
ton College. The things she depicts in 
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that college are unjust, and injustice in 
college, church, or God himself should be 
perennially hateful to the righteous man. 
But in one point I think the play is wiser 
than Miss Glaspell, or, if you prefer, the 
subconsciousness of the play is wiser 
than its surface consciousness. The word 
“Inheritors” is a sarcasm; it rakes the 
legatees for their defection from the tes- 
tator. But the play itself informs us 
that the land which furnished the en- 
dowment was bought from the Indians 
at a price which amounted to a theft of 
the greater part of its value. What is the 
inference? Not that Silas Morton was not 
a good man, but that it is very hard even 
for a good man to keep his hands quite 
untouched by the muck of a social system 
in which he is an active and fortunate 
participant. Why, then, such rancor to- 
wards the “Inheritors’? or, granting 
their wickedness, why such emphasis on 
their recreancy to Silas Morton? Acts 
that are consistent with generosity in the 
ancestor are consistent with generosity 
in the descendant. “The pot should not 
call the kettle black”—a good proverb 
susceptible of an extension to the effect 
that the dishpan to which both these 
articles are supposed to arrive in the 
process of purgation should not call the 
pot white to shame the kettle. If 1879 
did not deport Hindoos, 1920 did not de- 
fraud Red Men. 

The Provincetown Players unquestion- 
ably act well. Nearly every part showed 
competence, and in the Silas Morton of 
Mr. George Cram Cook and the Professor 
Holden of Mr. James Light there was a 
beautiful combination of vibrant hu- 
manity and silken finish. 

“Nice People” marks another step back- 
wards and downwards in the recession 
of Miss Rachel Crothers. It paints a very 
new, very raw, and very fast, smart set 
to which even the flunky who has a secret 
abode in the hearts of most of us finds 
it difficult to offer homage. Miss Crothers 
employs the most far-fetched and round- 
about means to compromise a young girl 
whose perfect readiness to compromise 
herself makes such exertions on the play- 
wright’s part superfluous. Miss Crothers 
wants this young girl to be very in- 
genuous and very cynical. This combina- 
tion might have daunted Shakespeare; it 
has no terrors for Miss Crothers. The 
girl is ingenuous enough to be amazed 
that a society without decency or faith 
should not put implicit faith in her 


decency in defiance of appearances. She 


is cynical in her perfect readiness to 
twit her father with his entertainment 
of a mistress, and in her offer to settle 
a sum of money on a mercenary bride- 
groom in order that, should they chance 
to disagree, he may have nothing to fear 
from her action for divorce. 

There is a second young man whom 
she meets in mid-air, so to speak, or on 
the skirts of nowhere, with whom she 
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engages in a mystically sympathetic con- 
ference duly followed by eternal separa- 
tion. Eternity in this case has the usual 
duration. On his reappearance within 
twenty-four hours she accepts his sug- 
gestion that she shall renounce society 
for agriculture, the young man himself 
furnishing the mainstay for the enter- 
prise and an anchorage for her heart. 
Even the audience at the Klaw Theatre 
looks askance, I imagine, at this trans- 
formation; Miss Crothers has overrated 
the childishness of Broadway. The con- 
clusion, as usual, is payday for virtue, 
and the new lover, taking his lady in his 
arms, makes an original contribution to 
the literature of tenderness by remark- 
ing (I quote from memory) “If you’re 
making a fool of me, I’ll kill you.” 

Miss Francine Larrimore is more than 
good enough for her meretricious part, 
and the rest of the company show talent 
in moderation. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


R. JOHN DRINKWATER’S modest 
little volume of four short verse- 
plays entitled “Pawns” (Houghton) re- 
minds one of the fact that pawns in chess 
have kingly possibilities. All four plays 
are elevated and poetical, but one of them, 
“The God of Quiet,” remains largely un- 
achieved. ‘“‘Cophetua” is remarkable for 
the lyric fire which invades its dialogue 
without prejudice to its dramatic force 
and for the novel picture of kingship 
resting its claims exclusively on man- 
hood. “The Storm” contrasts a storm as 
viewed by a woman whose heart’s treas- 
ure is menaced by its wrath and by a 
poet who glories in its electrifying and 
exhilarating might. The contrast be- 
tween a dramatic and undramatic aspect 
of the same theme should hardly be itself 
dramatic, but the dramatic part almost 
sweeps the other part onward by its own 
momentum. Noble as these playlets un- 
doubtedly are, they are outdone in power 
and beauty by “X-O: A Night of the 
Trojan War.” The trouble in fighting 
war is that war confounds almost more 
than it revolts or horrifies. We can not 
sift out the horror, real as it is, from the 
hugeness, the hubbub, the squalor, the 
confusion, which bedevil and embroil our 
minds. That gracious and serene wis- 
dom which is Mr. Drinkwater’s outstand- 
ing characteristic meets this difficulty by 
singling out an old war, an artless 
war, almost a calm war, and presenting 
against this ingenuous and _ primeval 
background a dread fact, the awfulness 
of which has been almost expurgated of 
horror. A Greek poet and a Trojan 
sculptor fall on the same night, each at 
the hands of a generous and humane 
enemy. The effect is strong and beauti- 
ful. War itself is treated by Mr. Drink- 
water like a generous and humane enemy, 
but the stab to its heart is none the less 
effectual. 
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The Oratorio Festival— 
Mugnone at the Lexington 
—A Metropolitan Benefit 


WEEK of festivals at the Manhattan 
Opera House rounds out a season’s 
achievements of our Oratorio Society. It 
marks the close of Mr. Damrosch’s con- 
nection with that ancient body. It also 
prompts one to ask certain questions as 
to its present work and former standing. 
The programmes of the week were a 
test of the resources and the fitness of 
not only the conductor, but also and espe- 
cially of his chorus. From Pierné’s 
graceful and touching ‘Children’s Cru- 
sade,” a cantata dealing with the well- 
known episode of the attempt made in 
the thirteenth century by an ecstatic 
band to wrest the Holy City from Moslem 
power, we were swept on to Bach’s 
“Matthew Passion Music,” and on again 
to Elgar’s masterpiece, his setting of 
“The Dream of Gerontius” inspired by 
Newman. Then, after halting for one 
afternoon for a Bach-Wagner interlude, 
half classic and half operatic, ill-com- 
bined, we were given another chance of 
hearing Verdi’s “Requiem.” To end this 
feast of art there is to follow the 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” of Euripides, with 
music written for that classic work by 
Mr. Damrosch. 

To say that the first five of these six 
programmes revealed the singers who in- 
terpreted them at their best would not be 
truthful. Their rendering of the “Pas- 
sion Music” did not please the sticklers 
for the dignity once found in oratorio 
performances. The choruses lacked life 
and massiveness. The soloists, who in- 
cluded Marguerite d’Alvarez, George 
Meader, Marie Sundelius, George Sim- 
mons, and Reinald Werrenrath, had not 
the breadth, the purity of tone, the noble 
style, required to do full justice to Bach’s 
solemn work. Some of us who are no 
longer young remember singing of a 
rarer kind, by artists who mean nothing 
now to us, maybe, but who were famous 
in their day, here and abroad. Not to 
mince matters, most were sadly bored by 
Bach. But that was not the fault of 
Bach, a master. The blame should be 
imputed to his interpreters. 

The performance of “Gerontius,” on 
the other hand, impressed one, on the 
whole, as really beautiful. In Elgar’s 
mystic and melodious music the singers 
seemed at home, and rose to eloquence. 
It is the fashion in some quarters here 
to scoff at Elgar and his claim to fame. 
In this one work, at least, he proved him- 
self poetic, fervid, and at times inspired. 
Though modern in a way and not so deep 
as Bach, in his “Gerontius” he has pre- 
served the soul, the feeling, suited to his 
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trying theme. He has avoided Massenet’s 
trivialities, and yet not merely built on 
classic models. The Catholic spirit of the 
work is unmistakable, devout, and clear in 
every air and chorus. The orchestration 
has a grave austerity which does not rob 
it of abiding loveliness. Of all cantatas 
of the modern school, ‘‘Gerontius” is, I 
think, the best and greatest. The soloists, 
Chamlee (in the place of Orville 
Harrold), Frieda Klink, and Frederick 
Patton, were a relief from others we had 
heard the night before attempting vainly 
to make Bach alive. They entered upon 
their tasks as if they loved them. They 
put real meaning into words and tones. 


Next to this excellent performance of 
“Gerontius” I am inclined to set the ren- 
dering of the Pierné cantata. The sing- 
ing of the children in the chorus was 
sometimes charming—more charming 
than that of the soloists, Mabel Garrison 
and Ottilie Schilling. The tenor, Cham- 
lee, shone beside the rest, thanks largely 
to his pure and careful diction. At each 
and all of the performances the orchestra 
was irreproachable. 


But from the Festival some took away 
a dark suspicion that it may some day 
become impossible to keep up the tradi- 
tion by true oratorio and cantata singers. 
Wagner and Verdi and the rest of them 
have not been helpful to the style one 
needs in Bach and Handel and in Men- 
delssohn. A gulf divides the oratorio form 
from that of opera. And very few indeed ~ 
can bridge that gulf. 

More opera has come to us at the Lex- 
ington, where Mestro Mugnone, long 
dominant in Milan at the Scala Theatre, 
has now begun what may or may not be 
a successful season of the old Italian kind. 
The works announced are, for the most 
part, hackneyed. The singers in the casts 
are quite unknown. But the conductor, 
although far from young, compels re- 
spect. His handling of a rather ragged 
orchestra is noteworthy. Despite his age, 
Mestro Mugnone has great power, au-- 
thority, a splendid sense of rhythmic and 
melodic values. He might (who knows?) 
be just the man required to put new life 
into old, worn-out operas at the Metro- 
politan. 

The one event of special interest at 
the big Broadway house was the per- 
formance for the benefit of what is called 
the Metropolitan Opera Emergency 
Fund. The object of the fund seems most 
deserving. It is to help disabled artists 
and employees of the opera house. 

Josef Lhevinne, who ranks with a few 
masters of the art of piano playing, out- 
did himself at his farewell recital for 
this season. He charmed a large and 
deeply interested audience by his per- 
formance of a programme chosen from 
the works of three composers, Beethoven, 
Rubinstein, and Chopin. He played with 
more than even his accustomed skill. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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and the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount 
of stock.) 


The National Weekly Corporation: Emile Berliner, 
1458 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C.; R. A. 
Garter, 130 East 15th Street, N. Y. C.; James E. 
Clinten, P. O. Box 7, Boston, Mass.; E. C. Converse, 
ta) Wall Street, N. Y. C.; R. Fulton Cutting, 32 
Nassau Street, N. Y. C.; Est. of J. R. De Lamar, 43 
Exchange Place, N. Y. C.; Charles S. Fairchild, 37 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.; Emil Fischl, 19 Nassau 
Street, N. Y. C.; Fabian Franklin, 617 West 113th 
Street, N. Y. C.; Harold deWolf Fuller, 8 East 8th 
Street, N. Y. C.; A. B. Hepburn, 57 Broadway, 
N. Y. C.; Archer M. Huntington, 15 West 81st Street, 
iNeey ay G. Go M. Hyams, P.O. Box 5104, Boston, 
Mass.; Alfred Jaretzki, 49 Wall Street, N. Y. C.; 
Felix E. Kahn, 140 West 57th Street, N. Y. C.; Max 


Levy, Wayne Junction, Pa.; Louis Marshall, 120 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; Samuel Mather, Western Re- 
serve Building, Cleveland, O.; Walter E. Maynard, 


501 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.; George Merck, 45 Park 
ee é et Ci soe on ae nee eert Birch | ; B ° r nd Others 
ox G.- Jonne Da bratt..43° Mxchange Place, N.Y. C.3 

Thomas T. Richards, 52 William Street, N. Y. C.; or eginne 5 a 

Manual Rionda, P. O. Box 4, Wall Street Station, 
N. Y. C.; Russell Robb, 147 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, Ill.; Mortimer L. 


Schiff, 52 William Street, N. Y. C.; Finley J. Shepard, iti 1 1 ou can improve our 
120 Broadway, N. Y. C.; William Sloane, 575 Fifth In addition to practice on the links y P y 


Avenue, N. Y. C.; Frederick Strauss, 1 William olf. 
Street, N. Y. C.; Paul M. Warburg, 17 East 80th eo’ by the study of books a G 


Street, N. Y. C.; Edwin S. Webster, 147 Milk Street, : 
Boston, Mass. These books are written by masters of the game and the 
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Pee Tinieiser car tondholiers, mortgages, and reader cannot fail to benefit by their experiences. 
other security holders owning or holding’ 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 


eae AGB C of GollayO} Dunn. 81lc 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security Golf. W. & Brown. 84c 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- e 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 


books of the company but also, in cases where the Golf, for Beginners and Others. Marshall W hitlach. $1.89 


as or security holder appears upon a books 
of the company as trustee or in any other uciary . 

relation, the name of the person or corporation for Chick Evans’ Golf Book. $2.97 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
a ae eaten Sear peglenialey Petr 
afhant’s fu nowledge an elief as to the circum- : 

stances and conditions under which stockholders and Book Department, Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and ‘* READ ONE GOOD BOOK EACH WEEK” 
this afhant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 


securities than as so stated by him. 
H. deW. FULLER, Editor. YD DOr 
e 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day i . 
of March, 1921. free: 
O. WERNER, HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 


Commissioner of Deeds, City of N. Y. 


Commission expires March 1, 1923. 
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Monel— 
the permanent screen 


It is not the initial price of the screen 
that counts, but the continual replacement 
and the labor costs of installing. 

Monel metal screening costs a few cents 
more a foot, but its service life is much 
longer than other high grade screening, be- 
cause it is not only as strong as steel but 


The name Monel identifies the ; 
natural nickel alloy — 67% also cannot rust and resists salt water and 


nickel, 28% copper and 5% 
F other metals — produced by 
The International Nickel 
Company. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 


sea air. 
Send inquiries to: 


Ccuaranty 


Service to Iravelers 


WHATEVER THE MAGNET 
that attracts him, in our own 
country or abroad,the travel- 
er’s way can be safe-guarded 
by Guaranty Travel Funds— 
convenient, self-identifying, 
£314 replaceable if lost, and ac- 
qs cepted everywhere. 
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For traveling expenses 
andordinary disbursements, 
take Guaranty Travelers 
Checks; for larger amounts, 
or as a reserve fund, take a 
Guaranty Letter of Credit. 


On sale at banks. Ask your 
bank, or write us, for a de- 
scriptive booklet, “Guaranty 
Service to Travelers.” 


Notre Dame, Paris 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 


Capita. & SurpLus $50,000,000 RESOURCES OVER $800,000,000 
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DUTTON BOOKS 


of TIMELY INTEREST 


Modern 
Economic Tendencies 
By SIDNEY A. REEVE 


An Economic History of America 


MR. REEVE’S history of American Economic 
Evolution to the entrance of this country 
into the great war is a forceful penetrating 
interpretation of the country’s economic 
situation as a whole. 

He demonstrates that its troubles do not arise 
from political imperfections, but from fail- 
ure to solve the great problem of modern 
sociology—how to create the organization 
of the only authority truly sovereign over 
commercialism—that of the Ultimate Con- 
sumer. 

Its originality and breadth of vision put the 
whole science of economics especially the 
theory of production in an entirely new 
light. Price $12.00 


Balkanized Eurcpe 
By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 


Nothing written upon European conditions since 
the war shows so much insight, or is so 
comprehensive, readable and informative as 
this. $5.00 


Democracy and the 


Human Equation 
By ALLEYNE IRELAND 


"The New York Herald finds it: ‘‘Fascinating 


and absorbing; it is packed full of fact and 
has a texture of close thinking and incisive 
expression.” $3.00 


War-Time Strikes 
By ALEXANDER M. BING 


George Soule describes this book as: ‘“‘Author- 
itative in every respect, and by far the 
most competent, the most comprehensive, 
and the most just account of labor adjust- 
ment during the war period that has been 
issued.’’—The Nation. $2.50 


The Making of To-Morrow 
By HAYES ROBBINS 


The Public Ledger calls it: “‘A constructive 
and suggestive manual of industrial right 
living by a man who has had various ex- 
periences in industrial matters as director 
of the Civic Federation of New England, 
and a member of the committee on labor 
of the council of national defense during 
the war. $2.00 


RECENT FICTION 


By BLASCO IBANEZ 
The Mayflower 


A vivid, virile picture of the Valencian fisher- 
folk and others who live by and on the 
sea. Full of strong, elemental passions, 
powerfully portrayed. $2.00 


By BRETT YOUNG 
The Tragic Bride 
A story of singular beauty and charm. $2.00 


By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 
The Velvet Black 


Stories tense with mystery, and the emotions 
which lie deepest in men’s souls. $2.00 


By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
The Man in the Dark 


A story of adventure, moonshining, mystery 
and love; the best novel yet from the author 
of “SWad?? ands Brucecz $2.00 


By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 

The Dixons 

A rich, full story of three generations of the 
Dixons each in its own way eager to play 


its part in building the country. Deeply 
interesting. $2.00 


Obtainable at any bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.,, 


681 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
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HE railroads of the United States, 
according to an advance report 

in the daily press from the figures of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
show a deficit of $1,167,800 in Janu- 
ary, and $7,205,000 in February. 
There is no indication that the situa- 
tion was improved in March, nor any 
prospect that a better showing will 
be made in April. The roads, it is 
stated, fell short by $63,804,000 of 
earning the amount which it was esti- 
mated-they would earn- under the in- 
creased rates fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in accordance 
with the Transportation act. How 
serious this situation is, not simply 
from the standpoint of the railroads 


but from that of the financial safety - 


of the country, it requires but little 
intelligence to realize. That some- 
thing truly effective must be done 
about it, and done quickly and firmly, 
is self-evident. The one hopeful fea- 
ture of the situation is the evidence, 
which in the last few days has be- 
come very strong, that the Adminis- 
tration at Washington is about to take 
hold of the case with vigor and deter- 
mination. The energy with which the 
President and his advisers have grap- 
pled with other difficult questions in 
the brief period since the inaugura- 
tion offers solid ground for the ex- 
pectation that they will take hold of 
this problem with the resolution 
which its urgency demands. There 


-are in the Cabinet no less than three 


men—Mr. Mellon, Mr. Hoover, and 
Mr. Hughes—who are eminently fit- 
ted, both by capacity and by experi- 
ence, for dealing with just such a 
problem. To deal with it successfully 
will mean not only to prevent much 
bitter controversy and mischief with- 
in the railroad field itself, but to avert 
financial trouble which might affect 
disastrously the entire financial and 
economic condition of the country. 


“AS the new Congress meets, the 

questions which are at the front 
of the stage, and which will probably 
continue there throughout the session 
or at least for several months, are 
those of the tariff and of internal 
taxation. Of the two, the question of 
internal taxation commands incom- 
parably the greater interest. In the 
case of the tariff, while the division 
will in considerable measure be on 
party lines as of old, there is no rea- 
son to expect the old-fashioned kind 
of party fight. Not only has there 
been a marked change in the char- 
acter of the Democratic party’s op- 
position to protection, but in the Re- 
publican party the old-time idea of 


protection as a sacred principle has 
lost much of its hold. The condition 
of the world is so abnormal, and our 
relation to other nations has under- 
gone so profound a change since the 
tariff was last on the carpet as a great 
national issue, that intelligent Con- 
gressmen of both parties are bound to 
look upon any specific proposals that 
may be made on the basis of their 
specific merits and their relation to 
the immediate needs of the time. The 
outstanding fact that we must en- 
courage imports as well as exports 
can not be blinked by anybody who 
does not suspend the operation of his 
reason; and if there are enough Con- 
gressmen who will not only think, but 
act in accordance with their best 
thought, it will be impossible to put a 
tariff bill through by a mere waving 
of the protectionist flag. 


|B the matter of internal taxation, 

the one point upon which there 
seems to be almost unanimous agree- 
ment is that the excess-profits tax 
must go. In sharp contrast with this 
is the marked difference of opinion on 
the subject of a sales tax. This differ- 
ence does not run along the lines 
either of party or of apparent eco- 
nomic interest. The sales tax has 
hosts of enthusiastic advocates, and is 
recommended to their favor by two 
considerations above all others: it is 
extremely simple, and it does not fall 
upon anybody as a formidable burden. 
On the other hand, in so far as its 
effect would be to lessen the weight 
of the income tax upon the wealthy, 
it will be opposed by many who think 
that that weight should continue to 
be borne by them so long as Govern- 
ment expenses remain at anything 
like their present level. Yet it is a 
fact that some of the most prominent 
representatives of the wealthy classes 
are strongly opposed to the sales tax, 
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or at least to that form of the tax 
which would place it not merely upon 
sales to the ultimate consumer, but 
upon all turn-over ; and it is this form 
that is now principally contemplated, 
and from which alone a very large 
revenue may be expected. The whole 
subject is as interesting as it is im- 
portant, and ought to give to the de- 
bates in Congress an unusually sub- 
stantial character. 


pee bill introduced by Representa- 

tive Bacharach of New Jersey, 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, besides providing for a one per 
cent. blanket tax on sales, would im- 
pose also a tax of ten per cent. on the 
undistributed earnings of corpora- 
tions. The obvious purpose of such a 
provision is to prevent individuals 
whose incomes are so large as to be 
subject to a high super-tax from es- 
caping that tax through the fact of 
not receiving as dividends the profits 
earned by corporations in which they 
are interested. This is in itself a 
perfectly legitimate object, but what- 
ever may be said for the proposal 
from this standpoint is in our judg- 
ment far more than outweighed by a 
much more important consideration 
of policy. The tax would obviously 
operate to penalize prudence in the 
fiscal policy of corporations. Sooner 
or later the profits, in one shape or 
another, will reach the individual 
holders of the stock; but to force their 
distribution at a given time might 
very well have the result of keeping 
many corporations nearer the danger 
point than they would naturally be. 
Of the possible effects of such a policy 
the experience of the past six months 
gives a most impressive object les- 
son. How many corporations whose 
accumulated surplus is enabling them 
to tide over the present period of tre- 
mendous losses, caused by the fall of 
prices, might now be insolvent if a 
fuller distribution had been made of 
the great profits of the preceding two 
or three years? 


ONSIDERATION of the Colom- 
bia treaty will be the first busi- 
ness of the Senate at the special ses- 
sion. Whatever the right or wrong 
of the matter, if by a few millions 
we can sweeten for the Colombians 


the memory of that Panama business, 
and so conciliate Latin American sen- 
timent (which is distrustful and re- 
sentful towards us in no small degree 
on this particular account), the 
money will be well bestowed. 


ERSONS who have been troubled 
by the amount of attention given 
by the Legislators at Albany to that 
worthy, William H. Anderson, should 
stop to consider. America has always 
had its bosses and some of them, 
notably Charles F. Murphy, have been 
most influential when holding no pub- 
lic office. The great bosses in the past 
have usually been on the side of “big 
business.” What a change to have 
the outstanding figure to-day a great 
moral teacher! Here is a person 
firmly ensconced at a State capitol, 
hobnobbing with politicians and fa- 
miliar with all their tricks, who is so 
unspoiled by the political game that 
he has always closest to his heart the 
welfare of one of the least of us. With 
such a bright example of magnanim- 
ity so much in evidence, what reason 
have persons who are solicitous for 
our institutions to despair? Only 
this, that they probably think that it 
is less harmful when personal greed 
becomes the patron of politics than 
when politics opens its arms to a 
censor of each man’s happiness. And 
they see that Mr. Anderson’s practice 
forms an excellent precedent for those 
busybodies who would legislate the 
millennium. 


| is creditable to the undergraduate 

body at Harvard that two of its 
members, who sign the excellent let- 
ter in our Correspondence columns, 
should have seen so clearly the in- 
wardness of the Intercollegiate Lib- 
eral Convention which met in Cam- 
bridge a few days ago. “It suddenly 
dawned on one,” the letter concludes, 


“that here were very much the same © 


people that once assembled in Rose 
Pastor Stokes’ studio as Socialists, or 
Pacifists, or whatnots—now basking 
in the sun of. respectability.” That 
very “respectability” is likely to 
alienate the undergraduate of ad- 
vanced ideas, who, for all his earnest- 
ness, likes to feel that there is an ele- 
ment of deviltry in his radicalism. 


For this falls in with the carefree, ir- 
responsible existence which, in some 
degree at least, must still remain a 
part of the boy’s life at college. To 
make radicalism respectable is to de- 
prive it of its zest and danger—is, in 
a word, to make it too tame for youth. 
There is consolation in the thought. 


ORD CURZON, the British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
has at last replied to that note of Mr. 
Colby which in effect claimed for 
American citizens rights of oil “ex- 
ploitation” in Mesopotamia equal 
with those enjoyed by the nationals 


N 


of any other country, including the — 


mandatory one. Lord Curzon urges 


a familiar and plausible point when ~ 


he says that the mandatory arrange- 
ments should not annul concessions 
acquired in Mesopotamia by British 
subjects prior to the Great War. But 


in general he shifts the issue unwar- | 


rantably, we think; for the burden 
of his argument is the familiar prov- 


erb that “people who live in glass — 


houses shouldn’t throw stones.” He 
intimates that United States Govern- 
ment action anent oil in Mexico, 
Haiti, Costa Rica, and the Philip- 
pines is not consistent with the high 
stand taken by Mr. Colby. He 
fetches a wide circuit from the real 
mandate issue raised by Mr. Colby. 


ae welcome given to old Zaghlul 

Pasha, the Egyptian Nationalist 
leader, on April 5, upon his return to 
Cairo from an exile of several years, 
was probably the best show seen on 
this planet since Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee. The British are awkward in 
many ways, but they alone know how 
to deal with the East. They exhibit 
a combination of fearlessness, sym- 
pathy, and good breeding which is 
among the perfect things. This Na- 
tionalist. shindy, for example. Cairo 
contained that day as sensitive an 
explosive human mixture (of a mil- 
lion or so people). as was ever as- 
sembled. Yet not a British soldier 
was in sight. The maintenance of 
order was entrusted to the native po- 
lice, supplemented by the native stu- 


dents. Of course there was no dis- 
order whatever. Those uncanny 
Britishers had _ silently, invisibly, 
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arranged beforehand that there 
shouldn’t be. Only one British offi- 
cial was in evidence—that glorious 
fellow Russell Bey, commander of the 
native police (Bedouin on blooded 
Arabs). What a splash of color in 
a dun world! 


| AISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA 

is the first of the exiled Hohen- 
zollerns to die in a foreign land. Her 
passing away is no stirring event in 
‘the history of Europe. If it arouses 
the world’s interest, it is because of 
circumstances that lend to the scene 
of her death a pathos of which her 
decease in the full pomp of royalty 
would have been devoid. She was 
loved in the fatherland because of 
virtues which tradition and literature 
associate with the ideal German wife 
and mother. But she did not share 
with other German mothers, though 
she gave birth to six sons, the sad 
duty of sacrifice which the war 
claimed from all but her. The “Wal- 
tende Hausfrau” of tradition and 
poetry is now a mourning, not a min- 
istering, mother, and in that land of 
Niobes the unbereaved Kaiserin had 
ceased to be the first woman of the 
country before she gave up her title 
to that rank by following her husband 
into exile. It is not likely that she 
saw in his fall a just retribution of 
Nemesis. Living as she did within 
the seclusion of the Court, she must 
have believed in the justice of her 
consort’s cause. If she died of a 
broken heart it was probably her 
share in the general sorrow of the 
people that proved too heavy a strain 
on her feelings. To believe this is the 
best tribute one can give to the de- 
ceased. 


NE notes with faint amusement 
still another report that old 
Chang Tso-lin is plotting to restore 
Hsuan-tung to the Dragon Throne. 
Chang Tso-lin is probably the most 
powerful man in China, being Tuchun 
of Feng=tien and Military Inspector 
(dictator, in fact) of Manchuria. 
Some months ago he assisted Gen- 
eral Tsao Kun, Tuchun of Chi-li, and 
General Wu Pei-fu, to overthrow the 
Anfu clique of extreme reactionaries. 
Chang Tso-lin, though an old tory 


with a shady past which smacks of 
anything but liberalism, having over- 
thrown the Anfuites, professed him- 
self a Constitutionalist and a liberal. 
But Peking has permitted itself to 
doubt, and has been in more or less 
of a funk ever since Chang Tso-lin 
supplanted Little Hsu and Tuan 
Chi-jui; fearing a monarchist cowp. 
If Chang Tso-lin were to attempt 
such a coup, he would probably find 
himself opposed by General Wu Pei- 
fu, who is a real liberal of the type 
of the late Li Shun, and a popular 
idol. The commander of Chang Tso- 
lin’s army is that extraordinary per- 
son Chang Hsun, who in 1917 re- 
stored Hsuan-tung for a brief period, 
but was overthrown by the redoubt- 
able Tuan Chi-jui, whom he in turn 
(as Chang Tso-lin’s lieutenant) over- 
threw the other day. Chang Hsun 
is a thoroughgoing Emperor’s man, 
but Chang Tso-lin is an opportunist 
and probably too sensible to attempt 
restoration of the Manchu dynasty. 
If he should so attempt, there’s no 
telling what that old rascal Tsao Kun 
might do; he would certainly consult 
his personal advantage. He, like 
Chang Tso-lin, is a robber-baron and 
an opportunist. 


{pe Daisy Ashford craze is infect- 

ing the past. We must not think 
that our age alone is capable of pro- 
ducing the child author. Our great- 
great-grandmothers were treated to 
poetical effusions by their hopefuls of 
just over ten, but they were wise 
enough not to allow the treat to be 
passed on to the public. Even one 
hopeful at least that we know of had 
himself the wisdom at eighteen to 
burn what at fourteen he presented 
to his father as a chef d’ oeuvre. And 
now comes an old bespectacled Ger- 
man professor, apparently jealous, on 
young Goethe’s account, of Daisy 
Ashford and her little tribe, and gives 
to the world a scholarly edition, with 
all the learned apparatus that such 
a work requires, of the epic poem 
“Joseph” which Goethe himself con- 
demned and confessed to have burnt. 
The verse is hopeless doggerel such as 
even Goethe at ten could not have 
rhymed together and a doting bigot 
at eighty might very well have com- 


posed. It has neither the charm of 
naiveté nor the brilliance of pre- 
cocious genius. It is a strange form 
of Goethe worship which saddles him 
with the authorship of a poem utterly 
unworthy of a place in German litera- 
ture. But Herr Professor Piper is 
probably more fond of the manuscript 
he discovered than of the boy Goethe 
whose name he abused to give his dis- 
covery a market value which is en- 
tirely fictitious. 


[eee ip action, we are told by 

certain exponents of the New 
Day, is a sham. It serves only to 
confirm the decision, or legalize the 
action, of a dominant economic group 
orclass. ‘The political merely reflects 
the economic,” is the neat and happy 
way in which the formula is oftenest 
heard. We hear it from such of the 
anti-statists as do not believe in any 
kind of state, and from others of 
them who, despite their professions, 
are fanatical partisans of that su- 
premest example of political rule— 
the Lenin-Trotsky régime. We hear 
it so often, spoken with such dog- 
matic certitude, that we may natu- 
rally suppose its propounders to have 
gathered some instances that lend it 
a measure of support. But the in- 
stances they cite are anything but 
convincing. They do indeed find that 
here and there a powerful economic 
group has managed, by persuading 
the public of the identity of the com- 
mon interest with its own, to register 
its will through the state; but they 
also find, if they are looking for real- 
ity, that in countless other instances 
what is registered through the state 
is the common interest, even though 
opposed by the extremest effort of 
an economic power. We wonder just 
what dominant economic interest 
backed the pure-food law of 1906; 
or the workmen’s compensation laws; 
or the Constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the popular election of 
United States Senators; or the one 
saddling us with prohibition, or the 
one giving us woman suffrage. The 
formula is not even a half truth. It 
is merely one of those convenient con- 
densations of unwisdom beloved of 
the folk who make phrases do duty 
foreracts. 
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The Standing Issue 


we a time when many who, a few 

months ago, were prepared to 
see the whole fabric of industrial civ- 
ilization swept away, have fallen into 
the opposite extreme—that of a com- 
placent sense of security—some re- 
cent words of Mr. Lloyd George on 
‘the attitude of the British -Labor 
party should serve as a wholesome re- 
minder of the standing realities of 
our time. For the significance of his 
remarks is not limited to any pecu- 
liarities of the British situation. 
Whether he be exactly right or partly 
wrong in his representation of that 
situation, and whether that situation 
be closely or only distantly paralleled 
by anything that holds true of our 
own or other countries, the funda- 
mental fact is there to be reckoned 
with, and will remain to be reckoned 
with for an indefinite future. Having 
quoted from a Labor organ an ex- 
pression of sentiment, winding up 
with the assertion that ‘‘capitalism 
means the beating down of the poor 
into further poverty, and labor will 
have to face this unless it goes out 
to overthrow capitalism,’ Lloyd 
George went on: 

Translated into action, what does this mean? 
It means the destruction of private property, 
the destruction of private enterprise, the conver- 
sion of the whole means of production into a 
great State machine. That may be good, that 
may be bad—it may be very bad. But, make 
no mistake about it, it is a complete revolution. 

American labor, as a whole, is very 
far removed from the revolutionary 
attitude thus ascribed to British la- 
bor; and even British labor may not 
be as deeply committed to it as Mr. 
George represents. But the under- 
lying division between radicals and 
conservatives, in this country as well 
as in England—indeed in every coun- 
try of the modern world—is of the 
character that the British Premier 
declares. The thing at issue is noth- 
ing less than the institution of pri- 
vate property; and what we are all 
called upon to do is to take our stand 
on that issue. We are either for or 
against “the destruction of private 
property, the destruction of private 
enterprise, the conversion of the 
whole means of production into a 
great State machine;” and if we are 
against that programme of destruc- 


tion we must have the courage to 
stand up for the institution of pri- 
vate property and the opportunities 
of private enterprise. 

There is of course no danger here 
of these being swept away by a sud- 
den revolution, whatever may have 
seemed to be the case at the flood- 
tide of the Bolshevik movement. But 
the foundations are being incessantly 
sapped by the spread of socialistic 
doctrine, and nothing could be more 
misleading than to judge of the pros- 
pective course of this movement by 
the momentary trend of public events. 
It requires an appearance of imme- 
diate danger to stir conservatives into 
anything like active interest; but the 
interest of the agitators never flags, 
and their teaching appeals, year after 
year, to thousands of generous- 
minded and enthusiastic youth, ready 
to welcome the seductive promise of 
a better and sweeter world. 

That the Socialist world would not 
be a better and sweeter world, but 
a world emptied of almost all that 
gives savor to life, that sustains indi- 
viduality and builds up character, is 
the conviction that must be opposed 
to those seductive teachings. It hap- 
pens that, during the next few years, 
it will be possible to point to the hor- 
rible example of Russia as a lesson to 
this effect, as well as a lesson on the 
dismal failure, from the material 
standpoint, of the extremest form of 
collective experiment. But it would 
be a fatal delusion to imagine that 
this argument will be capable of any 
lasting efficacy. People are not going 
to be permanently deterred by mere 
fear from pursuing what they regard 
as an ideal. They will say, and with 
a great deal of reason, that the errors 
committed by insane or criminal fa- 
natics, dealing with a backward and 
ignorant people, can not be accepted 
as any proof of what can be done by 
rational leaders in a land of intelli- 
gence and plenty. It is upon grounds 
more fundamental that the objectives 
of socialism, or collectivism, must be 
resisted. It must be challenged not 
merely as to its methods, or its practi- 
cability, but as to the soundness of 
its ideals. The two things that it 
most constantly holds up as its aims 
are abstract justice and material 
comforts. But its idea of justice is 


so vague as to elude examination ; and 
in its pursuit of universal comfort as 
a supreme end it loses sight of that 
need for individual liberty and indi- 
vidual development without which 
mere comfort furnishes no basis for 
a satisfying human life. If the insti- 
tution of property is to be preserved, 
if that revolution against the danger 
of which Lloyd George uttered his 
warning is not to come about, it will 
be because those who are opposed to 
it shall awaken in time to a realiza- - 
tion of the fundamental character of 
the issue that confronts the world. 


Mr. Britling Seeing it 
Through Again 


if was at the stroke of midnight be- 
tween the last day of March and 
All Fools’ Day that coal production — 
ceased throughout Great Britain. The 
miners were out for a sinister fes- 
tival this year. The spirit of the ap- 
proaching first of April must have 
possessed both the Government and 
the mine owners and workers who let 
things drift to this pass without a 
desperate attempt to stem the tide. 
The question at issue is that of wage 
reduction. The Miners’ Federation 
does not oppose it in principle. The 
members, in fact, were fully pre- 
pared for it. It is the method of pro- 
cedure to which they object. They 
demand a national wage standard— 
which involves the subsidizing of un- 
profitable mines—instead of the va- 
rious local settlements proposed by 
the owners. In other words, the wage 
conflict is merged in the larger one 
over the merits and demerits of na- 
tionalization. That demand of labor © 
hangs like a lowering sky over the 
British land, and every pool which 
each fresh shower leaves behind as 
trace of its tempestuous passage re- 
flects the dark menace overhead. 
There is no escape from it. “The Gov- 
ernment,” says the Daily Chronicle, 
Lloyd George’s organ, “meeting what 
is recognized as the desire of the 
country, have determined on the de- 
control of the mining industry.” On 
the strength of that alleged desire, 
the Government held itself justified 
in refraining from interference in the 
conflict between mine owners and — 
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workers. But the Federation is not 
willing either to meet or to admit 
that desire, and believes it possesses 
the means of creating a catastrophic 
situation which will make the coun- 
try desirous of industrial peace at 
any price, though the price be the de- 
sired decontrol. 

Catastrophic is not too strong a 
word for the conditions that may re- 
sult from this strike. The proposed 
wage cut was not intended to increase 
profits, but to enable the mining in- 
dustry to recover its export trade to 
the Continent, which after the three 
weeks’ strike of November last had 
placed large contracts in America. A 
repetition of that disturbance within 
half a year of its occurrence can not 
fail to shake foreign confidence in 
the stability of the British industry. 
The Federation entered upon the con- 
flict at the risk of destroying the very 
foundations upon which the welfare 
of its members and of the nation at 
large are based. Its reckless disre- 
gard of these consequences i013 
piece with the leaders’ instruction or- 
dering the withdrawal of pumpmen 
and enginemen from the pits. Both 
these and the entire industry may 
be irreparably damaged, for what the 
leaders care, if only they succeed in 
dictating their will to the country. 

Of course the leaders are not out 
for destruction, they are out for 
power, and the destruction of both 
the mines and the industry at large 
is only used as a threat wherewith to 
intimidate the nation into submission. 
But the British people are not of a 
mettle that readily submits to ‘“‘fright- 
fulness.” It would not be the first 
time that Mr. Britling decided to see 
it through, whatever the cost of suf- 
fering entailed by the conflict and its 
aftermath. A realization of this firm 
resolve must have led the leaders to 
retract their challenge by instructing 
the members to abstain from all ac- 
tion which would interfere with the 
measures necessary for securing the 
safety of the mines. 

Quite enough harm has meanwhile 
been done to several pits, some of 
which, it is feared, can never be re- 
stored, and Mr. Frank Hodges may 
soon find out to his regret that the 
criminal instruction, though canceled 
at the eleventh hour, has likewise done 


irreparable harm tohiscause. One of 
the grievances of the miners against 
the owners was the intended closing 
of collieries that did not pay, a plan 
decried as an attempt to evade pay- 
ment of the war wage of three shil- 
lings per shift. And in order to ward 
off a temporary lockout of labor 
whose work had ceased to be remu- 
nerative, the miners proposed to com- 
mit the very crime they charge the 
owners with, and to commit it so ef- 
fectively as to make the closing and 
the lockout a permanent calamity. 
Mr. Frank Hodges, on April 1, might 
have fittingly been represented by a 
cartoonist as captain of the ship of 
fools, ordering his crew to hew a leak 
in her keel. : 

The settlement of April 9 was 
called a victory for common sense by 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Secretary of 
the National Union of Railway Men. 
Mr. Thomas is known to be a mod- 
erate, and too cautious a Briton to 
pay mere lip service to common 
sense. We may trust his word that 
if there is an avenue to peace he will 
do his best to find it. But Mr. 
Thomas is only one of many leaders, 
and there are men among these who 
believe that a patched up settlement 
would be worse than a war to the 
glorious end of socialism. The dan- 
ger of the present time is in the doc- 
trinaires’ theory that England, in her 
highly developed industrial status, is 
ripe at last for the socialistic revo- 
lution which, true to the gospel ac- 
cording to Karl Marx, must follow 
the decay of capitalism as the fruit 
follows the fading of the blossom. 
The blind follies of men would not 
make so much havoc if they were 
content to be fools and did not aspire 
to the réle of a prescient and guiding 
providence. 


Liberty in Eclipse 

“MNHOUGH the Prussian doctrine of 

the State,” says Lord Bryce in 
his new book, “is unwelcome to Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, the policies it 
has suggested have been slowly, al- 
most insensibly, supplanting the indi- 
vidualism of last century. The ideal 
of happiness may change from that 
of birds wantoning in the air to that 
of bees busy in carrying honey to 


the common hive. We perceive that 
the enthusiasm for liberty which fired 
men’s hearts for a century or more 
from the beginning of the American 
Revolution down to our own time has 
now grown cool. The dithyrambic 
expression it-found in the poets and 
orators of those days sounds strange 
and hollow in the ears of the present 
generation, bent on securing, with 
the least possible exertion, the mate- 
rial conditions of comfort and well- 
being.” ! 

It is characteristic of the whole 
work in which, in his vigorous old’ 
age, this contemporary of Cobden and 
Mill as well as of Sidhey Webb and 
Ramsay Macdonald makes a compre- 
hensive survey of “Modern Democra- 
cies” that, having set down this preg- 
nant statement of fact, he leaves it 
to speak for itself. On the deepest 
and broadest issues of the time, he 
rarely puts forward any decisive per- 
sonal judgment; still less any exten- 
sive controversial argument. His ob- 
ject is evidently to instruct rather by 
careful portrayal and objective analy- 
sis than by the enforcement of his 
own views or even by the subjection 
of the facts he presents to any proc- 
ess of searching philosophical criti- 
cism. The task of judgment as to 
the good or evil, the right or wrong, 
the folly or wisdom, even the perma- 
nence or transitoriness, of the state 
of things recorded is largely left for 
the reader to perform. 

And perhaps in the whole extent of 
the book there is no passage upon 
which thought of this kind may more 
profitably be bestowed than upon that 
which we have quoted above. The 
questions that thrust themselves upon 
the mind in relation to it are many 
and various; and their importance 
is as great as their variety. The very 
first words suggest a query which, in 
itself, is of crucial interest. Has it 
really been “the Prussian doctrine of 
the state” that has “suggested” the 
decline among English-speaking peo- 
ples of their long-cherished ideas of 
individuality and liberty? That we 
have been drifting rapidly in that di- 
rection is undeniable; but has that 
drift been caused in any considerable 
measure by the influence of the Prus- 
sian doctrine? We do not believe that 
it has; the tendency has sprung from 
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causes with which doctrines of the 
place of the state have nothing to do, 
and to which even the practical ex- 
ample of Germany has contributed 
but little. Lord Bryce himself, in the 
closing words of the passage quoted, 
assigns a most potent cause for the 
change, a cause having no relation to 
abstract political doctrine, when he 
says that we have become more and 
more completely absorbed in the ob- 
ject of “securing, with the least pos- 
sible exertion, the material conditions 
of comfort and well-being.” Unques- 
tionably it is along this line that the 
explanation is to be found; but it is, 
in our judgment, necessary to make 
a most important qualification—a 
qualification which profoundly modi- 
fies the significance of the phenom- 
enon. 

For the change in the attitude 
toward liberty which has_ been 
brought about by a heightened valua- 
tion of “the material conditions of 
comfort and well-being” has con- 
sisted infinitely less in increased de- 
sire of individuals for these objects 
than in increased concern that they 
should be placed within the reach of 
everybody. It is doubtful whether 
the average man or woman to-day is 
any more eager for his own material 
comfort and well-being than was the 
average man or woman of fifty years 
ago; what has taken place is an enor- 


‘ mous accentuation of humanitarian 


sensitiveness about the material com- 
fort and well-being of other people. 
This growth of humanitarian feeling 
is, indeed, a phenomenon of much 
longer date; for at least a hundred 
years it has been one of the most 
marked and most constant factors in 
human progress. But it is only with- 
in the last two or three decades that 
it has reached the stage of so domi- 
nating the minds of many of the most 
energetic leaders of thought and ac- 
tion, and of multitudes of followers, 
as to overshadow and obscure all 
other ideals, and especially the ideal 
of liberty. 

Whether this tendency will persist, 
and consequently be of ever-increas- 
ing influence on the course of public 
policy, or, on the other hand, will be 
checked when its true significance 
shall have become generally recog- 
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nized—that is the great question of 
our time. It is because of the failure 
to recognize that significance that the 
easy-going drift toward socialism, 
among so many of our bright young 
men and women, has been referred 
to in this journal as an unthinking 
drift. Lord Bryce, with that serenity 
of the looker-on in Vienna which he 
apparently thinks best to assume for 
the purposes he has in view in his 
book, mentions as a mere matter of 
course what ideal it is towards which 
the gradual but steady abandonment 
of the principles of liberty and indi- 
vidualism is carrying us. Instead of 
self-asserting human beings, stimu- 
lated by the manifold possibilities, 
good and evil, of individual life as we 
have known it, we are to live the life 
of “bees carrying haeney to the com- 
mon hive.” The out-and-out social- 
ists understand this perfectly well; 
but it is safe to say that not one out 
of ten of our “liberals”? has ever so 
much as thought of it. They are do- 
ing all that in them lies to take indi- 
vidualism out of life, without ever 
giving a thought to the real nature 
of what they are doing? 


Nor is it only in regard to the value 
of what is being lost that they are 
thus blind; their want of vision is 
equally manifest in regard to the 
value of that which is being gained. 
The desire for ‘‘material comfort and 
well-being” is one of the most salu- 
tary of the forces that act upon hu- 
man beings, so long as it operates in 
a natural and, so to say, instinctive 
manner; but erected into a mechan- 
ical dogma it becomes theoretically 
absurd. and practically pernicious. 
That dogma rests on the tacit as- 
sumption that human happiness is 
increased, we will not say in the ratio, 
but in something at least remotely 
approaching the ratio, in which the 
external means of “comfort and well- 
being” are increased; and the slight- 
est reflection suffices to show that the 
assumption is absurd. Many of the 
material advances made by modern 
progress have, indeed, greatly in- 
creased human happiness, and espe- 
cially have greatly diminished hyman 
misery; but these gains have in the 
main been diffused throughout the 
population—and will and ought to be 
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still more widely diffused—without 
any encroachment upon the essentials 
of individualism. The cutting down 
of the death rate, the security of life 


and property, the extirpation or vast — 


diminution of terrible diseases, the 
comfort of clean streets and conveni- 
ent locomotion, universal access to the 
stores of the world’s literature—all 
these things have taken place, under 
the sway of the individualist régime, 
to an extent that to our ancestors of 


a few generations ago would have 


seemed miraculous. But the posses- 
sion by nearly everybody of things 
which a hundred years ago were con- 
fined to the fortunate few—not to 
speak of things which were beyond 
the dreams of princes or nabobs— 
does not fill men’s hearts with joy; 
happiness, in so far as it comes from 
external things, is still found infi- 
nitely more in the attainment of what 
is not within everybody’s reach than 
in the possession of what, however 
valuable in itself, has become an ab- 
solute matter of course. Under the 
bee-hive régime, even though there 
might be an increase in the amount 
of material advantages at the dis- 
posal of all human beings, this would 
by no means signify an increase of 
the happiness derived from them; on 
the contrary, there would be a total 
loss of the chief element which gives 
to material possessions their capacity 
of ministering to happiness. 

But if liberty is ever to be restored 
to that high place in men’s thoughts 
which, only a short time ago, it held 
without challenge, it will be not be- 
cause of its incidental benefits but 
because of its inherent human value, 
its indispensableness to the human 
spirit. If we are ready to sell our 
birthright for a mess of pottage, we 
are not likely to be deterred by criti- 
cisms of the value of the pottage; 
what needs to be reawakened is a 
sense of the preciousness of the birth- 
right. To snatch it away from us by 
a single stroke would be impossible; 
the least alert of us would take the 
alarm at once. But to take away here 
a little and there a little, now for this 
purpose now for that, is a process 
that arouses little protest, but which, 
if unresisted, will inevitably despoil 
us of it all. 


If we could but stir up © ) 
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our imagination, and perceive how 
much of all that enriches living, that 
builds up character, that stimulates 
the mind and ennobles the heart, is 
bound up with the free play of indi- 
viduality in the daily struggles of life, 
we should not hesitate a moment in 
spurning the ideal of the bee-hive as 
intolerable for human beings to con- 
template. But it is folly to take it 
for granted that the present wide- 
spread indifference to such a pros- 
pect will be maintained indefinitely. 
Among the complacent assumptions 
of the superficial “liberal,” none is 
more common, and none more shal- 
low, than that the latest fashion in 
thought has supplanted for good and 
all everything that went before. In 
the eyes of this tribe, the man who 
still cherises the ideal of liberty is 
an object of patronizing pity, “the 
last leaf upon the tree in the spring.” 
But the tree still lives, and it may 
yet, and in less time than these con- 
fident spurners of the past think pos- 
sible, show forth as green and vigor- 
ous as of old. 


A South Sea Bubble 


HOSE who would find store of 
delight, who would be rapt away 
from our hideous familiar life, and 
would be subject to gramary for a 
space, without any of the inconveni- 
ences of travel, are advised to read 
“Faery Lands of the Sea,” now run- 
ning in Harper’s Magazine; an ac- 
count by James Norman Hall and 
Charles Nordhoff, of their voyagings 
in the South Seas. The writing is 
almost as vivid and beautiful as 
Stevenson or Pierre Loti. But that 
inn does not require our bush; only 
read and rejoice. 

The quest of these young men is 
not-in itself remarkable; before the 
Great War, even before the Industrial 
Age, others did the same thing. Out- 
side the polar regions there are no 
silent seas left into which one may 
be the first to burst. But ’tis said 
that not only does an occasional ad- 
venturous or eccentric youth push 
even to the remotest Paumotus in 
search of romance or solitude, but 
that whole families and groups of 
families in England are planning to 
migrate to the South Seas. We take 


it they can’t stand it any longer; the 
infinite hubbub and clack of tongues, 
the greed, the advertisement, the 
propaganda, the new brutality and 
vulgarity of Merry England. They 
probably apprehend a reign of Com- 
munism, and would fain preserve, not 
their lives merely, but their individu- 
ality. They would escape brother- 
hood in Lenin. 

Well, we can understand the urge 
and sympathize. We even admit that 
we ourselves have felt the urge. If 
we could choose our faery isle and 
could have a library and (like Fred- 
erick Tennyson) our forty fiddlers, 
and, thereto, assured variety of diet, 
—and solitude; we would chuck Man- 
hattan, hire a schooner, and sail 
away. But there’s the rub. If all 
those Europeans are going to settle 
in the Faery Isles, the chief attrac- 
tion, that of quiet and solitude, will 
cease to exist. The islands can sup- 
port only a meagre population. The 
natives used to regulate the popula- 
tion by the elegant institution of can- 
nibalism, under religious sanctions. 
Doubtless the European colonists, if 
it is really true that they are going 
in numbers, will adopt that institu- 
tion, finding some text to the purpose 
in the Bible. But then their lives 
will not be much safer than ours are 
in Manhattan. No, no, ye English 
Pilgrims, it is a selfish and foolish 
thing ye propose. You would disen- 
sorcell the islands, and you would 
not help yourselves. And be sure 
that, if Lenin should “pull off” the 
world revolution, the sapphire waters 
of your lagoons would be changed 
to crimson. 

Moreover, there is much of truth 
in the well-known “Coelum, non 
animam” of Horace, and in that of 
Coleridge: 

Oh, lady, we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live. 
In other words, unless you have the 
right temperament you will not find 
life in the South Seas to your taste. 
That singular recluse Crichton, des- 
cribed by Mr. Hall, could find in the 
absolute solitude of his island of 
Tanao compensation for the absence 
of all the comforts of civilization; 
even for an unrelieved diet of cocoa- 
nuts and fish. But there are not 
many Crichtons. Hall, it seems, was 


merely cruising, and never really 
tried the life in its ideal simplicity. 
He admits that he couldn’t stand only 
cocoanuts and fish very long. There 
are a few, a very few natives left un- 
spoiled by contact with Europeans; 
some of these few have certain virtues 
and a quite inimitable charm. Not 
the least charming ones have been 
cannibals and would doubtless be de- 
lighted to resume the practice. The 
average European in the South Seas 
sinks into slothful supineness, begets 
innumerable children, and drinks 
himself to death. There has been, in- 
deed, if we may be forgiven the vul- 
gar expression, a good deal of “bull” 
in the talk of a return to Nature, 
ever since Rousseau started it. Jg- 
notum pro magnifico. Those who 
have most loudly eulogized the simple 
life have never experienced its as- 
perities. The great nature poets have 
been cockneys. 

Soon, alas, there will be no mére 
“Africas and untraveled parts.” Un- 
less the industrial system goes to 
smash, the whole world will fill up 
to the point of supersaturation of 
population. In the meantime, we In- 
dividualists should not run away, but 
make such head together as we may 
against the down-leveling tendency. 

Man is, after all, a gregarious 
animal. His history must needs be 
a succession of compromises. His 
chief concernment should be to se- 
cure conditions favorable to the de- 
velopment and exercise of his imag- 
ination. One may stay in Manhattan 
and yet travel as much as one pleases 
among realms of gold and faery isles. 
The imagination functions better at 
a distance from the objects of its 
contemplation. If you live in an Al- 
pine valley, you develop a goitre. 


The mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
April 8.] 


GREAT BRITAIN: What would a 


first-class statesman (statesman, not 
politician-—a Salisbury, say), in Lloyd 
George’s place, have done when the 


miners’ chiefs threatened to order the 
engineers and pumpmen out of the 
mines? We make no doubt that he 
would have taken effective order at once 
to save the mines. 

The latest development in the strike 
situation is that a conference between 
mine owners and miners’ chiefs has been 
arranged for Monday, the 11th, and that 
the miners’ chiefs have consented to ad- 
vise their followers not to interfere 
further with salvage operations, pending 
the results of the conference. It would 
seem that the miners’ chiefs have not 
reversed the order calling out the regu- 
lar safety men. But they have noted the 
extreme exasperation of the greater pub- 
lic, and the signs of a growing disgust 
among ‘workers’ generally at their 
stupid and indecent tactics (it seems cer- 
tain that a strike order would be widely 
disobeyed by railwaymen and transport 
workers), and they have decided to rein 
up and go slow. , 

The Government may have won a vic- 
tory; but, if so, it is a very Pyrrhic one. 
It may be that the political cause of 
Labor has been discredited of its chiefs; 
but what of a Government which can- 
not or will not protect the chief national 
asset—the coal mines? 

Of course we put no stock in the charge 
made by that amiable little sheet the 
Daily Herald, that Mr. George delib- 
erately planned the strike, paying out 
rope so that Labor should hang itself. 
But it does seem that Mr. George saw 
the rope paying out and did precious 
little to halt the process. 

There is reason to hope that the con- 
ference next Monday will result in end- 
ing the strike and a temporary adjust- 
ment. But the problem of the British 
mining industry (the heart of the great 
Industrial Problem) requires a grand 
and lasting solution. It calls for the 
utmost stretch of economic genius and 
Olympian statesmanship.° Mr. George 
has muffed (to put it kindly) the Rus- 
sian problem and the Irish problem; he 
has failed even more egregiously with a 
still more important problem, the in- 
dustrial one. We admire Mr. George’s 
funambulatory and prestigious genius, 
but we feel that, if the gloomy prognos- 
tications of Dean Inge are not to be 
realized, Great Britain must haye a 
Premier of a larger mould. 

The national leader of to-day should 
be a devotee of Hermes (god of Kco- 
nomics, reader). No, no (O Altitudo, 


‘of Hermes and of Apollo. 


whither are we rapt?) ; equally a devotee 
Or, since our 
civilization is acquiring an Egyptian 
complexion, let him cultivate Hermes 
Trismegistus, a sort of Nilotic combina- 
tion of Hermes and Apollo. 


GERMANY: The correspondence be- 
tween Dr. von Simons and Mr. Hughes 
has been published by our State Depart- 
ment. We have seen no adequate “ap- 
preciation” of the von Simons note. It 
is that thing the scientific historian finds 
so precious, a perfect “sample”; from it 
one may know the German mind. The 
document contains no admission of Ger- 
man guilt or moral obligation to atone. 
It does, however, contain the important 
admission that Germany “must make 
reparation”; though this latter is quali- 
fied by the addition, “to the limit of her 
ability to pay’: which leaves the matter 
rather in the air. The suggestion of an 
international loan to Germany, and the 
suggestion that, in lieu of direct repara- 
tion payments, Germany assume foreign 
debts of the allied and associated powers: 
these suggestions are not undeserving of 
consideration, though the latter is some- 
what neutralized by the qualifying 
“within the limit of her capacity.” 

So far so good, in a manner of speak- 
ing. But the really important part of 
the document is an attack on France of 
so singularly ignoble and ungenerous a 
character as to be a masterpiece in its 
malodorous kind; one can not but think 
that the chief object of the note was to 
convey this piece of mendacious propa- 
ganda of which even Chicherin would be 
ashamed. If the reader has not seen 
them, he is advised to look up (he will 
find them in the N. Y. Times of April 
5 and April 7) von Simons’ note and 
the comments thereon by M. Briand in 
a speech to the French Senate. 

In his reply Secretary Hughes rudely 
shatters the German propagandist house 
of cards. “This Government stands with 
the Governments of the Allies in hold- 
ing Germany responsible for the war and 
therefore morally bound to make repara- 
tion?” 

Mr. Hughes is pleased with “the 
recognition of this obligation” which he 
finds “implied in the memorandum of 
Dr. Simons.” He hints that a new offer 
by Germany would be the ticket. Dr. 
von Simons has caught a Tartar, it 
seems. The Hughes note strikes us as 
a delightful specimen of that rare sort 
of humor (implicit humor, humor of the 
woof), of which the late Dean Hodges 
of Cambridge was so great a master (and 
Dean Inge of St. Paul’s is). 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: Innumerable solemn resolutions 


have been passed denouncing Alderman 
Falconer for opposing the offer of the 


Freedom of New York City to Herr. 


Einstein. He ought rather to be praised; 
for he is that rare bird, that near- 


Phoenix, an honest man. He didn’t want — 


to be rushed in the matter, and perhaps 
dislikes the Theory of Relativity. De 
gustibus, you know. We, for our part, 
never liked the Precession of the Equi- 
noxes. Why should the equinoctial points 
always lag behind and so play the devil 
with the longitudes, the right ascensions 
and the declinations? But Mr. Falconer’s 
main objection to offering the freedom 
of the city to Herr Einstein has nothing 
to do with the Theory of Relativity or 
the question of Who’s Who; it strikes a 
deeper root of honesty. To offer the 
freedom of the city would imply that 
there is such a thing as freedom in the 
city; would, indeed, be equivalent to say- 
ing the thing that is not. With the 
Freedom of the City in a gold box under 
his arm, might Herr Einstein use his 
hip pocket as he saw fit? We should 
rather say not. 


Nay, nay; minime; nix. 


The note on Yap addressed by Secre- © 


tary Hughes to the four great Allied 
powers has had something of the effect 
of the discovery of a fatal flaw in a will 
after the supposed beneficiaries have en- 
tered on possession. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The 
Chamber has been dissolved; new elec- 
tions will be held on May 15. 

The Panama Assembly will not accept 
the White award. The obstinacy of that 
child! 

The Greeks seem to be in a bad way 
in Anatolia. 

The new Persian Government would 
chuck the Anglo-Persian Treaty and 


Italian — 


would fain see the last of the British 


soldier. 


While reading up on Cilicia, we dis- 


covered the origin of the word “‘slicker’’; 


our military readers should be interested - 


to hear about it. The Romans of the 
Empire thought of Cilicia chiefly as the 
source of the goats’ hair of which they 
manufactured cilicitwm or  haircloth; 
which they used for tents, tarpaulins, and 
waterproof garments 
sailors). 
— Slckum — Slicker. Obvious enough; 
though it has escaped the lexicographers. 


(especially for | 
Cilicium — Silicium — Slicium — 


The microbe of sleeping sickness has — 
been discovered. Where, does not ap-— 


pear; probably in the last chapter of a 
second volume of Wells’s Outline. 


Moscow will not admit any American ; 


reporters. 


For why? America obviously — 


does not desire the truth about Russia. — 
If the truth were reported, it would be 


flouted as propaganda. 
HENRY W. BUNN 
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Mr. Harding’s Far Eastern Dilemma 


HE problem of American-Japanese 

relations presses for a solution, for 
these relations involve various Far 
Eastern questions in each of which lie 
potentialities of serious trouble. Several 
indeed contain high explosives that are 
being rather carelessly handled and some 
irresponsible persons seem bent on 
jostling them. No sane man desires a 
war with Japan, yet few would sacrifice 
America’s rightful interests. The sa- 
gacity of our statesmen will be put to 
the test not only to allay obvious irrita- 
tion and misunderstanding, but so to 
harmonize conflicts of interest as to avert 
future trouble. In formulating Ameri- 
can foreign policy this problem must 
occupy no minor place; it is not pos- 
A start— 
somewhat in the nature of a challenge 
indeed—has been made by Secretary 
Hughes in his note on America’s posi- 
tion as to mandates, especially as to Yap, 
which has served to clear the atmosphere. 
From the other side of the Pacific comes 
the report, unofficial but none the less 
credible, that the Japanese Government 
plans to send to Washington a distin- 
guished representative to discuss in a 
friendly manner the entire range of 
questions at issue. The stage is set for 
reaching a satisfactory agreement pro- 
vided only the statesmanship of both 
sides is equal to the task. The pur- 
pose of this article is to sketch briefly 
the outline of our previous steps to- 
wards the development of a Far Eastern 
policy and to state the essential elements 
that must govern our choice. 

For more than a decade American 
statesmanship in the Pacific has oscil- 
lated between challenge and surrender. 
With a desire to do the right thing in 
the Orient, we have more often than not 
made the wrong move, embarrassing 
those we like to believe our friends and 
needlessly irritating our opponents. 
American disinterestedness in Eastern 
politics is too closely bound up with 
American indifference towards “foreign 
problems.” But the Far East presents 
‘at this moment a problem which can not 
be met by a policy of drift, of half-way 
measures and palliatives; it must be 
faced by the new Administration with 
clearness and courage; and it must be 
faced now. 

The Taft Administration, between 
1908 and 1912, attempted a solution by 
appealing to an enlightened national self- 
interest along lines we know as “dollar 
diplomacy.” . But these essays at Euro- 
pean tactics, covered by a kind of diplo- 
matic liberalism, left American schemes 
for redressing the Far Eastern balance 
smothered under the concerted opposi- 
tion of foreign vested interests which 
we neither had time to conciliate nor 


were able to challenge. President Wil- 
son, imperiously jettisoning the wreck- 
age in 1913, attempted to find the key 
to our more obvious Pacific responsibili- 
ties by well-intentioned blundering which 
had the purpose of demonstrating inter- 
national goodwill on a grandiose scale 
with the hope that the weak might be- 
come strong and the strong accordingly 
self-denying. Taft and the Knox diplo- 
macy failed because the practical condi- 
tions of the moment were a veto on 
American efforts, the Wilson diplomacy 
because of its impractical motivation, 
which ignored what may be termed Far 
Eastern conditions precedent. 

The shooting at Vladivostok of an 
American officer by a soldier of Japan’s 
forces of occupation reduces to personal 
terms an international conflict of pur- 
poses which must be settled. The Amer- 
ican naval officer was killed by a Japa- 
nese sentry not because the soldier par- 
ticularly hated Americans but by reason 
of the fact that the United States to-day 
is very much in the way of the Japanese 
effort to transform East Asia in the 
image of the land of the Mikado. These 
occurrences—there have been many 
others and there are likely to be more 
since Premier Hara declares that Japan 
will stay in Siberia—should bring home 
to President Harding that the United 
States must either get out of the 
way of the Japanese military party 
wherever there is a conflict of aims or 
else seek the means to bring Japan’s 
none too secure overlords to terms. 

Twenty years ago China’s integrity 
was preserved only by the enunciation 
of Hay’s Open Door Policy, maintaining 
the integrity of the country through 
pledges from the Powers to respect the 
shell of sovereignty, while assuring 
equality of commercial opportunity for 
all nations notwithstanding spheres of 
influence. Britain unchallenged from In- 
dia to Singapore and beyond, Russia’s 
ancien régime with its southeastward 
dreams, France in Indo-China, Imperial 
Germany a wild deuce in the China stakes, 
the United States an onlooker caught in 
the mélée—this, since the war, ceases to 
be a picture of Eastern conditions. To- 
day it is not China alone, it is all Asia, 
from India to Kamchatka. Japan, deftly 
playing one Power against another to 
pick up the crumbs of European impe- 
rialism, is emerging from the welter of 
conflicting purposes with the real hege- 
mony of the East. The key to Eng- 
land’s tolerance of the actions of her 
Japanese ally lies not in China but in 
India and the Russian situation, and 
so it goes. The European nations vi- 
tally concerned are too anxious to keep 
the remnants of the status quo wherever 
possible to jeopardize such interests by 


needlessly arousing Japanese hostility. 
The stability of the Orient, on whose 
development our own industrialism is be- 
coming more and more dependent, makes 
necessary one of two courses of action. 
The United States must either be pre- 
pared to give up its support of the only 
bulwark between a large part of East 
Asia and the aspiring Powers or take 
the lead in extending the concept of 
world responsibilities behind the Open 
Door. It means playing our part in the 
moulding of Pacific destinies or frankly 
abandoning all concern in Far Eastern 
affairs, passively to await the storm 
which will break in our generation in 
the awakening East. 

This is President Harding’s dilemma. 
There is no escaping the task of making 
good twenty years of far-reaching 
American efforts to stabilize the opening 
up of the Orient unless he surrender the 
Open Door itself—not only where it is 
threatened in China, but now also in 
Siberia and eventually in every other 
quarter of the world menaced by 
struggles for trade monopoly based on 
political control of one kind or another. 

The alternative is too serious for tem- 
porizing. While immediately it may 
mean that temporarily Mr. Harding has 
evaded the show-down between Japan’s 
military party, bent on vindicating the 
old diplomacy in the East, and ourselves, 
it is only a postponement. But it will 
also mean that he has deliberately placed 
behind these Japanese leaders the mate- 
rial trappings of power, the wherewithal 
of empire Japan so sorely lacks at this 
moment in opposing any first-class 
Power. It will be nothing less than a 
confirmation of the series of surrenders 
which President Wilson made to Japan 
on all vital questions concerning her bid 
for supremacy in the Far East during 
the war. Above all, it must defeat the 
one thing on which comprehensive Japa- 
nese-American codperation in the future 
rests—the rise of truly liberal elements, 
business and political, to the control of 
Japan’s ultimate destinies. 

Such is Mr. Harding’s choice. The 
Open Door, whether inspired by a nar- 
row nationalism or an enlightened self- 
interest, should commend itself to Repub- 
lican leaders as a characteristically 
American effort to meet a world crisis. 
It has the sanction of partisan politics; 
the Hay principles were born of the 
McKinley era, that golden age of Re- 
publican “normalcy,” and the “Open 
Door” is a shibboleth which has survived 
the vicissitudes of even two Democratic 
Administrations which weakened but did 
not dare scrap it. Internationally it is 
sound strategy, for the Powers com- 
mitted specifically to the Open Door in 
the case of China can hardly go on record 
as opposing its general application to the 
storm-centres of the world. 

CHARLES HODGES 
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The Plight of the Russian Scholars 


[Professor M. I. Rostovtsev, the author of 
the following article, is world famous for his 
researches in ancient history and archeology. 
He was a professor in the University of Petro- 
grad, a member of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, as well as a corresponding member 
of the British and French Academies, and re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D. Litt. from 
Oxford. He is now at the University of Wis- 
consin, having been invited there to occupy the 
chair of ancient history.] 


N painting the dark picture of Russia’s 
agony, emphasis is usually laid upon 
the physical and material side of the 
ruin wrought by the Bolsheviki. This is 
fearful enough in all conscience, millions 
of hapless victims paying the price 
through executions, starvation, and 
epidemic disease. But more terrible and 
irreparable is the destruction of culture 
and moral values. There are still millions 
of workers and peasants to build up 
again the material prosperity of Russia 
out of her abundant natural resources, 
once the dead hand of Bolshevism has 
been removed, but the intellectual and 
moral field must lie fallow for many years. 
One of the many legends about Bol- 
shevism is that which represented the 
Soviet Government as a patron of art, 
literature, and _ science, encouraging 
scholars and tenderly solicitous of the 
education of the young, a legend which, 
together with the absurd myth of prole- 
tarian culture, has been sedulously cir- 
culated by Bolshevist sympathizers. 


The story of Russia’s scholars, both 
those who perforce remained in Russia 
and those who sought refuge abroad, is 
one of the most poignant in human 
annals. In recent years the world had 
come to recognize their extraordinary 
contributions to art, literature, music, 
science, and philosophy, and the names 
of many were honored far beyond Rus- 
sia’s borders. One would have thought 
that the men who seized power in Nov- 
ember, 1917, no matter what their eco- 
nomic and social theories, would have 
made every effort to conserve these 
forces and utilize their abilities. The 
burden on their food supplies to feed a 
few thousand men and women would not 
have been great, nor would it have been 
very dangerous to exempt them from the 
terror. But, instead, the fanaticism of 
Lenin and the satyr-like malevolence of 
Trotsky delighted in imposing upon them 
unbearable conditions of life and in de- 
livering them over to Maxim Gorky for 
exquisite torture. 


The roster of the victims in Russia is 
already long and few are likely to sur- 
vive. A large number, unequal to the 
cruel struggle for bare existence—to the 
hunting after a morsel of bread or the 
racing after some illicit peddler of eat- 
ables—have succumbed to death by star- 
vation. The Academy of Sciences, Rus- 


sia’s highest institution of learning, has 
lost one member after another. Within 
the three years of Bolshevist rule, no 
fewer than fifteen out of a total member- 
ship of forty have perished. Among these 
are such renowned scholars as Smirnov, 
historian of art; Lappo-Danilevsky, an 
historian honored’ by Cambridge Uni- 
versity; Famitsyn, the famous botanist; 
Radlov, orientalist; Diakonov, historian 
of Russian law; Liapunov, the mathema- 
tician, who committed suicide; and 
Shakhmatov, philologist and historian of 
world-wide fame. Likewise there have 
perished a very large number of uni- 
versity professors, some of whom, like 
Khovstov, professor of jurisprudence, 
and Victorov, professor of philosophy at 
Moscow, sought relief from the horrors 
of their existence in suicide. The loss of 
such men as Federov, professor of 
crystallography at Moscow, Inostrantsev, 
professor of geology at Petrograd, Flor- 
insky, professor of Slavonic languages at 
Kiev, who was condemned and executed 
without even the form of a trial, Turaiev, 
the Egyptologist, and of many an other 
has been a blow to the scientific world at 
large. 

Those who survive are not more for- 
tunate. Cold and hunger they could per- 
haps endure with stoicism, and even the 
daily threat of imprisonment and execu- 
tion, but for them it is a never-ending 
torture to look on while culture and edu- 
cation are perishing in Russia, to see all 
the results of their labors destroyed and 
all intellectual work made impossible in a 


condition of absolute slavery. They can. 


not bow their necks to the Bolshevik 
yoke and prostitute their high calling to 
create an illusion of culture and educa- 
tion, when every act of the Bolsheviki 
provokes their deep indignation. Allow 
me, for the sake of completing the pic- 
ture, to quote a passage from a letter I 
received from one of my colleagues, writ- 
ten last June. His name I dare not men- 
tion, for the Bolsheviki are malicious and 
vindictive and would make him pay with 


_his life for having told the truth. Here 


is what he writes: 


I shall not write about all we have gone 
through and are still enduring. It is a veri- 
table nightmare, something indescribable. We 
are in a prison into which not a ray of sun- 
shine finds its way. Around us a kind of 
“Dance of Death” is going on. Everything 
that is bright and pure has been, or is being, 
destroyed. The University is all but lifeless. 
There are no students to speak of and hardly 
any lectures. The teaching staff has been 
ruined by the number of ignoramuses with 
which it has been diluted. As a consequence 
the University has lost entirely its character as 
an institution of learning. The last lights of 
science are flickering out and soon the dark- 
ness of ignorance will overwhelm everything. 
It is sad to see all this and sadder still to live 
in such conditions. Nearly everyone wants to 
escape—but there is no way of escape, for we 
are held captive within a ring of steel. 


Pavlov, the great physiologist, tried in 
vain to obtain permission from Lenin to 
leave Russia, and Vernadsky, the miner- 
alogist, is reported to have been shot by 
the Bolsheviki in the Crimea. Hundreds 
of Russian scientists and writers did 
manage, however, to flee from Russia be- 
fore the ring was drawn so tightly, and 
are scattered to-day all over the world, 
seeking to continue their scientific labors 
and save from annihilation and futility 
the stores of knowledge accumulated in 
many years of work. I have no complete 
list of the scholars who are at present 
refugees from Russia, but I know that 
in London there are at least twenty-five; 
in Paris, thirty; in Serbia, a hundred; 
in Bulgaria, twenty-five; in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, thirty; in Germany, 
about fifty; and in Czechoslovakia, some 
ten more. How many fled from Siberia 
and found refuge in China and Japan I 
do not know. Many more, on the collapse 
of Wrangel’s army, fled to Constan- 
tinople. From time to time even now a 
few escape into Finland and find there a 
temporary haven of refuge. Among these 
refugees we find such prominent special- 
ists as Kondakov (history of art), Nas- 
sonov (zodlogy), Sirotinin (medicine), 
Korenchevsky (medicine), D. Grimm 
(jurisprudence), E. Grimm, former 
President of the University of Petrograd 
(history), Chuprov (economics), Nov- 
gorodtsev (jurisprudence), and many 
others. 


Only a few of them have found oppor- 
tunity to apply their scientific knowledge, 
while the majority are living from hand 
to mouth, facing dire want and perhaps 
death from starvation within the near 
future. We are in danger of losing not 
only their accumulated knowledge, which 
they might impart to others, but also 
their services as trained investigators. 
Can we allow them to perish? Can we af- 
ford to lose their contributions to pro- 
gress and human welfare? Can not some- 
thing be done to save them and utilize 
their services? 


Already in some countries steps have 
been taken to aid them, but these meas- 
ures have been pitifully inadequate. I 
must mention first of all the generous 
and enlightened action of the French* 
Government. In spite of its financial 
straits, this Government, on the initi- 
ative of the former Director of the 
French Institute of Petrograd, J. Paton- 
idet, has made it possible for the Rus- 
sian professors in Paris to organize at 
the Sorbonne a Russian section of the 
School of Law for Russian students 
among the refugees. The lecturers are 
paid by the French Government and re- 
peat their lectures in French for. the 
French students. In the field of second- 
ary education the French Government 
has also organized two lycées for Rus- 
sian boys and girls and pays Russian in- 
structors to teach them literature, his- 
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tory, and geography in their own lan- 
guage. These generous acts of the 
French Government will never be for- 
gotten by the Russian people in the years 
to come. The Slavonic states likewise are 
helping the Russian scholars, and at the 
same time themselves, by inviting them 
to teach in the universities of Prague, 
Belgrade, and Sofia, and especially in 
the newly created institutions of learn- 
ing in Serbia. But all these are 
but hesitating steps toward solving 
a large and pressing problem. There 
are three main things to be con- 
sidered: to keep the scholars alive and 
give them an opportunity wherever pos- 
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sible to fill teaching positions; to enable 
them to continue their scientific investi- 
gations for the benefit of the world; and 
to give Russian students a chance to 
complete their education so that they may 
bear aloft the torch of culture when the 
time comes to restore the intellectual life 
of Russia. Will not humanity and self- 
interest alike move America to stretch 
forth a helping hand and with her ac- 
customed large-hearted generosity rescue 
the perishing remnants of these martyrs 
of science? So will she win the undying 
gratitude of the Russian people in the 
years to come. 
M. I. ROSTOVTSEV 


Mr. Chesterton as Prophet 


PROPHET in motley, a missionary 
in cap and bells—so: Mrs. Mount- 
stuart Jenkinson might sum up Mr. 
Chesterton. Teller of fantastic tales, 
shaper of poetic grotesques, twister of 
ten thousand topsyturvydoms, gigantic 
juggler and jester keeping half a dozen 
shining balls of paradox in the air at 
once; this mountebank has yet his mes- 
sage, which is the most important part of 
him. Grateful as we are to Mr. Chester- 
ton for his myriad flashes of wit and 
poetry, and for the infinite festivity of 
his temper, we are more grateful for the 
prophetic spirit of which these things are 
no more than the outward trappings. The 
heart of this strange missionary’s gospel 
is to be found in the central chapter of 
his greatest book; the chapter headed 
“The Flag of the World.” Mr. Chesterton 
unfurls that flag, and summons us with 
a trumpet to rally round the standard. 
The fundamental virtue which he is al- 
ways proclaiming is loyalty to life; com- 
pared with that everything else is un- 
important. “The world is not a lodging- 
house at Brighton, which we are to leave 
because it is miserable. It is the fortress 
of our family, with the flag flying on the 
turret, and the more miserable it is the 
less we should leave it.” Here is the 
quintessence of the doctrine. It is a mat- 
ter of feeling, not of reason; but there 
is no better antidote to every form of in- 
differentism and pessimism. “The cause 
which is blocking all progress to-day is 
the subtle scepticism which whispers in 
a million ears that things are not good 
enough to be worth improving. . . Things 
must be loved first and improved after- 
wards.” It is for such valorous loyalty 
that Mr. Chesterton admires Whitman 
and Stevenson; it is for the lack of it 
that he dislikes and condemns Ibsen. The 
unpardonable sin is treason to life. 
There is one sin: to call a green leaf grey, 
Whereat the sun in heaven shuddereth. 


There is one blasphemy: for death to pray, 
For God alone knoweth the praise of death. 


But this splendid fealty does not mean 


optimism. It rejects with equal decisive- 
ness the notion that whatever is is right, 
and the notion that progress is auto- 
matic. We must “hate the world enough 
to change it, and yet love it enough to 
think it worth changing.” Such “cosmic 
patriotism,” not less deep and strong 
because it is open-eyed and critical, is the 
basis of Mr. Chesterton’s eclectic and 
revolutionary conservatism. In his early 
essays he came forward as the defender 
of various old and disprized human pos- 
sessions—penny dreadfuls, farce, humil- 
ity, rash vows; and throughout his career 
he has been a swordsman fighting hard 
and often for old beliefs and old feelings 
against modern attacks. But he is no 
Tory; as much as any Socialist he is 
eager to make over the world, discarding 
old evils such as imperialism and 
oligarchy, and urging along with a more 
genuine democracy a return to the faith 
and many of the ideals of the Middle 
Ages. These are the superstructures of 
his teaching, which we may accept or re- 
ject; they are of flimsier build than the 
foundation, which rests on the everlast- 
ing rock. 

A most inspiriting sign of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s loyalty to life is his superabund- 
ant and infectious delight in living. One 
phase of this is the pugnacity which has 
been called his dominant trait. Nobody 
can hope to enjoy life who has not a keen 
relish for a good fight. “We see him 
laughing like the war-horse in Job at the 
shaking of the spears, dealing thwacking 
blows with enormous enjoyment and 
good humor.” He can scarcely write on 
any subject without belaboring a real-or 
imaginary antagonist. His delight in life 
overflows also in the cascade of paradox 
which has convinced many serious souls 
that he is a trifler. Paradox to him means 
“a certain defiant joy which belongs to 
belief.” This of course applies to his 
lighter paradoxes; they are the foam on 
his mug of heady English ale, the bubbles 
winking at the brim of his cup of 
thought. But nothing delights him more 
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than to turn a truism into a paradox, and 
so revitalize its meaning. And of course 
he uses also “that deeper sort of paradox 
by which two opposite cords of truth be- 
come entangled in an inextricable knot” 
which “ties safely together the whole 
bundle of human life.” Such a paradox 
is loyalty to the world as a basis for 
revolution. 

It is through the imagination that he 
sees and strives to make us see the won- 
der and beauty that make common things 
lovable. ‘‘The function of imagination is 
not so much to make wonders facts as to 
make facts wonders.” Someone hands 
him the visiting card of a Mr. Smith, 
saying, “You can’t get any of your 
damned mysticism out of this’: and 
forthwith he writes a prose ode on the 
name of Smith, making it glow red and 
white and orange in the forge of his im- 
agination, and cast off showers of golden 
sparks under the blows of Thor’s ham- 
mer. Herein is the essence of his roman- 
ticism. In triumphant refutation of Mr. 
Shaw he demonstrates not only the 
reality but the omnipresence of romance. 
It exists not only in the remote but in 
the commonplace; not only in rebellion, 
but in the very heart of orthodoxy. 

It often happens that in criticizing 
someone else a writer gives a curiously 
apt description of himself. Mr. Chester- 
ton did this early in his career, in some 
passages of his essay on Carlyle. When 
he says that the “profound security of 
Carlyle’s sense of the unity of the cos- 
mos” expressed itself in humor, he de- 
scribes himself. ‘Other writers had seen 
that there could be something elemental 
and eternal in a song or a statute; he 
alone saw that there could be something 
elemental and eternal in a joke.” Like 
Carlyle, Chesterton has “startled men by 
attacking not arguments but assump- 
tions. He simply brushed aside all the 
matters which the men of [his] century 
held to be incontrovertible, and appealed 
directly to the very different class of 
matters which they knew to be true. . 
Even where his view was not the highest 
truth, it was always a refreshing and be- 
neficent heresy.” His mysticism was 
“only a transcendent form of common 
sense.” His work consisted in “breaking 
through formule, old and new, to these 
old and silent and ironical realities.’ 
And finally his worst fault was ‘a mania 
for spiritual consistency,” which Mr. 
Chesterton rather rudely calls “going the 
whole hog.”’ This led Carlyle into such 
things as his ridiculous defense of slav- 
ery. Is it necessary to point out where 
“that remarkable animal, the whole hog” 
has led Mr. Chesterton? But his essen- 
tial value, like Carlyle’s, is not impaired 
by such vagaries. It can be put in a 
phrase: he has recalled us to the Great 
Allegiance; he has reminded us anew of 
the glory of being men. 


HOMER E. WOODBRIDGE 
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Correspondence 


The Intercollegiate Liberal 
Convention 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Why is a convention? That is always 
a very puzzling question, whether it 
concerns the I. O. O. F., the Republican 
Party, or the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. Always the same array 
of “fussy futilitarians,” always the 
glamor of prominent names on the pro- 
gramme, and always the little corner of 
buzzing politicians. 

Nor were these characteristic traits 
missing at the convention of college stu- 
dents, held at Harvard University on 
April 2nd and 38rd, to organize an Inter- 
collegiate Liberal League. The objects of 
the meeting, if vague, were nevertheless 
noble: “education of the college youth in 
the problems of citizenship,” “the devel- 
opment of an informed student opinion 
on social, industrial, political, and inter- 
national questions,” ‘‘the presentation of 
facts.” 

Of such a gathering of curious and 
eager idealists one expected something 
genuine and new. Perhaps an idealism 
that would differ from the easy sympathy 
for the “down-trodden laboring classes” 
that characterizes much of the so-called 
liberal thought of to-day. Perhaps a 
recognition of the complex realities of 
life, so clearly evident in the vigorous 
attitude of the Russian or Chinese stu- 
dents when they came to the cross-roads. 
Certainly, here in the austere shadows of 
the Harvard Union, under the severe por- 
traits of old Puritan fighters, one looked 
for something of their stubborn faith 
and honest talk. 

Well—it was merely an assemblage re- 
flecting the uneasy structure of American 
society: gracious old New Englanders 
beaming with delight as the red words 
flowed; suspicious New Yorkers bewild- 
ered at the strange power of the atmos- 
phere of tradition. It was a cosmopolitan 
lot that rubbed elbows at dinner and lun- 
cheon and tea: fashionable girls from 
Bryn Mawr, and bob-haired femininity 
from Wellesley, and then—shades of 
Roosevelt !—the red-rosed, golf-stocking 
“liberals” from Harvard, speaking of re- 
volt in accents gentle and refined. 

A dinner, of course—with its mutual 
admiration speeches, its pronunciamentos 
and platforms, and that sea of platitudes 
on which the frail mind is tossed hither 
and thither. “Man is a land animal,” ‘‘the 
open mind,” ‘‘fair play,” ‘‘reactionaries,” 
“true American,’ ‘“Americanize Amer- 
icans” . . . words, words, words. 

For the utter failure of the convention 
lay in its inability to evolve from this 
chaos of phrases a definite objective. Its 
delegates and visitors urged it all the 
way from the revolutionary bigotry of 


Roger Baldwin’s “red-hot forces” to the 
academic detachment of President Mac- 
Cracken’s ‘“‘League for Political Educa- 
tion.” Mr. Walter Lippmann, more than 
any other speaker, indicated the perma- 
nent weakness of this rudderless liber- 
alism when he pleaded for new sources 
of information upon which public judg- 
ment should be formed. For one can not 
base a reconstruction of society upon 
knowledge alone; nor will human passions 
be greatly modified by the mere posses- 
sion of facts. And who is to determine 
the truth of facts, if, as Mr. Lippmann 
claims, they are colored by prejudice? 
Must they not always be transformed by 
the apparatus of the human mind 
through which they pass? One doubts 
whether any one—even a liberal—has 
the right to pronounce himself the pos- 
sessor of absolute and untarnished truth. 
And above all, one doubts whether a great 
movement to remodel society can find its 
origins in the sort of liberalism which 
worships the truth it has found—and 
does nothing. 

There must be an objective if there is 
to be a creed that will inspire college men 
and women to action. For what is their 


daily academic life but a constant search- - 


ing for the truth of things, for ultimate 
values? It is the application of these 
values to the raw materials of life that 
must form the basis of any vital college 
organization. International Polity Clubs, 
Social Science Clubs, the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society have flourished and dis- 
appeared, because they evaporated into 
mere discussion of stock dogmas. Only 
the last example, perhaps, has retained 
a semblance of vigor because it knew 
definitely what it wanted. 


But with this new group, the founda- 
tion is the unwarranted assumption that 
the world stands waiting for the college 
man to talk down to it from the door- 
step of his vague idealism. For the 
Nemesis of this kind of liberalism is in 
its own ephemeral quality. It hesitates 


to take a brave stand for virile radical-: 


ism, and, on the other hand, it rejects 
without consideration the traditions of 
the past. It forgets, furthermore, that 
true progress comes only from this direct 
clash of radical and conservative prin- 
ciples. It starts out with a faint-hearted 
acceptance of the existing order against 
which, intellectually, it revolts. “Why do 
you talk of thinking, considering, when 
you don’t know what you’re thinking 
about” asked one courageous radical 
from Vassar. And there was the heart 
of the problem: here was a group of nice- 
mannered people toying with dangerous 
ideas, but too detached from life, too 
passionless in their relations to men, to 
come out into the open and give battle. 
It suddenly dawned on one that here 
were very much the same people that 
once assembled in Rose Pastor Stokes’ 
studio as Socialists, or Pacifists, or what- 
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nots—now basking in the sun of re- 
spectability. One might really call its 
object that of making radical ideas fash- 
ionable in polite society. 

What a waste of enthusiasm! For it 
all leads on to another new “movement” 
with its executive secretary and its dingy 
little office. And then more conventions, 
and more conferences, until this new 
wave of naive humanitarianism is swal- 
lowed up by the very grimness of life 
that will confront the organizers. 

For labor, as John Haynes Holmes 
pointed out, needs unswerving and re- 
lentless leaders whose faith is embodied 
in action, Labor has no place for liberal- 
ism, for it is engrossed in its own crude 
battle for more and more power. And if 
thought is to go on in American uni- 
versities, it may flourish better as the 
simple quest for truth. Neither the par- 
tisan blindness of the propagandist, nor 


the aimless meddling of the dilettante © 


must be allowed to interfere. For, as 
Dean Briggs remarked, in opening the 
convention, ‘‘The quest is noble . . its 
end is the welfare of humanity.” 


HARRY STARR, Harvard, ’21 
EDWIN SEAVER, HARVARD, ’22 
Cambridge, Mass, April 5 


The Constitution and the 
States 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


The recent letters of Mr. 
Stewart Brown and Mr. Gustav Bissing 
on the now burning question of Constitu- 
tional amendments prompt the writer to 
present the following views of what the 
power of amendment actually is, and how 
it ought hereafter to be exercised. 

There is no express limitation on the 
power except one,—that no State, with- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. This one 
limitation is, however, vital to the whole 
structure of our government. It both 
perpetuates the States as self-determin- 
ing bodies capable of enjoying suffrage, 
and it perpetuates the Senate as an es- 
sential part of the law-making and 
treaty-ratifying body, where the States 
vote, not according to an archaic rotten- 
borough plan, but as “equipollent sov- 
ereignties,” or ‘‘primordial political par- 
ticles” of the Union. (Tucker on the 
Const. I, p. 823). Mr. Brown well re-states 
this undoubted historic conception of the 
States in the terms of common-sense phil- 
osophy, when he virtually says that Home 
Rule means rule by representatives re- 
sponsible to their “home-folks.” It might 
be desirable to have the States more 
nearly equal in population, territory, and 
resources, but no one has suggested any 
practical means of accomplishing this end 
without requiring the surrender of that 
atmosphere, local pride, and historical 
continuity which are part and parcel of 
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any conception that embodies the word 
“home.’’ 

In brief, the States, which are histori- 
cally the primordial particles, or mole- 
cules, of the American nation, and philos- 
ophically the smallest groups of Ameri- 
can homes and “home-folks” which under 
our Constitution exercise sovereign pow- 
ers in their own right as aggregations of 
freemen, can never be destroyed or 
amended out of existence under the 
amending power. Remaining in exis- 
tence, their equality in the most conserva- 
tive, and, negatively speaking, the most 
powerful, branch of the government can 
not be impaired. The government itself 
depends on them for its lawful existence. 


The suffrage of the States in the Sen- 
ate means the votes cast by Senators 
from the several States, elected formerly 
by the members of their Legislatures, 
but now by the people thereof through 
electors possessing the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branches of the respective State 
Legislatures. These qualifications are 
prescribed by the States in their Consti- 
tutions or laws. Any amendment to the 
Federal Constitution whose effect is to 
alter these qualifications and confer the 
electoral power on persons upon whom 
the States respectively have not seen fit 
to confer it, or to diminish or dilute such 
power in the persons upon whom the 
States have conferred it, operates to de- 
prive such States of their suffrage in the 
Senate. It also impairs their power to 
consent or refuse to consent to other 
amendments in the future, because their 
consent can only be expressed whether 
mediately or directly through electors. 
If the electorate is not selected by the 
State itself—the smallest sovereign ag- 
gregation of American homes—then the 
consent of those electors selected and 
qualified by irresponsible outsiders is 
certainly not the consent of the State. 
There is no difference in principle be- 
tween an amendment prescribing (either 
affirmatively or negatively) the quali- 
fications of voters, and one conferring the 
duty of selecting such voters upon, say, 
the President. No community can be a 
sovereign or self-governing State whose 
voters are chosen by somebody else. 
To say that the votes of Senators elected 
by certain people living in the State of 
Maryland who have no right under the 
laws of Maryland to vote at all (for in- 


_ stance the 60,000 negro women mentioned 


by Mr. Brown) is the suffrage of the 
State in the Senate is mere misuse of 
language. Eventually the Supreme Court 
must so hold, unless it evades the whole 
question of the validity of the 19th 
Amendment, as it evaded the question of 
the validity of the 15th until it became 
feasible to wave it aside without an 
opinion. 

So the lawful power of amendment is 
now subject to the above-quoted express 


‘ 


restriction, which necessarily includes 
the conceptions of a Union of self-govern- 
ing republics, and a chamber with de- 
fined but very large powers where those 
republics speak and vote on equal terms 
through Senators chosen by their own 
electors. There is a guarantee that the 
machinery of local self-government shall 
not be destroyed, whether the subjects 
over which it may operate or the powers 
which it may exercise are changeable or 
not. In other words, this government 
can never become a centralized bureauc- 
racy or a soviet republic in form, by 
any amendment that can lawfully be 
made to the Constitution. Of course, the 
reapportionment of powers may strongly 
tend to make it so in fact, and against 
such result our only bulwark is Congress 
and the Legislatures of at least one more 
than a fourth of the self-governing com- 
munities that make up the Union. 


Now Mr. Bissing urges that the path 
of amendment be made easier, so that the 
15th and the 18th could be repealed. I 
think we had better first ascertain 
whether this is necessary. The 15th, 
while unrepealed, has been nullified from 
the Potomac to the Gulf. As a precedent 
this is perhaps unfortunate, but few will 
now be found to deplore its fate. It 
stands chiefly as a.monument to those 
who would attack nature with a statute. 
The “irresistible force’ of modern scho- 
lastics striking the “immovable mass!’ 
Who can doubt, however, that if its ef- 
fect had been felt universally as it was 
locally, it would long since have been 
repealed? People in the North are not 
essentially different from those in the 
South, and like causes produce like re- 
sults in each section. The wave of agita- 
tion upon which national prohibition rode 
to victory is certain to be succeeded by a 
trough, and another wave may then de- 
molish a law not founded on common 
consent. If the majority get sufficiently 
weary of prohibition to render its advo- 
cates as unpopular as pro-Germans were, 
then few Legislatures will refuse to con- 
sent to a repeal. 

Still the grant to the States of the 
right of holding a referendum on amend- 
ments, recently denied by the Supreme 
Court, would certainly tend to greater 
popular satisfaction with the Constitu- 
tion ‘as is.” Ratification by special ses- 
sions and rump houses has proceeded to 
the point of popular disgust with the 
whole procedure. The Tennessee rule 
requiring an election of legislators to in- 
tervene between the proposal and the rati- 
fication of an amendment would have re- 
moved much of this feeling had it been 
extensively in force and recognized. But 
by either or both of these methods the 
control of the process of amending the 
Constitution by the “home-folks” them- 
selves ought to be restored. They are not 
cranks, and they will not support fan- 
tastic or oppressive schemes, whether 


these commend themselves to the hurried 
and harried mobs in our large cities, or 
to the rustic Solons that bring an 8th- 
grade education to bear on problems 
which history, of which they are ignor- 
ant or resentful, has solved many times. 

But to make amendment easier is sim- 
ply to invite more amendments. Not one 
of those adopted since the 12th has 
proved to be an unmixed benefit. (I will 
grant the 13th, argumenti gratia.) 

Who is he that will multiply them now, 
and to what end? 

T. F. CADWALADER 
Baltimore, February 1 


St. Patrick a Welshman 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In his article on “St. Patrick’s Day,” 
in your issue of April 6, Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn says that St. Patrick, “was prob- 
ably a fellow countryman of Mr. Lloyd 
George,” citing the Book of Armagh as 
his authority. Still more definite tes- 
timony is thus set forth by M. Henri 
d’Arbois de Jubainville, in his ‘Cours 
de Littérature Celtique,” Vol. I., pages 
186-188: 


The root BER (to carry, to “heft,” to judge) 
furnished the Irish language with two different 
terms to express the idea of judgment; they 
were respectively 

1. Breth, more anciently, Breta. 

2. Brath, more anciently, Bratus. 

The term which St. Patrick preferred to use 
was the second (Brath), the pronunciation cus- 
tomary in Welsh, his mother tongue. To the 
great astonishment of the Irish he pronounced 
this word in the Welsh fashion of his time 
(5th century) that is, with a long O, (6), in- 
stead of a long A (a), a use which we find 
employed in the Margam (Glanmorganshire) 
inscription in which the genitive of the proper 
name Boduacus appears as Boduoci. St. Pat- 
rick was in the habit of using as “an oath for 
confirmation” the phrase “Mo De broth,” = 
“My God of judgment.” The authenticity of 
this tradition is clearly proved by the Glossary 
of Cormac. Cormac denies its authenticity on 
the ground of arguments which establish it 
beyond doubt. Cormac says, “The Irish re- 
produce quite incorrectly the Saint’s Welsh 
oath. They should say “Muin Duiu braut.” 
Muin stands for my, Duiu for God, and braut 
for judgment.” Cormac wrote about the year 
900, the rectified orthography which he pro- 
posed (and which in his opinion coincided 
with that used by St. Patrick in the 5th cen- 
tury) is really the Welsh orthography of the 
9th and 10th century. Cormac’s strictures are 
obviously ill founded. 

The devout respect of the Irish Christians 
for everything connected with St. Patrick led 
them to preserve not only his oath but also his 
exact ‘pronunciation of it. Broth, was the 
Welsh pronunciation of the word when the 
most ancient Christian inscriptions of Britain 
were written. The oath and the inscriptions 
coincide to prove that at that time the dip- 
thongization of the vowels in Celtic had not yet 
begun. 

The Celtic substantive Bratus, in Old Irish 
Brath, genitive Bratavos, Bratas, in Old Irish 
Bratha, had in the Welsh of the 5th century, 
St. Patrick’s mother tongue, become Broth. 
Long A had changed into long O and the case 
endings had fallen away; but the word had 
not yet become Braut, with the long O changed 
into AU, as is the case in the Welsh of the 9th 
century. The pronunciation of St. Patrick was 
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preserved by the Irish as a curiosity and a sort 
of pious relic, but the Saint’s aberration did 
not communicate itself to their secular usage. 
The lasting result of St. Patrick’s linguistic 
peculiarity was that the Irish Christians fell 
into the habit of designating by the word 
Brath the judgment which Patrick preached, 
the Last assize, while the synonym Breth was 
confined to judgments passed upon the things 
of this world by the lawyers, the people and 


the kings. The word Brath in the phrase 
“co brath” meant literally “till the day of 
judgment.” 


It is obvious that Mr. Gwynn might 
have asserted without qualification that 
St. Patrick was a fellow countryman of 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

ROBERT ELLIS JONES 

New York, April 4 


Ex Averno 
A Dialogue on the New Poetry 


BYRON 
ELL met, my Master !—Come, let’s 
draw apart 
From this new rabble with their bastard 
Se paae 
POPE 


Folly in man is folly in his ghost: 
When it has least to say it chatters most. 
BYRON 
Lord help two honest bards in such a din! 
I can’t think how they let the fellows in. 
POPE 
“Fools oft rush in where angels fear to 
tread :” 
Alive they hemm’d us, and they hem us 
dead. 
BYRON 
Still, here’s no place for any but a poet. 
I called old Cerberus’ attention to it: 
He grinned threefold: “I take what 


comes,” says he, 

“It’s orders, Sir: you’re all alike to me.” 

POPE 

Poets and Wits may starve where Dunces 
thrive; 

Those far a-wing, these sack the luscious 
hive: 

And in them Fancy works the strange 
conceit 


That they have pow’r to sing who’ve 
pow’r to eat. 
BYRON 
They’re mad! Consider, 
their fuss, 


Not one of them has ever asked for Us! 


Sir, with all 


POPE 
Witless the screaming jay, my lord, 
not mad: 
"Tis Idiots chant their own proud 
Dunciad. 
BYRON 
Ay, such indeed’s the drunken prose they 
spout. 
“New poetry,” egad!—“Free verse,” no 
doubt— 
Sans rhyme, sans metre, precious little 
reason, 


And as for decency, it’s out of season. 
O for the pen of Gifford— 


POPE 
Hem! 
BYRON 
Or yours, Sir!— 
The stout satiric dose that kills or cures, 
Sir. 
POPE 
Alas—the Physicker’s eternal ill — 
His fellow Shades are past the cup and 
pill! 


BYRON 
Yet this is more than any ghost should 
bear 
That ever wooed the Muse or won the 
fair! 
POPE 


My lord, ’t is pity but the tuneless crew 
Might be instructed by a Lord like you: 
Of whom, tho’ oft he’ve stretch’d the 
Poet’s scope, 
May, at his best, be said, this side of 
trope, 
“Were he not Byron, nearly he were 
PORT? 
BYRON 
Hm!— Yes, yes.— 
prouder bays. . . 
Meanwhile, we deafen with these bed- 
lam lays. 


Ha!— Ptask no 


POPE 
’T is but fresh ringing of the antic change 
That Genius is the art of being strange. 
BYRON 
Shatter Apollo’s image with thy fist 
And be a Poet and an Imagist: 
“Since startled Metre fled before thy 
face,” 
Set shapeless Rhythm in her honored 
place. 
POPE 
These poetasters, self-styled Poets New, 
Do merely what the ancients scorn’d 
to do. 
Tho’ “Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 
May boldly deviate from the common 
track,” 
The Law, oft broken, is not made to 
break, 
Nor Chaos safely sought for Chaos’ sake. 
BYRON 
Ay, and this fellow who will not be bound 
By laws of sense, or symmetry, or 


sound— 

Muddles iamb with trochee, noun with 
verb, 

And boasts he drives his nag without a 
curb— 

Sees not, howe’er his seat he justly 
vaunt, he 

Straddles not Pegasus but Rosinante! 


POPE 
And whither faring little doth he reck: 
He’s all for Beauty—and a broken neck. 


BYRON 
Beauty his goal—his spurs the heat of 
youth, 
The scorn of wisdom and the bane of 
truth. 
POPE 
No moral for these singers—they but 
sing: 


Nor will they stoop to meaning anything! 

Yet he who stints the Muse her right to 
teach 

Finds oft her sweetest numbers out of 
reach. 

BYRON 

When Daddy Wordsworth prosed, ’t was 
sad enough; 

Good Lord !—his drone was music to this 
stuff— 

And he, who held me somewhat over-free, 

May sigh now for my maiden modesty. 


POPE 
And what might bring a blush to 
Dryden’s pen, 
The women are as shameless as the 
men; 
Cry out the myst’ries we have but divin’d, 
And boast the Body as they boast the 


Mind. 
BYRON 
Gone are the Toast and Beauty—gone the 
Fair 
That fired the lays of Donne and 
Rochester. 


When woman bares her whole anatomy, 
Alas, what’s roguish in a neck or knee? 


POPE 
Thus ancient Truths are prov’d by 
ancient Rules: 
A Muse that ranges turns the Drab of 


fools. 
BYRON 

Wanton she may if she but keep the 
bounds; 

For what she is, atone by what she 
sounds— 

But this vile noise! Hark! Under Anne 
or George 


Such jangling would have raised the 
toughest gorge— 
~ POPE : 
“Prose swell’d to Verse, Verse loit’ring 
into Prose,” 
And Metre gasping in her last vain 


throes. 
BYRON 
And what’s the substance of the infernal 
pother ? 
POPE 


That when they one thing say, their sense 
is t’ other. 
BYRON 
(Thumps Pope. suddenly.) 
Great G—d, Sir! 
POPE 
(Startled into anachronism.) 
Huh? 
BYRON 
(Pointing excitedly.) 
The pack is making for us! 
Quick! Let’s be off, lest we too join the— 
the— the— 
(Becomes inarticulate, flings his cloak 
over his shoulder, and stalks off. ? 
POPE 
CHoloneme precipitately, but in full com- 
mand of his Muse.) 
— the Chorus! 


H. W. BoYNToN 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Mopern Democracies, by James Bryce 
(Viscount Bryce). Two volumes. 
Macmillan. 


An important survey by the most 
eminent English student of Govern- 
ment. 


Notes oN Lire AND Letters, by Joseph 
Conrad. Dent. 


Essays about authors and other 
literary subjects; articles about the 
loss of the Titanic, about British 
seamen in the War, about Poland, 
&e. 

Tue GrEEN Goppess; A PLay IN Four 
Acts, by William Archer. Knopf. 

Introducing The Raja of Rukh, 
the most polished villain of the 
modern English drama, 

Tue Man Woo Dip THE Ricut THING; 


A Romance, by Sir Harry Johnston. 
Macmillan. 


Missionaries and colonial ad- 
ministrators in Africa, with their 
evil geniuses in the home Govern- 
ment and London society. 

Essays ON MoperN Dramatists, by 
William Lyon Phelps. Macmillan. 
By a critic who refuses to be 

ashamed of having enthusiasms. 


Mystic IsLes oF THE SouTH SEAs, by 


Frederick O’Brien. Century. 
About Tahiti and its sister is- 
land, Moorea. 


Tue Vetvet Brack, by Richard Wash- 
burn Child. Dutton. 
Stories of mystery and crime; 
tales in the dark. 


HE failures of democracy, as they 
are seen by Viscount Bryce near the 

end of his remarkable study, ‘‘Modern 
Democracies” (Macmillan), are that it 
has brought friendly feeling and the 
sense of human brotherhood no nearer; 
it has not created good will and a sense 
of unity; it has not enlisted in the serv- 
ice of the state as much of the best 
ability as each country possesses and 
every country needs; it has not purified 
politics nor escaped the evil influence of 
money; and it has not induced satisfac- 
tion with itself nor exercised the spirit 
that seeks to attain its aims by revolu- 
tion. On the other hand, “If it has not 
brought all the blessings that were ex- 
pected, it has in some _ countries 
destroyed, in others materially dimin- 
ished, many of the cruelties and terrors, 
injustices and oppressions that had dark- 
ened the souls of men for many genera- 
tions.” And again: “Less has been 
achieved than . . . expected, but noth- 
ing has happened to destroy the belief 


that among the citizens of free countries 
the sense of duty and the love of peace 
will grow steadily stronger. The ex- 
periment has not failed, for the world is 
after all a better place than it was under 
other kinds of government, and the faith 
that it may be made better still survives. 
Without Faith nothing is accomplished, 
and Hope is the mainspring of Faith 
s So may it be said that Democracy 
will never perish till after Hope has ex- 
pired.” 


At last we may know where Major 
Crespin and his wife had seen Watkins, 
—before he appears to them in the first 
act of Mr. Archer’s “The Green Goddess” 
(Knopf). In the acting version of the 
play the earlier adventures of that charm- 
ing cockney are left rather obscure, al- 
though his master, the Raja of Rukh, 
delicately hints that a hangman wants 
him in two countries. In the book, now, 
some part of the mystery is cleared 
away. Moreover, I may revise my 
earlier observations about the books on 
the Raja’s table. Any little detail about 
that monarch is dear to me. He had 
Anatole France’s “Sur la _ Pierre 
Blanche,” something (unnamed) by 
Maurice Barrés, and another by Bernard 
Shaw. Mr. Archer specifically describes 
the latter as a silver-grey book—the Eng- 
lish edition. I could see, even from my 
distant seat, that an almost invariably 
careful stage-manager had not attended 
to this detail. It was plainly the Ameri- 
can edition, blue or green with paper 
label. I could suggest a dealer in first 
editions, who—but this is not the adver- 
tising section. 


Sir Harry Johnston’s “The Man who 
Did the Right Thing” (Macmillan) be- 
gins in England in 1886, with the de- 
parture of a missionary to Africa. After 
a few chapters, Africa is the scene—an 
Africa which the author describes more 
vividly than Mr. Robert Hichens. The 
latter’s celebrated descriptions always re- 
mind me of a Burton Holmes lecture with 
colored lantern slides. The book returns 
more to the manner of “The Gay- 
Dombeys” than to “Mrs. Warren’s 
Daughter,” and early we hear of the fas- 
cinating Lady Feenix, and of many 
others of Sir Harry Johnston’s first 
novel. It is rambling, half fiction, half 
seeming fact, and I find every page of 
it, as far as I have gone, and where I 
have glanced ahead, easy to read. 


An unrestrained admirer of Mr. Con- 
rad will probably find his “Notes on Life 
and Letters” (Dent) important, for the 
reason that every word that comes from 
“the Master’s’” pen is important. Others 
will discover in the book some well- 
phrased essays and book-reviews of 
Henry James (Mr. Conrad’s own evil 
genius), of de Maupassant, Anatole 
France, Stephen Crane, and others, an 


interesting note on sea stories, and a 
number of papers about war—the Russo- 
Japanese war, for one of them, as some 
of these essays go back as far as that, 
and even to 1898, with later comments 
upon Poland in the Great War, and the 
conduct of British seamen. But the 
Conrad devotee may be trusted to find, 
on every page, the light that never was 
on sea or land. 


“T am twenty-eight times married this 
day,” said M. Brault, “and my friends 
and I make very happy.” Needless to 
say, only such incurable optimists are 
found in the South Seas. Mr. O’Brien, 
who was drinking a “Doctor Funk” 
(I have forgotten how they are made, 
but there is absinthe in them) went over 
to join M. Brault and his happy friends. 
Tahiti was once the land of happiness, 
of Doctor Funks, and jasmine and 
hibiscus flowers, of merry-makers, of 
swimming in tropic seas or mountain 
streams, _ wandering with Tahitian 
princesses, hula dancing and more Doctor 
Funks to wind up the day. Since the 
War, and still worse the influenza, it is 
rather a land of sadness; the terrible 
disease took off many of those light- 
hearted Epicureans. Mr. O’Brien’s 
“Mystic Isles of the South Seas” (Cen- 
tury) tells of the happier and earlier 
days. 


We felt, in our company at Plattsburg, 
rather superior to the other companies 
becatse our captain wore on the left 
breast of his coat, together with some 
red and blue, and yellow and blue rib- 
bons, a little strip of pale blue silk cov- 
ered with white stars. That was the sign, 
said some of the wise ones, some of those 
who were forever talking about what had 
happened “on the border,” of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. People only 
got that medal, so they said, when they 
had performed some extraordinary feat, 
and when, moreover, they had performed 
it in the presence of at least a brigadier 
general. No wonder it was rare! There 
were only one or two of them in camp. 
Information about this, as about other 
matters, came slowly, but there was prob- 
ably not at that time any such complete 
information as Colonel Wyllie has now 
given in his “Orders, Decorations and 
Insignia” (Putnam). The winning of 
the Medal of Honor, it seems, does not 
depend upon the presence of a general— 
“gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of 
his life, above and beyond the call of 
duty,” says the rules. Colonel Wyllie’s 
quotations of some of the awards of this 
American equivalent of the Victor Cross 
are thrilling enough. The Navy Medal of 
Honor, by the way, spells Honor with a 
“u’; the Army Medal does not. But 
these are only trifling details in a work 
remarkable for its historical information 
and for its fine plates in color. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Grub Street and— 
AR aC Sass 


T may come as a surprise to many that 

Robert Louis Stevenson, though his 
success in literature and popularity— 
the first, unluckily, does not connote the 
second, even in these days—were early 
cassured, not only passed through, but 
had to sojourn in, the Mean Street of 
the literary man and journalist. And 
of the travail he suffered there, only his 
nearest and very dearest were ever made 
aware. Perhaps it was his experiences 
in this, the neediest of needy streets that 
the writing man knows, which gave the 
vividness to his depiction of the lack of 
cash in certain chapters of “The Wreck- 
ers.” Be this as it may, R. L. S. had 
his fill of the writing job in the under- 
world of journalism. And American 
journalism at that! Newspaperdom in 
no country is a garden of roses; in the 
“States” it is a hustling world, beset 
with brambles and brackish brooks. 
When one remembers that only six years 
later Stevenson put forth “Prince Otto,” 
the most précieux of all his work, there 
is less to wonder at his utter failure as 
a journalist. 


California literary men, many of whom 
most evidently base their style and dic- 
tion on Stevenson’s, may not admit there 
existed in San Francisco an editor so 
unwitting as not to sense R. L.’s genius. 
The fact remains there was not one who 
recognized the literary worth of the 
lonely and despairing Scotsman. When 
R. L. S. was in San Francisco in 1879 
he occupied for some time the post of 
a reporter paid on space rates, even as 
he had when at Monterey on the Mon- 
terey Californian. On this journal his 
salary did not go higher than the sum 
of two dollars a week; and this princely 
amount he did not earn for long, being 
soon “fired” as incompetent. It was then 
that Stevenson made his way to San 
Francisco and its journalism. Whether 
he worked under his own name or not, 
it is certain he held the post of a space- 
reporter, but only for some six days, 
though subsequently he contributed to 
the Sunday issue of his paper. 


At different times searches have been 
made among the staff and cash-books of 
San Francisco journals, 1879, for his 
name, yet it has not been found. What 
is certain is that Stevenson labored in 
their Grub Street, and labored to very 
little end. Perhaps, some day, a literary 
Sherlock Holmes may dive into the old 
files and unearth R. L. S.’s lost work. 


If Stevenson had lived to carry out 
the promise he gave in “Weir of Her- 
miston” of falling into the form of the 
modern novel, as apart from the pica- 
resque type to which he adhered, and 
had translated his hard times in Cali- 


fornia ‘into fiction, it most probably 
would have attained something of that 
pitch of human interest, and warm, 
throbbing life, which he sought for in 
everyday experience, and left out of his 
stories. Yet, then, Stevenson held the 
view that the art of authorship ought 
to be impersonal. To be consistent, how- 
ever, he ought to have erased the ‘jolly 
old Frenchman” from the tablets he re- 
served for the origins of his work, and 
Pinkerton and others in “The Wreck- 
ers.” Yet it was impossible for Steven- 
son to forget the debt he owed him. Is 
it not on evidence in certain of his let- 
ters to the Frenchman—he of the tiny, 
shabby restaurant in Pine Street, Mon- 
terey, who had saved R. L. when the 
latter was in extremis? ‘Dear and kind 
old man, I hold your good memory very 
close, and I will guard it till death.” 


Booklovers who are admirers and col- 
lectors of Stevensoniana ought to keep 
a warm particle of their heart for Jules 
Simoneau — eating-house keeper. For 
without his aid it is highly probable 
that “Tusitala’” would not have been. 
Simoneau is the man who saved Steven- 
son. What says he himself? “If there 
was one man who was good to me, that 
man was Jules Simoneau.” The “jolly 
old Frenchman” chanced on R. L. when 
the latter in 1879 was at Monterey, lonely 
and very ill, and hopelessly confined to 
his bed. Moneyless, he was also at the 
point of starvation; Californian editors 
had not recognized his worth as a writ- 
ing man. Forthwith and insistently, 
Simoneau, “‘the stranded fifty-eight-year- 
old wreck of a good-hearted, dissipated, 
and once wealthy Nantais tradesman,” 
devoted himself and his Mexican wife to 
the sick Scotsman. He nursed him in 
his spare time, and nourished him on 
the choicest of his bill of fare. 


When Stevenson was brought back 
from Shadowland, and able to crawl 
again into the golden sunshine of the 
sleepy town, and trail along the neg- 
lected streets with their adobe houses 
and all the picturesque lazy life about 
the grog-shops, he naturally became a 
frequenter of Simoneau’s. Here he was 
aye welcome for a meal, a chat, a game 
of chess, or other pleasant amenity of 
close friendship. 

R. L. himself has left no pen portrait 
of this most kind Samaritan, of whom 
as a host it has been stated it mattered 
but little whether the son of genius had 
money or not with which to pay his shot. 
Other hands-of a much later decade have 
delineated the Frenchman, but that only 
after age and severe vicissitudes of for- 
tune had left their mark on Simoneau. 
Yet even then his kind, wrinkled face 
and smiling brows, the shaggy eyebrows 
bent above the mild and sympathetic 
blue eyes, the large and shapely nose, 
and the refined, mobile mouth tell enough 
of him whose ministrations relieved 


Robert Louis Stevenson in illness and 
want when solitary in a strange land. 

The Scotsman, however, has left a few 
details anent the restaurant, where, he 
writes, “you would hear Simoneau all 
about the kitchen and rattling the 
dishes.” “Of all my private collection of 
remembered inns and restaurants—and 
I believe it, other things being equal, to 
be unrivaled—one particular house of 
entertainment stands forth alone... . 
To the front it was part barber’s shop, 
part bar; to the back there was a kitchen 
and a salle d@ manger. The intending 
diner found himself in a little, chill, bare, 
adobe room, furnished with chairs and 
tables, and decorated with some oil. 
sketches roughly brushed on the wall in 
the manner of Barbizon and Cernay. 
The table, at whatever hour you entered, 
was always laid with a not spotless nap- 
kin, and, by way of épargne, with a dish 
of green peppers and tomatoes, pleasing 
alike to eye and palate.” 


In the years that followed 1879, let- 
ters passed between R. L. and Simoneau, 
and copies of Stevenson’s work found 
their way to Pine Street, Monterey, as 
they appeared. Nearly all of them are 
inscribed “To mon cher and bon ami 
Simoneau.” All R. L.’s works were there, 
even to the Father Damien pamphlet; 
and, of course, were eagerly sought after 
by collectors. When, however, Jules was 
asked to sell, and very tempting were 
the offers made by R. L. S. enthusiasts, 
and booksellers who had a keen eye to 
future profits, the stranded restaurateur 
was wont to draw forth his copy of “‘The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde’; in silence he would point to the 
inscription on its fly-leaf, and thus it 
ran: “But the case of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Jules Simoneau, if one 
forgot the other, would be stranger still.” 
It is worth noting that these twain came 
in actual personal contact with each other 
for about four months only, but that 
in this brief time a lifelong friendship 
was cemented. 


This friendship, begun in Grub Street, 
not even the sorry straits of Mean Street 
could diminish as regards its strength of 
attachment. Some years ago Simoneau 
fell on bad times, and had to give up 
his restaurant, and take to peddling ta- 
males—cakes of maize, olives, minced — 
meat, and peppers, wrapped in the husks 
of Indian corn. One enterprising New 
York bookseller, hearing of this, sent an 
agent to him with an offer for his col- 
lection of Stevensoniana. The New 
Yorker, who is noted for his sterling 
character, was willing to give a handsome 
sum and also to present Jules with one 
of the fine complete editions of Steven- 
son’s collected works. But this seductive 
offer Simoneau declined. Then others 
tried to chaffer with him for his set of 
R. L.’s output. One individual laid down 
before his eyes two thousand dollars for 
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his copy of the pamphlet dealing with 
Father Damien and the lepers. Simoneau 
“but shook his head, and repeated that 
the books were not for sale at any price. 
Another offered one hundred and fifty 
dollars for the copy of ‘Kidnapped,” 
containing some notes set therein by 
R. L. to render certain passages con- 
cerned with Davie and Alan in the High- 
lands more explanatory to the French- 
man. The same refusal was vouchsafed. 

And, though later on, Jules became too 
weak to stand in the streets and peddle 
his tamales—and so sharp-toothed pov- 
erty seized his small household—the set 
of Stevensons in the bamboo bookcase 
beside the parlor window remained in- 
tact. One wonders what happened to 
the precious volumes on the death of 
Jules, who was stricken by the decease 
of his wife early in 1908, and a few 
months later followed her, at the age 
of eighty-eight: into whose hands did 
these interesting Stevensons ultimately 
fall? 

N. TOURNEUR 


A Spring Selection 
Some of the Important Books of 


the Season 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Modern Democracies, by James Bryce 
(Viscount Bryce). Two vols. Mac- 


millan. The author’s most important 
book since “The American Common- 
wealth.” 


The Peace Negotiations, by Robert 
Lansing. Houghton. A personal narra- 
tive about the Versailles Conference. 


The Memoirs of Count Witte. Double- 
day. Political career of the Russian 
statesman. 


The Mirrors of Downing Street, by 


“A Gentleman with a Duster.” Putnam. 
’ Sketches of English public men. 
The Kaiser vs. Bismarck. Harper. 


Suppressed letters by the Kaiser and new 
chapters from Bismarck’s autobiography. 

The War of the Future, in the Light 
of the Lessons of the World War, by 
General von Bernhardi. Appleton. The 
redoubtable Prussian, still, like Katisha, 
a little teeny weeny wee bit blood-thirsty. 

Naval Lessons of the Great War, by 
Tracy B. Kittredge. Doubleday. Does 
not recognize Secretary Daniels as the 
organizer of victory. 

Tales of Aegean Intrigue, by J. C. 
Lawson. Dutton. An English officer of 
naval intelligence among the isles of 
Greece. 


FICTION 


The Man who Did the Right Thing; a 
Romance by Sir Harry Johnston. Mac- 
millan. By the author of “The Gay- 
Dombeys.” Story of England, but still 
more of Africa. 


THE WEEKLY REVIEW 


By Advice of Counsel, by Arthur 
Train. Scribner. Capital stories of the 
New York law courts. 

Zell, a Novel by Henry G. Aikman. 
Knopf. American realism. 

The Grey Room, by Eden Phillpotts. 
Macmillan. Mystery story; the kind you 
finish at 2 A. M. 

Figures of Earth, by James Branch 
Cabell. McBride. Once more unto the 
mystic land of Poictesme, dear friends. 

The Velvet Black, by Richard Wash- 
burn Child. Dutton. Crime and ad- 
venture in the dark. 

The Lost Girl, by D. H. Lawrence. 
Seltzer. A drab existence in England 
relieved by adventure with strolling 
players. 

The Owl Taxi, by Hulbert Footner. 
Doran. New York detective story. 

Devil Stories, compiled by M. J. Rud- 
win. Knopf. An anthology. 

The Mountebank, by W. J. Locke. 
Lane. 


The Sisters-in-Law, by Gertrude 
Atherton. Stokes. 
ESSAYS 


Notes on Life and Letters, by Joseph 
Conrad. Dent. 


A New England Group and Others, by 
Paul Elmer More. Houghton. 

And Even Now, by Max Beerbohm. 
Heinemann. 

The Uses of Diversity, by Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. Dodd. 

Specially Selected, by E. V. Lucas. 
Methuen. 

Authors and I, by Lewis Hind. Lane. 

Supers & Supermen, by Philip 
Guedalla. Knopf. 


Life and Letters, by J. C. Squire. 
Doran. 


BIOGRAPHY 
The Life of Whitelaw Reid, by Royal 
Cortissoz. ‘Two vols. Scribner. 


Our Family Affairs, by E. F. Benson. 
Doran. About the English family which 
contained an Archbishop, a Monsignor, 
and two distinguished authors. 

The Days Before Yesterday, by Lord 
Frederick Hamilton. Doran. Readable 
and often amusing recollections of Ire- 
land, England, India, and Canada. Of- 
ficial life forty and fifty years ago. 

The Life of Admiral Mahan, by C. C. 
Taylor. Doran. By the former British 
Vice-Consul at New York. 


DRAMA 


The Green Goddess, a play in Four 
Acts, by William Archer. Knopf. The 
successful and exciting play in which 
Mr. Arliss finds his best role since “Dis- 
raeli.” 
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Mary Stuart, a play by John Drink- 
water. Houghton. By the author of 
“Abraham Lincoln.” 

Collected Plays, by Stephen Phillips. 
Macmillan.. 

Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays, 
edited by Frank Shay and Pierre Lov- 
ing. Stewart and Kidd. 

Essays on Modern Dramatists, by Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. Macmillan. Essays 
on Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, Fitch, 
Maeterlinck, Rostand. 


TRAVEL 


Mystic Isles of the South Seas, by 
Frederick O’Brien. Century. By the 
author of one of the most popular of re- 
cent books of travel—‘‘White Shadows 
in the South Seas.” 


Mayfair to Moscow, by Clare Sheridan. 
Boni & Liveright. An English sculptress 
in Soviet Russia. 


POETRY 


Avon’s Harvest, a Tragic Drama in 
Verse by Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
Macmillan. 


Breakers and Granite, by John Gould 
Fletcher. Macmillan. 


A WIDE AND PLEASING VARIETY 


Grain and Chaff from an English 
Manor, by Arthur Sevory. Houghton. 
Leisurely record of country life and the 
country-side. 

Companions, Feathered, Furred and 
Sealed, by C. H. Donald. Lane. Odd 
pets in India. 

The Art of Lawn Tennis, by William 
T. Tilden, 2nd. Doran. 

The Complete Garden, by Albert D. 
Taylor and Gordon D. Cooper. Double- 
day. A large and well illustrated book. 

What Christianity Means to Me, by 
Lyman Abbott. Macmillan. 

Death and its Mystery before Death; 
Proofs of the Existence of the Soul, by 
Camille Flammarion. Century. 

Orders, Decorations and Insignia, by 
Col. Robert E. Wyllie. Putnam. Hand- 
somely illustrated in color. 

American English, by Gilbert M. 
Tucker. Knopf. About American slang 
and locutions. 

George Morrow: His Book. Methuen. 
Comic pictures by Puwunch’s funniest 


. artist. 


Miracle Mongers and their Methods, by 
Houdini. Dutton. About sword swal- 
lowers, fire-eaters, and all the tribe of 
wizards. 


The Ways of the Circus, by George 
Conklin. Harper. Recollections of an 
old lion-tamer, who never drew the line 


at leopards, elephants, nor Texas bad- 
men. 
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Book Reviews 


Through the Ages With 
Mr. Wells 


THE OUTLINE or History. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


I 


WILL allow Mr. Wells to state for 

himself what he proposes to ac- 
complish in his “Outline.” 

The “Outline” “is an attempt to tell 
how our present state of affairs, this 
distressed and multifarious human life 
about us, arose in the course of vast 
ages and out of the inanimate clash of 
matter, and to estimate the quality and 
amount and range of the hopes with 
which it now faces its destiny. It is 
one experimental contribution to a great 
and urgently necessary educational 
reformation, which must ultimately re- 
store universal history, revised, cor- 
rected, and brought up to date, to its 
proper place and use as the backbone of 
a general education.” 

Certainly a noble and benevolent em- 
prise. We evidently may expect a very 


exact and comprehensive narrative, dis- 


creetly interspersed with philosophic 
comment. 

But it seems the author has a more 
particular purpose, which he states as 
follows: 


The need for a common knowledge of the 
general facts of human history throughout the 
world has become very evident during the 
tragic happenings of the last few years. 
Swifter means of communication have brought 
all men closer to one another for good or for 
evil. War becomes a universal disaster, blind 
and monstrously destructive; it bombs the baby 
in its cradle and sinks the food-ships that cater 
for the non-combatant and the neutral. There 
can be no peace now, we realize, but a common 
peace in all the world; no prosperity but a 
general prosperity. But there can be no com- 
mon peace and prosperity without common his- 
torical ideas. Without such ideas to hold them 
together in harmonious cooperation, with noth- 
ing but narrow, selfish, and conflicting national- 
ist traditions, races and peoples are bound to 
drift towards conflict and destruction. This 
truth, which was apparent to that great philoso- 
pher Kant a century or more ago—it is the 
gist of his tract upon universal peace—is now 
plain to the man in the street. Our internal 
policies and our economic and social ideas are 
profoundly vitiated at present by wrong and 
fantastic ideas of the origin and historical re- 
lationship of social classes. A sense of his- 
tory as the common adventure of all mankind 
is as necessary for peace within as it is for 
peace between the nations. 


One confesses now to a misgiving. One 
fears that this so-called “Outline of His- 
tory” is going to be a vast tract upon 
universal peace; that the author is like 
to stress unduly those episodes and facts 
which tend to enforce his moral, and 
that he may omit or do but scurvy jus- 
tice to episodes and facts of an opposite 
or indifferent tendency. 

But, no! In his opening sentence the 
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author said: “This ‘Outline of His- 
tory’ is an attempt to tell, truly and 
clearly, in one continuous narrative, the 
whole story of life and mankind so far as 
it is known to-day.” That is, to be sure, 
a rather absurd statement; the author 
cannot possibly realize such an attempt 
in two volumes. But it is clear that he 
proposes an impartial narrative, a his- 
tory and not a tract; we have a right to 
infer that the facts will be allowed to 
speak for themselves, the moral being at 
worst occasionally hinted, not incessantly 
obtruded. 


Thus reassured, the reader and I pro- 
ceed. 


In this first part, I propose to con- 
sider the first 342 pages of Vol I. as 
though the work ended there. Indeed, I 
could wish that this part of the “Outline” 
might be printed separately and adopted 
as a text book in all the schools. 

Here, then, at last, is that most-to-be- 
desired of books; a popular, brief but 
adequate, synthesis of human evolution 
up to the Greek classical period. A book 
in the highest degree edifying, but not 
less entertaining; always lucid, charm- 
ing, void of offense against good taste, 
and more than once in the grand style. 
The passage describing the débacle of 
Darius’s Scythian expedition is worthy 
of Herodotus or Plutarch at their very 
best; there could be no higher praise. 

Equally fine in a different and a very 
difficult sort (indeed, quite unapproached 
in the literature of “popular science’’) 
are such chapters as the one on “The 
Languages of Mankind” and that on 
“Writing.” Doubtless Mr. Wells has 
“got up” his data from encyclopedias, 
handbooks, etc.,—i. e., from secondary 
sources; but somehow he has got hold 
of most of the essential facts; and, what 
is more, he has assimilated them, he has 
alchemized them. It is to his credit that 
“his eloquence warms to the dinotherium 
and the trilobite.’ Mr. Carlton J. H. 
Hayes’s jaunty observation that “every 
section of the ‘Outline’ is characterized 
by gullibility” is quite unjustified. Cer- 
tainly there is very little in the chapters 
on biological evolution and primitive man 
to which warrant could not be given by 
many biologists of the highest scientific 
standing. 

The verbal chronometric illustrations 
(supplemented by entertaining charts) 
would fillip the imagination of a moron. 
As in dreams the passages of our pres- 
ent phase of Homo Sapiens recall them- 
selves, in some such manner, under the 
Wellsian magic, we relive all the previous 
phases. We behold ourselves a little 
blob of green scum on a lagoon of 600 
million years agone,—a Freshman on this 
planet. Next we are an animalcule, very 
proud of our nucleus. And so on and on 
through phase of fish and amphibium and 
reptile until 40 million years or so B. C. 
we become a mammal of sorts, with new 
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amazing attributes; affection for our 
offspring, and a desire to make them be- 
have as like our admirable selves as pos- 
sible. In other words, education has 
begun. We are now getting pretty close 
to modern times, but still some 39,- 
975,000 years must elapse before we 
recognize ourselves as evolved into the 
strange creature we are to-day—Homo 
Sapiens, to wit. 

I presume that most of us have read 
a great deal of interesting and learned 
matter about man’s evolution from the 
primordial scum to his present sapient 
condition, but I feel sure that all readers 
of the “Outline” will agree that nobody 


else (not Huxley himself) has presented | 


the significant facts or most plausible 
theories of that evolution as vividly as 
has Mr. Wells. Henceforth all readers 
of the “Outline” must cheerfully own kin- 
ship with the amoeba protococcus, the 
pollywog, and ‘the horned viper; and must 
recognize certain merits in Buddhist doc- 
trine not found in the Christian. Wells’s 
History (I would remind the reader 
that I am talking about only pp. 1-342, 
Vol. I) seems destined to be as widely 
read by the coming generation as any 
serious work. It will immensely enlarge 
the sympathies of thousands, probably 
millions of readers. But, better still, it 
seems destined to arouse intellectual 
curiosity more numerously and in more 


directions than any other work of which- 


I know. How many readers hitherto, of 
the common or garden sort, have had 
any notion of the “heliolithic culture” or 
its perfect flower, the Minoan civiliza- 
tion; a culture which for thousands of 
years prevailed over a great part of 


Europe, Asia, and Africa, and which — 


even spread to the Americas? Hereafter 
the lad who has read in his “Boys’ 
Plutarch” about Theseus and the Lab- 
yrinth will later be browsing in Wells, 
and from a passage as vivid as Plutarch 


he will learn the explanation. of that | 


charming myth. Wells’s passage on 
Cnossos is accurate and deliciously 
written, and within two years will in- 
form more readers about ancient Crete 
than would the Encyclopedia Britannica 


article or the several learned monographs. 


on Crete in a thousand years. 

And Mr. Wells will correct all sorts 
of false popular notions. 
the old popular histories, for example, 
would one derive the impression that, 
upon an adequate review of maritime his- 
tory, Semite rather than Aryan peoples 


From none of — 


will be found to deserve the highest 


credit for maritime enterprise and in- 


trepidity; Wells transfers the feather to — 


the proper cap. 

I have gone into greater detail than 
is usual in a review, because the “Out- 
line” has been as a whole either ex- 
travagantly praised or extravagantly con- 
demned, whereas I think even the 
eulogists should have noted a marked 
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difference between the first fourth of 
the work and the remainder; that open- 
ing part being of a unique and uniform 
excellence, while the rest, the greater 
part, is very uneven in quality and, 
despite many splendid historical pas- 
sages, is, considered altogether, rather a 
voluminous tract than a history. Let 
us hope that some day Mr. Wells will 
be recovered of the isms which now be- 
devil him, and that he will then recast 
the latter three-fourths of the “Outline,” 
giving us (that of which his genius is 
capable) one of the great books of the 
world. 


II 


N the first part of this paper I in- 
timated a wish that the first fourth 

of Mr. Wells’s ‘Outline’ might be 
printed separately as a textbook for 
schools. From which it might justly be 
inferred that I could not approve such 
a use of the remainder. I have since 
read the “Outline” a second time (in 


homeeopathic portions) ; and I have not: 


changed my opinion. Probably no other 
living man has read the “Outline” com- 
pletely through once; other men may 
have have done so, but I doubt that they 
are living. I am certain no other man, 
dead or living, has read it through twice. 
Some Daemon, some “affable familiar 
ghost,” seems to have directed my train- 
ing to this end. Under his suggestions 
I had gone through Gervinus on 
Shakespeare, the plays of Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, Southey’s poems, and the essays 
of Samuel Johnson, before I tackled 
Wells’s “Outline.” I was hard as 
BT AIS Ss 0 ecg 

Just what happened to me from the 
first reading, I cannot say. It was 
diagnosed as the sleeping sickness. I do 
not think I merely dreamed; I fancy my 
soul made a voyage. 

I visited Wells’s Nephelococcygia, his 
Cuckoo Cloud-Town, the capital of his 
Common-will. I found myself at a meet- 
ing of the Assembly of the Common-will 
(bicameral, one chamber representing 
function, and the other communities) ; 


I could see that an important business > 


was afoot. Upon a platform in the centre 
were seated a group who gave me the 
shivers (and good reason); their coun- 
tenances (strangely familiar) were 
racially distinct. I nudged my neighbor 
(like me, a spectator) and plied him 
with impertinent questions. He an- 
swered with something more than the 
politeness of a Chinese literatus, express- 
ing no surprise, but an oppressive 
benevolence. “I am sure,” said I, “that 
an important debate is in process, but 
the usual dulcet rumor of debate is lack- 
‘ing. How is it managed?” “It is ap- 
parent that you are a stranger,” he re- 
plied courteously. “It is done through 
the device of thought-transference in- 
vented by our Prophet ;—that device by 


which he precipitated the millennium. 
Thus our legislators debate, and thus, 
communicating with every member of 
their constituencies, they educate them 
and receive from them the Common-will.” 
“And who,” quoth I, “are the gentlemen 
on the platform; are they the Senate or 
Council? Unlike the rest they are; they 
seem like shadow shapes; and they 
look strangely familiar.” ‘“Oh horrid 
thought,” he exclaimed; “speak not of 
Senate or Council, names which smack 
of the Neanderthal in politics. Those 
are indeed shadow shapes; they are the 
shades of dead worthies, admitted to 
honorary membership in our assembly, 
because each, when in the flesh, did in 
some fashion, however imperfect, con- 
ceive the idea of the Common-will and 


anticipate our millennium.” And he 
named and indicated by description 
Gautama Buddha, Loyola, Jesus, the 


Emperor Frederick II., Muhammad (who 
looked a trifle uncomfortable), Octavian, 
Tai-tsung, Marat, Plato, and _ the 
Prophet. ‘The Prophet?” said I, and 
took a closer look. Astonished into the 
vernacular, I exclaimed: “‘Why, shiver 
my timbers, if it ain’t H. G. Wells.” 
“The same,” he assented. “And behind 
him—you can hardly see him—is Mr. 
Ernest Barker, looking unhappy.” 


At this moment Mr. Wells advanced 
to the edge of the platform and read a 
resolution to the effect that a clean sweep 
(kaOapos miva&) should be made of all 
history and experience, and that Book IX 
of the “Outline” should be adopted as the 
Constitution of the Common-will. “In pre- 
senting this resolution,” said he, “I invite 
attention to the fact that in Chapter IX 
of the ‘Outline,’ which contains the 
essence of my philosophy, I definitely take 
leave of the dreadful past, and, disciplined, 
armed with the secret powers of the 
atom and with knowledge beyond dream- 
ing, forever young and eager, I kick 
from my feet the footstool Earth and 
soar into the illimitable inane. I put 
it to the vote.” 


Whereupon, from every face in the 
assembly beamed a smile, blended of 
common-will, of the essence of the re- 
ligions, of pacifism, and of the bliss of 
knowledge beyond dreaming (a knowl- 
edge entirely void of connection with the 
past). Only the Old Worthies looked a 
little crestfallen, a little like poor re- 
lations: and Mr. Ernest Barker moved 
as though to protest, but fell back silent, 
like Mr. Balfour on a similar occasion. 

Then I, after a little, to my companion: 
“IT beg that you explain why, when a 
place ig found among your worthies for 
Loyola, Frederick II., Octavian, Mu- 
hammad, and Marat—why Socrates, 
Louis IX., Trajan, St. Paul, and others 
who seem equally entitled to such honor 
should be, so to speak, left out in the 
cold?” He gave me a new strange look, 
and a moment later (thought-transfer- 


ence, doubtless) there resounded loud 
and horrific cries of “A bas St. Paul, 
a bas King Louis,” etc., “the Prophet 
can not stomach them;” and I felt my- 
self propelled through space as though 
by a foot in which were blended the 
propellent powers of the Mongoloid, 
Dravidian, Semite, Nordic and all other 
human varieties of foot whatsoever... . 


I awoke, groaning and cherishing my 
bruises, to the astonishment, if not joy, 
of my family. 

Only in some such way, by parable, 
can I -onvey an idea of the total im- 
pressiou produced, upon a first reading, 
by the last 900 pages of Wells’s “Outline.” 
The final fifty pages are of a soporifer- 
ousness which has no modern parallel ex- 
cept, rerhaps, in the works of Freud. 
And w..en you sleep (assuming you sur- 
vive), you’ll dream, having been exceed- 
ingly irritated by what preceded. 

What has become of the humorous and 
always brilliant Wells of ““Tono-Bungay” ? 
What of the excellent historian of the 
early pages of the ‘Outline’; the master 
of an historic method that Polybius might 
own; an historian with a unifying con- 
ception even more adequate and satisfy- 
ing than that of Polybius; who, while 
marshalling his facts and episodes with 
reference to his unifying conception, and 
while perforce, because of the great 
variety and complexity of his data, com- 
pelled to employ the method of selection 
(samples), does select and arrange his 
material with scrupulous honesty, giv- 
ing saliency to what seems to traverse 
his central conception as well as to what 
seems to support it? What has become 
of that excellent historian? 

Mad, quite mad, poor gentleman!. 
Madder than John Dennis, as mad as a 
March Hare, almost as mad as a Hatter. 
Well-nigh innumerable passages might be 
cited from the text to prove it. I will 
cite one which should be convincing. 


In a crowded English or French or German 
railway carriage of the later nineteenth century 
it would have aroused far less hostility to have 
jeered at God than to have jeered at one of 
those strange beings, England or France or 
Germany. To these things men’s minds clung, 
and they clung to them because in all the world 
there appeared nothing else so satisfying to 
cling to. They were the real and living gods 
of Europe. 

(Yet in the background of the consciousness 
of the world, waiting as the silence and moon- 
light wait above the flares and shouts, the 
hurdy-gurdys and quarrels of a village fair, is 
the knowledge that all mankind is one brother- 
hood, that God is the universal and impartial 
Father of mankind, and that only in that uni- 
versal service can mankind find peace, or peace 
be Pas ies the troubles of the individual 
Son, 5 A 


Now there is, doubtless, a certain 
amount of truth in the above, but it is 
vitiated by the tone and temper of its 
assertion. The tone and temper are 
those not of the historian, of the 
scientist, but of the enthusiast (using 
the word with its full Greek connota- 
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tion.) In the educational field the en- 
thusiast is a pest and a menace. All 
of the latter part of the “Outline” is 
full of this sort of thing; piffle, bombast, 
ranting—there is hardly any. epithet too 
severe to apply to it from the point of 
view of the educator. It is the equival- 
ent in language of the Dervish dance. 


After page 342 of Vol. I., Wells is 
never entirely trustworthy. He has 
given himself up to what somebody has 
called his ‘‘messianic mission;” he is 
primarily enthusiast, only secondarily 
historian. He has his optics fixed on 
the millennium; he sees the pageant of 
history only out of the tail of his eye. 
He has lost his sense of proportion. He 
discovers prejudices of the rankest, 
weird ineptitudes, imperfect sympathies 
or utter lack of sympathy. He is guilty 
of strange omissions and still stranger 
exaggerations and distortions. In the 
presence of great chiefs he becomes a 
snarling Thersites. The very name of 
king enrages him;—with exceptions. 
These exceptions he employs as foils to 
the contemptibles. He makes of Fred- 
erick II a rod to flog the Papacy, and 
ignores the magnanimous Barbarossa 
and that jewel of Kings, Louis IX. He 
turns Octavian into a swan to contrast 
him with the black crow Julius. He de- 
velops that meanest of human passions, 
envy; envy of almost all great reputa- 
tions; envy of institutions reputed au- 
gust; envy, I am constrained to think, 
of things beautiful. The temper, in fact, 
of Thersites. Not one word about the 
exquisite phases of chivalry. The ro- 
mance of medieval England and France 
he dismisses with a contemptuous ges- 
ture; China, forsooth, has much better 
to show in that line. [I have checked 
up on Wells’s China and find it wanting, 
despite some respectable quotations. | 


The most damning charge that can be 
brought against an historian is ignorance 
of his subject. In the early part of his 
“Outline” Wells displays an adequate 
knowledge, excellent arrangement of his 
material, just interpretation of facts. In 
this latter part, on the contrary, he fre- 
quently displays ignorance or at best im- 
perfect knowledge; his arrangement is 
often careless; his interpretation of facts 
is not to be trusted. 

I have an idea that Mr. Wells did little 
reading. by way of getting up some of 
his episodes; that he called in experts 
of sorts; that he would put his head in 
conjunction with that of an expert and 
take over a certain amount of knowledge 
by a sort of intellectual osmosis. Just 
for one example of his ignorance. Not 
once but repeatedly he cites the inven- 
tion of gunpowder by the Chinese as one 
of several instances of the immense in- 
fluence of China on the destinies of 
Europe. But the important point is not 
who first invented gunpowder, but who 
first used it as a propellant. The Chinese 


doubtless invented it centuries before the 
Europeans knew it; but the Europeans 
invented it independently and were the 
first to use it as a propellant—in fact 
taught the Chinese its use as a, pro- 
pellant. This is but one of a multitude 
of errors which show that Wells has be- 
come indifferent and slipshod in his 
handling of facts. 


He has likewise become slipshod in his 
style. In addition to linguistic Dervish 
dances, he becomes banal and positively 
silly. What could be worse in that kind 
than the following? 


If human greatness is a matter of scale and 
glitter, then no doubt Alexander the Great is 
at the apex of human greatness. But is great- 
ness that? Is not a great man rather one who, 
in a great position or amidst great opportuni- 
ties—and great gifts are no more than great 
opportunities—serves God and his fellows with 
an humble heart? And quite a number of these 
Americans of the revolutionary time do seem 
to have displayed much disinterestedness and 
devotion. They were limited men, fallible 
men; Washington was, for example, a con- 
spicuously indolent man; but on the whole 
they seem to have cared more for the common- 
weal they were creating than for any per- 
sonal end or personal vanity. 

They were all limited men. They were 
limited in knowledge and outlook; they were 
limited by the limitations of the time. And 
there was no perfect man among them. They 
were, like all of us, men of mixed motives; 
good impulses arose in their minds, great ideas 
swept through them, and also they could be 
jealous, lazy, obstinate, greedy, vicious. If 
one were to write a true, full, and particular 
history of the making of the United States, it 
would have to be written with charity and high 
spirits as a splendid comedy. 


He even (a thing difficult to believe of 
Wells till you meet it) becomes obscure. 
For example: ‘These Jacobins were the 
equivalents of the American radicals, 
men with untrammeled advanced ideas.’ 
—Now whatever does he mean by that? 


And now for the “howlingest cheese,” 
as Stevenson might have put it, of all 
his absurdities. He calls Napoleon III 
“a much more supple and _ intelligent 
man” than Napoleon I. [Mr. Ernest 
Barker, of course, dissents in a foot- 
note. | 


I have given only an indication of 
faults and errors which are sufficient to 
damn the work despite certain very fine 
passages. The chapter on ‘Science and 
Religion at Alexandria” is delightful. The 
passages on Buddha and Buddhism are 
somewhat Chautauquan, yet good (in 
contrast with that on Chinese religion, 
which is atrocious). The survey of Ro- 
man History up to the Empire is fairly 
lucid (a very difficult period, and few 
have succeeded with it). The great cen- 
tury of the Mongols, the various Mon- 
goloid drives, are well done; the chapter 
on “Muhammad and Islam” is fine; the 
Industrial Revolution and the Mechanical 
Revolution are neatly summed up; there 
are many other good things. But these 
should not avail to save the book from 
damnation, especially as regards the 


schools. For it is often questionable and 
sometimes ignoble in temper, and it is 
untrustworthy as to facts and interpreta- 
tion. 

HENRY W. BUNN 


Dr. Freud Bowdlerized 
Tue SECRET SPRINGS. 
New York: 
HE chapters of this volume constitute 
a case-book, with running comment 
by Mr. O’Higgins, from the practice of a 
physician who has been using psycho- 


By Harvey O’Higgins. 
Harper and Bros. 


analysis of a kind which might be called . 


a bowdlerized Freudianism. Some of the 


- cures were published originally in the 


Cosmopolitan Magazine as performed by 
a “Doctor X,” and that disguise is still 
maintained throughout the present book, 
although in a postscript we are informed 
that the healer is a real physician, viz., 
Dr. Edward H. Reede of Washington, 
DIG, 

And first as to the kind of cases. A 
gentleman is in trouble over his wife; 
whether his jealousy took the form of 
some physical ailment, we are not told, 
though in other cases the psychical trou- 
ble is described as manifesting itself in 
“humiliated skin,” or hay fever, or some 
other of the ills that flesh is heir to. But 
our patient is jealous. He is in love with 
his wife because he once saw her under 
a red lamp, and her appearance had thus 
recalled the image of his mother whom 
he used to see “‘standing under a hanging 
lamp, a sort of Turkish lamp, in a kind 
of Turkish room, with rugs and tapes- 
tries—all of it in a red glow from above.” 
He is jealous of her, because she is 


“ever sympathetic with people—‘not her — 


> 99 


own sort of people’”—like Browning’s 
duchess, and this sympathy recalls his 
displeasure when as a boy he had come 
home from school and found his mother 
giving coffee and sandwiches to a couple 
of policemen who had been attending a 
fire. Good Doctor X enlightens the pa- 
tient as to the analogy of his love and his 


jealousy, and the client, we infer, goes. 


back to the wife of his bosom and is 


. happy ever after. How easy life becomes 


in the hands of these simple-minded 
Freudians, and how silly! It does not 
seem to occur to Dr. Reede or his chron- 
icler that this patient was jealous of his 
mother and again of his wife simply be- 
cause he had a jealous disposition, and 
that to discover an analogy between the 
two exhibitions of his temper would no 
more cure his disposition than it would 
cure a man afflicted with gout to tell him 
that his present attack resembles an at- 
tack which he had ten years ago. 

But we are not quite fair. The Freu- 
dian has a method of treatment which 
goes beyond the mere pointing out of 
analogies, and Mr. O’Higgins condenses 
the method in a paragraph or two: 


If you wish to keep well, do not try to re- 
press your emotions, your instinctive feelings, 
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your compulsive thoughts. Do not act on them, 
necessarily; but always allow them to drain 
themselves off in your conscious mind. “How- 
ever mean and cowardly and impious and un- 
dutiful and low they may be,” Doctor X ad- 
vises, “accept them into the most airy chamber 
of your thought and examine them there un- 
abashed. If you drive them down into your 
secret cellar, they may end by tearing down 
the whole house. If you welcome them into 
-your parlor, you may be surprised to see how 
quickly they will wash their faces and change 
their clothes and make themselves respectable. 
... The man who suppresses his instinctive 
anger—which is the wish to kill—is much more 
likely to be overtaken by the ungovernable im- 
pulse to kill, and to act on it with some form 
of violence, than the man who lets the wish 
into his conscious mind, and faces it and says 
to it, ‘You may have your own way in my 
thoughts, but you can not get into my actions.’ ” 

Now we are almost ready to assert that 
in the long and lamentable history of 
human error there has never been a more 
abject confusion of truth and falsehood 
than is here propounded for the stulti- 
fication of youth. It is true that a certain 
kind of repression leads to hypocrisy and 
much wrong-doing. The man who re- 
fuses to look his emotions honestly in the 
face is in fair way to become a slave to 
them. There are emotions which thrive 
in darkness and would shrivel up in the 
light. But the man who welcomes his 
’ base and foul thoughts into the parlor of 
his soul is about as likely to keep his 
soul clean, as a farmer would be likely to 
keep a clean house who welcomed his 
hogs into his sitting room. And the man 
who says to his base and foul desires, 
“You may have your own way in my 
thoughts, but you can not get into my 
actions,” is about as ignorant of human 
nature—as a Freudian. If one thing is 
sure it is that action springs precisely 
from giving desires free play in our 
thoughts instead of suppressing them 
“in our secret cellar.” 

But, again, the suppression must be not 
by denying their existence, not by refus- 
ing to face them, not in a spirit of cow- 
ardly concealment and hypocrisy, or even 
of timid flight. The right method is 
rather to confront them in the light, to 
see them as they are, and by a clear ex- 
ercise of the will to relegate them not to 
the parlor but to the hog pen where they 
belong. Meanwhile it is perfectly pos- 
sible to invite other sort of thoughts into 
the parlor which will keep the owner suf- 
ficiently well occupied and prevent him 
from regretting overmuch the rejected 
guests. That, in modern parlance, is just 
the doctrine of the Gospel, which the 
Freudians are light-heartedly attempting 
to discredit. 

Mr. O’Higgins and his medical friend 
have made a foolish and mischievous 
book, but we are grateful to them at least 
for bowdlerizing the Viennese doctrine. 
They see and admit that there is some- 
thing more in life and psycho-analysis 
than the highly unsavory “Oedipean com- 
plex.” 

Py, Bee 


America Looks Through the 
Bars 


THE Narrow House. By Evelyn Scott. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. 

Buinp Mice. By C. Kay Scott. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. . 

ZeELL. By Henry C. Aikman. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf. 
Dust. By Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman-Julius. 
New York: Brentano’s. 
Tue SAND Doctor. By Arnold Mulder. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
T would seem that the popularity and 
applause which greeted the amorphous 
and interminable ‘‘Main Street” was a 
tribute to timeliness. The book ex- 
pressed a general or at least widespread 
and acute sense of drabness and frustra- 
tion among our “bourgeoisie:” a war- 
bred hunger to escape the confines of 
humdrum and to find some romantic 
mode of self-expression, whether through 
the acquisition of wealth, or the pur- 
suit of Beauty, or the return to Nature, 
or the worship of the Majority. It is 
far from a new or peculiarly American 
feeling. Most European and all British 
fiction of the twentieth century is domi- 
nated by it. Hence Walpole’s recent 
“Captives,” as coming from an English- 
man, seemed belated and repetitious. 
But while our own novelists were giving 
tentative utterance to this feeling before 
1914, the war and its after-reaction were 
needed to bring it home: to reduce it, at 
least, to the common denominator of the 
average citizen’s mood, so that protest 
and revolt have now become almost the 
normal thing in our fiction. Just now, 
on the evidence of the novels in hand, it 
seems to be settling into a fiction of dis- 
couragement. The prisoner dashes him- 
self against the bars in vain. After all, 
a Miss Lulu Betts in “real” life seldom 
does get out; all the volatile wife of 
“Main Street” gains from her struggles 
is a defiant hope that her daughter may 
succeed where she herself has failed. 
The Middle West continues to serve as 
scene. There if anywhere dwells the 
average citizen; there in their perfection 
are the hubby, the wifie, the front lawn, 
the terrible infant, the grocer’s bill, the 
other woman, and all. There in the 
narrow houses dwell the blind mice, there 
flourish the tyrannies of dust and sand; 
there is Martin Wade, there Zell. ‘“‘The 
Narrow House” takes for motto the 
cheerful testimony of Blake’s pebble 
about the love that builds a hell in 
heaven’s despite. It is an excessively 
dreary book by a writer of misguided 
talent. It outnaturalizes the naturalists 
of the nineties and warbles in addition a 
merry post-Freudian strain, like an oboe 
flatting in a butcher’s shop. It is the 
story, or picture, of a poor-respectable 
family hopelessly frustrating each other. 
Note the types; several of them reappear 
in others of the novels here grouped. 
Slack and pretentious paterfamilias; 


Bos- 


drudge of a mother; son not without 
virtue, but well-meaning rather than 
strong; unattractive old maid daughter 
pining for love; daughter-in-law of 
mollusc or “vamp” type, frail and sensual 
—a monster of ingrowing sensibility. 
Other characters are the beefsteak (‘‘the 
beautiful wine-colored blood spurted 
from the soft pink inner flesh and 
mingled with the grease that was cool- 
ing and coating the bottom of the 
dish”); Mrs. Farley’s’ skirt which 
dragged behind; and the flies—the flies 
to which we are always returning. The 
spinster suffering for her virginity domi- 
nates the scene: ““‘What shall I do? Lies. 
I think I’m going mad . . . What does 
it come to? Sheep. Wag. Wag tail. 
Mistress Mary. Far away over the hills. 


The street. Dark over the hills. Dark. 
Darkness is one. There are no eyes in 
the dark . Horace 46 4 0.runs 


the trivial nightmare of consciousness 
for her, and no escape. She tries to kill 
herself and can not. Winnie the vamp 
does die, but her hapless Laurence re- 
mains somehow bound to her. They are 
all victims, all helpless and _ all 
despicable. I clearly remember recording 
myself a sentimentalist when ‘The 
House of the Green Shutters” appeared 
years ago. A pretty tale, by present 
standards; but what it was to that day, 
“The Narrow House” is to this; and I 
turn from it, as from its predecessor, in 
impatient disgust. 

“Blind Mice” is of the Dreiser brand. 
It stares cross-eyed at life as at an object 
six inches in front of its nose; an unat- 
tractive and not very wholesome object, 
but there it is, and we may as well have 
a look at it, the real thing. Study it 
closely, describe what you see, and let 
who will be clever. Blind mice: here are 
four of them in a tiny cage: see how 
they crowd and worry and pursue one 
another, all at cross purposes, with clash- 
ing impulses and desires. A husband, 
florid, vain, susceptible; a wife of deeper 
nature, worthy of a better mate; the 
family friend, a man of some strength 
who might have been that mate; the 
wife’s mother who is the remorseless 
“vamp” of the piece. This last is, dis- 
tressingly, the central figure: she makes 
the irremediable mischief. Whatever a 
study of the middle-aged siren need be, 
this is. But she is an old game by now, 
and should be more subtly played than 
the minute yet somewhat coarse method 
of the present writer permits. If the 
husband were a less abysmal fool there 
would be “nothing in it” for her. As 
matters stand, she ruins her daughter’s 
happiness and leaves her tied in unhappy 
wedlock —for the child’s sake. In 
“Zell,” it is the man who can not escape. 
The book is in three parts. There is for 
me a sharp partition in quality between 
the first section on the one hand (about 
two-fifths of the book) and the second 
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and third on the other. The first part, 
“The Zell Family,” is too much a kind 
of thing—the whimsical, Wellsish-Tark- 
ingtonian, domestic comedy article. In 
the other parts, ‘“Marriage” and “Evoca- 
tion,” we are at once and permanently 
on solid ground. Herman Zell might 
have been a notable artist but for his 
unequal marriage. A little boldness and 
unscrupulousness might have won him 
freedom and a real mate. He chooses 
the silly wife, the humdrum way, for his 
child’s sake. It is a sign of Mr. Aikman’s 
healthy-mindedness that he does not 
judge this to be a choice of defeat. As, 
at the end of the narrative, Zell watches 
an operatic tenor at his tricks, he is al- 
most reconciled to his own neglect of 
a glorious voice: “At least I have not 
strutted. At least I have not shirked. 
At least, I am no mere pretense of a 
man.” To escape from the frying-pan is 
only part of the problem. 


“Dust” and ‘The Sand Doctor’ are 
bits of evidence that not all the prisoners 
are in the narrow houses of our main 
streets. The publishers back ‘‘Dust” as 
“a fine, gripping novel of the Middle 
West.” So it is in its way; but it grips 
with a cold hand. It may be said to dis- 
play a human obverse of the drama in 
Hamsun’s “Growth of the Soil.” Here 
also is a stark man of the soil building 
a little world out of nothing. But there 
is nothing creative in Martin Wade’s 
spirit. He is the temporary bully, not 
the servant, of the soil. And as against 
the mute unshakable virtue of Hamsun’s 
man of might, Wade shows a brutal and 
sterile will to acquire. There is no com- 
fort for the slow torment of his woman’s 
life but in his death. He passes, and 
quickly the great farm he has reared out 
of the dust sinks back to nothing, and the 
eternal dust settles over its grave... 
“Martin’s life,” thought Rose, “it was 
like a handful of dust thrown into God’s 
face and blown back again by the wind 
to the ground.” Dust in the eyes and 
ashes in the mouth—and what else? 

“The Sand Doctor,” thank Heaven, 
has a romantic ending: we live to see the 
misunderstood man of genius, who has 
been so nearly smothered by domesticity 
and other circumstance, actually recog- 
nized for what he is, even by his wife, 
and in a fair way to fulfill his proper 
destiny all round. The Great Lakes 
sands which are the beginning and the 
ending of so much at “Finley” are 
friendly to the ‘‘sand doctor.” The dunes 
are home to him and his mate, the dunes 
which with all their physical mutability 
have in them the constancy of nature— 
“have somehow, for those who under- 
stand, the warm, living spirit of the 
earth itself at the heart of them.” There 
are plenty of defects in the tale, artifice 
of construction and roughness in char- 
acterization; but there is health in it. 


H. W. BOYNTON 


Through the Looking-Glass 
—Brilliant but Distorted 


THe Mrrrors oF Downinc Street. By “A 

Gentleman with a Duster.” New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

HE laws of optics decree that when 
one seeks to see, not oneself but 
another, in a mirror, one must gaze at an 
angle. The “Gentleman with a Duster” 
who gives us pictures of British states- 
men reflected from the mirrors of Down- 
ing Street gives evidence of observation 
from an angle decidedly acute. But while 
his personal bias is obvious, his style is 
very brilliant, and there is no doubt that 
his criticism is searching and frequently 
justified, in spite of a tendency to exag- 
geration. The critical: and biographical 
studies of eleven of the statesmen most 
prominent in the period of the war—and 
in the case of some of them, after the 
war—are intended by the anonymous 
author, according to his introduction, to 
raise the tone of public life. In his 
opinion most of these statesmen have 
suffered from a loss of principle and 
moral earnestness, and he would rouse 
them to high moral purpose and unselfish 
devotion by holding the mirror up before 
them. 


His first picture is naturally that of 
Lloyd George. For a background he out- 
lines the Premier’s tremendous achieve- 
ments and extraordinary rise to power, to 
which he pays a glowing tribute. But 
with power has come a slackening of 
moral fibre, and the appeals that formerly 
came from the heart are now consciously 
staged as if they were part of a game— 
a game which he has come to delight in 
playing for its own sake. One paragraph 
sums up the whole portrait: 

No man of our period, when he is pro- 
foundly moved, and when he permits his gen- 
uine emotion to carry him away, can utter an 
appeal to conscience with anything like so com- 
pelling a simplicity. Huis failure lies in a grow- 
ing tendency to discard an instinctive emo- 
tionalism for a calculated astuteness which too 
often attempts to hide its cunning under the 
garb of honest sentiment. His intuitions are 


unrivaled: his reasoning powers inconsider- 
able. 


To a certain extent this criticism is un- 
doubtedly justified. The issues with 
which Lloyd George has had to deal in 
recent years are far more complex than 
those of the preceding period and lend 
themselves less readily to direct and 
simple moral appeal, yet it is natural that 
he should approach them in the same way 
and use the same methods, even if some- 
what artificial. Such was most certainly 
the case in the so-called “khaki” election. 
But what the writer overlooks is pre- 
cisely that in this complex situation, with 
its web of conflicting interests, England 
had great need of the very agility which 
the Premier has displayed in such an 
amazing degree. It is true that Lloyd 
George reads little and shows a strange 


ignorance of many simple facts of the 
European situation, but it is equally true 
that none can surpass him in grasping 
quickly the results of the studies of 
others. He has made many blunders and 
some of them will cost England dearly in 
the future, but who else could have held 
the discordant elements together so well 
or shifted sail so skilfully in the heavy 
weather through which his country has 
been passing? 

To Lord Carnock, better known as Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, British Ambassador at 
Petrograd, and to Lord Fisher, the 
author pays high tributes. There are 
many who will take issue with his judg- 
ment in the case of the former, for de- 
spite his excellent qualities, it is fairly 
evident that his estimate of the Russian 
situation and his counsel as to Russian 
policy left much to be desired. As to the 
bluff old sailor, no matter how many 
enemies he made in his lifetime, nearly 
all Englishmen now recognize that they 
owe to him the fleet that determined the 
result of the war, and that he did his 
work despite the hampering of politi- 
cians. 

To Mr. Asquith the author does scant 
justice, but the caricature is worthy of 
study. To him Asquith falls short of the 
first rank; his ambition is cold and cal- 
culating; he achieved his high position 
not by genius but by skilfully assimilat- 
ing the knowledge and genius of others; 
and at the crisis he failed. “Nothing in 
Mr. Asquith’s career,” he writes, “is 
more striking than his fall from power: 
it was as if a pin dropped.” And then he 
proceeds to sum up as follows: 

The truth is that Mr. Asquith possesses all 
the appearance of greatness but few of its ele- 
ments. He has dignity of presence, an almost 
unrivaled mastery of language, a trenchant dia- 
lectic, a just and honorable mind; but he is 
entirely without creative power and has out- 
grown that energy of moral earnestness which 
Pe cl the early years of his political 
Ire; 

The study of Lord Northcliffe is 
fascinating, to say the least. The most 
powerful newspaper publisher in the 
world is represented as ailing in body 
and untrained in mind, but possessing a 
quick imagination without sequence. The 
source of his power is his romantic mind, 
which imparts to his papers a living spirit 
of the unexpected, the unusual, the re- 
markable. He has preserved a boyish 
spirit and loves a struggle. In the matter 
of intention he is honorable and cour- 
ageous, but he is reckless in the means 
he employs to achieve his ends and seems 
to have no moral scruples in a fight. Here 
is the author’s striking picture of the 
man: 

The moral and intellectual condition of the 
world, a position from which only a great 
spiritual palingenesis can deliver civilization, 
is a charge on the sheet which Lord North- 
cliffe will have to answer at the seat of judg- 
ment. He has received the price of that condi- 


tion in the multitudinous pence of the people; 
consciously or unconsciously he has traded 
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on their ignorance, ministered to their vulgari- 
ties, and inflamed the lowest and most corrupt- 
ing of their passions: if they had had another 
guide his purse would be empty. 

All the same, it is the greatest mistake for 
his enemies to declare that he is nothing better 
than a cynical egoist trading on the enormous 
ignorance of the English middle classes. He 
is a boy, full of adventure, full of romance, 
and full of whims, seeing life as the finest 
fairy-tale in the world, and enjoying every 
incident that comes his way, whether it be the 
bitterest and most cruel of fights or the oppor- 
tunity for doing someone a romantic kindness. 

Lord Kitchener the author seeks to 
pull down from his pedestal as a national 
hero, and it must be admitted that much 
of his criticism is just. Of the value of 
the Kitchener legend at the outbreak of 
the war he has no doubt, but it genu- 
ineness he calls in question. In doing so, 
however, he uses a method that lays him 
open to a charge of pettiness and spite, 
for he dwells less on the big shortcomings 
in Kitchener than on his foibles and 
meannesses. That he was far from clever 
and achieved fame and high position by 
persistent plodding, and that his ability 
was not equal to the demands of the 
tasks imposed upon him by the war, has 
been evident to many, and the fall of the 
popular idol was tragic, but it is not nice 
to rake up trifling incidents to show him 
mean and small. His unswerving devo- 
tion to duty the writer acknowledges and 
to this he attributes the impression 
Kitchener made, the impression of a 
great character. In this connection we 
can not refrain from mentioning the 
comment of an English critic that “a 
‘duster is not a man’s weapon.” 

The sketches of Winston Churchill and 
Lord Robert Cecil are perhaps the best 
in the volume, though in the case of the 
latter he might well have found in ill 
health an explanation of the lack of en- 
ergy and initiative which he deplores. To 
Mr. Balfour he does a distinct injustice 
in attributing to him a greed for office 
‘which he most certainly lacks, and in 
failing to give him credit for the great 
‘personal triumph of his mission to Amer- 
ica in the dark days of the war. For 
Lord Haldane are reserved the chief 
‘encomiums of the book. Here the author 
pours forth his feelings of admiration 
and devotion in a torrent of praise. And 
‘without doubt the praise is well merited, 
for it was Lord Haldane who more than 
anyone else was responsible for the Brit- 
ish army being prepared for the great 
‘war, though he went down before popu- 
lar clamor as a pro-German when the war 
came. This was of course terribly unjust 
and a great loss to England in her hour 
of need, and the writer can not forgive 
the politicians who allowed him to be 


sacrificed. To say, however, that he did” 


not care for office and yielded with entire 
good grace is laying it on a bit thick. 

It is perhaps in this passionate tribute 
to Lord Haldane that is to be found the 
clue to the identity of the anonymous 
‘author. The Manchester Guardian re- 


cently announced that after careful in- 
vestigation it had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the book was written by F. 8. 
Oliver. Several other names have also 
been suggested. I venture the opinion 
that the style, the political views, and 
the attitude of the writer towards the 
men with whom he deals, point strongly 
to Harold Begbie. 


JEROME LANDFIELD 


A Brazilian Mystic 


A Brazitt1an Mystic. Being the Life and 
Miracles of Antonio Conselheiro. By R. 
B. Cunninghame Graham. 
NTONIO CONSELHEIRO, — An- 
tonio the Counselor, lay priest and 
religious fanatic—a provincial Brazilian 
Savonarola of the eighteen nineties, is 
unknown to the world at large. He was 
an interesting, misguided character, who 
led a thrilling—though deluded and ill- 
starred—movement in the Sertad of 
Bahia. ; 


Mr. Cunninghame Graham has told the 
story of Antonio the Counselor—Antonio 
Maciel—known as the last of the Gnos- 
tics, in his most vivid style, and has 
given us a masterful description of the 
life of the Brazilian plainsmen, half cow- 
boy and half mystic. No more ready pen 
could be found for this task. Mr. Gra- 
ham’s life in the Argentine Pampas and 
his tales of the Gaucho have well fitted 
him to be the chronicler of the South 
American frontiersman, and what he 
writes is always a decided addition to 
English literature. 

Antonio Conselheiro’s life drama was 
enacted in the Sertad, that red-brown 
desert and sun-baked plain, lying high 
in the hinterland of the States of Bahia 
and Pernambuco—a wild country for 
wild doings. Its arid nature unfits it for 
agriculture and its hardy inhabitants are 
forced for a livelihood to the raising of 
their still more hardy cattle. 

The Vaqueiros of the Sertad, as these 
plainsmen are called, lived a still wilder 
life forty years ago than they do to-day— 
and wild enough it is. Herding cattle 
in an arid plain not far removed from 


.the equator, a plain where the only 


vegetable life is a thorny scrub and 
where all but an armor of heavy deer- 
skin clothes is torn to shreds by the 
thorns and thick underbrush, produced 
a sturdy race of centaurs. Their whole 
existence was made up of cattle-raising 
with its difficulty and hardships, frontier 
pleasures with their attendant feuds and 
knife play, and a deep-rooted mystic re- 
ligion, probably engendered by the never- 
ending fight against the drought. This 
mystic religion was to play the most im- 
portant part in the life of Antonio Con- 
selheiro. 

Though descended from a Vaqueiro 
family which had been well known 
for its feuds, Antonio Maciel be- 


gan life in the prosaic atmosphere of 
the small town of Quixeramboim in the 
State of Ceara. A quiet youth of 
religious habits with some education, 
he entered his father’s country store as 
clerk, Life went tranquilly forward, as 
it does in small tropical towns, until he 
met his fate in the shape of his wife— 
a person of an amatory nature, who often 
wandered from the threshold, but who 
returned time and time again to be for- 
given. This went on until she deserted 
him entirely for another man, and hate 
and mortification changed his whole fu- 
ture. 

In desire for vengance, not finding the 
author of his wrongs, he attacked and 
wounded a relative of his wife’s com- 
panion, was arrested, tried, imprisoned, 
and escaped. For ten years his life is 
unknown. It is thought that he took to 
the forest and lived as a hermit, occa- 
sionally seeing some of the wilder Indian 
tribes. When he reappeared, clad in a 
coarse shirt of linen and leaning on a 
pilgrim staff, with long flowing hair and 
beard, with a wild visionary look in his 
eyes, he soon attracted attention as a re- 
ligious fanatic and collected a crowd of 
followers. 


He gave advice to the ignorant country 
people on religious matters, and was soon 
called the ‘“‘Counselor.’”’ Whether he had 
any definite idea in mind of righting 
wrongs or of founding a sect it is im- 
possible to say, but it appears that he 
was more the creature of circumstances 
than a “planner” of deep-laid schemes 
for the future. Living like a begging 
friar, he wandered from place to place 
in the Sertao, preaching and giving ad- 
vice, his followers growing in number as 
he went. All sorts and conditions flocked 
to the new prophet—Vaqueiros, their 
women, half-bred Indians—all bowed 
down to the mystic teacher. 

In 1877, as he was becoming an object 
of suspicion to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment as a possible fomenter of revolu- 
tion, trumped-up charges were brought 
against him and he was taken for trial 
to Bahia. As nothing could be proved, 
he was set free and rejoined his followers 
with added prestige. His treatment by 
the Government seems to have bestirred 
him to greater activity, and for ten years 
he wandered through the Sertad at the 
head of a motley band—accredited with 
performing miracles and making prophe- 
cies. His doctrines were akin to those 
preached by some of the Gnostic Sec- 
taries: chastity, the coming of anti- 
Christ, his defeat, and the glorious here- 
after. 

However, his importance, as sooner or 
later it was bound to do, excited the 
clergy to take steps to prevent further 
poaching on their preserves, and the 
Archbishop of Bahia enjoined his parish 
priests to forbid their people to listen 
to the Counselor. As this was of no 
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avail, the Government was again called 
in, but nothing was done and Antonio’s 
fame grew and the stories of his miracles 
increased. 

In 1898, with the fall of Dom Pedro 
and the inauguration of the Republic, 
the Counselor appeared to have at last 
formulated some sort of policy, and ex- 
horted his people against the new Gov- 
ernment. This action seemed to be con- 
nected in some strange manner with a 
mystic belief that, with the return to 
earth of the historic King, Don Sebas- 
tian, the millennium would be at hand. 
The idea of a republic seemed to have 
broken into this dream. Thus started a 
civil war between the Government troops 
and the Jaguncos, as Antonio Consel- 
heiro’s followers came to be called. 

The latter half of Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s book is given over to a thrill- 
ing description of the building of the 
town of Canudos, to which the Counselor 
withdrew with his followers and the 
four years of warfare waged between 
the Jaguncos and force after force of 
disorganized Government troops sent 
against their desert stronghold. 

The book holds the reader with a pe- 
culiar fascination until the very end, 
when, accompanied by the booming of 
the “Whitworth” gun, brought with al- 
most superhuman effort through the 
wilderness, the invading troops go 
through the battered ruins of the huge 
Cathedral fortress of Canudos and find 
the body of Antonio Conselheiro, still 
dressed in his blue linen robe, with a 
look of mystic calm on his dead face. 


JORDAN HERBERT STABLER 


A Hater of Compromise 


PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM. By Terence Mac- 
Swiney, Late Lord Mayor of Cork. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 

HIS book is deserving of attention 
for reasons quite apart from that 
melancholy and poignant interest which 
surrounds the name of its author. The 
title, indeed, is not very apt, and the 
reader will look in vain for any system- 
atic treatment of the principles of free- 
dom. He will find rather a series of 
meditations on various aspects of Ire- 
land’s struggle, each one of which is made 
to suggest some general truth about the 
duties, the privileges, the sacrifices, and 
the enthusiasms of nationality. Judg- 
ments may differ about the ‘Terence 

MacSwiney whom the newspapers a few 

months ago made known to us. But all 

who value good literature will agree that 

a real literary gift belonged to the Ter- 

ence MacSwiney who wrote these papers. 

We have here the sort of book which 

will have many a reader’s pencil mark 

on its margins. Again and again there 
is some vivid, sparkling phrase that 
makes us catch our breath, some burst 
of incisive, satiric humor that makes 


us think we see before our eyes a scene 
of Irish life, some paragraph of inde- 
scribable pathos that makes us know we 
are in the company of a poet. 


No date is given for the successive 
articles that are here brought together, 
but it is plain from internal evidence 
that they belong to the period of ten 
years ago. The Great War is only hinted 
at as among the possibilities of the fu- 
ture. The author moves in the world 
of Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule Bill, of the 
Railway Strike of 1911, of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s budget, of the militant suf- 
fragettes, and of the crusade against the 
House of Lords. He clearly belonged to 
the group, then very small indeed, of 
uncompromising separationists, dissatis- 
fied with John Redmond and the Nation- 
alist party, and resolved on a final breach 
with England. He is a hater of com- 
promise—“‘the man of policy always look- 
ing for a middle way.” To those afraid 
to speak the whole truth he retorts that 
they should rather be afraid to hide it. 
For MacSwiney Ireland’s difficulties 
were not to be solved by “‘the emigrant- 
ship.” Though he knew that some pros- 
perous emigrants would call him a fool 
for preferring to take risks and suffer- 
ing with his own people at home, he 
knew also that most heroes have been 
laughed at for their folly. This line of 
thinking furnishes an obvious text for 
preaching the virtues of resolute candor 
against time-serving discretion, of the 
faith that moves mountains against the 
cunning that always takes note of 
“things as they are,” of the readiness— 
if need be—for war ‘because there are 
moral horrors worse than any physical 
horror.” And all through the book there 
is that radiant idealizing of free nation- 
ality which by this time, both in its 
glories and in its delusions, we know 
too well. 


A hundred years ago, as all readers 
of Scott will remember, the word “en- 
thusiast” often meant what we now mean 
by “fanatic.”’ A book like this helps us 
to understand the reason, and if we now 
think of enthusiasm in terms of un- 
mixed praise it is well for us to be 
reminded that at times there is no one 
else so dangerous as the man who is 
thoroughly in earnest. With the re- 
spect that is always due to the sincere 
we must protest that men like MacSwi- 
ney are martyrs by mistake. One reads 
with a thrill of emotion those passages 
about willing self-sacrifice in which ten 
years ago he seems to have foreshadowed 
and accepted his own destined fate. Nor 
should one omit to record to his credit 
that he expresses a cordial appreciation 
of those who honestly thought that Ire- 


land was not to be really served by striv- - 


ing for his ideals. The note of toler- 
ance towards those who differed from 
him is often emphatic, provided always 
that he takes the difference as genuine. 


But for men like him it was easier to 
avow this principle than to follow it, 
for—as is often exemplified in these 
pages—it was hard for him to believe 
in any particular case that the differ- 
ence of opinion was genuine. Like the 
historic Scotsman, he was open to con- 
viction, but would like to see the man 
who could convince him. Hence his bit- 
ter jibes at writers like Macaulay in the 
past, and at public men like the consti- 
tutional Nationalists in the present. 


One wonders, too, what has become of 
his creed of “No Compromise,” when 
one finds in the same book a scornful 
denunciation of those who would accept 
Home Rule within the Empire, and a 
vigorous defense of agreeing to the 
Home Rule Act as an instalment while 
the purpose of pressing afterwards for 
separation is kept steadily in view. On 
what understanding, one may ask, was 
the passing of Mr. Asquith’s bill pos- 
sible? What sort of degraded “policy” 
was that of affecting to take as a solu- 
tion what one meant to use as a mere 
lever for fresh demands? Only in so far 
as the gospel of independence preached 
in this book was not regarded as typical 


of Ireland’s spirit could the Home Rule 


proposals have had a chance with the 
British electorate. 


Moreover, in his first essay there is a 
passage of sombre interest in the light — 
of what these last years have shown. The 
author is there at pains to insist that no 
scheme for procuring Ireland’s liberty 
should be adopted at the cost of hinder- 
ing a similar movement in other coun- 
tries. He writes: “I have heard it argued 
that we ought, if we could, make a 
foreign alliance to crush English power 
here, even if our foreign allies were en- 
gaged in crushing freedom elsewhere. . . 
If Ireland were to win freedom by help- 
ing, directly or indirectly, to crush an- 
other people, she would earn the: execra- 
tion she has herself poured out on 
tyranny for ages.” These are bold, true 
words, worthy of the writer at his very 
best, and his best is high. But how shall 
we explain his later attitude towards 
those who issued the manifesto in Easter 
Week, 1916, about what Ireland was to 
achieve with the help of her “gallant 
allies in Europe”? What were those for- 
eign allies doing to freedom elsewhere? 

Such incoherences as these are a warn- 
ing against the wholesale charge of in- | 
Sincerity in criticising those from whom 
one differs. For the propagandist it is 
indeed hard to be sincere, but it should 
not be beyond one’s powers to be char- 
itable. This book is a saddening one, but 
it is one that ought to be read, for it re- 
veals the element of deepest pathos in the 
Irish situation. It proclaims, often with 
glowing eloquence, principles which all 
honest men must admire. It pours with- 
ering scorn on the mean artifices which 
honest men must despise. But when he 
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leaves these spacious generalities and 
comes to particulars our author gets out 
of relation to the real facts of the case. 
All men who immolate themselves for an 
idea deserve the respect that belongs to 
a virtue so rare. To the present critic 
MacSwiney’s concrete ideals were false, 
his methods were ruinous, his sacrifice 
was misplaced. That such a spirit of en- 
durance should so often be joined to such 
delusions is among the darker sides of 
the Ireland of to-day. ' 


HERBERT L. STEWART 


Bernhardi, Undismayed, 
Tries Again 


THE WAR OF THE FUTURE, IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE LESSONS OF THE Wortpd War. By 


General von Bernhardi. Translated by 
F. A. Holt. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. 


HIS is a singularly detached per- 
formance. The great battles of the 
world war are only casually mentioned, 
likewise the great commanders. The col- 
lapse and present military impotence of 
Germany, which are frankly stated, are 
passed in a paragraph. As to the respon- 
sibility, General Bernhardi has no doubt. 
The civil power failed in its duty, the 
military power made no essential mis- 
take. There was lacking that due sub- 
ordination of the Government to the gen- 
eral staff—‘“the unconditional depend- 
ence of policy on the requirements and 
results of strategy or military effort.” 
This simple explanation made, the author 
turns to his old delightful studies with a 
new and vaster basis of fact. After all 
wars are fought that we may draw les- 
sons for new wars. A very little blue 
penciling of these pages would leave the 
reader quite uncertain whether Germany 
had recently been at war. 


This attitude of detachment is on the 
whole more impressive than the lessons 
it accompanies. The analysis is insuffi- 
cient for a real student of strategy and 
tactics, while often over-elaborate and 
tedious for a layman. Naturally the 
author is converted to the machine gun. 
In his “War of To-day” he advised that 
machine guns should be doled out spar- 
ingly to the infantry because, being a de- 
fensive arm, they impaired initiative. 
Now he regards the rapid-firer as the 
chief arm of attack. He has also been 
won over to the minor light artillery 


which moves with the infantry waves.. 


Oddly he does not grasp, or at least never 
states, that great tactical discovery of 
the French that every unit from an army 
to a section must have all the arms, 
including both those of high and of flat 
trajectory. 

How General Bernhardi glimpses 
through the late war any fair future for 
cavalry baffles the reviewer. Apart from 


the fact that reconnoissance has largely 
passed to the air service, modern oper- 
ations are impossible without good and 
abundant roads, and such roads make 
mounted men, except for limited police 
duty, superfluous. Our author’s natural 
tenderness for his own service is more 
creditable to his heart than to his head. 
Cavalry will undoubtedly remain, for it 
develops a valuable esprit, and is the best 
schooling for whatever men have to do 
with horse transportation. But the glory 
of cavalry as a fighting arm has plainly 
passed. 

General Bernhardi’s most ambitious 
chapter describes an imaginary decisive 
battle in trench warfare. It would begin 
with a strategic retreat on a broad front. 
Meanwhile the battleground behind has 
been prepared, the artillery placed, the 
ranges accurately determined. Gradu- 
ally the foe is to be lured back to this 
selected ground and annihilated at the 
appointed moment. The victory will bea 
break through, after which war of move- 
ment will deal severally with the now di- 
vided forces of the beaten foe. What is 
really proposed is simply the application 
of the French strategy of the Marne to 
the conditions of trench warfare. The 
idea is brilliantly and persuasively ex- 
pressed, but a feint and surprise on the 
gigantic scale supposed would be possible 
only to a general whose command of the 
air was complete and whose trenches per- 
mitted no leakage of information. Only 
a very foolish or very unlucky foe would 
be likely to be drawn into the prepared 
shambles. 

Possibly the defects of General Bern- 
hardi’s thinking are those of the German 
military mind. The supposition seems to 
be that victory rests solely on prepara- 
tion and calculation, and that these may 
be complete and infallible. Now plainly 
there can not be too much preparation 
for a great movement, plainly also the 
general will meet emergencies in action 
for which no provision has been made. 
Victory, if we may trust history, is gen- 
erally improvised by the inspiration of 
the moment. Thus the German military 
mentality takes no account of the sense 
of opportunity and occasion, of great 
strategy on the spot and in the stress of 
action. For this the only training is that 
of the military imagination in the widest 
sense. No general staff with an inkliag 
of this elementary truth could have com- 
posed the absurd time-table for Paris. 
In short, to trust too much to tactics and 
plan and too little to the genius of com- 
mand is to gain on the smaller and lose 
on the larger issues of a war. 

This book is interesting and nowhere 
more so than in the incidental picture it 
affords of a gentle old scholar deliciously 
rolling under his tongue a world war 
which has brought disaster to his own 
nation. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


The Oldest Guide-book to 


Corea 


VERHAAL VAN HET VERGAAN VAN HET JACHT 
Dr SPERWER EN VAN HET WEDERVAREN DER 
SCHIPBREUKELINGEN OP HET EILAND QUEL- 
PAERT EN HET VASTELAND VAN KOREA 
(1653-1666) MET EENE BESCHRIJVING VAN 
pAT Riyxk. Door Hendrik Hamel. Uitge- 
geven door B. Hoetink. ’s-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 


HIS volume is the eighteenth of the 
series published by the “Linschoten- 
Vereeniging,” a society which has for its 
purpose the publication in the original 
Dutch of rare or yet unprinted descrip- 
tions of early travels and sea-voyages by 
Netherlanders. The work of the editors 
is subject to strict rules which guarantee 
uniformity of method and good scholar- 
ship. Each edition must contain an ac- 
count of the author’s life and of the oc- 
casion for his voyage, a full bibliography 
of the early editions, and an index of the 
works consulted by the editor. The re- 
prints must be scrupulously accurate and 
based on the most reliable of the old edi- 
tions or manuscripts. The account of the 
wreck of the Sparrow-hawk, as edited by 
Mr. Hoetink, answers in every respect to 
these requirements. There are several 
early editions of Hamel’s narrative from 
the presses of three different printers, 
but none of them accurate, as some are 
incomplete and others contain fictitious 
matter not found in Hamel’s own manu- 
script, which he presented to the Gover- 
nor General and Councilors at Batavia. 
This document has fortunately been pre- 
served in the Colonial Archives at The 
Hague and now appears in print for the 
first time. 

Hamel’s simple narrative is the earliest 
account in a European language of the 
country and the people of Corea. Dr. W. 
EK. Griffis, the author of “Corea, The Her- 
mit Nation,” has called it ‘a piece of 
downright, unembroidered truth,’ and 
Mr. J. Scott, in his “Stray Notes on 
Corean History,” says that “‘place after 
place which Hamel mentions have been 
identified, and every scene and every 
feature can be recognized as if it were a 
tale told of to-day. So strong is native 
conservatism both in language and habit 
that Hamel’s description of two hundred 
years ago reproduces every feature of 
present Corean life.” The writer of a 
foreword to a recent reprint of the early 
English translation remarked that ‘‘there 
are points, like his circumstantial account 
of the man-eating crocodiles to be found 
in Chosen, which sound rather like a 
‘traveler’s tale,’ though it is possible that 
such animals may have existed two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago and yet be ex- 
tinct now.” But in Hamel’s manuscript 
there is no mention of crocodiles, and it 
appears that the passage in question was 
inserted by the Amsterdam printer Saag- 
man, who wanted to utilize a picture of 
these monsters in his possession. 
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Longmans’ Publications 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
BASED ON OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
Prepared by direction of the Historical Section 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 


THE MERCHANT NAVY IN THE WAR 
By ARCHIBALD HURD. Vol. I. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 486 pages. 
$750 net. 

This is no ordinary official history, but an 
epic of heroism. For its preparation Mr. 
Hurd has been given access to all the official 
documents bearing upon his subject by_ the 
Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and the Min- 
istry of Shipping. The first volume deals with 
the operations of the Emden and other German 
cruisers in the early days of the struggle; with 
the inauguration of the enemy’s submarine 
attack upon merchants ships, and with the 
tragedy of the sinking of the Lusitania. It 
will be provided with a comprehensive index 
of the names of the officers, men, and ships, 
and will be accompanied by a chart and will 
be fully illustrated. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
WRITINGS OF WILLIAM JAMES 
By RALPH BARTON PERRY, Professor 
of ae in Harvard University. 8vo. 
$2.25 net. 

This book contains approximately three hun- 
dred titles, exclusive of translations, and 
posthumous publications. It is a reader’s guide, 
not merely a collector’s bibliography. Pro- 
fessor Perry’s notes as to the subject matter 
covered by each title together with the alpha- 
betical index, constitute the book a reference 
list to the writings of William James, and 
a guide not only to the volumes of collected 
essays, but also to James’s numerous con- 
tributions to periodicals. 

COLLECTED ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 
By WILLIAM JAMES. 8vo. Pp. viii + 
513. $3.75 net. 

This volume, which has an introduction by 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry, of arvard, 
brings together for the convenience of students 
thirty-nine scattered articles of William James 
and includes such important papers as ‘‘Philo- 
sophical Conceptions and Practical Results,” 
the first statement of the author’s Pragmatism. 
These papers have not heretofore appeared 
in book form and some of them have been 
lost sight of and forgotten. The. present vol- 
ume added to those already published will 
render all of the author’s more significant writ- 
ings easily accessible. 


IRELAND IN THE EUROPEAN SYS- 

TEM, (Vol. I, 1500 to 1557) 

By JAMES HOGAN, Professor of History, 

University College, Cork. 8vo. Pp. xxx + 

237. $5.00 net. 

This work, while not dealing with Irish in- 
ternal affairs except in so far as they were 
the reactions of or reacted upon those_ of 
Europe, endeavors to give the history of Ire- 
land in its European relations from the six- 
teenth century to our own times. 


RUSSIA IN THE EIGHTIES, SPORT 
AND POLITICS 
By JOHN F. BADDELEY. With a Por- 
trait of Count Schouvaloff, a Facsimile, and 
Maps. 8vo. $10.50 net. 

This is the record of a special correspon- 
dent’s life in Russia from 1880-1890. The 
author enjoyed the intimate friendship of Count 
Peter Schouvaloff, at one time Russian Am- 
bassador in London, whose opinions and remi- 
niscences constitute the most valuable portion 
of the book. Lord Dufferin, Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, Sir Robert Morier, and many others also 
figure largely, and there are also chapters on 
fishing in Finland, and on hunting and shoot- 
ing, big game and small, in various parts of 
Russia. 

THE RELATIONS OF FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH SOCIETY, 1763-1793. Thesis 
approved by the nivetsity of London 
for the Degree of M.A., 1911 
Byler LOCK! a ar, M.A., Bisc., F.R. 
Hist.S., Head Master of Bungay School, 
East Suffolk. 8vo. Pp. x + 136. $2.50 


net. 

A study of the significance of the French 
Revolution as a matter involving both French 
and English manners, tastes, and ideas; with 
some explanation of the failure of the revolu- 
tionary propaganda in England. Appendices 
give lists of English visitors of note to France, 
and Frenchmen in England during the period, 
and a bibliography. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 


Publishers 
Fourth Ave. and 30th St. 


New York 
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Hamel was supercargo on a ship of the 
Dutch East India Company which was 
wrecked in 1653 on the island still known 
by the name of Quelpart and probably 
thus called by the Dutch sailors because 
many a ‘quelpaert’ or advice-boat of the 
Company had suffered shipwreck on its 
inhospitable shore. For the crew of the 
Sparrow-hawk were not the first Euro- 
peans to visit the island. They met a 
Corean there who, on better acquaint- 
ance, appeared to be a countryman of 
theirs, Jan Janszoon Weltevree, the only 
survivor of a former shipwreck, who had 
lived among the Coreans of the mainland 
ever since 1627 and had become as one 
of them, speaking their language flu- 
ently and hardly remembering his mother 
tongue. The Coreans were jealous of 
their isolation and looked upon casta- 
ways as intruders whom safety demanded 
that they should treat as prisoners. These 
received from the King’s Governor the 
scantiest clothing and food, and for what 
they needed beyond that they had to go 
begging. They were several times com- 
pelled to change their place of deten- 
tion, thanks to which frequent re- 
movals Hamel was able to gather the ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge of Corean 
topography which makes his narrative 
particularly valuable. In 1666, thirteen 
years after their arrival, he succeeded 
with seven others in escaping to Japan. 
They left eight comrades behind in cap- 
tivity, all but one of whom were set free 
two years later thanks to the good serv- 
ices of the Japanese Government, which 
intervened in their behalf. The eighth, 
according to one account, had died after 
Hamel’s departure, but the ship’s barber 
is authority for the story that he was hale 
and hearty when they left him but re- 
fused to leave Corea as he had married 
there and “had not a hair on his body 
that made him look like a Hollander or 
a Christian.” 


Though Hamel’s account was published 
several times in the seventeenth century, 
it never attained the popularity of achap- 
book. It had no gruesome incidents of 
murder and cannibalism such as formed 
the chief attraction of many another 
popular sea story. Hamel told only what 
he and his companions had experienced, 
and their experience speaks well for the 
Coreans. Foreigners who stole into the 
country in disguise as spies or surrepti- 
tious traders were tortured to death, but 
castaways, unless they tried to escape 
again, were humanely treated. So little 
did the recollection of their exile deter 
them from revisiting Corea that all of 
them offered to take part in an expedition 
planned by the Company with a view to 
establishing trade relations with the 
Coreans. The story of their adventures 
had revived old schemes formed, and 
abandoned again, in the early years of 
the Company’s existence. Prince Maurice 
of Orange, in a letter of December 18, 
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1610, to the Emperor of Japan, had 
asked for the latter’s favor and assistance 
in obtaining a foothold for Dutch trade 
in Corea, and according to an entry dated 
November 30, 1618, in the Diary of 
Richard Cocks, “‘the Flemynges . . . have 
some small entrance allready into Corea, 
per way of an iland called Tushma, 
which standeth within sight of Corea and 
is frend to the Emperor of Japan.” But 
though Cocks was probably well in- 
formed, this early connection did not last 
long owing to the Coreans’ innate fear of 
foreign penetration. The country re- 
mained closed both to traders and trav- 
elers for more than two centuries after 
Hamel’s escape. Not until 1876 was it 
forced to admit strangers within its 
gates and could the accuracy of Hamel’s 
straightforward narrative be verified. 


A. J. B. 


The Problem of the 
Criminal 


THE OFFENDER AND His RELATION TO THE LAw 
AND Society. By Burdette G. Lewis. 
New York: Harper and Bros. 

QuIcKsANDS oF YoutH. By Franklin Chase 
Hoyt. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

R. LEWIS and Judge Hoyt are each 
in daily contact with that of which 
they write, for the former is New 

Jersey’s Commissioner of Agencies and 

Institutions, as he once was Commis- 

sioner of Correction for the City of New 

York, and the latter is Judge of the Chil- 

dren’s Court of that crowded cosmopol- 

itan centre. 

As Ex-Attorney General Wickersham 
says in his introduction to “The Of- 
fender,” its author touches on almost 
every phase of the problem suggested by 
the title he has chosen. With all the 
ages, he asks “‘why man offends’; and he 
tells us what an incarcerated offender 
should have for dinner. His book, which 
is one of Harper’s Modern Science Series, 
is primarily intended for legislators, 
judges, policemen, and officers of prisons 
and reformatories, and everyone of them 
is likely to find in it something that will 
be of use in his daily work. It first ap- 
peared in 1917, and this spring a new 
edition came from the press. 

Judge Hoyt on the other hand ad- 
dresses himself to the general public, and 
through well-told true stories of cases 
which have come before his court lets his 
readers learn how vitally important is the 
work it has to do. Whether many juven- 
ile delinquents shall become useful or 
dangerous depends in large part upon the 
kindliness, the understanding, the firm- 
ness, and the wisdom with which they 
are treated when they first fall into the 
hands of the law. 

Few will differ with Judge Hoyt that 
the case of every child brought before 
the authorities should be separately 
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studied and handled as its own peculiar 
circumstances suggest. Moreover, he be- 
lieves that for a Juvenile Court “to 
achieve its true purpose, it must bring 
into its work an enthusiasm, an idealism, 
and a spirit which will mark its every ef- 
fort and be felt by all concerned—espe- 
cially by the children themselves.” A high 
standard certainly, but we may believe 
that he, as well as Judge Lindsey in 
Denver and others less well known else- 
where, now attain it. These tribunals are 
still comparatively new. Time will tell 
how it will be after a while when they 
have become an old story, and the judge- 
ships in them are simp!y some of the 
jobs which from time to time have to be 
filled. It is quite possible, however, that 
the Nineteenth Amendment will insure 
that their importance will not often be 
overlooked. 


Adult as well as juvenile offenders are 
of infinite variety. Two men may have 
done substantially the same thing, and 
yet the treatment which would be the best 
for one of them may be very nearly the 
worst for the other. Mr. Lewis declares 
that the law “‘must deal with the offender 
as an individual rather than with crime 
as a product of the activities of crim- 
inals.” So soon as an offender is arrested 
the examination into his peculiarities 
should begin, and should continue to the 
end, through an indeterminate sentence, 
classification in prison, and subsequent 
parole, if he deserves it. There can be no 
doubt about it, provided—and the pro- 
viso is no small matter—that we can be 
reasonably sure that all these examina- 
tions and determinations shall be made 
by men who are fairly qualified to make 
them, and that the conclusions at which 
they arrive will, in the great majority of 
cases, be manifestly wise and just. Room 
for discretion will be far wider than it 
has been in the past, and yet one of the 
many just criticisms which Mr. Lewis 
makes upon our present system of admin- 
istering criminal law is the lack of uni- 
formity growing out of differences, some- 
times vital, among judges as to the prin- 
ciples which should regulate sentences, 
which I suppose is only another way of 
saying that there are almost as many 
kinds of judges as there are of criminals. 


Justice administered, after the East- 
ern fashion, by one sitting in the gate 
would be ideal, if the judge were at once 
dispassionate and all wise. Where the 
life or freedom of individuals is con- 
cerned, the experience of Western peo- 
ples has led them to prefer a Government 
of laws to one of men. This is not by 
way of criticism, or even of dissent. Get 
all the light that can be obtained as to 
the physical, moral, and mental make-up 
of the accused and as to his past history. 
Do all that you can so to group your of- 
fenders, and so to treat them, as to bring 
the best there is in every one of them to 
the top. So far as may be, let out of 
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MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


By LORD BRYCE 


Former Ambassador to the United States 
Author of “The American Commonwealth” 


A monumental comparative study of the evolution of popular 
institutions, their workings in six representative democracies, and 
a general casting up of accounts at a time when democracy is on the 
carpet. Not just a significant contribution to constitutional his- 
tory for the use of scholars, but a book so fresh and vigorous in its 
style and so broad in its treatment that it will appeal to the whole 
reading public. First large edition sold on publication. Second 
now ready. 2 volumes, $10.50 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE 


By MARY BRIARLY 


Four flesh and blood women, vibrant with reality, require cer- 
tain things of their men and of life. How their problems are com- 
plicated by the tangled motives and sinister cross-currents of the 
labor movement—as well as by their own emotions and inhibitions 
—makes an absorbingly frank and timely story of eta 

2.25 


PROBLEMS OF A NEW WORLD 


By J. A. HOBSON 


A clearheaded analysis of the new forces set free by the break- 
up of the old order under the influence of war, and a constructive 
forecast of the world’s recuperative tendencies. $2.50 


RURAL NEW YORK 


By E. O. FIPPIN 


A survey of agricultural New York—its climate and resources, 
crops, animal industries, markets, etc. Not merely a work of refer- 


ence but “a book of pleasant reading.” $2.50 
MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS 
The Grey Room By Eden Phillpotts $2.00 


A Case in Camera By Oliver Onions 2.00 

As It Was in the Beginning By Arthur Train Wy 

Timber Wolves By Bernard Cronin 2.00 

Folks By Victor Murdock 2.00 
AND 


THE MAN WHO DID THE RIGHT THING 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 


A fine adventurer and two women—one subtle and adroit, the 
other simple and appealing—stand out against a background of 
brilliant English drawing-rooms and Africa’s untamed beauty. 


$2.50 

For sale at book-shops or direct from the publishers 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers 64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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| Worth-while Books of Timely Interest 


GREAT MEN 
AND GREAT DAYS 


By Stephane Lauzanne 


political circles, both here and abroad. 


Memoirs of the 
Empress Eugenie 
By COMTE FLEURY 
The intimate life story of one of the 
most romantic historical figures of the 
nineteenth century. Two vols. 1,050 
pages. $7.50 per set 
Across Mongolian Plains 
By ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


A fascinating account of the adventures 
of the Second Asiatic Expedition, which 
penetrated to the heart of Asia. $5.00 net 


Local Government 
in the United States 
By HERMAN G. JAMES, Ph.D. 


The first complete work on local gov- 
ernment to cover cities, countries and 
minor political divisions. $3.50 net 


Sociology and Ethics 
By EDWARD CARY BAYES, Ph.D. 


A study of the religion of the future 
and an inquiry into the causes for the 
lack of stable moral standards. $3.00 net 


Marketing 
By CARSON S. DUNCAN 


A volume that covers the whole subject 
of distribution from raw materials to 
the finished product. $3.50 net 


The Human Side 
of Retail Selling 
By RUTH LEIGH 


All the present-day facts of retail sell- 
ing analyzed and explained in graphic 
style. $2.00 net 


Acceptances, Bankers’ 


and Trade 
By PARK MATHEWSON 
A timely volume on this subject for 
bankers and all business men. $3.50 net 
War Costs and 
Their Financing 
By ERNEST L. BOGART 


A comprehensive study of the money 
cost of the war. $2.50 net 


The book that has created such an extraordinary stir in diplomatic, official and 
Intimate estimates of men who made history, 
before, during, and after the war, by the brilliant editor of “Le Matin,” who accom- 
panied Viviani to America on his mission to President Harding. 


$3.00 net 


Face to Face with 


the Great Musicians 

By ISAACSON 
Fascinating biographies of the great 
composers, with interpretations of their 
works. 


The State and 


Government 
By JAMES Q. DEALEY, Ph.D. 
An introduction to political science from 
the sociological point of view and a 
sane antidote for radical propaganda. 
00 net 


The Truths We Live By 
By JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 
A notable work that presents a definite 
program for overcoming the wide- 
spread moral scepticism of our day. 
$3.00 net 


Human Engineering 

By EUGENE WERA 
A book that deals with the management 
of human forces in industry and 
methods of eradicating causes of social 
unrest. $3.50 net 

Business Costs 

By DE WITT CARL EGGLESTON 
The first single authoritative treatise to 


cover all the principles of cost account- 
ing. $7.50 net 


Straight Business 
in South America 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 


The real truth about post-war trade con- 
ditions in Latin America. $2.50 net 


Economic Development 


of the United States 

By ISAAC LIPPINCOTT 
The best economic history of our coun- 
try for the business man or general 
reader.. $3.50 net 


The War of the Future 

By GENERAL VON BERNHARDI. 
How the next war will be fought, by 
Germany’s greatest military authority. 


$3.50 net 
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Fiction You Will Not Want to Miss 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


# Send for complete list of new Appleton books—free on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, 3¢ W220 9h, NY. 


prison every offender, so soon as, taking ~ 
all things into consideration, it will be — 
better for him and for society that he 
shall be free, and on the other hand keep 
in durance every one who is not fit to be 
out, however trivial the offense which 
was the occasion of his incarceration—- 
for Mr. Lewis is of course correct in his 
oft-repeated judgment that it is both 
foolish and wasteful to turn loose some 
one who you are sure will use his free- 
dom to do something which will bring 
him back again, even although the crime 
that he is likely to commit is compara- 
tively petty. Remember, however, that 
such nice discriminations will require 
greater wisdom, and fairness in all our 
officials from judges to jail guards than 
we have ever obtained in the past. 


For all that, not only are such crit- 
icisms as those of Mr. Lewis helpful, but 
it is highly desirable that many of the 
changes he suggests should be tried. The 
results we get now are so poor that for 
our own soul’s sake we ought not to rest 
content with them. No one can certainly 
say that some of the new things which 
are now being experimented with may 
not in the end justify themselves, as, in 
the eyes of some of those who know most 
about them, they have already done. 

It is well to stimulate the enthusiasm 
of able men and women, as our old 
methods, with their demonstrated short- 
comings, can not now do. Give them 
something new to work with. We shall 
get the best in them that way, whether 
the plan which has fired their imagina- 
tion has in itself any special merit or not. 


Mr. Lewis gives us a brief but learned 
and judicious history of various penal 
systems which were once_ advocated, 
tried, adopted, and finally condemned. At 
first they worked well or were thought to 
have done so. After a greater or lesser 
length of time, they appeared to many to 
be harmful. Was there ever anything 
specially good in any of them? Was not 
their early success due to the earnest- 
ness and devotion of those who then di- 
rected them? The adoption of a commis- 
sion or managerial form of municipal 
government sometimes seems to bring a 
better tone into city politics, but after 
all, is not the new charter the effect 
rather than the cause? What actually 
mattered was that the citizens had come 
to feel that they ought no longer to 
endure the kind of government they had 
had. The legislative changes were but . 
the outward and visible sign of the 
quickening spirit within. Many a great 
teacher has persuaded himself that he 
had found a new and better way of giv- 
ing instruction. It usually made little 
difference whether he had or had not. The 
thing which counted was that he thought 
so, and that conviction made it easy for 
him enthusiastically to put into his work 
all his inborn aptitude for teaching. 

JOHN C. ROSE 
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Drama 


Augustus Thomas on Finger- 
Prints—Oscar Wilde 
Again 


“ATEMESIS” at the Hudson Theatre 

. is not a great play. It is not even 
a great play for Augustus Thomas. But 
its value as entertainment is consider- 
able. It is a society play turning into a 
murder-play which itself turns into a 
thesis-play, and it is very elaborate, 
rather brilliant, rather florid, somewhat 
formless, and a little unfeeling. It re- 
veals Mr. Thomas’s extraordinary sense 
for the social, corporal, mechanical en- 
vironment of his fable. His plays are 
imbedded in their setting; other men’s 
_ are merely “set” in theirs. “Nemesis” 
abounds in dexterities, but fails some- 
what in the address which concerts or 
consolidates dexterities. The centre of 
the drama is a murder. A wholesale silk- 
merchant kills his unfaithful wife and 
with diabolic ingenuity shifts the blame 
upon the wife’s lover, the sculptor 
Jovaine, who is duly tried and executed 
for the crime. Now a murder may be 
the starting-point of a drama as in “The 
mat or “At 9:45” or it may be the 
culmination of a drama as in “Carmen” 
or “La Tosca.” But to make the murder 
neither the beginning nor the end but 
the middle, to lead up to it through two 
acts of preliminaries and down from it 
through two acts of consequences is a 
risk for the contemporary play. Mr. 
Thomas acknowledges this risk and his 
own misgivings when he calls his last 
act, not Act V, but Scene II of Act IV. 
It has, however, the distinctness in time, 
place, and theme which is proper to an 
act. Again, the contrivance of the 
murder is so exquisite as to evoke doubt 
rather than confidence of its success in 
practice. The more delicate and intricate 
one’s calculations the more they are sub- 
ject to derangement by the intrusions of 
the incalculable, and a shrewder man 
than Mr. Kallan would have been less 
cunning. Lastly, we never recover from 
our surprise at the assignment of this 
Mephistophelian part to the good easy, 
plump, and placid silk-merchant of the 
introduction to the play; it seems at 
once above his brains and beneath his 
character. 


But ‘‘Nemesis” is not merely a society- 
play and a murder-play ;it is a thesis-play. 
It is meant to instill in us a distrust of 
the infallibility of finger-prints, and it 
actually takes us into Sing-Sing and 
shows us an innocent man on his way 
to the electric chair as a result of our 
trust in that infallibility. Granting the 
facts—that finger-prints by means of 
rubber stamps and electricity are trans- 
ferable to spots which their owner has 


By the author of ‘‘White Shadows in the South Seas’’ 


MYSTIC ISLES OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


By FREDERICK O’BRIEN 


When your ship is yet miles away from Tahiti the wind brings to you 
the fragrance of its flowers. Tahiti, the capital island of the French 
Pacific possessions, is the scene of most of Mr. O’Brien’s new vol- 
ume. Once more he has captured between book covers the witchery 
of one remaining region of romance. “Mystic Isles of the South 
Seas” is more than an extraordinary travel book dealing with pleas- 
ant places where life is so alluringly colorful and easy: it is also a 
book of humor, of stimulating commentary on people and places, 
with many chapters having the suspense and narrative drive of a 
masterpiece of fiction. (Illustrated. Price $5.00) 


A wonder-book of the unknown 


DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY 
By CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


In this book the great scientist sets down his maturest convictions 
as to the existence of the soul independent of the body, with his 
reasons for his conclusions. The book treats of seeing without eyes, 
hearing without ears, telepathy, intuitions, etc. The entire material 
of the volume, much of it consisting of testimony as to a problem 
that has engaged the attention of mankind for centuries, is definite, 
unobscured by scientific terms, absorbing. The very excellent trans- 
lation is by E. S. Brooks. (Price $3.00) 


He comes out of the printed page 


THE MAKING OF HERBERT HOOVER 
By ROSE WILDER LANE 


A fascinating biography of an amazing man. It covers fully the 
early years of Mr. Hoover before Belgium made him known to 
everybody everywhere; those years that read not unlike the record 
of a romantic novel’s hero. A life-story the opposite of the usual 
exhausting biography. The New York Evening Post says: “This 
book contains everything of interest and importance concerning Mr. 
Hoover from the time he was a ‘beautiful baby’ in West Branch, 
Iowa, to the nomination of Warren G. Harding. . . . There is un- 
questionably something ‘mythically splendid’ about his achieve- 
ments.” (Price $2.50) 


As timely as this morning’s paper 


MUST WE FIGHT JAPAN? 
By WALTER B. PITKIN 


We are drifting toward another war. There isn’t a day that does 
not bring news of a rising storm. But thé news comes in little pieces, 
everybody is tired of even the talk of war, and we turn our heads. 
Mr. Pitkin sounds a warning, and urges that we think our way out 
of a war with Japan. The New York Times says: “Mr. Pitkin’s 
discussion of our relations with Japan is undoubtedly the most 
deeply searching and widely ranging study, as well as the least 
prejudiced, of that much mooted and disquieting problem that has 
yet been made.” (Price $2.50) 
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THE HALL AND THE GRANGE 


By Archibald Marshall 


Author of “The Eldest Son,’ “The Honour of the Clintons,’ “Abington Abbey,” etc 


Following the traditions of the best English fiction from Fielding, through Jane 
Austen, down, THe Hatt AND THE GRANGE is not only a story but a delineation of 
real, flesh and blood people that will live. The characters are as human as people 
known intimately. They are interesting, and amusing, and, while they are likeable, 
the author does not fail to show their little foibles as well as their underlying good 
qualities. Tue HALL AND THE GRANGE is a story of English country life of to-day, 
written in the quiet, easy manner of which Mr. Marshall is a master. $2.00 


“HELL’S HATCHES” By Lewis R. Freeman 


Author of “In the Tracks of the Trades,” etc. 

This is a “he” book, if there ever was one. The author, who has voyaged and 
lived all through the South Seas, has written a novel of the South Pacific that will 
take its place as one of the most dramatic stories of the year. “Sure to stand out 
among the big books of the year listed under adventure and romance—quite probably 
rating high among such books for many years.”—Boston Herald. $2.00 


THEY WENT 
Author of “South Wind.” 


Few books of recent years have been as much appreciated by those who look for 
and read the real literary caviar as South Wind, published two years ago. THEY 
WENnrtT is indeed a worthy successor. It has been reviewed at great length and with 
enthusiasm by nearly every important journal in England, and is beginning to receive 
like treatment here. It is rated as one of the outstanding books of recent months. 


$2.00 
MAJESTY 
Author of “Small Souls,’ etc 


In this story of the great Dutch novelist we see none save rulers and princes and 
the individuals of their immediate environment. Yet all these people are human and 
real; they live and breathe before our eyes; and Couperus fathoms their souls no 
less profoundly and with no less apparent ease than those of the more familiar char- 
acters of his purely Dutch novels. Stephen McKenna, the eminent English novelist, 
has written a sympathetic preface for the book. $2.00 


THE USES OF DIVERSITY By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


Author of “Tremendous Trifles,’ “Charles Dickens,” ete. 


G. K. C. has returned to England, but his recent visit to our shores is still fresh 
in our memories. An idea of the diversified character of his newest collection of 
inimitable essays is indicated by the following partial table of contents: On Serious- 
ness; Lamp-Posts; The Spirits; The Domesticity of Detectives; George Meredith; 
Ireland and the Domestic Drama; The Japanese; On Pigs as Pets; The Futurists; 
Mormonism. $2.00 


MORE HUNTING WASPS By J. Henri Fabre 
Author of “The Life of the Spider,’ etc 


Fabre’s books invest insect life with a genuinely epic interest. They are at the 
same time literature, yet accurately scientific. Fabre was not only one of the most 
patient and most original investigators, but a poet and a philosopher as well. This 
new volume is one of the few still to be offered to American readers. $2.50 


SUGGESTION AND AUTOSUGGESTION 


By Charles Baudouin 


A psychological and pedagogical study based upon investigations made by the 
New Nancy School. The practical discoveries of this school are destined to influence 
modern thought more radically even than Freudianism can influence it. “He makes 
clear, interesting and entertaining a subject about which there has grown up, as he 
says, a good deal ‘that was nothing better than quackery and humbug.’ ”"—New York 
Herald. $3.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THOUGHT 
AND FEELING By Charles Platt, Ph. D., M. D. 


“This psychologist is one of the newer school of writers on this science, who 
believes psychology has been made too abstruse and forbidding by many of the earlier 
authorities and has set out with the idea of making it more attractive to the average 
reader. ‘Psychology, while complex, is not abstruse,’ he says; ‘its conclusions are 
open to all; no other attributes of mind are required for its understanding than 
receptivity and common sense.’ . Every reader will find profit and pleasure in 
Dr. Platt’s delightful volume. ”__New Vork Herald. 2.50 
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not visited—the argument is sound. 
But one may inquire, half seriously, half 
in jest, whether a detective in Mr. 
Thomas’s audience would not have gone 
home with the sense of having lost a 
weapon and an assassin with the sense 
of having gained one. These are points. 
that barely concern dramatic criticism. 
Dramatic criticism has a much more in- 
timate concern with the facts that 
finger-prints can be discredited in a play 
only in the presence and through the. 
agency of situations which make it 
rather callous, rather grotesque, and,, 
dramatically, rather inexpedient to think 
about finger-prints at all. Men betray; 
men slay; and men die. These are ap- 
palling, and, in their first incidence, en- 
grossing facts; at such a moment the. 
concentration of the mind on finger- 
prints, or even the partition of the mind 
between finger-prints and pity and 
horror, seems an irrelevance, almost an ~ 
impiety. If finger-prints are wicked, let 
their wickedness by all means be ex-. 
posed; pity and horror themselves will 
urge us finally to their exposure, but 
that urgency will be all the more power-. 
ful if the first uprising of these passions. 
in our hearts is unconfused with rubber 
stamps and electricity. The distraction, 
the deduction, is especially noticeable in: 
the impressive final scene (the impres-- 
siveness of which is fully sustained by 
the finely chastened acting of Mr. 
Emmett Corrigan), where the murderer,. 
visiting Sing-Sing, in the shadow of a 
wall on the other side of which his vic- 
tim is done to death, confides to his gasp- 
ing attorney the secret of his twofold 
guilt. At such a moment the technician. 
should be dumb; there are a few crises 
in life when the temptation to denounce 
the New York police should be resisted. 


The acting was generally good. Mr. 
Corrigan, excellent in the last scene, suc- 
ceeded pretty well in vivifying the con- 
trasts of a character which neither he: 
nor Mr. Thomas tried to integrate. Miss: 
Olive Tell as Mrs. Kallan brought an im- 
pressive person and a personality not 
quite so impressive to the adequate pres- 
entation of a not too trying part. Mr. 
Roland Bottomley as Dr. Simpson was. 
felicitous in one comic scene which 
served as enlivenment for the rather use-- 
less but high-strung and resilient second 
act. The flaccid trial scene was saved 
from the betrayal of its limpness by the: 
vigor of Mr. John Craig in the part of 
Davis the attorney. The performance: 
as a whole was rather metallic, at once: 
lustrous and hard. 

Mr. Norman Trevor and an improvised: 
company gave two performances of Os- 
car Wilde’s “Ideal Husband” at the Ful-- 
ton Theatre on Sunday and Monday of 
last week for. the benefit of the Post- 
Graduate Hospital. He would be an un-. 
fair and ungracious critic who should: 
have anything but praise for players who: 
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in so short a time, from so generous a 
motive, matured an acceptable perform- 
ance. The occasion, however, gives us 
leave to speak again of Oscar Wilde and 
of the mixture of difficulty and enticement 
which his comedies furnish to the actor- 
manager. It may be well to remind the 
reader that the plot of ‘An Ideal Hus- 
band” hinges on the effort of an adven- 
turess to persuade an English statesman 
to an act of dishonor by the threat of the 
revelation of an act of similar character 
in his early life, and of the checkmating 
of this design through a friend’s discov- 
ery that the woman is, or was, a common 
thief. 


“An Ideal Husband” impresses the 
mere reader as plump; it impresses the 
spectator as spare, if not lean. The 
reasons for the first effect are fairly 
clear; its plot has body in normal or 
super-normal quantity, and the epigrams 
which form the connecting tissue have 
a substance, a breadth in their very 
brevity, which completes and consolidates 
the play. On the stage the epigrams lose 
their breadth; they are spoken too fast 
and too casually. This may be good 
tactics; perhaps the ordinary manage- 
ment under average conditions is right 
in preferring the certainty of losing 
something by speed to the danger of 
losing everything by slowness. Yet, 
given the discerning actor and the sym- 
pathetic and codperative audience, and 
one can imagine the amplitude of possible 
effect resulting from a large, full, 
leisurely, as it were, cherishing utter- 
ance. One felt sometimes that the pace 
of the comedy was at once too slow for 
briskness and too swift for pregnancy. 


The American actor in the Wilde 
comedy is a little confused by the co- 
presence of cynicism and romantic sen- 
timent in the text, and by the peculiar 
trenchancy of the line which divides one 
quality from the other. Speaking 
broadly—for exceptions do occur—the 
philosophy which regulates speech has 
no relation to the philosophy which gov- 
erns conduct; the perceptions have no 
kinship with the motives. This is strik- 
ingly brought out in the Lord Goring of 
the present play, a man who in action is 
chivalrous, sympathetic, theatrically 
orthodox, but who in the Wilde setting 
gives fluent voice to the perversities of 
the Wilde cynicism very much as he 
might speak Portuguese in Lisbon. The 
cynicism belongs to the drawing-room 
and resembles the urbanity of the draw- 
ing-room in the thoroughness of its de- 
tachment from the real character. Two 
interesting points confirm this view. The 
conversation which actually forwards the 
play, which serves, so to speak, as shaft- 
horse, seems much less markedly cynical 
than the conversation which merely ac- 
companies the play in the function of 
outrider and postilion. Again, the 
virulence seems mostly impersonal; the 
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By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Published \\s me é 5 Bookstores 


OLD MAN’S 
YOUTH 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
His Last Book 


“The keen insight, the broad and deep 
humanity, the understanding, forgiving 
tenderness of ‘Joseph Vance’ are still 
warmly and vividly alive here, and the 
outstanding dramatic points in the story 
have, perhaps, greater possibilities than 
any in his earlier novels—New York 
Evening Post. 

“The story, like a mirror’s fragment, 
reflects the writer’s dominant person- 
ality,” says The Bookman. “It is pleas- 
antly- reminiscent in style, it has the 
charm which men of age and experience 
can throw over the rambling events of 


years gone by.” 
$2.00 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
19 W. 44th St. New York 


COO 
CEO 


famous and ill-fated Jurgen, and, 

like it, a romance of that magic 
no-land Poictesme where “almost any- 
thing is more than likely to happen.” 
“It is a modern Faust,” says Benjamin 
de Casseres,—‘‘Romance at high water- 
mark and saturated with the ultimate 
wisdom. . . . A book that smilingly 
indicts life but not the unwisdom of it.” 
And the Nation calls it “shrewd and 
wise and beautiful, and learned enough 
to hold a civilized man through all its 
subtleties to the end.” 2nd printing. 
$2.50. 


q Mr. Cabell’s first book since the 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. CABELL 


BEYOND LIFE THE CERTAIN HOUR 
DOMNE! THE CORDS OF VANITY 
FROM THE HIDDEN WAY 
THE CREAM OF THE JEST 


THE RIVET IN GRANDFATHER’S 
NECK 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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Victor Page's Books on 
Automobile Maintenance 


Mr. Page is an automotive expert and his books should 
be read by all interested in the operation of gasoline cars. 


Automobile Repairing Made Easy 


Concerns all manner of repairs ; engine, starting, tires, etc. 


Automobile Starting, Lighting, and Ignition 


Explanation of all systems in use down to 1920 


The Modern Gasoline Automobile 


Its construction, operation, maintenance and design 


Motorcyclces and Side Cars 
A non-technical explanation of their maintenance and 
operation 


Book Department, Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 


HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 


OUTSTANDING 
SPRING BOOKS 


IT MIGHT HAVE 
HAPPENED TO YOU 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Author of “Carry On,” “The Little House,’ etc. 
Cloth, $1.25 
A contemporary portrait of Central and Eastern 
Europe which presents in word pictures the 
realistic truth of what Peace has done to Europe. 
“The spirit in which this book was conceived 
and executed puts it into a class by itself... . 
It is an important contribution to after-war his- 
tory; it is worth reading and keeping in the 

library.”’ 

—Herbert Hoover in the New York Times. 


THE TRUE STORY OF 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


By the COUNT DE SOISSONS 
Eight Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00 


In this book the Count de Soissons tells for the 
first time in English the facts of the meteoric 
career of the Empress Eugénie. The candor of 
the book will likely cause a sensation but the 
author supports his account by references to 
contemporary documents. 


ART AND I 
AUTHORS AND I 


By C. LEWIS HIND 
Author of “The Education of an Artist,” etc. 
Two volumes. Boards, $2.50 each. 


Mr. Hind chats easily about books, authors and 
artists he has known, as if he were talking to 
a friend by the fireside. At the right moment 
he introduces an appropriate anecdote, and, as 
he has omitted very few prominent names from 
his survey, his books will be welcomed as use- 
ful and entertaining sources of biographical 
gossip. 


AN AFRICAN 
ADVENTURE 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 
Author of “Adventures in Interviewing,” etc. 
Fifty Illustratiens. Cloth, $5.00 


The story of the author’s recent trip through 
South and Central Africa. Mr. Marcosson fol- 
lowed Henry M. Stanley’s trail down the mighty 
Congo River through the cannibal country to 
the Congo diamond fields and shows these regions 
as they are today. The book is as fascinating 
as a work*of fiction. 


‘*Truly, the Novel of the Year’’ 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 
New Beloved Vagabond 


THE MOUNTEBANK 
Cloth, $2.00 


es novel of extraordinary power and dramatic 
intensity.”’—Philadelphia Record. 


THE PASSIONATE 
PURITAN 


By JANE MANDER 
Author of “The Story of a New Zealand River.” 
Cloth, $2.00 


The story of a city girl who went to a little 
village in the New Zealand bush and there 
found—the Unexpected! 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS |= NEW YORK 
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race, the sex, the nation, is insulted, but 
the individual is spared. The contrast 
between the severities and the salubrities 
is sometimes disconcerting. The earlier 
and later parts of the first act of “An 
Ideal Husband” differ like poles and 
tropics. It is like the Shakespearean 
meeting-place of climates; “hoary-headed 
frosts fall in the fresh lap of the crimson 
rose.” A wardrobe must be large indeed 
that adapts itself with perfect readiness 
to these variations of temperature. 


There is another point in which the 
cynicism of Wilde offers difficulties to 
the American actor. There is a brand 
of cynicism which is prevalent and 
fashionable in America, not perhaps in 
the vast, reticent majority, but in that 
powerful and active minority which un- 
dertakes the tuition of the majority in 
matters intellectual and artistic. But 
the kind we like is a warm, humorous, 
daredevil cynicism in which the fun of 
disbelief is half its fascination. On the 
stage and in the novel, if not in real 
life, the American likes impudence. Im- 
pudence is his protest against arrogance, 
but arrogance is of the inmost pith and 
fibre of the cynicism of Oscar Wilde. 
The American, who finds something 
rather jovial in fraternity in degradation, 
is repelled, if not baffled, by the type of 
mind which seeks in cynicism preroga- 
tive and isolation. The aristocratic im- 
pulse is singularly ingenious and re- 
sourceful; it can find a basis for caste 
in the discovery that all men and all 
things are equally worthless; in such a 
world the aristocrat is the discoverer. 
All this means that the American player 
approaches the part of a Wilde cynic 
with a certain estrangement and reluc- 
tance, and either attenuates its cynicism 
or obliterates its humanity. 


The Wilde plays, then, offer a problem 
of extreme delicacy to the actor. They 
should be played at one remove or two 
from actuality; the fable, the mythus, in 
their composition should not be quite 
ignored; provision should be made for 
enlargement of standard and plasticity 
of expectation. But, while the anomaly 
should be conceded, it should be in every 
way reduced. In plays which reflect na- 
ture or even a recognized and familiar 
travesty of nature, the performer’s 
task is relatively simple. His task is 
to fill in, or fulfill. But when literature 
in the play has deviated largely both 
from nature and the recognized conven- 
tions, the actor’s function is double; he 
must at once develop and counteract; he 
must consummate and retrench. Ten per 
cent more of nature in Wilde’s comedies 
might make them charming; ten per cent 
less might make them insufferable; it 
is the business of the penetrating actor 
to see that the ten per cent is added, 
not removed. But where in America 
shall we seek that penetration? 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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Annie Louise Cary—Music 
in the Opera-House and 
Concert Rooms 


EW of our young, and less young, 

opera-goers can look back to those 
bright and vanished nights when the 
appearances of Annie Louise Cary at the 
Old Academy meant much to music. The 
great contralto who has now been taken 
from us gave up her singing work long 
years ago. And though from time to 
time we saw her in the opera house, she 
was half-forgotten by the present gen- 
eration. 


Her day was that of Minnie Hauk and 
Kellogg, before the advent of Vanzandt 
and Eames and Nordica. In the full 
flush of her success she married and, 
from then on, she was a stranger to the 
boards. 


She had won fame abroad in European 
theatres before—some forty years ago— 
she took her place here with a group of 
brilliant stars, among them Nilsson. She 
sang with Campanini, Maurel, and Brig- 
noli, and once at least with the amazing 
Mario. Though a contralto seldom gets 
such splendid chances as a soprano in 
the field of lyric drama, she had been 
hailed as a. remarkable interpreter of 
many parts. Among thém I may mention 
Siebel, Amneris, and Mignon. For, while 
she ranked as a contralto proper, the 
range of her full, sweet, and mellow voice 
had sometimes warranted excursions into 
roles which as a rule are left to mezzo- 
sopranos or sopranos. 

She shone in concert rooms and once 
made a grand concert tour with Marie 
Roze and with that other favorite, Clara 
Louise Kellogg. The trio was then 
known as “The Three Graces.” Of all 
the stars who have lent lustre to their 
art here, not many have so well deserved 
the honor they received as Mme. Cary. 
Both as a singer of rare charm and as 
a woman she had for a short time a 
brilliant place among her jealous rivals. 

We are promised one more special 
“Music Week”—a week intended to pro- 
mote, in various ways, the love of music 
in New York. The churches are to take 
part in this effort, the need of which 
seems to some far from urgent. No city 
in the world has so much singing, play- 
ing, symphony, and opera as the Ameri- 
can metropolis. We have been deluged 
for five months with every kind of 
music, good, bad, and indifferent. ‘The 
symphonies alone have kept the critics 
busier than they ought to be. Two opera 
seasons (and abortive seasons) have 
called for comment. Recitals by the 
score, indeed by tens of scores, have al- 
most made us weary of the thought of 
music. 
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What seems to me more vital than such 
aids to art is the encouragement of music DO f 


in our schools. And, as a step toward , RAN [ S e 
that, more pains should be taken to BOOKS mportant pring 
teach the values of our vowels to school 


a r Publications 


All who wish well to music, on the 


other hand, will welcome the new plan OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS = authorof“popo,”etc. £. F. Benson 
announced by Mr. Gatti-Casazza for giv- A brilliant autobiography, 1867-1896. “We know of no book of memoirs that 
ing us some symphony concerts at the contains passages of happy interpretation equal to these.”—New York Tribune. 
| Metropolitan next season. Six Sunday Octavo. With Portraits. $4.00 
night performances have been arranged THINGS THAT HAVE INTERESTED ME Arnold Bennett 
_ for with the Philharmonic Orchestra. “Arnold Bennett always excites interest and always is successful, if rather 
_* They should be of more real and living amazing. Their range is the range of his everyday mind, and that is saying 
_ interest to those who hear them than the a great deal.” —New York Times. Octavo. $2.50 
haphazard, futile, ill-considered concerts THE CIRCUS AND OTHER ESSAYS Joyce Kilmer 
we have long had to put up with at our The last literary legacy of the poet and essayist. Uniform with the two-volume 
opera house. For years the same old edition of “Poems, Essays and Letters.” $2.50 
airs have been repeated at those Sunday THIS WORLD OF OURS author of “THE SHADOW SHow” J. H. Curle 


functions. The same old “‘Requiem” has = ; j ; 
What there is worth seeing on this earth his eyes have gazed upon, and 


been sung ad nauseam. The Philharmonic having seen, Mr. Curle can write!”’—New York Times. $2.50 
plan may spread a taste for symphony 
among tens of thousands to whom the LIFE AND LETTERS J. C. Squire 
“immortal nine” have not yet been re- “The most attractive book about books that I have come upon this year.”— 
vealed. To offset this extension of ac- New York Post. $3.00 
tivities in the symphonic field, there will ESSAYS: SPECULATIVE AND POLITICAL A. J, Balfour 
be next season not nearly so much music “A note of distinction, a high degree of finish, a certain austerity of diction 
in the New York concert rooms. It may which makes it a work of art.’—London Times. $3.00 
be hoped, though, that when it resumes 

its work the Philharmonic will reform its WHAT HAPPENED AT JUTLAND 


C. C. Gill, Commander U. S. N. 


programme schemes. There is a limit |. ; 
Admiral Fiske writes in of it, “Describes the battle more clearly and succinctly 


to the patience of the concert-goer who 


has been over-dosed with Wagner, than any other book I have seen.” With 26 Diagrams. $3.00 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Strauss, and THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS  tThewWorld’schampion W. T. Tilden 
Liszt. Those five composers have their “An excellent book, one of the best on the subject, independent and unique.”— 
value, to be sure. But there are others, R. L. Murray. Chapters for novice, expert and fan. Illustrated. $2.00 
old and modern, ultra-modern. We know THE NEW JERUSALEM GK. Chesterton 
too little still of Schoenberg, the auda- “A delightful and (at bottom) thoroughly thoughtful book.”—New York Sun. 
cious; of d’Indy, Dukas, and _ the Octavo. $3.00 
eee omen, There is/@ group RUSSIA IN THE SHADOWS H. G. Wells 


of “Six’—‘‘Les Six’”—in Paris attempt- 
ing to express itself in music. There 
are composers of our own of genuine 


“An account of present-day Russia, written honestly by a man with a genius 
for observation and portrayal; the volume is of high value.”—New York Post. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


talent, with claims on the attention of Factian 

our orchestras. We can not have too —- 

much of Bach and Beethoven. But we BLIND MI. ae a rs * ase mea 
j “Bully stuff. Ar. scott must have been listening in at ha the dinner tables o 

er recvainowsiy Bava the land. People will talk about this book.”—Chicago News. $2.00 

Mahler, to satisfy us for a year or two. SESTRINA A. Safroni-Middleton 


“The work of a finished literay artist— abook to read in the spirit in which 
ane takes up Tennyson’s ‘Lotus Eaters.’’—Boston Herald. $2.00 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIME: A Novel of Today 
Robert Hichens 


“The work of a great literay artist. Holds the attention by the interest which 


Apart from Joseph Hislop’s song re- 
cital at the Hippodrome (with the wild 
strains of a perfervid band of pipers as 
a stirring prelude) and another song re- 
cital at the Biltmore by Patricia Ryan— 


a newcomer, with a warm mezzo-soprano Mr. Hichens’ skill has made so subtly vital in his remarkable story.’—Phila- 
of agreeable quality—the only feature of delphia Ledger. $2.00 
g q MW Ne 
the bygone week that I need touch on MY SON Corra Harris 
= the performance, at the last of the six With A CIRCUIT RIDERS WIFE Mrs. Harris secured a permanent position 
bed milee at a soars a m high up in the world of American letters. MY SON carries on that story. $1.90 
e incidental music for the tragedy o 1 ; iy 
“Tpyhigenia in Aulis” composed by Walter THE CUSTARD CUP CUSTARD CUP ecnceces Gipeiat nee Or 
Damrosch. Of the interpretation of the The pleasantest, humanest, most humorous book of the season, with a new 
play I shall not speak. But I must pro- recipe for making-the-best-of-things that is tonic. $1.90 
test against the strange impropriety of HALF LOAVES Margaret Culkin Banning 


Are we losing our best ideals in marriage and social intercourse? Mrs. Ban- 


ning has given a very pertinent answer in this study of society in a mid-western 
town. $1.90 


foisting solo singing on the classic 
choruses of Euripides. Those solos were 
incongruous and seemed trivial. Nor 
were they too well rendered by Merle 
Aleock. The score of Mr. Damrosch is, 
perhaps, the best achievement he has 
given us. I did not, like some critics, 
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A Select List of Spring Books 


lt 


q 
THE ME 
COUNT WITTE 


The amazing record of Russia’s greatest 
statesman, published simultaneously in 
England, France, Spain, Germany, Rus- 
sia and the United States. A picture of 
the Russia that was, of Europe, and a 
clue to the international situation of to- 
day. Price $5.00. 


A. DEMANGEON 
America and the Race for World 


Dominion 


Is the ascendancy of the world passing 
from Europe to America? This is the 
theme of this startling book, which under 
the title “Le Déclin de lEurope’ has 
electrified the older continent. Transla- 
tion by Arthur Bartlett Maurice. Price 
$2.00. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
FOREIGN MINISTER 
Memoirs of Alexander Iswolsky 


Iswolsky held the most important diplo- 
matic posts, and was Russia’s agent in 
the formation of the Triple Entente. 
Distinguished for his sanity and clear- 
sightedness, he has carried these qualities 
into his journals, which also reveal im- 
portant details of the secret Bjorkoe 
treaty. Price $2.50. 


— 


HARRY LEON WILSON 
The Wrong Twin 


Like the ever popular “Ruggles of Red 
Gap” this is a whimsical study of small 
town personalities. A picture of Ameri- 
can life seen with a twinkling but clear 
eye and felt with a merry and under- 
standing heart. Price $1.75. 


HARRIET T.COMSTOCK 
The Shield of Silence 


The scenes of this story are laid both in 
the Carolina mountains and in New 
York. A girl fights to live her own life, 
and a strong and beautiful love comes 
to her aid. It is an even better novel 
than “Joyce of the North Woods,” which 
sold over 200,000 copies. . Price $1.75. 


The Country Life Press 
DOUBLEDAY RAG HRC (CO: 


«GARDEN CITY, N.Y. ¥ AND TORONTO 


. LAWRENCE v 


What the leading American critics in the 
leading American journals say about 


THE LOST GIRL 
By D. H. LAWRENCE 


Francis Hackett, in the New Republic— 
“THE LOST GIRL is an absorbing novel, rich 
in substance, fascinating in background and 
powerful in its discernments.’’ 


John Macy, in the New York Evening 
Post—“Mr. Lawrence is of the elder stature of 
Meredith and Hardy. . . . I can think of no 
other young novelist who is quite worthy of the 
company. . . . No writer of his generation is 
serene with his unfairly great variety of 
gifts.”’ 


Heywood Broun, in the New York Tri- 
bune—“Lawrence does tell new things about 
women in love. . 2 


E. F. Edgett, in the Boston Transcript— 


“Lawrence is a master of his art.” 


Mrs. N. P. Dawson, in the New York 
Evening Globe—‘Stands well up above most of 
the contemporary novels, American and Eng- 
lish.” $2.00 


By the same author 


WOMEN IN LOVE 


(Limited subscription edition only — 
Price $15.00) 
“Women in Love’ of which I have read every 
word, is a masterpiece, Lawrence’s most impor- 


tant work up to the present. It is really an 
amazing book.’”—Douglas Goldring. 


Touch and Go, a play in three acts, $1.25 
The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd, 


a play in three acts, $1.50 


To be published next month: 


Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious 


A highly original contribution that will shed 
light on much that is obscure in the author’s 


Order now. 


THOMAS 
Ww SELTZER 
5 W. 50th St. 


New York 


novels and poems. 


find it tame or dull. It was discreet, in- 
deed, though sometimes most expressive. 
And it assuredly did not disturb the 


play. If it was seldom marked by great 
originality, it had at many points 
dramatic merit. The orchestration 


(which suggested Massenet in “Les 
Erinnyes,”’ and Gounod in his “Philémon 
et Baucis”), was often spirited and full 
of fitting color. : 

Like the five Festival performances 
which had preceded it at the Manhattan, 


-the interpretation of “Iphigenia in Aulis” 


took place under the auspices of the 
Oratorio Society and the musical direc- 
tion of Mr. Damrosch. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Art 


Archipenko 


STATUE by the Russian Archipenko 
has lately been shown in New York. 
It created a great stir among the fol- 
lowers of ‘‘“Modern Art.” As we watched 
their stirring, we of the classic mind 
adverted to the nomenclature of the 
“Vortex Movement.” Archipenko was 
hailed as the creator of the style of the 
twentieth century. The following verse, 
by one Blaise Cendreras, was printed in 
his praise: 
Everyone knows of the egg of Christopher 
Columbus, 
It was an upright egg fixed on its flattened base, 
the egg of an inventor. 
The sculpture of Archipenko 
ovoidal egg 
Held in intense equilibrium, 
Like a motionless top 
On its animated point. 
Boastfully we were told that it had re- 
mained for Archipenko to discard the use 
of “gloomy” and “illogical” marble in 
sculpture, and to substitute therefor 
wood, glass, papier maché, and paint. 
The world was full of color. Why had 
sculptors ignored this glaring fact until 
now? 
Some of us who listened wondered that 


is the first 


= ag 


accounts of the Parthenon’s colored 


frieze had escaped the notice of all these 
New Artists; some, that Queen Tai— 
even the Sphinx—appeared to be un- 
known to them, and that in our own day 
the works of Herbert Adams and of 
Sergeant Kendall had been passed by un- 
seen. Others among us were content to 


‘reflect that marble was more likely to 


stand the weather than papier maché, 
and would be less injured by stone than 
glass. 

But soon a great, fresh clamor of 
praise reached our ears. No one before 
Archipenko had used white sheet iron in 
the making of a statue! This was wholly 
original and new; and its effect was mar- 
velous indeed. It made the statue inde- 
pendent of its lighting. Wherever it was 
placed, reflected in the iron’s shining sur- 
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face, would be seen all its surroundings, 
and the image of all its spectators. Thus 
every one who looked would be incorpor- 
ated, and himself would become an essen- 
tial part of art. Thus would art’s democ- 
ratization be achieved. For that matter, 
this was achieved already, we were told. 
The New Artists had perceived that for 
three hundred years the world had been 
atheist, and Archipenko had boldly “re- 
placed God by his attributes’—the at- 
tributes of man. The object of the New 
Artists’ worship was science, which 
man’s mind had unveiled. 

Then we were told that Archipenko 
had invented a way to express this new 
worship through a method of shorthand 
in workmanship which was his own. 
Hieroglyphic signs—which we might de- 
cipher as best we could—would take the 
place of servile imitation, and we should 
find the results of this new method as 
far-reaching and as revolutionary as had 
been the results of the invention of the 
telegraph. He was a cerebral artist. 
He expressed what his mind thought— 
with what he felt he was not concerned, 
except for a vast, if confused feeling that 
the convolutions of the brain were man’s 
sole guide. Love of beauty, and the door 
which this love held open, were not his 
concern. Science was the utmost achieve- 
ment of the human brain, and the art 
that expressed this thought in a scien- 
tific way was the only real art. 

Then one of our informants pointed 
out to us that Archipenko had invented 
a way to “model the atmosphere.” ‘This 
he accomplished by leaving an open hole, 
in place of the expected surface, when- 
ever for reasons of emphasis or of 
rhythm he felt it advisable to do so. 
There were moments, we were informed, 
when a head or a breast would be only 
the more noticeable for its absence; and 
while to this statement we all agreed, I 
for one did hope that such a moment it 
would never be my fate to experience. 
_ Then was added the statement that if we 
would study until we could gather the 
message of his hieroglyphics, we should 
find that it was universal—as great as 
life itself. 
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By Mr. & Mrs. Haldeman-Julius 


Fanny Butcher says: 
“The American ‘Growth of the 
Soil,’ ‘Dust’ is a true work of art. 
It is a joy to find a first novel so 
bursting with promise.”’ 

Chicago Tribune 


At bookstores $1.75 
Or by mail $1.85 


BRENTANO’S 


The Best Book of Synonyms 


ROGET'S THESAURUS 


LARGE TYPE EDITION 


Revised by C. O. S.. MAWSON 


Net, 3.00 
Net, 5.50 


8vo, cloth 
Cloth, indexed 


“For well over half a century, Roget’s 
‘Thesaurus’ has been to countless literary 
workers a very present help, second only 
in usefulness to the dictionary itself. Of 
the long series of reissues since its first 
appearance in 1852, the latest is a ‘large 
type edition,’ revised and brought down 
to date by Mr. C. O. S. Mawson. The 
large type is an actuality, and the re- 
vision is of a very substantial sort— 


“A necessary part of the 


Net, 5.00 
Net, 5.50 


Limp leather . 
Limp leather, indexed . 


consisting in the judicious addition of 
numerous slang and cant expressions, 
Americanisms, and various new phrases 
and quotations. The use of thin paper 
reduces the 650 pages of the book to a 
thickness of less than an inch. Alto- 
gether, this seems to us the very best 
edition of the ‘Thesaurus’ now avail- 
able.”—Dial. 


reference equipment of 


every writer in English.—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 
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Marshall Jones Announcements 


The Amberst Books 


The Liberal College 
By Alexander Meiklejohn 


“An outstanding new book.”—The 


Congregationalist. 


Price, $2.50 


The Life Indeed 
By John Franklin Genung 


“A remarkable document by a remark- 


able man.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 


Price, $3.00 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF ALL RACES 


An illustrated work of research 


Louis H. Gray, Ph.D., Editor 


George Foot Moore, Ph.D., Consulting 
Editor 


The publication of this series is progressing. 
Seven volumes are ready and others are in 
preparation. ‘“‘A, monumental work’”’ adding dis- 
tinction to any library. Correspondence invited. 


Marshall Jones Company, Publishers 
212 Summer Street, Boston 


DO YOU KNOW 


That you can get any book listed 
in this issue at 


FRANK SHAYS 
BOOKSHOP 


4 CHRISTOPHER ST., 
NEW ey ORK CITY, 


THAT KEEPING ALIVE 


to the best books of the day 
really means keeping in touch 
with 


FOUR CHRISTOPHER ST. 


Modern 


Economic Tendencies 


By SIDNEY -A. REEVE 


A history of American economic evolu- 
tion which presents it whole instead of 


treating an isolated factor (e. g. trans- 
portation ) 
Its originality and breadth of view put 
the whole subject, especially the matter 
of production, in an entirely new light. 
Price $12.00. 
At any bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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How much do these rust holes 
cost you? 


CREENING should resist not only 

rust destruction, but the corrosive 
attack of salt in sea fogs or acids in 
coal smoke. Monel screening will— 
time tests prove Monel untouched. 


Besides this, Monel metal is stronger 
than the ordinary screening wire, so 


the few cents more paid for it at the 
beginning is more than made up by its 
service life. 


The name Monel identifies the 
natural nickel alloy —67% 
nickel, 28% copper and 5% 
other metals — produced by 
The International Nickel 
Company. 


Send inquiries to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 
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Instructed thus, I sat down before 
Archipenko’s monstrous work. I no 
longer searched for any direct represen- 
tation of an object which could be named. 
I looked for the revelation of some great 
abstract idea—but, to my surprise, I 
noticed that there was in its general as- 
pect a vague likeness to the male human 
form. At its top something high, oblong, 
and decorated might suggest a helmet. A 
knobby, bristly space beneath (straight 
down on the left, and on the right 
straight at the edge, but with a gaping 
hole through the lower part) might sug-. 
gest the face of a soldier, with the pos- 
sibility of a wound through his neck. 
But this thought is combined, one would 
say, with a hint at the worth of very high 
stiff collars. 

Below comes a wide tract, as of broad 
shoulders and a torso; but while on the 
left the area continues in a rigid per- 
pendicular to the place where a cuff 
might come, and there is cut off by a 
deep, sharp gap, there is on the right, 
within an equally rigid outline, a wide. 
sheet iron curve. From what might be 
the hip’s point this line continues down, 
till with swift cleavage it sunders a rock, 
or angular lump, and ends, wedge-like, 
sharp as an arrow’s point, below where 
otherwise feet might have been. The 
space between the jagged cut on the left 
and the right side’s embracing curve has. 
stripes upon it—perhaps a suggestion of 
uniform, and of discipline. 

Does, then, the whole statue mean to 
represent War? Is its riven base in- 
tended to convey an idea of the force of 
modern explosives? Its straight lines, an 
army’s necessary obedience to command? 
Its curves, a general’s stratagem? Its 
sharp, unlooked-for terminations, sudden 
death? Or, with a startling shock, is it 
revealing to us the importance of ma- 
chinery in our modern world? . 

I do not know. As I looked I wondered, 
and then I realized that I did not care. 
The thing is worthless. Only a funda- 
mental degeneration could have produced 
it; and it is an ominous sign when any 
sane human being finds it of interest. 

LUCIA FAIRCHILD FULLER, A. N. A. | 
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By Mr. & Mrs. Haldeman-Julius 


‘‘A most remarkable novel of the 
Middle-West. A masterly piece of 
work which touches every emo- 
tional chord in human nature. A 


splendid novel.’’ 


Phil. Pub. Ledger 


At bookstores $1.75 
Or by mail $1.85 
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E have made an earnest effort to 

discover in President Harding’s 
first message to Congress that reac- 
tionary character which, if he was to 
fulfil the expectations of his oppo- 
nents in the campaign, ought to have 
been one of its most distinguishing 
features. But we have been wholly 
unsuccessful. The word ‘“reaction- 
ary’’, to be sure, has acquired, at the 
hands of many who use it, so wide a 
significance that anything which does 
not propose radical innovations would 
fall under the ban. But unless the 
word is used in this absurd way, there 
is nothing reactionary in Mr. Hard- 
ing’s message, and there is a good 
deal that a genuine reactionary must 
find offensive. In his discussion of 
prices and cost of living the President 
lays great stress on the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission which 
points out the objectionable working 
of “‘open-price associations” as essen- 


tially operating an evasion of the 
Anti-Trust law. On the subject of 
the railroads, while clearly proposing 
to reéstablish their working upon a 
sound business basis, he makes a ref- 
erence—which we confess we do not 
fully understand—to “remaining ob- 
stacles which are the heritance of 
capitalistic exploitation.” He devotes 
an exceptional amount of space to the 
proposal of a Department of Public 
Welfare, a proposal which is obvi- 
ously capable of carrying an indefi- 
nite amount of “progressive” dyna- 
mite. In all these points, and in its 
general tenor, it represents just that 
attitude of regard for the interest of 
all classes, and special solicitude for 
none in particular, that one used to 
think of as typical of soundly pro- 
gressive Americanism. 


1 saying these things we are taking 

no account of the views expressed 
by the President concerning the 
tariff. In itself the tariff question 
constitutes an issue apart, having no 
inherent bearing upon those relations 
between rich and poor, between labor 
and capital, between the traditional 
rights 6f property and the movements 
directed against those rights, which 
constitute the battleground of the 
great economic conflicts of our time. 
The actual history of protective- 
tariff legislation in this country has, 
it is true, been closely bound up with 
the dominance of great capitalistic 
interests in our politics. The era of 
that dominance is, for the present at 
least, at anend. Mr. Harding speaks 
about the tariff in the accustomed 
language of a protectionist, and a pro- 
tectionist of course he is; but it would 
be altogether premature to conclude 
that he would give countenance to a 
revival of anything like the old-time 
methods of tariff-making. One of the 
most disastrous blunders that the Re- 


publican party could commit would be 
to attempt to revive them. The fun- 
damental questions, theoretical and 
practical, concerning the tariff still 
remain. The objections to a protec- 
tionist policy and the defenses against 
those objections have, broadly speak- 
ing, much the same character as they 
ever had. But it is to be hoped that, 
in the vastly changed situation of the 
country as related to other nations, 
and in the almost equally changed 
condition of the public mind, the sub- 
ject may be discussed as one of na- 
tional economic policy rather than of 
a fight for and against the bestowal 
of special privileges upon special in- 
terests. 


ee tone of the Japanese note of 

February 26 concerning the island 
of Yap is unfortunate, for it exacer- 
bates what is in reality a compara- 
tively unimportant feature of a larger 
question—the question of mandates 
and of America’s right to be consid- 
ered in any decisions reached by the 
Supreme Council at Paris and its 
successor, the League of Nations. 
The contention of our Government is 
not as to the veracity of President 
Wilson’s claim that he opposed the 
form of mandate proposed in the 
meeting of May 7, 1919, and insisted 
on equal cable rights, but that no 
rights or privileges arising out of the 
war could be disposed of without the 
consent of the United States. On the 
other hand, there is justice in Japan’s 
claim that we should not have waited 
more than a year and a half before 
protesting against a decision the text 
of which was published on May 8, 
1919. While the principle of the 
open or closed door to international 
cable communication involved in the 
Yap mandate can not be overlooked, 
the practical importance of the mat- 
ter has been greatly exaggerated. 
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What concerns us far more at the 
present moment is that the negotia- 
tion shall be so conducted as not to 
supply jingo ammunition to the mili- 
tarist party in Japan in its fight 
against the growing liberalism in that 
country which seeks a peaceful solu- 
tion of the problems that endanger 
American-Japanese relations. 


HE Railroad Labor Board’s deci- 

sion has met with a degree of as- 
sent from both sides rarely encoun- 
tered in an attempt to settle so large 
a question and one that has been the 
subject of such bitter dispute. It is, 
to be sure, but the beginning of a set- 
tlement, but it gives promise of mark- 
ing the inauguration of a régime both 
of peace and of efficiency. Mr. Gom- 
pers, indeed, has entered a protest, 
and among the heads of the railroad 
corporations there are many who 
would have liked less to be conceded 
to the unions. But on the whole, 
there appears to be a feeling on all 
sides that the board has struck a 
just balance, and has met the prac- 
tical requirements of the case. 


OUBTLESS one reason for this 

state of feeling is to be found in 
the manifest character of the exist- 
ing situation. It was evident that the 
national agreements, which had been 
in force since the Government took 
hold of the railroads, would have to 
give way to the pressure of the fact 
that varying conditions in different 


parts of the country, and upon differ- 


ent railroad systems, made uniform- 
ity not only unjust, but also imprac- 
ticable if the corporations were to re- 
main solvent when the properties 
were turned back to them; but we 
have reference to something broader 
than this. In the railroad field, per- 
haps more than in any other, the 
abnormal conditions of wartime had 
caused people to lose sight of the fact 
that economic adjustments are not a 
matter of arbitrary choice but are 
subject to the operation of definite 
forces. The country, including the 
railroad workers and their leaders, 
have in recent months had this truth 
effectively brought home to them. 
The simple plan of making wages as 
high as you please and operating ar- 


rangements as wasteful as you please, 
and loading up the result on the con- 
sumer, everybody now sees will not 
work. The railroads can not wipe out 
their deficits by putting up rates; on 
the contrary, beyond a certain point 
this would make the deficits bigger 
instead of smaller. To put the rail- 
roads on a sound basis, rates and 
wages will both have to go down, and 
efficiency will have to be increased. 
It is because nearly everybody recog- 
nizes this now that nearly everybody 
is in a state of mind to welcome a 
reasonable adjustment. 


Ree was miraculously saved, 

on Friday, April 15, from im- 
pending disaster by the unexpected 
canceling of the strike orders by the 
executives of the Railwaymen’s and 
Transport Workers’ Unions. At the 
beginning of the miners’ strike Mr. 
Frank Hodges had predicted that the 
defeat of the miners would involve 
the ruin of the country. “If we go 
down the nation is. doomed.” 
matter of fact, the very cause of the 
miners’ discomfiture is that the na- 
tion has clearly reasserted itself. It 
was the nation’s chosen representa- 
tive, the House of Commons, which 
this time saved the country. It heard 
both the mine owners and the secre- 
tary of the Miners’ Federation in an 
impartial mood and elicited from the 
latter that declaration of willingness 
to discuss first of all an adjustment 
of wages which the Cabinet had 
vainly endeavored to obtain. from 
him. That declaration, repudiated by 
his colleagues on the executive com- 
mittee, led to the split between the 
Federation and its two sister unions. 
The miners and Mr. Lloyd George 
both lost control of the situation, and 
the immediate result was relief from 
the threat of civil war. 


HOUGH the Prime Minister is too 
good a Briton not to rejoice at 
this happy turn of events, it must be 
mortifying to him to realize that it 
was due to an intervention of mem- 
bers of Parliament, which constituted 
an indirect challenge of the Cabinet. 
The long exercise by Lloyd George and 
his colleagues of extraordinary pow- 
ers during the war had amounted to 


As a 


an abdication in fact by the House 
of Commons. Cabinet government 
had gradually supplanted that of Par- 


liament. Lloyd George felt at ease in 


the folds of the dictatorial robe. He 
seemed to believe that it sufficed for — 
him to don it and speak, like Prospero, 
the magic words of authority to lay 
each rising storm. But the House of 
Commons, having lost its implicit 
faith in the conjuror, tore his mantle 
from him. Now his charms are all 
o’erthrown, and what strength he has 
’*s his own. 


ase appearance before the 
Diet at Worms four hundred 
years ago has been the subject of com- 
memorative addresses. One speaker 
praised him as the first among the 
master builders of American democ- 
racy and the evangelist of freedom. 
We should like to read the speeches 
which German eulogists delivered on 
the eighteenth of April. If he laid 
the foundations of American democ- 
racy, they ought to have been sorely 
perplexed by the question how the 
nation which gave Luther birth could 
have sunk so low as to scheme the de- 
struction of that building. But we 
fear that no admission of the sad 
truth that Luther’s spirit had to be 
defended against Luther’s nation will 
have marred the sanctimony of the 
addresses. German learning and 
German self-righteousness will have 
explained to the edified crowds that 
Germany, before the world’s tribunal 
at this day, recognizes her prototype 
in Luther before the Diet of Worms. 
The nation persists in its denial of 
guilt and of its ability to make resti- 
tution. It can not do otherwise. 


ADAME CURIE, discoverer of 
radium, will be with us soon. 

She will probably get the Freedom of 
the City of New York without demur. 
Everybody knows radium is worth 
heaven knows how many thousands 
of dollars per gram, whereas the The- 
ory of Relativity is not what you 
would call a “valuable property.” 
Madame Curie is doubtless the great- 
est woman scientist since Time was; 
but there have been great ones be- 
fore her: as Hypatia, mathematician ~ 
and inventor (she collaborated in the 


| 
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invention of an astrolabe and a hy- 
droscope), as well as head of a school 
of philosophy at Alexandria (died 415 
A. D.), and Maria Agnesi, inventor 
of the cubic curve called “the witch 
of Agnesi,” and professor of math- 
ematics at Bologna (by appointment 
of the Pope) as far back as 1750. 


HE Moscow “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,’’ we have often been 
told by the pro-Bolshevists, is a mere 
temporary device which will pass 
with the coming of internal peace. 
After all opposition has been blud- 
geoned into silence, we may surmise, 
the dictatorship will be relaxed and 
every right-thinking conformist can 
say what he pleases. It is interesting, 
therefore, to have an authoritative 
estimate as to the time necessary to 
bring about -the happy day. The 
question was put straight to Lenin 
recently by the two official Spanish 
Socialist delegates who went to Rus- 
sia to look things over. “About forty 
years,’ answered Lenin. Evidently 
this thing of establishing conformity 
is a rather protracted process. The 
Spanish delegates seemed to think so. 
But Lenin thereupon sought to re- 
assure them by asserting that in other 
countries the period need not be so 
long. There were England and Ger- 
many, for instance, manufacturing 
countries, wherein because of the 
great number of proletarians all op- 
position might be blotted out in a 
‘comparatively short time. Perhaps 
the delegates yielded the point on the 
matter of England and Germany, but 
they still seemed dubious about Rus- 
sia. Would not the granting of con- 
cessions to capitalists indefinitely pro- 
long the dictatorship? they asked. 
The question was something of a 
poser, and Lenin could do nothing bet- 
ter with it than to say that the prac- 
tice meant more fighting, but that 
it was necessary because the degree 
of sacrifice endured during the last 
three years could not be continued. 
So the best that Lenin can promise 
his subjects at this time is a forty- 
year reign of terror. 


ae Spanish delegates were trou- 

bled on many points. Naturally 
enough the matter of individual free- 
dom concerned them deeply. “What 
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about human liberty?” they asked 
Lenin. “Liberty?” he disdainfully 
replied; “what for?’ Moscow, he 
further said, had never spoken of lib- 
erty. The word is evidently a mere 
“bourgeois ideology.” Very likely 
the visitors are still ruminating over 
the reply. For if they are good So- 
cialists, trained in the exegetics of 
their philosophy, they must remem- 
ber a great deal of argumentation 
and prediction to the effect that the 
common ownership of the means of 
production can not fail to bring about 
a vast enhancement of personal lib- 
erty. The dogma is common to every 
Socialist sect and school. And now 
from the most eminently placed So- 
cialist in the world, in autocratic con- 
trol of what is hailed as the first So- 
cialist experiment in history, comes 
the ukase that liberty isn’t in the 
practical Socialist scheme of things. 
As an ideal it does very well for So- 
cialist propaganda in _ bourgeois 
countries; but as a living actuality in 
a Socialist country it has no place. 


HE latest word we have on the 
interesting subject of Mr. Linn 

A. E. Gale is that on April 5 at Vera 
Cruz, following the order of the Mex- 
ican Government for his expulsion, 
he was put on a train bound for Guat- 
emala. He had just told the authori- 
ties that he was a German and that 
his real name was Wurtenberfeld. 
His exit into Guatemala probably 
closes the case against him by the 
United States Government. Draft 
evaders are generally regarded as po- 
litical refugees, and it is unlikely that 
his extradition will be requested. It 
is also unlikely that he will find in 
Guatemala a field for his activities 
such as he found in Mexico under 
Carranza. As the owner and editor 
of a pro-Carranza, pro-German, pro- 
Bolshevist, and bitterly anti-Ameri- 
can magazine, protected and mate- 
rially aided by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, he achieved a wide notoriety. 
His periodical was eagerly taken up 
by the revolutionary gudgeons of the 
United States as an authentic and 
genuine expounder of the real revo- 
lutionary stuff. The little matter of 
a Bolshevik organ accepting the aid 
of a bourgeois Government may have 
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troubled some of them a bit, and a 
further qualm or two may have been 
caused by the periodical’s sudden 
face-about when Carranza went down 
and Obregon came up. But there is 
no evidence that the prestige of Gale 
had suffered much in domestic Bol- 
shevist circles. His permanent dis- 
appearance from the fraternity of 
revolutionary uplift must now be 
chronicled; and the loss, as all right- 
thinking souls will feel, is grievous. 


{Peas is something richly amus- 

ing in the eagerness of the in- 
surgent press, highbrow, middle- 
brow, and lowbrow alike, to testify 
to the greatness and glory of the 
Obregon Administration. For only 
a few short months ago this Obre- 
gon was little better than a military 
adventurer, heading a movement be- 
nevolently fostered by Wall Street 
and amply lubricated with petroleum. 
Carranza was then the hero—a happy 
blend of Washington, Lincoln, and 
Mazzini, who was slowly bringing his 
people up from the darkness into the 
light. Columns and pages of highly 
wrought text celebrated his virtues. 
Toward the last, indeed, as evidences 
of Obregon’s success accumulated, 
there appeared here and there a slight: 
show of restraint. The Nation, for 
instance, which had published reams 
of the most unbelievable stuff, grew 
strangely reticent during April and 
the forepart of May. In one revo- 
lutionary organ, the Liberator, a con- 
tributor who professed to know all 
about the subject spoke right out and 
declared Carranza a miserable fraud. 
But he was only a single voice in the 
insurgent wilderness. None of the 
other organs, so far as we know, ever 
condescended to notice him. Most of 
them played the futile game through 
to the end. As late as May 5 the 
New Republic could see nothing much 
in the revolution except a sign of 
the approaching Presidential elec- 


tions. There was nothing serious go- 
ing on. “But the noise of Mexican 
politics,” it said, “arises opportunely 


for the purposes of those in this coun- 
try who would like to make an issue 
out of ‘cleaning up Mexico.’”’ A few 
days later Carranza was out, and 
Obregon was in.’ 


| 
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The President’s Pro- 


gramme 


“TYRST in mind must be the solu- 

tion of our problems at home,” 
said President Harding in one of the 
opening sentences of his address to 
Congress; and he reserved for the 
closing portion of the address his dis- 
cussion of our relations to the other 
nations of the world. But in spite of 
these words, and of the order in 
which the subjects were treated, in- 
comparably the most important part 
of the address is that which deals 
with the Treaty of Versailles and 
with the general questions of world 
policy that have arisen out of the war. 
On domestic questions there is much 
that is both judicious and weighty; 
but there is nothing that either raises 
or settles questions upon which there 
has been reason for anxious doubt or 
profound concern. The last place in 
an address is, indeed, fully codrdinate 
with the first; and it is the last place 
and not the first that best befits mo- 
mentous matter upon which it is de- 
sired to fix serious attention and 
centre earnest thought. 

The position set forth in the ad- 
dress is one that presents an unusual 
combination of definiteness and plas- 
ticity. On several points of vital im- 
portance it is explicit and direct in 
the highest degree. It rejects the 
existing Covenant of the League in 
language that could not be more em- 
phatic if it had been framed by Sen- 
ator Borah or Senator Johnson or 
Senator Knox. But it pronounces 
with equal emphasis against the nego- 
tiation of a separate peace with Ger- 
many, so long as the possibility exists 
of an acceptance of the Versailles 
Treaty with proper reservations; it 
reasserts, in words that leave nothing 
to be desired, that purpose of con- 
tinued codperation with our allies 
which had already been so clearly 
stated in Secretary Hughes’s reply to 
the German overtures on the repara- 
tions question; and it pledges the 
country to a genuine endeavor to 
bring about an effective association 
for the maintenance of peace. 
Throughout all these pronounce- 
ments, moreover, one is struck with 


the tone of intense sincerity that per- 
vades the expression; and it is not 
amiss to note that in more than one 
instance—the President’s letter of a 
few days ago to the Italy-America 
Society is a striking example—Mr. 
Harding has taken occasion, in un- 
official ways, to express his sentiment 
of loyalty to the great cause to which 
America four years ago dedicated all 
that she was and all that she had. 
On the other hand, the question is 
left open of what conditions must be 
satisfied in order that the Versailles 
Treaty shall be resubmitted to the 
Senate, with reservations suggested 
as both satisfying the requirements 
of this country and assured of the 
assent of the principal Allied Powers ; 
and likewise undefined, except in its 
broadest lines, is the character of the 
association of nations which it ‘is 
hoped to form. 

What should be the attitude of 
press and public toward this pro- 
gramme? What judgment should be 
passed upon its character, and what 
influence should be brought to bear 
upon those whose codperation is es- 
sential to its successful development? 
Not since Mr. Wilson returned from 
Paris has a question so crucial been 
placed before the American people. 
If they shall realize its infinite impor- 
tance, if they shall grasp its essential 
character, if they shall manifest their 
sentiment upon it in accordance with 
the clear dictates of reason and the 
compelling need of the time, the re- 
sult will be in no doubt; if they fail 
to do their part, there is danger of 
a repetition of the heart-sickening 
paralysis of the past two years, with 
consequences disastrous to the possi- 
bilities of rehabilitation for Europe, 
to our own material prosperity, and 
to the hope of all the world for assur- 
ance against the unspeakable calamity 
of another great war. 

That danger centres in the attitude 
of the group of Republican Senators 
to which the epithet of “irreconcil- 
ables” has been attached; and it will 
be profitable at this critical moment 
to cast a backward glance over the 
story of the rise of that group to 
a position of commanding power. 
When the question of the League first 
became the centre of national contro- 


versy, the irreconcilables—however 
honest and sincere they might be— 
were a small group of men whose ex- 
treme attitude had little support in 
public sentiment. It was the general 
belief that the country was, by an 
overwhelming majority, intensely de- 
sirous of a ratification of the treaty, 
and in favor of our entry into the 
League either as presented or with 
such reservations as might be found 
necessary and practicable. Had it 
been possible to concentrate the sen- 
timent in favor of the treaty upon 
some plan which obviated the ob- 
jections of all but extremists, the 
irreconcilables would have speedily 
been reduced to utter impotence, and 
the treaty would have been ratified 
eighteen months ago. But it was ob- 
viously the first requirement of any 
effective concentration of sentiment 
that its objective should be a prac- 
ticable one; and throughout the long 
months of the struggle in the Senate 
it became increasingly evident that 
no such objective was in sight. Those 
who were anxious to find a middle 
course were paralyzed by repeated 
demonstrations that President Wilson 
would give them no countenance 
whatever. With the one great recom- 
mendation of any such design, its 
practicability, thus completely re- 
moved, its advocates were gradually 
reduced to that position of impotence 
to which the irreconcilables would 
have been: consigned if the natural 
course of public sentiment had been 
permitted its natural outlet. With 
every fresh demonstration of the 
practical impotence of the moderates, 
there was a fresh accession of pop- 
ular strength for the extremists; and 
by the time the Presidential campaign 
came on they had succeeded in taking — 
the front of the stage. 

The relation of all this to the pres- 
ent situation ought to be clear to any 
one who gives his mind to the ques- 
tion. Mr. Harding has placed before — 
the country a programme whose very 
first recommendation is its appeal to 
the practical good sense of the Amer- 
ican people. Criticism of it, opposi- 
tion to it, there may be respectable : 
ground for; but for obstreperous hos- 
tility to it there is not a particle of 
excuse. If the “irreconcilable” Sen- 
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ators imagine that they can repeat in 
the case of Harding their triumph 
over Wilson, they are reckoning with- 
out their host. Unless we utterly mis- 
take the temper of the American 
people, they will stand by Mr. Hard- 
ing almost as one man in any fight 
which the irreconcilables may venture 
to make upon his policy. Since he 
has flatly declared that he will assent 
to no League that involves any dero- 
gation of sovereignty or any “com- 
mittal to an agency of force in un- 
known contingencies,” the only basis 
they can have for a fight is an appeal 
to national selfishness of the narrow- 
est kind. The fight, if fight there is 
to be, would resolve itself into the 
question whether America will or will 
not play that part in the world which 
her power, her resources, her human- 
ity, and her share in the Great War 
make incumbent upon her. Mr. 
Harding proposes that she shall; 
those who say she shall not will be 
disposed of in short order by the 
American people, if he but stands to 
his purpose. 

The task upon which the President 
has entered is at best one beset with 
great difficulties. That Mr. Hughes 
is attacking the problem in its mani- 
fold details with characteristic en- 
ergy and determination is one of the 


_ fortunate elements in the case; but it 


will require all his ability and all his 
strength to bring the undertaking to 
a successful issue. In the meanwhile 
an imperative duty rests upon us all 
—the duty of holding up the hands 
of the President and the Secretary of 


_ State by every means in our power. 


Let it be made manifest, from the 
very outset, that they have the hearty 


_ support of the nation. Let no chance 
_ be given for the growth of evil ten- 


dencies, or the formation of sinister 
combinations, in or out of the Senate. 
Let it be made plain that the country 
can not tolerate the thought of an- 
other exhibition of futility and fail- 
ure brought on by want of harmony 
between the executive and the legis- 
lative departments of the Govern- 
ment. If, with all branches of the 
Government in undisputed control of 
one party, with a President elected by 
an unheard-of majority and acting in 
a spirit of the utmost reasonableness 
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and good sense, we can not make a 
united effort to meet the crying needs 
of the world situation, we write our- 
selves down a nation of incompetents. 
Against the possibility of any such 
humiliating and calamitous experi- 
ence there ought to be a union of 
hearts and hands in which every 
patriotic American shall do his share. 
And it is for the press of the coun- 
try, above all, to promote such a union 
by prompt and energetic utterance. 


The Triple Hecate 


N ancient Greece there was a wide- 

spread cult of the triple Hecate, a 
goddess fabled to be the daughter of 
the Titan Perses and of Night. The 
poet Hesiod praised her as a ruler of 
heaven, earth, and sea, the guardian 
of doors and crossroads, the helper of 
hunters and fishermen, the giver of 
victory in battle and council. In art 
she was at first represented as a 
maiden carrying torches, but the com- 
mon type, evolved after the classical 
period, was that of three bodies 
joined so as to face in three direc- 
tions. Neither from this artistic rep- 
resentation nor from the multiplicity 
of her functions could her later wor- 
shipers guess her original deity, 
which was a mythical conception of 
the moon. 

If our age, like ancient Greece, had 
a liking for seeing its superstitions 


' translated into myths, it might adapt 


the old Hecate cult to symbolize the 
faith of British labor in the Triple 
Alliance. The daughter of the Titan 
Class War, this modern Hecate has 
sway, through the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, over the nether world, through 
its railwaymen’s and transport work- 
ers’ unions over the routes by land 
and sea; she is a guardian of harbor 
doors and cross-roads, a helper of 
hunters for political power and of 
fishers in the troubled water of eco- 
nomic upheaval, the giver of victory 
in industrial battles and, by direct ac- 
tion, over Parliament. 

The analogy is so obtrusive that we 
wonder why no artist has been in- 
spired to paint or sculpt of this mod- 
ern Hecate an immortal masterpiece. 
It is possible, however, that some such 
image was concealed to our unpene- 
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trative gaze in the many futuristic 


-symphonies of line and color which 


we have had the privilege of admir- 
ing. The only artists who have taken 
a religious interest in her are your 
radical journalists, who might be 
called the high priests of the modern 
cult. It is worthy of note that in 
their legendary lore the representa- 
tion of the deity has passed through 
a process of development or of de- 
cay similar to that of the Hecate of 
ancient Greece. First she was fabled 
to be one powerful body lighting the 
way with a torch towards a new so- 
cial era, but recently an entirely dif- 
ferent figure evolved out of that fic- 
tion—a triple body with heads facing 
in different directions, the trunks be- 
ing so loosely interjoined as to give 
the impression of their being on the 
verge of falling asunder. 

In one respect the later cult offers 
a striking contrast to its prototype. 
Whereas the Greeks gradually lost 
sight of the origin of their creed, 
being some form of moon worship, 
the modern Hecateans are becoming 
more and more aware of the fact that 
they have blindly pinned their faith 
upon mere moonshine. 


Public Policy and the 
Rent Laws 


IVE-TO-FOUR decisions by the 

Supreme Court, which at one time 
were frequent, have in recent years 
been unusual. But it is no mere ac- 
cident that the decision of the Court 
on the constitutionality of the rent re- 
striction laws in the District of Co- 
lumbia and the State of New York 
was rendered by this closest of pos- 
sible divisions. The question in- 
volved in the case presented precisely 
that combination which opens up the 
greatest opportunities for disagree- 
ment. On the one hand, the issues 
were of such fundamental importance 
as to make a judge’s principles con- 
cerning them too controlling to ad- 
mit of any easy yielding; while on the 
other hand, the application of the 
principles was essentially a question 
of degree. What constitutes a viola- 
tion of the rights of property, what 
constitutes an emergency that re- 
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moves from that which would other- 


wise be such violation its illicit char-- 


acter, at what point interferences like 
those enacted by the disputed laws be- 
come an impairment of the obliga- 
tion of contracts—all these things are, 
or at least may be considered to be, 
questions of degree. 

Just how the profoundly important 
issues thus arising were treated by 
the majority and the minority of the 
Court, it seems well to defer dis- 
cussing until the full text of the 
opinions is accessible. One illustra- 
tion, however, may be mentioned. 
Whatever may have been the case in 
times past, the doctrine that the 
rights of property, and especially the 
rights of land ownership, are abso- 
lute and subject to no limitation has 
now no standing in any reasonable 
mind. Yet Judge Holmes, after re- 
ferring to various restrictions placed 
upon the use of property in order to 
protect the interest of the public, and 
justly remarking that “these cases are 
enough to establish that a _ public 
exigency will justify the Legislature 
in restricting property rights in land 
to a certain extent without compensa- 
tion,” proceeds as follows: 


But if to answer one need the Legislature 
may limit the height of buildings, to answer 
another it may limit the rent. We do not per- 
ceive any reason for denying the justification 
held good in the foregoing cases to a law limit- 
ing the property right now in question, if the 
public exigency requires it. 


His conclusion may be entirely right, 
and fully justified by the argument he 
advances in support of it; but he 
could hardly have chosen a more un- 
fortunate parallel than that which he 
cites in the above quotation. For the 
public interest in a limitation of the 
height of buildings is so gross and 
palpable, so literally evident to ‘‘the 
man in the street,” that no person of 
common sense can deny its validity or 
the legitimacy of its assertion. The 
difference between that and a restric- 
tion placed upon the rent which one 
individual, the owner, may demand of 
another individual, the tenant, is so 
great that to make light of it would 
be not merely to admit that the rights 
of landowners are subject to limita- 
tion, but to go far towards denying 
that, in any ordinary sense, they exist 
at all. The question of degree is the 
very essence of the matter. 
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From the standpoint of public 
policy, the question of the constitu- 
tional permissibility of the rent re- 
strictions, especially as regards the 
New York rent laws, is to our mind of 
less acute interest than that of their 
expediency. Assuming that the State 
had a right to enact those laws, and 
that in the actual emergency they 
obviated so much threatened distress 
and disturbance that they were prac- 
tically justified in spite of any ulterior 
evil consequences, it is yet of the ut- 
most importance that the public 
should realize the grave nature of 
those consequences. There is not the 
slightest chance in the near future, or 
in any future with which we are at 
this time called upon to reckon, that 
the housing needs of New York City 
are going to be supplied in any sub- 
stantial degree by anything but pri- 
vate enterprise; and there are few 
departments of normal private enter- 
prise that are, in the nature of things, 
attended with greater uncertainty 
than the building of houses. Through- 
out all the long period preceding the 
last three or four years, the thing that 
has caused the supply of housing to 
keep pace with the demand has been 
that the danger of unprofitable invest- 
ment—a danger always present—was 
compensated by the possibility of ex- 
ceptional profits. No law regulating 
rents can safeguard the investor in 
housing against loss; it may be pos- 
sible to compel a landlord to accept 
less rent than that which the free 
play of supply and demand would give 
him, but it is quite impossible to com- 
pel a tenant to pay more than that 
rent. Accordingly, if there should 
exist a general apprehension that re- 
strictive rent laws may be resorted to 
in the future whenever a great public 
clamor may demand them, the busi- 
ness of building would be attended 
with all the hazards with which it 
has had to reckon in the past, with- 
out the compensating prospect of 
profits above the average in times 
that are favorable to the landlord. If 
there has been little relief to the hous- 
ing situation in New York, and if 
even the special tax-exemption which 
has been wisely, though after much 
too long delay, put into force shows as 
yet no sign of effecting great results, 
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this state of things must be in very 
large measure ascribed to the appre- 
hension to which we have referred. 
Heads I win, tails you lose, is a pro- 
gramme calculated to put the other 
man into an extremely skittish state 
of mind; and there is no doubt that 
that is the state of mind of many of 
the people upon whose enterprise the 
public has in the main to depend for 
its housing. 

If this fundamental factor in the 
situation had been clearly appre- 
hended by the public in New York— 
and the same thing is true of other 
cities—two years and more ago, the 
housing problem would never have 
reached the gravity which it actually 
attained, and would now be well on 
the way to entire disappearance. 
Builders would have been encouraged 
to expect exceptional profits at this 
exceptional time. While it 1s pos- 
sible that restrictive rent laws might 
have been found necessary, the tem- 
per in which they were passed, and 
the other actions taken at the same, 
time, would have been such as to give 
abundant assurance that the house- 
owning interest would be treated in a 
friendly spirit and upon the princi- 
ples of sound business. Instead of 
centring attention upon the rapacity 
of landlords, sober consideration 
should have been given to the eco- 
nomic factors which were the cause 
of the high rents and the economic 


' difficulties which stood in the way of 


a cure. As for the future, nothing 
is more important than to remove as 
soon as possible the harmful psycho- 
logical effect of the rent-restriction 
laws. It must be made clear that 
houseowning, in spite of all that has 
come and gone, will hereafter be 
treated as a legitimate business in- 
terest, entitled to such returns as, 
under the free play of free contracts, 
it may happen to yield. The only way, 
in the end, to keep the people sup- 
plied with housing at reasonable rates 
is to have the supply kept up. And 
the supply will not be kept up if those 
who undertake to furnish it are told 
that they must suffer all the risk that 
is inseparable from the business, and 
in addition to that the risk of being 
blackballed by the community and 
blacklisted by the Legislature. 
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Among German 
Communists 


ALLE, Tours, Leghorn are red- 
letter names in the annals of 
Bolshevism, if annals are kept by the 
adherents of a movement which has 
no use for the past and is bent on 
moulding the future out of theory. 
In each of these cities the great sur- 
geon Lenin laid the Siamese twins of 
evolutionary and revolutionary so- 
cialism on the operating table and 
severed them with his magical twen- 
ty-one-edged knife. The two halves 
of the monstrous growths survived 
the operation, both looking anzmic, 
however, after the loss of much blood 
and abnormally weak as if some vital 
organ had been injured. What hap- 
pened to the three right halves is no 
concern of the surgeon. They may 
hop on their one leg in the danse ma- 
cabre of the bourgeoisie ‘for which 
Russian musicians, with proper pro- 
letarian certificates, are composing 
the music. But the left semi-twins 
are entitled to his fatherly care, and 
in the case of the German infant, 
dearest to him because of its greater 
promise of growth and development, 
he has already proved of what con- 
structive miracles his surgical skill 
is capable. He has supplied to the 
incomplete shape of his ward the 
missing limbs and is now trying to 
teach the composite creature of his 
invention to move and act as an har- 
monious unit. But that seems a task 
which baffles even his ingenuity. 
From where did he get the com- 
plementary parts for his German 
prodigy? This is what happened. In 
the days when Herr Paul Levi led 
the old German Communist party, he 


was the target of invectives and abuse 


hurled at him by a rival organization, 
the “Kommunistische Arbeiter-partei 
Deutschlands,” or briefly, the K. A. 
P. D. What it was that caused these 
Communist brethren to combat rather 


_ than commune is not sufficiently clear. 


It is said that the K. A. P. D. accused 


| Herr Paul Levi of having sold himself 
_ to the bourgeoisie, whereupon the lat- 
_ ter retaliated with the charge that the 


K. A. P. D. counted among its foun- 
ders individuals who were known to 


be in the pay of the reactionaries. 
However that may be, the fact is that 
bitter animosity existed between the 
two brotherhoods. But Herr Paul 
Levi survived the fratricidal attempts 
successfully. When after the opera- 
tion at Halle the left twin was bap- 
tized “Vereinigte Kommunistische 
Partei Deutschlands,” or V. K. P. D., 
it received two presidents as its guar- 
dians, one being Herr Daumig of the 
former Independents, the other the 
great Levi of the old Communists. 
Since the affiliation of the V. K. P. D. 
with the Communist International of 
Moscow he could consider himself, on 
account of his communist antecedents, 
as Lenin’s chief lieutenant dictator 
and his party as the sole concession- 
aire for the development of the pro- 
letarian revolution in Germany. 

But his ambitions were soon to re- 
ceive a heavy blow. Surgeon Lenin, 
apparently afraid that the deficient 
body which he had severed from its 
other less deserving half could not 
gain perfect health in its maimed 
state, decided to strengthen it by the 
addition of its missing limbs. The 
live organism which could supply 
them was ready at hand: the K. A. 
P. D. of approved Communistic con- 
victions. So the miracle worker of 
Moscow, without consulting the pa- 
tient, applied his constructive surgery 
and admitted also the K. A. P. D. in- 
to the Communist International, al- 
lowing it to send a delegate to Mos- 
cow who was given a consultative vote 
in the Executive Committee. 

This time, however, the operation 
was less successful. The two organ- 
isms thus grafted one upon the other 
failed to form a unified whole. 
Levi and Daumig, a few months ago, 
addressed a long protest to the Execu- 
tive Committee in Moscow, in which 
they complained that their old rivals, 
now forced upon them as colleagues, 
continued their polemic campaign 
against them with unabated vehem- 
ence. Their dilemma was, indeed, 
painful: 


If we reply in the same tone, we endanger 
the whole moral force of the Communist In- 
ternational; for it would be an_ intolerable 
situation if its adherents were openly at logger- 
heads. If we keep silent, however, or respond 
to these invectives with protestations of love, 
we could not fulfill our réle. We recognize, 
indeed, the moral value of the precept, “Who- 
soever smitheth thee on thy right cheek, turn 


to him the other also.” But we do not believe 
that with that principle we can possibly ac- 
complish our task. 


Thus forced to admit both the 
scandal of a public quarrel among 
brethren and, since evangelical prac- 
tice is no Bolshevism, the impossibil- 
ity of avoiding it, the two leaders of 
the V. K. P. D. recommended as the 
only solution of their difficulty that 
the central authority in Moscow im- 
pose upon the unruly brethren some 
“rules of language,” which is an obvi- 
ous euphemism for “censorship.” 
Blessed art thou, Liberty, among 
Communists! 

Dr. Levi, however, was hoist with 
his own petard. The advocate of a 
censorship became himself the victim 
of excommunication. To Lenin the 
comrades of the K. A. P. D. are dear 
as dauntless proletarian warriors. 
Thanks to the approved practice of 
boring from within, they undermined 
the authority of the leader of the 
V. K. P. D., and doubtless with the 
approval, perhaps at the order, of 
Moscow, they obtained his expulsion 
from the party. The pamphlet in 
which he condemned the recent up- 
rising as a piece of folly conveniently 
served them as a stick to beat the 
dog. The dog had been condemned 
before he had bitten. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
April 15.] 


GREAT BRITAIN: Not having space 
to treat adequately the very important 
and interesting subject of the miners’ 
strike, we will not attempt it. [That 
strike will probably soon end. The 
miners’ chiefs and the miners must have 
been terribly disheartened by the action 
of the Executive Committees of the Rail- 
waymen and Transport Workers in can- 
celing their orders for a sympathetic 
strike.] But there is one aspect of the 
matter which has been little adverted to, 
to which we would invite attention. 

The Royal Commission which in 1919 
investigated the mining situation, re- 
ported for nationalization. The Govern- 
ment (quite rightly, to our thinking) re- 
jected that recommendation; but the 
Commission’s report clearly showed up 
the inefficiency and absurdity of the old 
system. There are some 1,500 mining 
companies in Great Britain, for the most 
part operating independently of each 
other and by antique methods. The re- 
sult is expensive coal (with wage prob- 
lems); more and more expensive. 
Proper organization would produce cheap 
coal (with good wages to miners and a 
fair profit to owners). The Government 
should long ago have devised such an 
organization. 

The miners’ strike will doubtless fail; 
the Government is seemingly triumphant. 
But there are evidences of a general 
awakening to the fact that the lament- 
able episode still in process is not due to 
a prevailing revolutionary sentiment 
among the miners; nor chiefly to radical 
agitation, though there has been quite 
too much of that; nor even chiefly to the 
vicious tactics of the miners’ chiefs; but 
preéminently to the failure of Govern- 
ment to perform its prime and obvious 
duty. The miners are not to be blamed 
for crying out against a return to the 
old system. 


GERMANY: Upward of a week ago 
Dr. Simons as much as said that a 
satisfactory reparation offer from Ger- 
many would soon be forthcoming. Con- 
flicting rumors are rife on that head: 
it will and it won’t. Offhand one would 
say it surely must; but one can never 
tell about those Boches. If such an offer 
is not submitted or the Paris programme 
is not accepted before May 1, then on 
May 1 the Reparation Commission total 
becomes official; larger than the Paris 
one by some one hundred billion marks. 
M. Briand observed pointedly the other 
day that “France has a rendezvous with 
Germany on May 1 and will not fail her’. 
It would save Germany much embarrass- 
ment if the reparation business were by 


way of being amicably adjusted before 
that rendezvous. But there are other 
important matters—violations of the 
Treaty, for example. The Germans have 
been impudent and recalcitrant about 
disarmament. Bavaria has done nothing 
towards disbandment of her Hinwohner- 
wehr—over 300,000 ex-soldiers, with 240,- 
000 rifles, 2,800 machine guns, and 44 
field guns. From time to time the German 
Government has ordered that force dis- 
armed and disbanded (quite honestly, we 
think, for they are a menace to the cen- 
tral Government); but quite vainly. 
Something will surely be done about the 
Einwohnerwehr soon after May 1. Then 
there is that little sum of twelve billion 
gold marks that has to be paid on the 
nail on May ist. If Germany remains 
obstinately -uncompliant, what will 
France do? France would much prefer 
a satisfactory reparation offer and com- 
pliance on other heads; but, failing these, 
she is resolved on workmanlike measures 
to see the disagreeable business through. 

The other day Dr. Simons (whether 
naively or in a burst of candor) 
fairly admitted that Germany could pay 
an if she would; it was a-matter of 
“psychology”. The French, of course, 
knew that already; they are excellent 
psychologists. They propose to deal 
scientifically with the German complexes 
after May 1. 


RUSSIA: The recent news from Rus- 
sia is almost nil. But one report has it 
that the anti-Bolshevist General Antonov 
now controls the Governments of 
Tambov, Voronezh, Kursk, and Samara, 
the peasants insurrecting and joining 
him. We do not know if it be so; we 
hope it is. What has become of the 
turncoat Makhno; of that bloomin’ 
Ubiquitude, Petlura? 

That incomparable hero Ataman Sem- 
enov, Grand Duke of Mongolia, is as- 
serting himself again. Some months ago 
he and his army withdrew from Trans- 
baikalia and were transported by the 
Chinese Government to the vicinity of 
Nikolsk to join the Ussuri Cossacks. 
How long Semenov remained there, what 
recruits he obtained from his Ussuri 
kinsmen, we do not know; but it would 
seem that for some time his main force 
was (perhaps it still is) at Khailar in 
northwest Manchuria, training. Whether 
the detachments which in January cap- 
tured Urga in Mongolia were of his 
forces, is unknown to us; probably they 
were. The other day Semenov troops 
were reported to have crossed the border 
from Mongolia into Siberia and to have 
taken possession of Kiakhta and Troits- 
kozavsk. 

Such reports only faintly intrigue us. 
We wish Semenov would forget Siberia, 


‘Thibet, 


which seems to have such a fatal at- 
traction for him. We wish he would de- 
vote himself to the realization of his 
incomparable conception of a League of 
Unspoiled Nations (unspoiled, 2. e., by 
civilization). Semenov has declared the 
following-named countries incontestably 
entitled to inclusion in such a League: 
viz., Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, 
Russian Turkestan, Bokhara, 
Khiva, Afghanistan, Persia, Transcaspia, 
Kurdistan, and Arabia. 

A League of Unspoiled Nations! We 
wonder whether the reader has grasped 
the potential scope of the idea. History 
has been mostly made by casuists. By 
the very simplest trick of casuistry “un- 
spoiled” nations could be construed to 
include the nations despoiled of civiliza- 
tion. That would bring in Siberia and 
European Russia at once, and, as things 
are now going, it might very soon bring 
in the greater part of this unhappy orb. 
We would not have to bother our heads 
further about the unsatisfactory League 
of Geneva. Semenov would provide for 
us. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Every little 
while a report comes to us from Portugal, 
that the Syndicalists have been behaving 
Syndicalistically ; bombing, shooting, etc. 

Famine conditions are worse than ever 
in the stricken provinces of China. 

The other day Mustapha Kemal tried 
to turn the right flank of the Greeks in 
the region of Afium—Karahissar 
(southern. front); but left with a flea 
in his ear. This affair was a Greek 
Roland for his Oliver in the Brusa re- 
gion; the Turkish losses in the south 
being about the same as the Greek losses 
in the north. 

The imminence of a new general elec- 
tion has given fresh fervor and piquancy 
to the struggles between the Fascisti and 
the Communists in Italy. 

A letter to the New York Times from 
the American Consul General at Calcutta 
invites attention to the fact that the 
tomb of the Honorable Rose Whitworth 
Aylmer, in South Park Street Cemetery, 
Calcutta, is henceforth to be under Gov- 
ernment protection. This is the Rose 
Aylmer of Landor’s poem, the loveliest 
of elegiacs. The letter recalls a note 
from Crabbe Robinson to Landor in 
which he describes a visit to Charles and 
Mary Lamb at Enfield, where they were 
living in solitude, and how Lamb was 
forever muttering ‘Rose Aylmer”. 

Ah! If one might evoke from the 
past one person and one only for one 


only moment, might it not be (rather 


than any of your “ladies dead or lovely 

knights’) Charles Lamb in the solitude 

of Enfield muttering ‘Rose Aylmer’? 
HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Singular Case of Upton 
Sinclair 


[The following article by Mr. Ghent is much 
more than a mere continuation of the contro- 
versy recently brought to a necessary close in 
our correspondence columns. Its searching 
examination of a single instance of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s methods is of the utmost significance as 
bearing upon the whole character of his cam- 
paign of vilification of the American press. 
In pushing his inquiry into every minute de- 
tail of the case Mr. Ghent adopts a course 
which it is impracticable to apply to such a 
body of material as is contained in “The Brass 
Check”; but so far from being fatiguing, the 
brilliancy of the article must make it delight- 
ful reading to any one who can appreciate 
literary swordmanship. As for the space it 
occupies, we feel that so effective an antidote 
to the infinite mischief that is being done by 
Sinclair’s campaign of slander requires no 
apology.—Editors, THE WEEKLY RevIEw.] 


I 


N carrying his case to the advertising 

pages, Mr. Upton Sinclair leads where 
I can not follow. He has ample means 
at his disposal. Revolutionism, when 
shrewdly practised, is a highly lucrative 
art, and Mr. Sinclair is doubtless its 
most successful practitioner. My own line 
of activity, on the other hand, brings 
small returns. If, as he avers, I have 
sold out to the capitalists and have be- 
come a paid agent of the White Terror, 
there must be a large fund due me from 
some quarter, even though an undesig- 
nated and unapprehended one. But as 
no part of this fund has yet reached me, 
I can not compete with him in the field 
of advertising. I therefore trust that 
The Weekly Review will give me an op- 
portunity to restate this case of an im- 
pudent attempt to humbug the public for 
the sake of personal publicity. 

This controversy has run through the 
‘pages of The Weekly Review and of the 
New York Globe, with a brief invasion 
of the Kansas City Star. Mr. Sinclair 
has employed a tortuosity of method and 
a tergiversation of speech well calculated 
to baffle or wear out any opponent; he 
has not hesitated to alter certain of my 
statements to a form more serviceable 
to his purposes; he has here and there 
turned a trick of not unclever theatri- 
cism,-and he has indulged freely in silly 
vituperation. Yet not a single turn, 
‘twist, or wiggle, not a single fabrication, 
nor any of the idiotic accusations he has 
so liberally flung at me, has served to 
weaken in the slightest degree my origi- 
nal statement. The case, in fact, comes 
out the stronger for the ordeal of de- 
bate. On one matter alone, which I 
shall deal with later, he scored a point; 
and by a smart and spectacular ma- 
neuvre he has for the moment turned 
attention from the question at issue. 
But the debate, controversy, or even 
judicial trial in which all the advantage 


flows unbrokenly to one side is unknown 
in history. He is welcome to this point. 
It has nothing to do with the original 
statement, and though by a variety of 
devices he has sought to make the most 
of it, the indictment remains unaltered. 

Pricking the bubble of pretentious 
fakery is a somewhat thankless task. 
The venturesome one who attempts it 
quickly finds himself in an unenviable 
position. He meets the savage resent- 
ment of the faker, desperately resolved 
not to be shorn of his prestige nor dis- 
lodged from his graft. He meets also 
the aroused group consciousness of other 
fakers (so long as they are not direct 
competitors of the one under fire) who 
hold fast to the ethic that every thimble- 
rigger has the right to work his own 
side of the street in his own way. He 
meets further the sullen anger of the 
lowbrow section of the boobery, fiercely 
insisting upon its inalienable right to be 
bilked and humbugged to the limit; and 
the ebullient anger of that most hopeless 
and pathetic section of the boobery, the 
radical intelligentsia, more prone than 
even the unlettered rustics of the cross- 
roads to believe, in spite of fact. and 
reason, the things they want to believe. 
He meets also the amused and half- 
cynical mood of a part of the public 
which cares little how the battle goes, 
but watches it for whatever it may fur- 
nish in the way of diverting turns. But 
he knows that somewhere behind all these 
are those that, with conscience and un- 
derstanding, follow closely to note who 
is telling the truth and who is distorting 
or evading it; and he feels that for these 
he must carry his task to completion. If 
there be those who consider all this a 
needless expenditure of time and labor 
on an unworthy subject, very well; let 
them pass on to something more enter- 
taining and instructive. I am not to be 
dissuaded from what seems to me no 
less a public service than a personal ob- 
ligation, and I mean to have my say. 
Too many in past times have played this 
man’s game for him by leaving him in 
possession of the field. 


II 


My original statement had to do chiefly 
with the untruthful charges made by Mr. 
Sinclair to the insurgent press immedi- 
ately after the election. Only inci- 
dentally did I touch upon the like un- 
truthful charges made during the cam- 
paign. But Mr. Sinclair in his replies 
has repeatedly harked back to the cam- 
paign; and so it seems to me needful 
to take up that matter as well. 

The campaign for Congress was from 
the beginning an imposture. Mr. Sin- 
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clair had been out of the Socialist party 
for three years; he had returned to the 
fold in July and almost immediately 
thereafter had been nominated. No po- 
litical principle was involved in the cam- 
paign. - No definite cause sought to 
muster its strength at the polls. The 
combination alleged to have nominated 
and supported Mr. Sinclair contained two 
such mutually contradictory groups as 
the Single-Taxers and the Socialists. The 
end really sought in the campaign was 
an increase of the circulation of the Ap- 
peal to Reason and an increase of the sale 
of “The Brass Check.” Mr. Sinclair’s 
candidacy was formally proclaimed in 
the Appeal of Aug. 28, in a 12-inch double 
column announcement under the heading, 
“Upton Sinclair in Congress.” This an- 
nouncement, rewritten and in more ab- 
breviated form, reappeared in the issues 
of Sept. 11, 18, and 25. On Oct. 2 it was 
again expanded and this time headed 
“A Victory for Sinclair Is a Victory for 
Debs.” On Oct 9, somewhat reduced, it 
had its final appearance. 


Persons interested in a matchless ex- 
hibition of carefree, joyous, and absurd 
mendacity should not fail to read these 
announcements. All restraints were 
thrown aside, and the writer turned him- 
self loose. “Upton Sinclair will be a 
member of Congress after March 4th,” 
read the first one, “if you and the other 
Appeal readers want him elected to Con- 
gress ... If a majority of the voters 
in Sinclair’s district were to read every 
week from now until election day just 
Upton Sinclair’s page in the Appeal, Sin- 
clair is elected hands down.” There was 
no earthly chance of Mr. Sinclair’s elec- 
tion, no chance even of his making a 
conspicuous showing, and both the writer 
and the candidate knew the fact. That 
Mr. Sinclair, in his last speech, Oct. 31, 
admitted not only that he could not be 
elected, but that this forecast had been 
made by him at an even earlier date, only 
throws into stronger relief the humbug 
that characterized his campaign. 


But this was only a beginning. Every 
conceivable falsehood regarding the sit- 
uation in the Tenth District was jammed 
into these announcements; and so un- 
skilful was the lying that it repeatedly 
contradicted itself. The capitalists were 
both “ignoring” Sinclair and yet “‘fight- 
ing him tooth and nail.” (There is not 
the slightest evidence that they regarded 
his campaign with any seriousness.) 
They were suppressing the fact of his 
candidacy, and yet “flooding Sinclair’s 
district with lying literature.” (If any 
anti-Sinclair or pro-Osborne “literature” 
was at any time distributed, my mailbox 
and doorstep were neglected, and I never 
saw it.) They are represented as hav- 
ing “combined” against him by eliminat- 
ing a Democratic candidate. (As a 
matter of fact, in the preceding cam- 
paign there was also no opposing Demo- 
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cratic candidate, Osborne having won the 
Democratic nomination in the _pri- 
maries.) Though Mr. Sinclair himself 
gave space in the Appeal (Sept. 11) to 
the fact that the Times had attacked his 
candidacy, the gorgeous prevaricator who 
wrote his advertising for him asserted 
(Appeal, Sept. 25) that “the newspapers 
are keeping the voters of the Tenth Cali- 
fornia district in absolute ignorance of 
the fact that Upton Sinclair is the Social- 
ist candidate for Congress.” 

No one knew better than did Mr. Sin- 
clair the utter falsity of some of these 
statements and the contradiction involved 
in the others. But the falsehoods he did 
not disavow. He sought only to profit by 
them, and he actively aided in their cir- 
culation. He publicly admitted that the 
Los Angeles Times had attacked him as 
the candidate in the Tenth District; and 
he might easily, if he had cared anything 
about the truth, have admitted other ref- 
erences made by the Times to his cam- 
paign. Mr. Sinclair charges that the 
Times omitted his name from a list of 
candidates in the primaries. I assume 
that he may be right about this, though 
I do not recall it and have not looked it 
up.* The presumable date would be 
some time before Aug. 23, since on that 
day he telegraphed the charge to the Ap- 
peal. But he wholly forgot, and he has 
since continued to forget, to acknowledge 
that the Times included him in its men- 
tion of candidates on Aug. 29. The clip- 
ping of this mention I cut out at the 
time to show to a friend. In that issue, 
under the four-column heading, ‘‘Who’s 
Who on Tuesday’s Ballot,” the Times 
gave him some longed-for publicity, 
closing its comment with this sen- 
tence: “As the Tenth District gave the 
heaviest Republican vote of any Congress 
District in the United States two years 
ago, it is not likely that Sinclair’s can- 
didacy will occasion much excitement in 
the district.” It did not, and Mr. Sin- 


*The manuscript of this article left my hands on 
April 10. A couple of days later it occurred to me that 
I might too easily have allowed this point to go un- 
challenged, and that a look over the records might 
prove illuminating. At the office of the Registrar of 
Voters I found that Mr. Sinclair’s nominating peti- 
tion had been filed on the final day, July 22. In the 
files of the Times, in the issue of July 23, I found the 
list of “all the candidates.”” Mr. Osborne was named 
as the Republican candidate for Congress in the Tenth 
District, but there was no mention of Upton Sinclair. 
Mr. Sinclair’s charge was apparently vindicated. But 
on the following morning appeared an announcement 
which resolved Mr. Sinclair’s charge into an impudent 
fraud. On page 3 of part 2 of the Times, under the 
heading ‘‘Politics,’” is this item: ‘‘Nomination petitions 
which reached the Registrar of Voters’ office just be- 
fore midnight on Thursday and not given out with the 
original list [italics mine] were filed by the following 
candidates: Ninth District—Ralph L. Criswell (Rep.). 
Tenth District—Milton Bryan (Dem.). Upton Sin- 
clair (Soc.).” The Times had thus used the official 
list given to the press, and on this list, because of the 
Jateness of filing the petition, Mr. Sinclair’s name had 
not appeared. The additional list, bearing Mr. Sin- 
clair’s name, was given to the press on the following 
day and was promptly printed by the Times. It is in- 
credible that Mr. Sinclair did not know this fact. It 
was/of course his business to know. This charge of 
the omission of his name he has repeatedly circulated 
all over the country. It is now shown to be a shame- 
less fake. 


clair, if he has even ordinary sense, knew 
that it would not. All the shouting, the 
beating of tom-toms, and the bare-faced 
lying were intended for another purpose. 

Each of the Appeal announcements 
carried the inevitable coupon. The faith- 
ful were implored to contribute funds to 
insure Mr. Sinclair’s election. The main 
activity of the Appeal during the last 
eighteen months has been the soliciting 
of funds, and every plea, argument, or 
device that could wring a penny from 
the most impoverished of the credulous 
has been employed. “Press funds,” 
‘yaper funds,” “ ‘Debs Is Dying’ funds,” 
and a score of other special solicitations 
have filled its pages. That the editor, 
Mr. Emmanuel Julius, has recently pub- 
lished a volume with the title ‘““‘Dust’” is 
significant. It is the thing he is after, 
and he ought to know. The action of the 
Post Office Department a few months ago 
in cutting off three or four of the main 
grafts of the Appeal has somewhat di- 
minished its range, but in the mid- 
summer of 1920 it had a free hand. In 
his speech of Aug. 22, reported by the 
orator himself in the Appeal of Sept. 11, 
Mr. Sinclair announced that he had just 
received a telegram from Mr. Julius re- 
questing him (Mr. Sinclair) ‘‘to ask the 
Appeal Army to subscribe money to pay 
for sending the Appeal to Reason to 
every voter in my district for the cam- 
paign.” 

But Mr. Sinclair, though a candidate 
for Congress, was also an author. He 
had a book to sell, and he had no inten- 
tion of allowing Mr. Julius to hog the 
whole game. In the same speech he 
called attention to “The Brass Check.” 
It was a most important work, and he 
knew, “from the inside, that the Los 
Angeles Times is scared to death about 
it.” One of the writers in the Times, he 
said, had attacked him on the ground 
that he was running for office in order 
to sell his books. His reply was simple 
and direct. ‘Well, you know,” he said, 
“T never expect to read anything true 
about myself in the Los Angeles Times, 
but that is true. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) I will take up that challenge 
right here and now. I am running for 
office to sell ‘The Brass Check’.” 
(Laughter and applause.) (Appeal to 
Reason, Sept. 11, p. 1, col. 3.) 

No “capitalist-party political hack” 
could have made so brazen an avowal 
of private interest. And there was a 
time, in the better days of the Socialist 
party, when a Socialist candidate voicing 
such an admission would have been in- 
stantly yanked from the ticket, and the 
Socialist local which dared to support 
him would have been suspended or ex- 
pelled from the organization. But those 
days had passed, as Mr. Sinclair knew, 
and he knew also that he had an un- 
limited franchise to work the game as 
he pleased. 


III 
Then came the election, and any one 


who had followed the course of the cam- | 


paign might well have been prepared for 
the sequel. On Nov. 38, the day after 
election, Mr. Sinclair telegraphed to the 
Appeal to Reason: “All Los Angeles 
papers, two morning and three afternoon 
papers, suppress all election returns from 
the Tenth Congressional district in order 
to avoid mentioning the name of the 
author of ‘The Brass Check’. Not one 
word has been mentioned concerning our 
election results.”” Earlier in the day, as 
he admits, he had telegraphed the same 
message, lacking the second sentence, to 
the New York Call and to certain other 
insurgent journals. 

Both telegrams were in several ways 
untrue. That is, they were compound 
prevarications. The Times had that 
morning, in the first column of the first 
page, under the two-column heading, 
“Van de Water Is Victor,” published the 
following statement: “Congressman Os- 
borne is far ahead of his Socialist op- 
ponent, Upton Sinclair, in the Tenth 
Congress District.” 

Mr. Sinclair’s telegram to the insur- 
gent press on the following day was more 
shrewdly worded. It read: ‘“‘Second-day 
boycott by Los Angeles newspapers of 
all election returns Tenth Congressional 
District continues unbroken.” This tele- 
gram was evasive and misleading. The 
Times had that morning, again in the 
first column of the first page, under the 
two-column heading, “Van de Water 
Lead Grows,” published this paragraph: 
“Osborne was re-elected to Congress 
from the Tenth District by a big increase 
over his vote of four years ago, accord- 
ing to the latest count. The returns 
tabulated from a majority of the pre- 
cincts showed that he had fairly snowed 
under his Socialist opponent, Upton Sin- 
clair.” 

Evidently, in the office of the Times, as 
had also been shown during the cam- 
paign, there was no insuperable objection 
to the mention of the name of the author 
of “The Brass Check”. No figures were 
given for either Sinclair or Osborne, al- 
though a fragmentary tabulation for cer- 
tain other candidates was printed on the 
3d and a fuller tabulation on the 4th. 
In his replies to my published statements 
Mr. Sinclair has studiously ignored his 
untruthful charge about the boycott on 
his name and has emphasized the omis- 
sion of the figures. He has advanced 
many objections, demurrers, and cross- 
complaints. He has said that he forgot 
having sent the telegram to the Appeal 
(a singular lapse, on the assumption that 
he reads the paper to which he con- 
tributes weekly, for the item appeared, 
appropriately headed, 
column of the first page of the issue of 
Nov. 18). He has ventured the con- 
jecture that the Times statement of Nov. 
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8 was not in the Pasadena edition (it 
was, however) ; and he has said that the 
tabulation of the vote on Nov. 3 was com- 
plete except for the Tenth District (it 
wasn’t, a fact which he subsequently ad- 
mitted). Much more of a like nature 
he has brought in, but always he has 
come back to the omission of the figures 
in the issues of Nov. 3 and 4; and it has 
pleased him to charge me with disin- 
genuousness in not having conceded that 
their omission confirmed the alleged 
truth of his telegrams of Nov. 3 and 4. 

If, before sending his telegrams, he 


‘had taken the trouble to look at the 


Times for the corresponding period two 
years earlier, he would have found the 
same omission. The tabulation of the 
vote in the issue of Nov. 6, 1918, gives 
the figures for the Ninth District, but 
omits those for the Tenth. Even in 
the tabulation of the official vote, in the 
issue of Nov. 20, 1918, the Tenth Dis- 
trict is wholly omitted. Mr. Sinclair will 
admit, I presume, that he was not then 
a candidate. 

If the omission of Tenth District re- 
turns in the issues of the Times for the 
3d, 4th and 5th of November, 1920, was 
due to the cause ascribed by Mr. Sin- 
clair, what was the cause for a like omis- 
sion in 1918? The most probable cause 
in both instances is that to local news- 
paper men a contest in the Tenth Dis- 
trict between Henry Z. Osborne and a 
Socialist—any Socialist, even Mr. Sin- 
clair—is no contest at all. If any in- 
dustrious reporter chooses to record the 
figures, they may be published, but they 
are far likelier to be ignored. That the 
incomplete figures for 1920 were pub- 
lished on Nov. 6, Mr. Sinclair ascribes 
to his having loosed an avalanche of pro- 
tests from his friends in America and 
England. It may be so, but I am in- 
clined to think that a real boycott should 
be made of sterner stuff and that it could 
not so easily be broken. Anyhow, the 
assertion is authoritatively denied. 
There were some protests (Mr. Sinclair’s 
recent statement that I had said there 
were none is an outright lie); but of 
three members of the staff who ought to 
have known about the matter, two had 
never heard of them, and the third, who 
had seen a few, declared that they had 
had no effect. “How could they?” he 


asked. “We had him anyhow all the 
time.” Here, however, was a faulty rec- 
ollection. On Nov. 5 Mr. Sinclair had 


not been mentioned. But the answer is 
far more suggestive of the real editorial 
attitude than is Mr. Sinclair’s vain- 
glorious assertion. 

Mr. Sinclair may have thought that 
he was cutting some figure in the cam- 
paign; but in spite of every effort made 
by him to attract attention and in spite 
of the publicity occasionally given him 
by the Times (and perhaps by the other 
papers, which I seldom see), his can- 


didacy was virtually unnoticed. Judging 
from the result, there seems small reason 
for discrediting the view of the news- 
paper men. Mr. Sinclair, with a clear 


._ field against his opponent, which ought 


to have enabled him to draw to his sup- 
port every disgruntled person of every 
shade of opinion, polled a fraction over 
17 per cent. of the vote. This was in- 
deed a much better showing than had 
been made during the Socialist slump of 
1914-18, but it compares ill with the 
showing made in 1912, when the Socialist 
candidate, in a four-cornered contest, 
polled within a fraction of 21 per cent. 
(20.97) of the vote. 

Furthermore, in charging this omis- 
sion to a boycott against the author of 
“The Brass Check,” Mr. Sinclair forgets 
or repudiates his own previous asser- 
tions. For the alleged boycott by the 
local newspapers against him is an an- 
cient grievance. In the Appeal for Feb. 
28, 1920, one may find a long bill of 
complaint. Mr. Sinclair, so he himself 
tells us, is an accomplished tennis player. 
He is taking part in the Pasadena tourna- 
ment and has scored some notable vic- 
tories. But the Los Angeles newspapers 
refuse absolutely to print his name. He 
knows that the reporters have the news, 
for he “took the trouble to inquire of 
the man who gave it to them.” But the 
“high-up editors cut it out!” Let no one 
suppose, however, that Mr. Sinclair is 
resentful because of this outrageous 
treatment. It is more in compassion 
than in anger that he speaks. ‘Imagine, 
if you can,” he writes, “the state of mind 
of editors who imagine they are causing 
me pain by denying me fame as a wielder 
of a tennis racket! The infinite, in- 
credible pettiness of them, the childish, 
silly spite!” 

Appearing in the Appeal (which pre- 
dates its issues) for Feb. 28, 1920, this 
must have been written not later than 
the 15th. It is hardly likely “The Brass 
Check,” which had but recently reached 
the market, could so soon have awakened 
such a concert of antagonism on the part 
of the editors. Let us suppose, however, 
that the harm had already been done. 
But Mr. Sinclair elsewhere tells us of 
a far earlier origin. In “The Brass 
Check” (p. 199), he ascribes it to a little 
episode occurring “ten or twelve months 
before America’s entrance into the war.” 
That would be about May or June, 1916. 
So that the boycott, if there really was 
one, long antedates the publication of 
this book. But boycott or no boycott, his 
name, for some unaccountable reason, 
continued to appear in the Times. 

In my final letter to the Globe I called 
attention to the fact that he had set in 
motion the charge of a boycott on his 
name, to be repeated by the radical press 
long afterward, and that, though by Nov. 
20 he knew that it had been disproved, 
the charge was never modified or re- 


tracted. Mr. Sinclair sccffs at this point 
as nonsensical, and avers that since he 
broke the boycott he is under no obli- 
gations to acknowledge anything. Let 
me put the matter more plainly. On 
Nov. 3 he telegraphed the allegation of a 
boycott on his name. Even assuming 
that he “overlooked” the Times comment 
of Nov. 3, he knew, from the repeated 
publication of his name during the cam- 
paign, that the allegation was untrue. 
On Nov. 4, when he had fresh proof of 
its untruth, he repeated the term ‘“‘boy- 
cott,” but he betrayed his knowledge 
that the charge of the day before was 
false by shifting the application of the 
term to the returns. The printing of 
both returns and name on Nov. 6 he ex- 
plains by asserting that he broke the 
boycott. Let us assume, in spite of the 
probabilities, that he did. But in that 
case, as he well knew and had unwit- 
tingly admitted, the boycott which he 
broke was not a boycott on his name but 
on the returns. On Nov. 20 both returns 
and name were again printed. It is 
hardly likely that a new batch of pro- 
tests had in the meantime been sent in, 
or that the fear and dread inspired by 
the original batch was still operative. 
Here he had cumulative disproof of the 
charge which he had falsely made on 
Nov. 3. Yet he permitted it to circulate 
as far as it would go. 

So, then, that part of the first tele- 
gram which asserted that neither his 
name nor any announcement of the re- 
sults had been printed was either a bare- 
faced falsehood or a reckless assertion 
made without an examination of the first 
column of the first page of his morning 
paper. That part of it which asserted a 
boycott on his name is contradicted not 
merely by the publication of his name on 
the same day, but by several publications 
of his name, at least one of which Sin- 
clair acknowledged, during the campaign. 
That part of it which ascribed the omis- 
sion of the figures to this alleged boycott 
is contradicted by the like omission, two 
years earlier, when Sinclair was not a 
candidate. And that part of it which 
ascribes this alleged boycott to his au- 
thorship of “The Brass Check” is con- 
tradicted by earlier statements of Sin- 
clair himself. The second day’s tele- 
gram is less overtly false. But in omit- 
ting to acknowledge the publication of 
his name and the result of the election, 
and in using the phrase “second-day boy- 
cott,” it is evasive and misleading. Taken 
together, the telegrams constitute a glar- 
ing example of intricate and complex 
prevarication. The various shifts, turns, 
and fabrications, and the silly accusations 
he has since made, in the attempt to 
bolster up his case, have but swelled the 
mass of evidence against him. There is 
but one thinkable interpretation—an at- 
tempt to humbug the public in the in- 
terest of personal publicity. 
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IV 

This was the case, except for such 
further light as I have here added. It 
was a solid and impregnable case; and 
Sinclair, by his rattle-headed raving, all 
too plainly revealed the fact that he knew 
and understood. And then fortune, which 
in all ages has so indulgently favored the 
charlatan, turned a trick for him the im- 
mense value of which he _ instantly 
realized and which he has since used to 
his utmost advantage. 

In the Call of Nov. 7 appeared what 
purported to be a dispatch from Pas- 
adena, dated Nov. 6. This dispatch (or 
item, let us say) asserted that in spite 
of the efforts of the Los Angeles news- 
papers to suppress the fact, it was now 
known that Sinclair had polled 20,000 
votes, and that the wonderful result was 
a presage of victory two years hence. To 
one saturated as I am with the products 
of the Sinclair publicity bureau this item 
bore the ear-marks of the authentic stuff. 
Like Huxley’s bathybius, even though 
later the great man had to disown the 
thing, it superficially answered all the 
scientific tests. Ordinarily it is a sound 
inference, the validity of which I have 
tested, that all propaganda celebrating 
the attainments and the triumphs of Mr. 
Sinclair which issues from anywhere 
within a 12-mile radius of the Pasadena 
City Hall has an_ identical origin. 
Furthermore, to doubt the text or the 
date of this item was to doubt the in- 
tegrity of the Call; and the Call, which 
so often is impelled from the highest 
ethical motives to flay the capitalist press 
for its sins, would assuredly never do 
such a thing as pad a dispatch with ful- 
some verbiage or fake a date. 


If the date on this item was correct, 
then the news of the 20,000 votes was 
sent after it had been printed in the 
Times; and here, then, was another bit 
of fakery to add to an already mountain- 
ous pile. But for all that, the author- 
ship was unproved, and when I first 
used the item for publication I contented 
myself with pointing out its absurdities, 
without ascribing it to Mr. Sinclair. 
Most provokingly, this use of it went un- 
challenged; and so, on the principle that 
silence gives consent, I used it the next 
time with an implication of Sinclairian 
authorship. The letter in which this 
implication was contained appeared 
promptly in the Kansas City Star and 
so was quickly seen by Mr. Sinclair. 
Other letters in which it was embodied 
were later sent to the Globe and to The 
Weekly Review. Mr. Sinclair thereupon 
gathered up and transmitted to The 
Weekly Review his proof that the origi- 
nal telegram was a mere skeleton, that 
it was signed by Michael Rudolph, and 
that it was sent, not on Nov. 6, but on 
Nov. 5. 

That the telegram bore the signature 
of Michael Rudolph rather than that of 
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Upton Sinclair I choose to regard as of 
mighty small importance. Mr. Rudolph, 
estimable and worthy person though he 
may be for all I know to the contrary, is 


the secretary of the Los Angeles Socialist ° 


party local, and if the recent swindling 
imposture known as the Sinclair cam- 
paign had such a thing as a general man- 
ager, this was the man. He pays flatter- 
ing tribute to Mr. Sinclair’s greatness 
as a maker of Socialist propaganda, and 
anybody who wants to see a perfect ex- 
ample of single-thoughted souls with 
hearts beating in unison will do well to 
scan his testimonial to the book “100 Per 
Cent.” in the Appeal of Nov. 6, 1920, p. 
4, col. 2. So that the difference between 
the name of Mr. Rudolph and the name 
of Mr. Sinclair on a document of this 
particular sort at that particular time 
means to me, rightly or wrongly, no more 
than the difference between Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee. But the fact that the 
telegram was a mere skeleton was im- 
portant, and far more important was the 
date, for this was fatal to my theory 
that the news had been taken from the 
Times. 


My letter to The Weekly Review was 
still unpublished when Mr. Sinclair’s mis- 
sive reached the editors. The Sinclair 
contribution dealt with a multitude of 
matter besides the Rudolph telegram. 
Mr. Sinclair had carefully fabricated one 
of my statements to make it refer to a 
previous telegram sent to the Call, and 
here also was the original to prove the 
error of my imputed statement. There 
was much more. But the editors were 
tired of the whole thing; they had already 
indulged Mr. Sinclair far more than any 
unfriendly editor had ever done before; 
they had no reason, from experience, to 
suppose that the missive contained any- 
thing of the slightest importance, and 
they had already definitely decided to 
close the discussion. They gave the stuff 
but a cursory examination and sent it 
back. Here was Mr. Sinclair’s opportunity 
of extricating himself from a desperate 
situation. Mr. Sinclair could again pro- 
claim himself to the world as an accused 


_ innocent who was denied a hearing. A 


breach had been opened in what till then 
had been a solid front. 

Into that breach he rushed, exulting. 
The charge was spectacular and effective. 


One can not but pay tribute to a telling ° 


manceuvre, even in a villainous cause. 
To all the impressionable, highbrow and 
lowbrow alike, who do their reasoning on 
the run, the case was clear. Mr. Sin- 
clair’s screaming advertisements told the 
story. Because wearied editors already 
overburdened with too much Sinclair, 
had arbitrarily closed a controversy, Mr. 
Sinclair was vindicated. A long series 
of glaring and shameless fakeries had 
been expunged from the record, and this 
life-long victim of newspaper malice 
again stood forth in the posture of great- 
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ness undiminished and innocence unas- 
sailed. : 

The success of this manceuvre embold- 
ened him to another and the most 
audacious exercise in fakery he has yet 
attempted. In his letter published in 
the Globe on March 22 he pretends not 
to have seen in print his letter published 
in the Globe of Feb. 4. He further pre- 
tends that with that earlier letter was 
printed the skeleton of the Call telegram 
of Nov. 5-6. Under cover of this pre- 
tense he assails me for having, as he 
alleges, disingenuously criticised the 
telegram as it appeared, rewritten and 
expanded, while knowing the text of the 
original. This flabbergasting fakery is 
easily exposed by the fact that the origi- 
nal was not then published, that it was 
confessedly omitted by the editor of the 
Globe, that there was not the slightest 
indication in the letter as printed that 
the telegram had been rewritten, and 
that there was no earthly way in which 
I could have known the original. The 
only explanation of this impudent fakery 
is that, as The Weekly Review had al- 
ready closed the controversy and as I 
had announced that my letters to the 
Globe were finished, he could do this 
thing with no risk of exposure. This 
episode of itself is sufficient to reveal 
the character of Mr. Sinclair. 


And so Mr. Sinclair thinks the case 
settled. But it isn’t, and it never will 
be in the way he hopes and imagines. 
He has powerful resources—egotism, — 
audacity, persistence, unscrupulousness, 
and the auxiliary of material means, both 
personal and contributory; and he has 
an unfailing medium through which to 
work, the credulity of the ignorant and 
the impressionable. But it is all too 
little. He needs more. 7 

The press made this man; and it can 
unmake him. It began by treating him 
as a sensation. Then it turned to de- 
nouncing him, and afterwards to ignoring 
him. In every case it played directly 
into his hands. Everything he is and 
has he owes to the press; he has capital- 
ized his grievances against it; he has 
watered his stock by successive increases 
in the capitalization; he has floated vast 
issues of paper, which have been avidly 
taken up by the boobery, and the returns 
are enormous. The press can not ex- 
tinguish this man by merely denouncing 
him. For the conservative, or even the 
moderate liberal press, to denounce him 
is to draw the radical and the militant 
liberal press to his support. The insurgent 
press, as a rule, has no better opinion of 
Mr. Sinclair the individual than has the 
conservative press. It knows him. But 
it finds his propaganda useful, and it 
chooses to regard a conservative attack 
on him not as personal but as an attack 
on the general cause of insurgency. So 
it defends him, uses him, and contributes 
to his prestige. Nor can the conservative 
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and moderate press gain anything in the 
contest by ignoring him. That policy 
he can outwit, as he has so signally 
done, by a direct appeal to the boobery. 
The press can unmake him only by per- 
sistently and pitilessly exposing his 
fakeries. Though fortune favors the 
faker, and though the rule holds good for 
Upton Sinclair as it did for Alexander 
the Paphlagonian and for every au- 
dacious charlatan that ever lived, this ad- 
vantage can be neutralized and the faker 
obliterated. 

Mr. Sinclair asserts that I am a “‘de- 
fender” of the newspapers. Of course 
he knows better. They are no friends 
of mine, in so far as I can discover; or 
if they are, they have shrewd ways of 
dissembling their friendship. Long before 
Mr. Sinclair was ever heard of I was 
doing battle in my humble way for honest 
news. Only I have always insisted that 
the duty of telling the truth was quite 
as obligatory upon the insurgent as upon 
the conservative press. I have always 
maintained that the insurgent journal 
which, while assailing the conservative 
press for distorting, suppressing, or ex- 
aggerating the news, itself indulged in 
the same practices, dishonored the cause 
for which it professed to labor. No, if 
Mr. Sinclair really wants to learn, I may 
tell him that what I am defending is the 
boobery from swindling exploitation and 
the cause of social justice from a shame- 
ful discredit. 

Here, for the present, though I have 
at hand a great mass of other Sinclairian 
fakeries for further exposition, I may 


- rest. But one matter seems needful for 


a closing mention. Mr. Sinclair has sev- 
eral times indulged, with a waxing ex- 
citability as the case proceeded, in rather 
ungentle aspersions on my _ veracity. 
There are those who will lightly say that 
anything of that kind from that source 
needs precious little attention. But I 
choose to take it up and to express a 
pertinent belief which may or may not be 
justified. There are a considerable num- 
ber of persons still holding, in a world 
gone mad, to conventional ideas of truth- 
fulness who know with some degree of 
real knowledge both Mr. Sinclair and 
me. Among them are some of my erst- 


while comrades of the Socialist party 


from whom I am now irrevocably parted 
on questions of the deepest import and 
who are naturally enough incensed at 
me for my repudiation of present Social- 
ist policies. I venture to believe that 
not less than nine out of ten of these 
persons (including the now alienated 


,ones) will credit anything I say about 


Upton Sinclair, and that not more than 
one (if that) out of ten of’them will 
credit anything that Upton Sinclair says 
about me. From the vitreous domicile of 


chronic unveracity one should never 


throw stones. 
W. J. GHENT 


Correspondence 


The Rural Democracy of 
France 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Two opposing perils are menacing the 
world at thts time—Bolshevist anarchy, 
which, if it triumphs, will bring the 
world back through communism to bar- 
barism and ruin, and which, if it perishes 
by it own excesses, will incite a militaris- 
tic and despotic reaction that Germany 
is all ready to turn to her own profit. 
America must give the vision and the 
example of what. a sane and basic de- 
mocracy is, must oppose to Bolshevism 
an impregnable bulwark and help un- 
fortunate Russia to form herself into a 
normal state. I see with happiness that 
the points of view of your Government 
and ours coincide in refusing to recognize 
the Soviet. But I am surprised that 
people as well informed as your com- 
patriots should deceive themselves as to 
the value of the guarantees that the Mos- 
cow Government offers for the execution 
of immense industrial enterprises on Rus- 
sian soil with American money. A people 
who repudiate their national debts, who 
impudently announce that all contracts 
with the capitalist world will fall in the 
approaching downfall of capitalism, will 
soon free themselves from the mortgages 
granted the American manufacturers— 
as soon as they have entered into posses- 


sion of the supplies and capital that these - 


are going to bring them. I would be, for 
my part, very happy to see American 
capitalists exploit the enormous resources 
locked up in Russia, because it would be 
that much taken from the industrial in- 
vasion Germany is now preparing on 
Russian soil. But if you bring competi- 
tion to Russia before the establishment 
of a settled and representative Govern- 
ment, you will only encourage anarchy. 

It is to be hoped American opinion 
will not let itself be influenced by the 
unjust jealousy that shows through all 
the diplomatic actions of Lloyd George, 
to wit: that France is ruled by a spirit 
of imperialism, a desire for universal 
domination, and an aggressive system 
against which there is much for other 
peoples to be on guard. This is absolutely 
false now. Formerly, I will not say that 
the ambition for glory was not one of the 
faults—or one of the virtues—of our 
nation and our history—but that state 
of mind has disappeared, owing to the 
fact that we are to-day a rural democracy 
where the peasants, more and more pro- 
prietors of the soil, form an enormous 
majority. Thus, if an industrial or labor 
democracy can sometimes be eager for 
conquests, if only to open new avenues 
for commerce, a peasant democracy has 
nothing to gain by an extension of terri- 


tory, or even of influence. It would be 
marvelously stubborn for the defense of 
its land—we have just proved it—but 
it will never be aggressive. Look at 
Switzerland: for centuries it has resisted 
all invasions, but it has never sought to 
be conqueror. But in our rural democ- 
racy, which has become much more in- 
telligent, and somewhat better informed, 
we hold obstinately to two things: First, 
that Germany shall make reparation and 
pay for the horrible devastation she 
cruelly committed on our unhappy soil. 
Until that is paid for we can not give 
up the territorial guarantees that assure 
our debt, that is to say the Rhine dis- 
trict. Second—that the spirit of revenge 
which Prussia is beginning to organize 
again in Germany should be closely 
watched; because of this we should sup- 
port Poland and prevent Prussia from 
joining hands with Russia. Be assured 
that if these two results were accom- 
plished there is no one in France—except 
a few journalists—who would think of 
keeping the Rhine district and of leav- 
ing another Alsace Lorraine in our 
hands. You see that Lord Derby, who 
knows France well, is now making a 
campaign in England to persuade his 
compatriots of these two truths. 
LE COMTE DE CHABROL 
Paris, February 2 


Railroad Wages 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In one of your late numbers there was 
a brief conspectus of wage statistics by 
Mr. Ghent in which the Government’s 
figures appeared to show that a railroad 
conductor received more pay than a rail- 
road engineman. 

On page 796 of the Railway Age of 
March 25, 1921, there is a table covering 
service and compensation of railroad em- 
ployees in which it is stated that the av- 
erage compensation per hour of road 
freight enginemen was $1.173, of road 
freight conductors $.968, of road pas- 
senger enginemen $1.33, and of road pas- 
senger conductors $1.122. 

aia 
New York, April 15 


It Should have been 
Pantoum 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In your caption ‘Pantomime of Mod- 
ern Advantages” (April 18, page 339), 
is the word “Pantomime” a permissible 
variant for PANTOUM, or merely an 
instance of that ““Decayed Proof-reading”’ 
mentioned on the same page? 

New York, April 7 

A. H. N. 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Tue Emperor Jones. By Eugene Gs 
O’Neill. Boni & Liveright. 


The play in which Mr. Gilpin 
took the title réle. With it are two 
other plays: “Diff’rent’” and “The 
Straw.” 


A CHAIR ON THE BOULEVARD. 
ard Merrick. Dutton. 


By Leon- 


Twenty short stories. 


Avon’s Harvest. By Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. Macmillan. 


A tragic drama in verse. 

AMERICA AND THE RAcE FOR WorLD 
Dominion. By <A. Demangeon. 
Doubleday. 

Translation by Arthur Bartlett 

Maurice of the book published in 

France as “Le Déclin de l’Europe.” 


F, by chance, you should have read all 
the novels about small towns in the 
Middle West which you really desire for 
a few months; if the big, pulsating, grip- 
ping stories by the wise young gentle- 
men of twenty-five about the emotions 
of ladies of forty-six, or the significant 
studies by young women of the sexual in- 
hibitions of men of sixty should have 
completely satisfied you for the time be- 
ing, you may be receptive to a novel 
which is neither pulsating nor gripping, 
neurotic nor idiotic. It is “The Man who 
Did the Right Thing” (Macmillan), by 
Sir Harry Johnston, a good story with a 
clumsy title. It is about the planet upon 
which we live, inhabited by men and wo- 
men—neither all Polyannas, nor all 
Gloomy Gus’es—in other words, neither 
false on the side of optimism nor false 
on the side of pessimism. It writes 
about the relations of the sexes, and oc- 
casionally about illicit love, as an adult, 
sensible human being may write, neither 
with mawkish Puritanism, nor like a 
whining psychopath or a naughty, leering 
little boy chalking up bad words on a 
fence. It is rambling, informal, rather 
disjointed, (like “The Gay-Dombeys” ) 
and like that story it covers a score of 
years or more in its progress. It begins 
in the eighties and ends after the Great 
War. It introduces, or mentions, many 
real people, some under a thin disguise, 
some under no disguise at all. It has at 
least three plausible and interesting char- 
acters—Brentham and the two women 
who loved him. There are glimpses of 
dozens of other people, white, black, and 
all shades between. Its African adven- 
tures are capital—the real thing—the 
work, not of a sight-seeing tourist, but of 
a man who has lived long in Africa. Every 
sentence convinces you of the author’s 
knowledge of land, animals, and people. 
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If Count Witte suffered from the same 
myopia in his own country that afflicted 
him in the United States, his observa- 
tions even about Russia must be accepted 
with reserve. The chapter about the 
Portsmouth conference, in “The Mem- 
oirs of Count Witte” (Doubleday), 
abounds in curious remarks. This is 
partly due, no doubt, to his unfamiliarity 
with the language; partly to his feeling 
that as “the representative of the great- 
est empire on earth” he was in a humil- 
iating position—forced to negotiate with 
the Japanese, whom he hated, among 
Americans, whom he despised. He de- 
cided to treat the Americans as if they 
were worthy of his consideration, and he 
admits that it was a strain. He had a ter- 
rible time with the food. President 
Roosevelt led off by giving him an in- 
digestible luncheon, with no tablecloth 
and only ice-water to drink. (His col- 
league, Baron Rosen, got a glass of wine, 
somehow.) The President was “a typical 
American, inexperienced in and careless 
of formalities.” But he confided to the 
Count his ambition ‘to be electéd presi- 
dent of Harvard University.” (!) The 
American food was “highly dangerous” 
everywhere; one of the Japanese dele- 
gates tried it and developed intestinal 
fever. As for the Russian, “My sleep was 
obsessed with nightmares and _ inter- 
rupted by intervals of praying and weep- 
ing.” We must suppose that in Russia, 
where the food and the folk were alike 
civilized, Count Witte was in a more 
normal frame of mind, and that the Rus- 
sian chapters are less peevish. 


J. E. Nixon, writes Mr. Benson in 
“Our Family Affairs’ (Doran), really 
invented the art of preposterous conver- 
sation. Robert Hichens wrongly at- 
tributes it to Oscar Wilde. Nixon was 
Dean of King’s College, and lecturer on 
Latin prose. He was the oddest of mor- 
tals, ‘‘a little over five feet tall, wearing 
always, even when he went down to play 
lawn-tennis. . a black tail-coat, and 
boots of immense length, of which the 
toes pointed sharply upwards. He had 
only one hand, and that the left; his right 
hand was artificial, covered with a tight 
black kid glove. He had also only one eye 
and that the right, but the other [sic] 
was marvellously sharp. He made a 
tennis ball to nestle in the crook of his 
arm, and then by a dexterous jerk of his 
body flung it into the air and severely 
served it. His mind was like a cage-full 
of monkeys, all intent on some delirious 
and unintelligible business. ‘Show me a 
man with a green nose,’ he once passion- 
ately exclaimed, ‘and I'll believe in 
ghosts.’ ” 


One or two inquiries have come to me 
about the pictures of George Morrow. 
Readers of Punch must have noticed his 
humorous drawings for at least eight 
years. “George Morrow: His Book,” 
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which contains many, but by no means all 
of his best pictures, was published in 
1920 by Methuen & Co., London. So far 
as I know, there has been no American 
edition. This is a pity. Mr. Morrow has 
often worked in company with Mr. E. V. 
Lucas; he illustrated two of the Lucas 
books about the War; “In Gentlest Ger- 
many”’ is one of them. It is not his best 
work, as he is usually more at home in 
ancient times, or the Middle Ages. 


Professor Demangeon’s ‘‘America and 
the Race for World Dominion” (Double- 
day) studies the weakening of Europe as 
a consequence of the War, the financial 
power of the United States, the rise and 
expansion of Japan. The heirs of Europe, 
he writes, are the United States and 
Japan. 


The death of E. W. Hornung removed 
a gallant figure from the writers of fic- 
tion. He acknowledged, in the dedication 
of his first Raffles book, the slight debt 
it owed to Sherlock Holmes—he inscribed 
it to his brother-in-law, Conan Doyle, as 
“This form of flattery.” But there was 
far less imitation in the Raffles stories 
than in the vast shoal of yarns of detec- 
tives and crooks which have followed 
Sherlock Holmes, on the side of the law, 
and Arthur J. Raffles, in behalf of the 
criminal. There was never a doubt which 
was the abler; lucky for Raffles he only 
had Mackenzie, the Scotland Yarder, on 
his track, instead of the great amateur 
of Baker Street! But Raffles with his 
cricket and his Scotch and sodas was as 
fascinating a character as Hornung’s . 
other outlaw—Stingaree, the Australian 
bushranger, with his musical tastes and 
his monocle.. Twenty years ago this 
spring, at Cambridge, we used to argue 
about the originals of Raffles’s favorite 
cigarettes, “Sullivans.” The weight of 
opinion was for Phillip Morris’s. And 
if we went, during the summer vacation, 
to London, we hurried to the British 
museum to see if there were really a gold 
cup—the one which Raffles lifted, and 
then sent, as a Jubilee gift, to: Queen 
Victoria. 


Two of his friends wished to send an 
American in Peru one of the recent books 
as a gift. After some consideration the 
book chosen was Loving and Shay’s 
“Fifty Contemporary One Act Plays” 
(Stewart and Kidd), because it offered 


the maximum of interesting reading, and 


can not be read in a day or two, but 
provides entertainment for a considerable 
time. Another, still newer, is ““The Prov- 
incetown Plays’ (Stewart and Kidd) 
edited and selected by George Cram Cook 
and Frank Shay. This includes comedies, 
like Susan Glaspell’s “Suppressed De- 
sires,” and other plays, short and long, 
comic and serious. 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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The Lost D. H. Lawrence 


THe Lost Girt. By D. H. Lawrence. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. 

N the essay on “The New Novel” which 

was almost his final critical utterance, 
Henry James numbered D. H. Lawrence 
among the British group who ‘“‘fairly 
smell of the real’, and whose initial im- 
pulse has been to avoid the sentimental- 
ism, the “dodginess” of Victorian fiction. 
James was at his most urbane, and near 
his most obscure, in that essay; and we 
get from his examination as a whole an 
elaborate intimation rather than a pro- 
nouncement that the new novel has a 
dodginess of its own; that its professed 
addiction to fact is hopelessly com- 
promised by the nature of fact: namely, 
its relativity (as James says) “to what 
the thing comes from and to what it 
waits upon.” Of D. H. Lawrence as an 
individual hand or force nothing was said 
by the commentator on that occasion, As 
it happened, I knew most of the others of 
his “younger group” pretty well—Beres- 
ford and Walpole and Mackenzie and 
Cannan and George. The jog-trot for- 
tunes of a reviewer had seen to that: why 
had they not introduced me to D. H. 
Lawrence? I made a note of him. A little 
later Mrs. Gerould’s amusing discourse 
on “British Novelists, Ltd.’ reminded me 
of him. She also, it seemed, knew the 
rest of the corporation, but not Lawrence. 
Her plaint was that the others were all 
alike—and rather futile; and her surmise 
was that D. H. Lawrence would prove to 
be simply another, when she got round to 
him. I wondered. For the name of 
Lawrence was still a rumble on the hor- 
izon. America knew him not. Only now, 
with “The Lost Girl,” is he vouchsafed 
to us (to me, at least) by the mysterious 
mandate of the publishing trade. A 
handsome entrance, however, with trum- 
pets, and huge applause from those 


masters of superlative metropolitan and 


provincial, whom publishers love to 
quote. Altogether, “The Lost Girl” could 
not be a casual item of my week’s read- 
ing. Would this really turn out to be a 
new thing, by a new man, or only “an- 
other of the same’? 

It is another of the same, with a “dif- 
ferent” flavor, flavoring I had almost 
said. It is immensely clever, acute, and, 
as a work of art, futile. As a sketch, or 
study, it is over-labored, as an interpre- 
tation it lacks unity and compass. It 
peers and pries with an anxious and not 
unsympathetic curiosity among things 
and feelings, personalities and incidents. 
But it never envisages and imaginatively 
embodies life in any generous sense of 
the word. It is much occupied with the 
dreary physical phenomena of the lesser 
realism: “‘The cab stopped at a yellow 


house at the corner of a square where 
some shabby bare trees were flecked with 

its of blown paper, bits of paper and 
refuse cluttered inside the round railings 
of each tree. She went up some dirty 
yellow steps and rang the ‘Patients’ ’ bell, 
because she knew she ought not to ring 
the ‘Tradesmen’s.’ A servant not exactly 
dirty, but unattractive, let her into a hall 
painted a dull drab, and floored with 
cocoa-matting, otherwise bare. Then up 
bare stairs to a room where a stout, pale, 
common woman with two warts on her 
face, was drinking tea. It was three 
o’clock. This was the matron. The ma- 
tron soon deposited her in a bedroom, not 
very small, but bare and hard and dusty- 
seeming, and there left her. Alvina sat 
down on her chair, looked at her box op- 
posite her, looked round the uninviting 
room, and smiled to herself. Then she 
rose and went to the window; a very 
dirty window, looking down into a sort of 
well of an area, with other wells rang- 
ing along, and straight opposite like an- 
other reflection another solid range of 
back-premises, with iron stairways and 
horrid little doors and washing and little 
WC.’s and people creeping up and down 
like vermin... . ” 

Just so: but what of it? What of 
Alvina herself, the person whose inmost 
thoughts and emotions, or rather notions 
and impulses, we are asked to share 
through these four hundred pages? At 
the end of the first hundred the chron- 
icler takes us aside and assures us that, 
though so far his story has been com- 
monplace enough, things are to pick up 
later, for the reason that Alvina herself 
is not commonplace: “Ordinary people, 
ordinary fates. But extraordinary peo- 
ple, extraordinary fates. Or else no fate 
at all. The all-to-one-pattern modern sys- 
tem is too much for most extraordinary 
individuals. It justs kills them off or 
throws them disused aside.” After which 
lucid warning, we are ready for any- 
thing; and what follows is a little disap- 
pointing. Alvina, I should say, is as 
ordinary (for a current heroine) as the 
flavoring permits. She is the girl who 
would not be a virgin, though there is 
something chaste about her which she 
despises. She is ashamed of coming back 
clean from her season of scuffling with 
the doctors in a nurses’ training hospital. 
“She wished she were wholly committed. 
She wished she had gone the whole 
length.’”’ Yet when she succumbs to the 
man for whom she has a genuine passion, 
she feels degraded. There is no hap- 
piness in love for her or for him, either 
then in its first wild flowering or later 
under the shelter of marriage. And this 
though for them passion has not waned 
and there has sprung up the bond of mate 
and mate. That Alvina’s Ciccio is an 
Italian peasant is neither here nor there. 
She would be as unhappy with a doctor 
or a duke. Her only fleeting satisfaction 


is in being “able to relax, to submit,” to 
suffer the tyranny of love. There is noth- 
ing else intelligible in life. One may 
break loose, with the Alvinas, from the 
net of social conventions—but what is it 
that breaks loose? “Was Alvina her own 
real self all this time? The mighty ques- 
tion arises upon us, what is one’s own 
real self? It certainly is not what we 
think we are and ought to be.” We are 
the slaves of warring and obscure im- 
pulses; and the Lord have mercy on our 
souls—if we have anything of the sort! 
The more sensitive we are, the more we 
shall suffer. “Horrid,” “horrible,” ‘‘ter- 
rible,’”’ are the writer’s favorite adjec- 
tives. With the outsides of people and 
things we are doomed to become vividly, 
“horribly” familiar; within they are a 
limbeck only. Amy Lowell has just said 
that “‘to consider D. H. Lawrence as im- 
moral: is entirely to misunderstand his 
terrible and pathetic questioning.” 
Agreed; but, on the evidence of this 
book, to consider him a creative genius 
is equally to misunderstand it. To be dis- 
tressing and pathetic is not enough. Mr. 
Lawrence’s American publishers an- 
nounce for early publication a work by 
him, “Psychoanalysis and the Uncon- 
scious’—‘“‘a highly original contribution 
that will shed light on much that is ob- 
scure in the author’s novels and poems.” 
This may be; but a big novel or poem 
can do without that kind of gloss. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Cambridge History of 
American Literature 


THE CAMBRIDGE History oF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by William Peterfield Trent, 
John Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman, Carl 
Van Doren. 4 vols. Vol. I. Colonial and 
Revolutionary Literature. Early National 
Literature: Part I; Vol. II. Early Na- 
tional Literature: Part IJ. Later National 
Literature: Part I; Vol. III. Later Na- 
tional Literature: Part II; Vol. IV. Later 
National Literature: Part II]. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917-1921. 

HE final volumes of “The Cambridge 

. History of American Literature” 
are now out. In form they are a re- 
verse of the ordinary for they are “one 
volume in two,” the pagination running 
consecutively, and the bibliography and 
index for the two coming at the end of 
the fourth. The whole monumental work 
amounts to 2,100 pages, 1,400 of text, 
the rest of bibliography and index. 

It is quite apparent on the surface 
that the work in toto has been an evolv- 
ing one from the start, and that, if the 
editors had it all in hand and faced no 
embarrassment in alteration costs, they 
would doubtless make many changes at 
once. In mere size, for example, the 
middle volume is near enough to a third 
of the whole to demonstrate that the set 
might have fallen into three-volume form 
if the scale of the projected third had 
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not outgrown anticipations. One specu- 
lates with some confidence on the very 
interesting Chapter XXII of Book III 
which happens, but only happens, to be 
also in Volume III. It is on Lincoln. It 
is found after the chapters on the later 
poets, later novelists, later essayists, and 
all the other laters. It defies any theory 
for its orientation in the work as a whole 
as blandly but as finally as Lincoln him- 
self defied classification. It is impossible 
that it could have been foreordained for 
this position, but of course it is more 
important that it should be in the book 
somewhere than that it should merely b 
in the right place. . 

A survey of the work as a whole shows 
that through the first two volumes and 
up to this Lincoln chapter the ‘‘Cam- 
bridge History” is presented as one com- 
posed chronological survey, and that it 
is as nearly an organic whole as group 
projects of this sort can be expected to 
become. Most of this has already been 
more than once reviewed, and the sum of 
the reviews is properly that up to this 
point it is an adequate succession of more 
or less related and codrdinated mono- 
graphs, somewhat uneven in execution, 
variant in plan, and different in effective- 
ness; the chief difference between this 
and certain survey works by single men 
being that it is somewhat more com- 
pendious, and the chief difference be- 
tween this and the aggregate of volumes 
on various periods being that it is some- 
what more organic. 

It is, however, from the Lincoln chap- 
ter on that the chief contribution and the 
chief distinction of the “Cambridge His- 
tory” appears. These later chapters, ten 
in number, abandon the chronological sec- 
tion method, each in turn being a com- 
plete survey of one contributory phase 
in the cultural history of America. They 
include Education, Economists, Scholars, 
Patriotic Songs and Hymns, Oral Litera- 
ture, Popular Bibles, Book Publishers 
and Publishing, The English Language in 
America, Non-English Writings (I. Ger- 
man, French, Yiddish), Non-English 
Writings (II. Aboriginal). They are so 
interesting both for straight reading and 
for reference purposes that one notices 
with surprise the absence of scientists 
side by side with scholars, and the omis- 
sion of chapters on architecture, music, 
and the fine arts, for these four have 
surely as close a relation to the literary 
growth of the country as do certain of 
the others, about which it is a mere ac- 
cident that they are recorded in words 
and so included as literature. The omis- 
sion of the chapters on the arts can be 
understood; the omission of a chapter 
on the scientists can only be deplored. 

Professor Monroe’s chapter on Edu- 
cation, the first of these surveys, dwells 
interestingly on the first approaches of 
early free schooling in Massachusetts 
and the secularization of the Colonial 


schools, which latter he attributes to the 
development of the school textbook, the 
change in the socially dominant profes- 
sion from the clergy to the law, and the 
stress on practical education given by 
such men as Franklin and his followers. 
He points to the essentially American 
nature of the free school, the State uni- 
versity, the woman’s college, and the or- 
ganized aids to adult education. All of 
these reinforce his opening sentence that 
the contribution of America to education 
is in the realm of practical ideas and in- 
stitutions rather than in philosophical 
theory. In his discussion of literary 
treatment of educational themes he al- 
together omits the urbane but searching 
essays of Francis Hopkinson and the 
very illuminating light thrown on early 
nineteenth century New England educa- 
tion by the relevant chapters in Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks”; and in his 
discussion of adult education deals ade- 
quately with the early lyceum but quite 
fails to see the implications of the Chau- 
tauqua movement and its relation to the 
present university summer sessions. 


The chapter on Economists by Profes- 
sor Seligman is distinctly unhistorical 
except as a catalogue raisonné; and in- 
deed the editors so far recognized this 
as to omit any supplementary bibliog- 
raphy at the proper point, since the 
chapter itself consists of little but titles. 

Dr. Wolff’s chapter on Scholars is a 
well-considered survey dealing somewhat 
with early European influences, touching 
on the first effect of foreign university 
scholarship, and dwelling at length, but 
not too much at length, on George Tick- 
nor as the soundest scholar of the Gdét- 
tingen group and the first American to 
achieve permanent international reputa- 
tion. Passing Follen and Felton, one 
misses their more brilliant contemporary 
Agassiz, explains the omission on the 
grounds that he was a scientist, expects 
to find him in his own chapter, and 
laments that the great naturalist seems 
to have fallen between two stools, not 
being treated in the chapter on Scholars, 
and having no chapter into which to fit. 
One misses Lowell too, not treated as a 
successor to Ticknor or a collaborator 
with Norton, surely as important as the 
Lane who ‘‘wore his learning lightly” and 
composed the ballad of “The Lone Fish 
Ball” and a fair rival of the balladist in 
his own composition with Child of “El 
Pescoballo.” The treatment of the suc- 
cessive philologians, etymologists, and 
critics is richly done, the temper of it 
illustrated by the observation about 
Francis J. Child: “Among the unwritten 
works, valde desiderata, of American 
scholarship, books like Norton’s ‘‘On the 
European Power of Italy,” and Gilder- 
sleeve’s “History of Literary Satire,” 
there must surely be counted the Shakes- 
pearean and Chaucerian texts and 
studies which Child did not produce.” 


The discussion of Oral Literature by 
Professor Pound is a tersely stated sur- 
vey chiefly of American balladry from 
the seventeenth century through the 
Seven Years and Revolutionary Wars and 


on to the present day, the chief interest 


being inherent in the present-day sur- 
vivals of genuine old English ballads 
and of published popular ballads of re- 
cent authorship. Professor Pound’s in- 
terpretation of the cowboy ballads made 
available chiefly by Professor Lomax of 
the University of Texas is interesting as 
a legitimate application of her book 
erudition to his collection of material 
from oral sources. The chapter ends 
with a brief mention—less than a discus- 
sion—of the Play-parties which on the 
whole have flourished more in the Ohio 
Valley than farther East, West, or 
South. 


For vivacity of treatment and aggres- . 


sive play of critical judgment Professor 
Riley’s chapter on Popular Bibles carries 
off the palm. It is not likely to endear 
the book to Mormons or Christian 
Scientists, however. Each one of these 
sects is accounted for historically and in- 
terpreted critically. Thus: “The year 
1830 was a time not only of religious 
revivalism but of popular excitement 
about hidden treasures, the wonders of 


‘the West, and the origin of the Indians. 


Where were Captain Kidd’s_ buried 
chests? What had become of the Spanish 
booty? Who were the lost Ten Tribes 
of Israel? These were live questions, 
and they met with various answers. So 
there sprang up a host of ‘money dig- 
gers,’ of seekers for the old Spanish trail, 
and even of speculators, like Lewis and 
Clark, who considered that the Red Man 
had an ancient and a sacred lineage. All 
this furnished the setting for the finding 
of the ‘Gold Bible,’ written, ag is claimed, 
by the hand of Mormon about 300 A. D., 
hid in the hill Cumorah in New York 
State, and found by Joseph Smith, Jr., 
‘in these latter days.’” With this in- 
troduction one would hardly expect a 
reverent investigation of the Mormon 
Scriptures and one is prepared for the 
final dictum that ‘the Mormon literature 


up to the death of its founder belongs to _ 


the literature of disguise; after that 
event largely to the literature of ex- 
posure.” The treatment of “Science and 


Health” is no less decisive. “As The Book . 


of Mormon was an historical romance, 
a remote example of the Gothic school in 
the American wildwoods, so the book of 
Science and, Health (1875) marks the 
last ripple of the wave of romanticism, 
a piece of sickly subjectivism, belonging 
to that morbid type of transcendentalism 
which Emerson called the Saturnalia or 
excess of faith, wanting the restraining 
grace of common sense.” The most sig- 
nificant contention in the analysis of this 
work is that its essential inspirers were 
the Shaker seeress, Mother Ann Lee, the 
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magnetic Dr. Quimby of Portland, 
Maine, and Bronson Alcott, ‘“sower of 
transcendental wild oats.’”’ Of these Al- 
cott is made the chief inspirer, though 
Christian Science is characterized as 
transcendentalism gone mad. Professor 
Riley’s observations seem well grounded. 
His method, however, is more nearly that 
of controversy than of criticism. 


The chapter on Book Publishers and 
Publishing is contributed by Professor 
Bradsher, whose first excursion in this 
field was his admirable dissertation on 
Mathew Carey. He traces the history of 
publishing from the pioneer position of 
Cambridge and Boston in the early seven- 
teenth century to the preéminence of 
Philadelphia in pre-Revolutionary days 
and the emergence of Carey, the first 
great publisher. It appears that “peace- 
ful penetration” had a very early start 
with the house founded by Christopher 
Saur, the oldest extant publishing firm in 
the United States, and with the extraor- 
dinary fact that up to 1830 German print- 
ing was carried on at forty-seven points 
in the United States. In view of the 
traditionally conservative attitude to- 
ward the novel and the drama it is some- 
what surprising to know that in 1744 
three different editions of Richardson’s 
“Pamela” were printed in America, and 
that in 1761 the redoubtable Hugh Gaine 
of New York printed no less than twenty- 
two plays. Professor Bradsher’s treat- 
ment of the nineteenth century very 
properly lays much stress on the rivalry 
for American attention of English and 
American writings, and points to the 
transition period from 1820, when only 
thirty per cent. of our publications were 
by native authors, to 1856, when the pro- 
portion had risen to eighty per cent. A 
well compacted statement on the history 
of international copyright is followed by 
a discussion of publishing in the South, 
by mention of authors’ earnings, the con- 
centration of publishing activities, and 
the total bulk of the business which for 
the last year given amounted to over 
$108,000,000 as the total value of book 
and job printing. 

The impossibility of making such a 
work as the “Cambridge History” up to 
date, even at the time of publication, is 
suggested by the bibliography for Pro- 
fessor Ayres’s chapter on the English 
language in America in which occurs the 
significant entry, “Mencken, H. L. The 
American Language. 1919 (Appeared 
after this chapter was in type)”. Pro- 
fessor Ayres’s discussion is an historic 
justification of the difference between 
English as written in America and Eng- 
lish as written in various parts of Eng- 
land, with a discussion of American pro- 
nunciation but, odd to relate, almost no 
discussion of American diction and 
idiom. The chapter might well have 
spared some of its rather hortatory sug- 
gestions on how to improve American 
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MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


By Lord Bryce 


Former Ambassador to the United States 
Author of ‘‘The American Commonwealth’’ 


A monumental comparative study of the evolution of popular institu- 
tions, their workings in six representative democracies, and a general 
casting up accounts at a time when democracy is on the carpet. Not 
just a significant contribution to constitutional history for the use of 
scholars, but a book so fresh and vigorous in its style and so broad in its 
treatment that it will appeal to the whole reading public. First large 
edition sold on publication. Second now ready. 2 volumes, $10.50 


NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS 


THE MAN WHO DID THE RIGHT THING 


By Sir Harry Johnston 
Author of “The Gay-Dombeys,” “Mrs. Warren's Daughter,” etc. 


Africa’s sinister beauty, Lucy Baines’ fresh English prettiness, and 
Sibyl Grayburn’s sophisticated charm, all complicate the romance of 
Roger Brentham, “the man who did the right thing.” $2.50 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE 
By Mary Briarly 


A story of the freedom of the modern American woman and the uses 
she makes of that freedom in her work and her love. $2.25 


TERRY: A TALE OF THE HILL PEOPLE 
By Lt.-Col. C. G. Thompson 


Our own Philippines, with their ferocious hill tribes, are the scene 
of this exciting story of a young American Captain. $2.00 


MY SOUTH SEA SWEETHEART 


By Beatrice Grimshaw 
Author of “The Terrible Island” 


A strange romance of love and treasure in the South Seas. 


THE GOLDEN WINDMILL 


By Stacy Aumonier 
Author of “One After Another” 


The delicate and difficult craft of the short story is one Aumonier 
loves, and in this volume he has lived up to the fine traditions of his 
masters. Here are the compact form, the color, the unity of impression 
we demand of a short story, and in addition something of Mr. Aumonier’s 
very vivid self, with’ his intense feeling for the dignity, poignancy, and 
humor of life, $2.00 


$2.00 


For sale at all booksellers or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Publishers 64-66 FIFTH AVENUE New York 
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pronunciation and have made a cor- 
responding increase as to the facts which 
mark the difference between American 
words and word-usages and those in Eng- 
land. 

The last section in the whole work is 
a fourfold discussion of non-English 
writings in America, and with a singu- 
lar and paradoxical pertinence this ac- 
count of our transplanted culture and 
literature ends where any other such 
history would have to begin—with a 
brief comment upon aboriginal songs, 
myths, and legends. 

PERCY H. BOYNTON 


De Coster’s Flemish Legends 


FremisH Lrcenps. By Charles de Coster. 
Translated from the French by Harold 
Taylor. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

CHARLES DE COSTER’S VLAAMSCHE VERTELSELS. 
Uit het Fransch in het Vlaamsch overgezet 
door Styn Streuvels. Amsterdam: L. J. 
Veen. 

NCLE REMUS has a story about a 

dissolute blacksmith who evades the 
death summons twice by means of 
charms which he gets from the devil, the 
charmed instruments which are brought 
into play being a chair and a sledge- 
hammer. When at last the blacksmith 
dies and appears at the gates of Hell, 
the devil refuses him admittance, fear- 
ing that the intrepid fellow might cause 
trouble there. Neither can he prevail 
upon Saint Peter to let him in through the 
gate of heaven. ‘“Sence dat day de 
blacksmif bin sorter huv-rin ’roun’ ’twix’ 
de heavens en de ye’th, en dark nights 
he shine out so fokes call ’im Jacky-my 
lantum.” 

Apart from the Ovidian touch at the 
end, which seems to be a bit of darkie 
folklore, this story is told with the same 
or similar details in widely distant parts 
of Europe. Mr. Nelson Collins, in a letter 
to the Nation of June 17, 1915, drew 
attention to the analogy between Uncle 
Remus’ “Jacky-My-Lantern” and a Nea- 
politan legend as retold by Prosper 
Mérimée in 1829. The last of the four 
legends which De Coster refashioned 
from tales still current among the Flem- 
ish country people is another version of 
the blacksmith who outwitted death or 
the devil. De Coster was not a mere re- 
hearser of the humble narrators’ simple 
style. His Flemish legends are no phono- 
graphic records of old wives’ tales as he 
had heard them told at a country fire- 
side. He handled them as he handled the 
popular story of Ulenspiegel, which he 
expanded into an historical novel con- 
trasting the pageantry and the terror of 
life in Flanders under the tyrannical rule 
of the king of Spain. Ulenspiegel, the 
buffoon of the chapbooks, became by the 
grace of De Coster the embodiment of the 
Flemish nation. Smetse Smee, the dare- 
devil blacksmith of the legend, is an 


avatar of that heroic Ulenspiegel, an 
avenger, as he, of his people’s wrongs. 
Three times Smetse Smee is summoned 
on behalf of Satan, and each time the 
summoner is a devil who, when he was 
in the flesh, made himself hated in 
Flanders as a tormentor of its people. 
The first is Jacob Hessels, the notorious 
persecutor of heretics, the second is the 
bloody Duke of Alva, the last the king 
of Spain, Philip II. When he has pre- 
vailed upon the king, by a clever device, 
to creep into a sack which he has got 
ready for his punishment, all the 
hammers and bars in the smithy, wielded 
by Smetse and his workmen, fall upon 
him, and each blow is accompanied by 
their voices reciting the crime which it 
avenges: 

This is for our broken charters and our 

privileges violated despite thine oath, for thou 
wast perjuror. This is for the innocent Mar- 
quess of Berg-op-Zoom, whom thou poisoned 
ieee DLISOl a eet Or thou wert poisoner of 
bodies. This is for the false witnesses paid by 
thee, and they promise to ennoble whomever 
would kill Prince William for money, for thou 
wert poisoner of souls. This is for the Duke 
of Alva, for the Counts of Egmont and Hoorn, 
for all our poor dead, for our merchants who 
went off to enrich England and Germany, for 
thou wast death and ruin to our land. 
In this way the timeless fairytale, that 
nomad of literature, received an habita- 
tion and a date. De Coster’s greatest 
achievement in this manner so peculiarly 
his own is the third of these legends, 
the story of the cruel Sir Halewyn. An 
old Flemish folksong of less than thirty 
couplets supplied the framework for this 
grandiose novel of mediaeval Flanders, 
a tragic fairy tale in a setting of impos- 
ing realism. 

French was the language of this lover 
of the Flemings and their legendary lore. 
“If they were translated into Flemish,” 
said M. Emile Deschanel of De Coster’s 
Legends, “they would doubtless be taken 
for the original work.” They have since 
appeared in a Flemish rendering by Styn 
Streuvels, the greatest living prosewriter 
of Flanders. The succulence, the lus- 
ciousness of these “Vlaamsche Vertel- 
sels,” in which they equal the original, 
are almost lost in the English transla- 
tion. Mr. Taylor is not to blame for 
this. He performed a most difficult task 
with accuracy and artistic feeling, wisely 
avoiding the ambition to reproduce that 
picturesque idiom, moulded on the lan- 
guage of Rabelais, of which only De 
Balzac and De Coster knew the secret. 
Styn Streuvels, a consummate master of 
the plastic word, whose literary language 
is a composite idiom of various periods of 
Flemish speech, possessed the talent and 
the instrument required for the produc- 
tion of a copy which might be taken for 
the model. In Streuvels’ version of “Les 
Fréres de la Bonne Trogne,” ‘The 
Brotherhood of the Cheerful Counte- 
nance” as it is called in the English trans- 
lation, the Rabelaisian joie de vivre of 


the story evokes a jubilant response from 
the racy speech of Flanders. Love of 
the joys of life and love of his Flemish 
country are the leading motives that run 
through the music of this prose. Inspired 
by these De Coster gained for himself 
a place among Belgium’s immortals, as 
his hero, the blacksmith, a place in the 
heavenly paradise. Said Smetse Smee to 
My Lord Jesus: 


My Lord, I have always labored with a good 
heart, hated idleness and melancholy, loved joy 
and merriment, sung gladly, and drunk with 
thankfulness the bruinbier which came to me 
from you. 

This is good, Smetse, but it is not enough. 

My Lord, answered the smith, I thrashed as 
soundly as I could the wicked ghosts of Jacob 
Hessels, the Duke of Alva, and Philip, King 


of Spain. 
Smetse, said My Lord Jesus, this is very 
good. I grant thee leave to enter my Paradise. 


A. J. BARNOUW 


Drama 
“The Trial of Joan of Arc’”’ 


and ‘‘Aucassin and 
Nicolette’’ 


ISS ANGLIN is so much the heart 

of the entertainment at the Shu- 

bert Theatre that I shall shorten my pre- 
liminary comments on the play by M. 
Emile Moreau which Miss Astrid Argyll 
has rendered into respectable English. 
Like most feudal plays, it is a little dull, 
and, like most French feudal plays, it 
is a little brighter than its English coun- 
terparts. It adopts the not unoriginal 
and not ineffective plan of giving Joan 
absolute ascendency in Acts II and III 
and of keeping her off the stage alto- 
gether in Acts I and IV. This is fitting 
for a woman whose power over the ages 
has grown in the measure of their re- 
cession from her presence. It is fitting 
likewise for a play in which Joan is 
the protagonist while the respondent or 
antagonist is the entire body of venal, 
brutal, cringing, huckstering French and 
English official life which encloses and 
enmeshes the heroic girl. On this side 
the play has an interest for the philos- 
opher which it is not quite vital, not 
quite dramatic, enough to convert into 
an interest for the normal human being. 
That interest lies in the grim perception 
of the power of disinterestedness and 
sincerity to educe from their surround- 
ings everything which in greed and 


fraud and lust for blood offers the most. 


palpable and poignant contrast to them- 
selves. What is that marvelous polarity 
which draws the one Judas in Hebrew 
history, not only into the same age and 
generation, but likewise into immediate 
and intimate companionship, with the 


Christ? Or ought we rather to say that. 


the Judas in that history is perpetual, 
but becomes vital to the spirit and visible 
to the sense only in the illumination of 
the Cross? What ever our answer be, 
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it remains true that a great renown is 
often, so to speak, a rendezvous for in- 
famies. 

We now come to Miss Anglin, mis- 
tress of the scene, dominating it so 
thoroughly indeed that the two acts in 
which she is before our eyes on the stage 
have almost the effect of two prolonged 
soliloquies. Her garb is black and male; 
she keeps to the front and centre of the 
stage, and she acts with science, force, 
and versatility. One might quarrel a 
little with her idea—or is it M. Moreau’s 
idea?—of Joan’s character. Two things 
impress the common mind in Joan of 
Arc, her rusticity and the passion in her 
faith. Miss Anglin’s Joan has not a 
particle of rusticity and is not con- 
spicuous for religious exaltation. We are 
quite sure that a really rustic Joan, like 
Le Page’s in the Metropolitan Museum, 
would be abashed in the presence of a 
namesake with the ease, fluency, alac- 
rity, and power of retort displayed by 
Miss Anglin in the second act. We are 
twice told that she can not read; we know 
better. The whole point of M. Moreau’s 
second act is her victory in debate; for 
Joan of Are such a victory is frivolous. 
Between them, M. Moreau and Miss 
Anglin have very nearly made her clever, 
and cleverness seems as unrelated to Joan 
of Arc as suppleness to Abraham Lincoln 
or civility to Jesus Christ. I grant that 
Joan is sometimes rarely innocent, for 
example, in the beautifully pellucid utter- 
ance of the delicately simple phrase— 
“by the spring, yes.” It is indeed a 


_ double-distilled innocence, and one asks 
a little fretfully, “Where did Joan find 


the still?” <A filtered, a quintessential, 


_ innocence is an artificial product. In 
_ emotion nothing real is chemically pure. 


The mark of reality in innocence is a 


| slight but decisive admixture of other 


things, a just perceptible dulling or 


_ abrasion of its primitive smoothness and 


lustre, in a word, the concession to ex- 
perience. In other parts of the por- 
trayal that concession was only too gen- 
erous. 

She is a curiously imperious being, 
this lowly peasant girl. She begins the 


_ second act by demanding with authority 
| the removal of her chains; she ends the 


second act by waving the convoy of 


_ torturers disdainfully aside; she begins 
| another act by chastising impertinence 


with a buffet. 
ized his saint. 


In the third act we have a modified, a 
less commanding, Joan; she is here an 
excitable woman, yielding impulsively in 
a terror-stricken moment to an abject 
shrinking from the flames, and signing 
_a recantation which, on the redescent of 

the celestial messages, she instantly and 
scornfully abjures. The part is acted 
well—almost too well, and almost too ob- 
_ viously acted. Miss Anglin in the course 
of a long experience has stored her 


M. Moreau has human- 
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arsenal with edged and jeweled weapons 
for the presentation of indignation, grief, 
and fear. She hands these weapons one 
by one to Joan of Arc. The gift is 
princely, but is it wise? Could the un- 
taught girl have found these weapons in 
Domremy? ©The resources of such a 
Joan would be small; so much the keener 
the challenge to the actress. To do much 
with much is something; the higher and 
the harder enterprise is to do much with 
little. Miss Anglin’s Joan might have 
found an example in a preceding de- 
liverer, the young David, and, in con- 
tempt of helmet and coat-of-mail, have 
felled the Philistine with the slingstones 
from the brook. 

There is a moment indeed when Miss 
Anglin’s Joan does resort to the sling- 
stone, when she becomes both simple 
and inspired, and the audience was right 
in selecting the final tableau of the third 
act for the removal of every barrier to 
the spontaneity of its applause. Joan, 
restored to faith and strength, stands in 
the centre of the stage, a rapt, dark 
figure, one hand lifted skyward, the other 
dropped with a certain vivid emphasis 
toward earth. The hands are touchingly 
rigid, like child’s hands in an early pic- 
ture, like doll’s hands; and this effect, 
which might seem to go too far, goes 
really just far enough. It is perfectly 
done, and it brings home to us what Miss 
Anglin’s very powers and accomplish- 
ments have elsewhere more or less con- 
cealed—the immeasurable pathos of rap- 
tures so profound in hearts so ignorant 
in a world so base. 

“Aucassin and Nicolette’ in the An- 
drew Lang version was acted not long 
since in the Thirty-Ninth Street Theatre 
for the benefit of the children of devas- 
tated France. The setting was minia- 
ture, the actors were children, and the 
mixture of the romantic, the pictorial, 
and the infantine in the staging and act- 
ing was agreeable. Childhood loves 
form, and a pretty childish formality was 
aimed at and partly secured in the 
squares of the picture-puzzle scenery and 
an utterance as measured as the ticks 
of a clock. The effect as of lilies in 
moonlight which marks the novel in the 
irresistible Old-French was naturally 
lost; the impalpable was replaced by a 
checkerboard. But this untruth was 
practically harmless. When an original 
is left so far behind as to be left virtually 
out of sight, a new allegiance takes the 
place of the old, and the sense of de- 
fection or departure vanishes. Two en- 
gaging children acted as chorus to the 
little drama, and sat on the stage in true 
Greek style during the progress of an 
action which included combats about as 
formidable as those of the lion and the 
unicorn on the bottom of a dinner-plate. 
What more could one ask—in china- 
painting? 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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Music 
Some Pianists of the Day 


O mad has been the recent course 

of symphony that it has not been 
easy—it has been impossible—to say 
much in these columns of the pianists. 
Yet they, too, have been busier than 
usual in the past few months. 

I used to swear by the admired Car- 
reno, the Venezuelan wonder who was 
once described by our lost leader, 
Huneker, as the Valkyrie of the piano. 
She stirred me more than Paderewski in 
his prime by her romantic fire, her 
charm, her touch, her tone. And even 
when, not long before she died, she came 
to us in a strange, chastened mood, I 
loved her poetry, her tenderness, her new 
reticence. She has bequeathed much of 
her artistry and charm to that gifted 
virtuous Guiomar Novaes. The appear- 
ance here, at Aeolian Hall, of that en- 
chantress was one of the events of this 
full season. She played Busoni’s ar- 
rangement of a Bach Chaconne with real 
authority. The same authority dis- 
tinguished her fine performances of 
Chopin’s Sonata in B minor and of the 
contrasted, ever-changing whimsical epi- 
sodes in Schumann’s “Carnival”. Her 
reading of an ably made transcription 
of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Scherzo amazed one by its delicate, 
rhythmic grace, its gossamer lightness, 
its dexterity. I liked her best of all 
when she played two short works of 
Albeniz, his ‘“Evocation” and _ his 
“Triana”. The capricious fancies of 
Albeniz seemed to suit her style, her 
mood. And this is natural. She is a 
South American. - 

Within a year, unless my ears deceive 
me strangely, Novaes has lost something 
—just a little—of the quality of which 
one thinks as purely feminine. She has 
more breadth and power than formerly. 
And here and there, or so it seemed to 
me, she slightly strained and overem- 
phasized some passages. But she is still 
romantic even to a fault, and she has 
not lost her beguiling eloquence. No 
pianist of the day appeals to me with 
quite her charm, her poetry, her sure- 
ness. 

Godowsky’s magic is more cerebral. A 
master of technique, a great musician, 
he either lacks, or does not care to show, 
emotion in his readings of the works he 
plays. He scorns—or so he says—to 
make his points by foisting his own ‘‘per- 
sonality” on that of this or that com- 
poser. He tries to give us each com- 
poser’s meanings, avoiding all that 
smacks of mere sensationalism. But now 
and then, while he contents our minds, he 
leaves our hearts a trifle cold, not deeply 
stirred. 

Rachmaninoff, of course, like all the 
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pianists of high rank we know to-day, 
has technique and a host of other assets 
at his finger tips. He has emotion, too, 
and makes his piano sing. Some may 
prefer him to all rival players. But I 
get much more joy out of Novaes. 

In Harold Bauer we find taste and 
skill, assurance, ease, with breadth of 
style, and poise and other things. 
Grainger has graces of a dozen kinds. 
Hofmann has strength and rhythmic 
sense and tone. But Hofmann appeals 
much more to the brain than to the soul. 
He seems to sit outside the master works 
he plays, translating them, indeed, but not 
with ecstasy. A master, I admit, in cer- 
tain ways. And yet I know I would much 
rather hear Novaes. 

If there is anyone who affects me as 
she does, it is Gabrilowitsch. His quali- 
ties, however, are not nearly so emo- 
tional as hers. Among them are dis- 
tinction, clearness, elegance, and a com- 
mand of technique which enables him 
to keep a perfect balance in the interpre- 
tation of the most complex music. You 
may have seen Gabrilowitsch conduct the 
Detroit Symphony this spring. In that 
case you must have been struck by his at- 
tractive manner. It is the manner of 
a man who has not only real authority, 
but something more, a habit of refine- 
ment, of good breeding, in short—cul- 
ture. 

One is impressed by his refinement 
when he plays; by his avoidance of all 
needless tricks and gestures; by his ap- 
parently complete and fine control of his 
resources, both expressive and repres- 
Sive, by his serenity, which does not ex- 
clude sympathy. The piano was not 
meant for public uses. Its right place 
always seems to me the studio. But 
when Gabrilowitsch interprets piano 
music, he makes it intimate. One almost 
fancies one is in a little group, like that 
which in a well-known picture is seen 
gathered round the august form of 
Beethoven. When I am listening to a 
pianist in a concert hall, I sometimes feel 
the presence of the audience painfully. 
The hall seems much too large for piano 
music. There are too many persons near 
me to allow me to enjoy the music 
quietly. 

You may not share my feelings in this 
matter. You may love great crowds. 
You may find joy in being one of a vast 
mass moved by a masterpiece. Well, I 
would always rather be alone, or hidden 
in a chosen tiny group. 

And, for that reason, I feel thankful 
to Gabrilowitsch. He gives me the 
illusion I desire. It was not selfishness 
but the esthetic sense that led King 
Ludwig to have no one with him when he 
first heard “Parsifal”. We can not now- 
adays do as King Ludwig did. But some 
of us must wish we had King Ludwig’s 
power. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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~“CYHOULD the German Government 


take this course, this Government 
will consider bringing the matter to 
the attention of the Allied Govern- 


_ ments in a manner acceptable to them 


' speedily be resumed.” 
which we have put in italics, in Sec- 


that negotiations may 
The word 


in order 


retary Hughes’ reply to the German 


_appeal requesting the United States 


Government to act as umpire in the 


_ reparations question, has not received 
as much attention as it deserves. Mr. 
Hughes’ note by no means commits 


the United States Government to act- 
ing as a medium of communication 
between Germany and the Allies, 
either in the capacity of a “messenger 
‘boy” or in any other capacity. The 
-question whether it will do so or not 
is seen, when the note is carefully 
‘read, to turn upon two points. Our 
Government will act only in case two 
,conditions are satisfied: First, that 


| 
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the German proposal is, in the judg- 
ment of our Government, of a char- 
acter entitling it to consideration, and 
secondly, that it can be brought to 
the attention of the Allied Govern- 
ments in a manner acceptable to them. 
To intervene at all, and in any way, 
is of course a very delicate matter ; 
but the mere suggestion of the pos- 
sibility of playing some kind of part 
in the case need not fill our souls with 
alarm. If the German proposal is as 
big an advance over what was offered 
at London as some reports indicate, 
its transmittal by our, Government, 
with a note suggesting simply that it 
might form a basis for further ne- 
gotiation, could hardly operate as a 
very disturbing factor in the situa- 
tion. 


| Free and negotiation are so ha- 

bitually thought of as opposites 
that probably nearly everybody 
thinks of the preparations for the 
occupation of the Ruhr Valley, and 
similar coercive steps, as inimical to 
the prospects of a settlement of the 
reparation question. But this is one 
of those cases, by no means infre- 
quent,in which an habitual association 
of ideas leads us astray. So far from 
precluding negotiations, it is possible, 
and indeed highly probable, that the 
imminence of severe compulsion, or 
the actual carrying out of the coercive 
measures, is the one thing that can 
bring about real negotiation—nego- 
tiation that will not end in futility. 
The terms demanded by the Allies 
may be heavier than they ought to be, 
but certainly they have thus far not 
been pressed with a heavy hand. 
Germany has been going on in her 
own way, debating in leisurely fash- 
ion what she is willing to do, what she 
is able to do, what is right and what 
is wrong, what is politic and what is 
impolitic. This process has got to be 


FIFTEEN CENTS 
brought to an end, and it is high time 
that it should be brought to an end 
now. There is much more likelihood 
not only of yielding on her part, but 
even of reasonable concessions on the 
part of the Allies, if it be understood 
on all sides that the time for groping 
on the one hand, and recalcitrancy on 
the other, is past, and that what is 
now going to be transacted is real 
business. 


[eee expedients are 

characteristic of many attempts to 
modify the application of economic 
law by tariff legislation. Thus may 
be classed the exchange valuation 
proposed in the tariff bill now before 
Congress. This proposal is that in 
estimating the value of goods for the 
levying of ad valorem duties in the 
currency of the country of their 
origin, such currency shall be reck- 
oned at not less than one-third of its 
normal exchange value. This provi- 
sion is one that not only rests upon an 
arbitrary perversion of facts, but 
would effectively shut out of our mar- 
kets precisely those weaker European 
countries which we are most inter- 
ested to see reéstablish normal eco- 
nomic life, through a resumption of 
trade, by subjecting them to an un- 
bearable exchange discrimination. 
Only by encouraging the export of 
their products is there hope of en- 
abling them to get out of the quick- 
sands of currency inflation. The in- 
dications are that the sober second 
thought of Congress will eliminate 
this vicious proposal. 


M® HARDING, having brought his 

golf score down to a respectable 
average, plans to take up tennis. 
Each game has its distinctive use for 
the statesman. Golf is deliberative, 
philosophical, having an ideal to be 
striven for, with just enough attain- 
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ment of it (a par hole now and then) 
to keep the ideal alive, and not too 
much attainment (the player being a 
statesman) to imply that the millen- 
nium can be ushered in overnight— 
thus excellent preparation for map- 
ping out, say, Far Eastern policies, 
an association of nations, amend- 
ments to the Constitution, plans to 
rejuvenate American liberty, and 
sportsmanlike ways of dealing with 
Congress. Tennis is lightning-fast, 
or may be, requiring quick, sure de- 
cisions. Finesse and practical ex- 
pediency it most inculcates, and is 
best suited to polishing off a wily ad- 
versary. Is it not significant that 
President Harding turns to tennis 
just as the question of what to do 
about Germany is referred to him? 


| is right that the Senate’s con- 
firmation of the President’s nomi- 
nation of Brig.-Gen. Clarence R. Ed- 
wards should be determined by a 
study of his military record. But as 
Secretary Weeks has himself urged 
the Senate to confirm the appoint- 
ment, ex-Secretary Baker’s opposi- 
tion can hardly have rested on very 
solid ground. Overseas General Ed- 
wards had the warm admiration of 
men in his command, and at home, 
especially in New England, public 
feeling has run high over a supposed 
injustice suffered. If an officer of his 
attainments has been the victim of 
politics, the Senate should promptly 
make amends; if there is something 
in the record which properly prevents 
promotion, the public should be so in- 
formed, and in such a way that it will 
not harbor doubts. 


WOMAN, Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, has outdone all other 
“liberals” in having provoked a re- 
buke from John Haynes Holmes by 
her all too liberal sentiments. As re- 
ported, she was highly pleased that 
Haywood had escaped the net of jus- 
tice and was probably now so placed 
that he could try to “bore in from 
without and help us.” This was too 
much for Dr. Holmes, who contrasted 
Haywood’s -conduct with the honor- 
able conduct of Debs when off on 
parole. Haywood himself need not 
be too much blamed for attempting 


to outwit the courts, since his action 
undoubtedly squares with I. W. W. 
principles. As for Mrs. Blatch, if 
she was taking this opportunity to 
announce her acceptance of the creed 
of that organization, well and good. 
We shall know hereafter where to 
place her. One of her statements, 
however, seems to imply that she 
meant nothing so definite. ‘Every 
sensible comrade believes that too 
many of our leaders are in jail now,” 
she said; by which she probably in- 
ferred that they were political prison- 
ers, to whom clemency should be 
shown, and not transgressors of the 
law. This is, indeed, a “liberal” read- 
ing of the situation. 


ee tone of the letters received by 

Representative John Hill of Mis- 
souri, who has introduced a bill for a 
blanket repeal of the Volstead law, is 
such as to cause serious reflections. 
Even those writers who approve the 
Kighteenth Amendment are _ con- 
vinced that the Volstead act not only 
excites to lawlessness, but was itself 
engineered by intimidation. Mr. Hill 
is congratulated on being a man who 
“can not be bought when it comes to 
the selling of public interests,” and 
upon having the “moral courage” to 
express his real opinion. There can 
be no question as to the existence of 
a widespread feeling that the Anti- 
Saloon League has worked in devious 
ways to get its will. Whatever the 
upshot of scattered attempts to re- 
peal the Volstead act, it is of the 
greatest moment, if our respect for 
the laws of the land is not to be seri- 
ously impaired, not only that our 


. political representatives should record 


their votes on such large questions 
untrammeled, but that the public 
should feel certain that this is really 
happening. 


N the British miners’ conference of 

Friday, April 22, a resolution was 
carried expressing complete confi- 
dence in Mr. Frank Hodges and the 
executive for the way in which they 
had conducted the miners’ case so 
far. This is unexpected news after 
the recent disavowal of Mr. Hodges 
by his colleagues on the executive. 
But the miners have since arrived at 


the conclusion that the break in the 
Triple Alliance was not caused by 
their refusal to attend—as Mr. 
Hodges had promised they would— 
another meeting with the mine own- 
ers for the discussion of wages only. 
The real cause of the sudden with- 
drawal of the railwaymen and trans- 
port workers, the miners’ resolution 
declares, can only be looked for in the 
character and structure of the Triple 
Alliance. In their excusable desire 
to exculpate themselves, the miners, 
we believe, have involuntarily hit 
upon the truth. Not in the structure, 
however, but only in the character, of 
the Triplice was the cause of its 
weakness. An organization formed, 
in the opinion of some of its founders 
at any rate, for the purpose of en- 
abling labor to prescribe its will to 
the country by threatening direct ac- 
tion and starvation, is' doomed to 
failure by reason of its fundamental 
iniquity. 


sf pee Allies have agreed to maintain 

an attitude of neutrality during 
the hostilities between the Greeks and 
Turks in Asia Minor, Mr. Lloyd 
George announced in the House of 
Commons on April 18. He did not 
call it a “strict” neutrality. The 
omission of any qualifying adjective 
suggests a neutrality of a very flexi- 
ble, elastic nature, such as may be 
made to serve the purposes of inter- 
vention, if circumstances should re- 
quire it. So long as the war remains 
in its present stationary stage, with- 
out a definite victory for either party, 
it does not require much abnegation 
on the part of the Allies to persist in 
their pretense of disinterestedness. 
But it must be clever camouflage 
which will keep this semblance of 
neutrality if the Greeks should rout 
the Nationalist forces and march 
upon the city of Constantine. 


gee three great European Allies 

have so far been estopped by cer- 
tain old engagements to Japan from 
formal acceptarice of the principles 
published by Secretary Hughes in his 
Yap note. Japan must certainly 
sooner or later yield on the Yap issue; 
if she would do it at once, she would 
be rendering a great service to the 
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world. It is generally understood 
that full development of our Admin- 
istration’s foreign policy waits upon 
acceptance of the principles so vig- 
orously set forth in the Yap note; 
and it is also confidently expected 
that such acceptance would be fol- 
lowed by cordial participation of our 
Government in a European settle- 
ment. 
| ee plight of Austria has deeply 
. engaged the sympathy of France 
and Britain, but the French and Brit- 
ish Governments have not been able 
to find the money for a loan, and Brit- 
ish and French private bankers are 
apparently not sufficiently impressed 
by the security offered to be willing 
to lend on reasonable terms, if at all. 
The Financial Committee of the 
League have been trying to work out 
a scheme for Austria’s salvation, but 
apparently have not succeeded; a 
very dispiriting fact, for one of the 
best things that ever came out of the 
League was the Ter Meulen project 
for the economic rehabilitation of 
Europe. An Austrian envoy is now 
in Washington trying to negotiate a 
loan as soon as peace becomes tech- 
nically a fact. One can not but wish 
him success. Union with Germany 
would doubtless be of great material 
benefit to Austria, but would prob- 
ably damn her spiritually and artis- 
tically; and that would be a very 
great loss to the world. Herr Stinnes 
is understood to have bought up most 
of the Austrian newspapers, which he 
uses to spread pro-German propa- 
ganda. He probably engineered the 
arrangements for a plebiscite in the 
Tyrol on April 24, on the question of 
union with Germany. The Austrian 
Government forbade such a plebiscite, 


and France has protested against -it. — 


It remains to be seen what the final 
outcome will be. Are the Austrians, 
as some believe, too amiable to 
give trouble; or, as others say, is a 
political explosion of the highest or- 
der to be expected at any moment in 
Austria? 


ee Lenin is under continuous 
fire from those fanatics who 
fiercely resent his new compromise 
policy: illustrated by concessions of 


coal and iron to the Germans, of oil 
to the British, of timber to Ameri- 
cans, and by the proposal to denation- 
alize industry and trade in order to 
allure foreign capital. Fanaticism 
makes the best soldiers, but is a kittle 
element in domestic policy. The Bol- 
shevists are too few to afford intes- 
tine quarrels. O ye Intransigents, 
put your faith in Lenin! One respects 
your grim, uncompromising spirit, 
but Lenin is right. A great deal of 
finesse and trucking with infidels will 
be necessary before the world dicta- 
torship of the proletariat shall have 
been achieved. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS is the 

outcome of the movies. That 
they would provide an open sesame 
for children was to be expected and 
that little mushroom actresses would 
blossom out in costliest furs and 
jewels, with limousines as their fairy 
coaches, was not unforeseen. But the 
potency of the magic is completely 
proved by the effect of this life upon 
“society.” Jaded fashion revives at 
the approach of screen stars in the 
home, in the clubs, at exclusive balls. 
And to this is added the thrilling 
prospect of some of society’s leaders 
on the screen. Let all parties to this 
pretty fairyland beware: They are 
using the most effective means to 
make the magic vanish. A mingling 
of fashion and screen stars leaves 
nothing to be desired—a condition 
which puts the wishing-ring out of 
business. Yet perhaps the mingling 
is to be only momentary, serving 
merely to show that magic does still 
exist. 


M°st impressive to persons eager 

to be impressed with that kind 
of thing is the statement of the 
growth of labor unions in Soviet Rus- 
sia recently made by the American 
organ of the Bolshevik Government. 
As against 345 labor unions, with 
645,000 members, in 1917, says this 
organ, there were 4,483 unions, with 
more than 5,000,000 members, in the 
first half of 1920. In Petrograd 
alone the number of unionists had 
advanced from 43,300 to 432,296, “an 
increase of 1,000 per cent.” The 
computation of the rate of increase 


is a bit shaky from a strictly mathe- 
matical point of view, but we leave 
that as a minor matter. One can not 
avoid, however, a touch of amuse- 
ment at the enumeration as labor 
unionists of well-nigh one-half of the 
present estimated population of Pe- 
trograd. The figures, like those of 
the vote for members of the Moscow 
Soviet a few months ago, prove too 
much. What is happening, under the 
system of the ‘nationalization’ of 
trade unions, is a mere paper enroll- 
ment of groups by real or assumed 
occupations. That any considerable 
number of those so enrolled can have 
a sense of common membership in a 
body even remotely resembling a 
trade union is of course preposterous. 
The few who do, at any time, nourish 
that notion and give it expression in 
efforts to obtain what they think due 
them in the matter of wages, hours, 
and conditions are quickly and mer- | 
cilessly brought to a sense of their 
error. The Russian trade union, as 
an autonomous body concerned with 
the common welfare of its members, 
has passed. What is left of it is, in 
the official terminology, an “organ of 
the state’; and the meaning of that 
euphemistic term is not long withheld 
from any organized group that is 
fatuous enough to seek an _ inter- 
pretation. 


4 Riese image of the Virgin in the 

church of the Madonna del Ro- 
sario in Naples has taken to opening 
and closing its eyes, to the great edi- 
fication of most Neapolitans. Some 
local Huxleys call it an illusion origi- 
nally produced by certain whimsical 
effects of light filtered on the image; 
once the miracle was announced, 
“collective suggestion” did the rest. 
The proper authorities appointed a 
commission to investigate. The Com- 
missioners gave official sanction to 
the miracle; even reported new won- 
ders. Some of them saw the eyes 
dart fire and the pupils revolve in 
their sockets. We find this supersti- 
tion no less intellectually respectable 
than the belief in the miraculous 
properties of a high tariff or the ac- 
ceptance of H. G. Wells as a prophet, 
here in our own enlightened United 
States. 
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The Entente and 


Ourselves 


A Rus most valuable heritage of the 
world war, in some small degree 
atoning for its fearful sacrifices, has 


been the comradeship and good 
understanding between England, 
France, and America. Differences 


indeed there were and points of fric- 
tion eagerly seized upon by enemy 
forces to divide and disrupt this en- 
tente, but there remains the solid 
foundation of friendship and mutual 
interest wrought in the struggle for 
a common cause and cemented in the 
joint victory. So long as this entente 
and mutual understanding continue 
the general peace of the world may 
be considered as secure. 

Organized efforts are being made 
to sow dissension and mutual suspi- 
cion between these three nations, and 
a lavishly financed German-Bolshevik 
propaganda is being carried on to this 
end. One day it takes the form of a 
“Horror of the Rhine’ meeting to 
cause prejudice against France; on 
another an association of Friends of 
Freedom of India is organized to 
arouse hatred of England. Sinn Fein 
we have always with us stirring up 
animosity. England is represented 
as gloating over the spoils of a war 
from which she alone profited and 
which was waged to destroy a com- 
mercial rival, while France is pic- 
tured as a greedy, imperialistic na- 
tion, imposing slavery on the poor, 
dear, innocent German people and 
starving the German children by de- 
manding the return of a fraction of 
the cows which the Germans looted 
within her borders. England is de- 
clared to be getting a strangle-hold 
on Russian commerce by means of a 
trade agreement with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in order to cut us out, while 
France is alleged to be intriguing for 
the cancellation of her debts to us. 
Each day brings ingenious new 
schemes and inventions of a sinister 
imagination along these lines, de- 
signed to arouse and inflame the feel- 
ings of some element of our popula- 
tion and to play upon popular preju- 
dice. Thus far, however, the efforts 
do not seem to have been justified 
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by the results, and in many cases they 
have proved a boomerang. 

The real danger to the entente does 
not lie in these propaganda efforts, 
but in something quite different. It 
lies rather in a possible conflict of 
policy and interest, and it behooves 
the three great nations to study the 
matter carefully and spare no effort 
to harmonize those differences which 
may in the future give rise to serious 
antagonism. Much as we prize the 
entente and its guarantee of peace, 
we must realize that the world policy 
of England’ and the world policy of 
France may not coincide with our 
own, and that there are limits be- 
yond which we can not go in the sac- 
rifice of our own national interests. 
When any nation adopts policies 
which are contrary to our interest, or 
which in our opinion are calculated 
to disturb the world’s equilibrium, it 
is our duty to say so frankly and see 
if by conference and discussion an 
adjustment and compromise can not 
be made that will render possible the 
continuance of hearty codperation. 

As an illustration, let us take the 
policy of Great Britain toward Rus- 
sia. We may disregard the matter 
of the British-Soviet trade agree- 
ment. This, as we have already 
pointed out, scarcely represents Brit- 
ish. opinion, but is rather an attempt 
on the part of certain financial in- 
terests to secure for themselves spe- 
cial privileges and advantages, as 
detrimental to general British busi- 
ness interests as to our own. Eng- 
land’s general policy toward Russia, 
however, seems to favor dismember- 
ment and the setting up and recog- 
nition of states carved out of former 
Russian territory, and to view with 
something like indifference even the 
disintegration of Russia through a 
prolongation of Bolshevist control. 
England, or at least a considerable 
proportion of her leading statesmen, 
is still obsessed with the Disraeli idea 
of the Russian threat to India, so 
potent an influence in the politics of 
the nineteenth century. But the real 
point of contact between Great Brit- 
ain and Russia is neither the Pamirs 
nor Constantinople, but Persia, and 
a happy adjustment of possible con- 
flicting interests there would largely 
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obviate any danger of future con- 
flict. On the other hand, the pres- 
ent policy contains potent germs of 
future trouble. A contented Russia, 
united, with her energies for many 
years to come absorbed in internal 
development, would be a great sta- 
bilizer in European affairs. A Rus- 
sia divided and struggling to regain 
unity would not only provide a fertile 
field for intrigue, especially on the 
part of Germany, but out of these 
struggles of a hundred and fifty mil- 
lion people of great virility and en- 
durance might easily be born a spirit 
of aggressive militarism that would 
prove a menace to the peace of Eu- 
rope and a grave danger to the Brit- 
ish Empire. Our interest undoubt- 
edly les in the establishment of a 
united, federated Russia, developing 
her internal resources in peace, a 
sound basis for the credit we desire 
to extend to her. Since British pol- 
icy, aS now directed, and American 
policy are thus at variance it is im- 
perative that some means be found 
to harmonize them. 

This is but one instance, and a 
peculiar one; for in this instance 
there is involved not so much a con- 
flict of interests, but rather what we 
regard as a mistaken view of interest. 
More difficult cases arise when in the 
pursuit either of special trade advan- 
tages or of territorial ‘spheres of in- 
fluence” some Power follows a policy 
unfair to ourselves or to the world in 
general. In Near East and Far East 
alike, not to speak of Europe itself, 
issues of this kind are always either 
present or in the making. The clearer 
our own attitude is made on such is- 
sues, in cases which seriously concern 
us, the better the prospect of perma- 
nent harmony and codperation. Not 
by ignoring difficulties, but by facing 
them in frank and friendly discussion, 
shall we do our best-to avoid real 
trouble. 

At this particular moment, indeed, 
all such questions must be regarded 
rather as things existing in the back- 
ground than as the immediate subject 
of practical attention. The central 
question in the settlement of the 
Great War is now at one of its most 
critical stages. Germany, after a 
long series of evasive moves, seems 
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about to be brought to book in a de- 
cisive way. Her hopes of once more 
reducing England and France to 
something like impotence in dealing 
with her rest on the possibility of 
manoeuvring the United States into 
a false attitude. This must not be. 
We may sérve as a means of bringing 
about a workable settlement, but we 
must not attempt this by any step 
which lessens the strength of the hold 
that the Allies have on the situation. 
Our foremost duty is to stand by 
them; and all Americans ought to 
realize that to stand staunchly by 
them in this great and overshadowing 
issue is not in the least inconsistent 
with the maintenance of a distinc- 
tively American policy in our general 
relations with them and with all 
nations. 


Napoleon the 
Demigod 


N Saturday, May 5, 1921, at 5:49 
Pp. M., Napoleon Bonaparte died at 
Longwood, St. Helena. What would 
have become of the world if he had 
not died in British captivity it is need- 
less to speculate. But certain it is 
that Europe owes a debt to England 
for having assumed the odious office 
of jailor. Heinrich Heine has said 
that the sea, whose waves Britannia 
rules, has not water enough to wash 
off the shame of that jailorship. 
Heine was a poet whom only the acci- 
dent of his birth compelled to write in 
German, and to his poetic fancy the 
genius of the man whom his father- 
land detested as its worst enemy made 
an appeal too strong to allow his rea- 
son scope for criticism. Even a cen- 
tury after the date of the Emperor’s 
death it is difficult to think and write 
of the man in the sober terms of the 
objective historian. The minutest 
record of his career does not help us 
to a solution of the enigma how that 
career led him to the highest summit 
of power and fame ever scaled by 
human ambition. Even the bitterest 
judge of his despotic rule must thank 
him for justifying man’s innate be- 
lief in the miraculous. 
For a miracle his life remains, 
though we pretend to explain it by 
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inventing a name for the kind of 
phenomenon of which he was the lat- 
est specimen. To call him a super- 
man is only a refuge for our material- 
ism which, baffled in its proud pre- 
tense of being able to interpret all 
manifestations of life in a rational 
manner, offers a word as a substitute 
for an explanation. It makes us no 
wiser than the peoples of Asia were 
who believed Alexander the Great to 
be Ammon, the horned divinity of the 
desert. We only seem wiser for hav- 
ing changed the image for a sound. 
The Egyptians of a hundred years ago 
were no longer worshipers of the 
god with the ram’s horns, but they 
cherished the legend of Iscander, the 
great Frankish sultan who was to re- 
turn after a thousand years. To them 
Napoleon, when he landed in Egypt, 
was Iscander come back from the life 
beyond. Would it be unscientific to 
say that the Egyptian equivalent for 
“Uebermensch” is “Iscander”’? If 
the dictionaries do not bear us out, it 
must be because the language, under 
British rule, has changed as much as 
the mentality of the Egyptians. The 
contemporaries of Zaglul Pasha may 
have Anglicised the native ‘“Iscander’”’ 
into the Shavian ‘‘superman.” 
Napoleon himself, to his ruin, was 
blind to the identity of primitive 
idolatry and modern hero-worship. 
On the day of his coronation, in De- 
cember, 1806, he complained to his 
minister, Decrés, that he had been 
born too late. The entire Orient be- 
lieved Alexander to be an avatar of 
Ammon, “but should I proclaim my- 
self to be the son of God Almighty, 
there is not an old beldam that would 
not hiss me in the street. People 
nowadays know too much.’ Too 
knowing a rationalist himself, he did 
not realize that man, in spite of his 
knowledge, remains as susceptible to 
superstitions as his ancestors were. 
His idols are the theories of the 
learned which he religiously credits, 
persuading himself that he under- 
stands what he believes. To impose 
upon the people that belief in his 
divine agency of which he regretted 
the loss, it was only necessary for 
Napoleon to do the great things which 
he accomplished. He might have 
posed as Rousseau’s “fone and indi- 
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visible authority of the nation’ in- 
carnate, as the ‘“homme-peuple” 
whom to obey was to obey oneself. 
But he confessed himself “disgusted 
with Rousseau” and said that “the 
savage man is a dog and in the civil- 
ized man the savage is just beneath 
the skin.” So he treated the world as 
a kennel, beating and kicking and 
cursing it into subjection, although, 
if the difference between the civilized 
and the savage was only skin-deep, 
the peoples of Europe might as easily 
have been led to believe in the 
“homme-peuple” as the savages of 
Asia were persuaded to worship Alex- 
ander-Ammon. 

By thus despising his fellow-men 
and the intangible forces of their be- 
liefs, he became the iconoclast of his 
own worship. The “homme-peuple,” 
embodiment of the self-ruling peo- 
ple’s liberty, broke his own altar and 
trampled upon liberty, sacrificing mil- 
lions of lives to the gratification of his 
egoism. “Weren’t you one of the 
imbeciles,” he said to General Dumas, 
“who believed in liberty?” ‘Yes, 
Sire,” was the reply, “I was and am 
still one of that class.” The entire 
imbecile population of France and of 
subject Europe, if it had been asked 
the same question, would have an- 
swered it as did Dumas. Unques- 
tioned, it did speak to that effect 
when, after the battle of Leipsic, it 
wrenched itself free from his grasp 
and recovered breath and free speech. 
“If at Leipsic I had had 30,000 can- 
non-balls to fire off on the evening of 
the eighteenth,” he wrote afterwards, 
“I should to-day be master of the 
world.” But the fate of the world 
and the winning of its mastery do not 
depend on a few thousand cannon- 
balls more or less. The imponder- 
able forces of the mind which he had 
despised were arrayed against him, 
and though 30,000 cannon-balls might 
have saved him at Leipsic, his victory 
there could not have defeated the in- 
superable craving for freedom which, 
like the palm tree of the proverb, 
grows under the weight of oppression. 
He did, when it was too late, pay lip- 
service to its power. “My will is that 
of the people, my rights are its rights,” 
he said at the close of his speech in 
the Champ de Mai on June 1, 1815. 
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But his past discredited the sincerity 
of the words. It was a Frenchman, 
Victor Cousin, who said of Waterloo 
that it was the triumph of liberty over 
despotism. It was more than that: 
it was the defeat of genius which had 
put its faith in force rather than 
in the spirit which alone could have 
given it an enduring victory. | 

How near he had been to his apo- 
theosis was seen after his heroic 
career had been wrecked on the rock 
of St. Helena. Las Cases’ ‘‘Mémorial 
de Sainte-Héléne,” issuing from the 
tomb on the distant island, seemed to 
the people, so ready to worship, the 
mystic message of a saint. The man 
who had sacrificed hecatombs, in cold 
blood, for the gratification of his 
towering ambition, was transfigured 
into ‘‘the Prometheus of the French 
Revolution wickedly chained to the 
rock by the malice of kings.” There is 
point in the simile. Like Prometheushe 
brought fire—and the sword—to the 
world; and to judge from the lasting 
good which the world has derived 
from his terrible gift, the fire may 
have come, through his agency, from 
heaven. He created order out of the 
chaos of the Revolution, and if any- 
thing of the Revolution survives, it is 
because he tested it and saw that it 
was good. But the Empire which he 
had founded he could not save from 
destruction, because he had trusted 
for its salvation to fire and sword, and 
not to the spirit by the grace of which 
he had been enabled to carry these to 
such dazzling triumphs. 


Upsetting Newton 


ies Ue Say Tests Disprove 

Einstein and Newton Theories” 
—such is the latest scientific thriller, 
as headlined in the daily press. Nor 
is there any fault to find with the 
headline, for the dispatch over which 
it is placed reads as follows: 


Results of experiments presented before to- 
day’s session of the American Philosophical 
Society were said by scientists present to dis- 
prove the Einstein theory and upset Newton’s 
law of gravitation if true. . 

Dr. Brush [the well-known inventor] ex- 
plained that he had taken particles of bismuth 
and other metals of the same “units of mass” 
and attached them to pendulums. Watching the 
pendulums in their swing led him to conclude 
that “the earth gravitational field grips bismuth 
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stronger per unit of mass than it grips zinc 
per unit of mass. Bismuth weighs more per 
Unitvor mass than zinc. lee 

“Tf these experiments are accurate,” com- 
mented Dr. A. G. Webster, of Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass., “they absolutely dis- 
prove the Einstein theory. . . . For the last 
200 years we have always believed, without 
question, that the inertia of a body was pro- 
portional to its weight [the word in the dis- 
patch is ‘mass,’ but this is evidently a slip]. 
Dr. Brush says it is not.” 

Now “‘if these experiments are ac- 
curate,” they may be of great impor- 
tance. But, with all possible respect 
for Dr. Webster, we make bold to 
say that, if correctly reported, he was 
startled into a hasty judgment as to 
the significance of the result. It may 
be conjectured that he intended the 
chief emphasis to be on the “‘if”—that 
he thinks it highly improbable that the 
asserted difference in the apparent 
gravitational behavior of equal masses 
of different substances will, upon ade- 
quate further investigation, prove 
to be a fact. But what we wish 
to point out is that even if it should 
prove to be a fact, that fact does not 
disprove what has been believed for 
the last 200 years—really 300 would 
be nearer the mark, for it dates from 
Galileo—and does not upset Newton’s 
law of gravitation. 

In entering into such a question we 
are going outside the usual province 
of these columns; but as it happens 
that—in contrast with the profound 
difficulties of the Einstein theory— 
the point here involved is one of ex- 
treme simplicity, we shall endeavor 
to make it clear to any intelligent 
reader. 

Let it be confessed at once that our 
own knowledge of what Dr. Brush has 
done is derived wholly from the news- 
paper report. Usually this circum- 
stance would preclude the possibility 
of any profitable discussion; but there 
are instances in which general con- 
siderations suffice as the basis of such 
discussion, and this is one of those 
instances. 

It is evident that the fact which 
Dr. Brush has discovered—or thinks 
he has discovered—is that a pendu- 
lum of given length makes a greater 
number of oscillations in a given 
time if bismuth is used as a weight 
than if zinc is used. Now, in the first 
place, it may be set down as certain 
that the difference thus discovered— 
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or supposed to have been discovered— 


is extremely small; for if it were at — 


all considerable there would have 


been occasion neither for that doubt é 


as to its existence which was ex- 


pressed at the meeting, nor for the 4 


extremely refined experimentation 


which it is stated was necessary for — 


its detection. Let it then be granted, 
for the sake of argument, that bis- 
muth zs attracted by the earth a very, 
very little more intensely than is 
zinc; what are we to conclude? Are 
we incontinently to throw overboard 
the doctrine, which has stood the test 
of centuries of the most delicate ob- 
servation, that gravitation acts alike 
upon all substances? Is it not infi- 
nitely more. rational to inquire 


whether the newly discovered fact, if — 


fact it be, may not be explained by 
the existence of some factor other 
than gravitation that enters into the 
case? 


Well, it happens that we have ex- 


tremely familiar knowledge of the 
actual operation of a factor of this 
nature. The magnetic needle, or any 
piece of magnetized iron, is at- 


tracted to a mass of iron not only by — 


gravitation, but in addition to that 
by a special force. 


(We use the old- 


fashioned language of “force,” “at- — 
traction,” etc., because, as none know © 
better than the greatest masters; such 
as Poincaré or Einstein, the old ways 
of thinking and expression continue — 
to be indispensable for most pur- — 


poses.) Now, what is to hinder us 


from regarding the minute difference _ 
between the behavior of bismuth and — 
that of zinc as being due to something 
other than gravitation which acts 


upon the one and not upon the other, — 
or in a greater degree upon the one — 


than upon the other, just as a mass 


of iron attracts magnetized iron, but — 
does not attract other substances? — 
Not in any such childish way is a — 
great scientific doctrine “upset’—a 
doctrine whose establishment was the ~ 
result of the highest thought and the © 
most patient research, and whose ap- — 
plication and verification in a thou- — 
sand ways has formed one of the most 
splendid chapters in the history of 
Neither Newton nor Ein- — 


science. 
stein need be perturbed over Dr. 
Brush’s discovery. 
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The Gentle Reader 


| lingers still (nothing that has 

existed in the world ever quite dis- 
appears from it), a trace of this old- 
time convention, feudal, scholastic, by 
which the reader still cons his author 
to be edified withal, and not as a mere 
introductory to showing his author 
how much better he might have done 
himself, disputing with him who 
should bear the palm. In its extreme 
form it may still be found as an al- 
most Chinese reverence for the 
printed word. The man who writes 
the book is the authority, and the 
man who writes the biggest book is 
the biggest authority. But this is by 
no means the thing itself as it was in 
its best days. 

That thing might, however, have 
been found lingering but lately in 
an older kind of journalism. When 
the mighty thunders rolled and the 
lightnings flashed down the corridors 
of the editorial page, the fires on a 
thousand hearths leaped emulously 
and a thousand chimneys roared re- 
sponsive. As well stop the dominie 
in full career, when he was rounding 
out his ninthly with the embellish- 
ment of a sonorous Hebrew text, as 
try to parley with those thunders and 
those lightnings. ‘‘Pro Bono Pub- 
lico” and “Fiat Justitia,” when they 
took pen in hand, did not set them- 
selves to expostulation with the 
throned editor; they did not presume 
(by that sin fell the angels) to set 
up a rival throne of their own; they 
were rather his allies, his posting 
ministers, horsed on the fringes of 
his clouds, and glad to borrow his 
heaven for a moment to do a little 
thundering on their own account 
merely for the sake of swelling the 
general volume. 

Times are not what they were, and 
(it is none the less true for having 
been said before) very likely they 
never were. The ancient code, the 
tried tradition, is discarded, and the 


- new code is slow to define itself. 


From the sublimity of the statement 
that one man is as good as another 
(grant it sublimity, anyway) it is 
but a step to the statement that one 
man’s opinion about anything is as 
good as any other man’s and rather 


times to this effect: 


considerably better. Of the many 
virtues that flourish in a democracy 
modesty is not one; it is a luxury re- 
served to those who are really sure 
of themselves. But who is the editor, 
forsooth, because he has a printing- 
press, that he should assume to tell 
me what’s what? I will show him a 
thing or two about his business, 
which he will disregard at his peril. 
Simeon Ford, who of yore kept an inn 
on Forty-second Street, used to say 
that you don’t need to know anything 
about running a hotel in order to run 
a hotel; you just open up and the 
guests tell you how to run it. To 
be sure, in this very matter of a jour- 
nal and its readers, there are many 
with whom the older manner still lin- 
gers, and still others who have devel- 
oped a new manner aptly according 
with the best temper of these times, 
about which we shall speak in a mo- 
ment. But, take him as he comes, 
the gentle reader is not nowadays 
wholly to be trusted without more 
ado; he may not prove to be gentle 
in any acceptance of the term. 


The casual writer of letters to his 
journal has but an imperfect notion 
of how his missives flutter the edito- 
rial dove-cotes. If it were generally 
known with what interest these ran- 
dom strays from an enveloping world 
are scanned, they would be multiplied 
past all believing. Is it praise? Then 
for one who takes the trouble to write 
there must be a hundred who thought 
of doing likewise. Is it blame? Well, 
there is room for disagreement 
among friends and gentlemen; doubt- 
less the matter can be set right. Is 
it, and it often is, a fresh bit of in- 
formation, a new or a neglected angle 
of vision, an honestly conceived sen- 
timent? Why, then, in words Demo- 
cratic, ‘‘splendid!”’, in words Repub- 
lican, “good work!” But if it is some- 
“On such a date 
and such I wrote you concerning this 
and t’other [some slight matter of 
reversing completely a long consid- 
ered and passionately contended-for 
conviction on the part of the editor]. 
I note with regret that your editorial 
policy remains unchanged. Hence- 
forward I leave you in your congenial 
element of outer darkness, and light 
my happy feet with other lamps!” 


Ah, gentle reader, gentle, gentle 
reader! For so small a matter, just 
one? And nothing of the hundred 
points on which there is delighted 
agreement, nothing of the companion- 
ship on the long way, nothing of 
hopes shared for the future, of fears 
faced and together manly put down, 
nothing of the generous striving? 


.Family life, on such a basis, would 


be a compact of petulant irrevocabili- 
ties and not to be endured. And fam- 
ily life, at its best, with its frank 
interchange of opinion, its honest 
disagreements quickly translated in 
the interest of larger issues, its give- 
and-take securely based on recognized 
relationships, offers a kind of model 
for the larger group that finds the 
common hearth in the pages of a jour- 
nal. Not that the modern family is 
perfect, or the modern journal. But 
in neither is there any longer much 
of a parental sort of thundering, nor 
much meek acquiescence in the for- 
merly thundered at. Children—and 
readers, be they never so gentle—will 
nowadays think for themselves. And 
all this is precisely as it should be. 
The bonds of intellectual kinship, 
even more than those of blood, are 
knit of so many strands that the 
chance parting of this one or that is 
without effect on the whole. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days 
ended April 22.] 


GERMANY: We have been casting 
about for the right epithet to charac- 
terize the German note requesting the 
mediation and arbitration of President 
Harding. “Prussian?” Yes, to be sure. 
“Fulsome?” Oh, yes; very much so. 
But these epithets are not distinctive 
enough. The mot propre (which we 
desire in the spirit of Flaubert), pre- 
cisely the right word, is still to seek. 
Ah! we have found it. It is béte; one 
of those wonderful Gallic words which 
are quite untranslatable, like the Gallic 
shrug. Bétise is an almost exclusively 
human quality; as human as laughter. 
But not quite exclusively human. The 
dodo was thus afflicted; it was his un- 
doing. We once knew a pelican in 
Florida who was quite béte. And a jack- 
ass or twain. Of the ancients the 
Beotians were celebrated for bétise; 
maybe it was only an Athenian slander, 
but it stuck. forwriJerv, we take it, 
was to be béte. Of the moderns the 
Prussians bear the palm for bétise; so 
much so that the word should be appro- 
priated to them. Of Prussian bétises the 
recent note is the most perfect, like ‘“‘La 
Pellegrina’” among pearls.—No, reader, 
you are mistaken; we said nothing what- 
ever of Prohibitionists in this connection. 

Of course none but a German could 
have expected President Harding to ac- 
cept the job of arbitrator. But, as M. 
Poincaré remarked the other day in his 
pungent way, Germany is desperately 
wriggling “to get her collar where 
France’s hand can not seize it next 
month,” and will omit no ‘‘feeler.” 

Secretary Hughes’ reply refuses 
American arbitration, but seems to 
justify Dr. Simons’ statement to the 
Reichstag that “the American Govern- 
ment has declined to act as umpire but 
not as mediator.” “Should the German 
Government promptly formulate such 
proposals as would present a proper basis 
of discussion,” the American Government 
“will consider bringing the matter to 
the attention of the allied Governments 
in a manner acceptable to them in order 
that negotiations may speedily be re- 
sumed.” Surely a sort of a kind of media- 
tion! The French press was shocked, 
apprehending sinister possibilities—at 
least delay; and so were we at first. But 
everything’s in the interpretation. Sec- 
retary Hughes does not propose delay, 
but expedition; not officious interference, 
but codperation with the Allies. It seems 
that his wonderfully prompt reply was 
approved by the Allied ambassadors at 
Washington before it was sent; and that 
any German proposals submitted to 
Washington will be informally discussed 


with the Allies and must be allowed by 
them to present “‘a proper basis for dis- 
cussion” before Washington will formally 
submit them. The arrangement seems 
a trifle awkward, but, if Germany expects 
delay, or friction between Washington 
and the Allies, as a consequence of the 
American offer, she will be disappointed. 
The foreign policy of the Administration 
is developing in the most fascinating way. 
There seems no doubt that there will 
be an American representative at the 
next great conference on reparation; and 
not as a mere spectator... Perhaps, to ex- 
pedite matters and cut the palaver short, 
that conference will meet soon. 

The new German proposals should soon 
be in Washington; and we shall see what 
we shall see. 


ITALY: Of all peoples we incline to 
like the Italians best. They are the 
most natural, the least hypocritical, the 
most richly human; and they are the 
greatest lovers of liberty. On the other 
hand, they incline to faction, to tempera- 
mental extravagance, to violence. These 
are the faults of their qualities. Strik- 
ing a balance, we repeat that we find 
7em more likable than any other people. 
They adore their country with a passion 
of patriotism perhaps not equaled even 
in France; but secular experience inclines 
them to distrust of particular constitu- 
tions or governments. The kind of gov- 
ernment they like is the kind Jefferson 
liked; that which does least governing. 
Their ideal premier should be a modera- 
tor rather than a governor; and Giolitti 
comes near realizing this ideal. They 
like experiments; they like to deal di- 
rectly with problems as they arise and 
to do their own governing; they are in- 
dividualists; they will not allow govern- 
ments, majorities, or minorities, to 
tamper with the rights of the individual. 
Socialism in Italy is a minority experi- 
ment. The Italians are individualist, 
artistic; for which reasons Regular 
Socialism in Italy has acquired color, 
bouquet, variety—things foreign to pure 
socialism; it has become Italianate. Bol- 
shevism is in Italy as elsewhere a 
monster. It stands less show in Italy 
than elsewhere, because it is tyrannical 
and would extinguish the rights of the 
individual. Whence the Fascisti; for the 
Italian people like to rid their own 
vermin. It was thought some weeks ago 
that the Fascistt had pretty well cowed 
or run to cover the Bolshevists (Com- 
munists, Extreme Socialists). But the 
struggle flamed.up again in connection 
with the election campaign. The Com- 
munists are now appealing to Moderator 
Giolitti; which shows that the Fascisti 
have ’em down. They do not deserve 
pity; they announced a programme of 


Blood and Destruction; they are merely 
hoist with their own petard. 
is to be hoped the episode is near an 
end. For irregular methods of justice 
are apt to corrupt 'the justicers. It is to 
be feared that hunting down Com- 
munists, at first a stern duty, may have 
become something of a sport with some 
Fascisti. And now and then, doubtless, 
some respectable Socialist has been mis- 
taken for legitimate quarry. 


GREAT BRITAIN: ‘There was a 
meeting of miners’ delegates in London 
on Friday. They showed so much sweet 


reasonableness as to direct the Miners’ ~ 


Executive Committee to confer with the 
mine owners and representatives of Gov- 
ernment; they told them not to yield on 
the pool of profits issue, but apparently 
that subject was not to be taboo. A con- 
ference was held accordingly on Friday, 
but it adjourned to Monday with little 
accomplished. The conference ended, the 
Executive Committee will report results 
to the delegates; their consequent action 
will be of first importance. A temporary 
agreement, followed by return of the 


miners to work, would be something — 


gained; but not much, unless the Govern- 
ment envisages the true character of the 
problem, and addresses itself immedi- 
ately, fearlessly, and with the aid of the 
best economic genius the Empire can 
muster, to its solution. 


THE UNITED STATE OF AMER- 
ICA: Mr. William Jennings Bryan has 
been down in Florida fulminating against 
the British Government for not putting 
a stop to the spirituous traffic betwixt 
Bimini and the U. S. He says Britain 
is “hatching conspiracies against the 
laws made by a friendly Government for 
the protection of its own people.” ‘Art 
thou there, Truepenny?” Always there. 
Mr. Bryan is quoted as characterizing 
the man who takes a drink as a “philo- 
sophical anarchist.” There is an Attic 
lucidity about this definition which com- 
mends it. 

The Young Emergency Tariff Bill, 
passed by the House on the 15th, still 
expects its fate in the Senate, where 
considerable opposition to the anti-dump- 
ing and exchange valuation clauses has 
developed. 

’Tis said that Secretary Hughes will 
soon address himself to the Mexican 
problem. 

The Colombian Treaty has been rati- 
fied by the Senate. 

“Holds big navy agency for peace,” is 
a sentiment attributed in a headline to 
a very important American. With almost 
equal plausibility it might be. contended 
that a big navy is an agency for war. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Catching Up with “The Soviet 
Idea” 


The people who do the work have the right 
to determine their own wages or salary, and 
set the hours and conditions of labor.—Edito- 
rial in the Photo-Engravers’ Journal, April, 
1917. 


URING five years past, the Photo- 

Engravers’ Union of New York City 
has worked this simple and direct theory 
into a perfection of practice that must 
command the admiration of even its vic- 
tims and opponents. 

Wages of photo-engravers, and the 
prices collected from the public for 
photo-engravings are controlled in the 
New York market (as in many other 
cities) by the union, acting through an 
organized body of employers who are 
bound by contracts with the union, and 
who are kept up to the scratch by the 
constant threat of strikes and the loss of 
profits. 

In brief, the union contracts that its 
members will work only for the organized 
body of employers who agree to respond 
to the union’s requirements. The 
union fixes the wages to be paid its mem- 
bers by the employers, and, in New York, 
also the prices to be charged by the em- 
ployers for photo-engravings. In this 
city, the union has even fixed the length 
of credit that manufacturers may extend 
to customers. This arrangement is com- 
monly called by its New York opponents 
“The Soviet Idea.” . 

It has resulted, say its opponents, 
in the stifling of competition in the 
manufacture and sale of photo-engrav- 
ings, and in a monopoly by the employers 
organized in the Photo-Engravers Board 
of Trade. An indictment against eight 
members of the Board was returned by 
the Grand Jury in June, 1916, following 
the signing of the first agreement with 
the union, on April 3, 1916. But the 
indictment was dismissed in the Court 
of General Sessions, on the ground that 
a photo-engraving was not an article or 
commodity “in common use,” as to which 
monopolies were forbidden by the terms 
of the Donnelly Anti-Trust Law (Sec. 340, 
General Business Laws of New York). 

Amendments to the Donnelly Law 
passed in the closing hours of the recent 
legislative session at Albany are expected 
to bring these combinations of union and 
employers within the scope of criminal 
prosecution, and the results are awaited 
with keen interest on all sides. 

Far from being a local or one-trade 
conception, “the Soviet Idea” of the 
Photo-Engravers’ Union is one of far- 
reaching adaptability and importance. 
Its subtle character clearly appears in 
the brief history of its origin and de- 
velopment. While the Photo-Engravers 


Unions, in the cities where it prevails, 
have reaped the larger part of the bene- 
fits from the system, the idea originated 
largely in the needs of employers. It 
really contemplates a joint monopoly by 
labor and organized employers, the 
unions looking forward to an increasing 
and finally dominating share in the hands 
of the labor member of the combination. 
By contrast with the hard-headed, emi- 
nently specific qualities of the Idea, the 
much-discussed preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers may well seem a vague and 
futile gust of rhetoric. 

The present system of wage and price 
control, as it exists in the New York 
photo-engraving trade, originated in 
Chicago, in the autumn of 1914. Busi- 
ness was bad. Manufacturers were cut- 
ting prices to get orders. Something 
had to be done. A representative of the 
International Association of Manufactur- 
ing Photo-Engravers entered into cor- 
respondence on the “deplorable condi- 
tions” in the trade with Matthew Woll, 
President of the International Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union. Mr. Woll, it may be 
noted parenthetically, is the protégé and 
heir-apparent of Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor. Those who may have wondered 
why Mr. Woll should be so preferred 
will perhaps find an answer to their query 
in the history of the Idea. If, as is com- 
monly understood, Mr. Woll invented the 
Idea, he has made perhaps the most 
formidable single contribution to Ameri- 
an labor-union policy. 

The correspondence between Mr. Woll 
and the Chicago employers in 1914 re- 
sulted in an agreement between the em- 
ployers and the local unions on practically 
the lines of the existing New York agree- 
ment; the principle was shaped then, 
though the nicety of its application in 
the hands of the unions has since been 
developed to a higher pitch, especially in 
New York. That agreement contained a 
now somewhat famous “Clause 10,” read- 
ing as follows: 


In order that the unions may secure the 
adoption and carrying out by all photo-engrav- 
ing concerns in Chicago of the scale of wages 
and working conditions herein specified, and 
have the responsibility of said Club [of manu- 
facturing photo-engravers] for their observ- 
ance and performance, the union hereby re- 
quests, and the Club hereby agrees, that the 
Club will admit to its membership all repu- 
table photo-engraving concerns in Chicago; 
and in consideration hereof, and of the as- 
sumption of the responsibility for any and all 
violations of said scale of wages of the Club, 
the Union agrees that its members will work 
only for such concerns as are members of the 
Club [italics ours], provided that the Club 
shall not arbitrarily, or for any but good cause, 


refuse admission or deny retention of member- 
ship in the Club. 


This contract, like the others which fol- 
lowed in various cities in different parts 
of the country, was clearly a combination 
of labor unions and employers against 
the public—the public being represented 
in the first stage by the publishers of 
books, newspapers, and periodicals, in 
which practically all illustrations are 
printed from photo-engravings. 

The essence of the bargain between 
unions and employers is simple. “If you 
will pay the wages we ask,” the unions 
say, “we will enable you to charge prices 
high enough to pay both our wages and 
your profits: we will not let our mem- 
bers work for any employer who cuts 
below the standard scale of prices.” To 
employers struggling with poor business 
and price-cutting by competitors such an 
offer must have seemed like manna from 
Heaven. Not all of the employers like 
the arrangement, even though they enter 
into it. In some cities, the union has 
failed to put it over, even after a long 
strike. The indictment in New York 
City, in 1916, was due partly to one large 
manufacturer who held out against the 
combination. For the majority, however, 
there has been a sufficient appeal in the 
unions’ proposal—“‘You guarantee our 
wages, and we’ll guarantee your profits.” 

But as union application of the Idea 
has developed finesse, its tendency has 
begun to alarm employers in other trades. 
The very capable president of the New 
York Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 1, Mr. 
Edward J. Volz, in an arbitration before 
the War Labor Board in New York, on 
Dec. 27, 1918, said: 


We are, I might say, commencing a new 
line of endeavors, which I believe will be fol- 
lowed in part, if not fully, by many trade 
unions in the future. I believe we are just a 
little bit in advance of some of them. Fortu- 
nately, we were able to do that by having the 
product of our members declared not a com- 
modity in common use, but rather a process or 
an art. 


One of the exhibits in this arbitration 
was a letter from the union, signed by 
Mr. Volz, and addressed to “Shop Com- 
mittees and Members,” which read in 
part: 

We are inaugurating a new era in the photo- 
engravers’ craft, and perhaps in the entire eco- 
nomic business structure. Our endeavor is to 
further democratize the photo-engraving in- 
dustry for the benefit of those who are devot- 
ing their life to its production. 

Two facts from the printing trade, 
taken in connection with the Idea, will 
serve to explain in part the apprehension 
of employers. The International Joint 
Conference Council of some two years 
ago, composed of labor-union officials and 
representatives of some of the employing 
printers, adopted the now contested plan 
for the 44-hour week—and, in addition, a 
statement of the Cardinal Points in a 
Labor Policy, containing this provision: 
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Fourth—That a uniform standard system of 
cost accounting is considered fundamental to 
insure stability, permanence and prosperity to 
the industry, and to provide a basis for secur- 
ing a greater degree of uniformity of condi- 
tions throughout the country; a clause to be in- 
cluded in local agreements providing that such 
a standard system as is recognized by the or- 
ganizations represented in the International 
Joint Conference Council be required. 


The other fact is that the United 
Typothete of America (the organized 
employing printers) have for some years 
issued to their members a confidential 
“Standard Scale of Costs and Prices” 
for all sorts of printing. The costs are 
based on monthly reports to the head- 
quarters in Chicago from members in all 
parts of the country. The standard 
prices represent a profit of 25 per cent. 
on the standard costs, or “20 per cent. on 
the selling price.” Members are urged 
to conform to the standard costs and 
prices in making bids on printing. The 
significance of the standard cost account- 
ing system advised by the International 
Conference Council is that the unicns 
would be able, so provided, to determine 
just what wages the employer could pay, 
and still leave a profit sufficient to per- 
suade him to continue in business. This 
purpose came to the surface unmistak- 


ably in the printing strike in this city 
two years ago. 

The goal of the Idea, in other words, 
is pretty clearly this: Wherever a labor 
organization is strong enough, it is to 
secure the best possible wages by using 
its strike power against employers in 
their craft and locality who do not charge 
the union-prescribed prices which are re- 
quired to meet the wage-scale. Further, 
through the standard cost accounting 
system forced on the employer, the union 
will be able to see just what margin there 
is between wages and income, and will 
be able by increasing wages to cut the 
employer’s profit to the amount barely 
necessary to induce him to continue in 
business. The full development of the 
Idea contemplates iron-bound control, 
through the strike power of a labor or- 
ganization, of the prices and profits of 
an industry to whose capital investment 
the unions contribute nothing. The space 
limitations of this article preclude a dis- 
cussion of some extremely interesting 
economic and legal aspects of the Idea. 
It has relations to the Guild Socialism 
idea that are worth considering. For 
the moment, perhaps its most “intrigu- 
ing’ feature is that under it The Public 
Pays. BENJAMIN BAKER 


Wilson—The Man and the 


Statesman 


UDGMENT by results is the abdica- 
tion of all judgment. Yet it is by 
the unpredictable outcome of his policies 
and the incalculable reverberations of his 
rhetoric that posterity will estimate 
Woodrow Wilson. Meanwhile sober 
critics who have known the man should 
distinguish their impressions of his per- 
sonality from their opinions of his states- 
manship. The passions of partisanship 
should no longer tempt us to forget that 
Wilson, Taft, and Roosevelt were all 
alike clean, decent, intelligent, honorable 
Americans and that the choice of such 
leaders by a heterogeneous population of 
one hundred millions is the fairest hope 
that the world affords of the stability of 
constitutional, representative democracy. 
The note of Rousseau in Mr. Wilson’s 
eloquence may stimulate the idolatry of 
fanaticism in kindred temperaments to 
the proclamation that “his statements 
read like demonstrations in mathematics. 
There is no appeal from them but by 
a confession of the meaner motives of 
one’s nature.” But the intensity of a 
conservative’s distaste for abstract, 
equivocal, and sentimental rhetoric should 
not blind him to the fact that it was 
by virtue of this native and assiduously 
cultivated gift that Mr. Wilson gave us 
in the third crisis of our history what 
“those about” Washington gave us in 


the first and Lincoln in the eecon aan 


advocate of the American case, a spokes- 
man of American ideals whom the 
collective statesmanship and culture of 
Europe could not match. That in itself 
was perhaps worth a few of the billions 
which an unpractical administration may 
be thought to have squandered. It can 
not of course be weighed against the 
potentialities of mischief in the capitula- 
tions of the Adamson law to group 
tyranny, the delay of “preparedness” 
even after the sinking of the Lusitania, 
the decision to attend the Paris con- 
ference in person, the execution of the 
politician’s threat to interweave the 
treaty of peace with the covenant beyond 
all possibility of disentanglement, the re- 
tardation of peace, and the final wrecking 
of the treaty by the refusal to allow 
reservations which Europe was willing to 
accept. The responsibility for these fate- 
ful decisions rests in a sense on Wilson 
the statesman. But to transfer the en- 
tire burden to Wilson the man is some- 
thing from which kindly human nature 
and our sense of mortal fallibility recoil. 
It would be, as it were, a reassertion of 
the dogma of eternal damnation. And 
when Mr. H. H. Powers, as quoted by 
Mr. Beck, writes “A million lives are 
on his conscience as the toll of this 
blackened year” it is as if we were read- 


ing Jonathan Edwards gloating over the 
vision of an offended God who holds the 
sinner suspended by a thread above the 
fires of Hell. We may be very sure that 


these souls are not on Mr. Wilson’s con- 


science. And whether we attribute his 
mistakes to errors of judgment or un- 
conscious calculations of ambition we 
can not fairly apply the categories of 
ordinary personal moral responsibility to 
the infinite and unforeseeable conse- 
quences of the decisions of a fellow-mor- 
tal thrust suddenly upon that dizzying 
eminence and compelled to pass quickly 
upon questions on which the wisest and 
best among us are still of divided mind. 

Some such reflections as these should 
qualify in all reasonable minds the ex- 
tremes of denunciation and apotheosis 
in too many .recent.American estimates 
of Woodrow Wilson’s character. Eu- 
ropean fine writing about the ineffable 
complexities or inexplicable simplicities 
of the Wilsonian personality in con- 
frontation with the subtler and more 
sophisticated European mind will not 
greatly impress those who knew Wood- 
row Wilson at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan, and 
Princeton. They will be the last to 
dogmatize about the precise proportion 
of accident or illusion in the greatness 
that made him 


on Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope 
The centre of a world’s desire. 


They can only wonder with Tennyson’s 
musing plowman: 


Does my old friend remember me? 


His earlier colleagues could not foresee 
his future greatness. They knew him 
as a promising young instructor, more 
interested in the forming of his English 
style on Burke and Bagehot than in the 
acquisition of scholarship or the attain- 
ment of a philosophy. They are not sur- 
prised at the eloquence of his state 
papers or that he made himself one of 
the most effective speakers of his time. 
It would astonish them to learn that he 
had become either a great scholar or a 
profound and consistent thinker or in 
any sense a super-man. He remains for 
them merely a very superior type of 
the popular and literary, rather than the 
erudite, American professor. 

But that is quite enough to make a 
jest of the seriousness with which the 
world has accepted the Macaulayese, 
upper-form, prize-boy, school-exercise 
rhetoric of Mr. Keynes’ brilliant an- 
tithetic pen portrait. The picture of 
Woodrow Wilson as an unsophisticated 
New World babe lost in the woods of 
European diplomacy, the helpless prey 
of the super-lupine, super-vulpine, and 
super-feline intellects of Orlando, Lloyd 
George, and Clemenceau can only awaken 
Homeric laughter in any one who has 
known Mr. Wilson or read his writings, 
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or studied his political career, and who 
has also read the biographies and the 
speeches of his Parisian colleagues. Wil- 
son’s problems may have been insoluble. 
He may have been misled by ambition, 
obstinacy, and the pride of intellect. But 
Mr. Beck rightly laughs out of court.the 
notion that he was overmatched by the 
transcendent 
sent to play with him. 

We are thus thrown back upon our 
estimate of his policies and our con- 
jectures as to the development of his 
opinions during his tenure of the Presi- 
dency. If we pass over his concessions 
to labor-union tyranny, his coquettings 
with socialistic idealisms, his apparent 
predilection for the society and the coun- 
sels of radical journalists, the first prob- 
lem that confronts us is his proclamation 
of neutrality even in thought and his 
delay of our entrance into the war. It is 
a tenable opinion that a premature 
espousal of the cause of the Allies might 
have meant virtual civil war in America. 
As the matter actually worked out the 
result was as if Mr. Wilson had planned 
from the beginning to make a case that 
would unite the country before declaring 
war. And it is arguable that he may be 
fairly credited with having intended 
what he achieved. But it is also argu- 
able that he was keeping us out of war 
in order to secure his reélection. His 
origin and his education afford a pre- 
sumption that his sympathies were with 
the Allies from the start. But how 
then, unless they were the mere indis- 
cretions of a rhetorician, are we to ex- 
plain “neutral even in thought,” “too 
proud to fight,” “peace without victory,” 
and “the sacred freedom of the seas;” 
how account for the appearance of 
greater cordiality toward Bernstorff than 
toward the representatives of England? 
Was it all calculated dissimulation to 
soothe the suspicions of the pro-Ger- 
mans? Was the predominant motive the 
desire to emerge at the end in the role 
of world-arbiter of peace when both sides 
were exhausted? It is as easy as it is 
unprofitable to divine and impute mo- 
tives; Mr. Wilson himself perhaps could 
not assess with exactness the proportions 
of rhetoric, moral idealism, ambition, 


political sagacity, and patriotism in his 


pronouncements and decisions. The ex- 
planation may be that he himself only 
gradually came to understand Germany. 
The purposes of Germany had been 
patent for forty years. No one who, 
knowing the German language, had 
studied the German mind either in books 
or by travel had any excuse for mis- 
apprehending them. But Mr. Wilson had 
not studied in Germany or read many 
German books. It is possible that he 
was speaking the literal truth when he 
said in Chicago that he had only of late 
learned the kind of world in which he 
was living. 


intellects which. Europe’ 


We thus come to the still burning 


issues of to-day. Was Mr. Wilson well 
advised in attending the Paris confer- 
ence? Was it wise to retard the press- 
ing and definite business of the peace 
treaty by complicating it with the ir- 
relevances of a hurried, inadequate, and 
unsettling discussion of the undefined 
and indefinable possibilities of a world 
league? Was it even quite honorable 
politics to try to force the Senate to 
waive its constitutional rights by the 
threat and the endeavour to interweave 
the covenant with the treaty in such 
wise that it could not be dissected out? 
‘Are the Fourteen Points the expression 
of consummate world-envisaging states- 
manship or of a doctrinaire ambition to 
have the first and‘ last word? Is the 
Covenant of the League of Nations really 
comparable to the Constitution of the 
United States or does it remain even 
after amendment a hastily composed, 
loosely expressed, ambiguous document? 
Could the will of one man, in whatever 
way exercised, fairly commit the Ameri- 
can people to the unqualified acceptance 
of such a document? Was the betrayal 
of China in the Shantung matter the 
necessary price of peace or only a poli- 
tician’s compromise? Do the spirit of 
American charity, and American readi- 
ness to intervene again if and when she 
must in order to save the world from a 
world war, necessarily involve the sacri- 
fice of American sovereignty and the 
abandonment of policies and principles 
that date from Washington and Hamil- 
ton? 

After more than two years of discus- 
sion the preponderance of thoughtful 
American opinion is answering these 
questions in essential accord with the 
views of Mr. Lansing’s “Personal Nar- 
rative,” David Jayne Hill’s “American 
World Policies,” and James M. Beck’s 
“The Passing of the New Freedom.” 

in my present space I can add to their 
arguments nothing but one or two per- 
haps obvious reflections. The first is 
that the personal controversies associated 
with these debates do not affect the cen- 
tral issue. The consistency of our in- 
dividual records may matter greatly to 
each one of us, but it is of little concern 
to the welfare of the world. It is no 
answer to a reasoned rejection of Mr. 
Wilson’s final decision to urge that Colo- 
nel Roosevelt himself hesitated for a 
month or two; that the temper and 
temperament of Mr. Lodge are distaste- 
ful to some people and the motives of 
his Senatorial colleagues partly political; 
that Mr. Lansing ought to have resigned 
instead of penning private memoranda 
to prove his foresight; or that the op- 
position of American patriotism to the 
League in its present form was sup- 
ported by the virtually pro-German and 
pro-Soviet-Russian propaganda of the in- 
tellectual weeklies. It is a part of the 


tragedy of our time that the motives, the 
judgments, the active policies of the 
world’s intellectuals have become mixed 
and confused beyond all unscrambling, 
and that the only hope and security that 
remains for America and perhaps for 
the world is the instinctive moderation 
and good sense, the “provincial” patriot- 
ism if you will, the herd instinct as 
pseudo-scientific liberals call it, of the 
masses of the plain American people. 
They have overwhelmingly repudiated 
Woodrow Wilson’s policies. But they 
shrink as from a blow from the asperities 
of the personal controversies that would 
still further embitter the terrible peri- 
peteia of the tragic reversal of fortune 
which he has borne with such courage 
and dignity. Even when compelled in 
part to agree they do not really like the 
relentless virulence of Harvey’s Weekly 
or the malicious betrayals of Mr. Wil- 
liam Bayard Hale’s “Study of a Style.” 
And all that I have to say of Mr. Beck’s 
“Passing of the New Freedom,” the oc- 
casion or pretext of these reflections, is 
that for all its wit and satire and the 
dramatic cleverness of the feigned dia- 
logues of the Big Four, the unanswerable 
arguments of the book would carry more 
weight if disengaged from the disparage- 
ment of Mr. Wilson’s personality. The 
satire is entertaining and the imaginary 
dialogues are ingenious. But after we 
have had our laugh, it is not very con- 
vincing to describe Mr. Wilson as say- 
ing (p. 127) “I do not represent America 
—I am America.” Or “The Senate! 
Bah! It is as putty in my hands.” 

The other obvious lesson of this his- 
tory is the value of discussion and the 
unequaled capacity of the American 
people to learn and profit thereby. The 
propaganda of the League went down be- 
fore it as four years earlier the propa- 
ganda of Germany succumbed to the 
same force. At first the rhetoric of un- 
discriminating “idealism” had things all 
its own way. The Covenant, the whole 
Covenant, and nothing but the Covenant 
was said to be the sole assurance of 
world peace and the bringing in of 
Utopia. It seemed to be at any rate 
the only visible and tangible endeavor 
to realize the better world that was to 
console us for the irreparable losses of 
the war. Let us sign at once was the 
cry, and pay no heed to the cavils of 
constitutional lawyers and the self-will 
of an obstructionist Senate. But the 
lawyers and the Senate insisted on being 
heard. And in the end their sober sec- 
ond thought prevailed. Many other less 
commendable influences may have con- 
tributed to this result. But the pro-Ger- 
mans who swelled President Harding’s 
majorities will find themselves again de- 
ceived. The real victory was won by ra- 
tional discussion and American patriot- 
ism. 

PAUL SHOREY 
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Correspondence 


The Intercollegiate Liberal 
League 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Now that you have concluded that the 
Intercollegiate Liberal League can per- 
form a useful function in eliminating the 
“deviltry’ from collegiate radicalism, de- 
spite the fact that the National Security 
League solemnly assures us that this or- 
ganization is but another surreptitious 
method of filling the immature minds of 
college students with the vile poison of 
Socialistic and Utopian doctrines, it may 
prove interesting to ascertain just what 
this much-maligned association hopes to 
accomplish. 

Two of my fellow undergraduates, in 
your last issue, naively informed us that 
the convention of Intercollegiate Liberals 
had failed through its inability to evolve 
a definite objective. They bemoan the 
fact that the League “hesitates to take 
a brave stand for virile radicalism, and, 
on the other hand, it rejects without con- 
sideration the traditions of the past,” 
and with clear-sighted vision they point 
out that “there must be an objective if 
there is to be a creed that will inspire 
college men and women to action.” 

I feel sure that if my two friends had 
taken the trouble to attend the conven- 
tion proper, the committee meetings and 
the morning sessions, they would have 
heard a great deal more than a “sea of 
platitudes” or a ‘chaos of words.” 
Enough of this slush about “bob-haired 
femininity from Wellesley ... red-rosed, 
golf-stocking ‘liberals’ from Harvard, 
speaking of revolt in accents refined and 
gentle!” The delegates to the convention 
were a representative group of college 
students of all types who had only one 
shortcoming—an interest in the social 
forces in the world outside the college 
campus. They felt that the sources of 
information at their disposal about these 
forces were inadequate, and so they met 
to discuss the best means for improving 
them. Their discussions, both in the 
committee meetings and the business 
meetings of the convention, were busi- 
ness-like and devoid of vague idealism. 
There was no talk of revolts or of chang- 
ing the society that was awaiting breath- 
lessly the outcome of their deliberations. 
They knew what they wanted and they 
arranged to get it. 

The Intercollegiate Liberal League 
does not aim to remake the world or 
facilitate the salvation of society. It 
propagates no creed, be it courageous 
‘ radicalism or honest conservatism. It 
does not hope to provide the future lead- 
ers of the country. Its purpose is very 
mundane and commonplace: the provi- 
sion of a mechanism with which groups 
cf students in American colleges can ar- 


range for the presentation of facts con- 


cerning social movements and_ social 
problems by the people in the best posi- 
tion to furnish that information. The 
League was created as a piece of ma- 
chinery, a speakers’ bureau if you will, 
which asks but two things of its mem- 
bers: that they come to hear the speak- 
ers and that they attempt to be fair- 
minded in passing judgment. Is there 
anything vague or indefinite, Utopian or 
revolutionary, in this programme? 

The Liberal League does not specify 
the reaction of the students to the infor- 
mation placed at their disposal. If a virile 
radical insists on becoming thrilled while 
listening to a discourse on “‘Atrocities of 
the Department of Justice,” there is 
nothing to prevent him from taking a 
bomb and going ‘‘out in the open to give 
battle.’ If an honest conservative be- 
comes indignant upon listening to an ex- 
position of the evils of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Liberal League 
will not try to hinder him if he wishes 
to go strike-breaking. The forums of the 
Liberal Clubs are open to radicals and 
conservatives alike, to the speakers of 
the National Security League as well as 
the labor unions. 


Is such an organization necessary ? Ask 
any live student in an American college. 
By their very nature, college courses and 
college professors are a year or two be- 
hind contemporary happenings. Schol- 
astic analysis connotes leisure, calm re- 
flection, and perspective. But the student, 
besides being a scholar, is a human be- 
ing with a human curiosity about the 
world around him, a curiosity which has 
too often been stifled by campus provin- 
cialism. The Intercollegiate Liberal 
League seeks to break down this barrier 
and satisfy the normal craving for a 
better knowledge of contemporary affairs, 
by serving as the mechanism for securing 
speakers and lecturers who are experts 
in their field, and who are themselves im- 
merged in the movements about which 
they come to speak. The scholastic at- 
titude—the detached presentation of 
carefully sorted second-hand information, 
the student presumably receives in his 
college courses. The participant’s point 
of view, the various prejudiced attitudes 
which the student inevitably meets in the 
outer world, these the Liberal League will 
attempt to provide for him. 

If a group of young working people 
should suddenly announce their inten- 
tions of foregoing dance halls and thea- 
tres for the purpose of founding an or- 
ganization to further the discussion of 
both sides of social problems, the move- 
ment would be hailed as one of the signs 
of the success of American democracy. 
But when a number of college students 
indicate that they wish to know what is 
going on in the world outside the college 
walls, they are greeted as juveniles, Bol- 
shevists, and dilettantes, by people who 


never take the trouble to ascertain what 


the aims of these students are. Let us 
forget this bosh about insipid liberalism 
and aimless toying with dangerous ideas, 
and recognize the Intercollegiate Liberal 
League for what it is—a simple bit of 
mechanism to bring the college student a 
little closer to the outer world. 
IRVING ROSENBLOOM 
Cambridge, Mass., April 19 


[Our objection was not to the forma- 


: 
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tion of a Liberal League in the colleges, 


but to the personnel of the leadership.— 
Eps. THE WEEKLY REVIEW. | ; 


The “‘Funambulatory and 
Prestigious’’ Lloyd George 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
I have much regard for Mr. Henry W. 
Bunn as a political philosopher and for 


Mr. Lloyd George as a political per- 


former, and accordingly, when Mr. Bunn, 
in the April 20 number of The Weekly 
Review, spoke of the “funambulatory and 
prestigious genius” of Mr. George, I 
hurried to my dictionary to find out just 
what he meant. I thank him for enriching 
my vocabulary, and I do not quarrel with 
the judgment he implies in the words just 
quoted; but when he declares that Lloyd 
George has “muffed the Russian problem 
and the Irish problem” and expresses the 
opinion that a real statesman, “a Salis- 


bury, say,” would have handled the coal 
miners’ problem in a summary and suc- 


cessful manner, I can’t help asking 
whether it was not Salisbury himself 
who invented the phrase “muddle 
through” to describe the British way of 
doing things under his own premiership 
during the South African War. Mr. Bunn 
and Dean Inge praying for a real states- 
man in Great Britain remind me of a 
learned gentleman, a British subject 
whom I met in 1918. He spoke very con- 
temptuously of Lloyd George. When I 
asked him whether any man in the Brit- 
ish Empire could at that time success- 
fully take the place of this despised poli- 
tician, he admitted que non, as Mr. Bunn 
might say, but maintained nevertheless 
that Lloyd George was a person of no 
consequence. The same gentleman, who 


was a great authority on Russia, de- — 


clared that Lenin amounted to nothing, 


and to prove this proposition he stated . 


that in his book on Russia, written not 
very long before the outbreak of the 
war, he had not considered Lenin worth 
mentioning. 

Is it not a fact that the “funambulatory 
and prestigious genius” of Lloyd George 
is but the handmaid of a patriotism that 
favors no class, respects no prejudice, 
harbors no resentment, but, in spite of a 
thousand small inconsistencies, main- 
tains the one great consistency of abso- 
lute devotion to the public welfare? This, 
it seems to me, is the only reasonable ex- 
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planation of his phenomenal continuance 
in power during a succession of years 
that has witnessed the downfall of every 
other great political leader in Europe. 
EDWIN H. HALL 
Cambridge, Mass., April 20 


“I Thou Thee, Thou Traitor’”’ 
In ““Twelfth Night’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Students of “Twelfth Night” will re- 


call the famous words, “if thou thou’st 


him some thrice, it shall not be amiss” 
(III.ii.46)—part of Sir Toby’s detailed 
directions to Aguecheek for a challenge 
to Viola. Legal authorities as far re- 
moved in place and time as Lord Campbell 
and Judge Phelps of Baltimore, in his 
“Falstaff and Equity,” have here seen an 
allusion to the well-known vituperative 
remarks of Coke to Raleigh in 1603: ‘‘All 
that Lord Cobham did was by thy insti- 
gation, thou viper; for I thou thee, thou 
Traitor.” Nor has this view been ex- 
clusively held by men of law. So excel- 
lent a student of the dramatist as Mr. 
Morton Luce, in his Arden edition of the 
comedy, likewise thinks it probable that 
Toby’s words contain a “pertinent allu- 
sion” to Coke’s “insulting language.” It 
should be remarked in fairness to a num- 
ber of professed Shakespeareans—for ex- 
ample, Furness—that the above opinion 
has not gained credence; the view postu- 
lates an interpolation, for, as is definitely 
known, the play was acted before 1603. 
Dr. Henry Bradley, the distinguished 
authority on our language, has recently 
observed in “A Book of Homage to 
Shakespeare” (page 107) that the dram- 
atist reveals a “fertility in the formation 
of new words . . . . by the conversion 
of verbs into nouns or of nouns into 
verbs.” From this it might be inferred 
that the author has, in the passage in 
question, coined a verb for the nonce. But 
our case fortunately need not rest on in- 
ferences. A recent instalment of the 
great Oxford Dictionary settles once 
and for all, it would seem, the whole mat- 
ter. For it turns out that this pronoun 
as a verb in familiar and contemptuous 
senses was fully established in English 
a century ‘and more before Shakespeare’s 
birth. Indeed, its employment in conver- 
sation appears to have been even earlier, 
inasmuch as the first occurrence of the 
word is in a dictionary for young clerks 
(c. 1440), namely, the well-known 
“Promptorium Parvulorum.” Obviously, 
its use in speech preceded its incorpor- 
ation in a compendium of words. Be that 
as it may, by 1450 or thereabouts one 
finds recorded “None of hygheness schal 
thou another in spekynge.” It is with the 
turn of the century, however, that one 
meets with an instance which strangely 
recalls Shakespeare: “Avaunt, caitiff, 
dost thou thou me!” occurring in “Hicks- 
corner” written, according to some com- 


petent critics, c. 1510. These quotations 
—presumably not all, since the policy of 
the Oxford Dictionary forbids the inclu- 
sion of every appearance of a given word 
—testify conclusively to the use of ‘thou’ 
for insulting purposes long before 
Shakespeare touched pen to paper. 

The upshot seems to be that the dram- 
atist, in the use of his mother tongue, 
was, as is coming more and more to be 
seen, a child of his time. Finally, one is 
reminded of his practice in general, 
namely, a sparingness—as with Chaucer 
before him—in referring to contempor- 
aneous events. 

ERNEST P. KUHL 

Goucher College, Baltimore, April 14 


‘The Doom of Judicial 
Judgment’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

While we have been watching with 
bated breath the progress of an in- 
dustrial revolution in Great Britain 
which threatened the destruction of pri- 
vate property and private enterprise, we 
have ourselves witnessed in this country 
within the past few days the consumma- 
tion of a revolution no less destructive 
to private rights and private enterprise, 
and the public press has allowed it to 
pass almost without comment. Our revo- 
lution has taken the form of “Rent Laws” 
which, under the guise of “police power” 
have not only deprived landlords of the 
protection of the law, but have given 
countenance to its violation and destroyed 
the foundation not only of all leases but 
of all contractual obligations. 

Our revolution began with the enact- 
ment of the Rent Laws which set out with 
reciting that “an emergency exists,” 
and, accepting this recital as an unim- 
peachable adjudication of fact, proceeded 
to demolish all recognized rights on the 
part of landlords and to make them a 
class subject to their tenants, who, re- 
lieved from their obligations, were given 
the power to enforce their demands. As 
illustrations of the working of these revo- 
lutionary measures, I need only cite two 
decisions of the Appellate Division pub- 
lished within a week in the Law Journal. 
In both cases, the tenants, who had not 
previously occupied the premises, volun- 
tarily signed leases and took possession. 
After paying the agreed rental for sev- 
eral months, they discovered that the 
previous tenants had paid lower rentals 
and thereupon they refused to pay more 
than their predecessors, and the Court 
actually justified them in such refusal. 
It used to be a maxim of law that no 
man could take advantage of his own 
wrong, but here we have the Court en- 
couraging a man to do so by permitting 
him to take possession of premises at an 
agreed price and keeping him in pos- 
session when he deliberately refuses to 
pay the price which he has agreed to 


pay. It would be unjust, however, to 
criticise the lower Courts without re- 
ferring to a very recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals, equally subversive of 
fundamental principles and even more 
conspicuously opposed to common sense, 
as it was there held that in view of the 
housing emergency, “‘police power” over- 
rode all other considerations, and that 
the necessities or convenience of the 
tenant were superior to all contractual 
obligations. In plain language, this 
means that the prohibition of the United 
States Constitution upon legislation vio- 
lating contracts is mere waste paper, 
whenever a shortage in housing, or fuel, 
or any other necessity occurs. 


Coming down to the actual facts, such 
a decision as that of the Court of Ap- 
peals must inevitably defeat the ultimate 
object for which the Rent Laws were en- 
acted, viz., to provide for more adequate 
housing. ‘Police power,” as construed 
by the Court of Appeals, is merely “ex- 
pediency,” and as a matter of expediency, 
what could be more futile than to expect 
to encourage the building of houses when 
the landlord is prevented by the Courts 
from collecting his rents, even when the 
tenants have voluntarily agreed to pay 
them? Alice Through the Looking Glass 
could hardly have invented a more in- 
verted process of reasoning. 


The climax of our revolution was 
reached, however, when a majority of 
the United States Supreme Court held 
that because the States have the right to 
limit the height of buildings and to regu- 
late billboards and protect public health, 
they may therefore take away private 
property by depriving the owner of the 
right of enjoyment without compensa- 
tion, whenever a State Legislature 
chooses to say that the price asked is 
too high. Who can wonder that the 
Justice writing the dissenting opinion 
describes this conclusion as a violation 
of the explicit provisions of the Consti- 
tution, as a blow to the constitutional 
guarantees of all property owners, and 
as contrary to every conception of the 
obligations of lessor and lessee? Well 
may he say that such an impairment of 
obligations, not only of leases, but of all 
obligations, by the Government must 
cause the people to lose confidence in the 
Government, and the sentence of his 
opinion in which he says “The decision 
to-day marks the doom of judicial judg- 
ment of legislative action” reads like the 
epitaph of Constitutional liberty. Is it 
possible that the plain people of this 
country are so blind to the consequences 
of this decision as to permit a majority 
of one vote in the Supreme Court to im- 
peril every property right which they 
possess? Are they willing to confess 
that they are no longer the masters but 
the victims of “police power’? 

LAWYER 

New York, April 21 
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New Books and Old 


TWNHE other day I heard a middle-aged 

_ radical (it’s pleasant to admit that 
he wasn’t a young radical) say that the 
book reviews in the Liberator were the 
only bright spots in his life. ‘‘They do 
not foolishly. attempt to tell you any- 
thing about the book under review. 
They’re just superb riots of language. 
It is like having fireworks going off 
inside you.”” He would probably find no 
pleasure in William Lyon Phelps’s “Es- 
says on Modern Dramatists” (Mac- 
millan) for the reason that Mr. Phelps 
does, unobtrusively and to me agreeably, 
tell you a little about the dramatists he 
has chosen to discuss—a little about the 
men, still more about their plays. The 
privilege of feeling as if you had swal- 
lowed a lighted pin-wheel is denied; but 
there are a few biographical sentences, 
the rest of the essay is estimate of the 
work of the various playwrights. These 
are Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, Clyde 
Fitch, Maeterlinck, and Rostand. The 
chapter on Clyde Fitch is one of the 
most vivid and interesting presentations 
of an unusual personality I have read in 
years. Doubly interesting, because so 
little seems to have been generally known 
about the dramatist himself, and because 
Mr. Phelps writes of him with a first- 
hand knowledge dating from school days. 


South Seas books I try upon H. P., 
who spent three months in Tahiti and 
Moorea. He says of Mr. Safroni-Mid- 
dleton’s book—no, his language is not 
parliamentary about that. He is strong 
for Hector Macquarrie’s “Tahiti Days” 
and he likes Frederick O’Brien’s ‘White 
Shadows.” But that is mainly about the 
Marquesas, so he can not enjoy it so 
much as Mr. O’Brien’s new book ‘‘Mystic 
Isles of the South Seas” (Century), 
which he declares is easily the best of 
them all—‘“‘interesting portraits of people 
I knew.” 

Still another book about the South 
Seas is Lieut. Col. T. R. St. Johnston’s 
“The Islanders of the Pacific’ (Apple- 
ton). The author, who was formerly 
British Commissioner in Fiji, does not 
confine himself in this volume to that 
group of islands, but studies the his- 
tory and customs of Hawaii, Easter 
Island, and other groups of single islands. 
It is less a personal narrative, and more 
an anthropological study, than Mr. 
O’Brien’s books, but it is thoroughly in- 
teresting nevertheless. 

Uniform with this is “The Tanganyika 
Territory, Formerly German East 
Africa” (Appleton), by F. S. Joelson. 
This is the scene of Sir Harry Johnston’s 
new novel, and it is clear that the author 
of the book has no admiration for the 
Germans as Colonial administrators. 


. ae . 
This 1s a stanza—or a section—from 
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Muriel Strode’s “A Soul’s Faring” (Boni 
& Liveright) : 


Out of the red pain of life, I come 
singing the white joy of being. 

I come becaroled out of the crush- 
ings. 

I find the triumph over moaning 
wheels. 

Out of myself! 
world, eons and acts; 
Realities, consummations; 
Amplitudes and abundance. 


A few pages of the book, and I mur- 
mur: ‘Walt Whitman! Walt Whitman! 
How many crimes are committed in thy 
name!” 


A bear cub, two weaver birds, a flying 
squirrel, a large golden eagle, a dog or 
two, a grown bear, a rock python, two 
langurs, a fox—these are some of the 
Himalayan animals, most of them house- 
hold pets, whose characters and adven- 
tures are described in C. H. Donald’s 
“Companions, Feathered, Furred and 
Scaled” (Lane). A humorous and en- 
joyable book, about animals which are 
rather novel to us. Some of them, in 
their fictitious and semi-human presenta- 
tion, are characters out of the “Jungle 
Book.” 


English and American writers form 
the subjects for the essays in George 
Kdward Woodberry’s “Studies of a Lit- 
erateur’ (Harcourt, Brace & Co.). The 
notes about Pepys, Rossetti, and some 
others are brief; there are longer papers 
on Mary Wollstonecraft, Aubrey de Vere, 
Whittier, Lowell, Shelley, Rupert Brooke, 
and a few more; and some pleasant gen- 
eral discussions of such topics as “Cul- 
ture of the Old School,” as it was dis- 
played in the Gentlemen’s Magazine. An- 
other volume of Mr. Woodberry’s, from 
the same publisher, is ‘Literary Memoirs 
of the Nineteenth Century,” including 
his ‘Remarks on Shelley,” ‘“‘Thackeray’s 
Letters,” “William Barnes, the Dorset- 
shire Poet,” with essays on Carlyle, Fitz- 
gerald, Hawthorne, Bayard Taylor, etc. 


Countless instances of telepathy, 
clairvoyance, second-sight, hallucination, 
knowledge of the future, and other super- 
normal activities of the mind are recited 
in Camille Flammarion’s “Death and Its 
Mystery before Death” (Century). The 
author calls them “proofs of the exist- 
ence of the soul.” Here is one of them: 
“Dr. Castara had one night seen a man 
push aside the curtains of his bed and 
announce to him: first, a good situation, 
and, secondly, his death at the age of 
forty years; that on the date fixed he had 
gathered all his friends together to a 
great dinner, at which his grandfather 
and grandmother were present, congratu- 
lating himself on the end of the night- 
mare, and that at midnight he had been 
seized with a raging toothache and had 


Out of myself!— 


fallen dead.” Dozens of other anecdotes, 


even more convincing, are related in the © 


book. 


There is a good chapter on ghosts in 


W. H. F. Basevi’s “The Burial of the 


Dead” (Dutton). This is a brief an- 
thropological study of burial and funeral 
customs, offerings to the dead, ancestor 
worship, graves, tree burial, under- 


ground regions of the dead, and similar 


beliefs and ceremonies among various 
savage and semi-civilized people through- 
out the world. 


Arnold Bennett’s “Things that have 
Interested Me’ (Doran) 


upon a score of subjects. Scraps. and 
snippets—but the kind of scraps which 
can be recorded only by an admirable ob- 
server and skilled writer. 


“The Velvet Black” (Dutton), by 
Richard Washburn Child, is a collection 
of about a dozen stories, exciting events, 
incidents in the lives of criminals, spies, 


and sharpers; adventures, almost always — 


taking place in a darkened room, in New 
York, China, and elsewhere. 
sometimes miss the ultimate thrill on 
the last page, they come nearer to sus- 
tained interest than most stories of their 
class. And their good workmanship 
places them far above the average. 


Twenty stories of Leonard Merrick’s 
are given in his “A Chair on the Boule- 
vard” (Dutton), in a new and definitive 
edition. These are the favorite and 


merry tales in which the poet Tricotrin — 
“Little-Flower-of-the 
Wood” is a good example of them—the 


usually figures. 


story of the pathetic little actress, cre- 
ated to please an editor out of a glass 
of absinthe. 


I bought a book the other day. No- 
body will believe the statement. 
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consists Of i 
dozens of short articles and paragraphs, 


If they | 


CAMO a 


For a 


writer of book-reviews, who is, more- 


over, employed in a _ public library, 
actually to buy a book is as strange a 
thing as for a musical critic to pay ad- 
mission to a concert. But impressed by 


this ‘““‘Buy a book a week” business, I ~ 


went and purchased a copy-of A. A. 
Milne’s “If I May” (Methuen). I thought 
it a safe thing to do. He wrote some of 


the best verses, some of the best essays % 


and sketches, of a humorous nature, 
about the war. He writes good plays. 
But—well, all I can say is that it served 
me right. ; 


“A Salem Ship Master and Merchant” 
(Four Seas Company) is given as the 
autobiography of George Nichols. This 
is the study of a New England seaman 
of a century ago, and one of the books 
used by Joseph Hergesheimer while pre- 
paring to write “Java Head.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
An Orthodox Marxist 


Tue EvotuTion oF Revotution. By H. M. 
Hyndman. New York: Boni and Live- 
right. 

\ bm those who identify revolution with 
catastrophe the title chosen by the 
Nestor of British Socialism for his 
magnum opus may seem to involve a con- 
tradiction in terms, but to those who 
know that mighty changes may come 
little by little the paradox will connote 
a familiar and very British point of 
view. To Mr. Hyndman’s British and Dar- 
winian way of thinking, a permanent 
revolution can not come suddenly, and if 
something very like it were to spring up 
overnight it would, like Jonah’s gourd, 
presently wither away. The thesis fol- 
lows from the definition of revolution, 
thus: 

“Revolution, in its complete sense, 
means a thorough economic, social, and 
political change in any great human com- 
munity. There can be no revolution, in 
this sense, until the economic and social 
conditions are ripe for such a change.” 

In illustration of this the author 
sketches, in bold lines, the history of the 
world from the dawn of civilization until 
the present day, showing how, in his 
view, society passes, in a great ascending 
spiral, from primitive communism to 
communism on a higher plane, through 
the several stages of slavery, feudalism, 
and capitalism, and by virtue of inces- 
sant sectional and class struggles. 

While not exactly glorifying primitive 
society, the author idealizes it as com- 
munistic, codperative, democratic, ma- 
triarchal, industrious, and inventive. It 
is to be credited with all the bedrock in- 
ventions and discoveries—the use of fire, 
the domestication of plants and animals, 
the invention of the bow, the boomerang, 
the wheel, the canoe, the net, the weaving 
of cloth, the baking of pottery—com- 
pared with which the achievements of 
the nineteenth century are trifling in- 
deed. True, there were minor evils in 
this primitive Eden, such as cannibalism, 
human sacrifices, and incessant war be- 
tween the gentile groups, but within the 
groups, at least, was relatively perfect 
peace and goodwill, until the serpent 
entered, in the form of private property, 
to destroy unity and brotherhood and to 
plunge the world into the long period of 
tribulation, which goes by the euphemis- 
tic name of civilization. Evidently the 
author, like Rousseau, prefers the un- 
spoiled primitive world, for he says: 

“Much of brutality, much of bestiality, 
much of horror clung around the early 
days of our communal forbears. But, 
compared with the evils that grew out of 
nearly all forms of private property—the 
individual ownership of man by man, and 
the creation of wealth for the minority 


by the toil of the masses—savages cer- 
tainly fared no worse; and the more ad- 
vanced communists enjoyed life far, far 
better than their successors of modern 
times.” 


The first great revolution, then, was 
brought about, not by any class struggle, 
but by the advent of private property, 
which made slavery possible, destroyed 
equality and democracy, undermined the 
matriarchate and the independence of 
women, and, in general, transformed and 
revolutionized the entire gentile system. 
Evidently, it is the fall of man which is 
here described, although one may sus- 


‘pect, with some theologians, that it was 


a fall upward. But the old harmony is 
gone, for henceforth the class struggle, 
previously unknown, becomes the leading 
motive of social evolution, pushing society 
onward and upward, from stage to stage 
toward the final goal—the second advent 
of communism. 


The class struggle is continuous, and 
yet the author says, rather inconsistently, 
that particular expressions of it, in pre- 
mature outbreaks, never accomplish any- 
thing. The rebellions of Roman slaves 
and gladiators failed, but if they had suc- 
ceeded slavery and circuses would have 
gone on as before. Roman slavery passed 
away, he says, because of the scarcity of 
slaves, the lack of money with which to 
buy them, the increasing cost of their 
keep, the increasing number of free 
farmers, coloni, and laborers, the cost of 
transportation, and other circumstances 
not closely related to the class struggle. 
Similarly, the Jacquerie of 13858 in 
France, the peasants’ rebellion of 1381 
in England, and the German Bauernkrieg 
had little to do with the passing of serf- 
dom, and many other uprisings failed be- 
cause the class in revolt had not yet 
reached the stage where its economic and 
social emancipation was possible. 

The French “Bourgeois Revolution” of 
1789 is an apparent exception to the rule, 
but the time was then ripe, as may be 
seen by considering the English bour- 
geois revolution, which accomplished the 
same ends by peaceful means. Besides, it 
should be remembered that the French 
Revolution secured but a small portion 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity, nor 
is it fully realized at the present day. 
An argument like this, however, is not 
quite convincing, as it begs the whole 
question by assuming that unsuccessful 
rebellions Rave been premature, and that 
the successful ones have succeeded be- 
cause the time was ripe. 

As to the Bolsheviki, their coup qd’ 
état was a sheer impertinence, an insult 
to the memory of the later Marx, and a 
slap in the face of all evolutionary so- 
cialists. They should have waited until 
Russia had passed through the stage of 
capitalism, after which they might have 
had revolution to their heart’s content. 
For is it not written in the book of econ- 


omic determinism that revolution must 
enter by the door of capitalism and can 
by no means remain in the fold if it has 
leapt over the wall? In other words, 
Lenin and Trotsky, because they have 
not followed the plans and specifications 
of the revolutionary socialists, are false 
prophets and blind leaders of the blind. 
In criticism of their fatuous and futile 
policy Hyndman says: 

“This, of course, was not Marxism ac- 
cording to Marx, or, indeed, scientific so- 
cialism in any sense, as all the ablest 
Marxists in the world, beginning with 
Plekhanov on the spot, at once pointed 
out. Permanent social revolution and 
communist reconstruction can only be 
successfully achieved when the bulk of 
the population in any given country 
understands, and is ready to accept, the 
new forms which have consciously or un- 
consciously developed in the old society. 
The process of historic evolution, slow or 
fast, can not be overleapt by the most 
relentless fanatic, least of all in an em- 
pire such as that of Russia.” 

This is perfectly orthodox, according 
to the later and more conservative utter- 
ances of Marx, but not altogether con- 
sistent with the chapter on Historical 
Determinism, in which the author, in a 
doubting spirit, points to China and 
India, Egypt and Italy, as countries 
where similar forms of production have 
resulted in quite dissimilar social rela- 
tionships. In the same chapter he calls 
attention to the phenomenal rise and 
progress of Mohammedanism due to the 
personality of the Prophet and to re- 
ligious hallucination rather than to the 
economic conditions prevailing in Arabia. 
In other words, human psychology has 
played a tremendous part in social evolu- 
tion, and is a creative force to which 
economic environment can set no very 
definite metes and bounds. 

If Mr. Hyndman were careful in his 
relation of past events one might have 
more confidence in his forecast of the 
future, but his many inaccuracies of 
statement and emphasis show that his- 
tory to him is but the handmaid of 
Marxian doctrine. In describing prim- 
itive society he relies too much on Mor- 
gan, whose speculative anthropology is 
now largely discredited. There was in 
the primitive family groups no such uni- 
formity of organization, custom, and de- 
velopment as Hyndman imagines, nor 
was there universal communism, equality, 
and democracy in any definite sense of 
those words, nor were all the family 
groups matriarchal and exogamous. As 
Dr. Lowie says in his recent book on this 


Subject: “Primitive Society wears a char- 


acter rather different from that popular- 
ized by Morgan’s school. Instead of dull 
uniformity, there is mottled diversity; 
instead of the single sib pattern . 
a variety of social units, now associated 
with the sib, now taking its place.” 
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Similarly, in writing of the ancient 
Peruvians, the author, misled by the 
idealistic account of the half-Inca, Gar- 
cilaseo de la Vega, finds communism 
where there was tyrannical paternalism, 
denies the existence of virtual slavery, 
and exaggerates the well-being of the 
people under their theocratic government. 
These are but a few of the uncritical 
statements which abound in Mr. Hynd- 
man’s book, and largely vitiate his con- 
clusions. 

In view of such incomplete and defec- 
tive interpretation of the past, one won- 
ders how much credence to attach to Mr. 
Hyndman’s statement that England, 
which is in the latest period of modern 
capitalism, is now quite ripe for social- 
ism, having developed the structure of 
the new social order within the body of 
the old. The new birth, he believes, can 
now take place through peaceful political 
action, without insurrection or general 
strike or violence of any kind. One won- 
ders whether the British workmen, wn 
the time of revolution, will follow their 
instructions and what will happen after 
they have attained their ends. Worth 
pondering is the pregnant sentence of 
Machiavelli: ‘Let no man who begins an 
innovation in a State expect that he can 
stop at his pleasure, or regulate it accord- 
ing to his intention.” 

J. KE. LEROSSIGNOL 


Joy-Riding—the Tide of 


Reaction 
PopuLAR MISGOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
Srates. By Aldred B. Cruikshank. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Company. 


Democracy AND THE Human Equation. By 
Alleyne Ireland. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company. 

HESE two volumes launch a counter- 

offensive against Bolshevism, which, 
however, speedily develops into a vigor- 
ous assault upon American political in- 
stitutions and ideas pretty much all along 
the line. The picture drawn of the 
break-down of government in the United 
States under the strain imposed by the 
“democratic dogma” is indeed a gloomy 
and depressing one, unless the reader 
chances to recall Dr. Jowett‘s comment 
(sotto voce) on one of Canon Farrar’s 
characteristically fervid prayers: “Why 
is it necessary to exaggerate so?” 

Mr. Cruikshank traces all our ills—and 
he makes it apparent they are grave ones 
—to the “‘operation of manhood suffrage’ 
(p. 5); and along with this explicit 
diagnosis seems to go the implicit as- 
sumption that property alone suffers 
when there is bad government. Cer- 
tainly he can not be denied the courage 
of his convictions. That “‘the cause of 
private property rights is in the truest 
sense the American cause and that to 
which all other national causes, political 
and social, are subordinate,” is an as- 
sertion (p. 2) which is presently fol- 


lowed by the dictum that government 
may “properly dispense with the consent 
of an unlimited number of the individ- 
uals whom it governs” (p. 35). The 
spoils system, traffic in votes, organized 
corruption, the Boss, the Machine, the 
“rule of political oligarchy,” are all 
traced to the doorstep of manhood suf- 
frage (Chapter IX); as is also the Civil 
War (Chapter XV). One feels that Mr. 
Cruikshank might read with profit the 
political annals of certain other countries 
and times than our own—for instance, 
the history of the Walpole and New- 
castle Ministries in eighteenth-century 
England, where universal suffrage did 
not trouble. 


And after all his thundering in the 
preamble, Mr. Cruikshank is astonish- 
ingly moderate when it comes to the 
therapeutics of his subject. The prac- 
ticable test of those qualities of “com- 
mon sense and good judgment” which 
lie at the foundation of all good govern- 
ment is, he argues, “that applied in daily 
life and in business, and is expressed 
in terms of property” (p. 374). Further 
than this he withholds the details of 
his proposed reform, but he does inform 
us that it will leave seven-eighths of 
our adult males still in possession of the 
voting privilege (p. 482). A mild dose, 
certainly; but truly homeopathic in its 
efficacy: “The change will seem almost 
magical. The creation of the new and 
purified electorate will at one stroke 
smash the machines and dislodge the po- 
litical oligarchies; the standard of public 
conscience will be immediately elevated, 
and bribery at elections will almost dis- 
appear” (see pp. 489-444). The reader 
who recalls something of the story of the 
downfall of Adams County, Ohio, a few 
years since, will reserve a doubt. 

Mr. Ireland has no use for universal 
suffrage either, but his attack cuts 
deeper than Mr. Cruikshank’s. It is di- 
rected at the doctrine of the Equality of 
Man, which, by enthroning mediocrity 
among us, is responsible, he holds, for 
bad government in all its manifestations 
and ramifications—the disappearance of 
the distinction between representative 
government and democracy and between 
the representative and the delegate, the 
belief in legislative panaceas, the bun- 
gling of administration, the break-down 
of law enforcement, the prevalence of 
crime, etc. It follows, of course, that be- 
fore there can be a genuine or durable 
reform this noxious superstition must be 
destroyed root and branch. 

The discussion is promptly brought to 
the biological question: Is environment 
or heredity the really potent factor in the 
differentiation of individuals? The “‘po- 
litical rhapsodists” say the former, and 
so put all their trust in institutions; the 
“political realists,” of whom Mr. Ireland 
reckons himself one, put their money on 
heredity, and conceive that the real prob- 


lem cf political reform is to guarantee in- 
telligence “‘a survival value” in the man- 
ning of government—which, after all, 


does concede something to the importance 


of institutions. 
In support of his position on the en- 


vironment-heredity question Mr. Ireland — 


relies for the most part upon two inves- 
tigations by Dr. Frederick Adams Woods, 
one of which was into the family rela- 


tionships of 3,500 eminent Americans — 


listed in biographical dictionaries, and 
the other of which comprised an examin- 
ation of the lineage and character of 
3,812 scions of European royalty. Dr. 
Woods’ final conclusion from the latter 
investigation was “‘that heredity explains 
at least ninety per cent. of intellectual dif- 
ferences in practically every instance” 
(p. 159). But the objection is obvious, 
that in selecting a specialized class Dr. 
Woods went a long way toward canceling 
the environmental factor at the outset. 
Nor is the result of the other investiga- 
tion, as stated by Mr. Ireland, necessarily 
more conclusive (see pp. 152-153). That 
the lines of relationship between the 
families of the successful men of a single 
country and within a rather brief period 
should be comparatively numerous ought 
to be little surprising on any theory. 
What, moreover, is to be said in the same 
general connection of such a statement as 


this of Mr. Ireland’s: “The average voter. 


in a large town brings into politics a men- 
tality totally different from that of the 
country voter”? (p. 190). One must ven- 
ture to doubt if the Gordian knot which 
intertwines character and opportunity, 
environment and heredity, is to be 
severed by any quantitative formula thus 
far available. 

In some of his incidental comments 
upon American institutions Mr. Ireland 
exercises the license customarily ac- 
corded the foreign observer to the full. 
His statement (p. 81) that “in the five 
years ending with 1904 Parliament 
passed less than fifteen hundred laws,” 
while “in the same period the American 
legislatures passed more than forty-five 


thousand!” is of course quite misleading, — 


since for the majority of governmental 
purposes the American people are dis- 
tributed among forty-eight common- 
wealths. His assertion (p. 39) that the 
Supreme Court performs “the functions 
of the Captain” aboard the American 
Ship of State is even more misinforming, 
since the Supreme Court never lays down 
a course for the Ship of State, though it 
may veto temporarily a proposed one. 
Nor did the Supreme Court—let alone 
“one judge’—decide whether we should 
retain the Philippines (p. 42). The pre- 
cise purport of the Court’s decision in 
the case referred to was that Congress 
had an entirely free hand in the matter. 
His animadversions upon municipal gov- 
ernment in the United States would have 
been more in point ten years ago, while 
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his unfavorable comparison of the Presi- 
dential system with the British Cabinet 
system is based on a view of the latter 
that has long since become purely lit- 
erary. 

Both these books carry with them 
something of the stimulation that is af- 
forded by a sharp challenge of generally 
and therefore uncritically accepted ideas. 
To resort to reviewers’ jargon, they are 
valuable as “‘antidotes.” The trouble is 
that the people who need the antidotes 
they provide won’t read them, and the 
rest of us have a pronounced preference 
for food. 

EDWARD 8S. CORWIN 


Open Country 


Tuey Went. By Norman Douglas. 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
IFE is real and literature may well be 

worried about it; still, though facts 
are facts, it is not quite true that you 
can’t get away from them. The minor 
veracities, however numerous, revered, 
and dismal, do not monopolize space. It 
is pleasant and possible to retire on oc- 
casion from our clinics and our slumming 
parties into open country with a poet. 

There we may forget our note-books and 

microscopes, untwist our brows, and be 

happy as once in May. For there, it 
seems, “life” is high as the sky and big 
as the sea, and nobody is holding us re- 
sponsible for it, and there will be no ex- 
amination at the end of the day. We are 
at ease there, and yet especially alive, 
vividly in contact with whatever matters 
most to us, deep down beneath. Even 
modern fiction has such a release for us 
now and then, as in Hewlett’s tales, and 

“The Crock of Gold,’ and the best of 

James Branch Cabell; and the present 

fantasy. 

“They Went” is a fable, and like all 
good fables means anything you will: but 
certainly something if only, as it were, 
everything. It reveals to you what, in 
Mr. Cabell’s phrase, “your nature enables 
you to see.” Its setting is vaguer than 
Mr. Cabell’s medizval Poictesme— 
vaguer in being nameless and more re- 
mote in time, but far more distinct in its 
physical presentment. A sea town of an 
ancient Britain where druidism still 
lingers as a polite cult, but without au- 
thority over men’s hearts. The arch- 
druidess Manthis, with her worldly wis- 
dom and her sacerdotal pomp, is a sort 
of ironic Chorus to the drama. She can 
be more on occasion, as in the instance of 
the elder Christian missionary who has 
made a pest of himself in her domain. It 
is a domain which has undergone great 
physical changes in her time. The old 
king of the city was a great warrior in 
his day, but at last wearied of fighting, 
and set himself to amuse his old age with 
the ingenuities of civilization. His town 
had been cut off from open water by a 


New 


a 
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vast marsh and therefore offered noth- 
ing to sea-traders. But a captured Roman 
engineer built a great sea-wall and 
drained the marsh and made a proper 
harbor. On the drained land the king 
reared his new city. It was soon a city 
of magnificence, for thither came mer- 
chants from the Orient and the Levant 
with their treasures and their artisans; 
and it was soon a city of wickedness, 
where luxury and pleasure ruled unchal- 
lenged—but for a missionary, now and 
then, from hopeful Ireland. So the har- 
bor brought trade, and the city flourished 
and prepared at cheerful leisure to be 
damned. The king had nothing to do but 
to grow old peacefully with drink. He 
had been childless; but in time his queen 
and a royal visitor from the North, a sort 
of viking, had quietly provided an heir, 
or at least an heiress, to the throne. She, 
the princess, is the person of the story. 
In her may be read what parable of wo- 
man you choose. Perhaps it is the 
tragedy of a womanhood which is simply 
the will to have and to enjoy, and which 
so becomes in the end its own victim. Or 
is the princess a symbol of paganism suc- 
cessfully resisting the lures and the 
threats of a religion of sacrifice? Or do 
you take her (with me) as the child with 
the dormant soul whose instinct for the 
cold and cruel enjoyment and destruc- 
tion of warm things has carried her so 
far that the moment of possible awaken- 
ing comes too late? 


That moment is embodied in the 
episode of the young missionary Kenwyn. 
Then for the first and last time the heart 
of a woman stirs in the breast of the 
charming deadly child whose subjects’ 
nickname for her is ‘““Heussa, Queen of 
Terrors.” The same day that brings the 
good, ingenuous, (and handsome) Ken- 
wyn to the court brings also one The- 
ophilus, a Greek merchant, whom we come 
to surmise as the devil, or a priest of the 
devil. His guile has only to strengthen 
defences already well established ; against 
them the innocent soul of the young 
Christian is powerless, as his body is 
powerless against the beauty of the prin- 
cess. The amateur of good was no match 


for these experts in evil, and in due 


course “‘he went,” like his predecessors, 
the earlier victims of the princess’s 
amorous caprice. So went also the city 
and its inhabitants, by act of the prin- 
cess’s real father, the viking, as instru- 
ment of the gods. The sea-gates are 
opened, and the glory of the city and its 
wickedness wiped out in an hour. The- 
ophilus and the princess survive. The 
princess, now altogether at ease in Hell, 
is the placid one: “Now I know,” she 
says. “The All-Highest dislikes por- 
ticoes. He likes preachers. Confess, my 
friend, that he has been too much for 
us. . . It is rather intelligent of him! 
He is old, but none too old to laugh.” But 
Theophilus is much put out: such a lot 
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of good devilish ingenuity thrown away! 
“A pretty trick; retribution they call it. 
I did my best to improve your town, and 
this is what happens. And bother the 
All-Highest! Always meddling and mud- 
dling! As if there were not things 
enough to be amended in his own depart- 
ment—.” However, there are other sites 
for a gorgeous and lively city where such 
a princess as ours may be happy (per- 
haps) with her wickedness: 

“ “We will go, (says Theophilus, pull- 
ing himself together) to the place I men- 
tioned, where there are no disagreeable 
rainbows— 

“ ‘Nor rainbows ?’ 

““T think not,’ said Theophilus. 

“They went.” 

They went—everybody and everything 
belonging to the nameless city. And the 
wise manthis frdm her Sacred Rock 
looks upon its place and sees that it is 
not, and that it is “no great loss,’”’—nay, 
“manifestly a blessing,” for she is free 
of it and of the artificial duties it has 
laid upon her . The virtue of the 
tale is in its telling; and one who has 
keenly relished its pointed quietude of 
manner and the fresh savor of its sar- 
donic humor can only guess that other 
palates may welcome it with equal gusto. 


H. W. BOYNTON 


A History of Naval Warfare 


William O. 
New York: 


History oF Sra Power. By 
Stevens and Allan Westcott. 
Geo. H. Doran Company. 

“lee professors at the Naval Academy, 
the one a historian, the other a close 

student of Mahan, have written a note- 

worthy volume in their “History of Sea - 

Power,” published in excellent form, 

generously supplied with maps, illustra- 

tions, and index. The title suggests 

Mahan’s classic which is largely followed 

in plan and treatment. It will be remem- 

bered that his writings covered in detail 
only the years from 1660 to 1815. While 
not neglecting this period, this book is 
particularly valuable for events not with- 
in its self-assigned limits. Practically 
it is a history of naval warfare from an- 
cient times to the present day. Each 
chapter deals briefly, but ably, with one 
epoch and closes with an appropriate 
bibliography for those who care to go 
more fully into the question; a commend- 
able feature. The last chapter, “Conclu- 
sions,” deserves especial attention. Nat- 
urally, considerable space is devoted to 
the story and analysis of Jellicoe’s fight. 

Few will disagree with the verdict of the 

authors: 

“It is no reflection on the personal 
courage of the Commander-in-Chief that 
he should be moved by the consideration 
of saving his ships. The existence of 
the Grand Fleet was, of course, essential 
to the Allied cause, and there was a 
heavy weight of responsibility hanging 
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on its use. But again it is a matter of 
naval doctrine. Did the British fleet ex- 
ist merely to maintain a numerical pre- 
ponderance over its enemy or to crush 
that enemy—whatever the cost? If the 
Battle of Jutland receives the stamp of 
approval as the best that could have been 
done, then the British or the American 
officer of the future will know that he is 
expected primarily to ‘play safe.’ But 
he will never tread the path of Blake, 
Hawke, or Nelson, the men who made the 
traditions of the Service and forged the 
anchors of the British Empire.” 

One factor in the success of the anti- 
submarine campaign is not mentioned, 
important as it proved to be. This was 
the policy adopted by the Allies of not 
giving out the news that any U-boat was 
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captured or otherwise accounted for. 
Confronted with this appalling veil of 
mystery the morale of the German sub- 
marine crews became seriously affected; 
volunteering for this service gradually 
ceased; arbitrary detail grew necessary; 
greatly lessened efficiency resulted. 

The authors are to be congratulated 
on producing a volume which should be 
in the hands of all naval officers of the 
coming generation; on the shelves of all 
who take interest in the development of 
history; and of statesmen upon whom 
may eventually rest the responsibility of 
heeding or not heeding the teachings of 
Mahan as here sympathetically and clev- 
erly brought up to date. 


CASPAR F. GOODRICH 


Modern Dutch Art 


HE Holland-America Society, recently 
established in this city, has opened 
an exhibition of modern Dutch art at 
the Anderson Galleries. Oil paintings, 
water-colors, drawings, etchings, wood 
engravings, batiks, cover the walls of 
three spacious rooms. The greater part 
of this collection is made up of works 
by artists little, or not at all, known in 
this country. With the exception of Vin- 
cent van Gogh and Breitner, they were 
all born in or after the year 1860 and 
grew up to manhood when the masters 
of the so-called Hague school were at 
the height of their power. Breitner, here 
represented by three large oil paintings, 
has to a large extent remained faithful 
to the conception and the manner of these 
older masters. He is the great painter 
of Amsterdam, and his vision of it re- 
sembles that of Jacob Maris in so far as 
both interpret the mood, rather than de- 
pict the architecture, of the city. The 
masters of the seventeenth century, Van 
der Heyden, Berckheyde, Beerstraten, 
were what one might call topographical 
painters. The picturesque views of 
canals, of drawbridges, of tapering 
facades, of churches rising from among 
the clusters of little houses at their feet, 
were the themes of their minutely exe- 
cuted paintings. Each of those old pic- 
tures is an historical document, precious 
to the student of Amsterdam’s past, 
though he may care little for art. But 
life is lacking in those pictures. They 
strike one as stage scenes revealed to 
view at the raising of the curtain before 
the action of the play has yet begun. 
Maris and Breitner were the first to 
paint the city alive, Maris in its calmer 
and brighter moods, Breitner in its rest- 
less activity and in its gloom. The out- 
skirts, where the building of new dwell- 
ings is in progress, furnished Breitner 
with motives for many a picture, as if 
he wanted to paint not only the city’s life 
but its growth. Only one of the three 


works now on view at the Anderson Gal- 
leries shows Breitner as the painter of 
Amsterdam. It is a view of the river 
Y at night with the lights of the city 
across the water. All three are dark 
notes in a room where, apart from the 
blue of Voerman’s exquisite landscapes, 
the dominant tone is a light ochre, the 
color of the sand in the superb aquarium 
scenes of Dijsselhof, in Akkeringa’s 
“Sandpit,” and in Isaac Israels’ “Beach at 
Scheveningen.” Israels is not a land- 
scape painter. The seashore attracts 
him only for its vivid play of colors, the 
sun-bathed sand dotted with the whites 
and pinks and blues of summer dresses, 
bathing costumes, and sunshades. The 
sea and the beach are only accessories 
to the picture, the setting for the artist’s 
instantaneous impression of action, light, 
and color. The sentiment which the 
older Israels expressed in his scenes of 
simple homelife is absent in the pictures 
of the son. They are as objective as the 
snapshots of the photographer. His 
figures attract him only for their pic- 
torial possibilities, as embodiments of 
motion and reflectors of light. 

The work of Isaac Israels, together 
with that of Akkeringa, Breitner, and 
Bauer’s paintings, is an aftermath of 
the Hague school. It is shown here, one 
gets the impression, less for its own sake 
than as a foil to the other oil exhibits 
so as to emphasize the difference which 
divides the latest Dutch generation of 
painters from their immediate predeces- 
sors. In passing from the Breitner and 
Israels room into the larger one adjoin- 
ing it one has the same sensation as on 
emerging from the subdued light indoors 
into the full glare of midday. The two 
portrait studies of Van Dongen, the still 
life of Sluyters, the iris of Van Gogh, 
the harbor scenes of Ernst Leyden are 
the canvases from which this splendor 
emanates. Five pictures by Van Gogh 
cover the centre of the largest wall, a 
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place of honor to which he is fully entitled | 
influence which he 


because of the 
unmistakably exercised on the work by 
which he is here surrounded. 
realistic reproduction of nature is no 


The 


longer the aim of these younger artists. 


They seek an art which is preéminently 
decorative, which makes light of the laws 
of perspective in attempting to reduce 


the picture to a purely ornamental de- 


sign. The example of Japanese art is a 


powerful factor in this new movement, 
It is less noticeable in the pictures of Van 


Gogh that are included in the collection, 
but of his friend Gauguin, with whom he 
shared his simple home for some time 
at Arles, there is an exquisite water 


color which forcibly illustrates the im- 


portance of that influence. 


An over-pro- 


duction of realistic paintings has estab- 


lished a common opinion that art has 
for its object a delusive imitation of na- 
ture. We have to free ourselves from 


that misapprehension before we can un-— 


derstand the landscapes of Leo Gestel, 


Ernst Leyden, and Schelfhout. The lines — 


and colors which they observe in nature 


are not the models of their copies, but 


the motives out of which they construct — 


a composition of their own free fancy. 


They are like weavers more concerned 
with the colors of their woof than with 


the design, and more with the beauty of 


the design than with its likeness to 
reality. Some of these pictures do 
actually remind one of Gobelins, es- 
pecially those of Leo Gestel. 


The still life of Sluyters is exclusively. 


a study of colors. If the artist had 
actually seen it as he painted it, unfore- 


shortened, as a child without any no-- 
tion of perspective would draw it, he 


must have been suspended from the ceil- 
ing above the table. But Sluyters has 


deliberately reduced his still life to a 


composition of two dimensions, a mosaic 
of bright colors, white and blue and ver- — 


milion and orange and emerald green. 


In his two portraits Sluyters has treated 
reality less arbitrarily. He is preémi- 
nently a colorist, but the reproduction of 
the portrait of Mrs. V. in the catalogue 
shows his skill as a draughtsman. 


The — 


exquisite modeling of the figure, the 


fatigued collapse of the body, the shrink- 
ing retraction of the left shoulder and 


arm, the flaccid dropping of the hands, 


all combine to lend to this picture an 


expression of gently borne sorrow, an — 
effect which is emphasized by the dark — 
purple which is the dominant tone in the 


color scheme. 


The two peasant girls by this same — 
artist illustrate the tendency of this — 
modern Dutch school—if that term is — 
applicable to the work of painters so 
diversified as this exhibition shows it to — 


be—to express in their portrayal of the 


life of the poor the banality and the — 


misery of it. The masters of the Hague 
school painted the homely as seen through 


? 
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a transparent atmosphere which softened 
its realism into poetry. But Jan Sluy- 
ters and Ernst Leyden, though their 
style is a deliberate reaction against 
realism, are more relentless realists than 
those predecessors were as interpreters 
of human life. They refuse to look for 
the picturesque in the distress of the 
toilers. It is that toil and that distress 
which they paint in their figures of 
consumptive peasant girls and worn-out 
fisherfolk, embodiments of a class hebe- 
tated by the unremitting toil of the land 
and the sea. 


The prevailing tendency towards deco- 
rative composition naturally quickened 
the revival of applied art. Jan Toorop 
is the acknowledged pioneer and leader 
of a movement which wants to reconquer 
for the artist various fields of activity 
from which the machine had ousted him. 
The masters of the Hague school were 
painters pure and simple, purveyors of 
beauty to the select few who could appre- 
ciate their art. To Toorop, on the other 
hand, the brush is only one, and not the 
principal one, of the diverse tools which 
the artist must know how to wield. In 
him the many-sided craftsman of the 
Middle Ages has found his modern 
descendant. He is painter of frescoes, 
book illustrator, sculptor, smith, stained 
glass decorator, portrait painter, en- 
graver. He is the high priest of a new 
cult of the line, which he makes the 
symbolic bearer of his message. That 
message is a call, away from present day 
materialism, to the mysticism of the 
Roman Catholic church. Richard Muther, 
the well-known German art critic, has 
said of him that one day he will be 
called the Giotto of our age. 

Most of the graphic art by which his 
drawings at the Anderson Galleries are 
surrounded is the work of younger 
artists who recognize in him their 
master. Bauer alone, born only four 
years after Toorop, found his way in- 
dependently of him. But the others can 
not have escaped the influence of a talent 
so powerful, although they may never 
have come into personal contact with the 
master himself. The wood engraver Ten 
Klooster is a pupil of Van Konijnenburg, 
whose drawings show a close affinity to 
the style of Jan Toorop. Ten Klooster’s 
woodcuts and those of Wenckebach are 
a revelation of the great possibilities 
inherent in that old and long neglected 
technique. Ten Klooster, who spent seven- 
teen years of his life in the Netherlands 
East Indies, has skilfully adapted various 
decorative motives from Java and Japan. 
In “Giving Alms” the traditional designs 
for the Wayang dolls, the marionettes 
of the native shadow picture theatre of 
Java, have been turned to account with 
striking effect. The conventionalized 
design of the landscape in “The Bandjir” 
(a freshet in Java) reminds one of 
Japanese prints. Ten Klooster’s wood- 
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cuts, the superb etchings of Bauer, fairy- 
like scenes in Oriental cities with their 
imposing mosques and palaces and motley 
crowds, the batiks of Agatha Wegerif, 
surpassing those of Java in richness of 
color, bear testimony to the debt which 
modern Dutch.art owes to the Hast. 
A. J. BARNOUW 


Drama 


‘“Macbeth’’ Revised and 
‘*Macbeth’’ Renovated 


HE chief interest of Mr.- Walter 

_ Hampden’s “Macbeth” (at the Broad- 
hurst Theatre) lies in the originalities 
in stage-business which the ingenuity of 
Mr. Hampden or some one else has added 
to the text of the play. Of these a few 
are imbecile; several without being im- 
becilities are mistakes; one or two are 
felicitous; and several, while falling 
short of felicity, are acceptable. Among 
the felicities is the return of Macbeth 
at the end of Scene III, Act II, to watch 
jealously from the head of the stairs 
the two young princes cowering in a 
corner and whispering their trepidations 
to each other. Among the imbecilities 
is the insertion in Scene II, Act I, be- 
tween the wounded sergeant’s ‘“Doubt- 
fully it stood,” and the instantly suc- 
ceeding simile, “As two spent swim- 
mers,” of an alarmed and challenging 
“Doubtfully?” from the group of excited 
listeners. That is, they do not yet know 
the main fact. Now these similes, “As 
two spent swimmers,” “As sparrows 
eagles,” from a man charged with tidings 
and sinking under wounds are incredible 
at best, but to emphasize the fact that 
they are made at a time when nobody 
knows the truth and everybody is on 
edge to know it, is to aid Shakespeare to 
nullify himself. Another novelty, more 
curious than fortunate, is the exhibition 
under dim torchlight of a castle in which 
arriving guests are expected to discover 
in jutty, frieze, buttress, and coign of 
vantage the nests of “temple-haunting 
martlets.” 

Mr. Hampden’s Macbeth, heavy in 
person and voice, renounces variety and 
loses interest after the first two acts; it 
is lost in ruts of fear and violence. In 
a measure these ruts pre-exist in the 
drama; they may be said in a sense to 
constitute the Nemesis which constitutes 
the moral which constitutes the mean- 
ing of the play. But when it becomes 
the business of a dramatist or an actor 
to depict monotony, it become equally his 
business to diversify the approaches to 
that monotony. It is bad enough that all 
roads should lead to Rome, but if all 
roads likewise start from Rome the sit- 
uation is hopeless. Miss Mary Hall’s 
Lady Macbeth was a much stronger piece 
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of work than Mr. Hampden’s. It 
abounded in physical decision resting 
upon physical vigor, and physical decision 
is so much the cardinal point and the 
difficult point in Lady Macbeth that it 
outweighed Miss Hall’s shortcomings in 
refinement and intellectuality. The set- 
tings were generally effective; the sup- 
port was tedious. 


We have had three Macbeths in New 


York in less than four months, Mr. 
Leiber’s, Mr. Barrymore’s and Mr. 
Hampden’s. I am emboldened by this 


fact to share with my readers certain 
suggestions for a possible “Macbeth” 
that should differ materially from Shake- 
speare’s. In this hardy—perhaps fool- 
hardy—enterprise my embarrassment is 
the certainty that if this plan should find 
readers it will find scoffers, and my con- 
solation is the probability that if my sug- 
gestions are derided they will be read. 

The Macbeth in this altered version 
should resemble Shakespeare’s in falling 
morally through ambition; but, instead 
of falling from a point tiresomely near 
the moral bottom, he should fall from a 
point excitingly near the top. He should 
want much for himself and want it 
keenly, but he should be a man really 
generous and enlightened and potentially 
noble. He should be a patriot and a 
statesman, not this cut-purse king whose 
abject lips never frame the words “Scot- 
land” or “‘my people.” He should have 
wielded power largely and humanely as 
prime minister or its. equivalent in his 
time; he should have the civilizing in- 
stinct of a Peter the Great or Julius 
Ceesar and the love of common weal and 
public virtue which dignified and exalted 
the ambition of a Roosevelt. He should 
long have cherished the hope of king- 
ship, but under conditions which made 
the indulgence of that hope neither 
treacherous nor criminal. Duncan and 
Malcolm should both have been weaklings 
with a doubtful and dissolving hold on 
life; there should have been no Donal- 
bain; and Macbeth might have glimpsed 
the prospect of no unworthy sovereignty 
for himself in the issue of a contest like 
that which, in actual Scottish history, ad- 
judged the claims of Balliol, Bruce and 
Hastings. He should have shared this 
aspiration with his wife; they should 
have dreamt of ‘kingship together as a 
young lawyer and his wife dream of 
appointment to the Supreme Court, as a 
young poet and his wife presage the 
coronation of some masterpiece. Their 
love should so have entwined itself with 
this aspiration that its fulfilment should 
all but take its place among the obliga- 
tions and sanctities of their love. Much 
of this is implicit in Shakespeare; in 
the revision it should cease to be im- 
plicit. We have now before us the ele- 
ments of a real problem, not the child’s- 
play problem of converting an ambitious 
soldier into a bloody tyrant (a change 
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on which the only rational comment is 
“Why not?”), but the problem of the 
destruction of generosity and elevation 
in a generous, elevated, and ambitious 
soul by the adoption of illicit means to 
fulfill and safeguard his ambition. 

Duncan and Malcolm fail to die; or, 
they dying, the throne passes to some 
brainless and _ perfidious competitor. 
Then comes the first vivid temptation, 
the first surrender to crime; and this 
crime, being the first, should be the light- 
est, of the series. The murder of Duncan 
in Shakespeare is stupendous—for a be- 
ginning. The murder of a king as king 
is one thing; but the murder in a king 
of the best of sovereigns and the 
best of men, of the foremost of one’s 
personal benefactors, of a kinsman, and 
of the guest beneath one’s roof is a 
first step which at once violates nature 
and makes progression in atrocity im- 
possible. Macbeth’s first crime should 
at worst possess only that degree of 
flagrancy which belongs to the removal 
of a torpid Merovingian by an alert and 
resolute mayor'of the palace. Let the 
oracles be retained, but with one con- 
spicuous amendment or extension. The 
absolute promise of the Shakespearean 
witches is an encouragement to sloth; a 
conditional promise would be an incite- 
ment to action. Let the advent of roy- 
alty be made conditional upon human 
concert. ‘All hail, Macbeth! that shalt 
be king hereafter, if heart dare and hand 
second!” 


Macbeth should begin his kingship at 
the outset of the third act as in Shake- 
speare, but he should be shown to us 
first of all in the able and successful 
performance of kingly acts and duties, 
marshaled on his prosperous way by 
“honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends,” dedicating a clear brain and a 
strong will to the achievement of great 
works and high philanthropies. At this 
point he should not sneak about in 
purple; he should not grovel on a throne; 
he should not be stinted of his hour. 
But the doom, though dilatory, is im- 
placable. His crime is known to an 
enemy; he must dispose of that enemy; 
the matter is a brief, almost a casual, 
episode in the press and push of great 
affairs. He should be permitted at this 
stage of his decline the.exercise of or- 
dinary. common sense. He certainly 
should not plan his murder in the pub- 
lic presence chamber of the palace in 
conference with two men whom every 
feature and every gesture brands as cut- 
throats, and he should not listen to the 
narrative of their prowess in the room 
in which his guests are eating dinner. 

The tragedy is under way. Step by 
step we shall follow in this man the 
progress of three substitutions; the re- 
placement of a wide outlook by self- 
concentration—a narrowing  self-con- 
centration; the replacement of in- 


trepidity by fear—a bestial fear; the 
replacement of beneficence by murder— 
ferocious murder. Last of all, as the 
acme and fulfilment of the entire drama, 
should come the crime which corresponds 
in atrocity with the murder of Duncan 
in the Shakespearean version. Art and 
psychology agree in the demand for its 
assignment to the final place; as the 
most powerful in the series, it is last 
in the order of aesthetic climax; as the 
most dastardly and flagitious, it is last 
in the sequence of moral decay. There 
is no need—there is scarcely a possibility 
—that it should be the murder of a 
sovereign. Let it be the murder of an- 
other Banquo, close friend, supporter, 
benefactor, guest; let it be if you please 
the murder of Macbeth’s own son whom 
his insane jealousy suspects of com- 
plicity with rebels (compare the rela- 
tions of James III and James IV in 
actual history). For Macbeth, if the 
prophecies to Banquo are to be kept, 
must indubitably have a son. There is 
absolutely no sense in a childless man’s 
precautions against the wresting of the 
sceptre from his descendants. 


In this crime the play should end. 
The moral tragedy lies in the distance 
between the earlier and the later man, 
and the step which makes that distance 
at once measureless and irretraceable is 
the fitting culmination of the play. There 
should be no parade of palpable external 
retributions in the form of an English 
army, pedestrian forests, combat to the 
utterance, and a severed head dripping 
from the victor’s pike. The tyrant 
should be left in the abasement of his 
Supremacy, on the mocking eminence of 
an unshaken throne. He should be left 
where Sophocles left his Creon, where 
Racine left his Nero, where Alfieri left 
his Filippo, where Schiller left his Oc- 
tavio Piccolomini and—in a fashion—his 
Elizabeth, where Hebbel left his Herod. 
The moral penalties which these drama- 
tists reserved for their offending sover- 
eigns need not be scanted to Macbeth, 
and not the least of these should be the 
gradual and secret dissolution of the 
trust and intimacy that bound him to 
his wife. It should reveal itself in no 
public separation, no obvious quarrel, no 
plain estrangement or acknowledged 
coldness, but only in an increasing sense 
in the hearts of both that the crime 
which their union had ripened was to 
avenge itself in their division. In 
Shakespeare the hints of this result, 
though not absent, are so delicate as to 
be almost impalpable. 

I leave the matter at this point. -In 
concluding, it may be as well to remind 
the forgetful that what is revised in 
the above suggestions is. not really 
Shakespeare at all but Holinshed, and to 
whom but Shakespeare is Holinshed 
sacrosanct? 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


The Juilliard Millions— 


What will be Done with © 


Them? 


T is now three years or more since, 


by the will of the late Mr. Juilliard, a — 


sum vaguely estimated at from five to 
twenty millions was bequeathed to music. 

The trustees of the fund—all well- 
known men, though none of them were 
technically musical—were asked to see 
that Mr. Juilliard’s legacy was used to 
help the cause of music in this country. 
To help it not alone in New York but 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this great land, in ways which would be 
planned out by the trustees. 

The public is still waiting for more 
news as to the trustees’ plans. It has 
a deep and real and very proper interest 
in the disposal of the Juilliard millions. 
What will be done with them to foster 
taste and art? And who will settle how 
they should be spent? 

It was to Dr. Noble I addressed myself 
some days ago for information as to what 
might be attempted with the Juilliard 
millions. He answered me as clearly as 
was possible. And while the outcome of 
the quest was partly negative, it proved 
suggestive. 

Dr. Noble is a man of middle age, who 
seems quite equal to his grave responsi- 
bilities. He is not likely to take any rash 
decisions. 

“The trustees of the fund,” said he, 
“are wise and prudent men. They have 
determined not to publish any plans till 
they know just how much they have at 
their disposal. Law suits affecting the 
Juilliard estate are pending. In one, 
quite half a million is involved.” 

Then, in a general way, it was prob- 
able that some portion of the fund would 
be employed to build up music in the pub- 
lic schools. 

“Our purposes are national—not only 
local,” Dr. Noble told me. ‘And they 
are fully in accord with those mapped out 
by the late Mr. Juilliard. So far we have 
not settled the details of what we hope 
to do. It seems advisable, however, to 
make our public schools a basis for the 
work we have in view. As to the point 
on which you touched lately in The 
Weekly Review—the teaching of pure 
English and especially the fit use of Eng- 
lish vowels—such matters should per- 
haps be left to the school teachers and 
to home instruction. We shall confine 
ourselves, I think, to music proper. 

“And, in accordance with the wish of 
many people, we shall help music in some 
other ways. Not by encouraging com- 
munity singing. Not, probably, by sub- 
sidizing the existing symphony orches- 
tras or other symphony orchestras. But 
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by promoting chamber music and good 
church music and, possibly, by publishing 
the works of young composers.” 
Dr. Noble seems to realize the urgent 9 

need of giving first aid to creators of Lord Bryce S New Book 
new music. He thinks the task should 
not be left to the commercial publishers, 

but undertaken by such agencies as the MODERN DEMOCRACIES 
one for which he speaks. And publica- ; 
tions of new works should, he believes, 


have the approval of good judges. “Lord Bryce’s volumes are the work of a master hand, 

phe comes & question which just now which has not lost its cunning... . . It is risking very 
ce eo 28 to wbicn he little to predict that they will quickly gain and hold recog- 
has had a little light from musicians. To ie nace ay Ove WU EICKY, Bain at ; 5 
choose good works for publication one nition as the most sensible and lucid exposition of modern 
needs judges. And as to that, the first democracy which the shelves of our libraries contain.”— 
and vital step involves the selection of a W. B. Munroe in The Atlantic Monthly. 


qualified committee. Dr. Noble told me 
very frankly that, though he had asked 
for sane suggestions on this subject, he 


was still seeking the solution of his prob- Lord Bryce’s New Book 


lem. He had talked with music critics, 
: d ductors, with - 

Beer iucated thusic vers. | Some MODERN DEMOCRACIES 

had suggested this and others that. But 


none had quite convinced him of their 


wisdom. The task of a committee would “Lord Bryce’s large experience in public affairs, his life- 


be, first, to winnow out the mass of chaff long study of the subject, and his keen judgment, make this 
from works submitted by composers, and, book the most important attempt to date to determine how 
next, to choose the best from the far modern democracy has fulfilled its promise.”—San 
residuum. 


That something should be done to aid Francisco Chronicle. 


our composers seems to me self-evident. 
At present we have only had assistance 
for interpreters of music. There are 9 

thousands of trained singers, pianists, Lord Bryce S New Book 
organists, violinists in this country. But N DEMOCRACIES 
our composers are still few and far be- MODER 
tween. They are struggling for their 
lives, for lack of help. The State ignores 
_them. They must fight their fight alone. “ , . . the most sagacious analysis of popular gov- 
Two ae prizes os Sits make ee ernment—its virtues, defects, and possibilities—in English.” 
summer. - ey need much more than : aa, . 

faney, tholieh most néed that badly. —Philadelphia North American. 

They need publicity and sympathy and 
outlets for their more ambitious efforts. 
It was absurd of Mr. Witherspoon to say ? 
some time ago (at the National Arts Lord Bryce Ss New Book 
Club) that music should be raised to a 
commercial basis. No great art ever yet MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


has lived and thrived without subsidies 
of some kind, here or elsewhere. 


One of the noblest objects of the Juil- “Tt is a liberal education to follow him in his observation, 
Pee ound me be the encouragement, discrimination and judgment.”—Professor T. R. Powell in 
irect or indirect, of our young com- | V ina Post 
posers. Without this, they may turn out the N. Y. Evening Post. 
ole ined vache? Ren us, as they “ , . . It is a textbook to which all the world should 
now do, with ja bbish, i ” ss 
jazz rubbish, and afflict us go to school.” —New York Globe. 


with vile songs. But very few indeed 
will set their hearts on symphony, or 
dare to waste their years on serious 
operas. For one Louis Greenberg there 
will be a hundred Kerns, and for each 
Ornstein there will be ten sub-de Kovens. : 
| The practice of true art means dogged For sale at all booksellers’ or direct from 
_ toil, devotion to ideals, long privation. 


Composers who write symphonies here T WH E, M AC M ] ie LAN G O M PANY 


| have to bear distressing drudgery. The 


| men and the Berlins, though, all grow Pa hlishers 64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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AEE SS SRE SSE SEE SE EIS SE EEE EES 
T is painful to contemplate the suf- 
ferings of those German-Americans 

who manifested their love for the old 

country by helping to swell Mr. Hard- 
ing’s enormous majority last Novem- 
ber. Has he no bowels of compassion? 

Can’t he stop these cruel notes that 

his Secretary of State is sending on 

the reparations question? Is there no 
such thing as gratitude in this wicked 
world? Mr. Hughes is not content to 
say that this Government “finds itself 
unable to reach the conclusion that 
the proposals afford a basis for dis- 
cussion acceptable to the Allied Gov- 
ernments.” That might have been 
looked upon as the mere statement of 
an external fact. But he goes on to 
say that “these proposals can not be 
entertained,” and to urge the German 

Government “to make directly to the 

Allied Governments clear, definite 

and adequate proposals which would 

in all respects meet its just obliga- 
tions,’ What shocking language! 


“Adequate proposals,” “in all re- 
spects,” “just obligations,’’—why this 
is the kind of thing you would ex- 
pect from a Government that stood 
squarely with the Allies, not from a 
Government that was going to act as 
a curb on their rapacity. There seems 
to be no end to the woes and disap- 
pointments of these poor hyphenates. 
To what refuge will they fly on the 
Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, 1924? It wrings one’s 
heart to think of their plight—past, 
present, and future. 


| byes an old quarrel be revived, it 

is well to bear in mind (1) that, 
by his own admission, Bernstorff, 
while he may have met one or two 
Democrats who were impatient at 
President Wilson’s tardiness in de- 
claring war, failed to meet a single 
Republican who did not favor an 
earlier entrance into the great strug- 
gle. (2) That this opposition to the 
President was not petty politics, as 
was proved by the wholehearted sup- 
port given him by Republicans after 
America took up arms. (3) That the 
most severe American critics of Ger- 
many, outside of politics, were per- 
sons to whom the Covenant of the 
League of Nations was anything but 
sacrosanct. All of which makes far 
from convincing’ the contention of 
Democratic Senators that the Knox 
Resolution will result in easing off the 
case against Germany. 


N indication of the difficulties ex- 

perienced by Allied statesmen at 
Versailles when planning for Ameri- 
can codperation in the treaty has been 
given by M. Clemenceau. Asked why 
he had concealed information from 
Washington on March 3, 1919, show- 
ing that the United States Senate 
would refuse to ratify the treaty, he 
denied that he had concealed it but 


implied that, even if he had possessed 
it, there would have been little use in 
bringing it to light. Mr. Wilson, he 
said, would have regarded any such 
action on his part as an impertinence. 
Americans of course knew this even 
while they wondered why the strong 
sentiment in this country against a 
complete acceptance of the Cove- 
nant was not taken into account by 
Europeans. It is easy now to see that 
this anomalous situation would never 
have arisen if Mr. Wilson had only 
followed the advice of his Secretary 
of State, who urged him not to go to 
Europe himself, but to send repre- 
sentatives. 


HAT does our multimillionaire 

Secretary of the Treasury mean 
by opposing the general sales tax? 
Does he not know that the President 
is a reactionary and the tool of that 
millionaire class of which he is him- 
self a member? Is he utterly indif- 
ferent to the teachings of sociological 
theory? Does he not know that the 
only thing that counts in American 
legislation is economic class-interest? 
And, as if to make confusion worse 
confounded, an aggressive and ener- 
getic campaign in favor of the sales 
tax is being carried on by such bodies 
as the national association of travel- 
ing salesmen, whose members cer- 
tainly belong to the middle-class rank 
and file. These people are perfectly 
willing to shoulder the burden which 
the sales tax would palpably put upon 
consumers, inspite of the relief it 
would afford to the millionaires. 
They seem to think that all of us will 
be best off when taxes are laid with 
a view to their general effect and not 
with the purpose of hitting any head 
you see, and hitting it the harder the 
bigger it is. And Secretary Mellon, 
though arriving at the opposite con- 
clusion, evidently looks at the subject 
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from the same standpoint. One al- 
most begins to suspect that there are 
some forces at work in our politics 
besides those of blind and narrow 
class-interest. 


ITTLE comfort is to be found by 
anybody except Senator New- 
berry and those associated with him, 
in the Supreme Court’s reversal of 
his conviction in the Federal District 
Court at Detroit. Even Mr. New- 
berry himself can hardly feel such 
thoroughgoing satisfaction as he ex- 
presses when he says: “I am thank- 
ful that those who were associated 
with me have been vindicated, and 
that the confidence of many thou- 
sands of loyal friends has been con- 
firmed.” The unanimity of the court 
in its conclusion does, however, jus- 
tify him in the belief that he was not 
properly convicted; for those of the 
judges who dissented from the view 
that the Federal statute governing 
primary elections, under which he 
was tried, was unconstitutional find 
that the trial was improperly con- 
ducted. Indeed, Chief Justice White, 
in the individual dissenting opinion 
which he handed down, uses ex- 
tremely strong language as to this. 
“There should be a judgment of re- 
versal without prejudice to a new 
trial,’ he says, “‘because of the grave 
misapplication of the statute upon 
which the conviction and sentence 
were based.” This comes fairly near 
to a declaration by the Chief Justice 
of the opinion that the acts brought 
out in the evidence, however scanda- 
lous they may have been, were not 
offenses against the actual provisions 
of the law. In the absence of a new 
trial—and that is rendered impossible 
by the majority opinion declaring the 
law unconstitutional—the question 
whether the law had been violated or 
not must remain an open one, and it 
is only fair to give Mr: Newberry the 
benefit of the doubt. 


4 ate House of Lords is becoming 
somewhat unruly. Ten years ago, 
as the result of the assault of the radi- 
cals led by Mr. Lloyd George, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the ven- 
erable assembly was practically di- 
vested of its veto powers by the pass- 


ing of the Parliament Act. Much has 
happened since then to give former 
supporters of that measure good 
cause for regretting its passage. 
Lloyd George himself, who, in 1910, 
declared that ‘‘the country wanted to 
get the Lords out of the way,” now 
recognizes in the Upper House a bul- 
wark against the rising tide of revo- 
lutionary labor. An interesting de- 
bate in the Upper House, the other 
day, was occasioned, however, by the 
Government’s recent announcement 
that it did not intend to introduce 
legislation for the reform of the 
House during the present year, as 
had been promised in the King’s 
speech from the throne. All the 
speakers agreed that the matter 
was one of great urgency, but 
opinions were divided as to the ex- 
tent of the proposed reform. The 
motion which was finally adopted 
calls upon His Majesty’s Government 
“to introduce at the earliest possible 
moment their measure for the reform 
of the Second Chamber.” ‘My Lords, 
clear the road,’ Lloyd George de- 
manded from them in 1910. But their 
forced compliance with the demand 
may prove to have been a reculer 
pour mieux sauter. 


Beek coal is becoming a scarce 

commodity. The miners are still 
out on strike and refuse to consider 
the Government’s concession in the 
matter of wages as a reason for re- 
suming work. Nothing short of a 
national pool and a national wage can 
satisfy them, so the leaders say. 
Their nationalism is a theoretical de- 
votion to the principle of nationaliza- 
tion, to realize which they would 
sacrifice the nation in whose name 


they profess to act. The nation does: 


not want it; the rank and file of the 
miners themselves probably care but 
little for it; in Prussia and in New 
South Wales, where nationalization 
has been tried, it has proved a fail- 
ure; still the leaders of the Miners’ 
Federation insist that it shall be in- 
flicted upon the English people. 


R. EDO FIMMEN, the meddle- 
some secretary of the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion, who muddled himself into fame 
by his preposterous call for an inter- 


national boycott against White-Terror | 
Hungary, is now playing the deus ex 


machina in the British coal dispute. 
He descended upon London the other 
day, and gave to the British comrades 
every guarantee that the Dutch, 
French, Belgian, German, and Aus- 
trian workers would prevent the ex- 
portation of coal to Great Britain. 
He will soon, no doubt, issue a mani- 
festo denouncing the British Govern- 
ment’s White Terror, of which 
British labor is the victim, as a justi- 
fication for this interference by Con- 
tinental labor in the national disputes 
of the English. Though British rail- 
waymen and transport workers dis- 
avow the miners, Mr. Fimmen, with 
all European labor at his beck and 
call, shall stand by them. Through 
internationalism to nationalization! 


It is as clear as lucus a non lucendo. 


FINE example of considerate 
action on the part of employees 
emerges from all the agitation for a 
44-hour week in the job and book 
printing industry. Employees of the 


Robert Gair Company, which is a 
large printing and lithographing es-_ 
tablishment in Brooklyn, have volun- 


tarily decided to work fifty-four hours 
a week instead of forty-eight without 
any increase in pay. It is true that 
these men and women belong to no 
union, and hence have no pressure for 
a shorter week exerted on them. 


Their decision comes as a result of 
the best of relations with the em-— 


ployer of this old house and repre- 
sents a willingness on their part to 


stand by him in hard times. Whether — 
such exhibition of high-mindedness, ° 


or, if you will, of far-sighted policy, 
is possible under the union system we 
are not prepared to say. 
improbable that the plan of the shop 


council, which is operating in many — 
large industries to-day, may so hu-— 
manize the relations of employer and 
employee as to make each see that 
his own best interest lies in what is — 
best for the company as a whole. The — 
interests of labor and capital are not 
identical, the struggle between them > 
will still go on, but we may hope for 
a stage in which rank selfishness on ~ 


the part of either will meet with firm 
public disapproval. 


It is not 
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HE retirement of Mr. Melville E. 
Stone from the active manage- 
ment of the Associated Press has been 
made the occasion of a multitude of 
tributes to his personal qualities. But 
perhapsless than justice has beendone 
to the specific character of the service 


he rendered to American journalism. 


The organization of news-gathering 


_ agencies was a natural outcome of 
- newspaper enterprise, but its far- 


reaching importance and larger influ- 


_ ence were scarcely realized by its pio- 


~ neers, who were first of all concerned 
_ with its purely business aspects. Un- 
_ der these conditions it was a matter 


of rare good fortune that Mr. Stone 
came into the field at an early stage 
and was able to direct along lines 
conducive to the public good the de- 
velopment of an institution that 
might easily have been diverted into 


_ quite different channels. 


R. STONE’S first great contribu- 
tion was that of establishing 


the purely mutual and codperative 


character of the enterprise. Out of 
this developed naturally, as he had 


_ foreseen, the most vital feature of 


lines. 
‘to turn to Mr. Hearst’s attempt to 
‘organize the Universal News Service 
‘for the sale of news, the color and 


the Associated Press, self-censorship. 
The principles of honesty, accuracy, 


_and non-partisanship were fundamen- 
_ tal, as was also the principle that no 
_ private interest was to be served; but 
| these might have been mere fine- 
sounding generalities had not that 
'mutuality of 
_ guarded with jealous care, and every 
-member, of diverse opinions and in- 

terests, been given full opportunity - 
to check and criticise the news pur- 
| veyed. 
cies, and especially those of some Eu- 
_ropean countries, have easily become 
the adjuncts of private enterprise or 
the tools of governmental policy and 
intrigue, and the Associated Press, 
lacking this mutual self-censorship, 


interest been safe- 


Other news-gathering agen- 


might have developed along similar 
For an example one has only 


opinion-making power of which he 
could control and dispose of. To de- 
-mand the complete elimination of per- 
'sonal bias and the element of human 
fallibility from the gathering and dis- 


semination of news would be a coun- 
sel of perfection, but the American 
people may congratulate themselves 
on being served by an institution the 
nature of whose internal organization 
protects them so well against mis- 
information and distortion of fact. 


yee ee DETING of A. C. Townley, 

head of the Nonpartisan League, 
goes on apace. The conviction of him 
and his former Minnesota manager, 
Joseph Gilbert, on charges of con- 
spiracy to encourage disloyalty dur- 
ing the war, has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota. It is 
fortunate that the case has been re- 
viewed not only by a higher court, 
but at a time when the so-called 
hysteria of patriotism has had time 
to subside. Those who carefully 
followed Townley’s activities and 
writings during the war were never 
in doubt as to their criminal char- 
acter. But, like some of his more in- 
tellectual brothers in the radical fold, 
he has for the most part so protected 
himself by words capable of double 
meanings as to make the case against 
him seem clear to the sentimentally 
inclined. The ruling of the State’s 
highest court should set at rest their 
fears that Mr. Townley is a perse- 
cuted man. 


(32 of the staunchest opponents 

of Townley’s pernicious schemes 
was Mr. Charles W. Ames, of St. 
Paul, whose death was announced a 
fortnight or more ago. In spite of 
talents which touched many sides of 
life, Mr. Ames had given up much of 
his time during the past few years to 
keeping the country alive to the ex- 
treme danger of the machine which 
Townley had built up. His knowledge 
of its diabolical workings was based 
upon first-hand observation, and he 
boldly asserted that Townley was the 
most influential and pernicious boss 
that this country had ever seen. Him- 
self a man of the broadest culture 
and a convinced liberal, he cherished 
as his life the American principles 
under which this country had become 
an inspiration to the world. His en- 
terprise in combatting the panacea of 
radicals in the Northwest is a glowing 
instance of what a high-minded citi- 


zen can accomplish when he throws 
off the complacent inertia which is 
the besetting sin of most well-mean- 
ing Americans. 


ee theory of maintaining a mod- 

ified Soviet régime in Russia is 
attracting much attention, especially 
in business circles, and _ inspired 
articles designed to create the im- 
pression that Lenin and his crowd 
have abandoned Communism, and 
that this affords a practical basis 
for business relations, are finding 
wide circulation. The argument is 
that if the Soviet Government falls 
anarchy will ensue; that the Soviet 
authorities are ready to abandon their 
theories and instal the capitalistic 
order, at least as far as Russian peas- 
ants and foreign capitalists are con- 
cerned; hence it is expedient to 
enter at once into business relations 
with them, and if America does not 
hasten to make a trade agreement, we 
shall be left far behind by those coun- 
tries that have done so. Suppose all 
this were true—which it is not— 
what improvement could it possibly 
make in the situation? Suppose Lenin 
has changed his ideas or is feigning 
a change as to the economic system 
—this does not indicate the slightest 
change in the means whereby he con- 
tinues to hold power. There is im- 
plied no relaxation of terror, no relief 
from arbitrary exercise of power. 
The financial groups that seek special 
privilege, the privilege to exploit the 
industrial properties confiscated from 
their rightful owners, and to do so 
under the cover of an alleged con- 
version to sanity of the Bolshevik 
Government, know that the enjoyment 
of this privilege depends on that 
Government maintaining itself by the 
same methods as heretofore, for to 
relax the terror, to summon a popular 
Constituent Assembly, to invite repre- 
sentatives of other parties to par- 
ticipate, means the immediate over- 
throw of that Government. In other 
words, there is no substance whatever 
to the plea that any change is con- 
templated which will relieve the Rus- 
sian people from their present op- 
pressive and arbitrary tyranny or 
which promises a basis for the evolu- 
tion of a sound political organization. 


: 
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The Senate, the Presi- 
dent, and the Country 


dhe em in itself, the passage of 

the Knex resolution declaring 
that the state of war with Germany 
has come to an end would furnish no 
occasion for serious apprehensions. 
In deference to President Harding’s 
firmly expressed objection, all refer- 
ence to the negotiation of a separate 
treaty with Germany had _ been 
omitted from the resolution. Had 
there been no debate, or had there 
been a debate dealing simply with 
the resolution in its present form, 
its passage by the Senate might 
have been accepted with indifference, 
if not approval, even by those most 
anxious that the policy outlined by 
the President in his address at the 
opening of Congress should be car- 
ried to a successful conclusion. That 
policy was enunciated, with caution 
indeed and yet with entire clearness, 
in these words: 


It would be idle to declare for separate 
treaties of peace with the Central Powers on the 
assumption that these alone would be adequate, 
because the situation is so involved that our 
peace engagements can not ignore the Old 
World relationship and the settlements already 
effected, nor is it desirable to do so in presery- 
ing our own rights and contracting our future 
relationships. 

The wiser course would seem to be the ac- 
ceptance of the confirmation of our rights and 
interests as already provided, and to engage 
under the existing treaty, assuming, of course, 
that this can be satisfactorily accomplished by 
such explicit reservations and modifications as 
will secure our absolute freedom from inad- 
visable commitments and safeguard all our 
essential interests. 


And it has been a satisfaction to note 
that, both before and since the deliv- 
ery of that address, the President and 
the Secretary of State have steadily 
shown, in words and acts, a spirit in 
entire keeping with the position thus 
declared. The simple passage of the 
amended Knox resolution would have 
offered no obstacle to the prosecution 
of the wise policy to which the Presi- 
dent had committed himself in his 
address. 

Whether the ugly temper that de- 
veloped in the course of the Senate 
debate means serious trouble remains 
to be seen. Senator Lodge was pretty 
nearly at his worst in it, and that is 
saying a great deal. Senator Borah 
was simply himself; taking, as he has 
consistently done all along, the posi- 


tion of a truculent and uncompromis- 
ing opponent of the Versailles treaty. 
The debate degenerated, on’ both 
sides, largely into a rancorous par- 
tisan dispute. The vote was almost 
absolutely on party lines, Senator 
Nelson alone of all the Republicans 
distinguishing himself by voting 
against the resolution. As a sequel 


to the debate, and apropos of Mr. - 


Lodge’s apparently confident predic- 
tion that the adoption of the resolu- 
tion would be followed by the nego- 
tiation of a separate treaty with Ger- 
many, Washington dispatches have 
been carrying reports that an under- 
standing to that effect had been ar- 
rived at between the President and 
the Republican leader in the Senate. 
To these reports we attach little 
weight; we have not forgotten how 
completely political gossip had for 
weeks had it settled that neither 
Hughes nor Hoover would be named 
for the Cabinet, Mr. Harding being 
alleged to have given way to the Sen- 
atorial objectors. Yet taken all in all 
there is grave reason to fear that seri- 
ous mischief is brewing in the Senate 
Chamber. 


Whether the mischief shall actually — 


be done, it is in President Harding’s 
power to decide. He has manfully, 
though with perfect dignity and re- 
straint, asserted the rightful function 
of his office in regard to the nego- 
tiation of treaties. He has declared, 
in respect to the great question at 
issue, a policy so reasonable, and rec- 
ommended by considerations so vital 
to the welfare of our nation and all 
the world, that he has only to make 
clear his purpose not to be swerved 
from it either by difficulties or by 
clamor, and he will be sure to be 
upheld by an almost unanimous pub- 
lic sentiment. The intrinsic difficul- 
ties of the task which he and Sec- 
retary Hughes have undertaken are 
acknowledged by everybody. These 
can be removed, if they can be re- 
moved at all, only by patient and well- 
directed endeavor. But the difficul- 
ties threatened by factious opposition 
and blustering assertion can be 
swept aside by simple firmness. Let 
it but be known that the Adminis- 
tration has no thought of abandoning 
the purpose it has so recently de- 


clared, that it will not give up the 
endeavor to bring about our partici- 
pation in the Versailles treaty with 
proper reservations, and the opposi- 
tion will soon dwindle to negligible 
proportions. But there is great dan- 
ger in delay. The time to stop the 
mischief is before it has begun to 
gather head. The President has the 
country with him; to keep it with 
him, he has only to speak out. 


The Supreme Court 
and the Rent Laws 


WEEK or two ago the New 

York Tribune devoted the most 
conspicuous space on its editorial 
page to a remarkable letter written 
by Macaulay, in 1857, to an American 
friend. The Tribune assigned no rea-_ 
son for its reproduction of the letter; 
but underneath the title, ‘““Macaulay 
on America,” appeared as a subhead 
this quotation: “Your Constitution 
is All Sail and No Anchor.” The pas- 
sage to which this sentence forms the 
conclusion makes extremely interest- 
ing reading at this moment: 


It is quite plain that your government will 
never be able to restrain a distressed and discon- 
tented majority. For with you the majority is 
the government, and has the rich, who are al- 
ways a minority, absolutely at its mercy. 

The day will come when in the State of New 
York a multitude of people, none of whom has 
had more than half a breakfast, or expects to 
have more than half a dinner, will choose a 
legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort of 
a legislature will be chosen? ,On one side is 
a statesman preaching patience, respect for 
vested rights, strict observance of public faith. 
On the other is a demagogue ranting about the 
tyranny of capitalists and usurers and asking 
why anybody should be permitted to drink 
champagne and to ride in a carriage while thou- 
sands of honest folks are in want of necessaries. 
Which of the two candidates is likely to be pre- 
ferred by a workingman who hears his children 
cry for more bread? 

I seriously apprehend that you will, in some 
such seasons of adversity as I have described, 
do things which will prevent prosperity from 
returning; that you will act like people who 
should in a year of scarcity devour all the seed 
corn and thus make the next a year not of 
scarcity, but of absolute famine. There will be, 
I fear, spoliation. The spoliation will increase 
the distress. The distress will produce fresh 
spoliation. 

There is nothing to stop you. 
tion is all sail and no anchor. 


Your Constitu- 


In declaring our Constitution to be 
“all sail and no anchor,” the great 
historian was guilty of an extraordi- 
nary oversight. He had been dwell- 
ing upon what was, indeed, at the 
time he wrote, a fundamental differ- 
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ence between our political system and 
that of his own country. “In bad 
years,” he had said, speaking of Eng- 
land, “there is plenty of grumbling 
here, and sometimes a little rioting. 
But it matters little. For here the 
sufferers are not the rulers. The su- 
preme power is in the hands of a 
class, numerous indeed, but select; of 
an educated class; of a class which is, 
and knows itself to be, deeply inter- 
ested in the security of property and 
the maintenance of order”; and he 
went on to point the contrast of our 
own situation. But nowhere in the 
letter is there the slightest intima- 
tion that our Constitution interposes 
any protection against such sudden 
sweeping away of property rights as 
he forebodes, nor any reference what- 
ever to the existence of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the cus- 
todian of that protection. It is a sin- 
gular oversight ; for nothing has been 
more familiar to the thoughts of 
Americans for a hundred years than 
that the Constitution and the Su- 
preme Court provide precisely that 
anchor which Macaulay declared to 
be entirely lacking in our system of 
government. And not only is this 
true in theory, but it has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated in practice. The 
anchor has kept the ship steady in 
scores of overt tests of strength; and 
in numberless cases its mere existence 
has served the purpose and rendered 
unnecessary any explicit test of 
strength. 

Has the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the rent-law cases swept 
away our anchor? That it has gone 
far towards bringing about this re- 
sult is the opinion of many earnest 
and able men. Among these must be 
reckoned—if the opinion written by 
Mr. Justice McKenna faithfully re- 
flects the sentiments of his associates 
in the dissent—four of the nine mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, including 
the Chief Justice. If that conviction 
is justified, the decision handed down 
in this case can not be regarded as 
anything less than a national disaster. 
For it would mean not only that the 
rights of property, and the obligation 
of contracts, are hereafter to be de- 
prived of that safeguard which they 
have so long enjoyed, but that every 


protection which the Constitution 
erects against the arbitrary exercise 
of popular power will be likewise re- 
duced to futility. Has the Constitu- 
tion, asks Mr. Justice McKenna, be- 
come an anachronism? Is it “no 
longer to be an efficient factor in af- 
fairs, but something only to engage 
and entertain the studies of antiqua- 
rians ?” 

It must be confessed that these ap- 
prehensions are not without founda- 
tion ; yet we do not find ourselves able 
to share them. It is true that if the 
path which the decision seems to 
tread shall in future decisions be fol- 
lowed to what the dissenting judges 
regard as its legitimate conclusion, 
their worst fears will be realized; but 
it remains to be seen whether any- 
thing of the kind will happen. There 
are, in particular, two reasons for 
doubting it—first, the fact that it was 
a five-to-four decision; and secondly, 
the character of the majority opinion, 
delivered by Mr. Justice Holmes. For 
that opinion lays down no sweeping 
dictum; and while to our mind it is 
neither impressive in form nor con- 
vincing in substance, it avoids com- 
mittal to any doctrine that would give 
either to State Legislatures or to the 
Federal Congress unrestricted power 
to interfere with the rights of prop- 
erty under pretext of public need. 
The avoidance, it must be admitted, 
is somewhat feeble and perfunctory ; 
yet it is there. The majority opinion 
says: 

All the elements of a public interest justify- 
ing some degree of public control are present. 
The only matter that seems to us open to debate 
is whether the statute goes too far. For just as 
there comes a point at which the police power 
ceases and leaves only that of eminent domain, 
it may be conceded that regulations of the pres- 
ent sort pressed to a certain height might 
amount to a taking without due process of law. 
This, while by no means all that might 
be desired, is at least in shining con- 
trast with that cavalierly sweeping 
aside of all distinctions which consti- 
tuted Judge Holmes’s dissenting opin- 
ion in the stock dividend case. And 
of like conservative temper is another 
important passage in the majority 
opinion: 

No doubt it is true that a legislative declara- 
tion of facts that are material only as the 
ground for enacting a rule of law—for instance, 
that a certain use is a public one—may not be 


held conclusive by the courts. ... But a 
declaration by a legislature concerning public 


conditions that by necessity and duty it must 
know is entitled at least to great respect. In 
this instance Congress stated a publicly noto- 
rious and almost world-wide fact. That the 
emergency declared by the statute did exist must 
be assumed, and the question is whether Con- 
gress, was incompetent to meet it in the way in 
which it has been met by most of the civilized 
countries of the world. 


Thus both as to the means adopted 


‘to meet the emergency and still more 


as to the existence of the emergency 
itself, we have the admission that the 
Constitutional justification of the law 
rests upon a consideration of the 
facts. When the emergency is not 
a “publicly notorious and almost 
world-wide fact,” and when the meas- 
ures adopted to meet it transcend that 
“certain height” to which Judge 
Holmes refers, the Court may, even 
without violating the principles he 
lays down, declare the emergency leg- 
islation unconstitutional. To assume 
that it will be debarred from a free 
exercise of its judgment in the prem- 
ises by the mere fact that a five-to- 
four decision has sustained this par- 
ticular emergency legislation is, we 
believe, to go beyond the warrant of 
the facts. 

In commenting on the decision two 
weeks ago, when the text of the opin- 
ions was not available, we pointed out 
the extremely unfortunate character 
of the reference made by Judge 
Holmes to such regulations as those 
relating to height of buildings, bill- 
boards, etc., as parallels to the rent- 
restriction legislation. The minority 
opinion makes a convincing reply to 
this argument. Such regulations, it 
says, prohibit “the use of property to 
the injury of others, a prohibition 
that is expressed in one of the max- 
ims of our jurisprudence. Such use 
of property is, of course, within the 
regulating power of government. It 
is one of the objects of government 
to prevent harm by one person to an- 
other by any conduct.” But taken as 
a whole, the minority opinion falls 
far short of the best standards of 
judicial discussion. It does not “fo- 
cus’’; there is no clear thread of rea- 
soning running through it; and the 
expression is in many places very 
faulty. It is an utterance of deep 
feeling and earnest conviction; but it 
is not a luminous argument. It can 
hardly be said even to attempt a 
clear or convincing discussion of the 
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reasons for and against the conclu- 
sion which it asserts. 

Everything in this case depends on 
the question whether or not the con- 
stitutionality of the powers embodied 
in the legislation is to be regarded as 
turning on considerations of degree. 
Judge McKenna admits that the lim- 
its of the police power are incapable 
of exact definition, and therefore that 
the judgment of the Court upon any 
claim under that power must turn on 
a question of degree; but in this case 
the difference between what the New 
York and District of Columbia laws 
call for and what is permissible un- 
der the Constitution is, to his mind, 
absolutely distinct. “To borrow the 
illustration of another,” he says, “‘the 
line that separates day from night 
can not be easily discerned or traced, 
yet the light of day and the darkness 
of night are very distinct things.” 
But when we read on, expecting to 
find the justification of this parallel, 
we get very little. The main point 
made is this: 

As we understand, the assertion is, that legis- 
lation can regard a private transaction as a mat- 
ter of public interest. It is not possible to ex- 


press the possession or exercise of more un- 
bounded or irresponsible power. 


But this poinf, as it happens, had 
been forestalled by Judge Holmes, 
when he referred to “the restriction 
put upon the owner of money by the 
more debatable usury laws.’ These 
laws, whether good or bad, manifestly 
regard private transactions as a mat- 
ter of public interest; and surely 
Judge McKenna, whatever his opin- 
ion of its wisdom, hardly regards the 
enactment of a usury law as in- 
volving the utmost possible asser- 
tion of “unbounded or irresponsible 
power.”’ 

On the question of emergency, on 
the other hand, Judge McKenna 
seems almost to hold that no consid- 
erations of degree apply at all. He 
quotes with apparently unqualified 
approval, and as though conclusive of 
the point at issue in the present 
case, the declaration in a former 
opinion of the Court that “‘no doctrine 
involving more pernicious conse- 
quences was ever invented by the wit 
of man than that any of its [the Con- 
stitution’s] provisions can be sus- 
pended during any of the great exi- 
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gencies of government ;” though some 
of his subsequent remarks appear to 
involve a deviation from this dic- 
tum. Be that as it may, we have a 
notion that .a simple _ illustration 
might have been used by Judge 
Holmes which would have gone much 
farther to clear up the issue than 
anything referred to in either of the 
opinions. Is it, or is it not, within 
American legislative power to declare 
a moratorium on debts at a time when 
the enforcement of the obligations of 
debtors would manifestly mean gen- 
eral bankruptcy and ruin? Common 
sense revolts at the idea that our 
Government should, in a situation so 
abnormal, be powerless to avert uni- 
versal disaster; yet the measure by 
which alone it could be averted 
would, on its face, be an interference 
in private transactions, an impair- 
ment of the obligation of contracts, 
and an infringement of the ordinary 
rights of property. 

We agree with the dissenting Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court in regard- 
ing the enactment of the rent laws as 
a dangerous precedent; and we admit 
that the affirmation of their consti- 
tutionality by the Supreme Court may 
have evil consequences. Moreover, it 
is much to be regretted that the opin- 
ions by which the decision was ac- 
companied did not indicate more 
clearly the line between what is per- 
missible and what is not. But we do 
not feel that the decision was a clear 
departure from sound principles, and 
we do feel that there is ground for 
satisfaction in the fact that the ma- 
jority opinion contains no sweeping 
or careless dictum which might be 
cited in support of more objection- 
able encroachments on _ property 
rights. The preservation of those 
rights rests for the future, just as it 
has rested in the past, in the first 
place on the good sense of the people 
and secondly on the wisdom and in- 
sight of the members of our highest 
court. The five-to-four decision in 
the rent-law cases is an important in- 
cident; but we see no reason to be- 
lieve that it will exercise a controlling 
influence on the future attitude of the 
Supreme Court in regard to issues in- 
volving the fundamentals either of 
our political or our economic order. 
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Liberty 


Roe knew what they were 

about when they sent out a hurry 
call for Astrea, the goddess of justice. 
They had the good sense to realize 
that, with changing conditions, the 
conception of genuine justice was 
being obscured, even in the home of 
the laws, and that, unless there was 
a sudden face about, it would be lost, 
as indeed it almost was. Just now, 
while American democracy is passing 
through its ordeal of fire, the land of 
the free rings with the cry of liberty. 
It is to be hoped that the cry is not 
as vain as was the Roman cry for 
justice. 

Take the radicals, who so love lib- 
erty. They delight to start, as others 
do, with the supposed teachings of the 
framers of the American Constitu- 
tion, from which they conclude that 
democracy means equal conditions for 
all. When taxed with the reminder 
that both Washington and Jefferson 
were owners of slaves, they glibly 
reply that these two worthies would 
under no circumstances advocate the 
institution of slavery to-day—which 
is perfectly true, since they were both 
on record against it in their own time. 
Having admitted so much, what is 
to prevent us from going the whole 
way to the idea of equal conditions? 

Everything and nothing. Every- 
thing if you reason like a statesman. 
Nothing if you don’t reason at all or if 
you deal only in abstractions colored 


with emotion. Liberty within the law, — 


which until recently was a perfectly 
intelligible conception, has now to 
fight eternally to make itself felt. The 
trouble is that the doctors of the new 
philosophy are both too concrete and 
too abstract to permit themselves to 
be easily downed. Ask them if lib- 
erty within the law is a proper prin- 
ciple, and they query, “which law?” 
Bring to their attention a specific in- 
stance of liberty lost by a lack of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the indi- 
vidual, and they tell you that such 
individual cases can easily be taken 
care of when the generality of man- 
kind are genuinely free. 

Reasoning under such auspices be- 
comes hopeless. In some fashion, 
even with such strongly organized 
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minorities shouting from the house- 
tops, we shall have to muddle back to 
the old American idea of liberty. The 
heartening thought is that that idea 
proved practicable, whereas the radi- 
cals’ idea is having the devil’s own 
time in the only place where it has 
been tried on a large scale—Russia. 
Our own experiment with it has for- 
tunately been merely academic. It 
may serve the useful purpose of 
showing that Americans are not able 
theorizers in political philosophy, but 
as a people have enough common 
sense not to be carried off their feet 
by quick, shallow thinkers. So long 
as liberty for all—the motto of Soviet 
Russia—means liberty for two or 
three, we Americans, in spite of all 
the fine phrases of the radicals, are 
not likely to get out of hailing dis- 
tance with the older, sturdier concep- 
tion of liberty. Thus far Prohibition 
has been our one great backsliding. 


The Anonymous Art 
of the Future 


APPY is the man who in all seri- 

ousness can share the Communist 
belief that we are on the way towards 
an epoch of social transformation in 
which the individual will be reduced 
to a mere cellule, indispensable, no 
doubt, but completely lost in the en- 
semble. In that new era personality 
will be divested of its attributes, and 
any one man’s achievement will ap- 
pear to be the result merely of the 
common energy of which he was the 
will-less agent. Even the works of 
talent and genius will redound to the 
credit of the whole, and their origi- 
nators’ names will be lost to poster- 
ity. We shall have done with hero 
worship, and the cult of the anony- 
mous will take its place. 

Society in that perfect future 
would be a reproduction on an en- 
larged scale of Chaucer’s company of 
pilgrims. Individuals all of them 
were, with passions, loves and ha- 
treds, prejudices and devotions, as 
many and as varied as ours. But in 
spite of their individuality, they were 
denied by their creator that stamp of 
individual uniqueness which consists 
in a name. In their small commu- 
nity there was no Childe Harold, no 


Piers the Plowman, no Skipper Van- 
derdecken, only “a knight ther was,” 
“ther was a plowman,” “a shipman 
was ther.” The characters were 
merged in the class or the caste or the 
craft to which they belonged. Even 
the lusty Wife of Bath, whom Chau- 
cer took delight in portraying in the 
vividest colors, received from him a 
local habitation but no name. Only 
from a strange perversity of interest 
did the poet assign a name to the 
friar, who as a member of a commu- 
nistic brotherhood should have dis- 
dained all personal distinction, and 
more perverse still, to the horse of 
the reeve and the barge of the ship- 
man. The Communist millennium will 
be a renaissance of that medizevalism 
which dealt with individual men in 
the aggregate, and personified a 
single animal or object picked from 
the uniform mass of their likes. 
Symptoms are not wanting which 
seem to herald its rebirth. ‘“Dicke 
Bertha” was endowed during the war 
with an individuality which the im- 
personal host of “Feldgrauen” sadly 
lacked. The modern soldier’s faith in 
the company’s mascot resembles 
Chaucer’s childlike interest in the 
reeve’s “ful good stot that highte 
Scot” and in the widow’s “sheep that 
highte Malle.”” The Ludendorffs and 
Von Klucks have to publish memoirs, 
since no initiative is taken to give 
them life after life in statuary stone 
or bronze. As the nations that fought 
the war now honor their armies in 
an unknown soldier buried with im- 
posing ceremony, so, when the full 
day is upon us, will the nations honor 
their art, their poetry, their science, 
in the pictures, the poems, the inven- 
tions, of nameless genius. In antici- 
pation of that happy time an enthu- 
siast in Paris has taken the initiative 
for an annual salon of anonymous art. 
The news of this premature experi- 
ment must fill all communistic hearts 
with misgivings. Only in regener- 
ated Russia could such an enterprise 
be expected to succeed, but Lenin and 
Trotsky, instead of promoting the 
proletariat’s anonymous art, are un- 
fortunately so misguided as to help a 
sculptress belonging to that despi- 
cable caste, the British aristocracy, 
to worldwide advertisement of her 


name. As for the Paris experiment, 
the elimination of the names from 
the catalogue will have for its sole 
effect the elimination of the wealthy 
art snob from the throng of buyers, 
and thus the true connoisseur of mod- 
erate means will come into his own. 
There is nothing in this for Com- 
munists to rejoice at. For in the new 
social era the virtuoso, who indulges 
his own unselfish enjoyment of the 
beautiful, will be an anomaly, even 
worse, a sinner. The anonymous art 
of the future will also be a socialized 
art, owned by the community which 
made it through its talented agents 
and to be enjoyed only in public gal- 
leries, the mortuaries of the nameless 
great. No connoisseur shall decide 
whether this picture is worth more 
than that, all pictures being the work 
and the property of all. The anon- 
ymity of art is the recognition of 
the equality of men. The number on 
the frame, replacing the name on the 
canvas, enregisters the work of the 
dabbler and the master as coédrdinate 
items in the sum of proletarian pro- 
duction, even as the nameless units 
of the homogeneous proletariat itself 
will retain no other distinctive than 
a number. Witness that secret meet- 
ing of American communists where 
the conspirators, not from any fear 
of their identity being betrayed but 
by virtue of their proletarian renun- 
ciation of individuality, were known 
to one another as number one, num- 
ber two, and so on. When we come 
to think of it, our American cities 
with their uniform streets devoid of 
character and not named, but num- 
bered, must be congenial homes for 
communists. That may explain the 
nostalgia by which so many alien ad- 
herents of the creed are driven to 
this capitalistic country. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the nine days ended 
May 1.] 

GERMANY: We have studied with 
utmost care the note conveying the Ger- 
man proposals, and conclude that it is 
not béte merely (though béte it is); 
but is purposely and somewhat in- 
geniously vague. What advantages 
could the German Government propose 
to itself from such proposals? Surely 
it did not expect France or Britain to 
find them acceptable or to discover in 
them a “proper basis for discussion.” 
What then? Did it think to bamboozle 
Bernstorff’s “idiotic Americans’? Sadly, 
but certainly, we think so. We can not 
but infer that the German Government 
hoped that the American Government 
might deduce from the note an offer 
presenting a “proper basis for discus- 
sion;” might (in its extreme desire to 
see negotiations renewed and to prevent 
occupation of the Ruhr basin, and feel- 
ing that the necessity of promptest action 
should override all other considerations) 
forward the note approved, or at the 
very least request the Supreme Council 
to suspend military action pending ex- 
changes. Thus at the least delay would 
be achieved [for if in delay there’s no 
plenty for lovers, there is for German 
statesmen]; at better, the United States 
Government would be jockeyed into the 
dubious and compromising role of media- 
tion; at best, there would be a break be- 
tween the United States and the Allies. 

Of course Germany has been defeated 
of even the least of her hopes. The Su- 
preme Council went into session on Sat- 
urday, attended by great captains, 
economic experts, bigwigs of the Allied 
countries. As yet no new or revised 
proposals have reached them from Ger- 
many. M. Briand presses his Ruhr pro- 
gramme. One might think Mr. Lloyd 
George had committed himself irrevoc- 
ably to that programme. But he hesi- 
tates to cast the die. Is he taking the 
pulse of the Empire? Or do his ears 
tremble to catch an oracle from the 
Potomac? Ah, Mr. Lloyd George, in 
delay there lies no plenty for statesmen 
of the great breed. 

It should not be forgotten that there 
is an issue with Germany not less im- 
portant than reparation; to wit, disarma- 
ment. On this issue the recent German 
note is silent. But that note presents 
demands not less important than the 
offer; which, though like the offer 
obfusqued, seem to contemplate a Ger- 
many absolutely freed of constraint. That 
is not France’s idea; nor ours. The 
peace of Europe demands that Germany 
be disarmed and that for many years to 
come supervision be maintained over her 
munitions-establishments. More than 


reparation, disarmament calls for the 
sanctions. 

The idea of occupying the Ruhr basin 
and slipping the sanctions is no more 
pleasing to our olfactories than to those 
of the merest “‘liberal.”” Yet it seems to 
us, as to France, that Germany will 
yield only to force; and Germany must 
yield. In delay there lies no plenty. 

Of course there is a solution which 
would make the Ruhr programme un- 
necessary; but the oracle by the Potomac 
has not spoken to that effect, nor is 
like to. 

[Tuesday, May 38. The oracle has 
spoken; not quite in the sense just sug- 
gested, but notably enough. Germany 
is urged to make at once, directly, to the 
Allied Governments clear, definite, and 
adequate proposals which would in all 
respects meet its just obligations.—O 
noble Oracle. | 


GREAT BRITAIN: The strike situa- 
tion seems worse than it was a week 
ago. The Miners’ Executive Committee, 
the mine owners, and representatives of 
Government, were in continuous confer- 
ence from Monday to Thursday. Else- 
where in London the congress of miners’ 
delegates sat and from time to time re- 
ceived reports of the conferences. The 
entire industry showed a loss for March 
of over £5,000,000. Both miners 
and owners were willing to make con- 
cessions. The owners would forgo 
profits for three months. The men would 
consent to a wage cut of two shillings 
per day. Even so there must be a deficit. 
If the men would agree to a cut of four 
shillings, the industry might break even. 
“No,” said Frank Hodges; not a penny 
more than two shillings. The Govern- 
ment then offered a subsidy, but not 
enough. Wages must still be cut more 
than two shillings to escape a deficit. 
“Never,” cried Hodges and his colleagues 
as they stumped off to report to the dele- 
gates’ congress. The latter, after a de- 
bate of many hours, voted against ac- 
cepting the Government’s subsidy offer. 
On Friday the congress broke up and the 
delegates went home; the Executive 
Committee scattered about the country 
to take the sentiment of the miners. 

So the situation seems more hopeless 
than ever. But there was one hopeful 
development of the conferences. The 
owners agreed to uniform wage schedules 
by areas (six in all) instead of by dis- 
tricts (26 in all). If the owners would 
take the next logical step and unify the 
industry in each area, modernizing it on 
American lines, that, we believe, would 
solve the problem in the happiest way. 
Short of such action, the mines can not 
be made to pay and the war will continue. 
The war will continue anyway, if the 
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miners are invincibly attached to the 
idea of nationalization. 

While things are at an wmpasse, dis- 
tress grows among the miners, other in- 
dustries are badly affected, the export 
trade in coal is desperately imperilled, 
and there is always the danger of a 
sympathetic strike by the railwaymen 
and transport workers, who blow hot — 
and cold, but some day may blow hot 
and still hotter, with consequences too 
awful to be thought on. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERI- 
CA: The State Department is expected 
to transmit to the Senate shortly an 
exhaustive report on the oil situation 
throughout the world. Oil haunts the 
dreams of statesmen; and well it may. 
The smell of crude petroleum pervades 
the world; in our own country it. 
threatens to overcome the odor of sanc- 
tity. Or rather the two are like to be 
blended. The world must be made safe 
for Standard Oil. The sarcasm holds 
good against the humorous general 
scheme of things, but a correct state- 
ment of the matter is that Standard Oil 
merely profits by the assertion of the 
righteous principle of the Open Door, of 
no discriminations. Petroleum is your 
chief bate-breeder in the world to-day: 
witness Mexico, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Sumatra, Rumania, Eastern Galicia, 
Costa Rica; the allusions to oil in the 
debate on the Colombia Treaty; you can’t 
escape the smell of it. Petroleum 
promises to be the main causa belli of the © 
future; the word should be matribus 
detestatum. Let Mrs. Catt see to it. We 
never made a difficulty about fighting for 
a Bonnie Prince Charlie, or the whim of 
a royal mistress, or a gloss on Revela- 
tion; there is a certain elegance about 
such causes. But we certainly shall 
think twice before sluicing our veins or 
biting the dust for oil; at any rate so — 
long as we can’t afford a car. A world 
safe for Standard Oil, forsooth; what we 
want is a world safe for pedestrians. 
They say the jungle, the sun, and the 
chemist, working together, may find us a — 
Hasten, you 
three! We repeat that we don’t want 
to bite the dust for petroleum—matribus 
destestatum. 


FRANCE: Infinite are the by-prod- 
ucts of war, as illustrated by a report 
from the French Minister of Justice con- 
cerning child-criminals. There are or- 
ganized bands of child-burglars in 
France, and there are even child- 
murderers. Such hideous phenomena in 
the most civilized and humane of coun-- 
tries! We are now going to read a new 
translation of the Book of Job. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Pleasantness 


HOSE of us whose childhood dates 
back to the simplicities of old-time 


dentistry can well remember the falla- . 


cious assurance of parents and nurses 
that having our teeth pulled wouldn’t 
hurt. It did hurt always; but it is the 
nature of children to believe what they 
are told, just as it is the nature of grown 
people to believe what they read in print. 
Paying taxes is not unlike having teeth 
drawn, and the advocates of every new 
system of taxation claim to have a pain- 
less process. They promise to extract 
our. money so dextrously that we shall 
neither feel it going, nor recognize its 
loss. 

The amazing clumsiness of the present 
system admits of no light handling. We 
live and breathe and have our being in 
an atmosphere of taxes. We seem to be 
paying more than we are paying, which 
is an unfortunate impression to create. 
Whether, like the Idle Apprentice (a 
modernized Idle Apprentice), we waste 
our substance on sugary beverages at a 
soda-fountain stand, or, like the Indus- 
trious Apprentice, spend it on tooth paste 
in the pursuit of health and sanitation, 
we are taxed by an impartial Govern- 
ment. Whether we pass our Sunday with 
an invalid aunt in the country, or jostling 
our neighbors on the boardwalk at At- 
lantic City, we are taxed for using the 
railroads. The reprehensible habit, com- 
mon to all tradespeople, of selling us a 
hat or a pair of boots, and then adding 
the tax (which we have forgotten) to the 
bill, is profoundly irritating. We are all 
of us ready to welcome a painless process, 
if such a miracle of statesmanship can 
be vouchsafed a suffering world. 

There are those who would have us be- 
lieve that a sales tax fills the bill. Its 
Supporters praise it in endearing terms, 
and with a sweetness which should melt 
the money in the hardest pocket. “Under 
this system,” writes the sanguine editor 
of the Bache Review, “one per cent. is 
to be paid on the amount of gross sales 
of the country,—paid by the seller and 
passed on to the consumer; ‘but passed 
on in such an infinitely small amount 
everywhere, every time, that it will no 
more be felt than the dew falling at 
sunset,” 

A process so grateful and beneficent 
sounds like a privilege rather than a 
penalty. The same point of view is up- 
held by a contributor to the American 
Banker, who asserts that a tax on the 
gross sales of wheat would be “absorbed” 
before our turn came to buy the bread. 
The exact process of absorption is not 
explained; but even should a residuum 
be left, it would be so small as to be 
negligible. “A tax on all sales would so 
distribute the burden, and the rate would 
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be so low, that it would not even be a 
temptation to the seller to raise prices 
to cover the tax.” 

Sancta simplicitas! How much temp- 
tation is needed to make a seller raise 
prices? Was he ever known to forgo a 
chance? The Literary Digest, which 
quotes the optimistic views of the Ameri- 
can Banker, balances them nicely with 
the statements of a financial pessimist 
who proves (so far as rows of figures can 
prove anything) that a sales tax, instead 
of being absorbed, would be duplicated 
with each fresh deal; so that the ultimate 
consumer would find himself paying a 
farmer’s tax, a miller’s tax, a wholesaler’s 
tax, and a retailer’s tax on his loaf of 
bread. He might as well eat cake while 
he was about it. 


Mr. Otto H. Kahn, with the buoyancy 
which befits his estate, is of the opinion 
that taxes can be made at least tolerably 
pleasing. He suggests a graduated sales 
tax, ranging from one per cent. on small 
purchases to ten or twenty per cent. on 
large ones. Under this ruling a man who 
owned a yacht, or a race-horse, or a Rem- 
brandt, would continue to own it until he 
died, or until the race-horse died, because 
nobody could afford to take it off his 
hands. There is a certain solidity in 
the programme, but it lacks diverseness. 
A more merciful (and probably less 
wealthy) New York financier considers 
that a sales tax of one-half of one per 
cent. should content the Government, and 
be less formidable to poor buyers who 
might find even the sunset dews a bit 
drenching. And some there are who hold 
that the sales of farmers (who are begin- 
ning to take rank with churches and pub- 
lic utilities) should be exempt from all 
taxation. 

It is an interesting problem, but it is 
not exactly new. If we read history from 
the standpoint of the ruled rather than 
of the rulers, we see that the one thing 
which really concerned them was tax-pay- 
ing. Mr. John Richard Green pointed 
out to us the indifference of the English 
people to the mutability of Henry the 
EKighth’s domestic relations. They did 
not care how many wives he had, nor to 
what use he put them. But when he 
tried to levy excessive taxes, either legiti- 
mately through Parliament, or by the old 
shameless device of a “Benevolence,” they 
stoutly refused to pay. The Commons 
would not be bullied into compliance, the 
countryside flamed into open revolt, and 
the hot-blooded Tudor king was forced 
at last to recognize one great principle 
of freedom. 

The taxation of France under the 
Bourbons explains and justifies the Revo- 
lution. It is a long record of wickedness 
and imbecility, now heart-rending, now 
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drearily droll. Among other fantastic 
experiments, the Government tried the 
taxing of marriages, with results which 
were more inevitable than anticipated. 

The United States has been branded as 
a nation of tax-dodgers. With the com- 
ing of prohibition, it promptly developed 
into a nation of law-breakers. All taxes 
are paid and all laws are obeyed in pro- 
portion to their reasonableness. Severity 
of enforcement accomplishes something 
for a time; but severity—as apart from 
certainty—of enforcement belongs to an 
imperfect civilization, to the civilization 
which punishes but does not reform. A 
criminal class is perhaps unescapable; 
Prester John is the only monarch known 
to fame who asserted that his country 
was immune; but when men of respect- 
ability who would scruple to covet their 
neighbours’ wives, and scorn to steal 
their neighbours’ purses, break the law 
of the land, scmething is amiss with the 
law as well as with the men. A bad law 
is better obeyed than broken; but it is 
best amended. 


The excess profits tax, though spoken 
of with affectionate indulgence by the 
New Republic, is not generally beloved. 
When too much attention is concentrated 
upon such profits, they have a way of 
shrinking modestly out of sight. The 
popular saying, “A penny saved is a 
penny taxed,” admits of deviations. It 
(the penny) may lie low in a Govern- 
ment bond. But a penny actively and 
usefully engaged, bustling along in the 
commercial world, is sure of taxation. 
Pressed too heavily, it runs to cover; and 
when a great many pennies run to cover, 
the industries of the country suffer, its 
power of production is curtailed, and 
there is less work for those who seek it. 
The capital locked up in tax-free securi- 
ties is wanted for carrying on. 


It is not worth while to spend our time 
decrying the extravagance of the past 
four years. We won’t get that wasted 
money back again, and it would be better 
to look after what is left. There are still 
horses in the stable. A kind-hearted Con- 
gressman has said that what the country 
wants is a lifting, not a shifting, of 
taxes. This is of course what all coun- 
tries have wanted since public revenues 
were first forcefully collected from re- 
luctant tribesmen. But a burden which 
cannot be lifted may be so shifted as to 
make it less galling. A great deal is 
possible to good sense and disinterested 
service. Perhaps if the income-tax blank 
were less like a cryptogram, the tax-payer 
would not regard it with resentful sus- 
picion. Deep down in his heart is a con- 
viction that an honest thing can afford 
to be intelligible. 

A sanguine temperament need not 
imply the credulity of early childhood. 
It hurts to part with a tooth, and it hurts 
to part with money. “The inheritance 
tax,” observed a candid heir-at-law, ‘“de- 
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do not like paying taxes, because it is an 
unlikable performance; but we are con- 
tent to pay them as part of the price of 
civilization. If we fail to get full value 
for our outlay, this is apt to be the case 
with other purchases. But to tell an 
innocent public that there is anything 


stroys half the pleasure of survival.” We 
resembling a painless process of taxation 
is pure cajolery. It is the ‘“‘dilly, dilly, 
dilly” of the farmer’s wife when she in- 
vites her ducks to come out of the pool 
and meet their appointed fate. 

AGNES REPPLIER 


Dark Possibilities in Ireland 


HIS is a singular country. Govern- 
ment announces that Ireland is too 
disturbed to permit of the decennial 
census being taken, but by way of a 
sedative prescribes that elections for two 
new Parliaments shall be held next 
month. If indeed all were proceeding 
normally, there might be some sense in 
leaving the census-taking to the new au- 
thority—although on ordinary business 
principles it should seem better for the 
outgoing concern to say: ‘Here you 
are: we hand you over, by the latest re- 
turn, so many million hundred thousand 
and odd subjects: do the best you can 
with them.” But nothing is proceeding 
normally. Ireland, faced with the offer 
of self-government in acertain form, says 
she will not have it at any price. So 
far as four-fifths of the country are con- 
cerned, elections of members to the two 
Parliaments will be simply used to re- 
turn men who shall ensure so far as in 
them lies that such Parliaments shall 
never meet or function. It is more than 
probable that any candidate who pre- 
sents himself with the declared intention 
of sitting in the Parliament if elected 
will get a bullet at him, and any voter 
who means to vote for such a candidate 
had better be mighty secret about his 
intentions and even so will be lucky if 
he escapes a hiding. That is how the 
measure of self-government, passed to 
replace the act Mr. Redmond’s Ireland 
accepted with acclamation six years ago, 
is likely to work to-day. 

In the meantime England is disturbed 
in her usual task of pacifying us by in- 
ternal upheavals of the most formidable 
kind. Those persons who have been 
holding up their hands in astonishment 
at the kind of folly which makes Irish- 
men-wreck their country for an idea per- 
ceive large bodies of Englishmen (and 
even more enthusiastic bodies of hard- 
headed Scots) jeopardizing the very ex- 
istence of a great national industry for 
an economic theory. Ireland has no in- 
terest in the issue in dispute, for the 
number of miners at work in Ireland 
is negligible; her towns are threatened, 
no doubt, by the crisis, but she is less 
a country of towns, and therefore likely 
to suffer less from the economic paraly- 
sis. But Ireland to-day watches the con- 
test no less keenly than any part of Eng- 
land, though with quite another interest. 


There is the hope that England may 
destroy herself, and that, as a conse- 
quence, English power in Ireland may 
crumble and vanish. 

Suppose that to happen—and it is not 
impossible—Ireland and Ulster would be 
left face to face. Even before matters 
came decisively to that pass we should 
have full-blown civil war raging in Ire- 
land. At any sign of a withdrawal of 
the Crown forces Ulster would arm, or 
rather would mobilize, and might very 
possibly take the initiative. More prob- 
ably it would concentrate on holding its 
own frontier and on securing its internal 
position. At present, there is not that 
state of hostilities in Ulster which ex- 
ists outside it. The special force of 
Ulster constabulary is not the object of 
incessant attack, as are the Crown’s 
police outside the six counties. Yet 
danger of such attack exists; and more- 
over, economic war has been declared 
against the capital of Ulster. There is 
a rigid and extending boycott of what- 
ever comes from Belfast. This began 
as a retaliation for Belfast’s driving of 
Catholic workers from their employment 
last July and August—which was again 
a retaliation for the murder of prominent 
Ulstermen by Irish Republicans. Now, 
however, the boycott is really regarded 
as a means of bringing Belfast to accept 
the unity of Ireland. Belfast is ad- 
mittedly very hard hit by this boycott. 
Its distributing trade is destroyed. The 
linen industry, which has never regarded 
the Irish market as important, would, 
now that other markets have fallen off, 
be using all endeavors to capture trade 
at its doors. But the boycott forbids. 
We have now come to the point at which 
Belfast begins to talk of a counter-boy- 
cott: of barring from its market what- 
ever comes from the rest of Ireland— 
and that would be a hard blow to the 
Catholic border counties. There is, in 
short, no end to the injury which the 
two parts of Ireland may inflict on each 
other, and they are just preparing to 
begin seriously. 

Elections when they come to be held 
will not be much more than a display 
of forces for the conflict. Both sides 
will be driven to forming up in face of 
the enemy. In Ulster, Sinn Feiners and 
Nationalists have agreed to combine 
what may be roughly called the Catholic 


forces to contest all seats that can pos- 
sibly be won, putting forward candidates 
pledged simply to take no hand or part 
in working the Parliament to which they 
ask election. The purpose of their can- 
didature is to prevent the Parliament, 
if and when it sits, from having a rep- 
resentative character and consequently 
from any hope of working satisfactorily. 
The inevitable answer to this wrecking 
policy is that the Ulster majority shall 
concentrate on having the largest num- 
ber possible of members returned who 
will work the institution. But at least 
a quarter of the seats will go to the op- 
position, and the election chamber of this 
new Parliament will not have as many 
as forty members to attend its opening 
session. In the rest of Ireland Sinn Fein 
will contest every seat, and in all prob- 
ability only the University of Dublin will 
return a member who is not pledged to 
Sinn Fein’s policy of abstention. <A 
great number of the members elected 
for this policy, in Ulster and out of 
Ulster, will be in jail when elected, and 
will stay there as long as England has 
the power and the will to keep them. It 
is a Bedlamite business. 

Yet it has this much good in it. There 
will be a body of members duly chosen 
(though under conditions of no sane 
electoral choice) to represent the Na- 
tionalist Ireland and the Unionist Ire- 


j 


land of to-day. The former will stand — 


for separation from Great Britain and for 


unity in Ireland. The latter will stand — 


for separation from the rest of Ireland 
and for maintaining unity in a com- 
mercial and a military sense with the 
British Empire. These two bodies will 
at least be able to claim a popular man- 
date in view of the existing facts. Those 
facts are by no means the facts which 
were in view when the general election 
of 1918 took place. . 


Unfortunately, however, the elections 
can not usefully affect what is still one 
of the leading realities of Ireland’s sit- 
uation—the average Briton’s state of 
mind towards Ireland. He.has got to 
the point of recognizing that there must 
be self-government for this country. He 
may perhaps even realize that the pres- 
ent system is and has been stupid, de- 
moralizing, and inefficient. But from his 
point of view Ireland is offered to-day a 
degree of self-government quite sufficient 
to begin with. Now, the Ireland which 
has always asked for Home Rule will be 
found demonstrating one thing princi- 
pally—that it will not take what Eng- 
land calls self-government. Confronted 
with this puzzling fact, the average 
Briton will undoubtedly interpret Ire- 
land’s verdict at the elections as endors- 
ing the demand for complete separation 
—which the average Briton regards 
simply as a demand to set up a base for 
hostile submarines. All the divergence 
of opinion in Ireland on pressing this 
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demand for complete separate indepen- 
dence will be masked by the election re- 
sult. If any one tells the average Briton 


that Ireland is really voting to say that . 


it will not have partition, he answers that 
Ulster is voting with equal emphasis 
against complete separation and that he 
sides with Ulster. 


In face of all this, it is hard to be 
sanguine of any good coming from the 
first things that must happen under the 
Act’s operation; and business men and 
moderates in the South are praying that 
it may be postponed. One fact which 
has come into view seems likely to lead 
towards this result. The complicated 
finance of the scheme reveals itself as 
certain to break down. The plan is that 
England imposes and collects practically 
the whole of Irish revenue—which is 
now estimated at about fifty millions. 
From this she deducts as a first charge 
eighteen millions for the Imperial con- 
tribution and pays back the balance to 
the two Irish Parliaments as the revenue 
from which they must defray administra- 
tion. The Treasury’s contention was that 
Ireland would have a surplus of some 
six millions. But it now appears that 
the revenue estimate included the tax on 
excess profits, which is being discon- 
tinued; and further and chiefly that the 
outlay on police has risen four millions. 
This is really a charge not for police, 
but for a military force used to keep 
Ireland under; but the police are a “‘re- 
served service” and it is certainly in the 
discretion of the Imperial Government 
to add to them as it chooses for three 
years. It may in this way bankrupt the 
Irish Government. There seems cer- 
tainly to be need of a drastic amending 
bill, and this bill will be as much desired 
by Ulster as by the rest of Ireland; for 
Ulstermen have not any inclination to 
start a Government with impossible 
finance. Ulster is aware that financial 
ability was overestimated when the bill 
was being framed; and it would welcome 
a revision. General review of the 
financial relations would certainly lead 
to the conclusion that Ireland must pro- 
vide pay for and control its own police, 
and that military charges must be kept 
apart from the rest. Out of some such 
reconsideration the lines of settlement 
might emerge. But Great Britain, which 
has such talent for avoiding disasters at 
home, never seems able or willing to pre- 
vent a crash in Ireland. At present or- 
dinary society is breaking up there; we 
have barely the appearance of civilized 
conditions. The elections, if they are 
held, are likely to be nothing but a vote 
for plunging straight into chaos—which 
will be none the pleasanter because it is 
a chaos very largely of Ireland’s own 
creating. 


STEPHEN GWYNN 
Dublin, April 14 


Correspondence 


‘“Psychic Reminiscences’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


Prof. Leo Wiener’s “Psychic Rem- 
iniscences” in your issue of March 16, 
strikingly parallels some of my own ex- 
periences. When I was younger, friends 
persuaded me to investigate with them 
more than one supposed mystery. Their 
motive was not only further to convince 
themselves, but also to convince me. The 
result was invariably a failure as far as 
I was concerned, but (and here’s the 
rub), the exposure of one deception after 
another led my friends in most cases to 
the admission of fraud in the particular 
instance investigated and to a restate- 
ment of belief that there were in fact 
honest mediums if they could be found. 

The will to believe is paramount in 
such cases. In my early experiences, 
among other things, the method of get- 
ting at sealed missives and returning the 
letter apparently in its original unopened 
condition was exposed. Some tricksters 
charged a good round fee for this reading 
of sealed letters. Then there was table 
turning, and spirit rapping of course. 
One instance of the latter occurred in 
which the spirits had been silent for 
some time, and the proceedings were get- 
ting dull, when I took upon myself their 
duty of furnishing the raps to find 
whether the medium could: distinguish 
my rappings from her own. The remark- 
able clearness and consistency of the 
answers to questions as furnished by me 
was far ahead of expectation and led to 
the development of a kind of exaltation 
of the medium and those about the table 
(excepting myself) which was expressed 
in the singing of hymns, of weeping, and 
other forms of emotional possession. 

In the table turning I was once given 
the title of “negative medium.” This 
was when by pressure of my hands on 
the table it could not be tilted or moved 
by the medium. In this case the hands 
of the medium would creak and slip on 
the varnished surface of the table. 

Like Dr. Wiener, I, too, had a test with 
the famous mind reader, Bishop, to whom 
he refers. Bishop failed utterly with me 
as with Dr. Wiener. This was forty-five 
years ago in Philadelphia. A brother ande 
I learned the method employed by Bishop 
and often used it as a means of harmless 
amusement, and with success in as large 
a percentage of cases as he. 

A few years later a friend prevailed 
on me to attend a séance in Hartford 
at which Slade, the famous slate-writing 
medium, was to preside. It was of him 
and his exploits that the German phys- 
icist, Prof. Zoellner, had written a book, 
which I had read, detailing many won- 
derful things, such as tying knots in an 
endless string, exposing the contents of 


sealed packages and such like feats in 
defiance of the laws of physics. But no, 
Slade wouldn’t repeat such a programme 
for us, but instead treated us to a series 
of obvious tricks in legerdemain, with 
which I had long been familiar. My com- 
panion, unseeing, was convinced of the 
spirit influence. We arranged, however, 
for a second séance, in advance of which 
I posted my friend as to what he was to 
look for in detecting the trickery. Dur- 
ing this second séance, I soon saw that 
he saw; there was no exaltation, no en- 
thusiasm. Slade saw it too and brought 
the sitting abruptly to a close on the 
ground of the inactivity of the control 
that day. It is too long a story to relate 
here how I caught Slade by out-tricking 
him, though he didn’t know it. He was 
soon after publicly exposed, I believe. 

In Sir Oliver Lodge’s ‘‘The Survival of 
Man,” the exploits of Eusapia Palladino 
bulk large. But Eusapia was promptly 
shown to be a fraud on her coming to 
America, as most scientific men know. 
Yet if our newspaper reporters are to 
be believed, Lodge gave out as his opinion 
on coming to lecture in Boston that there 
might be dishonest mediums, but if so, he 
had never met one. 

Time is too precious to waste in chas- 
ing phantoms. 

ELIHU THOMSON 

Swampseott, Mass., March 14 


Ballade of Books 


HE plumber will not mend our tub 
Since he’s found out he has a mind; 
He heard a lecture at his club 
By some wild “Modern,” who opined 
That anyone his thoughts could 
bind— 
Bishop, or Bolshevik, or crook— 
In “Memoirs,” with shekels lined; 
And everyone should write a book! 


The laundress will not deign to scrub, 
But much prefers the daily grind 
Of pen and ink, though one might dub 
Her spelling done with ardor blind; 

Yet publishers run like the wind 
Seribes “different”? and queer to hook, 

And endless autographs she’s signed, 
Since she set out to write a book! 


Why should one in an office grub, 
Or plow till one grow weather-lined 
When naught that’s printed gets a snub, 
All authors opulently dined, 
And golden laurel wreaths entwined 
Round bards who babble like a brook 
Vers libre on beet or orange-rind, 
Now everyone can write a book! 


Prince, if you’d soon a fortune find— 
The world for novelty must look— 
Exhibit one, yet undivined, 
Who did not want to write a book! 


CHARLOTTE BECKER 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


An Ocean Tramp. By William McFee. 
Doubleday. 


New edition of a book well liked 
by many readers. A seaman’s ob- 
servations; half fact, half fiction. 
DENMARK: A  COo-OPERATIVE COMMON- 

WEALTH. By Frederick C. Howe. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


By Sheila Kaye- 


GREEN APPLE HARVEST. 
Smith. Dutton. 


A long novel of English country 
| folk. For readers who do not object 
| to dreariness. 


Tue Circus, AND OtTuHer Essays. By 
Joyce Kilmer. Doran. 


Essays about the circus, about 
John Bunny, lLafcadio Hearn, 
Ernest Dowson, etc. Doubtless they 
would never have been collected ex- 
cept for the author’s gallant death, 
but they are worth reading. 


Bat Winc. By Sax Rohmer. Doubleday. 
Voodoo and murder in Surrey. 
Mr. Rohmer promises to make your 
flesh creep. Perhaps he will. 
Kipitnc’s Sussex. By R. Thurston Hop- 
kins. Appleton. 
A fine book, though rather too 
| much in it about old ale to make 
| comfortable reading in America. 


HE historic and pre-historic remains, 
local speech and customs, old super- 
stitions of the fairy-haunted land of 
Sussex are detailed in R. Thurston Hop- 
kins’s “Kipling’s Sussex” (Appleton). A 
number of poems, as well as the two 
books of stories, “Puck of Pook’s Hill” 
and ‘Rewards and Fairies,” centre in the 
English county in which Mr. Kipling 
makes his home. In Mr. Thurston’s book 
is some account of the village of Bur- 
wash, where the poet lives, of a number 
of other towns and villages, inland or 
upon the Channel, of “The Long Man of 
Wilmington”’—that inexplicable great 
image, recollections of smugglers and 
smuggling days, of dew-ponds, of ale at 
old inns, of fairies in the moor 
(“Pharisees,” they are supposed to be 
called locally) and of Sussex men— 
When Shelley thought that he’d be born, he 

says, “I’ll bring renown 
To Sussex first, an’ England next,” 

Horsham town; 

An’ if you go down Horsham way you very 
soon will know it, 


“We doant read Shelley,” 
still he is our poet!” 


so he chose 


Horsham says, “but 


The Devil come to Sussex dunnamany years 
ago, 

He run up an’ down the county—here an’ there 
an’ to-an’ thro, 

He saw oe Bias, was sweet an’ fair, an’ fine in 
eve 

Says He Tap i isitte here fur life.”—You’ll find 
un there today! 
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When the narrator of the story—“Bat 
Wing” (Doubleday) by Sax Rohmer— 
called upon the mysterious American, 
Mr. Camber (who resembled Edgar Allan 
Poe), he found that scholar and mystic 
surrounded by books and by strange 
heathen relics and gods. What were the 
books? The author names two: “Volume 
seven of Burton’s monumental ‘Thousand 
Nights and a Night’ lay upon a littered 
desk before which I presumed Mr. Cam- 
ber had been seated at the time of my ar- 
rival. Some wet vessel, probably a cup of 
tea or coffee, had at some time been set 
down upon the page at which this volume 
was open, for it was marked with a dark 
brown ring. A volume of Fraser’s ‘Golden 
Bough’ had been used as an ash tray, 
apparently, since the binding was burned 
in several places where cigarettes had 
been laid upon it.” There is also men- 
tioned ‘“‘a vellum-bound volume of Eliphas 
Levi.” 

It seems to me Mr. Camber might have 
done better than that. If his profound 
Oriental researches hadn’t taken him any 
farther than Burton’s ‘‘Arabian Nights” 
he had nothing in particular on the av- 
erage Harvard Freshman. As_ for 
Fraser’s “Golden Bough,’ Mr. Camber 
can not claim position as an original 
scholar just because he had that ponder- 
ous work. As well set up for a man of 
learning because you own the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica! It is true that he passes 
some criticism upon Fraser’s book. “Hav- 
ing perused its hundreds of pages, what 
has the student learned? Does he know 
why the twenty-sixth chapter of the 
‘Book of the dead’ was written upon 
lapis-lazuli, the twenty-seventh upon 
green felspar, the twenty-ninth upon 
cornelian, and the thirtieth upon ser- 
pentine”’? 

And Mr. Camber answers his own 
question, saying: “He does not.” 

That great genius whom Mr. Camber 
was supposed to resemble had a masterly 
trick at composing a list of strange and 
mystical books. For instance, in ‘‘The 
Fall of the House of Usher’”—‘“We pored 
together over such works as the Ververt 
et Chartreuse of Gresset; the Belphegor 
of Machiavelli; the Heaven and Hell of 
Swedenborg; the Subterranean Voyage 
of Nicholas Klimm by Holberg; the 
Chiromancy of Robert Flud, of Jean 


~D’Indaginé, and of De la Chambre; the 


journey into the Blue Distance of Tieck; 
and the City of the Sun of Campanella. 
One favorite volume was a small octavo 
edition of the Directorium Inquisitorum, 
by the Dominican Eymeric de Gironne; 
and there were passages in Pomponius 
Mela, about the old African Satyrs and 
Oegipans, over which Usher would sit 
dreaming for hours. His chief delight, 
however, was found in the perusal of an 
exceedingly rare and curious book in 
quarto Gothic—the manual of a forgotten 
church—the Vigilia Mortuorum secun- 
dum Chorum Ecclesix Maguntine.” 
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The ship’s officer in port—from Will- — 


iam McFee’s “An Ocean Tramp” (Dou- 
bleday) : 


“When five o’clock strikes and work is — 


done for the day, we put on our shore 
clothes . 


see people, people, people! To see cars, 
and shops, and girls again! How won- 
drously, how ineffably beautiful a bar- 
maid appears to us, who have seen no 
white woman for nearly four months! 
And book-shops! Dear God! I was in the 
High Street for half an hour to-night, 


and I have already bagged a genuine © 


‘Galignani’ Byron, calf binding, yellow 
paper, and suppressed poems, all com- 
plete, for three shillings. It will go well 
in our bookcase beside our Guiccioli 
Recollections. 


tion of Bandello’s ‘Novelle,’ and a weird 
paper-covered copy of ‘Joseph Andrews,’ 
designed, presumably, to corrupt the 
youthful errantry of Swansea, and se- 
creted by the vendor of Welsh devotional 
literature at the very bottom of the tup- 
penny box.... 
the Fielding and the ‘Novelle’ looked pale 
and hungry behind the stacks of books, 
and I am ashamed, speaking merely as a 
thorough-paced buyer of second-hand 
books, that I paid more for the latter 
than she would have asked. But the blue- 
grey eyes, the nervous poise of the head, 
the pride in the sensitive nostrils, re- 
minded me of someone.” 


Mr. Pepys did almost everything in his 
time, but I had never caught him cata- 
loguing his books until I ran across this 
entry (for December 28, 1666) the other 
day. 


“They gone I to my chamber, 
and with my brother and wife did 
number all my books in my closet, 
and took a list of their names, 
which pleases me mightily, and is 
a jobb I wanted much to have 
done. Then to supper and to bed.” 


Two days later, Christmas, he had been 
having trouble with his eyes, and had 
bought some green spectacles. Mrs. Pepys 
had been up till 4 A. M., “seeing her 
mayds make mince-pies,” so Samuel went 
to church alone again. They dined “on 
some good ribbs of beef roasted and 
mince pies . . . and plenty of good wine 
of my owne, and my heart full of true 
joy; and thanks to God Almighty for the 
goodness of my condition at this day.” 
Then he taught his wife and Barker his 
song, “It is decreed,” went out to walk, 
“it being a fine frost,” tried to go to a 
play, but found the theatre closed—‘“‘and 
so back home; and there with my brother 
reducing the names of all my books to an 
alphabet, which kept us till 7 or 8 at 
night, and then to supper, ae Hewer with 
us, and pretty merry. 


EDMUND Vacs PEARSON 


= 
, 3 
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. light our pipes and go into — 
the town again. Ah! How good it is to — 


For myself I have a dear : 
little ‘Grammont’ with notes, a fine edi- 


The little lass who sold me — 


Rodent tae 


| of the World War.” 
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Book Reviews 
The Battle of Jutland 


Wuat Happenep at Jutranp. By C. G. Gill, 
Commander U. S. N., with 26 diagrams. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


A True Account oF THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. 
By Thomas G. Frothingham. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Bacon and Brown. 


APTAIN FROTHINGHAWM’S pam- 
phlet is a reprint with amplifications 
from his “Guide to the Military History 
Commander Gill’s 
book is more elaborate, with a fuller 
record of movements and many useful 
diagrams. The two historians agree sur- 
prisingly both as to fact and interpreta- 


_ tion. This is capital evidence that we at 
_ Jast have the truth of the matter. 


The 
readiness with which Von Scheer out- 
manceuvred Jellicoe has been the mys- 
tery of Jutland. The explanation now 
seems simple. Jellicoe wished to engage 
only under very favorable conditions. His 
mission was that of a cautious offensive. 
Von Scheer had, on the other hand, per- 
fected a manceuvre which was sure to 
baffle any cautious attacker. It was a 
swing round by all the ships together in 
battle line—“Ships right about.” Thus 
the direction of the fighting line could be 
reversed in some three minutes, whereas 
the usual turn of the entire column, ship 
by ship, would take some twenty. This 
swing round Von Scheer executed three 
times in the battle of Jutland, at 
intervals of about twenty minutes. He 
ran round an irregular oval of about 
seven miles in longest diameter, while 
Jellicoe, always three miles away, swept 
round cautiously by north from west to 
east in a semicircle. Von Scheer first 
swung round when at 6:35 he found 
his column dangerously capped by Jel- 
licoe, Hood, and Beatty. At 6:55, seeing 
that Jellicoe was not acting aggressively, 
Von Scheer once more swung round, and 
executed a feint accompanied by a tor- 
pedo attack which forced Jellicoe to turn 
away. In short, Von Scheer voluntarily 
put himself a second time in precisely the 
position of disadvantage with which the 
battle opened. He was again in range and 
his “T crossed” by the entire British 
fleet. He remained twenty minutes in 
this position of apparent peril, Jellicoe 
meanwhile turning away to avoid the 
torpedoes. At 7:17 Von Scheer made his 


final swing round to the westward and. 


his escape for the night. The British 
first learned of this mancwuvre from Von 
Scheer’s official narrative. It was an ex- 
traordinary piece of surprise tactics, a 
movement which the British naval au- 
thorities, and doubtless the Americans at 
the time, deemed impossibly dangerous. 
The Germans, however, were able to 
execute it not only from a straight but 
also from a curved line, and deserve the 


fullest credit for so unparalleled a feat 
of seamanship. 

It should now be apparent that Jellicoe 
had not one but two opportunities to close 


with the German fleet and destroy it, 


clear too that in both cases he only half- 
way grasped the situation, and being in 
doubt played safe. If his plan was a cau- 
tious offensive, as both our authors agree 
it was, he acted correctly in declining a 
general engagement. Indeed, Captain 
Frothingham sententiously remarks that, 
when an admiral committed to an ag- 
gressive defensive meets another who is 
committed to a cautious aggressive, a real 
fight can come only through a miracle. 
Such was the case at Jutland. Naturally 
the critics of the tactics of the battle dis- 
cuss only passingly whether the strategy 
of a cautious offensive was or was not 
correct. Since there never was any real 
doubt that a stand-up fight must result 
in the destruction of the German fieet, 
the reviewer can only suggest that the 
British Admiralty looked beyond the war, 
and did not desire a complete naval vic- 
tory the price of which would probably 
have been a drop to second place among 
the world’s navies. 


Both Commander Gill and Captain 
Frothingham emphasize the lack of in- 
formation at the beginning of the battle, 
both feel that Beatty acted rashly in 
joining battle without waiting for Evans 
Thomas, both state that he gave insuffi- 
cient information to Jellicoe, and at no 
time showed any superior grasp of the 
situation. Like Jellicoe he worked from 
hand to mouth. Plainly the communica- 
tions between Jellicoe and Beatty were 
defective, plainly too, if a general action 
was not desired at all costs, Beatty some- 
what overdid his duty of maintaining 
contact. He did it in a way, however, en- 
dearing alike to the fighting line and to 
the man in the street. 

The reviewer does not see why Jellicoe 
should not have been sufficiently and 
promptly informed of the position of the 
German battle fleet by his own cruisers. 
We still do not know how the scouting 
and screening force of the Grand Fleet 
was employed at the moment of contact 
with Von Scheer. Admiral Jellicoe hints 
merely that the light ships were having 
trouble in regaining their stations. And 
this at least suggests that the scouts, in- 
stead of having a reasonable liberty to 
do their work of reconnaissance, were be- 
ing ordered by the flagship into their cor- 
rect geometrical positions. It is an aspect 
of Jutland that will remain obscure until 
the signal logs of Jellicoe’s cruisers shall 
be searched. Again it is odd that the 
British destroyers were only feebly and 
casually employed in countering German 
torpedo attacks. Individually the same 
British bgats gave the most gallant ac- 
count of themselves during the casual 
night fighting. One can only conclude 
with Commander Gill and Captain Froth- 


ingham that there was inadequate prep- 
aration for the battle and too much de- 
pendence on emergency orders. 

In this again Admiral Jellicoe may 
have been more or less a victim of the 
Admiralty. You can plan very definitely 
for a knock-down fight, or yet for a with- 
drawal, but it is impossible to plan 
categorically for a cautious offensive. The 
commander-in-chief must perforce meas- 
ure his caution and aggressiveness at the 
moment and on the spot. In short, Ad- 
miral Jellicoe seems to have been, how- 
ever willingly, committed to a strategy 
which was necessarily destructive of 
sound battle tactics. Hence it is no won- 
der that Von Scheer played tag with him 
at small expense. The responsibility lies 
with the general British conviction that 
distant pressure is better naval strategy, 
as less costly, than destroying your 
enemy’s fleet. 

Captain Frothingham’s well-written 
pamphlet is just what the average reader 
will want for an odd half hour. Com- 
mander Gill’s book well deserves a per- 
manent place on the shelves of those who 
study naval history and tactics. 


Mass Psychology 


THe Group Minn: A sketch of the Prin- 
ciples of Collective Psychology with some at- 
tempt to apply them to the Interpretation of 
National Life and Character. By William 
McDougall, F.R.S., Professor of Psychology, 
Harvard University. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

THE BEHAVIOR OF Crowns: A Psychological 
Study. By Everett Dean Martin, Lecturer in 
Social Philosophy and Director of the Cooper 
Union Forum of the People’s Institute of New 
York. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


HE World War threw a search-light 
upon the mass movements and herd 
opinions of men. Bigness in enterprise 
was emblazoned as the triumph of or- 
ganization, obscuring the foundation of 
solidarity in the like-mindedness of the 
masses united by and in great collective 
purposes. The importance of morale 
and a single-minded loyalty brought at- 
tention back to the psychological achieve- 
ment that fuses individuals in a mass. 
Americanization was, and is to be, ef- 
fective, just so far as it affects men’s 
minds; and minds are not things or 
goods in the commercial sense. Much 
pernicious bungling resulted from the 
handling of human minds after the prac- 
tice of big business. 

The popular phases of mass psychol- 
ogy have dwelt too narrowly upon the 
crowd and the mob. These are not typ- 
ical of the integration that holds men 
together in present-day bonds. Crowds 
and mobs are groups of low organiza- 
tion; they illustrate the limitations and 
the dangers of imperfectly socialized 
groups. Their significance lies in one 
direction mainly. The rich and mature 
psychology that permeates the upper 


cal 
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strata of modern movements, by which 
the direction of progress receives its set 
and the social order yields to change 
even as it resists it, appears in highly 
organized types of affiliations—political, 
professional, industrial, spiritual, com- 
prehensively social. The inclusive insti- 
tutional product is the nation, now on 
trial for reconstruction by appeal to a 
yet more inclusive international group- 
mind that shall function to remove the 
dangers of national clash. 


Under such conceptions Professor 
McDougall advances collective psychol- 
ogy to a more effective body of doctrine 
than has hitherto been available, though 
by the planning of his course he has 
not made it easy for the passenger-reader 
to obtain a comprehensive view of his 
purpose or conclusions. The reader is 
offered two books in one venture: the 
one centring about the group-mind in its 
nature and procedure; the other a per- 
tinent but disproportionate application to 
the status of nationality. On this con- 
troversial issue the psychologist should 
have a hearing; but the outlines of mass 
psychology are thereby rendered uncer- 
tain even as they are enlarged. 


Formulation of doctrine is stimulated 
by events. Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, not 
otherwise than their successors, were 
influenced by their attitudes upon the 
critical issues of the day; similarly, the 
social sciences ignored what later they 
worked back to as their foundations. 
The “social psychology” is seeking the 
principles of group expression, and seek- 
ing in a practical temper to apply them 
to the trends of the current stream. Hav- 
ing in mind the twentieth-century order 
of socialization it is confident that the 
decisive bonds of social life are artificial 
products imposed by education. The 
group-mind functions as a man-made or- 
ganization. The acquired systems of 
common-mindedness mould the social 
man and the group-mind, though building 
upon the original social tendencies. Ap- 
plied to the German situation, this means 
that there was, and is, nothing in the na- 
ture of Teutons to account for their 
violent deviation from the standards of 
behavior of nations of their class; the 
responsible factor was the concept of 
their group-bonds which they accepted 
and promulgated. Had Germany suc- 
ceeded, “the same population would in 
virtue of a changed organization have 
become a different nation.”’ There are as 
many types of group-minds as there are 
well organized collective interests and 
institutions to embody and give expres- 
sion to their conscious purposes. There 
is an academic mind, and a trades-union 
mind, and, no less, a clerical mind, and a 
provincial mind, and a feminine mind, and 
a national mind. In so holding, the group 
of psychologists of which Professor Mc- 
Dougall is a spokesman are quite too 
pragmatic to posit as a reality what they 


recognize as an abstraction. The indi- 
vidual is the sole functioning reality. 
The concept of the group-mind is justi- 
fied as the symbol of the influence of or- 
ganized social forces upon the behavior 
of men who live and have their being as 
individual members of various and 
diverse social groups. What they do, and 
how they feel and think, is determined by 
the psychological environment, which is 
at once the product of the human mind’ in 
its racial and historical activities, and the 
means of moulding the individual to the 
behavior-patterns and mental attitudes 
of his day and generation, his class and 
station. 


The fairly universal group-reactions 
should be noted and understood. Men in 
groups are open to stimulation other- 
wise than when responding each for him- 
self. The characteristic group-traits are 
stronger and more accessible in groups 
of simpler types, in crowds and mobs 
particularly, and, one is tempted to add, 
legislatures. The loosely organized and 
miscellaneous assembly is intellectually 
less adequate and emotionally more open 
to the cruder feelings and simpler ideas. 
In terms of the abler, morally stronger 
individuals, the crowd degrades; it low- 
ers human psychology to a level nearer 
to that of the primitive man and the 
child, and carries also the advantages of 
such simplification. The crowd-man is 
more or less depersonalized and loses the 
repressions which the established code 
has enforced as an instrument of control 
over individual waywardness. The con- 
servative will be charged by the progres- 
sive with using this enforcement of con- 
formity for the discouragement of valid 
and valuable differences. 


The crowd remains a useful mechanism 
for letting one’s self go; the sight of 
others in unrestraint is an invitation and 
a relief. The premature demonstration 
of the armistice was a memorable in- 
stance and a surprising one to those un- 
acquainted with the exhibitions of a col- 
lege campus. Moreover, numbers give a 
sense of power which awes any hesitant 
protest or aloofness. The crowd, like 
many a leader, is a bit of a bully. The 
weakened sense of responsibility oper- 
ates alike as process and as result. Each 
member of a jury may feel, like the sol- 
diers in a firing-squad executing a con- 
demned man, that his vote is almost as 
a blank cartridge in the combined charge 
of the rest. Professor McDougall refers 
the not infrequent levity of the House of 
Commons to the same source of divided 
responsibility; or again, the readiness of 
an ordinary citizen to take a place with 
others equally incompetent in a Board of 
Directors of a complicated corporation 
whose affairs he would not attempt upon 
his own initiative; hence corporations 
have no souls. These phases of group- 
response are important; yet the effective 
psychological insight lies elsewhere. 


The development of the group-mind in 
which society has the largest stake pro- 
ceeds upon a continuity of tradition, cus- 
tom, ideals; it operates as an extension 
of the self-regarding sentiment to the 
group. It is reinforced by affiliation with 
like-minded and by competition with dif- | 
ferently minded groups. It responds to 
leadership and the shifting interests of 
the social order; under leadership it 
achieves consciousness and a formulation 
of purposes. Its acknowledged essence 
goes by the name of esprit de corps. A 
shipful of passengers are loosely united 
on a common journey because each is bent 
upon an individual purpose. The com- 
mon enterprises of life determined by 
community of station or profession, of 
temperament or ideal, or again by pro- 
pinquity or economic interest, are all re- 
modeled in the medium of conscious pur- 
pose to constitute the group-mind. Prim- 
itive peoples are quite advanced enough 
to develop the product; their means of 
enforcement and expression may be 
cruder and more drastic—witness the 
scope and tyranny of the primitive taboo 
—hbut are of similar composition. “Just 
as the direct induction of emotion and 
impulse by sense-perception of their 
bodily expressions is the cement of 
animal societies, so group self-conscious- 
ness is the cement and harmonizing prin- 
ciple of primitive human societies.” “The 
consciousness of the group and of one- 
self as a member of it brings a sense of 
power and security, an assurance of sym- 
pathy and codperation, a moral and - 
physical support without which man can 
hardly face the world.” 


Central in modern society is the inter- 
play of multiple group associations. The 
same individual enters into many affili- 
ations, overlapping and conflicting. Race 
and family, religion and education, occu- 
pation and economic status, party and 
persuasion, each claims and finds a social 
expression. The tribal affiliation may dis- 
pose of the whole individual by a single 
decision; so may caste. The sources of — 
modern conflict lie in the cross-currents 
of the diverse affiliations of the twen- 
tieth-century citizen, no less than in his 
emancipation from the absolutism of 
ancient sanctions. Relativity is as potent 
and as disturbing a function in social 
life as in Einsteinian theories. Partisan- 
ship may become extreme; the hierarchy 
of affiliations determines one’s practical 
philosophy and the fate of nations. 


What shall be the ideals of the dom- 
inant group is the specific question mark- 
ing the boundary where the psychologist 
brings his principles to market regulated 
by complex conditions; of this order is 
the problem of nationalism, historically 
and politically. Professor McDougall 
enters the controversial arena with the 
special equipment of an astute psychol- 
ogist and a broad insight into human 
events. The decisive question becomes: 
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“What are the conditions of the progres- 
sive development of the collective mind?” ; 
_ for upon the answer turn the forms of 
government and the solution of group 
conflicts. “I insist that this is distinc- 
tively and primarily a _ psychological 
problem. The conclusion we have just 
_ reached, to the effect that it is not pro- 
duced by and does not imply a racial 
evolution, shows that it is not to be re- 
garded as a biological problem. It can 
not be treated as a problem of economics 


or politics; these sciences only touch its 


fringe at special points.” Certainly the 
_ past failures to avoid the disasters of 
war and strikes and clashes of prejudice 
leave room for other approaches with 
_ other insights than those hitherto exer- 
_ cised. We are under no temptation to be- 
_ lieve the magnanimous Socratic delusion 
that wrong-doing issues from wrong- 
knowing; yet we retain the classic faith 
in the liberation conferred by knowledge, 
for the very reason that wisdom in its 
group-expression absorbs the moral ad- 
vance. We need not be Utopians to share 
the author’s conclusion that “the exten- 
sion of the sphere of imaginative sym- 
pathy has been a factor of prime import- 
ance in producing the social evolution 
which underlies modern progress.” - 


Though it is a far cry from the 
academic treatise of Mr. McDougall 
to the journalistic statement of Mr. 
Martin—both adjectives in the best sense 
—the theme is a common one with a 
sharp contrast of emphasis and treat- 
ment. To Mr. Martin the crowd stands in 
opposition to the individual ventures and 
inspirations responsible for human pro- 
gress. There is an inherent conflict be- 
tween the phase of human nature that 
leads and deviates and ventures and 
aspires, and that which follows and con- 
forms and complacently settles in ruts. 
This conflict moreover is viewed as a 
Freudian one; so the crowd exhibits the 
failings of the ego-drama which makes 
Freudian complexes; sanity must prevail 
by rising above them. The crowd-mind 
lowers values, smothers the unique and 
daring, giving rise to the danger that 
we shall be spiritually sovietized. It is a 
creature of belief, entertaining delusions 
to escape from the harshness of reality; 
the crowd wishes to be flattered and is 
the prey of the demagogue. The press 
emits only crowd ideas; democracy, be- 
cause jealous of the high-brow, is likewise 
contemptuous, and adjusts its platitudes 
to “the lowest cranial altitude.” The 
crowd hates and feels itself injured, like 
the paranoiac; like him it exults in 
rationalisms. ‘‘Crowds crawl under their 
principles like worms under stones.” 
This applies not alone to the proletariat. 
“Capitalism is the social supremacy of 
the trade-man crowd.” The problem of 
government is to manage the crowd. 


Mr. Martin is not unmindful of the 
high-grade organization that permeates 


‘ 


our type of society, but insists that the 
crowd problem will always be with us. 
Education and government alike must 
recognize the idols of the crowd, lest “‘the 
citizen in us eats up the man”; lest “edu- 
cation ceases to be the path of spiritual 
freedom,” and becomes ‘a device for 
harnessing the spirit of youth in the 
tread-mill of the survival values of the 
crowd.” “Humanism breaks down the 
conformist spirit of the crowd.” The need 
is imperative for men ‘‘who can arise 
above vulgar dilemmas, [and] are deaf 
to crowd propaganda, men capable of 
philosophic tolerance, critical doubt and 
inquiry, genuine companionship, and 
voluntary codperation in the achievement 
of common ends, free spirits who can 
smile in the face of the mob, who know 
the mob and are not to be taken in by it.” 
There has been too much talk by and for 
the people who can not climb alone and 
“expect to ooze into the codperative com- 
monwealth or kingdom of heaven.” Fie 
upon this “oozing democracy!” ‘Some- 
where there must be people with sharp 
edges that cut when they are pressed too 
hard, people who are still solid, who have 
impenetrable depths in them and hard 
faces which reflect the sunlight. They 
are the hope of democracy, these in- 
fusible ones.” 


Mr. Martin has been for years the 
Director of Cooper Union Forum and a 
frequent lecturer; his outlook upon the 
crowd is experienced. He regards the 
Cooper Union audiences as ‘“‘alert, sophis- 
ticated and reflective,” rarely manifest- 
ing the spirit of the crowd; when this 
happens, discussion ceases and cant 
phrases take its place. The testimony 
somewhat optimistically disregards the 
conclusions of the text, which is more in 
the spirit of the possibility of fooling the 
people all of the time—with proper allow- 
ance for occasional lapses into lucidity. 
There is no paradox here, but an urgent 
warning. Credulity is rampant; ‘isms’ 
move stridently over the land; salva- 
tion is offered at so much a head by 
schemes and schemers in all domains. 
Memory systems, ouija-boards, efficiency 
cults, health-clubs, know-thyself circles, 
thought-force agencies, confidence con- 
noisseurs, gold-getting guilds, and the 
whole tribe of promoting pioneers flour- 
ish. As discouragers of hesitancy they 
may serve a slight purpose, but at what a 
devastating cost, whether measured in 
dollars or derelicts. It is this spirit that, 
invading the province of social enterprise, 
looms as a menace and gives the sting to 
the lash that Mr. Martin wields, and a 
frequent sense of disheartenment to 
those professionally concerned with the 
equilibrium of the body social. Yet the 
remedies are the same as of old, refined 
in application, adjusted to the increasing 
knowledge of the psychology of the 
human mind and its herd nature. 


JOSEPH JASTROW 


GREAT MEN AND GREAT Days. 


‘“A Descendant of Diogenes’’ 


By Stéphane 
Lauzanne. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 
NAPSHOTS M. Lauzanne calls his 
character sketches of ten great lead- 
ers in great days. The lantern has been 
replaced by the camera, with which the 
descendant of Diogenes, which he claims 
the journalist to be, goes looking for 
men. The change would seem to be one 
for the better, since M. Lauzanne dis- 
covered a greater number of specimens 
than his ancestor did. But then, his 
method of dealing with great men is dif- 
ferent. When Diogenes happened to be 
greeted by one he asked him to stand out 
of the sunshine. M. Lauzanne, with 
nothing of the bluff cynic about him, 
invites his Alexanders to step into the 
sunshine for a snapshot. “Like Dio- 
genes,” says the writer, “the journalist’s 
only religion is the sun.” But he fails 
to stress this difference: that the ancestor 
loved the sun for the light it shed on 
him, and that the descendant loves it for 
the light it sheds on others. The journal- 
ist’s is a self-effacing task. If the reader 
of this book should discover the trail of 
an eleventh great man through its pages, 
it will be in spite of the writer’s profes- 
sional modesty. 


The first in his gallery of heroes is 
Théophile Delcassé. There was good rea- 
son for his precedence. He was held to 
be a great man before the war brought 
the greatness of most of the others into 
relief. The only thing the war did for 
him was to justify the policy which 
caused his fall in 1905. He was charged 
by M. Rouvier, then Prime Minister, in a 
dramatic Cabinet meeting, with having 
been too successful in the policy he had 
pursued against Germany. He had de- 
tached Spain from her, had stirred up 
England against her, and a “Franco- 
British alliance” would mean war and de- 
feat. Have the events of 1914 proved M. 
Rouvier a prophet, or would Germany 
have forced the war, irrespective of the 
Entente Cordiale? It is on the answer 
to this question that history’s estimate 
of Delcassé’s greatness must depend. M. 
Lauzanne has no hesitation in anticipat- 
ing her verdict, and the reader who 
knows something about the German men- 
tality will agree with him. The Germany 
of the Hohenzollerns was not a country 
to be appeased by concessions. M. Rou- 
vier, by driving his scape-goat of the 
Quai d’Orsay into the desert, encouraged 
Berlin in its provocative policy. There 
was disturbance in the financial world, in 
1905, because of the action of that Ger- 
man group which held the Paris Bourse 
in the hollow of its hand. M. Rouvier 
Was anxious to check the fall of the 
market. M. Delcassé was anxious to pre- 
vent the fall of France. 


Two others, in M. Lauzanne’s opinion, 
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share with M. Delcassé the chief honor 
of having saved their country from that 
fall: Marshal Joffre and M. Raymond 
Poincaré. ‘General,’ said the writer to 
the great soldier on August 2, 1914, “all 
France has absolute faith in you.” 
“France must have faith in herself, not 
in me,’ was the answer. But was the 
assurance which Joffre inspired not iden- 
tical with the nation’s faith in its own 
strength? In crucial days a nation feels 
itself personified in the leaders to whom 
it entrusts its destiny. Joffre, Poincaré, 
Millerand, Clemenceau, Jusserand—these 
and other illustrious names are only 
synonyms of France. 

There is no portrait of Foch in this 
gallery of immortals which might supply 
the counterpart to that of Joffre. Still, 
we get a glimpse of his features in the 
background of the full-size picture of 
Poincaré. Lauzanne’s already famous 
account of the fateful conference at Doul- 
lens is embodied in the character sketch 
of the President. A highly strung man, 
with a short, nervous, impatient voice, he 
seems the very contrast of Joffre, who 
“radiated calmness about him.” ‘“That’s 
a man,” said Clemenceau, deeply im- 
pressed by the speech which Foch made 
at that meeting, in spite of the grudge 
he bore him for having opposed him in 
a previous conference. And then and 
there General Foch was given charge of 
co-ordinating the forces of the French 
and British armies. M. Poincaré had 
carried his wish, though Lauzanne rep- 
resents him, in his presidential dignity, 
as aman without power. ‘The President 
of France can do nothing—not even pre- 
vent foolish things from being done,” he 
says. The paradox, however, is refuted 
by the very article in which it figures. 

After the three Frenchmen follow 
three Americans, Woodrow Wilson, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Colonel House, and 
the Briton Lloyd George, briefly char- 
acterized as ‘‘a college professor and 
President,” “a man,” “‘a wise counselor,” 
and “‘a political eel.” This is the one-sided 
manner of the snapshot photographer. 
The momentary flash reveals only one 
aspect of the sitter. The artist’s skill is in 
his unfailing choice of the right moment, 
which reveals the most salient feature in 
the light best calculated to throw it into 
relief. This art is closely related to that 
of the caricaturist, who gives also a one- 
sided impression. But the latter’s aim is 
to over-emphasize the characteristic trait 
so as to make it an obiect of ridicule. 
M. Lauzanne’s attitude is not one of 
malice but admiration. 

The praise which he distributes, how- 
ever, is not always unqualified. From 
the wisdom of the “wise counselor,” the 
slipperiness of the “‘eel,’’ and the great- 
ness of the “man” he detracts nothing, 
but in the “college professor and Presi- 
dent” he has noted of each proficiency its 
neutralizing opposite, 
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“adroit but obstinate; conscientious but light- 
minded; eloquent, but more carried away by 
the rhythm of his words than by the depth of 
his thought; cultured, but too entirely devoted 
to a certain type of culture; understanding 
Greek and shorthand, yet ignoring entirely the 
souls of foreign people; attracted by humanity’s 
terrible problems, but believing that they can 
be solved by philosophical and literary formu- 
las. Make your picture from that mélange of 
qualities and you will have a portrait which is 
neither that of a dreamer nor of a genius. It 
is the perfect portrait of a “college professor.” 


This is a clever but net a very felicitous 
passage. If it is the perfect portrait 
of a college professor, it is not the por- 
trait of Mr. Wilson but the picture of 
a type. And if Mr. Wilson was nothing 
more than a college professor, he should 
not figure among the other nine great 
leaders of those great days. One won- 
ders how his littleness, which must seem 
Lilliputian among the surrounding great- 
ness of the men and the days reviewed 
by M. Lauzanne, was ever detected by 
his camera. . Was, after all, Dio- 
genes’ lantern a safer guide in the 
search for “MEN”? 


The Last De Morgan? 


Tue Orp Man’s Youtn. Anp tHE Younc 
Man’s Otp Ace. By William De Morgan. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 


HIS we may take to be De Morgan’s 
last as well as latest; but there is 
no telling whether a writer who could 
leave unfinished two novels like “The 
Old Madhouse” and this story may not 
have left other material in similar con- 
dition. One recalls the recent instances 
of David Graham Phillips and Jack Lon- 
don, whose output, after their death, con- 
tinued to pour out till one had the im- 
pression of a machine which might go 
on indefinitely of sheer momentum, 
though the power had been cut off. “The 
Old Man’s Youth” is an unheralded wind- 
fall. When ‘The Old Madhouse” ap- 
peared two years ago there was no hint 
from Mrs. De Morgan that anything 
more might follow, and the publisher 
spoke of it as “the last of Mr. De Mor- 
gan’s novels.”” With more discretion he 
now recommends ‘‘The Old Man’s Youth” 
as “this new De Morgan novel’—a 
phrase which seems to open the field of 
possibilities. It would have been a 
kindly human act to indicate the chronol- 
ogy of the posthumous fragments now 
before us. “‘The Old Madhouse” broke 
off in the middle of a sentence, and the 
tenor of Mrs. De Morgan’s postscript 
certainly implied that it was the last 
thing he was at work on before he ceased 
work. Perhaps “The Old Man’s Youth,” 
begun first, was laid aside in favor of 
a story which had more grip on the 
writer’s fancy. 
“The Old Madhouse” would seem to 
have been measurably the nearer com- 
pletion; that is, a hundred pages more 
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might have enabled the writer to solve 
his mystery and dismiss his characters in 
his leisurely fashion, using the material 
outlined from his notes by Mrs. De Mor- 
gan. But the five hundred pages of “The 
Old Man’s Youth” leave one still a long 
way from home. The three concluding 
chapters added by Mrs. De Morgan might 
easily have made thirty from her hus- 
band’s hand. The 862 pages of ‘When 
Ghost Meets Ghost’? (the actual De 
Morgan record for longwindedness) must 
surely have been challenged, and there 
is no reason why the thousand mark 
should not have been passed before all 
was over. Frankly, there is little to re- 
gret, purely from the novel-reader’s point 
of view, in the fact of its incompletion. 
The story as a story is slight and, as it 
were, the handling charges appear to be 
more than the traffic will bear. Mrs. De — 
Morgan had a puzzling passage in her 
note to “The Old Madhouse” in which 
she said De Morgan began his stories 
without definite plot, but created his 
characters and then waited for them to 
act and evolve their own plot; while a 
little later she said: “He never made 
rough copies and practically finished as 
he went; everything was so complete that 
he found even. a slight alteration in the 
text would often let him in for as much 
work as the writing of a whole chapter 
would have given him.” However, we — 
gather elsewhere, a little vaguely, that 
he made full notes before beginning to 
write, and the action of his persons may — 
have thus determined itself fully before 
the actual narrative was begun. Other- 
wise what could we make of the neat- 
ness of his plots and the minute cross- 
references which make it unsafe for the 
reader to omit a page of his text? “The 
Old Man’s Youth” has a plot minutely 
conceived and artfully fashioned after 
the elder, let us not say Victorian, mode. 
It turns frankly on events and coinci- 
dences from which no ardent teller of 
tales is ever diverted by virtuous cries 
of “sensational” and ‘‘melodramatic.” 
The secret passage, the lost document, 
the hidden crime, the buried treasure, the 
family spook—these are all real and in- 
dispensable matters to De Morgan the 
romancer. They seem a little per- 
functorily handled in “The Old Man’s— 
Youth,” so far as it goes. The business 
of the family chests which yield, at the 
author’s will, a priceless vase or a high 
explosion (if that is the term), is 
labored; and the business of the murder 
of the first Mrs. Pascoe by the designing 
governess who presently becomes the 
second Mrs. Pascoe is somehow too 
casual. Perhaps the trouble is that — 
“Jemima” does not become real enough 
to engage our sympathies; evidently it 
must have been De Morgan’s purpose to 
make her so in the missing conclusion, 
where, according to Mrs. De Morgan’s 
outline, she was to suffer the penalty of — 
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a selfish sin and a selfish repentance, and 
to discover the meaning of life at the 
hour of leaving it. 

The book as it stands will be valued 
by the lover of De Morgan for some- 
thing beside the story; as another chapter 
in his chronicle of Victorian manners, 
and as another instalment of his auto- 
biography. The persons of the story are 
less clearly projected than usual. Most 
of them do not get far over the line be- 
tween type and personality. For one 
thing, there is no altogether charming 
young woman to take possession of us, 
as in the earlier tales; neither Gracie 
nor “Idaropposite” appears to quite take 
the trouble to enchant us. The book is 
at its best as autobiography, as a whim- 
sical and suitably retouched picture of 
De Morgan’s experiences as an art stu- 
dent in the fantastically inadequate art 
school of the mid-nineteenth century to 
which the British Academy did not deny 
itsname. ‘There was at this time study- 
ing in the school a man who afterwards 
made a reputation with his books on Art. 
It was generally predicted that he would 
do so, seeing that he had drawn in the 
Antique School a foot with six toes. 
‘And shaddered ’em up, too!’ added 
’Opkins, when he told me of the inci- 
dent.”” Our Eustace John has committed 
himself to Art quite casually; and his 
escape into caricature from the antique 
and the conventional parallels, at least, De 
Morgan’s own escape from mechanical 
painting into stained glass and ceramics. 
Eustace John’s taking to story-telling in 
extreme old age completes the parallel. 
The narrative of course is full of the 
wonted whimsicality. I am a little sur- 
prised to realize at this late day how 
much of the De Morgan humor has al- 
ways turned on a sort of glorified pun- 
ning. But there is much more in him 
than this—for one thing a knack at sur- 
prising us, in the midst of his garrulity, 
with a sketch like this of the lady’s maid 
Atkinson, who is thus embalmed upon 
her first and last appearance (so far as 
memory serves me) in the story: 


“Atkinson was a young woman whose 
sole object was to scorn the persons she 
spoke of freely as her betters. She 
spurned alike their Arts and their 
Sciences, their intellectual aspirations 
and their mechanical dexterity. These 
visits to the National Gallery had given 
her a rare opportunity of asserting this 
individuality at the expense of the great 
ones of old gone by. To be at the Na- 
tional Gallery for five hours on two days 
of every week, to ignore such a multi- 
tude of masterpieces all at once, and in 
the very same breath to peruse a thrill- 
ing tale in the Family Herald, was an 
enormous gratification to Atkinson.” 

Yes, if there is any more De Morgan 
up your sleeve, Mr. Holt, pray let us have 
it! 

H. W. BOYNTON 
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Art at the Twentieth 
International Exhibi- 
tion in Pittsburgh 


ACH successive International Exhi- 
bition of Paintings at Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, emphasizes the im- 
portance of these annual events, for 
events they unquestionably are. The 
beauty and poetry which John W. Alex- 
ander found beneath the grime of an in- 
dustrial city and recorded in those fine 
mural panels of the ‘““Apotheosis of Pitts- 
burgh” series, paid a compliment to the 
Alleghany region that Pittsburgh repays 
to Art in the unaffected interest which 
her citizens take in these exhibitions. 
The effect ensemble differs from year 
to year in a remarkable degree. There 
is never a sameness. In creating this 
ensemble John W. Beatty, Director of 
Fine Arts, exhibits positive genius and 
an enthusiasm for what must, despite its 
alluring phases, prove an arduous task. 
Each year the first gallery is devoted to 
the works of a single artist and these 
one-man shows have come to be one of 
the most interesting features of the an- 
nual exhibitions. Last year the honor 
of occupancy was extended to Emile René 
Ménard, whose golden-brown landscapes 
and Arcadian reveries led one to linger 
there as in a dream of the gods. Could 
this year bring about as delectable a 
group and one that would not jostle in 
memory with Ménard’s? A room of 
twenty-five beautiful, compelling works 
by Henri Eugéne LeSidaner is the happy 
answer in the affirmative. Neither in 
Europe nor in America before has so 
fine, representative, and perfectly hung 
an exhibition of paintings by LeSidaner 
been shown. _ 

Turning from the gallery of LeSida- 
ner’s to enter the largest of the eight 
great exhibition rooms, again one finds 
a departure from the arrangement of 
last year, where the large ‘‘Nausicaa at 
the Fountain” by Lucien Simon occupied 
a wall to itself. This year six landscapes 
by the late J. Francis Murphy occupy the 
wall, paintings dating from 1898 to 1915. 
About a third of the show is given to 
landscape, including marine and archi- 
tectural. R. H. Brown’s “Autumn: Con- 
necticut,” powerful and direct; George W. 
Sotter’s “Cedar Hill” and “The Brook, 
Winter,” two important snow scenes of 
great beauty; Felice Waldo Howell’s 
“October,” which took the second Hallgar- 
ten Prize at this year’s National Academy 
exhibition,a work perfect in its synthesis; 
Emil Carlsen’s “The Open Sea”; the 
highly decorative but nevertheless true 
landscapes of Maurice Chabas which 
have so much in common with the wood- 
block color-prints one remembers of 
Henri Riviére’s; Gustav Adolf Fjaestad’s 
“The Ski Traces,” with its somewhat 
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too blistery technique for the satisfactory 
rendering of snow, though highly deco- 
rative and thoroughly characteristic of 
the Scandinavian school, as is also this 
painter’s “Streaming Water in Summer,” 
with its “jigglety” composition lines 
found in so much of the work of the 
Northmen; Childe Hassam’s large and 
brilliant “The Easthampton Elms in 
May,” which tempts one to say it is his 
best landscape; Victor Higgins’ superb 
“Reflected Light,” a great snow scene; 
Sir John Lavery’s “A Turquoise Sea’; 
Jonas Lie’s “Summer Idyll’; Maurice 
Lobre’s “North Front of the Palace of 
Versailles: The Theatre facing the 
Reservoirs,” a French work remarkable 
in its painting of water; Ménard’s “‘Sun- 
set on the Heath,” one of the three fine 
Ménards in this exhibition; Leonard 
Ochtman’s refreshing winter subject, 
“Moonlit Cascade’; Edward W. Red- 
field’s ‘‘Across the Valley,” a work to 
which the Jury of Award must have 
given thought; William Ritschel’s “Mam- 
moth Cove, California,” a distinguished 
marine subject; Alfred E. Smith’s “The 
Sédelle in September,” remarkable for its 
successful employment of daringly bright 
color; Elliot Torrey’s beautiful “Autumn 
Glory,” with its extraordinary technique 
suggesting the use of the blunt end of 
the brush; Robert W. Vonnoh’s dignified 
“Gréz Bridge’; Irving R. Wiles’ “Dry- 
ing Sails, Shelter Island,” a marine sub- 
ject which shows the mastery this artist 
exhibits in his portraits; Charles Reiffel’s 
glorious “Midsummer,” vibrant with the 
epic of green woodlands; these were the 
landscape works that seemed to stand 
forth above the others. 

Considering the high degree of ex- 
cellence of the many works of which no 
mention is made here, it may seem a 
matter of mere preference to select the 
others for notice. Nevertheless domi- 
nant qualities call attention to them. One 
will not pass Robert Anning Bell’s ‘‘The 
Rose Garden at Dawn,” one of the largest 
canvases in the exhibition, without re- 
ceiving from it an impression that sug- 
gests an Aman-Jean, but its own highly 
original genre will as immediately be 
discovered. The drawing of the tall 
graceful figures takes one back to the 
artist’s illustrations for the “Poems of 
John Keats” in the rare edition brought 
out by George Bell some years ago. Then 
Bryson Burrough’s “Mary Magdalen at 
the House of Simon the Pharasee” and 
“Mary Magdalen in the Desert” must not 
be overlooked. In Gallery I the “Sirens” 
by Paul Chabas seems to be the finest 
example of this Franch painter’s art 
which has been exhibited in America, 
even lovelier than last year’s tondo, 
““Pécheuses de Lune.” In the same room 
hangs Richard Jack’s large “Love Tunes 
the Shepherd’s Reed,” one of the most 
striking paintings in the exhibition, and 
there too hangs Edwin W. Dickinson’s 
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extraordinary ‘Interior,’ another large 
canvas, pyramidal in a composition of 
figures painted in grays and cream tones 
which, upon study, will probably initiate 
the spectator in a new point of view and 
which, despite the picture’s defects, is 
worth such study and is not to be rele- 
gated to the cubist, futurist, or post-im- 
pressionist limbo. In this work the 
artist has nearly succeeded in making 
any point of the canvas on which the 
eye may rest its centre of focus. In the 
small gallery hangs Ossian Elgstrom’s 
“Swedish Lapps Gather Their Reindeer,” 
which on superficial inspection and from 
a distance, appears to be little more than 
a spiral. Nevertheless it is a somewhat 
calligraphic record conveying to the 
vision and imagination every conceivable 
motion of a great herd of reindeer in 
the act of being corraled by the Lapps. 
It is a painting that would have de- 
lighted the heart of Sesshu or any other 
painter of the Far East. The “South 
Room” by Daniel Garber, an interior with 
figures of mother and daughter, im- 
presses one with the strides Garber’s 
art continues to take, always present- 
ing happy surprises, as in this instance. 
In Gallery N “Behind the Curtain” by 
Laura Knight curiously strikes in paint- 
ing the note of “Deburau” in the drama, 
and in the same way one will couple with 
Lucien Simon’s ‘“The Parade at the Fair” 
the thought of the play ‘‘Liliom.” An- 
other painting by Laura Knight, ‘The 
Cove,” a picture of boys swimming, 
scintillent with glittering summer light, 
must not be missed. This year Charles 
Sims contributes seven small pictures, 
“Baptism,” ‘Confirmation,’ ‘“Commu- 
nion,” “Penance,” “Extreme Unction,” 
“Orders,” “Marriage,” which many visi- 
tors miss as they have been hung in the 
Children’s Room below the main exhibi- 
tion galleries and there is nothing in the 
catalogue to indicate their position. The 
beauty of these panels is worth a pil- 
grimage in itself to Pittsburgh. Two 
other canvases of importance are apt to 
be overlooked as they hang prominently 
enough but not in proper light—Henry 
Lerolle’s “Flight into Egypt” and Ben- 
jamin D. Koopman’s “The Fortune- 
Teller,” which should be brought forth 
from its somewhat obscure corner. 

This year’s Jury of Award, composed 
of eight American and two English 
artists, selected some thirty-nine can- 
vases for final consideration, and from 
these Ernest Lawson’s ‘‘Vanishing Mist” 
(which received the Altman Prize at 
the National Academy of Design this 
spring) was chosen to receive the gold 
Medal of the First Class, Howard Giles’ 
“Young Woman” the silver Medal of the 
Second Class, Eugene E. Speicher’s “Girl 
with Green Hat” the bronze Medal of the 
Third Class, carrying prizes of $1,500, 
$1,000, and $500, respectively. 

GARDNER TEALL 


Drama 


‘‘Liliom’’ at the Garrick 


Theatre, ‘‘Clair de Lune’’ 


at the Empire 


WENT to Franz Molnar’s ‘“Liliom,” 

the Theatre Guild’s latest venture, 
with the scantiest expectations, and 
Destiny, which is surly to our hopes and 
lenient to our fears, rebuked or requited 
me with a really enjoyable evening. 
There are surface contradictions in the 
play. It is foreign and modern, and yet 
it is also American and traditional in 
its presentation of the affections and the 
conscience in a frame of real or half-real 
domesticity. Again, it is cheerful amid 
glooms. Its opening scene is laid in a 
merry-go-round, and the action takes 
place in Vienna, which is, for the cis-At- 
lantic imagination at least, the merry-go- 
round among cities. It passes through 
poverty, crime, death by violence, judg- 
ment in the next world, hell, the solem- 
nities of the return to earth, and some- 
how the laugh with which it started in 
the merry-go-round never quite evapo- 
rates. Many plays depress us less by 
their facts than by their tone; we are 
saddened not so much by the exhibit 
as by the author’s insistence that it is 
our duty to be miserable. Franz Molnar 
does not insist; if he gives us the death, 
he spares us the undertaker. 

The play, like “The Emperor Jones,” is 
a series of scenes; to be precise, it con- 
sists of seven scenes and a prologue. This 
structure is evidently informal, but there 
is no reason why drama should always 
pattern itself on geometry. ‘‘Liliom’’ has 
form of a kind, a desultory, trailing kind, 
not ill suited to a play whose protagonist 
is a loafer. The whimsicalities in the 
shape of a fritter have a charm even for 
eyes which have been schooled to regu- 
larity by the cooky and the doughnut. 
It is the business of this play to be un- 
businesslike, and, like Falstaff, it labors 
in its vocation. There are boys whom 
we should call truants if they went to 
school. 

The play is possibly too long, not for 
the spectator’s pleasure, but for the 
analyst’s demand for a strict proportion 
between bulk and meaning. There are 
playwrights in Great Britain, there are 
playwrights in despised America, who 
could have enforced the mere moral much 
more tersely and effectively in a one-act 
play. A man beats a woman—or, no, he 
merely slaps her—and the whole two- 
or three-hour play may be said to hinge 
on the psychic meaning and ethical value 
of that slap. The particulars are few. 
A Viennese tough called Liliom (which 
means tough) loses his job and takes a 
girl into his keeping on the selfsame 
night. Poverty, idleness, and the pros- 


pect of a birth drive him to attempt a 
robbery the miscarriage of which termi- 
nates in his death by pistol shot. In a 
court-room in the “Beyond” he is con- 
demned to fifteen years of penal and 
purgative suffering in hell, and is then 
allowed to visit earth for a day to be 
tested for any remnants. of good that 
may linger in his moral constitution. He 
meets his daughter, and the man who 
once, more in love than hate, had struck 
the woman, again more in love than hate, 
strikes the child. Instances of this 
nature—of the copying by the virtue of 
the gestures of the antithetic vice—are 
not unusual in art. Jean Valjean stole 
the bishop’s candlesticks after the 
bishop’s humanity had redeemed his soul. 
Hamlet says to Ophelia living “I loved 
you not”; and of Ophelia dead: “I loved 
Ophelia: forty thousand brothers,” ete. 
The sheath of love is brutality. In ‘The © 
Tyranny of Love’ the wife is untrue to 
her husband almost from excess. of 
fidelity. Herr Molnar’s moral is not so 
difficult or new. Poor brainless Joe 
Gargery had in a sense stumbled upon 
it in the epitaph he composed for a 
graceless father (wife-beater and child- 
beater like Liliom): “But whatsume’er 
the failings on his part, Remember 
reader he were that good in his hart.” 


What shall we say of this moral—that © 
the hearts of men are far nearer to each 
other than their acts, that acts which 
differ as black and white may be the out- 
come of motives that differ no more than 
dark-gray and light-gray? Sound, but 
hardly safe, might be our verdict on this 
thesis; it is one of those truths which 
society in the interest-of its own pres- 
ervation has thought proper to obscure. 
It is a truth that may be helpful to the 
theologian, the psychologist, the penolo- 
gist, and the prison warden; the question 
is whether it will help or hinder the 
judge and that potential evildoer who 
nestles in the heart of every man. The 
difference between the results of good 
and evil conduct is momentous, and this 
wide difference, society, Jesuit and 
Machiavel that it is even in the inculca- 
tion of the virtues, transfers to the nar- 
rower difference between the disposi- 
tions. The idea is a scarecrow—in plain 
words, a lie—but after all, doesn’t it help 
to frighten the pilferers? Would it be 
a bad or good thing for the world if we 
all thought evil twice as bad as it really 
is? In the constituency of the Theatre 
Guild wife-beaters are presumably rare, 
but wife-baiters in some form or other 
undoubtedly visit the Garrick, and will 


they or their wives be helped by the 


demonstration that a wife-baiter may be 
a pretty good sort of fellow? I-am not 
blaming Herr Molnar in the least; indeed 
he has himself supplied the antidote to 
his own teaching. I do not refer to the 
fifteen years of not very imaginable 
punishment in a not very credible hell, 
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but to the fact that his hero, on emer- 
gence from penalty, is absolutely un- 
changed in his impulse to express ten- 
derness through brutality. What is this 
but the sternest of admonitions that 
character—character as embodied in 
action—is indomitable? 

The acting was very good. Joseph 
Schildkraut, whom I saw. for the first 
time, gave an admirably tempered picture 
of the prodigal whose mind loafs no less 
surely than his body, who undulates be- 
tween possibilities, who is half intelli- 
gent, half stockish, and who remains 
under all the cloud and burden of his 
sins dimly loving and dimly lovable. Miss 
Eva Le Gallienne as Julie was good 
throughout, and rose to excellence in the 
portrayal in the first scene of the heart 
of a girl who yields without knowing why 
she yields or even that she yields. Minor 
parts were taken with skill and gusto by 
Miss Hortense Alden, Miss Helen West- 
ley, Mr. Henry Travers, and Mr. Dudley 
Digges. The settings mingled glamour 
with reality. 

The intruder the other night at the 
Empire Theatre was “Clair de Lune.” 
The Barrymores on the stage were 
clearly in their place; the spectators filled 
seats to which their title by fee or grace 
was uncontested: the unexplained visitor 
was “Clair de Lune,” and its entrance 
in the disguise of a play seemed a re- 
flection on the vigilance of the door- 
keeper. “Clair de Lune” is not a play 
that requires or provokes extended 
criticism. It is an evasive play; it flees 
from the spectator; it flees from criti- 
cism. The briefest criticism, which in 
scope is commonly the broadest, would 
define the mistake of a man who, on 
being sent for a builder’s crane should 
fetch the bird instead of the machine, or 
who, on being asked for a horse, should 
fetch a hobbyhorse instead of the animal. 
The second simile is the more exact be- 
cause ‘Clair de Lune” is not wanting 
in certain superficial resemblances to a 
play. A man and a woman are engaged; 
on the night before the marriage the man 
invites another woman to his couch, and 
the woman invites another man to hers; 
the two assignations intersect. Here 
surely is material for a spirited, if 
rancid, comedy, material that would not 
be disowned by—let us say—Mr. Avery 
Hopwood or by Miss Matthews and Mr. 
Stork whose ‘Just Married” is now mak- 
ing its first appeals to the eyes, ears, and 
nostrils of an unfastidious public. Even 
the situation of the deformed man who 
has won the love of the sightless girl 
is not without its interest or pathos. 

Dramatic values of some kind there 
could hardly fail to be in situations that 
trace their pedigree, however distantly, 
to Victor Hugo. Michael Strange (pseu- 
donymous for Mrs. John Barrymore) has 
utilized some material from “The Man 
Who Laughs.” The exact more or less 
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DID THE RIGHT THING 


By Sir Harry Johnston 


Wild and sumptuous African landscape, the soft beauty of the 
English countryside, the sparkle of dinner-table wit, and the tensity 
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fused by Sir Harry Johnston’s power as a story teller and enlivened 
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By Stacy Aumonier 


“In a preface Mr. Aumonier feels 
it necessary to say a word in defense 
of the short story—a waste of white 
paper in his case. He often puts 
more artistic skill into one of his 
short stories than is to be found in 
most novels.”—N. Y. Globe. $2.00 
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By Mary Briarly 


The lives of four very real women 
are all influenced by the same mod- 
ern forces, yet each works out her 
problems according to her own indi- 
viduality. . $2.25 
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well. It is well written . . . a story 
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of these obligations is unimportant; in 
any case Hugo is rich enough to afford 
munificence and Michael Strange—I fear 
it must be confessed—is poor enough to 
merit charity. But resources are burdens, 
opportunity itself is unpropitious, to the 
playwright unblessed with the dramatic 
sense. Michael Strange is not interested 
in drama; she may of course take an in- 
terest in its profits or plaudits. What 
interests her is certain veins of sentiment 
and diction and the action is merely a 
frame or stretcher for the dialogue. The 
drama resembles the lay figures, or some- 
times the living figures, in the cloak or 
costume shops; its office is the display 
of its apparel. The diction is occasionally 
good; more often it is flaccid or flabby. 


The least forgivable and the least 
politic thing in “Clair de Lune” is the 
concupiscence of the love-scene in the 
middle of Act II. Without that scene 
we might have coaxed ourselves to look 
on the whole play as a crotchet or ami- 
able grotesque, and have treated it with 
the humorous indulgence with which we 
view those cats who sometimes cross a 
stage in superb unconsciousness of their 
own irrelevance. The cat goes its own 
way and doesn’t mind; and criticism, 
lackey as it is, always has a sneaking 
respect for a play with strength enough 
to despise criticism. But that love-scene 
takes us back to Broadway, to the sordid 
and familiar barter of self-respect for 
popularity or dollars. In a word it puts 
“Clair de Lune” back into the competi- 
tion, and in the competition its standing 
is nowhere. 

Such a work means estrangement be- 
tween the drama and the actors. An 
actor may find himself at home in 
reality; he is sure to find himself at 
home in those versions or perversions of 
reality with which stage-experience has 
made him familiar. What leads him 
astray is the unfamiliar perversion: the 
actors in “Clair de Lune” were con- 
demned to grope. The reader may judge 
of the barrenness of a performance in 
which John Barrymore could leave the 
stage after his big (not his good) scene 
with every hand in the audience quies- 
cent, and in which the audience should 
begin visibly to crumble while Ethel 
Barrymore was grappling with her 
crisis. As queen Miss Barrymore was 
remote, detached, turning as it were a 
moral profile to the audience, striving 
to convey the torrid in terms of the 
glacial. Mr. John Barrymore had some 
good minutes in the first act before the 
love and pathos of the play, to borrow 
a simile from Michael Strange, 
“clamped” him in their “sodden morass.” 
Miss Violet Cooper was not unsuccessful 
as the Duchess of Beaumont. But the 


play was a real vehicle for nobody; it 


was an invalid chair which the actors 
took turns in pushing. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Mr. Hoover As Insurance Agent 


“rWNHE factor that prevents a full use 

of our productive capacity is the 
risk of loss. If this risk could be mini- 
mized or eliminated, the nation could 
have a high level of productive output 
even with smaller profits. 

“Modern business is carried on for 
profit. When large profits are in pros- 
pect, therefore, production goes on at a 
feverish rate. Most business men are 
perfectly willing to produce for low 
profits, especially when no opportunity 
presents itself to make high ones. 

“The fundamental reason why produc- 
tion slackens when only low profits are 


in sight is that a situation which yields 


small profits is one in which the prices of 
products and the prices of cost goods are 
close together. The risk of loss increases 
as the selling price approaches the cost 
of labor and materials. If these latter 
come to exceed selling price, the en- 
trepreneur is ruined. 

“What is the possibility of decreasing 
the risk of loss which is now borne by the 
individual business man? Thus far the 
most successful institution for the elimi- 
nation of individual risk is the institu- 
tion of insurance. 

“If it were possible to guarantee every 
entrepreneur his out-of-pocket costs, the 
risks of loss would be minimized. This 
would unquestionably stimulate produc- 
tion. 

“The proposal to underwrite producers 
may be too bizarre to serve as anything 
more than a stimulus to a serious con- 
sideration of this problem of maintain- 
ing productive output. But there are 
several other proposals which are en- 
tirely practicable: they should be em- 
bodied at once in our administrative ma- 
chinery.” 

This brings us to Mr. Hoover’s speech 
of last week, before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in which 
he urged the great importance to the na- 
tion’s industries of an adequate service 
of statistics. “I believe,” he said, “that 
the stability and soundness of business 
can be greatly enhanced, and that vicious 
speculation can be curtailed, by a more 
adequate information service maintained 
by the Government. 

“IT am convinced that we should go 
even further than this: that we should 
secure and publish the proportion of the 
total equipment of the more important 
industries that is in current production, 
together with the total proportion of 
labor complement that is in service: and 
that in a few commodities it may be well 
to procure and publish the primary 
prices.” 

The quoted paragraphs at the begin- 
ning of this article are not quoted from 
Mr. Hoover, though the reader will cer- 
tainly not have perceived any break in 


the continuity of the theoretical view of 
producing risk. Those paragraphs are 
quoted (rather freely) from the remark- 
able paper read by Professor David Fri- 
day, of the University of Michigan, be- 
fore the December meeting of the Taylor 
Society, and published last week in the 
Society’s Bulletin. One of Professor 
Friday’s audience, an engineer, summed 
up the effect of the address in saying: 
“I think it is the biggest thought deto- 
nator this Society has ever heard.” 

Ample reason for connecting Profes- 
sor Friday’s exposition of the sources 
and remedies for risk in production with 
the policies Mr. Hoover has advocated 
since he became Secretary of Commerce 
will be instantly apparent—will not need 
even to be pointed out—to those who 
heard, or have read Professor Friday’s 
address. The idea of actually underwrit- 
ing the losses of a producer on his labor 
and material costs is admittedly not at 
present realizable. But Professor Fri- 
day pointed out a series of preliminary 
measures for reducing the amount of un- 
certainty, and therefore of risk, which © 
now embarrasses production in a discus- 
sion which might be transferred without 
detection to Mr. Hoover’s address of last 
week. And conversely, the more im- 
portant parts of Mr. Hoover’s speech 
might be inserted into Professor Fri- 
day’s address without in the least di- 
verting Professor Friday’s train of 
thought. Take, for example, this para- 
graph from Mr. Hoover: 


Another instance is the rubber industry, and 
I believe the members of that industry will bear 
me out in saying that if there had been an accu- 
rate monthly statement of the current ratio of 
production capacity and operation in the differ- 
ent branches of the industry, and of the stocks — 
of major manufactured and raw materials in 
hand, they would have been saved tremendous 
losses, not only in over-accumulation of goods, 
but also in over-expansion of equipment. 


The concurrence of the two men’s ideas 
means that Mr. Hoover’s policies repre- 
sent the best economic, as well as the best 
engineering judgment. The point of 
greatest importance is that the industries 
of the country, by codperation with each 
other and with a new Government serv- 
ice, can bring to light, and make avail- 
able for current use, a series of facts 
which will greatly reduce the risks of 
loss from continuing production. Wastes 
in industry of course increase the risk 
of loss, since wastes mean increased and 
avoidable cost of production. And in a 
sense the reduction of the wastes of in- 
dustry aimed at by the engineering in- 
vestigation of which Mr. Hoover is the 
titular head is an insurance measure. 
But it is the uncertain and unknown ~ 
conditions (unlike the fairly well known 
facts of waste) faced by the producer 
which bulk most threatening and most 
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important in the present situation. The 
resources of scientific management of in- 
dustry have hitherto been only faintly 
demonstrated, here and there, because of 
the overhanging elements of uncertainty 
which no one has been able to cope with. 
The full development of scientific man- 
agement is in fact delayed and post- 
poned because these other, dominating 
uncertainties prevent that very con- 
tinuity of operation which is the condi- 
tion of high industrial efficiency and 
economy. Moreover, scientific manage- 
ment of industry is secondary to the fact 
of a decision on the part of a manu- 
facturer that he will produce at all. 

To produce, or not to produce? is there- 
fore a question for the wise answer to 
which the business man needs more 
knowledge of the current facts of pro- 
duction than he is now able to get. 
Mutual action, if broad and thorough 
enough, will largely do away with the dif- 
ficulty. In the “open price associations” 
which are now somewhat in the public 
eye, we have examples of the success of 
such codperation on a perfectly selfish, 
“public-be-damned” basis. Various pro- 
ducing industries have, on this basis, de- 
veloped a highly efficient system of in- 
surance against the risk of loss in pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Hoover is asking the industry of 
the country as a whole to join in and 
to support Government participation in 
a public exchange of information that 
will enable industry and commerce to 
cope successfully with the labyrinth that 
they have themselves created. 

It is of the essence of insurance that 
the insurer shall have full knowledge 
of the risk he underwrites—that he shall 
prescribe the conditions to be maintained 
by the insured. Because of this funda- 
mental necessity, Government underwrit- 
ing of the risk of loss in production is, 
for the present at least, out of the ques- 
tion: safe underwriting would involve a 
degree of Government supervision of in- 
dustry for which the Government is as 
little prepared as is industry itself. 

The principle applies, however, to the 
project for fuller statistical returns on 
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production, stock of manufactured goods, 
stocks of raw materials in hand, aggre- 
gates of payrolls, and the like. Effective 
and sincere codperation from all those 
whose codperation is needed depends 
upon the will and the willingness of 
producers as a whole to do their part. 
Only in proportion as the facts reported 
are accurate and comprehensive can the 
purpose of the plan be realized. In this 
view of the general liability and risk, 
certain elements in the present industrial 
situation are guilty of what the fire in- 
surance man calls “bad housekeeping’ — 
practices which increase the risk of loss, 
and therefore the probability that the 
insurer (which in the present situation 
is the whole public) will have to go into 
its pocket to pay for wayward conduct. 
Mr. Hoover paid his compliments to these 
people last week in these words: 

There is slow and only partial realization by 
some bankers, directors of public utilities, manu- 
facturers and distributors, both employers. and 
employees included, of the fact that we must 
approach a parity of levels in profits, prices and 
wages in different industries. Some groups are 
able to put up stronger resistance to reduction 
of economic levels than others. For instance, 
this resistance against lower levels in the serv- 
ices and commodities that the farmer must buy 
in the face of his very much lower returns, is 
already digging a grave of unemployment for 
the other industries. 


The greatest object-lesson of the 
European war for this country was the 
disclosure of the true measure of its 
enormous producing capacity—a capacity 
far in excess of what anyone had con- 
ceived. But now we appear to be ac- 
cepting the old idea that a relapse to 
“normal” unemployment and under-pro- 
duction is inevitable. ‘But to the think- 
ing man,” says Professor Friday, caus- 
tically, ‘‘any such attitude is nothing 
better than a _ soporific composed of 
asininity and supineness If the 
vaunted resourcefulness of the American 
business man is anything more than 
sounding brass he will set himself about 
the task of discovering how the lesson 
of the war may be utilized to the ad- 
vancement of our national ends.” 

Says Mr. Hoover (address on In- 
dustrial Waste, Feb. 14): 


There is no such thing as the nation’s over- 
producing, if it produces the right commodities. 
The commodities or services produced by the 
whole nation are capable of absorption by the 
whole nation if they are of the right character. 
. .. To put the matter in another way, there 
is no limit to consumption except the total capa- 
city to produce, provided the surplus of pro- 
ductive power is constantly shifted to new ar- 
ticles from those that have reached the satura- 
tion point of demand. 


Mr. Hoover’s policies offer the in- 
dustries of the country insurance against 
the risks of loss that inevitably attend 
lack of adequate knowledge of what sup- 
ply there is of commodities, what pur- 
chasing power is available, and what pro- 
ducing capacity is in hidden competition. 
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BALKANIZED 
EUROPE 


PAUL SCOTT MOWRER’S 


review of present conditions in 
the new States of central and 
southeastern Europe has been 
pronounced by competent crit- 
ics “the best book on European 
affairs ever written by an 
American.” 

The New York Times says: “It is 
the best book of references for those 
who wish to know why we do not 
understand Europe and Europe does 
not understand us.”—Maurice Francis 
Egan. 

The New York Herald says: “The 
author’s discussion of each of the 
smaller States separately and more 
important still of the individual great 
Powers is most valuable dnd enlight- 
ening . . . we can only hint at the 
riches of this invaluable volume.”— 
Wade Chance. 
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Starts from the evident expec- 
tation in certain quarters of 
another war, and shows what 
the terriffic cost, economically, 
in human life, and in general 
demoralization, lowering of 
standards, etc., of another war 
must surely be, unless America 
fairly sets her face against it 
and exerts her undoubted pow- 
er to prevent future war. 
Price, $1.50 
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By SIDNEY REEVE 


Wouldn’t you enjoy an explanation of 
this country’s recent social evolution, 
adequate to explain every major evil, 
yet which attributed none of these to 
the innate perversity of some particu- 
lar individual, or party, or class, or 
government? Wouldn’t you appreci- 
ate the reduction of the apparent 
chaos which surrounds us to an or- 
derly picture of natural evolution 
guided by forces over which neither 
Washington nor Wall St. possesses 
the authority commonly ascribed to 
them? Such a book Mr. Sidney 
Reeve has written—a work which in 
its scope, its. thoroughness and origi- 
nality puts the economic evolution of 
America in an entirely new light. 

A book certain to materially influence 

future economics. 


Price, $12.00 


These books can be bought of any 
bookstore or 
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fae preposterousness of the Allied 

reparation demands is so evident 
to all “liberals” that they will know 
just where to place such an assertion 
as the following, relating to the pres- 
ent ultimatum: 


This document has not been drafted by Gen- 
erals or politicians, but drawn up by sober- 
_ minded, calmly-calculating business men, who, 
while not wholly disinterested, have carefully 
weighed the prerequisites upon which their 
conclusions are based. 


It is of course simply a part of that 

gigantic bluff which the Allied 
Premiers and their servile mouth- 

pieces have been carrying on from 
_the start. But no! The words are 
‘taken from a careful statement made 
_by Robert Friedlander, a widely 
_known German industrialist and fin- 
_ancier, as the result of his examina- 
tion of the terms of the ultimatum. 
| | 

| 


| 


New York, Saturday, May 14, 1921 


The dispatch containing this quota- 
tion adds that Herr Friedlander says 
that the terms are acceptable because 
they are not unreasonable and can, 
under proper conditions, be fulfilled. 
There are two classes of persons who 
have been cocksure that the Allied 
demands were grotesquely impossible 
—those who have derived this con- 
clusion from their inner conscious- 
ness and those who have taken for 
gospel the results that Mr. Keynes 
has arrived at by a plausible show of 
statistical demonstration. The one 
process is about as trustworthy as 
the other. 


| peas discharge by German employ- 

ers of some 150 Polish work- 
men in the town of Gleiwitz is said 
to have been the cause of the Polish 
revolt in Upper Silesia. But the out- 
break spread so immediately to vari- 
ous parts of the country that the in- 
cidents which we are asked to be- 
lieve were consecutive have all the 
appearance of being the simultaneous 
results of a ‘carefully laid scheme. 
Korfanty, the leader of the move- 
ment, is less anxious to stress its 
spontaneity than are the Polish Gov- 
ernment and its envoys in the capitals 
of Europe. In how far his action is 
condoned or secretly supported by the 
authorities in Warsaw it is difficult 
to determine. The Polish Minister in 
Rome, in a letter to Count Sforza, 
waived all responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment, stating, very much to the 
point, that the insurgents had done 
what the Italians did at Fiume— 
create an accomplished fact capable 
of influencing a later decision. 


c IS possible that Korfanty’s d’An- 

nunziad may have this effect, 
especially since it would square with 
the wishes of France, which appear 
to carry greater weight in the Su- 
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preme Council since M. Briand took 
his seat at Mr. Lloyd George’s elbow. 
But a decision reached under armed 
pressure by Poland would furnish the 
Germans with a fit excuse for refus- 
ing to submit to it. In this is the 
chief danger of the situation created 
by the Polish insurrection. It is not 
in an imminent war between Poland 
and Germany. The menace of a Red 
invasion from Russia and a warning 
from France would suffice to keep the 
two enemies in check. But a settle- 
ment of the Silesian problem on lines 
practically .prescribed by one of the 
two parties to the dispute would be a 
settlement that settled nothing. It 
would have injustice for its founda- 
tion and European opinion for its 
enemy. 


REAT importance must be at- 

tached to the meeting between the 
two national leaders of divided Ire- 
land, Sir James Craig, who represents 
Ulster, and Eamonn de Valera, who 
represents the South. Ulster stands 
prepared to make the best of the Gov- 
ernment of Ireland Act, which was 
passed against her desire; but having 
gone so far she does not mean to give 
up any rights and privileges granted 
her under that act, nor the bond by 
which she is united with Great 
Britain. That Mr. De Valera, though 
fully informed of this attitude, still 
indicated a wish to meet Sir James, 
is a better omen of approaching peace 
than the occurrence of the meeting 
itself. It is on the desire to establish 
a line of communication between the 
two groups that the hope of a return 
of normal conditions in Ireland de- 
pends. If only that desire is strong 
enough, it will outlast the failure of 
a first discussion between the leaders. 
The divergencies are deep and wide, 
but there is no cause for despair if 
the builders of the bridge that is ta 
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span them evince an earnest wish to 
join hands in its construction. 


(| epee? was less normalcy in the 

appointment of Colonel Harvey 
as Ambassador to England than there 
has been in most of President Hard- 
ing’s appointments. But there is 
much ground for the hope that, in 
precisely this juncture, he will prove 
the most useful man that could have 
been sent to that extremely important 
post. He is shrewd and sagacious, as 
well as patriotic; and if in the ag- 
gressive assertion of an old-time 
Americanism he has been a journal- 
ist of somewhat the old-fashioned 
swashbuckler type, it must not be 
forgotten that this was but a second- 
ary feature of the War Weekly which 
he started on the first of January, 
1918. Colonel Harvey was above all 
pro-Ally—nothing else counted in 
comparison with our staunch al- 
legiance to the great cause. He shared 
with many of our best and wisest the 
fear that, in some turn of events, 
President Wilson might countenance 
a compromise peace; and while dis- 
like of the President may have had its 
share in sharpening his pen, the great 
purpose for which he wielded it was 
the winning of the war and the solid 
establishment of its legitimate re- 
sults. In his dealings with England, 
and his work in the Supreme Council, 
he will enjoy one rare advantage. He 
is persona grata to the Allies on ac- 
count of his ardent devotion to their 
cause, and to our own hundred per 
centers on account of his equally 
ardent devotion to old-fashioned 
Americanism. 


§ Ree Immigration bill, less the 

House provision which would 
exclude from its operation victims of 
religious persecution, passed the Sen- 
ate on Tuesday, May 3, and went to 
conference. The bill would admit 
350,000 immigrants between the date 
it becomes effective and June 30, 
1922. Presumably a permanent im- 
migration act to supersede previous 
legislation (which is quite imper- 
fect) will be passed before the new 
act ceases to operate. 
is hardly surpassed in importance, 
and should be canvassed fearlessly 


The subject. 
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and scientifically, patriotically as well 
as altruistically, with a view to the 
character of our people more than 
to the rapid ‘‘exploitation” of our re- 
sources. “It is not walls but men 
that make a city,” said the wise 
Thucydides. 


ISTAKES in the Government’s 
slacker list have mounted to 
such proportions as almost entirely 
to defeat its purposes. The stigma 
which was to have attached to the 
names of young men who scorned 
their duty to country is likely to be 
transformed by the sentimentally in- 
clined into a rose. There is nothing 
like injustice for making heroes all 
along the line. Others have rightly 
called attention to the amends which 
the Government should make to those 
whose names were wrongly placed on 
the list. We heartily concur, and think 
especially of the hardship to those 
whose names will mistakenly con- 
tinue on the list through oversight of 
one sort or another. Yet of even 
greater moment is the probability 
that the genuine slacker will not now 
receive from the public his just 
deserts. 


i Beeats week we published a full-page 

advertisement announcing the 
eighteenth annual Economic Prize 
Essay Contest founded by Hart 
Schaeffner & Marx. The distinguished 
committee, consisting of Prof. J. 
Laurence Laughlin, Chairman; Prof. 
J. B. Clark, Columbia University; 
Prof. Henry C. Adams, University 
of Michigan; Ex-Senator Theodore 
kK. Burton, and Mr. Edwin F. Gay, 
New York Evening Post, in stating 
the terms of the contest, announced 
among other things that “No prizes 
will be awarded if, in the judgment 
of the committee, essays of sufficient 
merit are not submitted,” and “The 
committee also reserves the privilege 
of dividing the prizes offered, if jus- 
tice can be best obtained thereby.” 
Three days later we were informed 
by the Post Office that the whole edi- 
tion of The Weekly Review was held 
up because of these five sentences, 
which were alleged to violate the 
postal regulations. The Federal 
authorities undertake to protect the 


public against fraud in prize contests 
of doubtful character that seek a fee 
or a purchase on the part of the con- 
testant, by preventing a dishonest 
evasion of the advertised obligation. 
But such regulations could be applied 
to the present prize contest only 
through an absurd interpretation by 
the bureaucratic mind. The terms 
above noted are a matter of course in 
University prize essay contests and 
are usually contained in their printed 
announcements. Happily there is now 
at the head ‘of the Post Office Depart- 
ment a man of sense. A telegram to 
Postmaster General Hays explaining 
the situation brought an immediate 
response cutting the red tape of petty 
officialdom and sending The Weekly 
Review on its way rejoicing. 
W* venture to hope that Post- 
master General Hays will give 
his attention to another feature of 
the postal regulations which is not 
only silly but inflicts a serious injury 
on the reading public. The excellent 
custom of mentioning the prices of 
books in connection with reviews of 
them has been penalized by classify- 
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ing any such review as an advertise- 


ment. The consequence is that thou- 
sands of readers who would be in- 
clined to order a book in which they 
had become interested through read- 
ing an account of it are debarred from 
doing so by ignorance of its price. This 
obstruction to the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and the enjoyment of literature 
is so stupid, and so utterly useless 
from any possible point of view, that 
it ought to require but a moment’s 
independent thought to decide that it 
shall be brought to an end. 


Gg Be picketing” has _ be- 
come a euphemism for violence 

and intimidation. Its real signifi- 
cance is indicated in the following let- 
ter, which bears every appearance of 
truthfulness, addressed to the New 
York Sun (May 7) by a clothing 
worker who has had personal contact 
with it: 
There has been so much discussion, both in 
the press and in our courts, regarding “peaceful 
picketing” that a little information from one 
who knows, I believe, will be interesting to the 
general public. My knowledge of this subject 
comes through my employment with a concern 


which is now having labor troubles with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
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My employers have about 100 workers where 
they formerly had 300, and these employees, one 
and all, are in a state of terror through the tac- 
tics employed against them. About 75 per cent. 
sleep on the premises through fear of personal 
violence. 

The usual practice is to have agents (not 
former employees) attack the workers. The 
duty of the “peaceful picket” is to point out the 
worker and the union does the rest. A large 
number of the employees have been assaulted, 
in some cases right on Broadway, in the height 
of business hours, by people they never saw be- 
fore, and the assaults were so sudden that they 
were unable to tell who committed them. An- 
other of their methods is for a number of men, 
usually five or more, to call at the homes of the 
workers and there make veiled threats to the 
wives or other members of the family. 

In the few instances where an assailant has 
been caught, and the case is a serious one, his 
associates seek to have the case postponed so as 
to give them time to buy off or intimidate the 
plaintiff. 

Another favorite way is to plant a spy in the 
establishment who gives information to the 
right party on the outside; however, sometimes 
mistakes are made, as was instanced in two 
cases where customers were attacked through 
error. The spy planted on the inside employs 
his time by secretly placing in conspicuous 
places intimidating letters and wherever pos- 
sible injuring the garments he is working on. 


While one must welcome the efforts 
of workingmen to combine for mu- 
tual benefit and protection and sym- 
pathize with their voluntary organi- 
zations in collective bargaining, it is 
intolerable that any group or organi- 
zation should interfere with the in- 
alienable right of the individual to 
work. 


R WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD, in 
his new office of “‘trusted ad- 
viser of the General Staff of the 
World Revolution,” will have to do 
a little better as a counsellor than he 
has heretofore done if he is to become 
an ornament to the place. The amount 
of revolution he has brought about in 
the United States is not conspicuous. 
He succeeded in getting himself 
and a number of his fellows in prison, 
and he further succeeded in jumping 
his bail and escaping to another 
country. But anybody can do as 
much. That he can furnish any ad- 
vice which will be of value to the 
General Staff in its work of bringing 
on a world-wide revolution is, in view 
of his previous essays in that direc- 
tion, exceedingly doubtful. As an ex- 
ponent of rant and riot William is 
a huge success. As a fomenter of rev- 
olution he is a distinct failure. He 
could, in his American field of opera- 
tions, work mischief; and it was for 
an instance of this in a critical time 
that organized society felt impelled 
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to lock him up. But in the face of 
any threat of overthrow at the hands 
of William, capitalism, or any other 
established ism, may assuredly rest in 
peace. 


Se months ago two clever jour- 

nalists, Walter Lippman and 
Felix Frankfurter, produced in the 
New Republic what purported to be 
a study of the news concerning Rus- 
sia that had appeared in the columns 
of the New York Times during the 
period of the Revolution, and under- 
took to show that it was largely made 
up of rumor or inspired lies. In due 
time this scholarly production was 
brought to the attention of Lenin, 
and it made so deep an impression 
upon him that in his clesing address 
at the recent Congress of the Com- 
munist party in Moscow he made the 
following comment: 

Here in Moscow we have representatives of 
large capitalist interests . . . and they made 
us a statement about how, in America, one 
group of citizens has had recourse to an en- 
tirely novel form of agitation on behalf of 
Soviet Russia. This group collected from the 
papers of the most various shades of politics 
all that was printed in the course of several 
months about Soviet Russia—about the flight 
of Lenin and Trotsky, about Trotsky’s execu- 
tion of Lenin, and vice versa—and printed it 
all in the form of a pamphlet.. One could not 


imagine any better form of agitation for the 
Soviet Government. 


We trust that the Autocrat of Mos- 
cow will show his appreciation and 
gratitude by conferring upon the au- 
thors the Grand Cordon of the Order 
of the Red Flag. 


MONG the collection of fables by 
Krylov, the La Fontaine of 
Russia, there is one about a pig which 
went to sleep in the shadow of an oak 
on whose acorns it had fattened. When 
it woke, it began to bare the roots 
with its snout. “You will injure the 
tree,” said a raven; “if you uncover 
the roots, the oak may die.” “Let it 
die,”’ said the beast, “what do I care? 
I do not see any use in it. I don’t mind 
if it dies soon, as long as I have 
acorns to make me fat.” “Ungrateful 
wretch,” then said the oak, “if you 
could lift up that snout of yours, you 
would see that those acorns grow on 
me.” We should like to send a framed 
copy of this fable to Maxim Gorky in 
Petrograd, who has just addressed 
to the world an appeal on behalf of 
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about 5,000 starving Russian savants. 
The Soviet pig-sty fed on the fruits 
of science and let the learned, who 
are the roots from which those fruits 
draw their sap, unfed and uncovered 
starve and freeze to death. And 
when the ignorant beasts discover 
too late what they have done, they let 
one of. the swineherds, who knew 
better and ought to have warned 
them, yell out for help to the world 
of men which they want to turn into 
a Russian pig-sty. 


HAT the art and practice of revo- 
lution involves no necessary re- 
nunciation of cakes and ale, Egyptian 
fleshpots, and such things, is indi- 
cated by the recent report of a com- 
mittee of the Seattle Central Labor 
Council on the conduct of the editors 
and managers of the daily Union Rec- 
ord. The Seattle Union Record is no 
ordinary exponent of insurgency. It 
speaks right out for revolutionary 
proletarianism. Its denunciations of 
capitalist greed are generously 
sprayed with Tabasco sauce and 
served piping hot. But capitalist 
greed seems to be an infectious sort 
of thing; for the committee’s report 
showed that the editor, E. B. Ault, 
and the president and also the secre- 
tary of the board of control, were 
officials of various exploiting cor- 
porations, one of which brought in 
to the editor an income of from $14,- 
000 to $20,000 a year. The editor’s 
“legitimate salary” of $60 a week 
from the paper wasn’t even cigarette 
money. His total income was so large 
as to make the average non-revolu- 
tionary capitalist look upon himself 
asamere piker. Mr. Ault let nothing 
get by, it is charged; though others 
had to be hired to do his editorial 
work for him, their wages were paid 
by the paper, not by the editor. The 
council, after hearing all the charges, 
seems to have decided that most of 
them were well founded and that cap- 
italist greed had penetrated a little 
too deeply into the sacred circles of 
proletarianism. But nothing much 
was done about it. Some recom- 
mendations were adopted, but at last 
accounts Mr. Ault and his plethoric 
fellow-proletarians were still holding 
the fort. 
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America In Europe 


TEP by step, the Administration at 
Washington is feeling its way 
towards a courageous and effective 
fulfilment of the duties properly de- 
volving upon the Government of the 
United States as the consequence of 
its share in the World War. There 
has been no spectacular declaration 
of abstract principles; but question 
after question has been met as it has 
arisen, with quiet firmness and in a 
consistent spirit. The latest and most 
important manifestation of this 
policy is the acceptance of the invi- 
tation addressed by the Allied Con- 
ference to our Government. Just how 
complete our participation is to be is 
not yet quite clear; but it is to be 
noted that while our Ambassador in 
Paris is to be an “unofficial observer 
in the Conference of Ambassadors” 
and Mr. Roland W. Boyden will “‘sit 
again in an unofticial capacity on the 
Reparations Commission,” our Am- 
bassador in London is to “take part 
as the representative of the President 
of the United States in the delibera- 
tions of the Supreme Council.” This 
last points to a very active participa- 
tion by our country in the shaping of 
a united policy toward Germany by 
the nations that were united in the 
war against Germany. 

That it is right that we should play 
such a part is self-evident; and it is 
only because of the unfortunate de- 
velopments of the contest between 
President Wilson and the Senate that 
any other view has obtained stand- 
ing. If, at the close of the war in 
November, 1918, anybody had de- 
liberately declared that we had noth- 
ing more to do with the case, he would 
have had only a corporal’s guard to 
support him in so absurd a position. 
We ought to have been by the side of 
the Allies without interruption; if we 
had been there, and had played the 
part which it was at once our right to 
demand and our duty to fulfil, the 


world would long ago have advanced: 


immeasurably beyond the stage at 
which, two and a half long years after 
the armistice, it finds itself. What 
we are now apparently on the eve of 
doing is no new or unexpected thing, 
but the very thing which, before the 
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setting in of the disastrous deadlock 
at Washington, it was universally 
taken for granted that we should do 
without question. . 

It remains to be seen whether the 
“irreconcilables” in the Senate are 
going to make trouble for the Admin- 
istration in the pursuance of the pol- 
icy which national duty and national 
interest alike prescribe. Senator 
Reed has been quick to fly the flag of 
opposition. Although he is a Demo- 
crat, the statement he has made of his 
position indicates the nature of the 
attack that will be made by the Re- 
publican irreconcilables if they should 
decide to put up a fight. ‘There is 
but one plain course of duty for the 
United States,” he says, “if the man- 
date of the American people deliv- 
ered at the last election is obeyed, and 
that is to get out of European diffi- 
culties and controversies of every 
kind.” This is sheer nonsense. The 
only thing that the American people 
could do at the election was to choose 
between Harding and Wilson. Among 
those who voted for Harding, there 
was ample representation of every 
possible shade of difference even on 
the League of Nations, except as to 
acceptance of the Wilson Covenant; 
and in regard to our relations with 
the Allies there was no basis what- 
ever for the view that Harding’s elec- 
tion would mean that we were to 
wash our hands of all the European 
difficulties arising out of the war. On 
the contrary, Mr. Harding’s speech 
of August 28—which was, and re- 
mained, the authoritative statement 
of his position—promised helpful co- 
operation in the settlement of those 
difficulties, and even contemplated 
the possibility of our entrance into 
the existing League, with proper res- 
ervations, if the peace and welfare 
of the world could not be otherwise 
secured. It is none too soon for all 
intelligent persons to get it firmly 
planted in their minds that this talk 
of a mandate of scuttle is without a 
particle of foundation. 

It is gratifying to find newspapers 
like the New York Times and the 
New York Evening Post giving cor- 
dial approval to the Administration’s 
course without the accompaniment of 
any sneering comment. But there are 
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many who look upon the Harding- 
Hughes policy as a return to Wilson 
and a vindication of the ex-President. 
In the interest of clear thinking, 
therefore, it is well to point out the 
error of such a view. Mr. Wilson’s 
policy rested on a wholly different 
basis, and consequently had a wholly 
different result. The League was his — 
first concern; and not only his first, 
but to all practical intents hislast. The 
duty of meeting the immediate need ~ 
of the world in this time of terrible 
difficulty he not only subordinated but __ 
practically ignored; he sacrificed it 
to his desire for the consummation of __ 
his great scheme. Mr. Harding is act- 
ing in precisely the opposite spirit. = 

He is heartily devoted to the idea of 
an American policy free from — 
European entanglements; but he does 
not carry that devotion to the point 
of a blind fanatacism. He recognizes 
the imperious requirements of facts. 
The prospect now before us of play- a 

ing a helpful part is the legitimate 
consequence of a statesmanlike atti- 
tude, just as our failure to do so dur- __ 
ing the last two years was the legiti- 
mate consequence of a one-ideaed doc- 
trinairism. | 


The Reparation Terms — 
HE scheme for reparation pay- 
ments presented in the ultima- — 
tum delivered to Germany last week ~ 
is in many highly important respects _ 
a great improvement over that which 


was offered to Germany by the Allied 


Premiers three months ago. That the 
new scheme is wore workable than 
the old scheme is generally acknowl- 
edged. That it is less harsh toward 
Germany in its arrangements is like- 
wise generally recognized. The ag- 
gregate amount of reparation that it 
may actually be expected to extract 
from Germany is probably as great 


' as what could have been expected un- 


der the former scheme; but the 
mechanism of the process is more 
practicable and less onerous, and — 
there is a greater degree of elasticity _ 
in the terms. We can not undertake ~ 
to enter into the particulars of these 
things; but we may mention, in pass- 
ing, that in the New York Times of — 
Sunday, May 8, Mr. Charles H. — 
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Grasty, in a letter from Berlin, based 
on information derived from British, 
French and German sources, gives a 
remarkably concise and _ intelligible 


account of the principal features of 


the scheme. What we shall endeavor to 
do here is to call attention to a few 
salient points relating to the ques- 
tions which have been the chief sub- 
ject of controversial discussion. 


A Distinct Difference 

The simplest and most definite 
change embodied in the new scheme 
is that it actually accomplishes the 
object, which the old scheme was sup- 
posed to intend, of fixing a definite 
limit to the amount which Germany 
can be required to pay. Under the 
old scheme, definite payments were 
required every year for a period of 
forty-two years, and in addition to 
this there was to be an annual pay- 
ment equal to 12 per cent. of Ger- 
many’s exports. The outcry that was 
raised against this latter feature was, 
as we pointed out at the time, not 
justified by the mere fact that the 
payments were based on the amount 
of exports; but we added that “it 
seems to us imperative that there 
should be a fixed limit beyond which 
the tribute would not be imposed— 
that from and after a certain point 
reached by the volume of exports, the 
tax shall not apply.” This require- 
ment is met in the new scheme. It 
begins by assessing the total that Ger- 
many shall be called upon to pay; 
namely, 132 billion gold marks, or 
about 3114 billion dollars. Bonds ag- 
gregating this amount are to be 
issued; but they are divided into 
three classes, and only the first two of 
the classes, aggregating 50 billion 
marks, are to be issued in 1921. The 
remaining class of bonds, amounting 
to 82 billion marks, though they will 
be delivered in 1921 to the Repara- 
tions Commission, will not be issued 
until such time as the Commission is 
satisfied that Germany is able to meet 
the interest and sinking fund re- 
quirements on them. On the issued 
bonds there will be a charge of 5 per 
cent. for interest and 1 per cent. for 
sinking fund; and to meet this charge 
Germany will be required to pay 
every year the fixed sum of two bil- 
lion marks—a little less than half a 


of its total revenues. 


billion dollars—and in addition to this 
an amount equal to 26 per cent.* 
of her total exports. If these pay- 
ments exceed the amount required for 
interest and sinking fund on the 
issued bonds, the surplus will be ap- 
plied to payment of interest on the 
unissued bonds. Thus the tribute 
levied on exports, however heavy, is 
at all events limited to the function 
of paying interest, at the moderate 
rate of 5 per cent., on the fixed sum 
named at the outset. 


The So-called Export Tax 

In regard to the scheme presented 
by the Paris Conference three months 
ago, there was at first a widespread 
misunderstanding as to the character 
of the tax, or tribute, on exports. 
There was at no time any reason 
for supposing that the tribute was 
required to be levied by the German 
Government as a tax on exports, and 
thus intended to act as a direct bar 
to that foreign trade which was es- 
sential to Germany’s ability to meet 
the obligations imposed upon her; 
and shortly after the Conference it 
was authoritatively stated that no 
such intention existed. The volume 
of exports, upon which the 12 per 
cent. tribute was levied, was merely 
regarded as some sort of measure of 
Germany’s ability to pay; and it was 
utterly inexcusable, as we pointed 
out, for an economist like Keynes de- 
liberately to ask, by way of a reductio 
ad absurdum, how Germany was “go- 
ing to finance the import of raw ma- 
terials which, except in the case of 
coal and coke, are a prior necessity 
to manufacture, if the proceeds of the 
goods when made will not be avail- 
able to repay the credits.” The tax 
was never intended to be paid by the 
individual exporter out of the “pro- 
ceeds of the goods’; it was to be 
paid by the German Government out 
But while this 
was clear enough in the original 
scheme, it is made doubly and trebly 
clear in the new one. For not only 
is the German Government not re- 
quired to levy the tax on the exporter ; 
she is actually forbidden to do so; 
the explicit stipulation being made 
that “the equivalent of the 25 per 


*25-per cent. for interest and 1 per cent. for sinking 
fund—a curious proportion. 


cent. levy shall be paid in German 


currency by the German Government 


to the exporter.” And furthermore 
provision is made for substituting for 
the 25 per cent. levy on exports “an 
equivalent amount as fixed in accord- 
ance with any other index proposed 
by Germany and accepted by the 
Commission.” Thus, whatever else 
may be charged against the export 
tribute, it can not by any possibility 
be branded as an attempt to destroy 
German foreign trade by the levy of 
a prohibitory tax on _ exporters; 
though it may still be very properly 
maintained that some other mode of 
measuring Germany’s ability to pay 
might be far more expedient. 


Will the Scheme Work ? 


Whether this scheme, or any 
scheme, will work, depends on a com- 
bination of two elements—its accept- 
ance in good faith by Germany, and 
the pressure of actual or potential 
compulsion for the maintenance of 
that good faith. These two elements, 
indeed, are not so distinct as they 
might seem. If Germany does ac- 
cept the obligations in good faith, it 
will be because she has become con- 
vinced that only by so doing can she 
escape hardships even greater than 
those that she is asked to assume; 
and if she has once really come to 
this conclusion, there is good hope 
that she will adhere to it. It is for 
this reason, above all, that the policy 
of codperation with the Allies now 
so impressively declared by our own 
Government is of such transcendent 
importance. The one refuge to which 
Germany had undoubtedly looked as 
a means of escape has failed her. We 
are not going to stand, at this crisis, 
between her and her treaty obliga- 
tions; and after the crisis has once 
been safely passed, there is every rea- 
son to believe that, so far from a 
diminishing interest, we shall have 
an ever increasing interest in the ful- 
filment of those obligations. For the 
German bonds will, in all probability, 
be in a preponderant measure taken 
up by American investors; and thus, 
in addition to our general interest in 
a stable settlement, we shall have a 
specific pecuniary interest of very 
large dimensions. It is true that our 
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interest may, in both aspects, tend 
to a future amelioration of the terms, 
if these shall be found too onerous; 
but it will unquestionably operate as 
a most powerful reinforcement to the 
Allies so far as regards the enforce- 
ment of those amounts which Ger- 
many really can meet, in the event of 
any renewed attempt on her part to 
evade them. 


Germany’s Fiscal Policy 


In addition to these generalities, 
and fully as vital as any of them, 
there stands the question of whether 
Germany, in the conduct of her own 
internal affairs, is going to make the 
fulfilment of her obligations practi- 
cally possible. In the ultimatum that 
has been presented, nothing is said 
explicitly about the German Govern- 
ment’s tremendous annual deficit, or 
about the frightful condition of her 
currency. But it is obvious that un- 
less she adopts the most stringent 
measures to increase Governmental 
revenue and to diminish Governmen- 
tal expenditure, she can not meet the 
reparation requirements; and it is 
also becoming more and more gener- 
ally recognized that a return, upon 
some basis, to a gold-standard cur- 
rency is essential to that building up 
of her industries and her foreign 
commerce without which she can 
neither restore her own prosperity 
nor meet her war obligations. But 
though nothing is said explicitly 
about these things, the provisions of 
the treaty of Versailles are. broad 
enough to provide the pressure neces- 
sary to bring about the adoption of 
a fiscal policy directed to these ends, 
if such pressure shall be found to be 
necessary. It has often been charged 
that the desperately bad fiscal policy 
thus far pursued by Germany has been 
followed with the express purpose 
of making her seem utterly helpless. 
We are by no means sure that such 
has been the case; but certain it is 
that if Germany accepts the terms of 
the ultimatum, the first and foremost 
requirement that she must fulfil, as 
evidence of her good faith, is the in- 
stitution of a radically new policy in 
regard to her budget and her cur- 
rency. 


The Function of the 
Church 


ite a radically inclined editor thinks 

he has caught a bishop, or one 
about to become bishop, in a serious 
inconsistency, he is sure to make the 
most of it. So the New Republic, 
which stands for “practical” religion, 
is quite breathless over the discovery 
in a single sermon by Dr. Manning, 
Bishop-elect of the Episcopal Church 
of New York, of two statements 
which appear to devour each other. In 
one Dr. Manning says that it is the 
duty of good Episcopalians ‘‘to 
meddle as little as possible as a church 
with definite political or economic 
issues, as to which few representa- 
tives of the churches are qualified to 
speak wisely.” In the other he admits 
that “if we will bring Jesus Christ 
into our problems, personal, social, 
industrial, and national, we _ shall 
find their right solution.” It ought 
not to be necessary to show persons 
of intelligence how easily these two 
statements can be reconciled. But in- 
asmuch as radicals persistently cloud 
the issue, it is worth while to dwell 
for a moment on some simple truths. 

The confusion has existed in cer- 
tain quarters for years, but became a 
more or less popular fallacy through 
propaganda put out by pacifists. The 
church, we were told, had completely 
broken down, because if its influence 
had been felt, there would have been 
no war, much less would there have 
been the spectacle of men of God, like 
Dr. Manning, serving as chaplains in 
the army. That there was something 
lacking in the practical Christianity 
which could permit such an awful 
tragedy can not be denied, but that 
the church should have urged its 
worshipers to refrain from _ the 
struggle when Germany was bent 
upon taking up arms is a very differ- 
ent matter. If radicals answer that 
the church should never have allowed 
civilization to come to the pass of 
1914, they ask of it what the church 
of no previous age ever accomplished. 


‘Peace and goodwill the church can 


and should preach; it can not guar- 
antee, so long as human nature is im- 
perfect, that these will always be 


practised. Radicals would be pleased 
to see the church enter actively into 
international politics, forgetting that 
by so doing in centuries past it tem- 
porarily lost much of its spiritual in- 
fluence, without in any way stabiliz- 
ing the peace of the world. 

Now that the war is over and the 
problems of industry bulk largest, 
the same kind of persons who charged 
the church with an awful responsi- 
bility for the outbreak of the war are 
urging it to prevent all clashing be- 
tween labor and capital. It is of 
course the duty of the church to 
contend unremittingly for the prac- 
tice of Christian principles in all 
man’s dealings. And no one can be 
blind to the magnificent opportunity 
just now to preach the necessity of 
especial charity and forbearance on 
the part of employers; not only be- 
cause these are right, but because the 
hopes of something better born of the 
spirit in which America entered the 
war should be consolidated and 
should not be suffered to end in dis-- 
illusion and a step backwara. Labor, 
too, should be set a lesson by clergy- 
men—the lesson of responsible deal- 
ing, of a fair fight, when a fight is 
necessary, and of real consideration 
for the public’s convenience at all 
times. It is one thing to preach the 
principle of the square deal. (And 
by concentrating somewhat on that 
principle as applied to industry the 
church might greatly enlarge its in- 
fluence. To such a practice, we must 
infer Dr. Manning would not be 
averse and, indeed, he would welcome 
it.) It is quite another thing for the 
church to attempt to decide which 
party to a given dispute should yield, 
or to enter into the merits of, say, the 
Dockmen’s strike. This undoubtedly 
is what Dr. Manning meant when he 
said that most clergymen were not 
wise enough to discuss such “definite” 
issues. Let the church lose its au- 
thority by partaking in disputes of 
which it can be expected to know less 
than many laymen, and its influence 
will not grow, but decline. 

We have left until the last the con- 
sideration which should weigh most 
against any such programme as that 
proposed by the New Republic. The 
church, if it will live and grow, must 
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be, first and foremost, a place of wor- 
ship. To make religion practical by 
secularizing it out of existence is too 
much like burning down one’s house 
for the sake of roasting an egg. In 
commemorating the career of the late 
Cardinal Gibbons we ventured to 
point out that his great influence on 
men and events was owing ultimately 
to his wholehearted consecration to 
the things of the spirit. Experiments 
are proceeding by certain clergymen 
whose sermons might be mistaken for 
the run of editorials in the insurgent 
weeklies. But why set up an editor’s 


sanctum in the church? Why descend > 


to a quill, however gifted, when it is 
the word of God for which the con- 
gregation is listening? 


Cable Communications 


With South America 


N our issue of March 30 we dis- 

cussed the question of licenses for 
cable landings, which has recently been 
brought to public attention through 
the controversy over the attempt of 
the Western Union to land at Miami 
one end of a cable that was to run 
to Barbados and there connect with 
the Brazilian cable of the Western 
Telegraph Company, a British cor- 
poration enjoying practically monop- 
olistic privileges in Brazil. The im- 
mediate question was one of sharp 


_ rivalry between the Western Union, 


which sought to open up short and 
direct cable communication with Bra- 
zil through a combination with the 
British company, and the All-America 
Cables, which operates lines down the 
west coast of South America and 
across the Andes to Buenos Aires, 
whence it has lines to Santos and Rio 
Janeiro connecting with the Western 
Telegraph Company’s lines in Brazil. 
It was our purpose in that discussion 
merely to call attention to the impor- 
tance of taking steps to secure for 
America world cable - facilities, ade- 
quate and untrammeled, and to the 
fact that an important step toward 
this was granting to the President 
full control over cable landings. 
Our space does not permit a detailed 


’ examination of the legal points in- 


volved in the controversy between the 


two companies, nor are we prepared 
to cross swords with the brilliant 
lawyers on either side who have mar- 
shalled decisions and precedents bear- 
ing upon the technical issues. But 
it may clarify the situation for the 
general reader to state briefly the 
broad contentions of the two sides. 

From the standpoint of national in- 
terest the problem is to secure cheap 
and untrammeled cable communica- 
tion with Brazil, a primary necessity 
for commerce and good relations. 
The fundamental fact to be taken into 
consideration is that the Western Tel- 
egraph Company has a concession 
from Brazil, lasting until 1933, which 
precludes all other cable companies 
from connecting any two points in 
Brazil already connected by the West- 
ern Telegraph Company’s system, 
which now runs to all coastal points 
of commercial importance. The AIl- 
America Cable Company, a successor 
to the Central & South American 
Cable Company, reaches Brazil via the 
west coast of South America and Bue- 
nos Aires, and from Santos and Rio 
Janeiro distributes messages over the 
lines of the Western Company. The 
contention of the All-America Com- 
pany is that the proposed combina- 
tion of the Western Union and the 
Western Company for a connection 
with the line of the latter at Bar- 
bados would destroy a very impor- 
tant part of their South American 
business, and in so doing would sac- 
rifice a connection wholly American 
to the interests of a foreign corpora- 
tion and give to the latter an oppor- 
tunity for censorship over our busi- 
ness communications. Furthermore 
they maintain that this connection, 
by driving them out of the field, 
would tend to strengthen and en- 
trench the monopoly of the British 
company in Brazil; while their con- 
nection with Rio Janeiro insures 
communication independent of Brit- 
ish control or interference. 

On the other hand, the Western 
Union calls attention to the need of 
a direct line to Brazil, instead of 
crossing the Atlantic and back again, 
or of following the roundabout route 
which practically circles South Amer- 
ica, in order to cut down rates and 
avoid delay. It further points out 
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that owing to the monopoly of the 
Western Company, a direct American 
cable line would have to go to Buenos 
Aires and then reach coastal points in 
Brazil by the construction of land 
lines. The cost of such a cable line 
and land system was considered pro- 
hibitive. The only alternative was to 
fall back on the lines of the Western 
Company’s system to reach various 
points in Brazil, as the All-America 
Company is now doing. According to 
the Western Union, these were the 
considerations that led to the making 
of an agreement whereby this com- 
pany was to lay a line from Miami 
to Barbados and connect there with 
the Western system. The Western 
Union further states that this con- 
nection will reduce the cable rate by 
fifteen cents a word over the present 
rate, and considers absurd the charge 
that American commercial messages 
would be subjected to espionage for 
the benefit of British trade. 

There can be no question as to the 
desirability of having our own cable 
connections with other countries 
free from foreign control wherever 
practicable. Cheapness and speed are 
likewise essential. The State De- 
partment has apparently been in- 
clined to view favorably the con- 
tention of the All-America Company 
and has opposed the landing of a 
cable by the Western Union at Miami. 
The Western Union, on the other 
hand, has brought a suit before the 
Supreme Court to secure an injunc- 
tion preventing the State, War and 
Navy Departments from interfering 
with the landing. The executive and 
judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment may be depended on to examine 
all sides of the question and reach a 
decision that will do justice and con- 
serve the public interest. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world: for the six days ended 
May 7.] 


GERMANY: There is to be a new 
German cabinet to answer “Yes” or “No” 
to the London ultimatum. President 
Ebert is finding it difficult to get to- 
gether such a cabinet. There seems to 
be a general sentiment of “Let Stinnes 
do it.’ We should rejoice to see Stinnes 
and his super-business associates get the 
odium that may attach to subscribing the 
ultimatum or not doing so. They are 
largely responsible for the pickle Ger- 
many is in. But for their bullying it 
seems likely that Fehrenbach, Simons 
and Co. would have accepted the Paris 
programme or have offered an equivalent. 
But the idea of the Stinnes gang in com- 
plete control is most disquieting. One 
would hardly expect them to go about 
honest compliance with the London pro- 
gramme. Here is a chance for Poetic 
Justice to make a masterpiece. We im- 
agine a Stinnes Government, with sundry 
kicks and snorts and baleful glares, writ- 
ing “Yes” to the ultimatum, and then 
suffocating in the odium of it; hoist by 
their own petard, by gum! A conception 
of almost intolerable beauty. But we 
offer one even more beautiful. We see 
in place of the defunct a cabinet of high- 
minded statesmen: who openly acknowl- 
edge the hideous wrongs Germany has 
committed; who recognize the justice of 
the London programme; who are resolved 


that, to the extent that hard and willing 


work may compass it, Germany shall ful- 
fill her engagements under that pro- 
gramme; who, being themselves gen- 
erous, take comfort from the conviction 
that, in response to honest German effort, 
the conquerors will ease the burden if it 
cruelly galls, remembering certain clem- 
ent clauses in the Treaty framed in that 
sense; who, agnizing the process of moral 
devolution in Germany ever since Stein 
was dismissed, have dedicated themselves 
to the task of restoring Germany to her 
true self, of ousting those Possessions 
which do usurp her, of putting to flight 
those Obsessions which do infest her. 
Whoa, Pegasus, down! We are again 
on “‘terra cotta,” doubtless to the satis- 
faction of the nervous reader. When the 
average gentle American reader sees the 
Reparation Commission’s, the ultima- 
tum’s, figure of 182,000,000,000 marks, 
he is staggered, he is indignant. “This 
is too much,” says he. “This requireth 
hellebore. The Paris figure was of a 
reasonable bulk. This is out of all cess.” 
Then out of the dreadful past he evokes 
the shade of the Paris figure, and plant- 
eth it beside the London figure. And as 
he looks, the shades of variable annuities 
come squeaking and gibbering in and 
are absorbed into the Paris figure, which 


bulketh ever larger; and, by the same 
token, the London figure shrinketh; till 
the two are of a size, or rather the Paris 
figure seemeth to outtop the other. 

That is the plain-song of it. Nobody 
can possibly know whether the London 
programme, if executed, will prove more 
or less severe than would the Paris pro- 
gramme, were it to be revived and car- 
ried through. Modern finance is too much 
for us. We would fain be in Araby, at the 
dawn of arithmetic. Better yet, we 
would be back with Brennus; before us 
a good set of Fairbanks scales, enemy 
coin and ingots pouring in at a merry 
rate, while our good fellows stand by and 
ehant “Vae victis.” 


UPPER SILESIA: The present de- 
velopments in Upper Silesia were to be 
expected . The Supreme Council have de- 
layed their decision on Upper Silesia un- 
conscionably; the reasons which might 
counsel delay are obvious. Their Su- 
premacies hoped, one must suppose, to 
keep the Upper Silesian affair distinct 
from the main German business. This 
course was neither courageous nor wise. 
The tension became intolerable. This 
long time, as everybody knows, there 
have been sundry illicit military forma- 
tions in Prussia along the Upper Silesian 
border, and sundry formations of armed 
quasi-civilians in Poland along the border. 
A clash was almost inevitable. It was 
merely a question of which side would 
start the ball rolling. At this delicate 
juncture Berlin newspapers published a 
false report (whether manufactured for 
purposes now being fulfilled, or a flying 
rumor caught and given currency with 
like sinister motive or without motive) 
that the Supreme Council had decided to 
give Poland only the districts of Pless 
and Rybnyk. That was. the spark which 
set the tinder aflame. The Polish miners 
in Upper Silesia struck. Over the border 
flew the formations of armed quasi- 
civilians (doubtless most have seen mili- 
tary service; the Germans say they in- 
clude a large proportion of soldiers in 
uniform and are led by former officers 
of the Polish army) ; under a certain dis- 
cipline and acting according to plan 
under the able direction of Korfanty. 
Of course they have had accessions from 
within Upper Silesia. Korfanty is said 
to dispose of not less than 60,000 men, 
to have proclaimed a Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and to hold most of the in- 
dustrial and mining region claimed by 
the Poles under the noble Principle of 
Self-Determination. Certain French and 
Italian detachments of the Interallied 
plebiscite force remain in Upper Silesia; 
but quite too weak to cope with the sit- 
uation. The Italians have vigorously re- 
sisted Korfanty’s men, and the French 


‘ultimatum? 


too seem to have been engaged; but Gen- 
eral Lerond, head of the Interallied Com- 
mission, has wisely avoided conflict. He 
expresses a confidence that he can per- 
suade Korfanty to retire; but if it is true 
that Einwohnerwehr troops have come 
to blows with the Poles, the situation 
may be beyond him. 

As we see it, the Germans were pro- 
vocative, and the Polish temperament got 
out of hand. Cosa fatta, capo ha. Vol- 
canoes and Upper Silesias will erupt. 
Something of the sort that has happened 
was bound to happen. We are rather 
glad it happened before May 12. May 
not the Germans with a certain color de- 
mand a Supreme Council decision on 
Upper Silesia before answering to the 
We think they may. A 
settlement with Germany that should 
leave Upper Silesia on one side would be 
fragile as a Boche’s word. 


MISCELLANEOUS: A few hours of 
excitement in Fiume, recalling the good 
old days. An election is held; anti- 
d’Annunzio candidates sweep the polls. 
Suddenly a band of Fascisti swoop into 
town and proclaim “The Exceptional 
Government of Fiume, Italy.” ‘“Ex- 
ceptional,” quotha! Of Fiume! They 
shower delightful blood-curdling mani- 
festoes. Evidently a whim of Pros- 
pero’s; for lo! now they are gone, 
vanished into air, into thin air. 

The British miners’ strike continues. 
General unemployment in Britain dan- 
gerously increases. Shipping is tied up, 
unable to get coal. The Commons renew 
the Government’s emergency powers. The 
Defense Force remains afoot. On May 
7th the Executive Committees of the 
Railwaymen and Transport Workers an- 
nounce that dockers and railwaymen have 
been instructed not to handle imported 
coal. This is an allotropic form of the 
strike. Lloyd George defies them. He 
lacks the vision or courage to set about 
a fundamental solution. The British ship 
of state has seldom known fouler 
weather, 

There is a charming but probably base- 
less rumor that King Constantine of. 
Greece is going to quit. 

When the other day Lord French was 
relieved as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
he was made an Earl. We can’t help 
thinking of the story of John Paul Jones 
and the captain of the Serapis in this 
connection. Perhaps if the noble earl 
(whom we greatly admire as a cavalry 
commander, but not as army commander 
or administrator) should be sent to 
Kurdistan, the Kurds would send him 
back with a flea in his ear and a dukedom. 

The United States of America has re- 
sumed her place among the nations. _ 

HENRY W. BUNN 


. 
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German Labor the Heart 
of the Question 


N the matter of German reparations, 

the point upon which both sides ap- 
pear to lay the most stress is the pro- 
curing of a Berlin Government which 
will agree to carry out the latest demands 
of the Allies. That, of course, is an im- 
portant matter, and as necessary as it 
is important. But it is far from being 
the vital element in the ultimate col- 
lection of the indemnities. The fulfilment 
of any agreement the German Govern- 
ment may enter into depends only in a 
slight degree upon the group of men 
responsible for it. And because the 
power to carry out a written promise 
is not in the hands of the signatories, 
President Ebert finds difficulty in col- 
lecting a Cabinet willing to assume the 
responsibility. “You must remember,” 
said Dr. Simons, the retiring Foreign 
Minister, “that whatever is demanded of 
this Government by the Allies must in 
turn be demanded by us of the German 
people.” In other words, unless the vic- 
torious Powers go in for annexation on 
a large scale, what England and France 
and Belgium receive will be determined 
by German labor and production. Hans 
Schmidt, grinding sausages in Moabit, 
and Max Miiller, making pocket knives in 
Elberfeld, are the men who will have 
to pay for the war. 

Potentially, Germany is the biggest 
vital force in Europe. She is the dynamo 
of the Continent. She holds in her hands 
the power to liquidate her indebtedness 
without becoming the official slave nation 
of the world, Prussian statements to the 
contrary notwithstanding. She will do 
it only when she realizes that she must 
do it. And probably the best effect of 
recent French tactics will be to drive 
home to every individual German the 
fact that he has no choice in the mat- 
ter. 

Many statements which have been pub- 
lished in regard to German labor are 
untrue and have emanated from writers 
whose investigations have been hasty 
and superficial. Talk about the German 
industrial machine having returned to 
its old-time power and clock-like smooth- 
ness is nonsense. The process of read- 
justment is far from complete and will 
not be finished until the workers have 
been brought to the proper frame of 
mind. The manufacturer has been be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. Violent 
fluctuations of the mark have affected 
the prices of raw material, likewise the 
prices of foodstuffs and clothing which 
the wage-earner must buy. Thus, at the 
same time that the cost of material rises, 


Owing to a slump in the foreign value of 
the mark, comes a demand from labor for 
higher wages. And the manufacturer is 
caught between two fires. The argument 
that all will be righted when the products 
are marketed fails because it frequently 
happens that the pendulum swings 
the other way at the moment of selling. 
But labor knows only that the cost of liv- 
ing is rising, and feels justified in its 
demands. 

The armistice released millions of men 
—armed men at that—who marched 
home in a dazed condition. They did 
not know what it all meant. They knew 
the promises and fine phrases of their 
late leaders for empty words. They knew 
that a state of revolution existed in Ger- 
many. And since they had no work and 
no food, the revolution itself seemed to 
offer the only possibilities of livelihood. 
At the same time the stoppage of muni- 
tion-making and kindred war industries 
threw hundreds of thousands more into 
the army of unemployed. The turning 
of industry into peaceful channels could 
not be accomplished overnight, and the 
first steps in that direction were 
hampered by the uncertainty which ex- 
isted as to the form of government the 
country would adopt. 

Ebert’s success and the formation of 
the National Assembly at Weimar, on 
February 6, 1919, marked the point 
where Germany first was. able to take 
stock of her industrial position and to 
make the initial move in solving her labor 
problems. The absorption of millions of 
men and women into industry is not 
child’s play, as all nations which par- 
ticipated in the war realize. And to ac- 
complish the business and suppress the 
Bolshevist rebels at one time was a task 
at which abler men than Ebert and his 
followers would have balked. They be- 
gan with the obvious procedure of put- 
ting as many men as possible to work 
on public enterprises. They loaded down 
the railways and post offices with sur- 
plus employees. To-day more than three 
hundred thousand have been added to the 
railway staff alone and, apart from a few 
important lines, the service is a joke 
as compared with pre-war days. Tele- 
graph offices and other Government de- 
partments swarm with idlers. Batteries 
of inspectors of every familiar sort and 
of many sorts never known before pester 
the population. 

Paid Bolshevist agitators have been 
working steadily among all classes of 
labor and, while they have been unable 
to foment a revolution powerful enough 
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to overthrow the Government, they have 
bred discontent among the workers, 
thereby causing a succession of strikes. 
In the end it came about that wages 
reached a level four to six hundred per 
cent. higher than before the war, and 
that without satisfying labor. The dif- 
ficulty is that even these huge increases 
have not kept pace with the rise in the 
cost of living. If the German sees as 
the result of his efforts a reasonably full 
larder, his house rent paid, clothing for 
his family, and a little margin for beer 
and tobacco, he will produce as much 
as any workman on earth. Otherwise 
he will be as great a slacker as the others, 
and also will become fertile soil for 
radical doctrines. 

The constant preaching of the latter 
has had a tremendous effect. As an illus- 
tration, I cite an instance which came 
under my observation in the autumn of 
1919. While I was calling one day upon 
Count Wiirttemberg, a large landowner 
and maker of potato spirits, he received 
from the Labor Exchange in Berlin a 
telephone message offering to send as 
many men as he required to harvest his 
crop, which was freezing in the ground. 
It was stipulated, however, that the 
workmen must be housed properly. 
Proper housing does not mean what it 
did before the war. The harvest hands 
will not sleep in barns or sheds as form- 
erly they were glad to do. They have 
been told that they are entitled to houses 
and real beds. Therefore the count was 
unable to avail himself of: the offer, and 
his potatoes froze before they could be 
lifted. In that year four million pounds 
of the finest potatoes suffered a like 
fate, all a dead loss because of the at- 
titude of labor. 

A short time ago the town of Lichen, 
near the Mecklenburg border, placed an 
order for fifty workmen’s frame houses, 
consisting of two rooms and a kitchen 
each. The price was sixty thousand 
marks apiece, an exorbitant figure. But 
although Germany was teeming with un- 
employed, the contractors found it so 
difficult to obtain labor that they could 
promise the delivery of only one house 
every six months, or all in twenty five 
years! All through the war the Kaiser’s 
henchmen had pictured a German Utopia 
at its conclusion. When the certainty of 
defeat loomed large, another and more 
Utopian Utopia was promised by both 
the Socialists and the Bolshevists. The 
people still are looking for it, convinced 
that somehow or other it will be their 
portion without the necessity of per- 
forming the heart-breaking task of work- 
ing with their hands and brains to pay 
in good money for the destruction they 
wrought. 

If the steady application to business 
meant a livelihood for the great mass of 
workers, things would be better, but it 
I have been in the homes of 
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men who hold permanent jobs and have 
seen the results. I picked at random 
from the records of the German Depart- 
ment of Labor one which describes the 
case of a family consisting of man and 
wife and two small children. The hus- 
band worked as a laborer in the repair 
gang of the Grosze Berliner Straszen- 
bahn, and his wage was 187 marks per 
week. (Before the war it would not 
have been more than 30 marks.) The 
maximum quantity of food—bread, po- 
tatoes, bacon, and vegetables—which he 
is allowed to buy at Government prices, 
as shown by his food cards, costs 145 
marks. And let me make this point 
clear—the maximum I speak of means 
the barest existence for the family. This 
man received a grant of 10 marks a 
week from a charitable organization, 
which provided for his family rations 
but left nothing for rent or fuel or cloth- 
ing. 

At the time of the Kapp revolution in 
March, 1920, the apparent success of the 
general strike gave German labor a 
false sense of power. It was not the 
strike that caused the revolutionaries to 
abandon their programme. That came 
about for the reason that Kapp was 
forced to act prematurely and did not 
have sufficient physical force to hold his 
own. If he had been able to do so for 
another week, the back of the general 
strike would have been broken. As it 
was, the trouble continued for ten days 
—long enough for the ready cash in the 
workers’ pockets to become exhausted. 
After only three or four days the great 
mass of them evinced a desire to return 
to work. Geheimrat Bergmann, head of 
the Bergmann Electric Company and 
former associate of Thomas Edison, ex- 
pressed his views thus: “Yes, I have 
fifteen thousand men on strike. But it 
doesn’t matter. I can stand it better 
than they can. When their marks are 
gone they will go back to work.” But 
the false sense of power is still there, 
and will not improbably lead to measures 
which will cripple industry at any 
time. 

There should be no discussions with 
Germany about what she has to do. The 
setting of a figure, combined with an 


intelligent arrangement of terms, are the 


two matters which concern the Allies. 
The rest must be taken care of by Ger- 
many. The Teuton is a thick-skulled 
fellow, but when an idea finally per- 
colates, it sticks. The war craze stuck 
until it was hammered out. Thus, noth- 
ing much will be accomplished until every 
last German knows and is reconciled to 
the fact that he has no choice in the 
matter of his activities for the next few 
decades. His services, he will have to 
understand, belong to the nations he 
tried to plunder. 


GORDON STILES 
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The Economic Problem of France 


[The following article is based on an address 
recently delivered before the members of the 
Political Economy Club, Columbia University.] 


EFORE the outbreak of the war in 

August, 1914, France was the chief 
creditor nation of the world. She had 
always been an agricultural state, two 
thirds of her population being engaged 
in work connected with the land. She 
had not expanded her industries in the 
way in which her German and British 
neighbors had done, who had practically 
become great workshops. France had 
remained a garden, with here and there 
a number of workshops. These, however, 
were all characterized by a spirit of 
workmanship which differed from the one 
prevailing in other countries in that it 
took no pride in production on a large 
scale, but rather in the output of the 
very best kind of manufacture. The 
French workman likes to give time and 
thought to the work on which he is em- 
ployed, and handles machines with as 
much care as though they were possessed 
of individuality. Hence France, before 
the war, was not engaged in quantity 
production. Her industry did not tend 
to develop in the way which, in this 
country, has made it possible for a great 
plant to turn out motor cars on a moving 
platform, at one end of which there is 


nothing while at the other end there is © 


a motor car started by its own power. 

Thanks to the work and thrift of cen- 
turies France had gathered a great patri- 
mony of wealth. She had the securities 
of every nation in the world, held in her 
banks by her farmers and her middle- 
class, a very diversified wealth. During 
the psychological panic of 1907-1908, 
when for some reason or other the 
wealthy of this country felt poor and 
thought that they could not go on unless 
some gold came from sources abroad, 
France, in response to.an emergency call 
from our captains of finance, found the 
means to send over to the United States, 
via the Bank of France and the Bank of 
England, one hundred million dollars in 
gold. There was great surprise here, 
when the gold arrived, at its being 
largely in American eagles and double 
eagles. 

In return for this aid, France did not 
ask onerous terms. She took back 
gradually, for the purpose of righting 
the exchange, the equivalent of this gold 
in securities, and largely in American 
railway securities which were listed on 
the Paris Bourse. 

The position of Frdnce in 1913 was 
roughly this: Her exports amounted to 
about seven billion francs, and the excess 
of her imports over her exports was a 
very trifling amount, which was more 


than balanced by the income she received 
from every part of the globe. But a plan 
of domination, largely economic in its 
conception, had been evolved, on the other 
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side of the Rhine, by German big busi- | 
ness, which relied on the military power © 


of Germany for its realization. This 


plan, aiming at the economic control of — 


Europe and of the world through control — 


of all countries south of Germany as far © 


as, and including, Mesopotamia—the so- 
called Hamburg-to-Bagdad scheme—re- 
quired according to its originators that 


in the first instance France should be © 
crushed economically and should cease — 


being a well-manned factor of production. 


The industrial situation of France lent | 
itself most remarkably to the execution © 


of such a scheme. 
her iron and steel industry was located in 
the east and north of France, in the 


same regions, naturally, where ore and , 


Over 86 per cent. of | 


coal are found. The great ore-producing © 


area is the basin of Lorraine, and coal is 
dug both there and in the extreme north- 


east. When the threat of war arose, the — 
French were vitally concerned in keeping | 
on their side the good opinion of man- | 
kind, and so their first step was to fall | 
back ten kilometers from the border, to © 


prevent the occurrence of any incident 


which might be misrepresented as an act — 
of aggression by French troops. Unfor- | 
tunately, this meant the exposure of the | 
Briey basin to German invasion, so that, — 


within a few days from the outbreak of 
the war, 67 per cent. of France’s iron and 


steel production was in the hands of Ger- | 
many. Thus France entered upon a war | 
requiring the extensive use of steel and — 
iron with 67 per cent., and eventually 86 | 
per cent. of her production of both essen- | 


tials lost to her. 


She was, consequently, forced to go © 
abroad for her supplies and had to make 


super-human efforts to develop resources 
outside of the fighting zone. The result 


was that, especially during the period of _ 
our neutrality, she divested herself of 


nearly all her patrimony in the form of 
foreign securities, which she sold to us, 


who alone were able to supply the neces- — 


sary iron and steel. Add to this loss of 
her inheritance the loss of man power. 
When at the end of the war the final 
count was made, France had sacrificed in 
lives as much as all the other Allied coun- 
tries put together, namely, about a 
million and a half men killed and 800,000 
maimed out of a population of only 
thirty-eight millions. Compare these fig- 
ures with those of Germany, which, from 
a population of nearly seventy millions, 
sacrificed about the same number of lives 
as did France. In other words, Ger- 
many’s loss in manhood represents half 
that of her enemy, not to mention the 
unprecedented sufferings of the civilian 
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population of France, which were spared 
to the Germans. 

Taking all these factors into account, 
we can readily see what the war must 
have meant to France economically. Of 
all the falsehoods spread broadcast by 
German propaganda, the worst is that 
the peace which the Germans were forced 
to sign was a peace of revenge. With the 
Allied armies in the field, the French 
could easily have staved off all armistice 
negotiations until some revenge had been 
obtained on German soil. We participated 
in saving the Germans from the blow 
and, what is more, we also aided in 
shaping the conviction that each country 
ought to bear its own costs of the war. 
We restricted, in other words, the mat- 
ter of reparation to the actual damage 
done, and that not to include the cost of 
the war. 

Before the war, France had a debt 
which could have been wiped out by her 
net annual income, in other words, the 
whole national debt was represented by 
France’s income of one year. That na- 
tional debt is now, roughly speaking, 
about one thousand dollars a head for 
every man, woman, and child. The peace 
terms were so framed as not to include 
the charge to Germany of any part of 
that debt, but the Germans were re- 
quired to assent to their making good all 
the damage suffered by the French popu- 
lation as the result of German aggres- 
sion, apart from the costs of the war. 

Germany has been, and is still, working 
to defeat these measures and evade full 
reparation. I learned from a reliable 
source in Paris that, as soon as it was 
reported what had been decided in the 
London conference of March 7, 1921, very 
large German holdings of credit in Paris 
and London were immediately trans- 
ferred to Dutch accounts. And at the 
time of writing Germany, through vari- 
ous banks, is sending gold to Sweden, 
which is exchanged for Swedish gold. 
The Swedish gold she sends to the United 
States, feeling (and I think the feeling 
is an affront to us) that we will aid her 
in keeping that gold away from her 
creditors. 

This lends a sinister significance to all 
talk about a separate peace. We did not 
make a separate war. But it is still 
urged that we make a separate peace. 
That suggestion, I suppose, necessarily 
implies that we should deal with Germany 
as will best serve our own selfish inter- 
ests; that we should help her stow her 
gold away, and spend it with us, that we 
should take the gold in exchange for 
other things, perhaps; and that we 
make it easier for Germany to defeat the 
claim of the French peasant and laborer 
and householder—of the many who were 
despoiled of everything they had. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that, if 
we make any kind of separate peace, any 
peace in which we shall declare our- 


selves unconcerned as regards disarma- 
ment and reparation, in that event, 
whatever may be the explanation, by 
whatever fine words we may describe our 
relations to our allies in the war, it will 
nevertheless become true that a wedge 
has been driven between us and those by 
whose side we fought; and that the chief 


purpose of the German policy, i. e., de- 
struction of the union indispensable to 
the maintenance of world peace, of the 
three great free nations whose victory 
over the German armies caused a post- 
ponement of “Der Tag,” will have made a 
great step forward. 
MAURICE LEON 


A Post Mortem on Art, Patho- 
logical and Sociological 


UDACITY comes a cropper some- 
times, and the Philadelphia art 
world these days is having a good deal 
of amusement over the situation which 
has developed out of “An Exhibition of 
Paintings and Drawings Showing the 
Later Tendencies in Art.” This show is 
held, as the phrase ran, “by courtesy of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts,” 
from April 16 to May 15, under the 
auspices of a group of extremists who, as 
they view it, have been making art his- 
tory in America these last seven years 
through the five exhibitions of the So- 
ciety of Independent Artists in New 
York, and also in the various highways 
and by-ways, including the rooms of the 
Société Anonyme, Inc., of the New York 
galleries that are friendly to the late, 
later, and latest. tendencies. 

The reason for the amusement is that 
the modern-tendency people—with that 
charming illogicality which makes them 
scream boisterously for tolerance of their 
“Noises ‘No. 1, No:>2,-andsNo. 3;7 “as 
certain of their works are actually 
labeled, only to assert in practice a rigid 
intolerance—thought they had everything 
running their own way. Had they not 
won over the Academy; stampeded the 
Contemporary Club with speakers of 
their own choosing and on the more or 
less definite understanding that the op- 
position side for the moment was not to 
be heard? For it was felt that Philadel- 
phia should learn something about “Mod- 
ern Art and its Later Tendencies,” which 
was the subject discussed at the Contem- 
porary Club on April 18. Had they 
not also won over a few well-known peo- 
ple to say there was “something in the 
new art,” despite the fact that the Phila- 
delphia practitioners of the late, later, 
and latest tendencies could be counted on 
the fingers of both hands, and that one 
would have to go into the purlieus of ob- 
scurity to round them all up even then? 

Well, they had, and they were all 
walking around with chips on their 
shoulders, delighted to think that 280 
paintings, representing the very latest 
incoherencies in color and form, most of 
it the warmed-over material that has fig- 
ured so largely in the Independent Salons, 
were actually inside the Academy walls, 
walls usually given over, as one of 


their protagonists writes, to “musty” and 
“dingy” galleries filled with “timid, con- 
ventional, and moribund” works of art. 

But things took a different turn when 
the Art Alliance on Friday evening, April 
29, staged a sort of post mortem clinic 
at which the most prominent specialists 
in insanity in America discussed the cur- 
rent exhibition. This had been preceded 
by a lay discussion at the School of Fine 
Arts of the University of Pennsylvania in 
the afternoon, at which the speaker re- 
fused to pay any attention to the esthetic 
claim of the artists exhibiting, but 
pointed out that their pictures and their 
theories belonged peculiarly to the patho- 
logic and patho-sociologic phenomena of 
the day. It was there declared that the 
exhibition was essentially a revolt against 
sane and sound inhibitions and the tra- 
ditional sanctions of society with regard 
to conduct and art expression, and be- 
longed to the same class of ideas as was 
revealed by the Emma Goldman groups 
in this country and by Bolshevism in 
Russia. It was pointed out that the scur- 
rilities and indecencies and bestialities 
exhibited represented first, deliberate 
imitations of the art of primitive and 
savage peoples, second, the mentality of 
children, who repeat in their ideas, in 
their habits, and in their expressive out- 
put, such as coarse scribbles on walls, 
etc., the experience of the race and of 
primitive and savage peoples, and, fin- 
ally, what for want of a better word was 
called “smart-Aleck art,” the art of those 
who merely delight in shocking the 
normal attitude of sane people, and in re- 
belling against all orderly existence in 
the home, in the family, in society, and 
in the state. The pictures were drawn 
upon largely to support the indictment of 
the exhibition as a product of those who 
had a hostile attitude toward modern so- 
ciety as well as an indifference to, and a 
hatred for, all canons of art or training 
of the past. 

This sociological discussion, with its 
scathing indictment of the “Negrophilic, 
necrophilic and ash-barrel”’ art, as it was 
called, was only the preface to the real 
thing: the evening at the Art Alliance at 
which Dr. Charles W. Burr, long the as- 
sociate, and now the successor, of the 
late S. Weir Mitchell, Dr. Francis X. 
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Dercum, the alienist who was called into 
consultation over the break-down of 
President Wilson; Dr. J. Madison Taylor, 
long a student of individuals given over 
to illusions and delusions, and Dr. W. B. 
Wadsworth, a well-known pathologist 
who studied the extremists in Paris as 
early as 1909, along with several other 
speakers, came out very frankly as to 
what might be called the adolescent de- 
gradation of the fine arts revealed in the 
so-called “expressions” on the walls at the 
Academy. Dr. Wadsworth spoke on “Ab- 
normality in Art,” and went into tech- 
nical discussion of those who were de- 
fective in vision and were unable to see 
color or form clearly, of whom he noted 
in the exhibition six types. He also found, 
studying the pictures of the show as a 
clinician, that the works represented 
those “ghastly lesions of the mind and 
body which usually land people in the 
hospitals and in the asylums,” but, some- 
times, as he expressed it, permit them 
“to walk around, feed themselves, avoid 
a commission in lunacy, and paint.” Dr. 
Burr’s paper was on the “Evils of False 
Art,” in which he found quite a little 
which is degenerate—that is, which 
creates, or is intended to create, un- 
healthy feelings of pleasure in the dis- 
eased onlooker, and which a _ healthy- 
souled artist would not have painted. 
Also, he found false pretense and fraud 
in some of these artists, who, not know- 
ing real art, lacking the soul and the 
handicraft, have become “quacks.” Dr. 
Burr pointed out some works that re- 
called Blake, but “a drunken, lustful 
Blake,” and he also noted, in speaking of 
the modernist critics who defend this art, 
that some of their literature “‘is of little 
more use as an intellectual illuminant to 
guide the stumbling steps of the eager 
seeker for truth than the phosphorescence 
of the fish is useful to illuminate the 
world.” 

As for Dr. Dercum, discussing the pic- 
tures as a specialist in mental diseases, 
he said, after mentioning a number of 
extraordinary examples, “I can only infer 
that, in a large degree, the pathological 
element enters into these paintings and 
drawings, both in the representation of 
colors and of the forms. I can not draw 
any other conclusions . . . I believe also 
that a certain number of the people who 
paint these curious pictures are merely 
shallow tricksters who try to achieve 
prominence by coming in on the wave 
and floating into the public eye, getting 
some sort of reputation which they 
could not get by legitimate hard work. I 
think there is no doubt about that. I 
think the main feature, however, is the 
disease of the color sense, the disease of 
the form sense, and the disease of a great 
many other mental faculties. Certainly, 
we can not be expected to cast aside the 
art which the world has acquired and to 
accept this thing in its place. I think, if 
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we do, we should all of us present our- 
selves to be certified to institutions for 
mentally unbalanced people.” 

Dr. Taylor humorously referred to the 
muzzlement of those who differed with 
the modernists which had been practiced 
at the Contemporary Club, and then a 
general discussion of the pictures devel- 
oped along the. lines laid down by the 
principal speakers of the evening. It may 


be said that two other noted alienists of © 


Philadelphia had also examined the pic- 
tures and in one case closely examined 
two of the exhibitors without their 
knowing that they were being studied by 
a psychiatrist. It is needless to say that 
these two specialists, Doctors Ludlum and 
Phillips, agreed with their associates. 
HARVEY M. WATTS 


Correspondence 


The Apotheosis of the 
Vulgarians 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The controversy which appears still 
to be raging over the ‘new poetry” of 
England and the United States seems to 
be a difference of opinion not as to what 
constitutes good poetry, but good taste 
in any kind of writing. Mr. Sandburg 
informs us that Chicago is “hog-butcher 
to the world,” a fact that we knew pretty 
well already, and expects us to acclaim 
his originality and virility. We may re- 
tort, in another line of free verse, that 
Chicago is a city of some three million 
bodies and few souls. And Mr. Sand- 
burg’s three poems in the New Re- 
public of April 20 do not indicate that 
he has transferred himself from the 
bodies to the souls. In their eagerness 
to get the boys of poetry out of the 
Shakespearean trenches before Christ- 
mas—an eagerness pathetically repeated 
each year—the playboy versifiers of the 
Eastern and Western worlds fire off 
their own revolvers of verse very freely, 
though in rather imperfect rhythm, and, 
aided by such mild critical pacifists as 
Messrs. Hackett, Mencken, and Monro 
(the last, of England), seek the millen- 
nial dawn of anarchic metre, vulgar 
imagery, and hectic vocabulary. 

The fact gradually thrusts itself upon 
some of us that these ardently revo- 
lutionary gentlemen (and ladies) are 
really carrying on the worst vulgarities 
of Walt Whitman without preserving 
much of his undeniable genius, and that 


the present poetic era in America may 


not unjustly be said to be that of the 
Apotheosis of the Vulgarians. Whitman 
long ago beautifully and boldly declared 
that “the scent of these armpits’ aroma 
is finer than prayer.” Surely, then, Pro- 
fessor Stuart P. Sherman was mistaken 
in referring, only the other day, in a 
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respected quarterly, to the poems of a 
Whitman follower as “of a rancidity of- 
fensive even to the memory.” Vulgarity 
is the vogue in poetry; it is aping the 


_effects of that grand civilizing influence, 


the motion picture. Mr. Lindsay, the 
Phineas T. Barnum of American poetry, 
writes colorfully about a “jazz lady” and 
her dancing partner and turns the story 
of Daniel and the lions into a kind of 
scenario for a Charlie Chaplin film. Miss 
Lowell, composing in the classic shades 
of Harvard or vicinity, “enthuses” over 
the play of light in the water of a bath- 
tub—which she is presumably occupying. 
Our clever young college students, male 
and female, overflow the narrow columns 
of their campus magazines with “pat- 
terns” of verse recognizable as such by 
neither gods nor men. They too have 
become Independent Workers of the 
World of poetry! 

I have reluctantly come to the conclu- 
sion that American verse is suffering 
from too much immigration; but I do 
not know precisely how to dam the flood. 
Some of us, however, to change the 
figure, would welcome a movement on 
the part of publishers to delouse volumes 
of verse before releasing them for pe- 
rusal. Meanwhile, let us beware of using 
the word refinement, lest we be suspected 
of effeminacy. 

HARRY T. BAKER | 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., 

April 20 


Labor and Housing 


“And a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household.” 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In the interest of the laboring man 
and mechanic as bearing vitally on the 
problem of their housing I want to call 
public attention to certain obvious but 
apparently forgotten facts: 

The present so-called housing problem — 
consists in the impossibility to-day of 
producing houses in which the really 
poor man can afford to live. 

By far the greatest item of cost in 
the production of such housing is the 
cost of the labor supplied by the poor 
man himself. 

By far the largest consumer of this 
housing is the same laboring man. 

Consequently it is to the advantage of 
the so-called labor class above all others 
to reduce this labor item, provided that 
in so doing it gets more and not less 
housing for a day’s work. 

This means that it is to its own selfish 
interest, quite aside from that of the 
general public, that its productivity be 
unhampered; that there be in its own 
case no restraint of trade. 

Yet in spite of these very obvious 
facts, the various housing investigations 
so far have almost wholly ignored the 
question of labor cost in house produc- — 
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tion; whether it is reasonable or un- 
reasonable, and under what conditions 
and to what extent it is contributing to 
present results. 

Of all the items that go to make up 
the price of the workingman’s home— 
land, building-labor and material, taxes, 
interest, and profits—by far the largest 
is the cost of labor, the thing he supplies 
himself. It is over two-thirds of the 
cost of the house itself. It is four or 
five times the cost of the land, and 
many more times the cost chargeable to 
taxes, interest, profits of employers and 
owners—even with graft included. 

The writer holds no brief for the ma- 
terial men, distributors or builders—as 
witness a letter of protest of a year ago 
addressed to the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association and introduced in 
evidence before the Lockwood Commit- 
tee. The employers’ attitude of acqui- 
escence, to put it conservatively, with 
respect to the “Unholy Alliances” long 
suspected by those familiar with build- 
ing conditions, has been none too honor- 
able. Nor is there any defense for the 
boosting of material prices by the anni- 
hilation of competition. 

In fact, the evidence of graft already 
presented to the Lockwood Committee 
indicates pretty clearly that every ele- 
ment connected with the building in- 
dustry ought to be investigated. “Every- 
body’s doing us,” apparently. The pub- 
lic should be at last in the mood for 
a real house cleaning and not a stage 
dusting. 

Yet so far one hears nothing of an 
inquiry into the policy and actions of 
organized labor. I do not mean by this 
the dishonest deals of certain so-called 
labor-union leaders, who doubtless mis- 
lead, misrepresent, and betray the rank 
and file of these bodies; but rather those 
principles and the resultant rules and 
_ regulations—written and unwritten— 
that control the productivity of union 
members, and, by force of example, of 
much other labor. 

In fairness to the labor unions it 
should be remembered that many of these 
were adopted in self-defense against 
gross abuse by unprincipled employers. 
Some are probably due to a narrow or 
ignorant conception of economics—both 
financial and social. 

But that they exist in almost every 
trade involved in the production of hous- 
ing, to the detriment of economy in both 
labor and material and at enormous cost 
to the public, is so generally claimed 
by those actually dealing with building 
operations as to justify an inquiry. 

Rightly or wrongly, there is a rather 
wide-spread public impression that labor 
has not been giving a fair return for 
its wage, and that the union policy in 
general discourages individual enthusi- 
asm and output—aims, in fact, to make 
two jobs necessary where one was be- 
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fore. It is not many years since a brick 
mason laid from 1,500 to 2,000 bricks 
aday. It is scarcely half that at present 
—at double the wages. Is this because 
or in spite of the labor unions? 
Does the closed shop mean that this 
will be further reduced to 300 or 400, 
as it is in England to-day? 

In the case of the railways, when a 
union rule requires six men of three or 
four different trades instead of one boy 
to change a nozzle tip on the front of 
a locomotive, it is brought into court 
before the Labor Board and has nation- 
wide publicity. But when the plasterers’ 
union rules that ornamental cornices 
must be run on the job instead of cast 
in the shop at one-half the price; when 
the painters’ union, working only five 


days a week, compels an employer to 


use a nine-dollar-a-day man for scraping 
off old wall paper, such performances 
merely add a few dollars to somebody’s 
rent. The public is none the wiser ex- 
cept that it soon begins to feel the claws 
of the so-called “Housing Problem.” 

- If such rules are right, then organized 
labor should welcome an opportunity to 
justify them before the public, whose 
support is so vitally necessary. On the 
other hand, if they are wrong, their 
elimination will benefit no one more than 
the workingman, himself, for he is the 
largest consumer of housing to-day. 

What the situation cries for is a trade 
union reformation. We should have 
membership on the basis of efficiency 
like the old guilds. We should substitute 
leveling up for leveling down, and in 
place of the slogan “An injury to one 
is the concern of all,” we should have 
“The benefit of all is the concern of each 
one.” 

How to induce such a transformation 
from within—such a radical change of 
spirit in the worker and his organiza- 
tions—is our greatest domestic problem 
to-day. And to that end no finer service 
could be rendered to the country—and 
to its workingmen above all others— 
than a campaign of education based on 
an unprejudiced survey by the proper 
body of the conditions governing labor’s 
productivity as it concerns the third 
largest item in the poor man’s living 
cost—his housing. 

Although largely obscured by the com- 


plex system of modern production, the 


situation is fundamentally unchanged 
since the pioneer built his own cabin. 
To-day, as always, the workingman builds 
his own house. Labor sets the price of 
its own home. 

The truth is that in the present so- 
called “housing hold-up’—in which the 
capitalistic owner is usually pictured as 
the object of attack—it is really the 
laboring man’s own pocket that is being 
most successfully picked. And the prob- 
lem is clearly to demonstrate who is 
doing it. 
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The question, I believe, is fundamen- 
tally an educational one. What compe- 
tent group or agency is there, enjoying 
the confidence of the worker, the em- 
ployer, and the public, that will under- 
take the labor, responsibility, and cost 
of such a public service? 

GROSVENOR ATTERBURY 
Fellow, American Institute of 
Architects; Member, New York 
Tenement House Committee; 
Board of Directors, National 
Housing Association. 
New York, March 20 


““Upsetting Newton’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

“IT am the unhappy subject of these 
quarrels,” in the words of Shakespeare. 
You are as well acquainted as I with the 
American daily press, and with the 
words, Who is if in the press that calls 
on me? attributed to Julius Cesar, and 
What is truth? attributed to Pontius 
Pilate. When a representative of the 
Associated or some other press called on 
me in Philadelphia with a ready-made 
headline he was determined (no self-de- 
termination on my part) that I should 
confirm it, and made me do so. You are 
quite right in assuming that the principal 
word in my interview was IF. ‘Much 
virtue in your 7f.” I also stated that the 
results, if trwe, were more revolutionary 
than the Bolshevik government. I also 
spoke of the effect of the magnetic field. 
The reporter carefully omitted my state- 
ment made, both to him and in the dis- 
cussion, that the experiments of Baron 
Koétvés of Hungary, the greatest living 
experimenter on gravitation, have con- 
firmed Newton’s result of the propor- 
tionality of mass and weight to one part 
in twenty millions! And in the face of 
this Mr. Brush put on the screen figures 
running from 70 to 130. In such a case 
one had better follow the example of the 
late Crown Prince of Germany (the only 
time I should advise this) when giving 
an interview, in the reported words, 
“Dadada, dadada, dadada, dadada. Now 
you have it.” 

ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER 
Worcester, May 2 


“Closed Shop’’—Better 
Definitions Proposed 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I note Mr. Murray T. Quigg’s letter 
concerning the definitions of the open 
and closed shop in your issue for April 
13, and believe that he is right. 

In this connection, a bulletin entitled 
“Labor Terminology” has just been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of Harvard University. It con- 
tains the following definitions: 

Closed Shop—A plant in which only union 


members are employed in those crafts or occu- 
pations for which labor unions have been or- 
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ganized in the district in which the plant is 
located. ; 

Union Shop—A plant in which wages, hours 
of labor, and other conditions of employment 
are fixed by a union trade agreement. 

Non-Union Shop—A plant in which union 
members are not employed. This is sometimes 
called a closed non-union shop, because it is 
closed to union members. 

Open Shop—A plant i in which both union and 
non-union labor is employed without discrim- 
ination. 

In the American Federationist for 
March, Mr. Gompers gives some defini- 
tions. He says: 

The union shop is a shop in which none but 
union workers are employed and in which there 
is a definite agreement between the employer 
and the workers as an organized unit. . 

The non-union shop is a shop in which union 
men are not employed, in which there is no or- 
ganization of the workers and in which the 
workers, as a consequence, have no voice in 
the determination of questions which affect 
CTETINs) bets 

The true open shop—and there are very few 
of these—is a shop in which union men and 
non-union men may work. : 

Employers hostile to trade unionism long ago 
gave to the union shop the name of “closed 
shop.” They also coined the term “open shop” 
to describe the kind of shop which it was their 
aim to operate in opposition to the union shop. 

Mr. Gompers, then, recognizes sub- 
stantially the same distinctions and defi- 
nitions as are contained in the Bulletin 
of the Harvard Bureau, but he makes one 
or two mis-statements. 

It is true that in most union shops only 
union workers are employed, because the 
exclusion of non-union men is insisted 
upon as a condition of employment by 
the union. The four Railway Brother- 
hoods, however, are examples of great na- 
tional labor organizations which have 
long had trade agreements with employ- 
ers, and whose members have worked 
side by side without objection with non- 
union men. Generally speaking, however, 
so far as the unions connected with the 
American Federation of Labor are con- 


cerned, the union shop and the closed 


shop are equivalent terms. 
The statement, as a part of the defini- 


tion of the non-union shop, that it is a. 


shop where there is no organization of 
the workers and in which they have no 
voice in the determination of questions 
affecting them, is, of course, incorrect. 
Systems of employee representation in 
many such shops have been established 
and are in present operation. 

That hostile employers did not coin the 
word “closed shop” is made clear in a 
Study on the Closed Shop by Dr. Frank 
Stockton, published by Johns Hopkins 
University. After going into the history 
of the term, he says: “It is safe to say 
that the present meaning of the term 
‘closed shop’ was developed independently 
by the trade unions themselves and has 
not been foisted upon them by their op- 
ponents.” 

So long as unions demand that employ- 
ers with whom they deal shall close their 
shops to non-union men as a condition of 


such dealing, it is entirely fair and 
proper that their policy of exclusion 
should be made clear by some appropriate 
term. If the exclusion is justifiable on 
social or economic grounds, then no in- 
jury is done. If the exclusion is not jus- 
tifiable, then those attempting it should 
bear the burden of whatever adverse 
opinion may be aroused by their effort 
to compel such a policy in American in- 
dustry. They should not be allowed to 
bring about a compulsory discrimination 
as between classes of workers and have 
their conduct camouflaged under some 
euphonious term. 
WALTER DREW 
Counsel, National Erectors’ Assn. 
New York, April 15 


‘‘Main Street’’ and American 


Ideals 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
“Main Street’ is widely advertised 
and recommended as almost the final 
word on life in the small towns of ‘the 
United States, and, since the small towns 
are recognized as largely typical of 
American life in general, many persons 
are inclined to hail the book as a near 
approach to the great American novel. 

There is no question that the book is 
remarkably interesting, is on many 
pages delightfully humorous, is often 
strikingly true to life, and is likely, along 
some lines, to prove helpful toward social 
reform and progress. But, on the other 
hand, it overlooks or disparages some of 
the finest traits of American life and up- 
holds theories of conduct that are at 
least nebulous and inconsistent, if not 
positively subversive and dangerous. 

The main trouble is, Mr. Lewis is ap- 
parently a socialist, and his personal 
views, although not strongly emphasized, 
have distorted and limited his portrayal 
of conditions. 

The book purports to include the period 
of the great war, and yet the writer sig- 
nally fails to appreciate our attitude in 
the conflict and fails to discern the 
spiritual exaltation manifested through- 
out the country during that period. The 
war activities do not permeate the book 
as they should; they appear insignificant 
and far away. One gains the impression 
that Mr. Lewis was out of touch with 
events as experienced in such localities. 

The book, in effect, attacks the sanctity 
of marriage and the home. It implies 
that the great majority of husbands and 
wives are unfaithful and, while it con- 
demns smugness and hypocrisy, it fails 
to maintain clearly that settled and 
decent family relations are actually com- 
mendable. 

The author is unfair to the churches. 
I am a Rationalist and not at all partial 
to them, but I can conceive of no 
reason for the intense dislike, unless it 
is that the churches supported the war— 


a sin of course highly reprehensible from 
the socialistic standpoint. 

For these reasons and others that 
might be given, I can not regard “Main 
Street” as a true picture of American 
life at its best. I have not in mind at 
present a fully satisfactory novel cover- 
ing the war period, but for the decades 
before the war, it seems to me, a fine 
expression of distinctive American ideals 
is found in Booth Tarkington’s “Mag- 
nificent Ambersons.” I felt on reading 
this book that by its standards we may 
in large degree judge ourselves and may 
consent thus to be judged by the people 
of other nations. 

Cyrus H. ESHLEMAN 

Ludington, Mich,, April 15 


The ‘‘Juilliard Millions’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The article of Mr. Charles Meltzer in 
your valued Weekly Review of April 30 
is not the first admirable one I have read 
from his pen. And it is apropos of the 
“Juilliard Millions” for Music in Amer- 
ica that I should like to send a few lines. 
It is far from my intention to offer sug- 
gestions—even modest ones—to Dr. 
Noble and his associates; but having 
passed through the fire, so to speak, I 
may be pardoned, perhaps, in giving an 
idea as to how such a bequest could aid 
American musical art in this country. 
A first step, of course, should be taken 
at Washington, by the foundation 
of a Ministry of Art, if not a National 
Conservatory. Next in line comes the 
formation of a stock company for opera 
in English in all the larger cities in the 
United States. This step is vital for 
American musical art; for the public 
does not realize that the American com- 
poser at present has no stage and no pub- 
lic, and the American poet but half of his. 
rights. It is far from our intention to 
exclude foreign works, but merely to 
insist upon their entrance through the 
medium of our language. 

Next in line comes the composer and 
the publication of his works, and by these: 
we mean his best. The Society for the 
Publication of American Music is admir- 
able, though, as yet, too limited in scope 
to be of great value. Such a society, how- 
ever, would not be necessary, were the 
conditions to change. Thirty years ago, 
they were lamenting in France that 
Russia was pensioning her young musi- 
cians of talent, that they might have a 
roof over their heads, food to eat, and 
time to give of their best to the world. 
We are not advocating idleness, for any 
one who has played the part alone knows. 
the work it takes, the time involved, and 
the energy exhausted. 

ELEANOR EVEREST FREER, 

Honorary Member of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs. 

Chicago, May 1 
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New Books and Old 


WO volumes of ghost stories,‘“Famous 

_Modern Ghost Stories” (Putnam) and 
“Humorous Ghost Stories’ (Putnam) 
are published this week. Both are selected 
and edited by Miss Dorothy Scarborough, 
Ph. D., of Columbia University, the 
author of “The Supernatural in Modern 
English Fiction” (Putnam, 1917). The 
first contains, in addition to Miss Scar- 
borough’s introduction, called “The Im- 
perishable Ghost,’ such older tales as 
Fitz-James O’Brien’s “What Was It?” 
Ambrose Bierce’s ‘‘The Middle Toe of the 
Right Foot,” and Poe’s “Ligeia”; such 
later stories as Algernon Blackwood’s 
“The Willows,” Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman’s ‘The Shadows on the Wall,” 
R. W. Chambers’s “The Messenger” and 
Arthur Machen’s “The Bowmen”; to- 
gether with recent stories like “The 


Woman at Seven Brothers” by Wilbur 


Daniel Steele. There are fifteen in all. 
The volume of ‘Humorous Ghost 
Stories” (there are nineteen of them) 
includes contributions by Oscar Wilde, 
Gelett Burgess, Frank R. Stockton, 
Théophile Gautier, Brander Matthews, 
John Kendrick Bangs, Wallace Irwin, 
Eden Phillpotts, and Washington Irving. 


Miss Scarborough is one of the most 
industrious of the hunters of ghosts in 
literature, and certainly she is a learned 
one. Her new compilations are admir- 
able. They are admirable, that is, after 
due allowances are made for the difficul- 
ties which beset any anthologist. We are 
all bound to be disappointed in a collec- 
tion of stories or of poems, because it is 
sure to omit one or more of our own fav- 
orites; it may contain selections to which 
we are indifferent. There are also the 
troubles about copyright, which may ex- 
clude items the editor longs to add to his 
collection. There is the problem of old 
favorites: how many of these ought to 
be included on merit, familiar although 
they may be to almost everyone? There 
is the question of new material—how 
many recent stories, necessary to give 
the volume freshness, may be risked to 
stand comparison with the classics in the 
field? 

All of these difficulties have been met 
by Miss Scarborough; problems like these 
have been faced, almost always with suc- 
cess. Readers will be indebted to her for 
much pleasure. Her book, “The Super- 
natural in Modern Fiction,” has been for 
more than three years a possession which 
I have valued highly, and often consulted 
with pleasure and profit. With two such 
collections as “The Best Ghost Stories” 
(Modern Library: Boni & Liveright) 
with introduction by Arthur B. Reeve, 
and “The Best Psychic Stories” (Boni & 
Liveright) edited by Joseph Lewis 
French, and an introduction by Miss 
Scarborough, they make excellent ex- 


amples of the great number of such 
books which are being published to 
please the lovers of the old-fashioned 
ghost story, and also, I am sorry to say, 
the increasing number of dabblers and 
piffers with the “psychic.” 


Miss Scarborough is so well informed 
in her subject, her earlier research shows 
such extensive reading that it seems ill 
natured to refer to any defects in her 
work. One of these will perhaps not be 
allowed as a defect at all; only a differ- 
ence in taste about a point where many 
readers, it may be, will agree with her. 
Her choice of ghost stories and her com- 
ments upon them show delicacy, but a 
little lack of robustness. She is over fond 
of the gentle, well-behaved, ghost, and 
rather apt to disapprove of the story 
which happens to terrify her too much. 
This appears in her comments on 
“Dracula” and upon the works of 
Arthur Machen in her “The Supernatural 
in Modern English Fiction.” (She modi- 
fies her remarks about Machen in the 
preface of one of her new books.) But I 
think that she inclines to favor the kind 
of ghost which she can pat, and address 
as “Nice Pussy!” These stories of 
amiable ghosts are, generally speaking, 
detestable. They beg the whole question. 

Another matter is-a most grave sin of 
omission. She utterly ignores the ablest 
living writer of ghost stories. She may 
omit his work from her two new books 
because of copyright reasons—although 
Mr. Reeves includes him in his “Best 
Ghost Stories.” But to find mentioned 
nowhere in the index of her earlier study 
the name of Montague Rhodes James is 
inexplicable. Both his volumes of “Ghost 
Stories of an Antiquary” (Longmans, 
Green) had appeared before 1917; the 
later—and somewhat disappointing—‘“‘A 
Thin Ghost and Others” came in 1920. 


Mr. Algernon Blackwood is highly and 
rightly favored by Miss Scarborough. He 
is one of the most popular of writers 
about supernatural subjects; there is 
scarcely a superstition or ancient horror 
which he has not made into a story. His 
ideas and frequently his language are 
pleasantly poetical; occasionally he 
touches the skirts of real terror. Some 
of his ideas are sufficient for a short 
story, and he unfortunately extends them 
into a novel, when they become decidedly 
thin. But the Provost of Eton and Ex- 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, Dr. James, 
can give him cards and spades and a beat- 
ing. Aided by learning which is unob- 
trusively and wittily employed, with the 
power of creating atmosphere so essen- 
tial to this art, Dr. James writes ghost 
stories which answer the final test: they 
make you afraid to go to bed and scared 
to sit up. He has my vote as the first and 
best writer of stories of the supernatural 
living to-day, and among the adepts of 
all time. 


Dr. James does not take himself seri- 
ously; he writes to please his friends at 
Christmas time. But he does not fiddle 
with the mawkish and silly® “psychic” 
story; he does not bring the fine old 
ghostly yarn down to the level of the 
cheap medium, the “thought waves” of 
the new religions, nor the tea-cup and 
saucer region of ghost land. He has a 
theory, which he sets out simply in the 
brief preface of his ‘“More Ghost Stories 
of an Antiquary.” In it he puts his finger 
upon the truth, as follows: “I have my 
ideas as to how a ghost story ought to be 
laid out if it is to be effective. I think 
that, as a rule, the setting should be 
fairly familiar and the majority of the 
characters and their talk such as you may 
meet or hear any day. A ghost story of 
which the scene is laid in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century may succeed in being 
romantic or poetical: it will never put 
the reader into the position of saying to 
himself, ‘If I’m not very careful, some- 
thing of this kind may happen to me!’ 
Another requisite, in my opinion, is that 
the ghost should be malevolent or odious: 
amiable and helpful apparitions are all 
very well in fairy tales or in local 
legends, but I have no use for them in a 
fictitious ghost story. Again, I feel that 
the technical terms of ‘occultism,’ if they 
are not very carefully handled, tend to 
put the mere ghost story . . upon a 
quasi-scientific plane, and to call into play 
faculties quite other than the imagina- 
tive.” 


If there is to be a reign of nonsense in 
English fiction, it ought to be delicious 
nonsense. That is a kind of writing 
which above all others must never be 
prosy, long-winded, tedious. Mr. Cabell’s 
novels, some of which aim at that hilarity 
which verges upon nonsense, often seem 
interminable. Many a reader sat up 
nights hunting for the improprieties 
which he was assured existed in 
“Jurgen,” and meantime yawning his 
head off. Others, by no means in search 
of the salacious, have wished that a 
writer who could at times be so interest- 
ing, so witty, need not at other times be 
so verbose. 


Mr. Norman Douglas is a writer whose 
nonsense is frequently delicious. But in- 
stead of flashing by like a lizard, it some- 
times drags its length like the fossil re- 
mains of the gigantic tyrannosaurus. 
“They Went” (Dodd) is, comparatively 
speaking, brief; it is light and amusing. 
If its meaning is frequently anything but 
clear, that enhances its attractions for 
some readers who enjoy believing that 
they understand it, and also enjoy the 
feeling of superiority which accompanies 
such a belief. His “South Wind” (Moffat, 
Yard) is an earlier and worthier noved; 
formidable is almost the word for it. I 
shall have something to say about it later. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Old Faiths and New 


in Verse 


THe Poems or HENRY VAN DYKE. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


New 


‘Tue Wuite Comrape. By Robert Haven 
Schauffler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

OursouND. By Gottfried Hult. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. 

Auretta. By Robert Nichols. New York: 


E. P. Dutton Company. 

As THE Winpd Brew. By Amélie Rives. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Sun-Up. By Lola Ridge. New York: B. W. 

Huebsch. 


HE Poems of Henry van Dyke” 
represent no small part of the in- 
dustry and fruitfulness of an industrious 
and fruitful life. They are agreeable and 
estimable poems, even where their art 
falters, and the falterings in their art 
are intermissive. Mr. van Dyke’s ear 
is good, though uncritical, and serves him 
best in piping, birdlike measures. He is 
a narrator; to be fluid and transparent 
is two-thirds of the narrator’s gift, and 
fluidity and transparency are inseparable 
from the pen of Mr.-van Dyke. He has 
a sympathy for landscape which is 
especially cordial in its response to land- 
scape’s simplest appeals—in snowflake 
and bird-song for example. He can some- 
times write a good sonnet such as “With- 
out Disguise’ and its immediate suc- 
cessor “An Hour,” ending with a line 
which in its context is delectably imagi- 
native, “Where all the forms of Time are 
like a dream.” He can be delicately epi- 
grammatic as in “To Julia Marlowe” 
(after a reading of the “Grecian Urn’): 
Long had I loved this “Attic shape,” the brede 
Of marble maidens round this urn divine; 
But when your golden voice began to read, 
The empty urn was filled with Chian wine. 
Mr. van Dyke is never at a loss for 
a word or a feeling and his virtue and 
his vice as a poet are convergent in this 
readiness. He has a fondness for utter- 
ance which exceeds his aversion to the 
commonplace. His responsiveness is a 
little too ubiquitous, too foreseeable. It 
would be both frivolous and slanderous 
to say that he had a heart “To Let,” but 
there would be truth in the remark that 
his heart was at the service of every ac- 
credited feeling. The feelings are all 
accredited; the vagrant never touches the 
knocker; the walks even to the back door 
of this delicately appointed cottage are 
too finely bordered and neatly swept to 
encourage him in any liberties. If the 
fault of the book is a willingness to ac- 
cept benevolence, piety, refinement, and 
patriotism as substitutes for inspiration, 
its virtue lies in the genuineness of the 
_ substitutes. 
Mr. Schauffler’s “White Comrade” is 
one of those self-respecting popular 
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books which court the public, but disdain 
the populace. The metre is unusually 
good; it is happy in its avoidance of im- 
perfections and of those abstruse per- 
fections which are scarcely less redoubt- 
able. The weight of the line descends 
with force and resonance on the final 
syllable. I should enjoy the poems rather 
more if they were less outspoken and 
less persevering in their intimations that 
Mr. Schauffler is a very, very good fellow. 
Being a good fellow is a blessed state, 
but a sorry calling; with Mr. Schauffler 
it is half calling and half state. I have 
a protesting sense that after Mr. Schauf- 
fler has poured out his cordial into the 
shapely chalice of his lyric and held it 


with imperious fraternity to my lips, he 


exclaims: ‘There now—do you feel 
better?” Even “The White Comrade” 
itself, which takes me captive in its way, 
triumphs a little too visibly in the cap- 
ture. His world is almost too cheerful; 
I find myself in an apartment in which 
the windows have been newly washed; it 
is all very enlivening for the moment, 
but I remember yesterday and presage 
to-morrow. In “The Tryst” a sunset is 
pointed out for the first time to a cook; 
she tingles, glows, with delight. There 
is a class of people with cooks of this 
breed to whom Mr. Schauffler’s blithe- 
nesses will vividly appeal. But there are 
other people with other cooks, and they 
will take leave to think that Mr. Schauf- 
fler prances in his optimism. Yet when 
these objections are written down, they 
seem profane, if not frivolous. Let Mr. 
Schauffler speak for himself to our con- 
fusion and his own acquittal. 
Gone was my fear of fear; 

Come were the steadfast and tried to help on 

the dubious way; 

The souls of the living and dead, the loyal and 


dear, 
Marched with my soul that day. 


One of them shouldered my pack; 
One pointed his hand at a bough where a 
sniper was making too free; 
And when I grew thirsty, another, divining 
my lack, 
Held wine out to me. 


Around me they closed in a crowd. 
They bore me along with a rush that it 
seemed no weapon might stop; 
The confident souls that I loved bore my flesh 
through the fight like a cloud 

The day I went over the top. 

Mr. Hult’s “Outbound” consists of 
poems remote in a sense from their very 
inwardness, poems in which religion and 
poetry, mingling together, find a common 
tongue in landscape. Many people still 
find their poetry in this combination, and, 
as its association with imagination and 
sincerity in current literature becomes 
infrequent, books like “Outbound” should 
be increasingly prized by their own. pub- 
lic. Literature for some men is a dis- 
pensation from character; for Mr. Hult 
it is character’s voucher or bondsman. 
The man “moveth altogether if he move 
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at all,” is undivided, is entire, in every 
thought and utterance. His attitude is 
pure humility and reverence, yet “the 
meek inherit the earth,” and his poetry 
reveals that possession of the universe 
which seems to depart as our claims rise 
in arrogance. Mr. Hult has his artistic 
limitations. Even in eloquence he is not 
always fluid, he is a little cumbered by 
syntax, a little balked in utterance, a 
little insecure in style. But the imagery 
is prolific and the phrase apt; let me 
instance “the seamless blue of noon” or 
(of a peak) “that white-haired Quiet face 
to face with dawn,” or the desire of a 
hesitant lover 
To be as realms of azure are 


Before I asked the firmament 
To spare its loveliest star. 


Mr. Robert Nichols’s verse is stimula- 


tive and disappointing. More precisely, 


it disappoints through its promise of a 
stimulus which it does not really supply. 
Its stimulants burn the throat. without 
warming the blood, much less repairing 
the tissue. I half repent of these stric- 
tures when I think of parts of his work, 
of the really touching ‘“Plaint of a 
Humble Servant,” of the half Crabbe- 


like, half Gorki-like ‘‘Deliverer,” of lines © 


like 

What need have I of woman’s hand? 

I, that have felt the dead’s embrace; 

‘a whose arms were his resting- -place ; 

L that have kissed a dead man’s face; 

Ah, but how should you understand? 
But though I repent, I can not retract. 
Here are all the symbols of might, the 
sceptre and the purple, the axe and the 
fascis and the lictor, but somehow. not 
the power of life and death. The “Son- 
nets to Aurelia,” which furnish a title 
for the volume, impress me as meanly 
wrought and crudely felt. If aman must 
love vileness, why, then, he must, but 
he need not celebrate his dishonor. Mr. 
Nichols’s exertions are often herculean; 
what is not herculean is his strength. 
If that were literally and invariably true, 
his case would be simple, but the lion’s 
hide or some tatter or segment thereof 
is not wholly wanting. If it had occurred 
either to Browning or Shakespeare to say 
of a motionless giant, “his huge be- 
gnarled hands pillared his jaw,” I think 
either of them would have rejoiced in 
the opportunity. 

Amélie Rives, less widely known as the 
Princess Troubetzkoy, is the possessor 
of a gift which may result in pleasure or 
disquiet or in both. There is an electric- 
ity in her work comparable to the electric- 
ity, not of cloud or metal, but of hair. 
If I said further that it was warm, soft, 
and bedded hair, ringed hair that clings 
and clasps, that soothes and chafes in the 
same moment, hair with a glimpse of 
the serpentine and a touch, or more than 
a touch, of the uncanny, I might be ac- 
cused of appropriating her diction to 
describe her work. . When I call that 
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work “insinuating,” I use the word both 
in its common sense and in all the un- 
abated force of its transparent ety- 
mology. There is something unattached, 
something floating or meteoric, in these 
poems; they recall the ‘““‘Wind-Clouds and 
Star-Drifts” of Holmes’s title, the “flame 
in the doorway, the feather in the wind” 
of Pater. They deal in magic, and 
_love and death; they fondle death, if the 
expression may be ventured, and they 
tell what might happen ‘Could I be God 
a little while.’ Now and then the idea 
or the image is bold and felicitous. To 
show that the truely divine thing is that 
union of love and work which entered the 
world through the loss of Paradise, the 
poet says: “God came in likeness of a 
snake to Eden Garden;” the woman who 
has stabbed her faithless lover repeats: 
“The ashes on my hearth are red, but 
not with fire.” The poem “Adair” shows 
that even motherhood is glamorous for 
Amélie Rives: The sentiments of the 
volume are entirely harmless and ami- 
able; the intonation alone excites dis- 
trust. If I had to condense the book’s 
quality into a phrase, that phrase might 
be “the demonic playing the seraphic.” 
Or might it be said that these are poetic 
gardens which the God visits in the like- 
ness of a snake? 

In a novel by Miss Murfree called “The 
Juggler,” a man, in the exercise of that 
calling, creeps into a bag, and the bag 
is stabbed with swords and dirks on all 
sides. After the process has been duly 
repeated the supposed victim emerges 
from his hiding-place, alive, flourishing, 
and quite unscratched. This is a parable 
in which the fate of the reader of Miss 
Lola Ridge’s “Sun-Up” is vividly epi- 
tomized. The book is nothing but a 
series of stabs, and the reader who is 
assailed with so sturdy a vindictiveness 
escapes from the ordeal without a bruise. 


O. W. FIRKINS 


Writers on Writing 


THe Writer’s Art.’ By Those Who Have 
Practiced It. Selected and arranged by 
Rollo Walter Brown. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 
R. BROWN’S compilation of extracts 
from writers on writing makes 
very agreeable reading. The indocility of 
human nature, of course, puts a very 
definite limit to the usefulness of such 
collections. Nine-tenths of their un- 
doubted wisdom is useless to nine-tenths 
of their readers. A sentence in a hun- 
dred appeals to a mind in a hundred; 
that is the law of suggestion everywhere. 
Yet the reaching of that rare mind by 
that favored sentence is probably quite 
worth the pains of bringing hundreds of 
unavailing sentences into random con- 
tact with hundreds of unreceptive minds; 
Mr. Brown’s book is entirely justified. 
The interest of the volume, which is 


unquestionable, proves that he has chosen 
wisely in the main. Sometimes one dis- 
sents; that is only saying in other words 
that the reader and writer are two men. 
The very first paper, Stevenson’s “On 
Truth of Intercourse”, mostly unrelated 
to composition, may be thought to have 
slipped in through the gate in the slum- 
ber of the gatekeeper. Forty-three pages 
from G. H. Lewes’s “Principles of Suc- 
cess in Composition” seem excessive to 
those who find in these pages a hint that 
Lewes, who could write a succinct page, 
wrote a dilute chapter. The second of 
the two extracts from George Eliot seems 
a charge on the book and on George 
Eliot’s reputation; the other extract is 
precious. The propriety of including 
“Words that Laugh and Cry,” an editor- 
ial from the New York Sun, is debatable. 
The present time plies the young writer 
with encouragements to swagger, and an 
editorial which unites swagger with 
piquancy under our editor’s beaming 
commendations is among the most in- 
sidious of those encouragements. How- 
ever, as hinted above, no man can in- 
variably choose right for his neighbor, 
and his neighbor is never right in dwell- 
ing churlishly on casual exceptions to a 
prevailingly fortunate or sagacious 
choice. 


The extent to which individuality is 
recommended in this book of counsels for 
the immature is provocative of some in- 
quiries. There are always two laws for 
the strong writer—the world’s law, the 
law for every one, and the personal law, 
the law for and from the self. Both are 
indispensable; power lies in their equi- 
poise. Early life, when the capacities are 
unripe and the receptivities are keenest, 
seems the natural period for discipline, 
for the appropriation of the resources of 
the community. Maturity with its ripened 
power and its diminishing plasticity 
seems the fit time for the expansion of 
the self. The world has a stake in every 
man, and education is the world’s de- 
fense of that stake. That defense some- 
times turns into aggression, and the 
writers in this book, who received the 
world’s discipline and opposed their indi- 
viduality to its aggression, naturally 
speak little of discipline and much of in- 
dividuality. We celebrate not what we 
are taught but what we discover. The 
young, accordingly, are taught to be in- 
dividual, and thus teaching, once the 
check on _ individuality, becomes its 
furtherance. What happens to the salu- 
tary balance? Are we coming finally to 
a point when we shall borrow our indi- 
viduality and originate our discipline? 
There can be little doubt that the in- 
dividuality which breaks through at 
thirty or thirty-five is more powerful and 
beneficent than the individuality which 
is instilled at fifteen or twenty. A man 
who is individual enough to be worth 
anything should be too individual to re- 


ceive his individuality as a present from 
the social organism. What profit can a 
young man get from an obsequious 
world tamely murmuring: “Follow your 
own instincts”? The world’s natural and 
generous office would be to supply him 
with those elements of truth and good 
which lay outside the immediate scope 
and purview of his instincts. It may be 
cheerfully granted that the case is not so 
simple, nor the paradox so paradoxical, as 
they appear in the foregoing statement, 
but the matter does merit the attention 
of those men who teach’ other men (in 
groups) to be individual, in other words, 
who draw them together in order to keep 
them apart. 


There is another point in Mr. Brown’s 
book, which, though covering only a few 
pages, struck the reviewer with unusual 
force. There is a citation from Frank 
Norris in which an elaborate distinction 
is drawn between truth and accuracy, and 
the editor in a preliminary note felic- 
itates the author on his success in dis- 
criminating, mere literal fact from truth. 
Both editor and novelist seem to us to 
think loosely on this point. There is no 
difference in kind between truth and fact 
or truth and accuracy. Accuracy and fact 
are mere divisions of truth; fact is the 
truth that is plain and verifiable, accur- 
acy is that section of truth in which care 
can insure precision. The relation of fact 
or accuracy to its matter is identical with 
the relation of truth to its matter. Mr. 
Norris’s instance is trivial. A man, de- 
scribing a black sheep with absolute cor- 
rectness, conveys the impression that 
sheep are typically black. Now to de- 
scribe a sheep correctly is to be both true 
and accurate, and to say (or to imply) 
that most sheep are black is to be at once 
inaccurate and untrue. Let us suppose 
that a student hands in a paper on Emer- 
son in which the Over-Soul is correctly 
interpreted, but Emerson’s birth is as- 
signed to 1795. “The same paper is true 
and inaccurate; therefore truth and ac- 
curacy are different things”, exclaims the 
triumphant casuist. The answer to that 
is that it would be equally correct to say 
that the same paper was both true and 
untrue. The casuist should postpone his 
triumph until he can adduce a case in 
which the same statement, interpreted 
in the same sense, is both true and inac- 
curate. Presumably he will have to wait. 
People balk at the personal equation, but 
the utmost that the personal equation can 
do is to make objective truth and objec- 
tive accuracy equally impossible. The 
conditions simply reappear in a subjec- 
tive world. Prove that a man sees noth- 
ing. Let him paint what he thinks he 
sees. Prove that fifty men see fifty 
things. Let each paint what each thinks 
he sees. The model remains; the copy re- 
mains: and the likeness of the copy to the 
model which is the essense of the notion 
of truth, fact, and accuracy alike, re- 
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mains unaffected and unobscured by all 
these crowding difficulties and complica- 
tions. Let an artist by all means in all 
his portrayals sacrifice the truth that is 
worthless to the truth that helps, but let 
him not obscure a clear case and juggle 
an honest one by the manufacture of im- 
pertinent distinctions. 


O. W. FIRKINS 


Echoes of the Pilgrim 
Fathers’ Speech 


LEYDEN DocuMENTsS RELATING TO THE PILGRIM 
Fatruers. Facsimile, Transcript, Transla- 
tion and Annotations by Dr. D. Plooy of 
Leyden and Dr. J. Rendel Harris of Man- 
chester. Leyden: E, J. Brill. 


THREE UNKNOWN DocUMENTS CONCERNING 
THE Piregrm Fatuers in Hotranp. By A. 
Eekhof. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 


LL those who are familiar with Dex- 
ter’s exhaustive account of the Eng- 

land and Holland of the Pilgrims must 
be aware of the surprising amount of 
documentary evidence which the archives 
of Amsterdam and Leyden had yielded 
him. The discovery of those records has 
cleared many obscure and doubtful mat- 
ters concerning John Robinson and his 
separatist community. Something of the 
exquisite pleasure which the finders of 
those documents felt may now be shared 
by all lovers of history and genealogical 
research. Although the facsimile’s pub- 
lished by Dr. Plooy and Dr. Rendel 
Harris do not reveal the handwriting or 
the signature of any Pilgrim Father, 
they yet give one the pleasant illusion 
of being for a moment in their presence, 
as they supply the bailiff or his clerk 
with the particulars which that worthy 
must know before he consents to unite 
Jack and Jill in wedlock. The Dutch 
bailiff was an inquisitive man. He in- 
sisted on the bride and bridegroom tell- 
ing him not only their own baptismal 
name but also those of their fathers, 
their handicraft, their dwelling place, 
their place of origin, and sometimes, 
when his curiosity so impelled him, cer- 
tain further particulars of minor im- 
portance. Thus were entered in the Ley- 
den betrothal book on January 27, 1612, 
“William White, woolcomber, bachelor 
from England, accompanied by William 
Jepson and Samuel Fuller his acquaint- 
ance, with Ann Fuller, spinster, also from 
England, accompanied by Rosamond Jep- 
son and Sarah Priest her acquaintances.” 
The clerk did not spell the woolcomber’s 
name White but With, which shows that 
he was aware of its meaning as he trans- 
lated it into Dutch. Jepson, by the 
same naturalizing process, became Jop- 
sen, 7. e., Son of Job. In the case of 
the name Fuller, however, a different 
method was employed. Here it was the 
sound, not the meaning or what was 
taken as such, that guided the register- 
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ing scribe. Samuel Folle is by the loss 
of an R estranged from his sister En 
Foller. The clerk probably gave a 
phonetically correct notation of the 
names as he heard them pronounced, re- 
gardless of the kinship between them 
which required similarity in spelling. 
The O in both spellings can only be ex- 
plained on the assumption that brother 
and sister did actually pronounce their 
name with that vowel sound. And En 
is not the Dutch equivalent of Ann but 
again the writer’s faithful reproduction 
of what he heard the English girl say. 
Thus the registrar’s imperfect knowledge 
or his ignorance of English can be turned 
to account by the philologist. By solely 
trusting to his ear he became the unin- 
tentional recorder of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers’ living speech. 

These phonetic notations, though in- 
teresting to the philologist, make in some 
cases the identification of the persons re- 
ferred to a question of some difficulty, 
especially when the reference is still 
further obscured by the practice, then 
very common in Holland, of substituting 
a man’s or a girl’s patronymic for the 
family name. The Leyden betrothal book 
records on the last day of January, 1623, 
the name of a certain Samuel Tomasz, 
7. €., Samuel son of Thomas (the Z being 
an abbreviation of ‘zoon,” the Dutch 
word for “son’), who notified the 
magistrate of his intention to marry 
Lysbeth Symer (Elizabeth Seymour). 
This Samuel Tomasz must probably be 
identified with Samuel Nash, who is 
mentioned in a letter of Bradford in the 
new Goodyear documents. The puzzling 
reference to a certain Master William- 
son in the will of William Mullins who, 
near his death on board the Mayflower 
at Cape Cod, appointed him together 
with Governor Carver as his overseers, 
is another instance of this Dutch manner 
of nomenclature. In Mourt’s Relation 
there is a second reference to this mys- 
terious pilgrim: ‘Captain Standish and 
Master Williamson met the King (1%. e., 
Massasoit) at the brook.” This man was 
neither the super-cargo of the ship, nor 
Allerton, as has been suggested, but no 
less a person than Master Brewster, who 
may have deliberately adopted that name 
for the voyage in order to avoid arrest 
by the agents of the British Government 
either at Delftshaven or at Southampton. 
For though King James had consented 
to the departure of the Pilgrims, he did 
not mean to give Brewster a passport. 
The patronymic which in Holland, 
scarcely with his approval, had been 
given him as an alternative surname, be- 
came a convenient disguise on his voy- 
age to the new world. 

The Pilgrims were not the only Eng- 
lish people then living in Leyden. There 
was an English church in that city when 
Robinson arrived, of which Mr. Hugh 
Goodyear was pastor from 1617 until 
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1661. It was non-Episcopal and non-Con- 
formist and, having been acknowledged 
by the State, enjoyed the same privileges 
as the Dutch Reformed Church. It is 
necessary to stress this last point, as it 
helps to solve all doubt as to whether 
the names in the city’s betrothal books 
may all be ascribed to members of Robin- 
son’s congregation. Those brides and 
bridegrooms who belonged to the Re- 
formed Church, whether the Dutch or 
the English, were not compelled to appear 
before the magistrates. Their banns 
were published in the church and there 
their marriage was concluded. To the 
Pilgrims, on the other hand, marriage 
was not a sacrament but a civil act, and 


‘it is their names alone which are re- 


corded in the city’s betrothal books. 
When William Bradford married his 
girl bride Dorothy May, whose tragic 
death by drowning at Cape Cod is well 
known to all who are familiar with the 
Pilgrims’ story, they did not personally 
appear before the Leyden magistrates, 
but on their account, say the records, 
“attestation was delivered.” Dorothy 
May was a resident of Amsterdam, and 
it is from the Register of Baptisms, 
Marriages, and Burials in the Amster- 
dam Archives that the editors have re- 
produced the following interesting entry: 
Appeared William Bradford from Auster- 
field, fustian worker, aged 23 years, dwelling in 
Leyden, where the banns are imposed upon 


him, declared to have no parents, on the one 
side, and Dorothy May, aged 16 years, from 


Wisbech in England (5 years), dwelling on the ~ 


Niewendyk, assisted by Henry May, on the 
other side . . . and declared that they were 
betrothed and bound to each other with faith, 
asking their three Sunday proclamations, in 
order to solemnize after them the aforesaid 


. faith and to carry out in all, as far as else no 


lawful hindrance may happen. And because they 
in truth declared that they were free persons 
and were not related to each other in blood 
. .. by which a Christian marriage might be 
hindered, the banns have been permitted to 
them. 

The volume, which is published under the 
auspices of the Netherlands America In- 
stitute, is a fine specimen of the printer’s 
art worthy of the precious documents and 
the ‘scholarship which it embodies. 
monumental contribution to the Pilgrim 


Fathers’ Tercentenary it deserves a place 


in every public library of this country. 


Mr. Eekhof’s booklet forms an interest-- 


ing supplement to the larger work of 
Dr. Plooy and Dr. Rendel Harris. The 
three documents to which the title re- 
fers are (1) a contract bearing the sig- 
natures of John Robinson, to whom an- 
other than the one here published was 
formerly erroneously ascribed, of 
Thomas Brewer, and of William Jepson. 
(2) a deed bearing the signature of 
William Bradford drawn up shortly be- 
fore his departure from Leyden, and (3) 
the last will and testament of Bridget 
Robinson, the pastor’s widow, dated 16438. 
The facsimiles are accompanied by Eng- 
lish translations and preceded by an in- 
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teresting introduction, the English of 
which is, unfortunately, not above re- 
proach. 

A. J. BARNOUW 


Garneau’s ‘‘Canada’’ 


FRANCOIS-XAVIER GARNEAU. Histoire du Can- 
ada. Cinquiéme édition, revue, annotée et 


publiée. . . par son petit-fils Hector Gar- 
neau. Tome II. Paris: Librairie Félix 
Alcon. 


ERHAPS no stronger symptom of 

Canada’s growth in national pride 
and self-consciousness is to be found 
than the cultivation of Canadian history 
within the Dominion. Such encyclopzedic 
works as “The Makers of Canada,” 
“Canada and Its Provinces,’ each in 
twenty-two volumes, the ‘Chronicles of 
Canada” in thirty-two, the publications 
of the Champlain Society, the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, the growth 
of organizations for the study of local 
history, a quarterly review for the same 
purpose, as well as a multitude of sepa- 
rate studies, monographs, biographies, 
town, district, family histories in Eng- 
lish and French testify to the interest, 
both scholarly and popular, of Canadians 
in their country and their past. But 
naturally little is known of this activity 
outside the borders of Canada. 

Of the French histories, the most 
notable in its origin and influence is 
Garneau’s “Histoire du Canada.” It has 
gone through five editions. It has had 
the honor, most unusual for the work of 
a French-Canadian, of being translated 
into English. It is recognized as an au- 
thority by Dussieux, Rameau, and Park- 
man. To its influence must be credited 
the growth of national feeling among 
the French themselves, and their first 
literary movement, the Quebec school, in- 
cluding the works of Crémazie, Fréchette, 
and Le May. It has, in fact, attained to 
the dignity of a classic, and now it has 
been edited, as befits its reputation, with 
Benedictine thoroughness. Thanks to 
the pious care of the author’s grandson, 
the original value of the work has been 
greatly enhanced. Missing passages in 
the text have been replaced. A wealth 
of foot-notes underpinning the text 
brings the results of the most modern 
researches to the support of the original. 
Type, page, paper represent the best 
Parisian taste in bookmaking. This fifth 
edition is, in a word, definitive. 

Garneau was born at Quebec in 1809, 
the son of a poor artisan. After obtain- 
ing some elementary education, he was 
offered the advantages of the regular 
classical and philosophical course in a 
collége, on condition of becoming a 
priest; but the price was too great to 
pay. At sixteen he entered the office 
of a Scottish lawyer in his native city. 
Stung by the taunt of an English fellow 
clerk that the French-Canadians had no 
history, he declared his intention of writ- 
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ing their history, and he kept his word. 
He began at once to collect his materials. 
In 1831 he made his pilgrimage to Paris, 
and, while in London on his way home, 
obtained a post as secretary to a French- 
Canadian politician there, which he held 
for three years. His visit to Europe 
coincided with the agitation for Reform 
in England, and the first years of Louis 
Philippe’s reign. He profited by his op- 
portunity to study English and French 
institutions at first hand, and to pursue 
his historical researches in the libraries 
and museums. . 


On his return to Canada, he was made 
translator to the Legislature of Lower 
Canada, and, later, secretary to the 
municipal council of Quebec, posts which 
gave him the leisure necessary for the 
composition of his history. The first 
volume appeared in 1845, the second in 
the year following, and the third in 1848. 
Beginning with the discovery of 
America, Garneau brings the story of 
Canada down to the important date 1792, 
when, by the Constitutional Act, French 
Canada was divided from English 
Canada and each was given a separate 
Government. 

In 1852, Garneau published the second 
edition of his history. In the interim, 
he had studied O’Callaghan’s “Docu- 
mentary History of New York,” and, by 
its light, he improved and corrected his 
first essay. He now continued his history 
to the year 1840, when the Canadas were 
again united under one Government. The 
third edition appeared in 1859. The fol- 
lowing year Andrew Bell published an 
English translation in three volumes at 
Montreal. He took naive liberties with 
the text, amending, suppressing, expand- 
ing, “‘to meet the reasonable expectations 
(but not to flatter the prejudices) of 
Anglo-Canadian readers.” Garneau was 
anything but pleased. 

Undertaken as a reply to an affront, 
Garneau’s history is inevitably ‘‘a work 
of defence and _ attack.” Casgrain 
praises its “élan d’enthousiasme patri- 
otique,” the thrill of patriotic fervor 
which runs through its pages. And it is 
a curious trait of the enigmatic passion 
called patriotism that the patriot cannot 
love his own country without hating 
some other. Whenever the two Powers 
are in conflict, a Frenchman must 
take the side of France against 
England. Besides, Garneau wrote his 
history during the tragic episode of 
Papineau’s futile rebellion and its bitter 
aftermath. As a result, Garneau has 
passages so unpleasing to English sensi- 
bilities that Bell is not content to trans- 
late, he must edit him. The anti-English 
views of Garneau find sharper expression 
in Fréchette’s “Légende d’un Peuple,” 
which is a favorite prize-book throughout 
Quebec. Bibaud, who preceded Garneau, 
is blamed by the French for his Eng- 
lish leanings. But impartial history is 
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as good as impossible. All deductions 
made, Garneau must always rank as an 
authority. His work has stood the test 
of time. It belongs to the school of 
Thierry and Guizot. Abbé Ray thinks 
that “the philosophy of Garneau is not 
always very safe . . . he sometimes al- 
lowed theories derived from French lib- 
eralism to find their way into his work— 
for example, the principle of the absolute 
freedom of conscience,’—an objection 
which will not find many echoes outside 
of Quebec. 


ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


Tricks and Trophies 


By Richard Washburn 
E. P. Dutton & Com- 


Tue VELVET BLACK. 
Child. New York: 
pany. 

OrIGINAL SINNERS. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

“FotK.” By Victor Murdock. 
The Macmillan Company. 

Propte. By Pierre Hamp. Authorized trans- 
lation by James Whitall. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Company. 

HE author of the tales collected in 
_4. “The Velvet Black” is an expert per- 
former of the short story as a trick or 
stunt. He knows and observes the es- 
tablished rules of the American game. 
He is a master of orderly climax, of per- 
fected dilemma, of deft dénouement and 
the knockout punch. For the rest, he 
deals in two popular articles: the com- 
forting virtue of the vicious, and the de- 
light of horror at a safe remove. The 
picturesque, catlike, and magnanimous 
crook is his favorite hero; we have met 
the gentleman before, and his adroitness 
and sentimentality offer at most a famil- 
iar pleasure to those of us who love to 
commit crime vicariously without sin. 
Mr. Child’s eminence lies elsewhere: as 
a distinguished specialist in horror, and 
especially the horror of the dark. ‘‘The 
darkness was bottomless, soft, finely pow- 
dered and noiseless. She leaned on one 
elbow, staring vainly, as one buried in 
soot or in the center of a universe of 
lightless nothing.” So begins the title 
story, which, like most of the other tales, 
turns upon a struggle in the night, the 
enclosed, tangible, and breathless night 
of a city dwelling. In such darkness a 
revolver shot casts “a red-and-silver spit- 
ting streak, which rips through the 
velvet black,” leaving no trail behind... . 
“The dark quivered with it as a jelly 
might quiver; but the cube of still sooty 
nothingness which fitted snugly within 
the fall four walls choked the crash of the 
revolver . ..” For its unique varia- 
tions upon this theme the book offers 
the horror-loving reader (with inevitable 
reminders of Poe and Bierce) a fillip if 
not an actual thrill. 

Mr. Nevinson has an Englishman’s un- 
accountable carelessness about that 
“structure of the short story” which is 
our accepted idol. Goodness knows if he 
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has ever heard of any other than the 
London Punch, or cares whether he is 
turning out a story or only a sketch. 
Two of the tales here collected are al- 
most shipshape enough to pass muster 
in an American magazine; but I suspect 
it is an accident,-I do not feel that the 
writer has. any particular will or con- 
science in the matter. The truth is, he 
uses the form of brief narrative not to 
get effects but for an informal expres- 
sion of his criticism of life—or, if the 
worn phrase offend, for the lighter in- 
terpretation of his own nature and of 
human nature. He speaks with the 
mellow satirical accent of an Englishman 
equally versed in affairs and the humani- 
ties. In “Pongo’s Illusion’ there is a 
sharper note than, since Swift, British 
amenity has been wont to countenance. 
Even here, though, the burden is not so 
much man’s vileness as the folly of his 
pretensions to something approximating 
divine perfection or perfectability. Nero 
and Kit Sly, Jenkins the schoolmaster, 
Pongo the chimpanzee, Cranbrook, M. 
P., Jim the brutal fisherman and Di- 
ocletian the polished emperor, are all of 
the same clay (so runs the theme) ; and 
we can only make the best of them and 
of ourselves in what is at all events the 
best world we know of. If our common 
share of original sin is the revealing 
touch of nature—so be it. l 
The common nature of humanity is be- 
hind Mr. Murdock’s title. Most people 
are “just folks” when you get to know 
them. But these are special folks—the 
folks of his boyhood in Wichita, Kansas; 
the folks of a typical midland town in 
the eighties and nineties, salient figures 
in a community animated by a self-con- 
scious vigor and determination. Such 
was their special bond—made them some- 
thing more than “‘just folks’”—their faith 
in a little spot of prairie and their vision 
of its future. We in the East smile at 
the “boom” spirit and methods of those 
and later days. Mr. Murdock exalts 
them. He records a period of wild ‘‘real 
estate’ speculation and inflation in 
Wichita, duly followed by a crash which 
“ruined” many citizens and set the civic 
clock back for many years. But this 
was an incident. The pioneer spirit, the 
ardor of the tree-feller and soil-breaker, 
has been often celebrated. Mr. Mur- 
dock’s paean is for the town-maker, the 
ant-man. The folks of his memory “were 
a generation of builders. It was their 
religion to build. They exacted one 
fealty of everybody—faith in the vision. 
The greater the faith, the greater the 
builder. I have never met in the world 
since any enthusiasm for anything which 
showed this unanimity. It was bread 
and drink to every soul.in that prairie 
town.” Hence the solidarity of the folks 
described in the fifty sketches which 
follow. Professedly sketches they are, 
with the defect that many of them are 
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so neatly turned as to rouse suspicion 
that the instinct of the old newspaper 
man may have unconsciously heightened 
their patness and completion. Certainly 
the hand of the reporter works with 
monotonous brilliancy in these pages, and 
not without lapses into the lingo of 
sheer journalese. There is so much solid 
matter in the book, we are fain to take 
it as the honest if highly-colored evidence 
of an idealist rather than as the work 
of a clever sentimentalist with an eye for 
the picturesque in his own past. 


The English version of Pierre Hamp’s 
“Gens” is excellent as English, and has 
an interesting Introduction by Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant, who seems to have 
known Hamp in war-time France, ‘‘the 
father of a sizable French family whom 
one saw in 1917-1919 rising at five and 
writing till ten, before proceeding to 
his day’s work of settling disputes be- 
tween the workmen and the Munitions 
He has written a book or 
two since the war which we shall doubt- 
less get in time. This book was done 
and was all ready to publish before the 
war. 


The author’s Preface, which is new, re- 
veals more of the man than the Intro- 
duction. It is chiefly an attack on, or 
dismissal of, the professional man of 
letters, or at least the man who makes a 
business of literature. ‘‘To amuse one- 
self at the game of writing is a senile 
occupation; let us try to say the things 
that must be said, or be silent.””’ The 
art of writing (Hamp avoids the phrase) 
is another matter: “Let the writings of 
those who have loved beautiful French 
be forgiven them, but may contempt be 
heaped upon those who string words to- 
gether as a support for their pride, and 
carelessly turn out books in the hope of 
securing a fleeting success and some 
small profit.” The animated develop- 
ments of this theme which follow sud- 
denly resolve into a closing major chord: 
“Writers who mix Holy Water or petrol 
with their ink, to suit the rage of the 
moment, prove themselves out of pace 
with the times. And now, when people 
are hoping to be saved by Labor, Art 
has scarcely begun to reflect it. Wor- 
shippers of Beauty, Mysticism, and Mil- 
itarism have sung their songs of Love, 
of Religion, and of War. Who will sing 
to-day of the splendors of Labor to the 
nations of Industry, and of the contest 
for wealth, into which is poured the 
strength of men, and whence comes their 
inevitable misery?” In the tales and 
sketches .which make up the book we 
find, not an exaltation of the proletariat, 
but a celebration of the beauty of labor, 
of the craftmanship which, in so far as 
it is sound and honest, deserves its share 
of man’s worship and of man’s re- 
wards. 


H. W. BOYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


HERE are no stronger individualists 

than the artistic temperaments. The 
very essence of their life is self-expres- 
sion, and though their adherence to the 
theories or the style of a group makes 
it possible to write of artists collectively, 
no true appreciation of their work is 
possible unless it is studied also as an 
independent growth evolved from the in- 
nate creative impulse. Each individual 
artist’s place within the group is de- 
termined by what he is as he stands 
alone. A just recognition of this truth 
led Mr. William Yarrow and Mr. Louis 
Bouché to start “The American Art 
Library” (Boni & Liveright), which is 
planned as a series of monographs on the 
lives and the wuvre of American artists, 
supplemented by reproductions of their 
most characteristic works. The editors 
claim to have made a carefully selected 
group of painters and sculptors repre- 
senting all tendencies of modern art. The 
two volumes announced for 1921 will deal 
with the painter Robert Henri and the 
sculptor Paul H. Manship. The under- 
taking deserves the hearty support of all 


Americans who take an interest in the — 


art of their country and recognize the 
desirability of familiarizing the public 
with one of the chief manifestations of 
the national genius. 


Mr. Arthur Symons’s “Baudelaire: A 
Study” (Dutton) will not greatly advance 
either our knowledge of Baudelaire or 
our esteem for Mr. Symons. It shows of 
course ability, but ability in the books 
of our time consorts with all degrees of 
value. It shows abundant knowledge; 
the author indeed is so much an inmate 
of his subject that he is apt to forget 
that his readers are visitors. The critic 
likes the vicinity, the aura, of the poet, 
and in these dreamy and desultory pages 
it seems as if he watched Baudelaire’s 
face grow dim and clear alternately in 
the mingled vapors of their pipes. Mr. 
Symons is contemplative rather than ar- 
ticulate and his speech rather intimates 
than affirms. In much that he says the 
method is either absent or inscrutable, 
and inscrutability in method is prac- 
tically another name for absence. Some- 


times the criticism merges into poetry — 


very much as if the solid which contains 
and defines a liquid should itself be. 
liquified. There is little marrow in these 
pages for the reader who desires both 
clearness and novelty. Many of the opin- 
ions avoid the commonplace only through 
the richness or subtlety of the diction, 
and relapse into commonplace in the 
reader’s memory the moment that protec- 
tive vesture is withdrawn. The sympathy 
in which Mr. Symons abounds is com- 
monly invaluable to a critic. But with an 
abnormal poet, criticism’s most delicate 
task is to assess the amount and nature of 
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the abnormality, and the sympathy which 
is the outgrowth of the critic’s partici- 
pation in the abnormal is as likely to 
prove an obstruction as a help. If your 
timepiece has lost its reckoning as you 
traveled eastward to the land of mir- 
‘ages, opiates, and houris, the last watch 
by which to correct its aberrations would 
be the watch of a fellow-passenger. In 
language Mr. Symons has reached the 
point where he thinks that perfidy to 
English is fidelity to style. He writes 
“This I ignore,” meaning “This I do not 
know.” Perhaps that little barbarism is 
typical of the Nemesis that lies in wait 
for Mr. Symons and his kind. They be- 
gin by “ignoring” things in the English 
sense and end by “ignoring” them in 
the French. 


That Napoleon was something more 
than a military leader will be recognized 
by any who has carefully studied his 
career and character. As the bas-re- 
liefs round his tomb in the Invalides re- 
mind us, he was a man of many parts. 
And although to claim for him the title 
of a great writer would evidently be ab- 
surd, yet his proclamations to his armies 
are often of real eloquence, and echo the 
literary tastes of his leisured years of 
youth. At this epoch, as everyone is 
aware, he was not only a great reader, 
but an occasional writer. Many of these 
early efforts have been from time to time 
unearthed and republished, but are 
principally interesting as _ historical 
curiosities, bearing, as the majority of 
them do, on political or semi-political 
questions of a now far distant age. Had 
he written fiction, would he have be- 
come a popular author? Up to the pres- 
ent, the question was difficult to decide. 
Judging from one short story (“The 
Masked Prophet’), practically the only 
effort of this kind that has been re- 
printed hitherto, the answer would seem 
to be in the negative. 


We are now better placed to form a 


judgment, thanks to a curious accident. 
A Polish writer, in the course of his- 
torical researches in the library of a 
Posnanian mansion, came across a few 
pages of the almost illegible hand-writ- 
ing of the future Emperor. These have 
been reproduced and commented upon by 
M. Cahuet in a French _ illustrated 
weekly. The mere fact of the discovery 
of such a manuscript would in itself be 
noteworthy, but this fragment is espe- 
cially interesting as presenting, in fic- 
tional .form, one of the incidents of the 
author’s early life. In 1795, Napoleon 
met for the first time his new sister-in- 
law, Désirée Clary, fresh from school, 
and an affection sprang up between the 
young general, then well under thirty, 
and this mere girl in her middle teens. 
The romance was short-lived. Napoleon 
made a more ambitious marriage. Dé- 
sirée subsequently became the wife of 
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Bernadotte, and her descendants still sit 
on the throne of Sweden. The Emperor 
was sponsor to her son Oscar. The ro- 
mance of “Elisson and Eugénie” was 
probably written before Napoleon’s mar- 
riage, and has some interest, in spite of 
its incomplete state, as an historical docu- 
ment. The portraits of the young ambi- 
tious warrior, the young girl, and her 
elder sister, are sketched in unmistakable 
fashion. Their marriage, the departure 
of the officer for the field of battle, his 
unfortunate mistake in asking a com- 
rade, going home on leave, to call on his 
anxious wife and console her loneliness, 
his suspicions confirmed, his death in 
battle, where he intentionally throws 
himself into the thickest of the fights 
and finds the fate’ he seeks, are the 
purely imaginative part of the work. The 
style is evidently modeled on that of the 
Emperor’s favorite authors, the leading 
novelists of the period preceding the one 
to which he gave his name. 


The economic resurgence of the South 
has been accompanied with a literary 
and scholarly revival of great interest 
and significance. In the field of history 
particularly this revival is noticeable, for 
Southern scholars form one of the 


strongest and most deserving schools in 


America to-day, and by their researches 
they are causing revisions of our former 
interpretations of the part their home- 
land has played in America’s past. 
Among these scholars of the New South 
Archibald Henderson must be reckoned to 
be one of the foremost. He has for many 
years been known to the reading public 
by his exhaustive study of Bernard Shaw, 
but his more recent excursions into the 
field of Southwestern history are prob- 
ably familiar to a smaller number, since 
his essays have been buried in the pages 
of scientific journals. He now comes out 
of the obscurity of science and offers to 
the public a book on “The Conquest of 
the Old Southwest: The Romantic Story 
of the Early Pioneers into Virginia, The 
Carolinas, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
1740-1790 (Century Co.). The author 
became interested in his historical prob- 
lem because of his descent from one of 
the notable figures in Southwestern his- 
tory, Richard Henderson, the founder of 
Transylvania, now Kentucky. In the pur- 
suit of knowledge concerning this an- 
cestor, Mr. Henderson has collected a 
mass of material, hitherto unknown to 
historians, and has in several important 
essays been able to reinterpret the whole 
episode. This piece of research is the 
centre of his present narrative, and he 
has thrown a flood of new light on the 
movement westward from North Caro- 
lina. For an excellent interpretation of 
the spirit of the frontier, for a knowledge 
of the politics playing around the forma- 
tion of the Transylvania enterprise, for 
an account of the Indian wars of the 
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period covered, the book can be highly 
recommended and it should be used to 
correct the errors of Roosevelt’s ‘Win-. 
ning of the West.” 

There is one important limitation to: 
the praise of the work. Its title implies 
a history of the Old Southwest, and even 
its sub-title indicates that the author 
has attempted to broaden the field of his 
earlier studies; but he has not fulfilled 
this expectation. The centre of the west- 
ern movement of this period lay in 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, and an his- 
torian who devotes so few pages to the 
important western events occurring in 
these colonies as does Professor Hender- 
son can not tell a comprehensive story of 
the Old Southwest. Interesting as his 
narrative is, it leaves the reader, there- 
fore, with a sense of disappointment. 
The story of the conquest of the Old 
Southwest is still to be written. 


Avrom Barnett’s “Foundations of 
Feminism” (Robert M. McBride & Co.), 
makes a brief but comprehensive survey 
of his theme, adding a full bibliography. 
We have to do with a very cautious and 
sceptical book. Indeed its chief merit is 
to show how most current arguments for 
and against feminism, whether biological 
or sociological, have been colored by 
prejudice. A woman carries a certain 
physiological handicap, how much we 
don’t know. Her mental handicap the 
author ascribes wholly to her history and 
surroundings. As to variability, by the 
mere mathematics of generation, she 
should be more variable and hence more 
adaptable than man. Feminism, however, 
is based solely on woman’s desire for a 
larger and freer life. This speaks 
through all the otherwise discordant 
voices of her champions. The movement 
is entirely analogous to the labor move- 
ment, the element of sex in it being more: 
or less transitory and adventitious. Mr. 
Barnett thus is an orthodox feminist, 
though he repudiates many of the cus- 
tomary arguments for the cause. He 
foresees great social changes due to the 
emancipation of women, but prudently 
declines to commit himself to details. He 
assumes optimistically that, Wwoman’s 
economic independence assured, marriage 
and motherhood will nicely take care of 
themselves. Much of the prospect seems 
to us overhopeful. Sex differences are not 
explained away by the fact that they 
have often been undefined or ill-defined. 
The problem is less simple than it is 
made to appear. Still gratitude is due for 
a moderate and well-informed book on a 
subject which has commonly been pro- 
ductive of opposing bigotries and par- 
tisanship. 


We Americans are probably the most 
badged and rosetted people in the world, 
and the World War has further enriched 
our breasts, lapels, and even necks with 
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many badges, ribbons, and medals quite 
unknown to the general. Thus the big 
octavo ““Orders Decorations and Insignia 
Military and Civil,” by Col. Robert E. 
Wylie (Putnam), meets a real need. 
There is a brief sketch of the history of 
orders and decorations, and numerous 
color plates of the insignia awarded dur- 
ing the late war. Here only the Allies 
are considered. Hence the book is not a 
complete register. It will, however, ex- 
plain all decorations which the average 
American is likely to want explained. It 
also will help out the bewildered pos- 
sessor of numerous decorations, telling 
him when and how to wear them. This 
is really difficult lore—to wear decora- 
tions out of their due order and pre- 
cedence is worse than sporting brown 
shoes with evening dress, since interna- 
tional offense may be given. In all these 
intricacies Col. Wylie is a clear and 
kindly guide. It is evident that he could 
not include the innumerable private in- 
signia, most of which are of small hon- 
orific value. He might reasonably have 
made an exception for the ribbon of the 
American Institute of Arts and Letters 
and the rosette of the Academy, since 
these are occasionally awarded in an hon- 
orary way to foreigners. 


In Arnold Bennett’s “Body and Soul” 
(Doran) there is a charlatan who under- 
takes to transport souls from one body 
to another. The occultism, however, in 
this play is not only spurious but in- 
essential. It serves merely as prelude 
and excuse for one of those very ordinary 
exchanges of parts between the great 
lady and the small which hundreds of 
witless plays have engineered without aid 
or comfort from the supernatural. The 
situations are too complex and too ob- 
trusive for a play which is at heart in- 
different to situation, and the smart- 
ness of the make-believe great lady in 
giving away the real great lady’s entire 
fortune in ostentatious benefactions will 
find critics as well as admirers. The 
penniless aristocrat, whose lover, among 
other incidentals, has been appropriated 
by her impersonator, goes to America 
where her thirst for publicity may glut 
itself in the delivery of lectures. The 
play is actable, and the observer in Mr. 
Bennett commands perennial respect. 
But human nature is maligned by the 
removal of the proper temperings and 
contrasts. Flare in the aristocracy is 
supported by flare in the middle class; 
sham in the capital is upheld by sham in 
the provinces. The play comes finally to 
absorb a good deal of the trashiness 
which it refiects. There is no soul in 
“Body and Soul.” If we admit the thesis 
of Mr. Bennett’s charlatan that the same 
body may be occupied by various souls 
as successive tenants, Mr. Bennett’s play 
is a “body” or tenement with “To Let” 
inscribed above its portal. 
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The $230,000,000 Railroad 
Bond Issue 


FEW days ago the Burlington Joint 
Bonds were refunded by the issue 
of $230,000,000 new bonds to take the 
place of the bonds issued twenty years 
ago. The operation, small in size com- 
pared with the kind of financing done 
during the war with Government bonds, 
was, in point of fact, considering the cir- 
cumstances of the time, a large one and 
many difficulties had to be overcome in 
carrying it to a successful conclusion. It 
was the first really large railroad bond 
issue, permission for which had to be ob- 
tained from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It was floated at a time 
when the investment market was just 
emerging from a financial crisis of the 
first magnitude and at a time of unex- 
ampled confusion and depression in rail- 
road affairs. In face of these difficulties 
the bankers did their work in good style, 
and the operation will probably be re- 
membered by the present generation in 
Wall Street as marking a turn in the 
financial tide and the beginning of better 
things. 

But what a flood of memories it brings 
to those of us who remember out of our 
own experience the days in which the 
bonds now refunded were born! Twenty 
years is not so very long a time in the life 
even of man. In Wall Street it is equiv- 
alent to a geologic period. A man, for 
instance, might well remember the days 
when Wall Street concerned itself chiefly 
with what Mr. Gould or Mr. Vanderbilt 
were supposed to be saying or doing and 
when rate cutting was the routine of rail- 
road life, and yet be ineligible for Senior 
Golf on the ground of immaturity—and 
the present writer can prove it. Even in 
1901, the days of Mr. Gould and trunk- 
line rate wars were as remote as the 
days of the Revolutionary War. In like 
manner, the Northern Pacific panic of 
May 9, 1901, is to the present generation 
about on a par with the battle of Gettys- 
burg; they know that both happened but 
that is all. Not so with the men whose 
business experience in the financial dis- 
trict includes those days. It may be that 
men are apt as they grow older to err 
somewhat in perspective when they think 
of the past and to generate something of 
a legendary atmosphere around the men 
of their time and their deeds. With all 
allowances for such a tendency—if there 
is one—it would be difficult to deny that 
the panic of May 9, 1901, was the result 
of a battle of Titans. Quicquid delirant 
reges plectuntur Achivi! 

In 1900, at the time of Mr. McKinley’s 
re-election, the United States was in full 
momentum of genuine prosperity. Stock 
speculation which had blazed up’ in’-the 


famous “Trust boom” of 1899 had been 


checked by the Boer War but was strain- 
ing at the leash and ready to break 
bounds. Hill and Harriman were at 
handigrips for mastery in the West—Hill 
secure in control of the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern and Harriman 
unchallenged dictator of the Union 
Pacific system with the full confidence of 
his allies and connections in the Vander- 
bilt roads. Early in 1901, Hill, with Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, went to the owners 
of large interests in the Chicago-Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul railroad and offered 
to buy control of the property. The offer 
was refused. Hill wanted a Chicago con- 
nection for his allied systems and he 
wanted a footing in the tier of Western 
States lying south of his bailiwick. Fail- 
ing to secure the St. Paul road, he de- 
termined to get the Chicago-Burlington 
and Quincy, and in the middle of Febru- 
ary, 1901, he set about it. He knew, and 
Mr. Morgan knew, that to purchase con- 
trol of that company through the stock 
market was not possible; the stock was 
too widely scattered and too strongly 
held to permit of its being acquired in 
that way. There was only one way to do 
it and that was by an open offer to the 
general body of stockholders of terms so 
liberal that they would be generally ac- 
ceptable. The terms fixed were a pur- 
chase of the stock at $200 per share pay- 
able in bonds jointly and severally guar- 
anteed by the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern road and further secured by a 
pledge of the stock so acquired as col- 
lateral. When Hill and Morgan made 
up their minds to buy the Burlington 
road in the middle of February, the stock 
was selling in the market at about $140 
per share. Some $10,000,000 or so of the 
stock were bought in the open market 
during the following few weeks, causing 
an advance in the price to about $190 
per share; the principal holders of the 
stock agreed to accept the terms offered, 
and, in response to a public offer to all 
stockholders of $200 per share in bonds 
for their stock, a great majority of the 
outstanding capital stock was acquired 
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by May. The effect of the transaction. 


was an orgy of stock speculation in gen- 
eral which was fanned to fury by the 
simultaneous formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

As soon as Harriman learned of the 
Hill-Morgan plans for Burlington, he de- 
manded on behalf of Union Pacific a 
share in the Burlington purchase. His 
demand was refused. Thereupon, he de- 
termined to strike directly at the heart 
of the matter, and set out to purchase 
control of Northern Pacific. Northern 
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Pacific had two classes of stock at that 
time, common and preferred. Harriman 
and his bankers, Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, commenced to buy both stocks, 
and the first warning that something ab- 
normal was happening was when North- 
ern Pacific preferred stock, returning 4 
per cent. dividends only, rose to the 
neighborhood of par. At what point 
Messrs. Hill and Morgan became aware 
of what was afoot is not a matter of 
record; suffice it to say that in the early 
days of May the matter resolved itself 
into a scramble for both stocks of the 
Northern Pacific. The Street by this 
time was reveling in activity and excite- 
ment never before and never since 
equaled. Transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change were running at the rate of about 
three million a day, for not merely was 
there a wild railroad speculation in 
progress but the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was in process of birth. Per- 
haps the best idea of the psychology of 
the times may be gathered from a re- 
mark attributed—whether rightly or 
wrongly—to Mr. Morgan himself, in re- 
sponse to misgivings uttered by some of 
the old-fashioned denizens of the district 
—‘It is a new era and statistics don’t 
count.” Mr. Morgan may not have said 
it but it was something which might have 
been said by anybody at that time, for it 
can not be doubted that so far as the 
community in general was concerned it 
had lost temporarily its sense of propor- 
tion. 

A corner in Northern Pacific developed 
on Tuesday, May 7. After the close of 
business on that day, Northern Pacific 
stock lent at a premium of $3 per share. 
The panic came on Thursday. There is no 
need to recite its details but it may be 
profitable to note the consequences of the 
contest from which the panic was born. 
Harriman failed to secure contro! of the 
Northern Pacific road because he owned 
a majority of the preferred stock of 
Northern Pacific but a minority of the 
common. Hill, representing control of a 
majority of the common and minority of 
the preferred, exercised the right of the 
common stockholders to redeem the pre- 
ferred stock at par, leaving him in con- 
trol of a majority of the resulting cap- 
ital stock. He formed the Northern Se- 
curities Corporation, but the Government 
indicted it under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law and forced its dissolution. It 
is not to be doubted that the episode was 
one of the main factors in bringing about 
the various amendments of 1906 and 
1910 to the Interstate Commerce law by 
which the Commission secured complete 
control over railroad rates and, therefore, 
over railroads themselves. Nor can it be 
doubted that the formation of the North- 
ern Securities Corporation awoke public 
opinion in general to the potentialities 
of centralized control through holding 
companies of interests, railroad and 


otherwise, upon a colossal scale and that 
to this awakening of public opinion and 
interest must be attributed the series of 
actions taken by the Department of Jus- 
tice against some of the most important 
corporations in the country. 

How fast and how far we have moved 
since 1901 can easily be seen by imagin- 
ing what would happen if any interest or 
group of interests were to attempt to- 
day to repeat the “Burlington purchase” 
as it was done twenty years ago. In those 
days, railroad bond issues could be made 
and sold almost in a few days; the experi- 
ence of the bankers with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in connection 
with the “Burlington refunding” bonds 
may, in this sense, be contrasted with, let 
us say, Mr. Harriman’s use of the first 
of the Union Pacific convertible bonds in 
1901 or the issue of the original Burling- 
ton joints in the same year! 

The Titans of those spacious days are 
dead—Hill, Morgan, Harriman, Jacob 
Schiff, Strathcona, Mountstephen, Van 
Horne—and those days are “one with 
Nineveh and Tyre.” 
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Divorce Plays on the 
London Stage 


HEN divorce was first legalized in 
France, many people prophesied 
that the drama would be paralyzed, since 
it found most of its motives in the in- 
dissolubility of marriage. Never was 
prophecy so futile. The new law made 
the fortune of a score of vaudevillists, 
with Alexandre Bisson, author of “Les 
Surprises du Divorce,” at their head. In 
England there has been no new law of 
divorce, but the defects of the existing 
law have recently been the subject of an 
enquiry, which has no doubt brought the 
matter uppermost in the minds of many 
of our playwrights. Be the reason what 
it may, the London stage is flooded with 
divorce plays. There are no fewer than 
four running at the present moment, in 
which the question is regarded from as 
many different points of view. 

By far the most serious, and by far 
the best, is “A Bill of Divorcement,” 
written by the lady whose pen-name is 
Miss Clemence Dane—the authoress of 
two remarkable novels, “Regiment of 
Women” and “Legend.” This is her first 
essay in drama, and a better first play I 
do not remember. We are asked to im- 
agine ourselves in the year 1933, and to 
assume that the recommendations of the 
recent Royal Commission have been given 
effect in law, so that incurable lunacy is 
a ground for divorce. The whole action 
passes in a single day—Christmas Day as 
it happens. Mrs. Margaret Fairfield, 
when quite a girl, contracted a hasty 
war-marriage with a young officer whom 


she scarcely knew. He very soon went to 
the front, and he never saw the daugh- 
ter who was born to them; for he re- 
turned from the war a mental wreck, and 
had at once to be placed under restraint. 
Now the daughter, Sydney, has grown up 
—she is seventeen—and the mother has, 
after a long struggle with herself and 
her relatives, availed herself of the law 
which enables a wife, after five years, to 
obtain a divorce from an insane husband. 
She is, in a few days, going to marry a 
man who is devoted to her, Gray Mere- 
dith. Her daughter, a young woman of 
the most modern type, entirely approves 
of this proceeding, which is bitterly op- 
posed by her husband’s aunt, a sour and 
pietistic old maid, who lives with them. 
When I add that Miss Sydney is half- 
engaged to Kit Pumphrey, the son of the 
local parson, you are in full possession 
of the state of affairs when the curtain 
rises. 

Margaret and Gray Meredith having 
gone to the Christmas morning service 
at the church, Sydney and her aunt are 
left alone in the house. There comes a 
call on the telephone, which Sydney 
answers. It is from the doctor of the 
asylum where her father is confined, to 
the effect that he has escaped, and 
furthermore, that for some time past 
there has been a marked and wholly un- 
expected improvement in his condition, 
amounting almost to recovery. Sydney 
tells her aunt this, and goes on:— 


Their theory is that he has sud- 
Is it possible, Auntie? 


SYDNEY: 
denly come to himself. 
Can it happen? 

Miss FairFIELD: It is quite possible. It does. 
It was the same with my poor sister Grace. 
After ten years that was. 

Sypney: But the doctors said incurable. 

Miss Farrriectp: The Almighty’s greater 
than the doctors. And mnerves—nerves are 
queer things... . 

SypNEyY (struck): Is that a fact about 
Aunt Grace? Was she out of her mind, too? 

Miss FarrFIELD: She never had to be sent 
avaye (25.0% 

Sypney: Nobody ever told me. 

Miss FarrFIELD: There’s something in most 
families. 

SYDNEY: 
shock? 

Miss FarrFIELD: It was brought on by shell- 
shock. 

SypNEY: D’you mean that in our family 
there’s insanity? 

Miss FarrFIELp (fidgeting): That’s not the 
way to talk. But we're nervy, all of us, we’re 
nervy. 

The revelation that her father’s 
calamity was not wholly due to external 
accident is a great blow to Sydney. She 
is alone in the room when a grey-headed 
man enters at the French window, and, 
not seeing her at first, looks about, evi- 
dently recognizing the room, but dis- 
turbed by changes in it. He is, of course, 
her father, Hilary Fairfield, restored in- 
deed to sanity, but evidently trembling 
all the time upon the border-line. No 
need to dwell on the painfulness or the 
poignancy of the situation. 


But with father—wasn’t it shell- 
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It is worked out with consummate 
skill, for some time it seems as though 
Miss Dane were taking up the cudgels 
for indissoluble marriage, or at any rate 
in opposition to insanity as a ground for 
divorce. But it is not so. Without gloz- 
ing over the hardships of the individual 
case—stating them, indeed, with extra- 
ordinary eloquence and pathos—she still 
leads us to the conclusion that the divorce 
was a right social measure, and that the 
marriage ought not to be, and can not be, 
renewed. In scenes of great power, Mar- 
garet is almost persuaded to wreck her 
own life in order to share in the wreck 
of Hilary’s; but here Sydney intervenes. 
She comes upon the scene just as Mar- 
garet is telling Gray Meredith that she 
can not marry him. 


SyDNEY (strung up to the breaking point): 
Mother, you shall not. 

Marcaret (as they both turn): Sydney! 

SYDNEY (coming down to them): I tell you 
—I tell you, you must not. 

MarGaretT: I must. There is no way out. 

SypNEy: There is. For you there is. I’ve 
thought it all along, and now I know. Father 
—he’s my job, not yours. 

MaArGARET: D’you think I’ll make a scape- 
goat of my child? 

SYDNEY (sternly): Can you help it? I’m 
his child. Mother! Mother darling, don’t you 
see? You’re no good to him. You're scared 
of him. But I’m his own flesh and blood, I 
know how he feels. I’ll make him happier than 
you can. Be glad for me. Be glad I’m wanted 
somewhere. 

MaArGARET: But Kit, Sydney—Kit? 

SYDNEY (with a-queer litile laugh that ends, 
though it does not begin, quite naturally): 
Bless him, I'll be dancing at his wedding in 
six months. 

MaArGArET: But all you ought to have— 

SYDNEY (jumping up, flippantly): Oh, I’m 
off getting married. I’m going to have a career. 

MarGARET: —The love—the children— 

SypDNEY (strained): No children for me, 
Mother. No children for me. I’ve lost my 
chance for ever. 


Even in this brief abstract I hope the 
reader may recognize something of Miss 
Dane’s power. “A Bill of Divorcement”’ 
is an example of the problem play in its 
highest expression. And its painfulness 
‘is relieved by a great deal of natural, un- 
‘forced, truly dramatic wit. 

“The Fulfilment of the Law”, by Mr. 
Harold Terry, treats of divorce in a 
much lighter strain. Sir Brian Dobree, 
a chivalrous and somewhat melancholy 
baronet, is deeply devoted to Miss Bar- 
bara Lumley. But Barbara has unfor- 
tunately given her heart to Maurice 
Avenell, who, still more unfortunately, is 
amarried man. His wife is a hard, cyni- 
cal society. woman, who does not care two 
straws for him, but will not see him 
happy with another woman, so announces 
that under no circumstances will she 
divorce him. Here is a chance for Sir 
Brian to prove his chivalry. In order 
that Barbara may have her heart’s de- 
sire, he deliberately entraps Mrs. Avenell 
into compromising herself with him, so 
that: Avenell may be enabled to divorce 
her. In this scheme he succeeds. Though 


there is in fact nothing illicit between 
them, he manages to lure her into cir- 
cumstances which, if brought before the 
court, will certainly convince a jury that 
she has been guilty. But finding herself 
entrapped, she puts up a good fight. She 
says to Sir Brian, in effect: “If this 
divorce is to go through, you shall marry 
me afterwards. Unless you promise to 
do so, I will upset the apple-cart. I will 
tell the whole truth in court, and you 
will be able to carry your point only by 
means of the basest perjury. 
think you’ll make a good perjurer.” 
Chivalrous to the last, Sir Brian swal- 
lows this bitter pill. In the play, as I 
saw it, Mrs. Avenell is content with her 
moral victory (if so it can be called) and 
agrees to let Sir Brian off; but I under- 
stand that the original ending, which 
presumably represented the author’s ar- 
tistic conviction, was different. The play 
is only a clever piece of dramatic manu- 
facture, and it does not greatly matter 
how it ends. 


The same description applies to “A 
Social Convenience”, by Mr. H. M. Har- 
wood. Millicent Hannay, the wife of a 
very good-natured, but brainless country 
Squire, is somewhat improbably fasci- 
nated by a pompous, pedantic politician, 
Nigel Bellamy, M.P. They want to get 
married, but it would ruin Mr. Bellamy’s 
career to be involved in a divorce case; 
so it is determined that Mrs. Hannay 
shall sacrifice herself, with the aid of a 
sham co-respondent, engaged from an 
agency for the purpose. The sham co- 
respondent is Denis Lestrange, who un- 
dertakes his ignominious task because he 
is on the verge of starvation, but is in 
reality a very good and very clever fel- 
low. He comes as a guest, ostensibly a 
friend of the inept Bellamy, to the Han- 
nays’ country house, where Mrs. Hannay 
is to pretend to fall in love with him; as 
luck will have it, she quite genuinely 
falls in love with him, while he falls in 
love with her niece, Joyce Traill, who is 
staying in the house. The result, of 
course, is that Mrs. Hannay sees what a 
fool she has been, Hannay remains in 
blissful ignorance of the plot against his 
peace of mind, Lestrange marries Joyce, 
and Bellamy, M.P., is left out in the cold. 
Though very brightly written, the play is 
of the thinnest. 

A much more notable—in fact a bril- 
liantly witty—piece of work is “The 
Circle,” by Mr. Somerset Maugham. Here 
again one of the chief characters is an 
imbecile M.P.—Arnold Champion-Cheney 
by name. He is a man of 35, living with 
his wife Elizabeth at the family seat of 
Aston-Adley. It has been given up by his 
father, Clive Champion-Cheney, who has 
merely retained for himself a cottage in 
the grounds, and is for the most part 
abroad. The fact is that Clive’s wife, 
Arnold’s mother, eloped thirty years ago 
with Lord Porteous, a brilliant young 


I don’t 


politician who was expected to become © 
Prime Minister, but whose career was © 
Champion- — 


ruined by the scandal. 
Cheney, senior, divorced his wife, but 


she could not marry Porteous, whose ~ 


wife declined to set him free. Thus 


Lady Kitty Champion-Cheney and Lord : 
Porteous have lived together for thirty 


years in Italy. 

At the beginning of the play, Arnold’s 
wife, Elizabeth, has wrung from him an 
unwilling consent to allow her to invite 
his mother and Lord Porteous to their 
house, his father being supposed to be 
far out of the way. Elizabeth has (for 
reasons of her own) a sentimental ad- 
miration for the woman who “had the 
world at her feet, was a figure in society, 
yet gave up everything for love.” 
pictures her as “slight and frail, with 
beautiful thin hands and. white hair,” 
living in a Renaissance palace with Old 
Masters on the walls, and “‘wearing a 
black silk dress with old lace round her 
neck and old-fashioned diamonds.” Alas! 
when the pair arrive, Lady Kitty re- 
veals herself as a frivolous old woman 
with dyed hair, raddled cheeks, and the 


She © 


manners of an antiquated canary-bird; — 


while Lord Porteous is an ill-tempered — 


old boor, who drinks too much at dinner, 2 
and is always grumbling about the loose- — 


ness of his false teeth. To make the 
situation complete, Clive Champion- 
Cheney returns unexpectedly from Paris; 
and the humor of the scenes which fol- 
low is original and delightful. Clive is 
a clever and cynical old man of the world, 
who takes a malicious pleasure in con- 
templating the sordid tragi-comedy of his 
ex-wife’s existence. Here is a scene be- 
tween the three: 


C.-C.: It hasn’t escaped my observation that 
you are a little inclined to frip. Many couples 
are. I think it’s a pity. 

Porteous: Would you have the great kind- 
ness to mind your own business? 

Lavy Kirry: It is his business. He naturally 
wants me to be happy. : 

C.-C.: I have the very greatest affection for 
Kitty. 

Portrous: Then why the devil didn’t you 
look after her properly? 

C.-C.: My dear Hughie, you were my great- 


men I trusted you. It may have been 
rash, 
Porteous: It was inexcusable. . . 


Lapy Kitty: When I think that I have 
sacrificed everything for that man! And for 
thirty years I’ve had to live in a filthy marble 
palace with no sanitary conveniences. . . . 

C.-C.: My poor Kitty, how you must have 
suffered. 

Porteous: Really, Kitty, I’m sick of hearing 
of the sacrifices you made. I suppose you think 
I sacrificed nothing. I should have been Prime 
Minister by now, if it hadn’t been for you. 

Lapy Kitty: Nonsense! . They’d have 
found you out just as I found you out. I’m 
sick of hearing that I ruined your career. You 
never had a career to ruin. ... . Besides, in 
politics it’s not the men that matter. It’s the 
women at the back of them. I could have made 
Clive Cabinet Minister if I’d wanted to. 

Portrous: Clive? - 

Lavy Kirry: With my beauty, my charm, 
my force of character, my wit, I could have 
done anything: 
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Porteous: Clive was nothing but my political 
secretary. When I was Prime Minister I might 
have made him Governor of some Colony or 
other. Western Australia, say. Out of pure 
kindness. 

Lapy Kirry: D’you think I would have 
buried myself in Western Australia? With my 
beauty? My charm? 

Porteous: Or Barbadoes, perhaps. 

Lavy Kirty (furiously): Barbadoes! Bar- 


’ badoes can go to—Barbadoes. 


PortEous: That’s all you’d have got. 
Lapy Kitty: Nonsense! I’d have had India. 


Porteous: I would never have given you ~ 


intiag = .!. 

Lapy Kitty: The King would have given 
me India. The nation would have insisted on 
my having India. I would have been a vice- 
reine or nothing. 

Portrous: I tell you that as long as the in- 
terests of the British Empire—damn it all, my 
teeth are coming out. 

Space forbids me to enter upon the 
sentimental side of the action. Suffice it 
to say that, in spite of the awful warn- 
ing afforded by the Porteous ménage, 
Elizabeth leaves her husband at the end 
of the play in precisely the situation in 
which Lady Kitty left Clive Champion- 
Cheney thirty years before. This part of 
the play is not very good; but the light 
comedy scenes are nothing less than bril- 
liant. 

A play of some interest is “The Ninth 
Earl’, by Rudolf Besier and May Edgin- 
ton, with which Mr. Norman McKinnel 
has inaugurated his management at the 
Comedy Theatre. Richard Fellowes, a 
sprig of the nobility, has killed a man by 
pure misadventure, but has been found 
guilty of murder. It is not quite clear 
why he has not been hanged; but as a 
matter of fact he comes out of prison 
after fifteen years, to find himself Earl 
of Radenham, with an income of £80,000 
a year. He is boycotted by everybody 
except a group of scoundrels, and is only 
saved from misanthropic madness by the 
_ faithful love of a girl to whom he has 
been kind before his disaster. The char- 
acter gives Mr. McKinnel some good op- 
portunities; but the theme is, I think, 
fundamentally false. An earl with £80,- 
000 a year would have to be convicted 
of far worse crimes than mere murder 
before his kinsfolk and the county would 
boycott them. 

WILLIAM ARCHER. 

London 


BETHLEHEM 
BACH FESTIVAL 


“4 National Institution” 


Dr. J. FRED WOLLE, Conductor 


FRIDAY, MAY 27—4 P.M. and 8 P.M. 
CANTATAS, ORATORIO, MOTET 
SAT., MAY 28—1:30 P.M. and 4 P.M. 


MASS in B MINOR 


BACH CHOIR, 300 voices 
Members Philadelphia Orchestra 
Soloists rgan 

Moravian Trombone Choir 


For tickets and information, address Bach 
Choir, Huff Music Store, Bethlehem, Pa. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


By Lord Bryce 


Former Ambassador to the United States 


Author of “The American Commonwealth” 


“In a word, we have here the largest, clearest, and best-informed 
attempt that has yet been made to bring together, for judgment and 
political guidance, the diverse experiments, among peoples of various 
types and under various physical and mental conditions, in the art of 
popular self-government.” —J. A. Hobson in the Nation. 


Two vols, boxed, $10.50 


THE OUTLINE or HISTORY 


By H. G. Wells 


“THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY it has been said, should be in 
every household. And precisely for this reason, that it illustrates a new 
and hopeful way of thinking about history and about life. It has a free- 
dom from tradition, a joyous, youthful vigor that lets a whole flood of 
sunlight into what has before been a dusty record house. There is joy 
as well as profit in such a book; it unshackles the mind and opens new 
paths of adventure.” —The New Republic. 


7th large edition. Two vols. $10.50 


RECENT MACMILLAN NOVELS 


THE MAN WHO DID 


THE RIGHT THING By Sir Harry Johnston $2.50 
IN HIS OWN IMAGE By Mary Briarly 2.25 
TIMBER WOLVES ‘By Bernard Cronin 2.00 
THE GOLDEN ANSWER By Sylvia C. Bates 2.00 


At all booksellers or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Publishers | 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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NEW YORK 


BOOKS OF UTMOST IMPORTANCE 
TO INTELLIGENT PEOPLE WHO 
ENJOY GOOD READING — WHO 
APPRECIATE BRILLIANT WRITING 


AT THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL 


By Captain Peter E. Wright 
Assistant Secretary to the Supreme War Council, from the beginning until March 1918 
“No books written about the war have produced a greater sensa- 
tion. . . . The book is startling in its charges and fearless in the 
manner in which it makes them. The author hits every head he sees 
wrongfully raised.”—N. Y. World. 


The work was made a subject of extended questioning of Lloyd 
George in the House of Commons Apr. 17. The American Edition will 
be on sale the last week in May. 8° Eight Portraits. $2.50 


A DEFENSE OF LIBERTY 
By Oliver Brett 

“Socialism, far from being, as its friends and many of its enemies 
believe, a dangerous movement to the left in politics, is in reality a 
dangerous reaction toward primitive conservative ideas. If there be 
any who, hearing this statement of Mr. Brett’s purpose, come to scoff, 
they had better take the chance on remaining to pray. For he deals 
a man’s size blow. If ‘Defense of Liberty’ does not remain a con- 
stantly growing stone wall for Socialists to butt their heads against 
in years to come, it deserves to do so.”—-New York Times. 8° $2.50 


THE HIGH COST OF STRIKES 
By Marshall Olds 

The author writes with full knowledge from the inside, of condi- 
tions controlling labor, organized and unorganized. He convinces 
one that the practice of adjusting labor questions by means of 
strikes is incompatible with the safety of the Republic. The meas- 
ures that he suggests for such adjustment deserve and should re- 
ceive the most careful consideration. The labor unions must not be 
permitted to place themselves outside of and above the law of the 
land.—Ready the last of May. 


JAPAN AND THE CALIFORNIA PROBLEM 


By T. lyenaga and Kensoke Sato 
A great deal has been said on this vexed question by persons with- 
out the authority of understanding. There has been much argument 
founded on prejudice. Dr. Iyenaga is a lecturer on Political Science 
in the University of Chicago. Dr. Sato formerly a Fellow there. 
They have presented a monograph that it is the duty of the intel- 
ligent citizen to read. Cresao2U 


THE MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET 


By ‘“‘A Gentleman with a Duster”? 


A reminder this. You’ve probably read the brilliant collection of 
character protraits. But if not don’t neglect that stimulating pleasure. 
If your friend hasn’t, provide him with this intellectual joy. 8° 12 
Portraits $2.50. 


RADIANT MOTHERHOOD 


By Marie Carmichael Stopes, Sc.D., Ph.D. 

“This is a book of inestimable value to young married people and to 
those who are soon to be married. It is plain language with a beautiful 
spirit... . Were all mothers and fathers to know what is in this book, 
and use its wisdom, a few decades would see the human race transformed 
and irradiated.”—Journal of Education. 12° $2.50. 


At all Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


LONDON 


Music 


The End of the National 
Symphony Orchestra—An 
American Composer 


T was with mixed feelings that the 
weary critics went last week to the 
closing concert of the now vanished Na- 
tional Symphony. The two years’ record 
of the members of that orchestra had 
been exciting. The good it had been able 
to accomplish was somewhat doubt- 
ful. 

Planned at the outset, under its first 
name of New Symphony, to make us ac- 
quainted less with classic than with mod- 
ern works, it might have prospered, had 
its original conductor, M. Varése, been 
more experienced and had it been made 
up of well-trained players. But at the 
best it was not really greatly needed; 
and though it drew away a portion of the 
public from the older symphonies, before 
its second season (under Mr. Bodanzky, 
with Mengelberg as guest conductor) 
was well on its way, it was confronted 
with inevitable failure. Next season a 
few members of the National Symphony 
Orchestra will be merged in the New 
York Philharmonic. The two societies 
have been combined. 

The final concert of the National 
showed only slight improvement in the 
orchestra. The brass and wood-wind 
choirs still fell far short of what we are 
accustomed to demand of first-rate play- 
ers. Mr. Bodanzky, who directed the per- 
formance, was applauded for his labors 
and had a wreath presented to him. Like 
Mr. Mengelberg, he will next year “assist” 
Mr.. Stransky, whose contract has, it 
seems, not yet expired. 

It may be hoped that in all future sea- 
sons the union known as the M. M. P. U. 
will find it possible to help on the cause 
of art by readjustments of its harsh and 
stringent rules. Its soaring prices and its 
strange unwillingness to give conductors 
full and adequate rehearsals without 
cruel charges are menaces to the exist- 
ence, in their present form, of all our 
Symphonies. Mr. Flagler, who has done 
so much to support the New York Sym- 
phony, complained bitterly in a recent 
speech of the attempts of the M. M. P. U. 
to break valid contracts. He more than 
hinted that, unless it changed its 
methods, our Symphony orchestras might 
be disbanded and, in the years to come, 
replaced by other groups, of which the 
members would all have to be non- 
unionists. 

In answer to requests from many 
quarters, at the last concert of the Na- 
tional, the enchanting No. 1 of Brahms 
replaced the Wagner excerpts which had 
been announced. The substitution of the 
work of Brahms for the too, too im- 
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mortal Wagner numbers pleased the audi- 
ence. We had been dosed to death with 
Wagner’s idyls, with Wagner’s marches, 
and with Wagner’s overtures. It was a 
joy to listen to the second and fourth 
movements of what is admittedly one of 
the master-symphonies. The orchestra 
did well, too, with the Mozart overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro,’ and a new 
violinist, Michel Piastro, contributed a 
fine and often eloquent performance of 
the great Mendelssohn Concerto, which, 
with perhaps the exception of one 
Beethoven Concerto, is the most lovely 
work of its own kind the world has 
known. It almost reconciles one to the 
glaring sins of the concerto form—de- 
signed less for the sake of music proper, 
than to display the skill and art of vir- 
tuosi. Ten years or so ago, the Paris 
critics, backed by many music-lovers, 
protested violently against all concertos, 
their cadenzas, and their frills. We may 
condone them when the soloist is a 
Kreisler or Ysaye, or even a player of 
such gifts as Michel Piastro. In prin- 
ciple, however, there is something wrong 
with works devised especially to show off 
one performer. 

A word or two about the Symphonic 
Prelude of a young composer, Frederick 
Jacobi, which had a place of honor in the 
final programme of the National. In- 
spired by Keats, this work (“The Eve of 
St. Agnes”), which, by the bye, is still 
in manuscript, gave ample promise. It is 
vivid, picturesque, and ably scored, with 
clear suggestions of some well-known 
episodes in Keats’s poem. One need not 
sneer at Mr. Jacobi for his natural in- 
ability to free himself from haunting 
reminiscences, now of Debussy, now of 
Richard Strauss. All young composers 
owe much to the masters whom they love 
and who have influenced them. Nor 
should one think the less of what he has 
achieved because in a measure it is 
plainly programme music. Liszt, Strauss, 
Debussy, Berlioz, and Beethoven have all 
at times invented ‘‘programme music.” In 
other words, they have suggested con- 
crete things. This seems to me a fitting 
aim of music, though not, perhaps, the 
highest it can soar to. I was particularly 
charmed in this attractive and effective 
work by the unusual skill with which 
through his instruments Mr. Jacobi has 
interpreted the chill of winter, the rev- 
elry of the festival, and the love passages 
in the poem. He has erred, like many 
other young composers, by prolixity. But 
he has proved that, with a nice regard 
for melody, he has a firm control and 
knowledge of his orchestra. There are 
not yet many signs of individuality in 
what he writes. But there is talent of a 
quite unusual kind and that means some- 
thing in these days of tiresome common- 
place. 

If our composers are to have a living 
chance here of establishing themselves, 


we should harp less upon their flaws than 
on their merits. We should not flatter 
them, or feed them on delusions. But 
we should give them the encouragement 
that foreigners can count on—and re- 
ceive—in the first stages of their fight 
for fame and fortune. Mr. Bodanzky 
may not have done all he could have done 
with his brief powers as the director of 
the National. But he deserves our thanks 
for having called attention to an early 
effort of an American composer (born in 
San Francisco) who, I believe, will some 
day make his mark, both in this country 
and beyond its frontiers. 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


A Book Lover’s Corner 


HE evolution of the book is one from 
settled to nomad life, the: very re- 
verse of that of man, his creator. In the 
“dark” Middle Ages, when not the streets 
but the books were illuminated, the 
volume was chained on to the desk in the 
library. It did not cheapen itself by go- 
ing to meet its readers; reclining on its 
back, and its heart unfolded, it proudly 
waited for them to come to its lectern. 
It won its freedom when the printing- 
press had multiplied its kind and the 
overflow was relegated from the desk to 
the shelf. But the freedom was bought 
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THE HALL AND THE GRANGE 


Author of “The Eldest Son,’ “The Honour of the Clintons,” “Abington Abbey,” etc. 


Following the traditions of the best English fiction from Fielding, through Jane 
Austen, down, Mr. Marshall’s new novel is not only a story but a delineation of real, 
The characters are as human as people known 


flesh and blood people that will live. 
intimately. 


“HELL’S HATCHES’’ 


Author of “In the Tracks of the Trades,’ etc. 


THEY WENT 


Author of “South Wind.” 


Few books of recent years have been as much appreciated by those who look for 
and read the real literary caviar as South Wind, published two years ago. 
It has been reviewed at great length and with 
enthusiasm by nearly every important journal in England, and is beginning to receive 
It is rated as one of the outstanding books of recent months. 


WEnt is indeed a worthy successor. 


like treatment here. 


MAJESTY 


a sympathetic preface for the book. 


and wins her, 


and, if necessary, flirt. 
action. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


DM 


This is a “he” book if there ever was one. 
lived all through the South Seas, has written a novel of the South Pacific that will 
take its place as one of the most dramatic stories of the year. 
among the big books of the year listed under adventure and romance—quite probably 
rating high among such books for many years.’—Boston Herald. 


Author of “Small Souls,’ etc. 


Couperus is regarded as the foremost living Dutch author and he will un- 
doubtedly take rank among the greatest novelists of all countries and all times. In 
Magesty there is exhibited his fine artistry at its best. Stephen McKenna has written 


SWEET STRANGER 
Author of “His Official Fiancée,” etc. 


America as well as England provides a setting for this romance, the Sweet 
Stranger being a charming American girl who entrances a young British officer. He 
falls in love at first sight, pursues her across the Atlantic and, of course, finally wooes 


VAL OF PARADISE 
Author of “Tharon of Lost Valley,’ etc. 


A fast-moving story of life in the far Southwest on the turbulent Mexican border. 
Val is a fearless, beautiful girl, the idol of all the cowboys. 
Her romantic career as here unfolded teems with thrilling 
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at the price of repose. For on the shelf 
it stood, with its back turned to the wall, 
and with its covers folded by gold or 
silver clasp across a closed heart. When 
it lost that clasp, in a less reverent age 
unused to the gesture, it turned its face 
to the wall, making like your modern 
lady of fashion a display of a beautiful 
back, its one remaining charm. That 
beauty gone the book lost self-respect 
and the old attachment to a fixed abode. 
It became a shameless wanderer through 
many hands, to be had for sale at a 
minimum price, to be had on hire for 
next to nothing. In the age of illum- 


inated Broadways the book has become . 


an obscure thing. It lies about in the 
dust of stalls and railway carriages, it is 
stained by the grease of breakfast tables, 
_and negligently crumpled into pockets. 
It inspires no respect and receives none. 
It survives as long as it can find a reader 
who is not ashamed of being seen with 
it, and only by its almost complete ex- 
tinction may it win for the few survivors 
of its kind the late affection of a 
bibliophile. 


The regret here voiced is that of the 
book lover who prizes a book not only 
for the wisdom or the mirth which the 
author imparts through it to the reader, 
but also for the beauty and the charm 
which the book itself received from 
printer and binder and from its own mys- 
terious past. The obscure modern thing 
may, in the course of one year, prove 


BALKANIZED EUROPE 


By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 


The Public Ledger, Phila., says: “A broad- 
minded and well-considered study in political 
analysis—the result of an attempt to find out 
what are the national necessities of the new 
nations set up by the peace treaty and their 
relations to the future peace of the world. It 
is one of the most important contributions that 
has been made to the discussion of the after- 
the-war-problems.”’ 


Price, $5.00. 
seller or 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


It can be bought from any book- 
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more illuminating to thousands of read- 
ers than the illuminated masterpiece of 
a monastic artist was to a hundred dur- 
ing a life of many centuries. But the 
true lover of books is not so selfish as 
not to care for the material well-being 
and the private history of a companion 
who pleased his studious or his leisure 
hours. Those readers to whom a book is 
something more than the paper substi- 
tute for an author’s living voice, who like 
to feel the book itself instinct with life 
and individuality, may find a moment’s 
pleasure in the perusal of this fort- 
nightly page, containing notes on old and 
rare editions, references to catalogues, 
announcements of interesting book sales 
and exhibitions. 


The picaresque novels of Fielding and 
Smollett gave vogue to a curious kind of 
imitations in which the hero of the vari- 
ous adventures is either an animal or a 
thing of common use. The famous stories 
of Lucian and Apuleius may be the clas- 
sical prototypes of ““The Adventures of a 
Donkey,” by Arabella Argus (1815), but 
no such ancient models exist for “The 
Adventures of a Cork-screw” (1775) and 
“The Adventures of a Black Coat” (1784). 
These two, no doubt, are domesticated 
Peregrine Pickles, a contradiction in 
terms which may be excused as a fitting 
criticism of the genre. A more likely 
picaresque hero, because its very life is 
currency, is cash, be it coin or bank- 
note. It goes a long way with the thrifty, 
it flies when it is handled by the ex- 
travagant. It is robbed from Peter and 
paid to Paul; it is welcome though it be 
in a dirty clout, and it is thrown out of 
window as if it were dust. It is a very 
Peregrine by nature, a Jack of all trades 
and master of all, the ideal hero for a 
romance of roguery. Here is a list of 
them: ‘‘Chrysal or the Adventures of a 
Guinea. Wherein are exhibited Views of 
several striking Scenes; with Curious 
and Interesting Anecdotes of the most 
Noted Persons in every rank of Life, 
whose hands it passed through, in Amer- 
ica, England, Holland, Germany, and 
Portugal.” By (Charles Johnson) 4 vols. 
London, 1785. Three years earlier ap- 
peared, also in London, “The Adventures 
of a Rupee,” in 1794 followed “Argentum 
or Adventures of a Shilling,’ which 
again suggested “Aureus or the Life of a 
Sovereign. Written by Himself” (1824) ; 
and in 1811 appeared ““The Adventures of 


‘a Seven Shilling Piece” by A. Hamilton. 


These tales of adventure, all figuring in 
“A Catalog of Choice, Curious and Un- 
usual Books” received from Mr. Harry F. 
Marks, 110-116 Nassau Street, New 
York, confirm the truth of the well- 
known lines of Pope 

Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow 


old; 
It is the rust we value, not the gold. 


The autobiographical sovereignwho prob- 
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ably sold his own life, a hundred years 
ago, for a few shillings, has increased its 
price to his own face value; and the 
guinea’s life can not be ransomed from 
the Marksian shelves for less than 
twenty dollars. 


It is strange that no author, as far as 
I know, has made his picaresque hero of a 
book. Habent sua fata libelli, but, in spite 
of the old saying, no one has ever written 
“The Strange Adventures of a Novel, 
with curious anecdotes of the many per- 
sons in low and high life whose hands it 
passed through in the course of a hun- 
dred years.” Still there must be many a 
book on the shelves of collectors which 
bears, inscribed on the fly-leaf, the 
records of a romantic past full of sug- 
gestions for the novelist. One day, from 
a bookstall in The Hague, I picked up a 
little book of verse entitled, “Poems 
Miscellaneous and Fugitive, now first col- 
lected by the Author on his preparing to 
leave England 1816.” On the fly-leaf it 
contained the following dedication in the 
anonymous author’s own handwriting: 
WViERe: 
to his dear Wife Harriet, trusting, in 
spite of Indolence, that, for her sake, he 
may yet leave behind him something 


a more worthy to be holden in remem- 
brance than these trifles. 
June, 1818. 


W. R. are the initials of William 
Rough, born about 1772. His wife Har- 


NOTICE 


TO OUR READERS 


UBSCRIBERS will be interested to 
learn that the delay in receiving last 
week’s issue was due to the fact that 

the edition was held up by the Post Of- 
fice authorities owing to two sentences 
occurring in the advertisement of the 
Economic Prize Essay Contest on the in- 
side front cover. The offending sent- 
ences, interpreted as a violation of post- 
al regulations, were: 


“No prizes will be awarded if, in 
the judgment of the committee, es- 
says of sufficient merit are not sub- 
mitted”’ 


and 


“The committee also reserves the 
privilege of dividing the prizes of- 
fered, if justice can be best obtained 
thereby’’. 


The donors have authorized us to 
withdraw these sentences from the an- 
nouncement to meet the requirements 
of the Post Office Department. 
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riet, whom he married in 1812, was a 
natural daughter of John Wilkes. In 
April, 1816, he was appointed President 
of the Court of Justice for the United 
Colony of Demerara and Essequibo. His 
wife died at Demerara in 1820. Ten 
years later Rough was appointed puisné 
judge in Ceylon. He was knighted in 
18387 and died in the following year. 
(See “Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy.) What may have been the adven- 
tures of Harriet’s copy of the ‘‘Poems” 
from the day of her death, a century ago, 
until it lay for sale, somewhere in Hol- 
land, among a pile of castaways from 
which the buyer might pick his choice 
at ten Dutch cents a piece? 


Lovers of Dante who should happen to 
be in England this summer must not 
omit a visit to the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester. In connection with the com- 
memoration of the six hundredth anniver- 
sary of the poet’s death on September 14, 
1321, an exhibition was opened in the 
main library on April 20, the description 
of which is tantalizing reading for the 
Dante student whom the _ excessive 
charges of steamship companies detain 
on this side the Atlantic. Of the five 
manuscripts in the possession of the 
John Rylands Library the three most im- 
portant are (1) a copy of the “Canzoni,” 
written in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century for Lorenzo degli Strozzi, 
and ornamented with large initial letters 
and illuminated borders containing por- 
traits of Dante and of his innamorata; 
(2) a copy of the “Divina Commedia,” 
dated 1416; and (8) a sixteenth-century 
copy of the “Commedia,” with the 
“Credo” and other poems at the end, 
which at one time was in the possession 
of Cavaliere S. Kirkup. With the sole ex- 
ception of the extremely rare fourth 
folio, undated, but which issued from the 
press of Francesco del Tuppo at Naples 
c. 1474, the entire range of the early and 
principal critical editions of the text of 
Dante’s great poem is represented. The 
exhibits are only a small selection from 
the wealth of material available at the 
John Rylands Library for the study of 
Dante, which comprises no fewer than 
upwards of six thousand printed volumes 
and pamphlets. 


“Van Stockum’s Antiquariaat,’” The 
Hague, Holland, will sell on May 18 and 
19 a collection of rare pooks from the 
Castle of Doyon, in the province of 
Namur, Belgium. The principle feature 
of this library is the large number of 
superb morocco bindings bearing the 
coats-of-arms of Kings of France and 
other illustrious personages of a bygone 
age, such as Louis XIV, Louis XV, 
Charles VI of Spain, the Prince of 
Parma, the Duke of Orleans, Ferdinand 
I, Roi des deux Siciles, Maria Theresa, 
Marie Antoinette, Turgot, e. a. 

ae A. J. BARNOUW 
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Your Welfare Depends on You 


What you want from life and what you make of life depend 
upon yourself. Realization of your ambitions, however, may 
be aided by books and other agencies. 


The books mentioned below have helped others along the 
path of life and may help you. 


You Can, George M. Mathews 84c. 
You, Ining R. Allen $2.54 
The Art of Being Alive, Ella W. Wilcox $1.14 
Your Right to Be Happy, F. S. Van Eps $1.04 


“READ ONE GOOD BOOK EACH WEEK’”’ 


Book Department, Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 


HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 


By Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman-Julius THE 


A story as real as life. OLD MAN’S 


Not a new one, either, for 


it is written in the hearts YOUTH 
of countless married men 


and women, but one By WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
which other authors have HIS LAST BOOK 
hesitated to tell. A fear- a 

less, uncompromising tale New York Herald: “No one since Stev- 
of life on a Kansas quar- enson has acquired so devoted an army 


; * OK x Te 
ter section. The tense of readers _* who sense his personality 
f ; hat and regard him as an individual friend 
story of a love tha and benefactor * * * a worthy capstone 
withered in material to his very great achievement.” 


prosperity like a _ rose New York Sun; “Shows his power at its 
strangled among coarse, best.” 
relentless weeds. DUST 


New York Evening Post: “The keen in- 


is a strong chapter in the sight, the broad and deep humanity, the 
epic of the West that our understanding, forgiving tenderness of 
younger writers are creat- ‘Joseph Vance’ are still warmly and 
ing. vividly alive here, and the outstanding 


dramatic points in the story have, per- 
At all book stores $1.75 haps, greater possibilities than any in his 
earlier novels.” 


$2.00 
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—for Love, Roses, and Romance—in June 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS’ 
BEST WORK 


BEAUTY AND NICK 


RITICS, young and old, insist that 
PHILIP GIBBS’ best work is in 
“Beauty and Nick’’—novelized 

facts in the life of an international cel- 
ebrity, her husband, and a remarkable 
son who pays—pays as only a heart 
craving boy can pay. 


‘‘Beauty and Nick’’ is the masterpiece 
of a man who has yet to write a para- 
graph, or evena sentence, without say- 
ing something. It will be in demand as 
long as intelligent people want to read 
delightful, poetic prose—as long, too, 
as men and women want to marry, stay 
married, and live in wedlock of the only 
kind that’s worth a picayune, the kind 
that lasts. a 


The manuscript of BEAUTY AND 
NICK came to us through the friend- 
ship of a prominent English clergyman 


—himself a man of letters. He wrote: 
‘‘There are some strong situations in 
this excellent work; if you think them 
too strong Mr. Gibbs will not object — 
to a few editorial changes.’’ Not a 

sentence—not a word was changed. 


Preachy ? Not a single or married 
line of it. 

Problem stuff ? Not a bit of it. How 
can there be anything problematical, or 
mathematical, in a love jilt-lured but 
straight from the heart and soul of an 
honest, husband-reared youth like Nick? 

And how can there be anything worth 
a chalked cipher in the scattered affec- 
tions of a woman, brainy, brilliant, 
beautiful as Beauty, but minus of soul 
as a mummy, and with a heart that 
shifts and softens only to the love 
whispers of a trousered check book? 


Every man who loves or ever will love a woman must read “‘Beauty and 


Nick.’’ 


Every woman, single or married, should read “Beauty and Nick.’’ 


Every husband and every wife who prefer a baby to a dog—a home to a 
house will surely read ‘‘Beauty and Nick.”’ 


NOTE: 


Place your order now with bookseller or publisher. 
The first edition will go quickly. 


Price $2.00 net, $2.10 post paid 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Industrial Trend 


| Bee bombshell which Lloyd George 
threw into the international sit- 
uation by his speech of May 13 in the 
House of Commons may do good as 
well as harm. With that instinct for 
immediate effect upon the average 
Englishman in which he has no su- 
perior, the Premier appealed with 
solemn eloquence to the principle of 
the sanctity of treaties as the one 
hope of peace and safety for all the 
world. And it would be rash to assert 
that in the Upper Silesian situation 
no danger to that principle was in- 
volved. But in virtually assuming 
that Poland and France were bent 
upon overriding the Versailles treaty, 
Lloyd George appears to have count- 
ed, as he has so often done before, 
upon the failure of most people to 
make an inquiry into the facts. Of 
the facts in this case, three are of 
central importance: First, that 


neither France nor Poland has as- 
serted any intention not to abide by 
the decision as to Silesia called for in 
the Treaty of Versailles. Secondly, 
that the decision has not yet been 
rendered. Thirdly, that when the de- 
cision is rendered, it will not be a 
mere registration of the result of the 
plebiscite, but a conclusion based in 
part upon the figures of the voting 
and in part upon other considera- 
tions, as appears from the following 
paragraph in the treaty: 

On the conclusion of the voting, the number 
of votes cast in each commune will be com- 
municated by the Commission to the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, with a full 
report as to the taking of the vote and a recom- 
mendation as to the line which ought to be 
adopted as the frontier of Germany in Upper 
Silesia. In this recommendation regard will 
be paid to the. wishes of the inhabitants as 


shown by the vote and to the geographical and 
economic conditions of the locality. 


N° small part of the art employed 

by the British Premier in his 
speech—and this, too, is an art in 
which he is a most experienced adept 
—consists in his making many strong 
and impressive general declarations 
but, at some stage, inserting a clean- 
cut statement which may serve at 
need as a repudiation of the obvious 
purport of the speech as a whole. In 
the present instance the passage that 
serves that useful purpose is this: 
“The only thing I should like to say 
on behalf of the Government is this— 
that, whatever happens, we can not 
accept a fait accompli.” If that was 
really the only thing that the Premier 
wished to say on behalf of the Goy- 
ernment—if all the rest was to be 
regarded merely as a momentary 
ebullition of feeling—there will be no 
difficulty whatever in. Mr. Lloyd 
George and M. Briand getting back 
to the most brotherly terms when 
they meet to compare notes. The 
danger of Korfanty’s exploit reaching 
the dimensions of an accomplished 


fact which was to be accepted by the 
Entente Powers in lieu of the settle- 
ment provided for in the treaty was 
never great enough to call for so sol- 
emn a pronouncement. But it may 
afford Mr. Lloyd George a certain de- 
gree of satisfaction to feel that what- 
ever that danger may have been be- 
fore his speech it exists no longer; 
and since M. Briand can give him this 
satisfaction without retreating from 
any position of his own, the prospect 
of a return to cordial relations seems 
promising enough. 


iMSES is to be noted during the 

past week a subsidence in the 
anxiety earlier manifested by the ‘“‘ir- 
reconcilables” lest the appointment 
of Ambassador Harvey to “take part 
as the representative of the President 
of the United States in the delibera- 
tions of the Supreme Council” should 
let us in for serious European en- 
tanglements and “involvements.” 
Their first reaction to the news was 
that it was a disguised move toward 
a resumption of the Wilson policy and 
they thought that they saw in it an 
opportunity for making political capi- 
tal. They think better of it now. 
The Supreme Council has no legal ex- 
istence as an institution but is merely 
a convenient informal association for 
quick consultation. It enables the 
Governments chiefly concerned with 
the big problems growing out of the 
war to consult together through their 
trusted statesmen without the delay 
of cumbrous correspondence. Colonel 
Harvey can make no commitments 
that the President can not make, 
and the President can not engage in 
any undertakings that are not con- 
curred in by two-thirds of the Senate. 
All this is now well known to the 
Entente. What Colonel Harvey can 
do is to discuss with the other 
representatives questions which 
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affect either the common interest 
or the special interests of the United 
States and express what he believes 
to be American opinion concerning 
them. His very presence there, in- 
stead of involving us in obligations 
and responsibilities, makes for mut- 
ual understanding and the avoidance 
of situations which might lead to such 
involvements. 


A MILLION dollars has long ceased 

to be a sum that anybody thinks 
worth talking about, but we have not 
yet reached the point when a billion 
dollars is regarded as an unconsidered 
trifle. Yet that seems to be what we 
are coming to. A dispatch from 
Washington states that the owners of 
temporary Liberty bonds amounting 
to $1,132,730,200 have neglected to 
exchange them for full-fledged coupon 
bonds, and have therefore left thus 
far unclaimed $83,165,867 of interest 
money due on the bonds. Of course 
they will claim it sooner or later, but 
when it is recalled that the amount 
of the bonds is almost one-half of 
the entire national debt of this coun- 
try at the close of the Civil War, 
and is greater than the supposedly 
staggering indemnity imposed upon 
France by Germany in 1871, the in- 
cident offers a very pretty sidelight 
on the change of scale that has 
taken place in the last forty or fifty 
years. 


WES NE COLLEGE, by action of 

Faculty and students, has put 
itself on record as strongly denounc- 
ing the Lusk bill for the licensing of 
private schools. It is precisely on a 
question of this kind that institutions 
of learning do well to record a col- 
- lective judgment. The idea that the 
opinions of an individual professor 
on a subject of controversy are to be 
regarded as in any way committing 
the university of which he is a mem- 
ber is false and mischievous; the 
principle of academic freedom is 
bound up with the recognition of per- 
sonal independence on the part of the 
professor, and its correlative the non- 
responsibility of the university for 
his opinions. But when the question 
at issue is one that affects the charac- 
ter of education itself, the status of 
educational institutions, or the rela- 
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Rhian of teachers as a class to the 


community, then it is altogether 
proper for universities as organized 
bodies to make their influence felt on 
the side of sound principles. It is 


much to be desired that the example 


of Vassar should be followed by other 
colleges and universities. It may not 
be amiss to recall that, in spite of the 
powerful hold which the Prussian 
Government has always had upon its 
universities, it was the universities of 
Prussia that brought to nought the 
attempt of the late Kaiser and his 
Minister of Education to procure the 
enactment of a highly reactionary 
public-school law in the early years 
of his reign. The bill seemed sure to 
pass until the Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Halle by an almost unanimous 
vote declared against it. This cour- 
ageous act was soon followed by 
similar action on the part of other 
universities ; and the Kaiser presently 
found it expedient to beat a retreat 
and throw the blame of the whole 
affair upon the unfortunate Kultus- 
minister. 


ONDITIONS in the West Virginia 

coal-mining districts should get a 
good airing. This in the end would 
be more effective than the suppression 
of outlawry by Federal troops. The 
real difficulty is that any observer 
who in the past attempted to describe 
what he saw was sure to offend one 
side or the other, being fortunate if 
he escaped unmolested. Not a little of 
old-fashioned feud customs still pre- 
vails in that region, which makes the 
operation of necessary compromise 
slow and uncertain. If order is to 
come out of the chaos, it will probably 
be through the interposition of public 
sentiment. If they only knew it, both 
operators and workers would greatly 
gain by permitting impartial investi- 
gators to come and live in the midst 
of the struggle and to set forth their 
observations in detail. 


HE horrible crime of “keeping 
land out of use” in the neighbor- 
hood of our great centres of popula- 
tion is the constant burden of the 
single-taxer’s song. How dreadfully 
it has aggravated the housing trouble 
in New York anyone can see for him- 


ei Bey 
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self on looking at the statistics of 


farm land just given out by the Uni- 
ted States Census Bureau. It ap- 
pears that within the limits of 
Greater New York there are to be 
found 800 farms comprising 20,848 


acres and having a value of $35,373,- — 


580.. It will be seen, therefore, that 
this farming land has an average 
value of nearly $1,700 an acre, and 
accordingly that if we allow ten 
building lots to an acre, each lot has 
the enormous value of $170. Com- 
puting interest, taxes, etc., at ten per 
cent. this would make an annual 
burden of $17.00 on each lot. Is it 
any wonder that with the price of 
land forced up to this dizzy height by 
conscienceless speculators the build- 
ing of houses is put beyond the reach 
of the great bulk of the people? And 
when we look at the figures for build- 
ing lots actually sold at public auction 
—as they are in large quantities every 
few weeks—we find that land which 
is situated on the main transit routes 
fetches prices still more prohibitive, 
often as much as three or four hun- 
dred dollars a lot. What is the use of 
talking about high cost of building or 
any other obstacles to housing, when 
the speculator imposes this stagger- 
ing burden on the man who would like 


to build a home for himself or an — 


apartment house for renting pur- 
poses ? 


HE elections in Ireland are a 
‘parody of the Democratic prin- 
ciple in whose name they are held. 
The South of Ireland Parliament was 


elected without any opposition being. 


offered to the members returned, and 
all but four of these were Sinn Fein. 
But all these Sinn Fein candidates 
made up their minds, before the elec- 
tion, that the Parliament thus chosen 
should never function. In Ulster 
there will, indeed, be a genuinely con- 
tested election, but there the Consti- 
tutional Nationalists are equally de- 
termined never to darken the door of 
the Northern Parliament. It will 
probably have a sufficient number of 
sworn members to enable it to func- 
tion, but it will represent only one 
party. Thus “the most generous 
measure ever brought forward to deal 
with the Irish question,” as Mr. Lloyd 
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George claims it to be, is made the 
subject of a sinister joke. Is Mr. 
Lloyd George’s generosity only a pre- 
tense, or are the Irish guilty of black 
ingratitude? The truth is that the 
generosity is not so great, nor, in view 
of that fact, the ingratitude so black 
as Mr. Lloyd George would have us 
believe. The new act demands from 
Ireland a contribution of £18,000,000 
secured on the basis of 93 per cent. of 
the customs, and Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
has pointed out in these columns that 
the British Government might ruin 
Ireland financially at any time by in- 
creasing the police expenditure to an 
unbearable extent. Sir Horace Plun- 
kett has presented to Lloyd George 
a memorial inviting him to come for- 
ward with a definite promise of finan- 
cial concessions, as without these his 
act will remain a dead letter. 


NCOMPLETE returns are said to 
indicate that the Socialists in Italy 
will lose a minimum of fifty seats 
and the Catholics twenty. We shall 
be told, of course, by our radical 
friends that the terrorism of the 
Fascisti, and not the disaffection of 
the electorate, has brought on this de- 
feat of the Reds. But how is it that 
the Red terrorism, which at one time, 
at any rate, was a dire reality, has 
not succeeded in keeping the Anti- 
Red voters away from the polls? Is 
it because of the Fascisti’s greater 
skill in the manipulation of terror, 
or was only theirs a real one and that 
of the Reds merely an ineffective dis- 
guise of that universal love which 
they promise to the brotherhood of 
men? However that may be, where 
two opponents are using the same 
weapons the defeated party should 
not raise an outcry against the victor 
being armed. His defeat is due 
to his own weakness, which, in this 
case, implied that the majority of the 
electorate did not support Marxism. 


E rather like the rhetorical style 

of Mr. Charles Edward Scott, 

who calls himself the secretary of the 
Pan-American Agency of the Com- 
munist International. It has ampli- 
tude, sweep, and sonority. It is espe- 
cially fetching when it is used to an- 
nounce the way in which the Great 


Event is to be accomplished. The 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” is 
the big idea; and this dictatorship 
“‘will smash open all the prison doors, 
release the working-class prisoners, 
and jail the jailers of to-day.” <A 
matter-of-fact person might be dis- 
posed to suggest that the effective 
jailing of the jailers will be a bit dif- 
ficult if all those prison doors are ‘to 
be so unthriftily demolished. But 
the point is trivial; and indeed much 
must be allowed for the exuberance 
of the revolutionist. ‘Revolutionary 
mass action of the workers,” he con- 
tinues, “is our weapon. Revolution- 
ary mass action is the way to force 
open the prison doors. Revolutionary 
mass action is the way to smash the 
capitalist system and free the work- 
ing class.” Here is revolutionary tall 
talk at its tallest. There are folk 
here and there who will say that the 
spectacle of a lone and isolated in- 
dividual shouting about revolutionary 
mass action has something in it a 
bit incongruous. Doubtless it has, 
but herein is a higher congruity; 
for tall talk and an uninhibited imag- 
ination usually go together, and in 
this instance they are joined in per- 
fect unison. 


W* have noted with quiet satisfac- 
tion the recent development in 
this country of the idea of censorship, 
private as well as governmental. It 
should be possible to prevent the pub- 
lication of anything that might give 
offense to any sizable organized 
group. But what about the advo- 
cates of free speech, of a disinterested 
search for the truth? Well, they are 
not organized, and, if they were would 
probably not makea sizable body. And 
besides truth, there is that trouble- 
some business of liberty and the rights 
of the individual! It is singular that 
it has never occurred to some arid 
genius to call in all copies of the Bible 
and issue in lieu thereof copies from 
which shall have been expunged 
everything offensive to the Prohibi- 
tion doctrine. Make St. Paul say, for 
example, “Take a little coca-cola for 
thy stomach’s sake and thine oft in- 
firmity.” After the Bible, all those 
wicked dogs like Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, etc., must be operated on. 


Best chuck’em entirely. After the 
Prohibitionists, the Pacifists must be 
satisfied. Good bye Homer, and a 
deal more of the Bible, and the Song 
of Roland, and the immortal treatise 
of Griepenkerl. And so on, and so 
on. There’s no limit to the amount 
of good that is still to be done in the 
world. 


ee aa is not likely to 

become effeminate because of its 
access of amenities. In the old days 
we expected a John L. Sullivan to 
have the gladiatorial manner. Bare 
fists do not suggest sophisticated 
courtesies, and even the advent of 
gloves left room for plenty of loud- 
mouthed threats and informal bar- 
room fights. When John L., the vic- 
tim of Corbett, pitifully wailed that 
if he could once have got Corbett in 
his grip he could have crushed him, 
there were many to sympathize with 
the fallen hero—and a real hero he 
was in his rough way. “Gentleman 
Jim” marked the transition to the 
clean-cut Georges, who is now with us. 
That the latter is admittedly the senti- 
mental favorite for the coming bout 
speaks well for the future of this 
sport. Henceforth it will apparently 
be required of a prize-fighter, as of 
any other public figure, that he shall 
have the normal instincts of the true 
sportsman—and of the patriot as 
well. 


[te is a remarkable showing for the ~ 

recent growth of trade-unionism 
that is given in the figures compiled 
by the International Labor Office in 
Geneva. In 1910 the union member- 
ship in twenty countries, excluding 
among others Russia, China, Japan, 
and India, was 10,835,000, Europe 
alone counting about 8,500,000. By 
the end of 1914 the number had 
grown to 13,222,000. The first years 
of the war checked the increase in 
Europe, but by 1917 this check had 
been overcome, and the figures again 
began to climb. By the end of 1919 
the total had reached 32,680,000, of 
which Europe could claim about 26,- 
000,000. Most of the European 
strength of trade-unionism is credited 
to the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, and Italy. 
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The Upper Silesia 
| Imbroglhio 


M®: LLOYD GEORGE is not al- 

ways as happy when discours- 
ing on other matters as when he sings 
of finance. He was not happy when 
in a speech at Maidstone the other 
day he said that, if Germany is dis- 
armed, Poland should be likewise. He 
seems to forget that if Poland were 
disarmed she. would be defenseless 
against attack by Soviet Russia. Or 
perhaps he is content that she should 
be thus defenseless; he seemed thus 
content last summer. Or does he 
think there is no danger from that 
quarter; that the Treaty of Riga is 
a sufficient defense? Or perhaps he 
was not thinking at all: just indulg- 
ing his vein of generosity to a beaten 
foe. 

Still less happy was Mr. Lloyd 
George in his speech of May 18 to 
the Commons on Upper Silesia. He 
wants Germany to get fair play. Well, 
he-is not alone in that; so do we all, 
including the French. He thinks 
that, if the Allies can not or will not 
protect the lives and property rights 
of Germans in Upper Silesia, the 
German Government should be al- 
lowed to send troops for that purpose. 
Right again, Mr. Lloyd George; only 
that the latter alternative would 
never have presented itself had the 
Allies all done their duty. We under- 
stand there are 10,000 French, 3,000 
Italian troops in Upper Silesia; no 
British. As usual, the French are the 
only ones to do their full duty towards 
the settlement of Europe. Had there 
been 10,000 British and 10,000 Ital- 
ian troops in Upper Silesia, Korfanty 
could have been easily dealt with; his 
little adventure would have been 
snuffed out at once. Mr. Lloyd George 
is perfectly aware how terrible might 
be the consequences of military in- 
tervention by Germany. It is up to 
the Allies; more especially it is up to 
the British; most especially it is up 
to Mr. Lloyd George as British Pre- 
mier and member of the Supreme 
‘Council. Korfanty’s indiscretion 
would never have been committed had 
the Supreme Council done their duty ; 
had they rendered a decision on Up- 


per Silesia weeks ago, as it behooved 
them to do. 

One should not attempt to palliate 
Korfanty’s behavior, whatever au- 
gust and _ successful examples it 
might have. But we may easily over- 
do our indignation. What business 
had Korfanty’s irregular formations 
on the border? None, to be sure, in 
a manner of speaking. Well, what 
business had or have the German 
irregular formations on the opposite 
border? The other day the German 
Government offered to send 20,000 
Reichswehr troops into Upper Silesia, 
and in addition 40,000 Home Guards 
from the Silesian border. To the 
Home Guards (illicit, by the way, un- 
der the Treaty) we may attribute 
precisely that degree of innocence of 
purpose which may be discovered in 
Korfanty’s men. The Home Guards 
were on the border to see that in the 
sequel Upper Silesia should remain 
part of Germany. Korfanty’s men 
were on the border to see that in the 
sequel the rich mining and industrial 
sections of Upper Silesia should be 
annexed to Poland. 

Both sides were waiting for events 
to determine the precise direction 
which their action should take. An 
incalculable element supervened—the 
Polish temperament. A rumor (not 
improbably of German concoction) 
got abroad that the Supreme Council 
had decided to give Poland only an 
inconsiderable district of Upper Sile- 
sia. This was too much for Kor- 
fanty’s men, who threw discretion 
and common sense to the winds and 
went over the border. We find it pos- 
sible indeed to restrain our indigna- 
tion. The German Government and 
the Home Guards have behaved with 
great restraint and even a show of 
dignity; but is it not possible that, 
even if the Germans did not start the 
false rumor about the Supreme Coun- 
cil decision in order to provoke some 
Polish indiscretion, they are very well 
satisfied with Korfanty’s adventure, 
and that the Home Guards have been 
restrained in order that Korfanty 


may completely compromise the 
Polish case in the court of world 
opinion? 


Mr. Lloyd George, after some re- 
marks in the worst possible taste 


upon the Polish participation in the 
Great War, intimates that when the 
Warsaw Government disavows all 
connection with Korfanty’s doings, 
the Warsaw Government lies: We 
think that, before making so aston- 
ishing a charge, Mr. Lloyd George 
would have done well to consult some 


statesman of the older school, like Mr. - 


Balfour; some statesman of deeper 
knowledge, of better breeding, less 
hysterical than himself. For Mr. 
Lloyd-George has become hysterical, 
as proved by some other utterances in 
the same speech. He warns all and 
sundry (he is probably glancing espe- 
cially at the French) that Germany is 
big and dangerous and will soon come 
back; in view of which it would be 
as well for the Allies not to go too far. 
He adds a note of alarm concerning 
Russia. Russia is big and dangerous 
and had best be conciliated. All of 
which may be true, but it is not 
proper language for a British Pre- 
mier. It is not the language of a 
Chatham or. a Canning. It is not; 


we may thank God, the language of a | 


Hughes. 

This seems to us going a little too 
far in the direction of fair play: to 
notify the Germans that we are scared 
of them. We are as good sports as Mr. 


Lloyd George and as anxious as he: 


to deal fairly by the Germans, but 
we prefer a slightly different method. 
We propose also to deal fairly by the 
Poles and the French. Would it not 
be well for Mr. George to take ac- 
count of French sentiment towards 
Poland? Does Mr. Lloyd George need 
to be reminded that France only a 
little while ago warned the German 
Government that presence of German 
troops in Upper Silesia would be con- 
sidered a violation of the treaty of 
Versailles? Is not Mr. George’s 
speech an open flouting of the French 
attitude? 

We repeat that Mr. Lloyd George 


did not appear to good advantage in 


this speech. He exhibits a Brumma- 
gem magnanimity. While posing as 
the champion of fair play and gener- 
ous policy, he is in fact unfair and 
disloyal to the French; and the stuff 
of his speech, when looked at a little 
curiously, is seen to be in large part 
fustian. | 
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Has Bolshevism Killed 
~ Socialism ? 


T the time when this Review was 
founded, just two years ago, and 
for some time after that, many people 
in this country were deeply concerned 
over the apparent imminence of a 
crucial struggle for the preservation 
of the existing order of society. Even 
so recently as last spring, when the 
Presidential campaign was beginning 
to loom on the horizon, one of the 
foremost of Republican newspapers 
solemnly declared that the real issue 
in that campaign was going to be the 
maintenance or the abolition of the 
institution of private property. Of 
course the editor had no idea that 
anything like that issue would be 
actually formulated in terms; but he 
did mean that there would be so clear 
a difference of attitude between the 
parties as to make the feeling of the 
voters on the rights of private prop- 
erty the really determining factor. 
And he urged the launching of an ag- 
gressive campaign of education on 
the subject. 

So far from this forecast being ful- 
filled, the actual campaign was more 
free from alignment on issues involv- 
ing the struggle between labor and 
capital, between wealth and poverty, 
between economic conservatism and 
economic radicalism, than any Presi- 
dential campaign since Mr. Bryan 
launched his epigram about the cross 
of gold in 1896. Even the mildest of 
radicals got no comfort in the San 
Francisco platform or in the utter- 
ances of Mr. Cox; even the most rig- 
orous of stand-patters could find 
little to object to in them. For the 
first time in a quarter of a century, a 
Presidential election was lost and won 
with almost no regard to deep-seated 
differences on economic issues. 

What had happened, in the course 
of the twelvemonth preceding the 
holding of the Presidential Conven- 
tions, to account for this remarkable 
showing? How was it that neither 
party found it necessary or expedient 
to take serious account of the Social- 
ist drift that had, a little time before, 
seemed so great a factor in the na- 
tional situation? The answer may not 


be altogether simple; but there is no 
difficulty in pointing to the chief 
cause of the alteration, both in the 
apparent and in the real temper of the 
people. We speak of the apparent as 
well as the real temper, because there 
was never any substantial foundation 
for the supposed readiness of the 
American people to welcome, or even 
to toy with, projects of revolutionary 
change. There was a great ferment, 
to be sure; but it was magnified ten- 
fold in the imaginations of those 
who forgot that excitement is vocal 
and tranquillity is silent. The excite- 
ment had its chief origin in the revo- 
lutionary ferment of Europe, and 
above all of Russia; and what had 
happened in the twelvemonth was 
the steady unfolding of the frightful 
spectacle of ruin, despotism and mis- 
ery in Russia, the swift collapse of 
the Bolshevist experiment in Hun- 
gary, the fiasco of Spartacism in 
Germany. Of those who had been 
drawn into sympathy with Commun- 
ism in the first flush of the excite- 
ment, a large proportion were con- 
verted back to something like com- 
mon sense; many who had merely 
kept an “open mind” firmly shut their 
minds against at least that particular 
brand of folly ; and most of the people 
who had remained conservative be- 
came, for the moment at least, more 
conservative than ever. In ignoring 
the whole thing, the two big Conven- 
tions simply reflected the immediate 
tone of public feeling. 

But no error could be more com- 
plete, and none more mischievous in 
its ultimate consequences, than that 
of imagining that the present state 
of mind, or apparent state of mind, 
of the public is going to be perma- 
nent. The trend towards Socialism 
did not begin with the Russian revo- 
lution, nor even with the Great War. 
It is a world-wide phenomenon, and 
our own country, though at a slower 
pace than most, has been taking part 
in it for many years. It was quick- 
ened into a feverish activity by the 
great upheavals in Europe and by the 
profound dislocation of economic re- 
lations here at home; but it was going 
on independently of these things, and 
will continue to go on after these 
things are forgotten. It requires but 


little knowledge of human nature to 
foresee that, half a dozen years from 
now, the memory of Bolshevist hor- 
rors will have faded out of men’s 
minds, or at least will have little in- 
fluence on their thoughts or actions. 
The stimulus that was given to So- 
cialist sentiment by European revolu- 
tion, and the check that was imposed 
upon it by the object-lesson of Rus- 
sian horrors, will be alike mere mat- 
ters of history. But the thing itself 
we shall have with us, and there is 
every reason to believe that it will 
be with us in more and more sub- 
stantial shape as the years go by. 
To anyone who has given serious 
attention to the developments of the 
past decade or two, these truths will 
need no corroboration. But the great 
majority of even our thoughtful busi- 
ness men are prone to dismiss all 
thoughts of the kind as soon as the 
apparent pressure of immediate dan- 
ger is removed. It is well, therefore, 
to call attention to evidence of what 
is going on in countries most akin 
to our own, as a suggestion of what 
is likely to take place here in no dis- 
tant future. Of the revolutionary 
spirit manifested by a large section of 
the British Labor Party, the news- 
papers keep us amply informed; but 
of the more slow-moving currents 
which are reshaping England’s eco- 
nomic and political order we hear 
little, for the very reason that they 
are steady and quiet, instead of being 
fitful and spectacular. True to its 
name, the Fabian Society has, by slow 
degrees but with a cumulative efficacy 
which is now evident to all, familiar- 
ized the British public, both by po- 
litical achievement and by systematic 
teaching, with the idea of a type of 
State Socialism which, though far re- 
moved from Marxism or Com- 
munism, involves the abandonment of 
the essentials of the existing eco- 
nomic order. The May number of 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
published by Harvard University, 
contains a discussion, by A. N. Hol- 
combe, of the ‘Constitution of the 
Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain,” as set forth in a recent 
book under that title by Sidney Webb 
—the founder and leader of the Fa- 
bian Society—and his wife, Beatrice 
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Potter Webb. The Webbs’ plan is 
predicated on the assumption that 
“the capitalist system” has broken 
down, and they are addressing an 
audience that is ready to accept it; 
whereupon Mr. Holcombe remarks: 


The suggestion that capitalism has actually 
collapsed or is on the verge of doing so in 
Great Britain will shock the American not con- 
versant with the trend of events in the “tight 
little island.” Capitalism seems so firmly in the 
saddle in this country, and the results of its 
violent overthrow in such distant lands as 
Russia have been represented to be so terrible, 
that he [the American] can not imagine sober- 
minded Englishmen talking so calmly of its 
impending collapse. 


What many ‘“sober-minded Eng- 
lishmen” are talking about so‘calmly, 
sober-minded Americans are, aS a 
rule, for the present either ignoring 
or regarding as impossible; but there 
is among us to-day a large contingent 
of able and aggressive advocates of 
just such undermining of ‘“‘capital- 
ism” as is represented by the work 
of Sidney Webb, and nobody knows 
how large a following they may ac- 
quire in the near future. 

This movement has for a consid- 
erable part of its stock-in-trade the 
persistent use of the catchword “cap- 
italism.” It is a question-begging 
epithet. It is certainly intended to 
imply, and very often it is expressly 
declared to signify, a political domi- 
nation which is not in the least a 
necessary accompaniment of the eco- 
nomic order to which the term is so 
glibly applied. How easily and how 
rapidly, in a democracy like ours, 
wrongful capitalistic power can be re- 
duced to impotence without destroy- 
ing the vital parts of a régime of in- 
dividual enterprise, the history of the 
last twenty years in this country has 
abundantly shown. But under the 
guise of an attack on a largely myth- 
ical “capitalism” there is going on a 
steady undermining of those prin- 
ciples and sentiments on which the 
whole system of individualism and 
self-dependence is built. . If the proc- 
ess is not to culminate in the destruc- 
tion of that system, it must be cour- 
ageously, intelligently, and steadily 
opposed. To let it get all the head it 
will until such time as it threatens to 
issue in some immediate cataclysm 
would be like waiting until the waters 
are ready to engulf us before we be- 
gin to build a dam against a flood. 
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Pity the Poor 


Historian 


“TAUTURE historians,’ the main 
reliance of the embarrassed of 
any generation, are sure to have their 
hands full, what with trying to please 
at least on faction in the battle for 
the League of Nations. Thus the 
editor of the Independent, a convinced 
spokesman of the League-at-any-price 
group, has recently been saying 
things. He referred to the “partisan 
provincialism” of those who opposed 
America’s entering the League, and 
was confident that “the question of 
the League will not be settled in the 
United States until it is settled right.” 
What was meant by “right”? comes 
out in another utterance. “If,” said 
he, “it turns out that the Harding 
association is substantially the Wilson 
league, only under another name, we 
can have no lasting quarrel with the 
President and the Republican domi- 
nant faction in the Senate, even 
though it is pretty picayune business, 
to say the least, for grown men to 
keep the world on the brink of revo- 
lution, famine and pestilence in order 
to save the faces of party politicians 
who can not otherwise get out of the 
holes they have dug for themselves.” 
What, it may be asked, will the 
future historian do with such views? 
It is to save him the trouble of under- 
taking elaborate researches into the 
realms of error which they summon 
up, and thus to lighten his over- 
worked hours, that we make some 
plain statements: No one, unless 
under the stress of strong feel- 
ing, supposes that Mr. Harding’s 
association will be “substantially the 
Wilson league”. The difference be- 
tween entering the League with Ar- 
ticle X untouched and entering it 
with Article X the dead thing it now 
is, is So gross and palpable that even a 
college graduate would not be asked 
by Mr. Edison to point it out. We 
conceive that we shall have done a 
real service if by this statement of an 
obvious truth we shall have prevented 
some future historian from entering 
upon so vain a labor as trying to show 
that Article X was without substance. 
Mr. Wilson’s testimony to the con- 
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trary he would note, but might con- 
sider prejudiced as coming from the 
indulgent father of that Article. 

The Independent’s editor rakes up 
the old charge of “provincialism” and 
lays it at the door of all opponents 
of the League. To do this, we submit, 
is to bequeath to future historians 
merely a wild-goose chase. It is to 
ignore a group of sturdy citizens 
quite outside of politics (of whom 
Mr. George Wharton Pepper is an 
outstanding example) that were urg- 
ing our Government to go to the res- 
cue of stricken Europe as early as 
1915 or 1916. Was that outspoken 
action on their part an indication 
of provincialism? To ask the question 
is to answer it for all time. The 
future historian will no doubt thank 
us for having asked it. 

What the future historian will 
make of the election of 1920 is a con- 
sideration which must pique many an 
inquisitive mind to-day. We con- 
tribute, however, one conclusion 
which, if he will start with it in- 
stead of giving heed to the words of 
the aforementioned editor, will add 
at least a year to his holidays—the 
election did overwhelmingly repudi- 
ate Mr. Wilson’s plan to push through 
the unmodified League. To infer the — 
contrary is to reason in such a loose 
way as to make the “‘irreconcilables’ ” 
reading of the election returns seem 
highly respectable. 7 

We have ventured to tell the future 
historian three simple facts. Would — 
that, in exchange, he might cut the © 
tangle of to-day and clearly mark out 
the nation’s present duty. But ours 
must be the forward vision and his ~ 
the hindsight; and we foresee that the 
Administration at Washington, while 
emphasizing ‘‘America first,’”’ will not 
be so self-contained as to suppose that 
a powerful and rich nation like this 
can in the future go its own way and — 
not share in some active fashion the 
responsibilities of a troubled world. — 
What form that codperation is to 
take is really not so important, 
champions of Mr. Wilson’s League to 
the contrary notwithstanding, as the 
assurance that America will never 
again try to be neutral, even unto its 
thought, in circumstances which cry 
aloud for prompt dealing. 
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The Universal Igno- 
ramus 


R. EDISON is by no means so 

sweeping in his condemnation 
of the quality of a college education 
as two professors who have recently 
unburdened themselves in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. One of them had sub- 
jected his students to just such a 
“questionnaire” as Mr. Edison’s and 
had discovered, to his dismay, that 
four per cent. of those examined 
thought, or allowed themselves to be 
betrayed into saying that they 
thought, Leghorns were cows; six per 
cent. didn’t know what an artichoke 
is, the same number thought it might 
be a fish, half as many a lizard, and 
at least onea snake; and soon through 
geography, history, and literature. 
‘Then comes another professor to ex- 
plain why college students are igno- 
rant: because college professors are 
ignorant. And why are college pro- 
fessors:ignorant? Because they study 
for a Ph.D. degree. 

From the two professors something 
rather better than these conclusions 
might reasonably have been expected. 
As for Mr. Edison, he is the victim 
of a publicity which doubtless amuses 
him and which probably leads to some 
very foolish conclusions all the rest 
of the good people whom it does not 
amuse. But his questions do not 
prove Mr. Edison a fool. They are 
perfectly good questions in them- 
selves. All of them are worth know- 
ing, if one happens to have any use 
‘for that sort of knowledge, and a good 
many of them are worth knowing 
anyway. Any male five-wits of high 
school age or more—one can never be 
sure just what women know in these 
matters—probably knows something 
‘intelligent, whatever his examination 
answers may seem to indicate, about 
something like half of the questions. 
No two would be intelligent on pre- 
cisely the same points. A high-school 
boy would be sure to know the veloc- 
ity of light and sound; an older man 
might have forgotten the precise fig- 
ures, but he might conceivably have 
heard a man from Danbury hold forth 
in the smoking-compartment on the 
manufacture of hats. A grammar- 


school boy would know the capital of 
Alabama, and so would an Alabaman 
or a traveling salesman who “cov- 
ered” that territory. The man who 
knew something about Plutarch, Dan- 
ton, and Solon might be a little vague 
about benzol and sulphuric acid, and 
vice versa. There is no reason to 
suppose that in this kind of test a 
college graduate would do one bit bet- 
ter than a high-school boy, or a col- 
lege professor than either. Probably 
the self-educated business man of ex- 
perience or the lawyer of wide and 
varied practice would be the best man 
for your money. 

The whole prosperity of a test of 
this sort depends on what you do with 
the answers when you get them. If 
you conclude, because college men 
come off no better, or even in some 
respects worse, than others, that a col- 
lege education is no good, you are 
at once guilty of a piece of false rea- 
soning which is worse than any fran- 
tic confusion as to matters of fact 
which the poor candidates themselves 
may have displayed. The Crown 
Prince concluded that America did 
not know what it was fighting for be- 
cause a doughboy told him he thought 
Alsace-Lorraine, for which he was 
prepared to lay down his life, was a 
big lake. Mr. Edison does not seem 
to have drawn any such large and 
false conclusion as to the value of a 
college education; he merely ex- 
pressed surprise that college students 
failed to do better than they did. No 
one who had any considerable famil- 
iarity with colleges would feel such 
surprise. What colleges ought to 
teach and what they do teach are 
questions apart. Certainly the kind 
of information which Mr. Edison 
asks for plays a very small part in 
any college course. 

Mr. Edison, naturally, is not in 
search of information about the mak- 
ing of glass or the author of ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,” he is in search of in- 
formation about the candidate; and 
up to a certain point one set of ques- 
tions is about as good as another to 
discover whether a young man stands 
in normal relation to what is in the 
world. It is as instructive to see 
how a man handles his ignorance as 
how he handles his knowledge; per- 


haps more so, since life consists in 
meeting situations of which the 
wisest is largely ignorant. A college 
student who during the war would 
confess that he had never heard of 
Gallipoli could hardly be regarded as 
a normally alert person; certainly it 
could not be argued that he was much 
interested in the war. But there are 
plenty of persons of Horatian totality 
and rotundness who are not inter- 
ested in knowing where we get shel- 
lac or borax. Indeed, they do know 
where to get them whenever they 
should happen to want them, and no 
course of college study would extend 
their interest or their knowledge on 
these heads by a single grain. 

It is safe to assume that Mr. Edi- 
son knows the kind of man he wants, 
and by .methods peculiarly his own 
he probably gets the kind of man he 
wants in numbers sufficient for his 
purposes. Nobody is really hurt by 
these methods except the men who 
fail to pass, some of whom may quite 
rightly feel that they are every bit 
as good men for the job as the men 
who, by some means or other, have 
passed. Possibly there is another 
group who derive some harm from 
the publicity given to the questions— 
the good souls who, quite persuaded 
that Edison’s is the greatest mind 
since Shakespeare, conclude that 
something better than a college edu- 
cation can be had by thumbing a 
handy volume entitled ‘‘Ten Thou- 
sand Questions Which No Other Fel- 
low Can Answer.” 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
May 14.] 


SPRING: We would fain forget what 
the Boche intends and what the Russ, 
and devote ourselves entirely to welcom- 
ing the spring. How lovely must spring 
have been in the dingles and on the 
wooded hills of Manhattan a hundred 
years ago; of a delicacy and chaste 
beauty! The best that spring in Man- 
hattan can do for us now is to revive 
memories of other springs in other spots 
undefaced by man. Pent, as we are, in 
sad Manhattan, we would babble of 


green fields a little, dear reader; and we’ 


ask a sympathetic ear. As we stood out- 
side the locked gate of Gramercy Park 
this morning and gazed wistfully 
through the rails at the fresh verdure, 
we fell a-dreaming and were back at the 
ancestral home of our friend Chang Hua 
near Ch‘ang-an in Shen-si, in a pretty 
ring-time of long ago. A glorious house 
with high gates and wide-spreading 
grounds. Gilded fishes hang from the blue 
gables; carved coursers as life-like as 
those of Han Kan run round the red 
pillars. The western wind has been 
blowing a few days and the first leaves 
fly from the boughs. The last icicle is 
breaking into splinters of jade; through 
shallow ditches the floods are clearing 
away; the tea plant is thrusting forth its 
sprouts; everything is full of gladness. 
We are a slug-a-bed, the sun having 
risen; our thoughts are wandering, half 
dream, half winnowed memory, through 
spring woods. Suddenly an early oriole 
sings on the roof of the house. Our 
soul turns minstrel, and for the nonce 
we become of the fellowship of Spring 
Poets; Cercamon and the poet of Nic- 
olette, Nashe and Blake, Rinaldo d’Aquino 
and Li Po. 

Each has his own most cherished 
memory of spring; the above is ours. 
Or rather, it is part memory; part the 
effect of glancing again at Arthur 
Waley’s translations of Chinese poems, 
which we recommend for spring reading 
to those in city pent. 


GERMANY: Dante says that’ poetry 
should .be ‘‘both music and persuasion.” 
Our opinion of Mr. Lloyd George as a 
financier is unprintable; but we must 
admit that his financial oratory is poetry 
of the highest order. Mr. Lloyd George 
undertook the other day to dilucidate the 
London programme for the behoof of 
the Commons. We would no more think 
of considering curiously the financial 
section of that speech than we would of 
examining a rose under a microscope to 
discover the secret of its charm; or of 
asking details of Sophonisba’s very sat- 
isfactory toilette; or of unswathing a 


mummy or biting a strawberry. We are 
not surprised that Mr. George’s poetry 
came over all opposition. Even Mr. 


Clynes found the new terms “fair and 


reasonable.” Even Mr. Asquith forgot 
his rancor and applauded. And even 
Mr. Keynes. (who must have heard the 
speech) almost says that the London pro- 
gramme is O. K. and that Germany 
should be content. 

Well, the ultimatum was accepted. The 
new cabinet, headed by Dr. Wirth the 
Centrist, is assured only of the support 
of the Centrists and the Majority So- 
cialists; i. e., less than a majority of 
the Reichstag. It includes no Na- 
tionalist nor People’s Party representa- 
tives. It remains to be seen whether 
it will be fatally obstructed by the 
parties of the Right. The press organs 
of these parties have been indulging in 
abusive and contemptuous criticism; 
Hohenzollern flowers of sweet discourse; 
such as: “The ultimatum is only a scrap 
of paper.” Perhaps the cabinet, some- 
what reconstructed, will be able to win 
the doubtful suffrages of Democrats and 
Independent Socialists; and so stand. At 
best, however, it will have hard sledding. 
The problems holding chief threat for 
the immediate future are those of dis- 
armament and Upper Silesia. What 
effect would a Supreme Council decision 
giving the greater part of the Upper 
Silesian mining and industrial region to 
Poland have on the London programme? 
If the decision should favor Poland, the 
arguments would’ be © strengthened 
against disarming the illicit formations: 
Poland being armed, its government be- 
ing in a phase of experiment, the Polish 
people seething with wrath. However 
looked at, these problems are dubious 
and forbidding. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in his speech to the 
Commons on the Upper Silesian situa- 
tion, while making a fine flourish of 
magnanimity and desire for fair play, 
insults the Poles, flouts the French, and 
incites the Germans to invade Upper 
Silesia. Very properly the French are 
highly indignant. It is quite true that, 
if the Allies can’t or won’t protect Ger- 
man lives and property in Upper Silesia, 
the German Government. should be per- 
mitted to do so. But there should be 
no occasion for stating the latter alterna- 
tive. It is up to the Allies to oust Kor- 
fanty. The French have, as usual, done 


their part; they have 10,000 troops in 


Upper Silesia. The Italians have 3,000; 
the British none. Let the British send 
10,000 troops and the Italians 7,000; that 
is the proper solution. Mr. George has 
taken “Liberal” bhang and has run 
amuck. He imperils the peace of Europe. 
We would be generous. Mr. George can 
not be well. He needs a rest. 


Mr. Bal- 


four or some other who has some control 
of his tongue should relieve him. 
[We have just seen an “extra.’—‘British © 
rush troops to Upper Silesia.’ Ha! The solu- 
tion. ] 4 


GREAT BRITAIN: The miners’ 
strike continues. Will or will not the 
Railwaymen and Transport Workers 
strike in sympathy? That possibility 
again looms hideous. 

Sir Alfred Tristram Lawrence, who 
succeeds Lord Reading as Lord Chief 
Justice, is a lusty juvenal of 78 winters. 
He still shoots and golfs with enthu- 
siasm. Like Clemenceau, he gives the 
lie to Shakespeare’s madrigal. 

One hears of an army of Anglican ~ 
preaching friars going about the coun- 
try, exhorting at city exchanges, street 
corners, village greens. ‘Human nature 
changeth not,” saith the philosopher and 


the cynic. The same human needs or 
whimperings; the same methods of 
solace. 


CHINA: The number of those threat- 
ened with starvation in China has been 
reduced from fifteen millions to five mil- 
lions, thanks largely to American con- 
tributions of some 544 million dollars. 
A drive for 34% more millions was re- 
cently made, of which we have not heard 
the result. Fine—this American charity. 
But after all we can not help wishing the ~ 
thing might have been done in the grand 
style. If only we might have seen our 
way to dropping one battleship from our 
building programme, and had applied the 
$40,000,000 or so thus saved to prompt 
relief for the five stricken provinces and 
to building of roads against another 
similar catastrophe, that would have been — 
a performance worthy of our Republic. — 
One rejoices to hear that the spring rain- — 
fall has been plentiful over the greater — 
part of the famine area. In Chi-li the — 
drought persists. q 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERI- — 
CA: “Fruits from South Africa the: — 
latest novelty in the New York market;” 
so runs the headline. 
a sigh; and, with more justification than 
Cesar had, fall into Cesar’s Alpine 
mood. Everything that holds a challenge 
has been done. Almost. Mt. Everest — 
is still to be scaled; and another effort 
will soon be made. We wish we might 
be of that party. Sir Thomas Browne’s. 
“Africas and untraveled parts of specu- 
lation” smit our youthful imagination; 
it does so no longer, the glamour has 
gone out of it. The glamour is gone: 
out of everything. A Volsteadized and 
Freudized world is moving with in- — 
credible speed towards the region of the — 
millennium. 

HENRY W. BUNN. 


Whereat we heave: — 
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The British Coal Strike 


T the moment it looks as if some 
definite steps toward the settlement 
of the British coal strike may be taken 
this week. Reports from reliable sources 
in England indicate that the miners are 
ready to lower their demands many 
notches, and if their leaders can obtain 
from the owners and the Government a 
proposal which, even by a stretch of the 
imagination, will appear to save their 
faces, it will be accepted. 

The strike has well nigh ruined the 
Miners’ Federation as far as finances are 
concerned, and the decision of the rail- 
way men and transport workers to stick 
to their jobs, coupled with the firm at- 
titude of the Government, has dashed 
all hope of success. The miners expected 
that their chestnuts would be pulled out 
of the fire by the other two branches of 
the Triple Alliance. But leaders of the 
type of J. H. Thomas are given to think- 
ing twice before becoming parties to a 
general tie-up of their country’s industrv. 
The abuse which has been heaped upon 
Thomas and Williams is in itself an in- 
dication that the miners realize the im- 
possibility of winning their points. It 
is the language of baffled rage. They 
know, too, that the patience of both Gov- 
ernment and public is worn thin.. They 
are not blind to the facts that coal can 
be imported and that, despite the refusal 
of sympathetic unionists to handle it, 
enough volunteers can be found to see 
that it reaches the consumer. Much 
foreign coal is actually going into Eng- 
land to-day, but it is only a drop in the 
bucket in comparison with the quantity 
which could be imported if the Govern- 
ment becomes convinced that the miners 
intend to fight to the end. 

The coal strike is unpopular in Eng- 
land. Not entirely because of the vast 
inconvenience and annoyance it causes, 
and certainly not because the public does 
not believe in fair play. A strike on a 
straight wage issue always gains a good 
measure of sympathy from the British 
public. There is no desire to see any 
section of labor exploited. But there is 
in the mind of the average intelligent 
Briton an idea that political matters and 
questions of Government policy should be 
settled by the voters, through their par- 
liamentary representatives. He clings 
to that idea with a stubborn tenacity and, 
whatever else he will tolerate, he will 
not put up with arbitrary dictation on 
the part of a small section. 

Mr. Thomas is fully aware of this. He 
is a far-sighted leader and a sincere ex- 
ponent of parliamentary methods for 
strengthening the power of labor in the 
Government. It was by the use of such 
methods that he succeeded in establish- 
. ing his union in the position it occupies 
to-day. The “direct action’ idea, so dear 


to the hearts of a large percentage of 
British miners, was imported from 
Soviet Russia. Its merits were ex- 
pounded throughout the mining districts 
by paid agents of Lenin and by such 
others as they could influence. Russian 
money was used and is being used to- 
day for the purpose of keeping it alive. 
And the mining industry is concentrated 
upon for the reason that it is the funda- 
mental basis of British prosperity. 
Lenin strikes at the roots. The fallacy 
of the “direct action’ idea can be seen 
best in the contrast between the status 
of the railway union, which has pros- 
pered by adherence to regular methods, 
and that of the miners which, through 
its radicalism, has delivered a powerful 
blow to the whole of British labor. 
Another cause of the radical inclina- 
tions of the miners was confidence in 
their power, engendered by their posi- 
tion during the war. They came out of 
the war bloated with their own im- 
portance. They had been protected from 
military service, as it was not until 1918 
that any number of them were called to 
the colors, and even then they grumbled 
loudly about it. They averaged in pay 
far more than the executive staffs of the 
mines and a vastly higher wage than 


-any other class of manual workers in the 


Kingdom. They had the benefits of cheap 
rent and received free coal—no mean 
item. Fifty or sixty dollars a week was 
a common figure among them. This 
never would have been possible had it 
not been for the Government control 
and subsidy. And the output per man 
was about one third of that of the Ameri- 
can miner. That, of course, was partly 
due to the lack of modern machinery and 
the fact that they are compelled to work 
smaller veins. But these things are far 
from offsetting the huge discrepancy in 
output. Having more money than they 
ever had dreamed of earning, they 
naturally felt inclined to take time off 
in which to spend it. And that was 
done to an alarming extent, even in some 
of the most critical periods of the war. 

In the spring of 1918, the situation 
was as follows: the great German drive 
was on. Military transportation was 
taxed to its utmost. The British public 
was suffering from cold. Coal was 
strictly rationed. For each fire the 
householder was allowed one ewt. of coal 
per week—an impossible quantity if 
warmth is the object. Yet in the coal- 
fields of Scotland, Wales, and Nor- 
thumberland, hundreds of miners were 
working only four or five days a week. 
In Northumberland, when the shortage 
was most acute, all the miners took a 
full week off, using what is known as 
“‘race-week” for a pretext. There were 
no races, and the only results of the holi- 


day were the crowding of Newcastle 
streets with idlers and the jamming of 
bars, picture houses, and shops. Piano 
salesmen waxed wealthy, whippet racing 
flourished, and the best of everything 
was not good enough for the careless 
spenders. They did as they liked, be- 
cause they knew that they had the coun- 
try at their mercy, while national energy 
was devoted with all its intensity to beat- 
ing Germany. The idea that the same 
condition still exists unfortunately 
lingers among them. They find it hard 
to realize that a Government which engi- 
neered the victory over the Kaiser is 
capable of deciding the future of the 
coal industry. 


Since the war ended the miners have 
shown no disposition to put their backs 
into their jobs. They hang to the idea 
of nationalization and wage pools be- 
cause it means state control. They are 
not willing to accept any reduction of 
wages, however much the prices of com- 
modities may drop. They know that, - 
without the Government subsidy, the 
owners can not meet their demands, The 
spirit in which many sections of Ameri- 
can labor have accepted reductions does 
not exist in England. Before the war, 
75 per cent of the tonnage leaving Eng- 
lish ports was coal. The output of the 
mines in 1913 was 287,400,000 tons; in 
1920 it was 228,800,000 tons— a decrease 
of almost 60,000,000 tons. In 1920 the 
quantity exported was 25,000,000 tons, 
which, owing to the decreased output, is 
the lowest figure touched this century. 
For two years ships have been leaving 
English ports in ballast because the 75 
per cent of space once filled with coal 
holds no cargo, since there are no manu- 
factured goods to make up the deficiency. 
England has to import manufactured 
goods while her workmen are idle. Not 
only that, she has to import coal. The 
old absurdity about “carrying coals to 


Newcastle” has become a fact. 


Ten years ago American coal was un- 
known in Europe. But from 15,000,000 
tons exported from the United States 
seven years ago, the figure has risen to 
more than 30,000,000 tons in 1920. And 
to-day the English mines employ more 
men than ever—1,204,300 in all. Aside 
from the loss to British industry because 
of the strike, an idea of the extent of 
the disaster may be gathered from the . 
loss of wages to the miners themselves. 
This figure stands between 22,000,000 
and 25,000,000 pounds sterling per 
month. 

Doubtless some injustices as regards 
wages exist in the mining industry, but 
these never will be remedied so long as 
the negotiations to that end carry a po- 
litical or semi-political rider. A straight 
case of pay will be sure of a fair hearing 
and a reasonable adjustment but—the 
British public can be pushed just so far. 

GORDON STILES 
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False Testers of the News 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I 


IRCUMSTANCES prevented me at 
the time from giving more than a 
glance at a certain famous publication 
which appeared last summer. This was 
a supplement to the New Republic of 
August 4, entitled “A Test of the News,” 
prepared by Walter Lippmann and 
Charles Merz. Recently, however, I have 
been looking it over with some care. 
Not without a strong protest will I see 
this production pass into oblivion. I wish 
that it could be widely read and atten- 
tively studied. It will, I think, to any 
careful reader give fresh proof of the 
misdirection and inadequacy of so much 
of the current criticism of the capitalist 
press. By revealing its own futility it 
ought to help toward the building up of a 
constructive and impartial criticism 
. which will judge insurgent journals and 
capitalist journals by equal standards. 

This work purported to be a study of 
the news from and about Russia pub- 
lished in the New York Times from 
March, 1917, to March, 1920, and it was 
offered as “a piece of evidence” on the 
grave question of whether or not news 
is colored or poisoned by the daily press. 
The authors’ verdict was that “in the 
large, the news about Russia is a case 
of seeing not what was, but what men 
wished to see.” This deduction, they 
said, “is more important, in the opinion 
of the authors, than any other.” In a 
supreme crisis a great people “could not 
secure the minimum of necessary in- 
formation on a supremely important 
event.” The lesson to be learned was 
that the fundamental task of the twen- 
tieth century was “the insurance to a 
free people of such a supply of news that 
a free government can be successfully 
administered.” 

Why no previous reply has been made 
to this production I can not understand. 
As an interpretation it is futile. Even 
as'a collection of data its value is ques- 
tionable; for these data, at most places 
where they are closely examined, are 
found to be arranged to fit a foregone 
inference; and these inferences, one of 
which follows each group of citations, 
are usually either unjustified by the facts, 
or disqualified by their triviality, Surely 
it is no discovery that men are prone 
to interpret events in the light of their 
hopes and fears, and that the press, as 
the reporter of the human drama, in- 
evitably reflects this tendency. And yet 
some variant on this ancient common- 
place appears over and over again as a 
clever deduction. 

That the defendant in this case is the 
New York Times does not concern me. 
With equal unconcern I should deal with 
the matter were the defender the Los 


Angeles Times or the Washington Post. 
It is hardly likely that with my views on 
social ultimates I could enteftain toward 
the New York Times any overtender re- 
gard. If here or elsewhere I may reply 
to strictures leveled at that reactionary 
journal by Mr. Lippmann or Mr. Sin- 
clair, the major explanation is to be 
found in the fact that I am skeptical of 
Mr. Lippmann’s generalizations and dis- 
trustful of Mr. Sinclair’s facts. 

The methods by which this case is 
built up may be illustrated by several 
typical examples. On page 4 is a portion 
of a dispatch from London, published in 
the Times of March 16, 1917, which as- 
serts that “the revolution simply means 


[italics by the authors] that the Ger-. 


man sympathizers within the Russian 
Government have been overthrown, and 
that no chance remains for a separate 
peace being secretly arranged with Ger- 
many.” This, say the authors, “was the 
official public British theory.” In the 
same issue of the Times Bonar Law is 
quoted in a London dispatch as saying 
that “the revolution was due to Russia’s 
purpose to fight the war out;’” while 
Leon Trotsky, then in New York City, 
is represented in an interview as declar- 
ing that the “cause of the revolution was 
the unrest of the mass of the people 
who were tired of war” and who wished 
“to stop fighting.’ Bonar Law was 


printed conspicuously, Trotsky “ob- 
scurely.” 
What then? Evidently, because, “by 


the ultimate test of battle,” Trotsky was 
afterward proved right and Bonar Law 
wrong, the Times misled its readers. It 
should have known enough to credit the 
obscure Trotsky and to discredit the 
highly placed and presumably well-in- 
formed Bonar Law. Apparently it 
should have put Trotsky on the first page 
and Bonar Law “at the foot of the fifth 
column of the fourth.” Bonar Law’s 
declaration was “not a statement of fact, 
but the expression of a wish.” Trotsky’s, 
on the other hand, was a statement of 
fact. Might not at least a half-wish have 
entered into it? We are not told; the 
important thing, we are reminded, is 
the confirmation of the statement by 
time. ‘Which interpretation was em- 
phasized,” ask the authors, ‘‘and given 
the authority of the editors? The of- 
ficial and the optimistic, of course, 
against the obscure and the unpleasant.” 

It will readily be seen that consider- 
able degree of foresight is demanded of 
editors of the news journals. One 
wonders by just what tests even the 
most conscientious editor could have sat- 
isfied himself on the evening of March 
15, 1917, that an unknown Russian 


refugee in New York City was likely to 
prove more nearly correct on this matter 
than Bonar Law. Whatever the possible 
tests, they were unknown (or at least un- 
practised) in the office of the New Re- 
public, for in the issue of that periodical 
for March 24 (p. 214) one finds the fol- 
lowing positive editorial declaration: 


Liberal Russia is likely to develop vastly 
greater force in its present struggle with Ger- 
many than autocratic Russia, even acting in 
good faith, was capable of . .. The fight 
against Germany is therefore an integral part 
of the fight for internal freedom. 

So Russia, according to the New Re- 
public, would and must fight. Evidently 
the translation of a wish into a statement 
of assumed fact is no difficult matter for 
even an insurgent editor. Evidently also 
the lack of an accurate foresight pre- 
vailed in more offices than one. A month 
later the New Republic was still in the 
same mood, with the same information 
and the same outlook. 
April 21, in an editorial paragraph, it 
expressed itself as follows: 

We refuse to credit the rumors that the Rus- 

sian revolution is considering a separate peace 
with the German Empire, because a separate 
peace would mean that the revolution had com- 
mitted suicide. 
If, therefore, the Times and the other 
news journals misled their readers, so 
did the New Republic its own. The 
Times, it is to be said, stands consider- 
ably better in the matter than its censor; 
for at least it printed, even if “ob- 
scurely,” Trotsky’s statement; while to 
the New Republic (unless I have missed 
something in its files) Trotsky was a 
wholly worthless quantity. The “obscure 
and the unpleasant” interpretation was 
far less welcome in the office of the New 
Republic than it was in the office of the 
Times. 

Equally absurd, and even more pre-. 
tentious, is the authors’ treatment of the 
information printed at the time regard- | 
ing the November revolution. On No- 
vember 9, 1917, it appears, the Times 
published a six-column headline with 
these words: “Revolutionists Seize 
Petrograd; Kerensky Flees—Pledge is 
Given to Seek ‘An Immediate Peace’.” 
Sagely and severely the authors offer this 
comment: 


The reader who had ignored the State De- 
partment and the Russian Embassy for the six 
weeks preceding, and had read the news dis- 
patches from Russia, had no reason to be sur- 
prised. The reader who had trusted official 
pronouncements was misled. 

Doubtless many persons have been duly 
impressed by the lofty air of after-the- 
event wisdom which characterizes this 
passage. Its major meaning is clear 
enough—that is, that certain highly 
gifted and perspicacious persons knew 
at the time, from their supernormal 
ability to sort’ out the true from the 
false, exactly what was going to happen. 
But it embodies several minor meanings 


In its issue of ~— 
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not so clear. Is there any implication 
that the Times did not print both series 
of dispatches? Evidently not. The 
criticism would thus seem to be aimed 
not so much at a certain news journal as 
at the State Department and the Rus- 
sian Embassy. But this matter need not 
be pressed. To show that readers at the 
time either ought not to have been mis- 


led, or could not help being misled (I. 


am uncertain which), sundry headlines 
and brief excerpts from dispatches are 
given. One can not say, after a close 
look at them, that they prove anything in 
particular. The average well-informed 
reader who will for a moment put him- 
self back to that perilous time will re- 
member a state of hope for the best 
mingled with a fear that anything might 
happen. The news was various, confus- 
ing, often contradictory. The reader 
could get from it pretty much anything 
he wished. But that one series of dis- 
patches, intrinsically so convincing as to 
compel acceptance from the wise, pointed 
unerringly to a Bolshevik victory, while 
another series, predicting the continu- 
ance of the Kerensky régime, were in- 
trinsically doubtful—all that is pure 
fiction. There is not the slightest war- 
rant for the authors’ statement. 

Its absurdity they could easily have 
discovered by turning back to the files 
of the New Republic for October and 
November of that year. For if the 
Times and the other news journals were 
misleading their readers, so also, and in 
a far more mischievous way, were the 
editors of this oracle of omniscience. The 
news journals at least printed all sides; 
the New Republic printed one side only. 
There was no indication whatever in its 
columns of the impending Bolshevik 
usurpation; there was, toward the end, 
some hesitancy about predicting 
Kerensky’s survival, but on the point of 
the impossibility of a separate peace 
there was, as there had been in March 
and April, dogma certitude. In an 
editorial in the issue of November 17 
(p. 57) the editors modestly declined to 
predict how the pending struggle would 
end. They had evidently not read the 
‘news dispatches from Russia,’ which 
three years later two of them found so 
convincing; or, having read these dis- 
patches, they had, to a far greater de- 
gree than had the editors of the news 
journals, suppressed and ignored them. 
But on certain questions they had the 
authentic truth, the ‘‘inside dope,’ and 
on these they proceeded to expatiate and 
to lay down definitive decisions. One 
may pick out, for instance, from the 
series of ultimate pronouncements em- 
bodied in this editorial, thesis 6, which 
reads as follows: 

No Russian revolutionary party, whether 
maximalist or minimalist, will make a separate 
peace with the existing German government, 


in spite of the fact that the salvation of the 
republic may depend upon an early peace. 


Let us then turn to the number for 
November 24 (pp. 82-83). Here again 
there is a dismal failure to discover in 
the “news dispatches from Russia’ the 
revelation which was so obvious three 
years later. Most of the Russian news 
is undependable, we learn, and what 
there is spells chaos. Here is a charac- 
teristic passage: 

Little dependable news is coming out of Rus- 

sia, and this little points all in the same direc- 
tion. A situation that gets increasingly com- 
plicated, progressive disorganization in the 
army, a prolonged period of acute disorder tak- 
ing local forms, a good deal of blind massacre 
—this is to be the immediate dark future in 
Russia. 
Presumably the editors of the New Re- 
public had “ignored the State Depart- 
ment and the Russian Embassy and had 
read the news dispatches from Russia,” 
since two of these editors say, three years 
later, that this was the proper and seemly 
thing to have done. 

There are scores of similar examples 
to be found in this production. There is, 
for a further instance, the matter of the 
emphasis given in dispatches and head- 
lines to the Red Peril. This subject, 
say the authors, played but an insig- 
nificant part in the news until after the 
armistice. Then, all at once, it became 
prominent, and was emphasized in the 
effort to promote intervention. It fell 
into a less conspicuous place during the 
Kolchak, Denikin, and Yudenich episodes, 
but again came forth to a dominant place 
during the winter of 1919-20 and the 
following spring. 

Perhaps in no other section of this 
laborious work is the material so flag- 
rantly manipulated to fit a preposterous 
theory. Most of the facts vital to the 
matter—and these include the ordinary 
facts of psychology as well as the un- 
questioned records of events—are —ig- 
nored, and every trivial word and cir- 
cumstance that can furnish a hint toward 
a predetermined inference is employed. 


One would never be led to suppose from — 


these pages that the rule, One supreme 
peril at a time, is an ancient and accepted 
rule not merely with Governments and 
groups, but with individuals. Good or 
ill, wise or unwise, it seems to be hu- 
manity’s way of dealing with its graver 
crises, and seems likely, furthermore, al- 
ways to be. There are brave paladins 
here and there who would take up arms 
against a sea of trouble; and other 
paladins, not so brave, who would merely 
counsel their. followers to do so. But 
these are merely the sports of human- 
kind, which has other and long confirmed 
ways of dealing with its supreme 
dangers. 

Nor could one divine from these pages 
any recognition of the fact that the peril 
on the western front from March 21 to 
July 18, 1918, was in itself a thing of 
such overwhelming import as to ob- 
literate from men’s hearts and minds all 


sense of other perils, whether fabricated 
or real; or that following Chateau- 
Thierry any sense of other perils was 
for the time swallowed up in the tu- 
multuous hope of victory over the Ger- 
man armies. 

Nor could one infer from these pages 
that the subsidence of news about the 
Red Peril during the temporary suc- 
cesses of the generals might bear any- 
thing else than a sinister interpretation. 
Yet certainly, if two and two make four, 
a victorious Kolchak could not but mean 
a minimum of Red Peril, a defeated Kol- 
chak a maximum. One can not but feel 
that this discovery of the waxing and 
waning of the Red Peril is put forth as 
a Sherlockian penetration into the very 
core and heart of things. And yet it 
resolves itself, on a moment’s thought, 
into a painful absurdity. 


Nor could one guess from these pages 
that as a matter of plain historical rec- 
ord the Red Peril, in the sense of a 
known threat to the internal affairs of 
other countries, did not exist until about 
the time of the armistice. That it found 
little or no reflection in the press is true 
enough; but the fact has nothing to do 
with the inference drawn by the authors. 
The Soviet officials had not begun their 
openly avowed efforts at creating a 
worldwide revolution. What they had 
so far done, as, for instance, in Germany 
during the three weeks before the armis- 
tice, was done furtively, and the world 
knew virtually nothing about it. Of 
valid news of an invasive Red Peril there 
was, before November 11, little for the 
Times or any other news journal to sup- 
press. Of valid news after that time 
there was an increasing volume. Rus- 
sian Bolshevism, as the authors of this 
study can not help but know, was an ‘m- 
portant factor in all the German disor- 
ders throughout the winter of 1918-19. 


There is a distinction to be kept in 
mind between, on the one hand, a po- 
tential Red Peril, acting by the force of 
example on the revolutionary elements of 
other countries, and on the other hand, 
an actual and observable Red Peril, 
fomented and financed by the Bolshevik 
leaders. To the former no one not a pro- 
Bolshevik could at any time after No- 
vember, 1917, have been wholly blind. 
Of the sense of this sort of Red Peril 
the contemporary press bears many 
evidences. The March-July peril on the 
western front overshadowed it and re- 
duced it to insignificance; and the grow- 
ing optimism of the following days gave 
it small chance to reassert itself. But 
at an earlier period—that is, within a 
comparatively short time after the Bol- 
shevik usurpation—this particular sort 
of Red Peril recorded itself in unmis- 
takable terms; and the authors, if they 
have not found it, have too hastily 
searched their files. 

W. J. GHENT 
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Madame Curie and 


Others 


N the words of (Apocryphal) Holy 

Writ, “Let us now praise famous 
men.” Inasmuch as women are a kind 
of men, we will take the liberty of prais- 
ing famous women. I might begin, “A 
is for Aspasia,” but as a result of the 
researches of Wilamowitz-Méllendorf 
(until recently regarded as magnum et 
venerabile nomen) some might object 
that the lady should be considered 
rather infamous than famous. If we 
should say “B is for Queen Bess,” we 
might run against the difficulty voiced 
by the gentleman who said of Shake- 
speare that “he would never have been 
heered on if he hadn’t written them 
plays,” inasmuch as she would probably 
never have been heard of if she had not 
happened to be queen of England. For 
a similar reason I shall not speak of 
Semiramis, the eminent contralto, Zen- 
obia, queen of Palmyra, whose famous 
speech used to be in the Fifth Reader (1 
do not remember who has the mandate 
for Palmyra, unless it is the New York 
Central Railroad), nor Catherine, some- 
times called the Great, of Russia. But 
there is no doubt that “C is for Curie’! 
Madame Curie is now “in our midst,” 
and it is fitting that she should receive 
our attention, from a somewhat broader 
standpoint than that of the usual news- 
paper story. 

It has been variously maintained that 
no woman has been able to do creative 
intellectual work of the first order, at any 
rate in the sense that it could be said 
“dua femina facti.” There is generally, 
so it is maintained, a man somewhere 
about. This I shall not discuss. Cer- 
tainly in the field of letters we have 
Héloise as a writer of love-letters (the 
man can here be found) and as an apt 
pupil of a great teacher; we have George 
Sand and George Eliot as novelists, but 
I can think of no female Shakespeare nor 
Homer, and Chaminade is not Beethoven. 


Whether Miss Cassatt and Cecilia 
Beaux should be here mentioned I can 
not say. I will, however, speak of 


four women whose. achievements cer- 
tainly permit them to be placed very 
high. Sophie Germain was a mathema- 
tician whom the great Gauss honored 
with a long correspondence, and who, 
like the next but one to be mentioned, 
was awarded a distinguished prize by the 
Paris Académie des Sciences. This was 
for a remarkable memoir on the vibra- 
tions of elastic plates, to the mathe- 
matical physicist a very interesting and 
difficult problem, which received the at- 
tention of no less a person than Kirch- 
hoff, has been treated by persons still 
living, and is not yet completely solved. 
Sophie Germain was never married, and 
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the phrase “cherchez Vhomme” would 
apparently meet with no result. 


In the same class is to be placed Mary 
Somerville, of whom I seem to remember 
some smart person as saying that she 
died of the twin birth of a translation 
of Laplace and of a sickly child. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, however, 
makes her die at the age of ninety-two. 
Certain it is that Mrs. Somerville was 
asked by the celebrated Lord Brougham 
(Lord Chancellor of England, of whom 
it was said that if he had known a little 
of law he would have known a little of 
everything) to undertake a populariza- 
tion of Laplace’s monumental work, ‘“‘Méc- 
anique Céleste,” a task requiring very 
unusual command of high mathematics. 
The result was that she became a sort of 
authority on celestial mechanics, and a 


- member of the Royal Astronomical So- 


ciety. 

Far the greatest of the women mathe- 
maticians, however, was the celebrated 
Sophie (Sonya) Kovalevsky, whom the 
present writer had the great privilege of 
knowing and studying under. Her auto- 
biography, and the biography written 
by her friend Anna Carlotta Edgren- 
Leffler, Duchess of Cajanello and the 
sister of the mathematician Mittag- 
Leffler give the account of a very ro- 
mantic life. Having in her girlhood be- 
come interested in some of the litho- 
graphed lectures of Ostrogradsky, pasted 
on the walls of her father’s (the Russian 
General Corvin-Krukovsky) country 
house, she developed into a passionate 
student of mathematics, and determined 
to go abroad to study., As this was 
by no means consonant with the pro- 
prieties of those times (les bolchéviques 
ont changé tout cela), it was agreed as 
a result of a conspiracy with her sister 
Anna, that Sonya should contract a 
mariage de convenance with a young 
biologist by the name of Kovalevsky, who 
should take her to Germany. Kovalevsky 
went to Heidelberg, Sonya to Berlin, 
where she became the favorite pupil of 
the great mathematician Weierstrass. 

Certain persons, including some 
women who ought to know better, have 
suggested that all of Mme. Kovalevsky’s 
ideas were derived from the master. This 
I do not for a moment believe. At Weier- 
strass’s recommendation the University 
of Géttingen awarded her the degree of 
doctor of philosophy without even re- 
quiring an examination, the dissertation 
on Cauchy’s theorem in differential equa- 
tions being of such excellence that it has 
become classical. She also wrote a 
famous paper on double refraction in 
crystals, using a method of integration 
due to Weierstrass that has not yet got 
into the books. There was an error in 
it that it took the great mathematician 
Volterra to find, but it was a work of 
profound importance. Her most dis- 
tinguished work, .for which the great 
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Prix Bordin of the Paris Academy, 
raised to an unwonted sum, was awarded 
in 1888, was an application of elliptic 
functions to a new case in the treatment 
of the rotation of a rigid body. Un- 
fortunately this brilliant life was cut 
short by an untimely death, but the work 
accomplished constituted an imperishable 
record. 


To the present writer, who was in- 
troduced to Sonya Kovalevsky by Mit- 
tag-Leffler in 1888, the delightful ap- 
parition will.be always a vivid memory. 
A little, lively person, with snapping 
black eyes and short black hair, covering 
the blackboard with symbols and looking 
helplessly at some male student to slide 
it up when covered, she could hold her 
own with any lecturer of either sex. At 
dinner she was a lively and charming 
neighbor, able to converse fluently in 
English, French, or German, as well as 
the Swedish in which her lectures were 
given, to say nothing of her own native 
Russian. The professorship was created 
for her at the instance of Mittag-Leffler, 


in Stockholm’s Hégskola, an institution . 


of high grade containing but few chairs, 
of which the nearest parallel known to 
the’ writer is Clark University as it was 
started thirty-two years ago. Singularly 
enough, Professor Mittag-Leffler gave 
to the present writer his argument in 
favor of the presumption that the 
Swedish word ‘‘man” included woman, 
and that Sonya Kovalevsky should be 
admitted to the Stockholm Academy of 
Sciences. The request was denied, as 
a similar one for Madame Curie at Paris 
was denied, and, to show how little we 
have moved, such a proposal was recently 
turned down by a learned academy not 
a thousand miles from where I am writ- 
ing. 

The chief subject of these lines, Marie 
Sklodowska, was, like Kovalevsky, a 
Slav, but a Pole instead of a Russian, 
Going to Paris, -as Kovalevsky to Berlin, 
she also became the pupil of a dis- 
tinguished scientist, the physicist Pierre 
Curie, to whom she was eventually 
married. In Madame Curie’s work the 
influence of her. husband can be readily 


traced. I have in my hand a big volume © 


of six hundred pages containing the col- 
lected papers of Pierre Curie, which are 
of a very high order. 
his researches made with his brother 
Jacques on the piezo-electric properties 
of quartz, that is the appearance of elec- 
tric charges when a piece of quartz 
crystal is pulled or pressed. By means 
of this property Curie designed an elec- 
trometer, which was, and is still, used 
by his wife in connection with radio- 
activity, and the same property was as- 
tonishingly utilized during the war in 
the search for submarines. 

In 1895 Réntgen discovered X-rays, 
and immediately there began the quest 
for other mysterious radiations. Bec- 
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querel, investigating the properties of 
uranium salts, found that a photographic 
plate enclosed in black paper was affected 
by something emitted from such salts 
when placed next it in a dark drawer, 
and from this came the discovery of 
radioactivity. Becquerel and Curie were 
colleagues at the Jardin des Plantes, and 
Curie and his wife took up the study of 
the radioactive properties of uranium 
compounds. By her chemical skill, and 
using the electrometer of her husband to 
test the “ionizing” power of the radia- 
tions; Mme. Curie was able to obtain 
preparations that were more and more 
radioactive and finally to separate a new 
element, to which she gave the name Po- 
lonium in honor of the country of her 
- birth. But the great triumph was to 
come. In Austria were large residues 
of pitchblende, a uranium compound, and 
after handling some twenty or thirty 
tons of these residues, by dissolving, frac- 
tionating by recrystallization with ever 
increasing strength, her unflagging per- 
severance was rewarded by the discovery 
of an element with the strongest radio- 
active properties known, to which the 
name radium was given. ‘You know the 
rest, in the books you have read,” etc. 
The Nobel prize of nearly forty thousand 
dollars was divided between Becquerel 
and the Curies. After the unfortunate 
death of her husband, run over by a mere 
wagon (not even an automobile), the 
state created a chair for her, and has 
now built the new Institut Radiologique, 
near the Ecole Normale Supérieure, 
where Mme. Curie holds full sway. For 
her discoveries, now contained in two 
fine large volumes which lie before me, 
she again obtained the whole Nobel 
prize, being the first person to get it 
more than once. Less than a dozen years 
ago she separated out metallic radium, 
a small bit of which, looking like mer- 
cury in a capillary tube, the writer saw 
in the old laboratory in the Jardin des 
Plantes in 1912. It is unnecessary to 
contend that Mme. Curie is as great as 
Sir Ernest Rutherford, or to examine 
whether her discoveries are as great as 
his; she is a remarkable woman, and well 
deserves all the attention that she is to 
get. 

To those that ask how much is a 
gram of radium it may be stated that a 
five-cent piece weighs five grams, and 
that she is not to get metallic radium, but 
some salt, probably the chloride. A person 
promised sodium would probably not be 
satisfied to receive sodium chloride, or 
common salt, but in the case of radium 
it will do. There will be perhaps as 
much as you could pile on your little 
finger nail, if it were flat. Mme. Curie 
will know how to take care of it, and 
will not put it on her matutinal egg, 
which, as she lives in France, she prob- 
ably does not eat. 


ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER 


Correspondence 
A Word to the Thirsty 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I don’t know that the question of pro- 
hibition versus personal liberty was ever 
more plainly set forth than it was in the 
following incident some time before the 
Volstead act. 

I was standing at the-corner one eve- 
ning waiting for a street car in South 
Chicago. A man clad in rough clothes, 
dirty and begrimed, the iron ore and 
grease of his occupation still on his face 
and hands, came reeling out of a near- 
by saloon. His day’s work was done and 
he was evidently headed for home. He 
was so drunk that he could hardly navi- 
gate. A well dressed, respectable looking 
man, a stranger to me, pointed to the 
drunken sot in the street and remarked: 
“There is the blankety blank fool that 
is knocking you and me out of a decent 
drink. I am for prohibition, and I like a 
little drink myself.” , 

“T wonder if there is no other way,” 
said I. 

“TI can’t see any,” said he. 

Both of us, I suppose, voted for pro- 
hibition. I certainly did. Whatever the 
result, we killed the saloon: the curse of 
the workingman, the source of political 
corruption, and the breeder of crime. We 
—and I presume we were typical of the 
American people—went from one ex- 
treme to the other—but we killed the 
saloon. , 

The bill introduced by Representative 
Hill raises the question “Is there no 
other way?” Let us hope there is and 
that it will be found eventually. But in 
the meanwhile let us be devoutly thank- 
ful. 


Chicago, May 4 E. L. C. Morse 


Miracles 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

May I ask you to publish your au- 
thority for stating in your last issue in 
regard to a statue in a church in Naples 
which “has taken to opening and clos- 
ing its eyes’—that “the proper authori- 
ties appointed a commission to investi- 
gate” and that “the commissioners gave 
official sanction to the miracle’? Who 
were the “proper authorities” and who 
were the “commissioners’”—and where 
did you get this information? The 
Catholic church is very cautious and very 
slow in giving its approval to “miracles.” 
I doubt whether any “proper authority” 
has done this as yet. So great a man as 
Cardinal Newman wrote that he thought 
it “impossible to withstand the evidence” 
for certain so-called modern miracles— 
among them one like this. He could 
hardly be called a “superstitious” ‘per- 
son. In these days of “healers” in 
various Protestant churches one does not 


have to go as far as Naples to find super- 
stition. If you will publish the author- 
ity for your statement many will thank 
you. Very often no notice is taken of 
a simple request like mine—but you are 
too fair for this, I trust. 
A CATHOLIC 
Philadelphia, May 1 


[Our authority was a special cable 
from Milan in the New York Times of 
April 18. “The authorities,” it says, “have 
appointed a special Commission for rigid 
inquiry into the phenomenon. Opinion 
is divided among the Commissioners,” 
and from what follows it appears that 
two of them, Doctors Conti and Alta- 
meura, admitted the phenomena, and 
that only the third, Count Staraci, 
ascribed them to collective suggestion. 
We fully agree with “A Catholic” that 
“in these days of ‘healers’ in various 
Protestant churches one does not have to 
go as far as Naples to find superstition,” 
and if we did go so far for once, it was 
for the very purpose of making the point 
that this superstition was “no less in- 
tellectually respectable than the belief in 
the miraculous properties of a high 
tariff or the acceptance of H. G. Wells 
as a prophet, here in our own enlightened 
United States.” Eds. THE WEEKLY RE- 
VIEW. | 


“Thou’’ as a Verb 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Professor Kuhl’s letter in your issue 
of the 30th of April, on the verb thou 
in “Twelfth Night,” suggests a parallel 
in modern French and German: the verb 
tutoyer (which is translated in Cassell’s 
French-English Dictionary: “to thee and 
thou.” Se tutoyer, v. r., “to thee and 
thou each other; to say thou and thee 
to each other.”), and the verb dutzen. 
It is no longer customary to address 
“inferiors” by the familiar “tu” or “Du” 
which is generally becoming a sign of 
affectionate familiarity purely; but one 
still finds traces of the older practice in 
Germany and Italy. If thow were re- 
garded as a sign of undue familiarity, 
or an assumption of superiority, the verb 
might well be taken as an insult. 
ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Northampton, Mass., May 1 


Judicial Forebodings 

To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

If “Lawyer,’’ who wrote the letter on 
“The Doom of Judicial Judgment,” ‘in 
The Weekly Review for April 30, will 
turn to the dissenting opinion of Story, 
J., in the Charles River Bridge case, de- 
cided in 1837, reported in 11 Peters 
(U. §8.) Reports, he will see that the 
“epitaph of constitutional liberty” was 
written so long ago as when Taney, Ch.J., 
succeeded Marshall. 

ANOTHER LAWYER 
New York, May 5 
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New Books and Old 
Books of the Week 


Booth 


Autc—E ApbAMs, by Tarkington. 


Doubleday. 
A novel. 
Wuat REALLY HAppeNED AT Parts, by 
American Delegates. Scribner. 
The story of the Peace Confer- 
ence, 1918-1919. Edited by Colonel 
House and Professor Charles Sey- 
mour.,. 
Tue TrutH Azout THE Treaty, by An- 
dré Tardieu. Bobbs<Merrill. 
Foreword by Colonel House; in- 
troduction by M. Clemenceau. 
Tages From A Rotitor Desx, by Chris- 
topher Morley. Doubleday. 
Through some neglect, there is 
no preface by Colonel House. 
Tue SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION; THE 


PROBABLE FutuRE OF MANKIND, by 
H. G. Wells. Macmillan. 


Let’s not interrupt Mr. Wells; 
this is his busy century. 


WONDER who will write the really- 

truly, cross-my-heart, hope-I-may-die 
history of what happened at the making 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Somehow, 
I pin my faith to Emir Feisal, or the 
King of the Hedjaz—or both of them, as 
the case may be. In the meanwhile the 
titles of such books as the two named 
above seem to be aimed at earlier works, 
like that by Mr. Lansing, and to intimate 
that here is the genuine article at last. 


When I reached the bottom of the page 
last week I was speaking about Norman 
Douglas’s long novel ‘South Wind” 
(Moffat, Yard). It is not new, it is not 
out of print, and it is an excellent book 
to buy for an ocean voyage, or just 
before going away for the summer. It 
is like having a big, old-fashioned plum- 
cake in the house, or a great roasted 
ham—with well-browned crumbs and 
sugar and cloves. For with one of them 
in the pantry you always know where to 
go for a luncheon. So with “South 
Wind.” You can not but admire an 
author who can set out to be gay, non- 
sensical, rollicking, satirical, ironical, 
witty, and generally hilarious—for almost 
five hundred pages of fine print. You did 
not know that anybody had so much time 
nor so much strength, since the Middle 
Ages. 


Twenty years ago, in March, the six 
best selling books, as recorded by The 
Bookman, were: 

Thompson’s Allice of Old Vincennes. 

Bacheller’s Eben Holden. 

Hewlett’s Richard Yea-and-Nay. 

Mrs. Ward’s Eleanor. 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 


Rostand’s L’Aiglon. 

Ten years later, in March 1911, they 
were, according to the same magazine: 

Abbott’s Molly Make-Believe. 

Barclay’s The Rosary. 

Leroux’s The Phantom of the Opera. 

Dixon’s The Root of Evil. 

Farnol’s The Broad Highway. 

Bosher’s Mary Cary. 

For March of this year the Bookman 
says that the novels most in demand at 
the public libraries were: 

Lewis’s Main Street. 

Wharton’s The Age of Innocence. 

Zane Grey’s The Mysterious Rider. 

Dell’s Moon-Calf. 

Macaulay’s Potterism. 

Atherton’s The Sisters-in-Law. 


Without accepting any of these lists as 
absolutely correct (the compilation from 
the libraries is especially apt to be based 
on a great deal of guess work) what con- 
clusion may be drawn? On the whole has 
there not been an improvement in taste? 
It is unnecessary to be enthusiastic about 
such a novel as “‘Potterism” in order to 
realize that it represents an advance over 
the two bits of sentimentality which head 
the, 1911 list. American fiction, and 
American reading taste, have passed 
from Gadzooks School and the B’Gosh 
School to the Kitchen Sink School. 
Authors and readers have, apparently, 
become hard, sophisticated, rather 
cynical. No playing on the front lawn 
for them; no gathering of buttercups. 
Rather they will go out to the back door 
and inspect the garbage pail. Thank God, 
here is real life. 

Of course, this is sentimentality as 
much as the other. The distortion of life, 
the suppression of all but one side of 
life, is false art. If you do not see clearly 
with rose-tinted glasses, neither do you 
when your spectacles are covered with 
mud. Many novelists writing in this 
country to-day are proceeding upon a 
theory exploited and exploded fifty years 
ago; much comment upon books is 
founded upon the false premise that over- 
emphasis of repulsive things is allowable, 
while over-emphasis of the agreeable is 
to be forbidden. Any color, so long as 
it’s drab, suits them. 

I read the novel by Eunice Tietjen, 
“Jake” (Boni & Liveright), and put it 
aside with.a mild lament that I am out 
of sympathy with so much that is writ- 
ten to-day, and therefore restrained from 
comment. One gets tired of saying that 
such performances seem childish. A 
little girl I once knew used to patter in 
her bare feet around the veranda of our 
cottage murmuring: “T’ll frow you all to 
the lions! I’ll boil you all in blood! V’ll 
have you all bited to death by crocker- 
diles!” I think she must have grown up 
into the author of “Jake.” 


One of the principal charms about 
books is a way they have of keeping 
themselves concealed for years and then 


suddenly making their appearance. 
Either you dig them up by your own ef- 
forts, or else somebody comes tottering 
along, remarking “Here’s a book you 
ought to see!”” And we go round indig- 
nantly asking why the world had con- 
spired to keep us from such a desirable 
work. It takes no little skill to remain 
ignorant of certain books, in certain con- 
ditions. I know—rather well—a man who 
had only written three books about libra- 
ries and librarians and their doings, when 
someone came to him with a brilliant 
idea. “Say,” he said, “why don’t you 
write a book about libraries, and the 
funny things that happen in them?” 
There is a writer of my acquaintance 
who was called on the telephone by a 
man in the advertising department of a 
large publishing firm. The publishing 
man had some question about history. 
After he had his answer he thought 
that it might be necessary later to ask 
for more information, so he said: “I 
might have to call again. I didn’t get 
your name quite right.” The author 
gave it. ‘“‘Oh—how do you spell that: 
with ane or ani?” The author said he 
used ane. “And would you mind giving 
me your first names?” The writer again 
complied. “Spell them, please.” This 
was done—the publisher repeating them, 
and being set right as to pronunciation 
and spelling (again) by the author. Then 
the publisher said “Thank you” and 
hung up the receiver, and the author, 
who had just finished bawling his .own 
name over the wire for the fourth time, 
added to himself: “. and author 
of four books published by your firm— 
one of them just two months ago.” 


All of this is by way of apology to 
myself for the fact that although nearly 
fourteen years have passed since there 
was published ‘‘The Literature of Rogu- 
ery” (Houghton Mifflin), by Frank 
Wadleigh Chandler, I had never seen it. 
And might never have seen it, except for 
a magnanimous man who first beat me 
to it at a second-hand book shop, bought 
it, triumphed over me, aroused my envy, 
and then heaped hot coals upon my head 
by giving it to me—two volumes, at that! 
I learn of Mr. Chandler that he is or 
was Professor in English in the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, and that he has also 
written “Romances of Roguery.” This 
was the second of a series on types of 
English literature, edited by Professor, 
now President, Neilson. It is thorough 
but not dull; starting far, far back in the 
mists of iniquity and yet coming down 
to Sherlock Holmes and Raffles—for 
whom Professor Chandler has a just re- 
spect. It is a feast; a discovery of the 
sort which spurs the book hunter onward, 
and keeps his amusement in the class 
with exploring, gambling, gold-digging 
and all the other great games of hope 
and chance. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Galliéni Savior of Paris 


GALLIENI PARLE. Par Marius and Ary Leblond. 
Paris: Albia Michel. 
HIS book, composed from dictation 
and documents by the late General 
Galliéni’s secretaries, reveals his person- 
ality and career, his role in the battle 
of the Marne, and as Minister of War 
from October, 1915, to March, 1916, as 
well as his opinions of prominent sol- 
diers and statesmen. Galliéni, leader in 
French Africa, organizer of Indo-China, 
pacifier of Madagascar, was the general 
best qualified to command the French 
armies in 1914, according to Clemenceau 
and Castelnau. No strategist was his 
superior. While peace had reigned at 
home since 1871, there had been many 
campaigns in the colonies, and Galliéni 
had led larger expeditions and more of 
them than any other general. In France, 
as director of the grand manceuvres of 
1912, he had speedily ‘‘captured” his ad- 
versary and staff, evoking the enthusiasm 
of military critics. But, although he 
had always been loyal to the Republic, 
he had aroused the distrust of profes- 
sional politicians, who feared in him a 
“dictator.” They alleged against him 
age and infirmity, yet their real reason 
for preferring Joffre was that the latter 
demanded offensive strategy, whereas 
Galliéni upheld a defensive one. The 
General Staff and the Government had 
accepted the former policy as a dogma. 
Accordingly, when the war began, Joffre, 
given charge, opened his campaign by 
attacks upon Mulhouse, Sarrebourg, and 
Neufchateau, which resulted in the dis- 
persion of his forces, costly checks, and 
an easier enveloping movement of the 
Germans through Belgium; this was fol- 
lowed by a disastrous French retreat. 
Throughout August it was with dis- 
may that Galliéni read at the War Office 
the telegrams from the Supreme Com- 
mand and interpreted to the Minister 
their significance. By the fifth he fore- 
saw the enemy’s plan, the magnitude of 
which was not understood by Joffre for 
some days to come. He pointed out that 
the Germans would gather forces and 
hasten to hurl them across Luxembourg. 
The French, he maintained, instead of 
entering Belgium, should intrench at the 
frontier. Having been designated as 
eventual successor to Joffre, Galliéni was 
sent to advise him in forestalling Ger- 
man strategy. But Joffre declined his 
services, and refused, also, to permit Gal- 
liéni to pass upon the merits of generals 
threatened with dismissal for incompe- 
tency. When the peril to France became 
critical, however, Galliéni was appointed 
Military Governor of Paris on August 
27, a few days before German scouts 
reached the environs. 


His task was now threefold: to fortify 
Paris while preparing an attacking army ; 
to deal with spies, both enemy and neu- 
tral; and to secure provisions. In the 
last endeavor he succeeded so well that 
nobody felt the pinch of famine, and, in 
addition, he curbed the sale of liquor, 
in the belief that the moral defense of 
Paris was as important as the military 
defense. After vain appeals for three 
army corps to hold the city, he was in- 
formed by Joffre that the territorial 
troops of the Intrenched Camp, and Man- 
oury’s army, already demoralized after 
its retreat from the north, must suffice. 
Joffre himself believed it impossible to 
offer battle to the east of Paris, and 
was preparing to retreat to the Yonne, 
where, protected by the bluffs of the 
Morvan, he could make a stand. But 
Galliéni resolved to attack the flank of 
Von Kluck when the latter, instead of 
continuing directly toward Paris, turned 
south in the hope of cutting off the cap- 
ital from the great bulk of the French 
armies. 

With Manoury, Galliéni motored to 
Melun, and prevailed upon the English 
to check their withdrawal to the south 
of the Seine, and to offer battle next day 
with the forces of Manoury and Fran- 
chet d’Esperey. Thus reinforced, and 
having secured the reluctant permission 
of Joffre, Galliéni began his assault on 
the afternoon of the fifth. On the sixth, 
Montyon was captured, and on the sev- 
enth the battle attained its height. In- 
formed during the afternoon that the 
German lines were breaking before the 
army of d’Esperey, Galliéni apprised the 
Generalissimo of the event, and asked 
authorization to pursue the enemy in or- 
der to envelop his right wing. That 
night, by means of camions, autobuses, 
and taxicabs requisitioned in Paris, Gal- 
liéni directed northward toward Villers- 
Cotterets reinforcements which he had 
gathered south of the capital. The fol- 
lowing day the Germans found them- 
selves pressed both on the flank and 
from the rear. 

Von Kluck, to extricate himself from 
the cross-fire of Manoury’s army and 
that of the English, retreated to the 
north, followed by the whole German 
army. So Paris, which Joffre had in- 
tended to abandon to its fate, was saved. 
Said General Roques, Minister: of War: 
“Tt was marvelous that, alone and with- 
out adequate information, Galliéni should 
have conceived this manceuvre. It took 
a genius to dare to do it.” Galliéni him- 
self affirmed: ‘Had I had but two addi- 
tional army corps to hurl upon Von 
Kluck when he was on the south bank 
of the Marne, he would have been 
crushed, and the Germans would have 
been routed and unable to intrench at 
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the Aisne. These corps which the Su- 
preme Command refused me at first had 
to be granted two days later.” This was 
afterwards one of the chief grounds of 
complaint against Joffre. 

Naturally, after the victory of the 
Marne, Galliéni expected to be given a 
post of distinction, yet months passed 
without official action. Indeed, on Sep- 
tember 12, Joffre relieved him of com- 
mand of the army of Paris, remarking 
to a military critic: “He is difficult to 
place. Let him have patience, and he 
may receive an important position.” 
When this “important position” proved 
to be merely the succession to Manoury, 
his subordinate in the battle that saved 
Paris, Galliéni declined it. Only by his 
appointment as Minister of War in the 
new Briand Cabinet was he given an 
eleventh-hour chance to serve his coun- 
try once more. 

It remains to say a word of Galliéni’s 
opinions of his contemporaries. He ad- 
mired the ideals and patriotism of Presi- 
dent Poincaré, but thought him too con- 
siderate of politicians. To Millerand, 
who did not always support him, he was 
grateful, nevertheless, for codperation 
during the dark days of Paris. Briand, 
the Premier, he deemed an orator, agree- 
able but shallow, incapable of reaching 
a decision, living from day to day in 
the hope that everything would come 
right of itself. Viviani he thought cold 
but more serious and able than Briand. 
Ribot he regarded as ‘‘a good old solemn 
speechifier,” and Painlevé as ‘a hide- 
bound politician obedient to his party.” 
Paul Doumer and Lyautey he praised; 
Paul he loved as a brother; and Clemen- 
ceau, the old “Tiger,” he revered more 
than any other for his character, vision, 
and initiative. 

What impresses us most in Galliéni 
himself is his resolution and action. A 
man of few words, he disliked mere 
rhetoric. “Parliament talks and does 
nothing,” he complained. Energy, capac- 
ity, and achievement were the criteria 
by which he judged others. Standing 
aloof from all parties and creeds, he 
could honestly say, ‘“‘“My politics, my re- 
ligion, are my country.” <A graduate of 
Saint-Cyr, who had mastered history and 
languages, he kept in touch with con- 
temporary literature and philosophy. He 
wrote readily, as witness his works deal- 
ing with Tonkin, Madagascar, and Af- 
rica. He was keen of vision, vigilant, 
decided, precise, but never lost in details, 
simple and lofty in mind. To his sub- 
ordinates he accorded the largest auton- 
omy. At his death in May, 1916, he 
was regarded as the most popular French 
commander of his generation. It is not 
enough that his compatriots have just 
raised a monument to his memory. The 
Allies, for whose cause he did so much, 
should follow suit. 


WILLIAM H. SCHEIFLEY 
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About It and About 


Tue GREEN Boucu. By E. Temple Thurston. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
HarLtEQuiInaDE. -By Holloway Horn. New 


York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

In His Own Imace. By Mary Briarly. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
BANDONING his “beautiful non- 

sense” ‘and “wonderful reality,” if 
not his pervading sentimentalism, Mr. 

Thurston essays in “The Green Bough” 

an earnest and timely tale. Ours, it ap- 

pears, is a’ man-made society, and the 

male idea is solely to possess. But a 

woman ought to be free to possess her- 

self and her offspring; therefore let man 
be content with his function as sire (on 
request) and otherwise mind his own 
business, whatever that may be. Mar- 
riage is usually nothing better than 
legalized prostitution. The unmarried 
mother has rather the best of it, if 
society would give her a chance. As for 
the father, legalized or unlegalized, the 
less he is seen and heard the better. Mr. 

Thurston has a Mary Throgmorton to 

hold up for our pity and admiration, “a 

figure of tragic nobility,” one who has 

“raised a monument to the birthright of 

women.” She is one of three village 

sisters who have apparently reached the 
helpless spinsterhood of the Victorians. 

Mary is the youngest and healthiest of 

the three. Unlike the others, she has 

given little conscious thought to men or 
marriage. But she is nearly thirty when 
the man comes along with whom she is 
moved to mate. 
happily, but this does not matter to 
heroic Mary. On the eve of his de- 
parture she gives herself to him, or de- 
mands that he give himself to her; after 
which he. goes off to his wife cheerfully 

enough. Mary is determined to have a 

child, and she does. The man promptly 

proves himself a cad and a proper male. 

She will let him do nothing for her or 

her son. She brings the child up to 

boyhood in a simple, healthful country 
setting. He is to know nothing of the 
false standards of man-made society. 
Then comes the English of it. The 
father turns up, he has told his childless 
wife “all,” she doesn’t mind, and they 
propose to take over son John and breed 
him as —only fancy!—heir to Wenlock 

Hall. Mary makes a fine display of con- 

tempt and defiance. In an American set- 

ting her few words would settle the 
matter forever. But with Mary, being 

English, the idea of a landed estate is 

paralyzing, and her protest is mere dis- 

play. She can not deny her son his 

“prospects,” his sure inheritance. In- 

veighing against ‘‘possession, inherit- 

ance, and all the traditions of family and 
estate,” she yields her son, without real 
struggle, to their damning influence. The 
son grows up a snob and a squirelet; 
and, after the obligatory Freudian scene, 
goes to war and is handily slain. Mary 


He is married, not un- — 


remains with her cows, being heroic 

There is little real dignity about 
Mary or her story, which is told in the 
strained, hectic manner of the profes- 
sional agonizer over ‘‘sex.” 


“Harlequinade” appears to be the 
novel of a very young man or woman 
who has been bottle-fed on Wells. It 
is the familiar clever stuff about London 
youth groping feverishly for “Life,” and 
really anxious as to how Life will fare 
if it remains unfound. Maurice Kennedy 
is another lad of the Jacob Stahl type, 
our’ usual well-meaning somewhat 
talented young man of the middle class, 
brought up in our usual bromidic chapel- 
haunting Victorian household, with the 
usual platitudinous and pretentious pa- 
terfamilias and so on. Maurice’s only 
salvation is to break loose from this 
home and from the office job with which 
home influence has saddled him. Have 
you guessed it?—he is an author. As 
he has at his command a vein of popular 
romance (“bilge’’ is the technical term 
among his fellow-craftsmen), there are 
none of the sordid experiences of the 
writing tribe to go through with. On 
the whole, he is a nice chap but nothing 
in particular. The only reason for our 
interest in his callow ideas and tiny ad- 
ventures would be that a nice young 
chap is never quite without interest. His 
friend Bateman the radical is more of 
a person, or at least a more interesting 
study of type. He knows just how to 
refashion the world to youth’s advantage, 
the first step being of course to dispose 
of all the ‘‘old men” who oppress society 
and engineer wars and other abuses. . 
On the whole, the more or less conscious 
emphasis seems to rest upon certain 
women of the piece. There is Evie 
Tierney, who gives herself in a profes- 
sional or friendly way to men, as oc- 
casion may require, but is a thoroughly 
“good woman,” for all that. There is 
Esther Pensimmon, the acid spinster and 
feminist who resents being a withered 
branch: “Why,” she inquires of young 
Kennedy, ‘‘should numbers of women be 
condemned to barrenness because no man 
has married them, or even why should 
a woman be forced to marry? Many 
women who desire children do not desire 
the ordinary married life, particularly 
modern enlightened women.” Finally, 
there is Kennedy’s destined mate Veron- 
ica, who will not marry Kennedy (till at 
last he comes home safe from the wars) 
because of her “career” and because of 
a natural and acquired coldness towards 
the other sex as a sex. Modern women, 
with the theories and troubles of their 
kind, for which, after all the pother, no 
better solution or at least palliative than 
marriage is suggested. 

“In His Own Image” is more frankly 
a feminist document. It protests against 
the historic tyranny of the stodgy or 
cantankerous male, Its time is some years 


in the future, but it deals another blow 
at poor old paterfamilias, who is not dead 
yet. John Camberwell DeWitt is that 
ridiculous and hypocritical figure, a 
respectable man. His hidden piteous 
frailties are revealed in due time. 
Naturally his wife, being a woman, is 
altogether good and sadly bound to him, 
though she does come to love another 
man. The daughter of this union is .a 


rebellious young soul, a vivid type of 


the modern girl. Two other women, 
(who happen to be factory girls), Veda 
Brusiloff the Diana-like and Minette the 
defenseless, are studied in detail. 
Minette’s marriage to the dissolute 
grandfather of her son is hard to believe 
in: it spoils, for the sake of a plot, one’s 
impression of an otherwise true portrait. 
Minette is the typical victim upon which 
the book bases its minor status as a tract 
in favor of a federal law prohibiting the 
buying, selling, or tempting with gifts, 
of women. For the rest, it pictures an 
America weathering the supreme attack 
of Bolshevism through the machinations 
of a huge secret society the U.X.W. With 
all its excess of argumentation and de- 
tail, it is a book whose action and 
characterization, as well as spirit, are not 
to be dismissed as trivial. 
H. W. BoyNTON 


Bismarck’s Dismissal 


Tue Kalrser vs. BISMARCK: SUPPRESSED LeEt- 
TERS BY THE KariseER AND NEw CHAPTERS 
FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE Tron 
CHANCELLoR. With an Historical Intro- 
duction by C. D. Hazen. 
Harper and Brothers. 

| Beetaecns back thirty years, the his- 
torian can now see that Bismarck’s 

dismissal in 1890 was more than a per- 

sonal conflict between the old Chancellor 
and the young Kaiser. It was a momen- 
tous turning point in the history of Ger- 
many and of the world. It was the end 
of the masterly diplomacy by which Bis- 
marck kept on good terms with England 
and Russia and dominated Europe by 
the Triple Alliance. It was likewise the 
beginning of the irresponsible foreign 
policy of William II and his second-rate 
favorites who knew not how to guard 

Bismarck’s heritage, but, on the contrary, 

menaced Germany’s neighbors by ill- 

advised gestures which led to the forma- 

tion of the Triple Entente and ultimately 
to the catastrophe of 1914. But when 

Bismarck wrote these pages a few 

months after he had been so ungraciously 

dropped from the ship of state, for him 
his dismissal was mainly a personal mat- 
ter. It is from this personal point of 
view that this third, long suppressed vol- 
ume of his memoirs is written. It is 

a highly interesting and valuable narra- 

tive of the precise course of events 

which caused the break between him 
and the new master. 
The letters of William II to Bismarck, 
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which are heralded on the title page and 
have been the alleged ground on which 
the volume has been so long suppressed 
in Germany, are few and unimportant. 
One letter of December, 1887, shows 
Prince William’s eager imprudence in 
allying himself with doubtful friends for 
the supposed benefit of the poorer classes 
in the Berlin City Mission. Bismarck 
strongly disapproved, but the rash young 
man paid little heed to his disapproval. 
The episode foreshadowed the split which 
was to come two years later. The other 
letters are of less historical value and 
significance than the recently published 
“Willy-Nicky Correspondence.” A really 
important letter of the Kaiser is the long 
one in which, a couple of weeks after 
the crisis, he sent to Emperor Francis 
Joseph his version of the breach with 
Bismarck. Comparing the two versions 
and judging them by other evidence now 
available, especially by the documents 
with which Eppstein seeks to defend 
Boetticher against Bismarck’s charge of 
treason to himself, one will conclude that 
Bismarck’s account is not only much 
fuller and more entertaining, but more 
accurate, than the Kaiser’s. 


A significant and little-known point is 
that Bismarck proposed to give up his 
office as Minister-President of Prussia 
(and thus have nothing further to do 
with such domestic questions as the 
Kaiser’s labor policy, of which he funda- 
mentally disapproved), while retaining 
the chancellorship and particularly the 
direction of foreign policy. To this pro- 
posal the Kaiser amicably, though per- 
haps with inward reluctance, gave his 
consent. But this effort at concord lasted 
only a few days, because Bismarck be- 
came convinced that William wanted to 
be rid of him altogether. Without in- 
forming Bismarck, the Kaiser had deco- 
rated Boetticher with the Order of the 
Black Eagle. Bismarck regarded this as 
a slap at himself, for Boetticher was 
“his man.” Boetticher had risen in office 
through Rismarck’s favor and then ‘“de- 
serted” him to join the Kaiser on the 
labor question. The Kaiser similarly un- 
justly suspected Bismarck of intriguing 
against him with a Reichstag leader and 
of withholding from the All-Highest im- 
‘portant despatches from Russia. These 
suspicions produced the final violent ex- 
plosion on the early morning of March 
15, when the Kaiser drove to the Chan- 
cellor’s house before the old man was up 
and dressed. 


In this third volume of his memoirs, 
Bismarck appears at his best and at his 
worst. He gives a clear and powerful 
statement of his side of the case. His 
portraits of those whom he regarded as 
his political enemies or rivals—the Grand 
Duke of Baden, Boetticher, Herrfurth, 
‘Caprivi, and the Kaiser himself—are 
masterpieces. Toward Boetticher he has 
certainly been unjust. Boetticher was 


in a most difficult position: he had to 
choose between Bismarck, who had been 
his friend and chief, and the Kaiser, who 
was his master and who urged a labor 
policy which Boetticher conscientiously 
approved. In page after page Bismarck 
betrays the impatience of opposition, the 
irritability of old age, and that suspicion 
of the motives of others which contrib- 
uted to the painful crisis which resulted 
in his downfall. As a human document 
the book is intensely interesting, more 
so than the earlier volumes of the auto- 
biography; but of historical revelations 
it has rather less. It covers also the 
events of only a few months, instead of 
many years. 
SIDNEY B. FAy 


The Run of the Shelves 


T would be easy to make sport of the 
archiepiscopal brood of Bensons who 
are forever writing books about them- 
selves and one another, but the simple 
fact is that all these books, from the 
earliest, that bulky biography of Edward 
Cantuarius by A. C., to the latest, “Our 
Family Affairs” (Doran) by E. F., are 
good reading, and that should be suffi- 
cient excuse for any amount of egotism. 
Of them all this volume by the author of 
“Dodo” is perhaps the most interesting. 
It is, as the name implies, about the Ben- 
son family; the father is master of Wil- 
lington School and, on to his death as 
Archbishop (which dramatic event closes 
the narrative), is much present, the same 
tremendously vital and, to his children, 
rather fearsome figure which we learned 
to know in the Biography; the mother is 
surrounded with an atmosphere of love 
and joy; the brothers and sisters, all are 
there. “I wonder,” the author queries, 
“if children ever ran so breathless a race 
in pursuit of manifold interests and en- 
joyments as did we in those years when 
our ages ranged from the early twenties 
to the early teens, and the Christmas 
holidays in particular brought us _ to- 
gether.” It is really an amazing account 
of a full family life, an endless wild 
hamper-scamper of youth about the edges 
of a strict, but wholesome religious 
regiment such as became the household 
of a bishop who was a churchman in 
every fibre of his being. One compares 
this mixture of freedom and discipline 
with the sad and almost crushing experi- 
ence of Edmund Gosse as recorded in his 
“Father and Son.” For godliness and joy 
the episcopal palace would seem rather to 
have the better of the Plymouth Brother’s 
cottage. Family affairs it is, but, nat- 
urally and rightly, ‘““Fred” is the hero of 
his own book. To our taste the best parts 
of the narrative are those which give the 
writer’s experience at Waterfield’s private 
school at Temple Grove, and at King’s 
College, Cambridge. One of the incidents 
related of the school is of a kind to haunt 


a timid man’s slumbers, and the pen- 
sketches of Oscar Browning, J. E. Nixon, 
and other eccentrics of the cottage, relics 
of the now reformed system of life-fel- 
lowships, are boisterously good. ‘One of 
these old boys,’ was never seen outside 
his rooms till dusk began to fall: then 
he would totter, stick in hand, out on to 
the great grass lawn in the court, and 
poke viciously at the worms, ejaculating 
to himself, ‘Ah, damn you, you haven’t 
got me yet!’ After this edifying excur- 
sion, he would go back to his rooms and 
be seen no more till dusk next day.” Mr. 
Benson has some good stories to tell of 
Tennyson, Robert Browning, and other 
great names of history; but the true 
hilarity of life, we maintain, is with the 
old Fellow and the worms of King’s Col- 
lege court. 


“The Blue Wound” (Putnam) of Mr. 
Garet Garrett is a bold book, and just 
misses being a really memorable book. It 
tells of the search for the allegorical 
demon, or angel, who caused the War, of 
finding him, and then in a series of gran- 
diose visions unrolls the course of his- 
tory leading up to the terrible débdcle. 
In the background is that primeval curse 
pronounced upon man, that he shall eat 
his bread in the sweat of his brow, ‘‘the 
curse from which men flee and never 
escape.” The first part of Mr. Garrett’s 
fable, which shows in symbolical scenes 
how man is always trying to shift the 
burden upon some other shoulders than 
his own—all this is eloquently done and 
throws a cruel light into the depths of 
human nature. It is not a radical 
doctrine the author is concealing in 
allegory; he is not making distinctions 
between the haves and the have-nots, 
nor between workers with the hand and 
workers with the brain; he is pointing 
at that spot of sloth and slackness in 
the heart of all men which by the older 
religious teachers of the world (though 
Mr. Garrett probably is unaware of the 
fact) was taken to be the original source 
of evil and of all our woe. And the con- 
clusion has something almost of prophetic 
solemnity: ‘Those who succeed in put- 
ting their toil off upon others have not 
escaped. They have only the delusion 
of escape. For a little time of ease and 
leisure they have delivered their future 
to the powers of destruction . . . Man 
must embrace the curse. There is no 
other way.” But when Mr. Garrett comes 
to his remedies—alas! “Self-contain- 
ment” is his panacea, a pleasantly am- 
biguous word. If he had left it in the 
region of general morals, his book might 
have been read as a better sermon than 
one often hears from the pulpit. As he 
develops it into a set of laws to control 
international commerce, it loses its effect 
as a sermon .and only succeeds, so we 
think, in adding a little more gloom to 
a science already proverbially dismal. 
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Drama 


‘“The Servant in the House”’ 
9 6é 99 
—Synge’s ‘‘Playboy 

T the excellent presentation of “The 
Servant in the House” by Mr. 
Hampden and his company at the Broad- 
hurst Theatre the other night, I was glad 
to find that this most unclassical play 
had so far gained the immunities of a 
classic that I could pass its major out- 
lines without question. The great clas- 
sics submit their treatment to us, but 
impose their subjects—a compact which 
is fair enough since the classics them- 
selves at the time of authorship so often 
received their subjects as mandates from 
history or legend. There is no play that 
profits more by this indulgence than ‘““The 
Servant in the House,” because its de- 
bilities lie in its skeleton or framework. 
The play hovers between various types— 
farce, allegory, realistic problem-play—as 
its hero, Manson, flutters between three 
identities. Again, that use of allegory 
which first permits the literal meaning 
to break down and then brings in the 
figurative meaning to the sustenance and 
succor of the literal is peculiarly irri- 
tating to that rather exceptional person 
who loves to rationalize his symbols. Ex- 
ceptional as this person may be, he is 
human enough to cry out when he is hurt. 
If the play is to be enjoyed, forgetful- 
ness of these things is a necessity, and 
there is value enough in the play to 

make that forgetfulness a privilege. 

I shall therefore not put the play back 
into the scales, though I shall keep the 
scales on my desk for the weighing of 
specific literary traits which may ap- 
proach me in my comments on the act- 
ing. The first of these comments is that 
the performance is rounded—it has a 
circumference; and the second is that it 
has point as well as roundness—it has 
a centre in Mr. Hampden. The presenta- 
tion of Manson was even, steadfast, gra- 
cious, tempered, flexible; the one word 
for the admirable voice, the one word 
for the achievement as a whole, was 
modulation. The trouble with most 
Christs in modern plays is that they are 
too professional. They are not occupied 
with being just, humane, and brave; they 
are occupied with being Christs. The 
reference is perpetual, and this reference 
does not conduce to literary vigor. One 
might almost say that the modern Christ 
in these plays is an actor; he acts him- 
self—his primary or other self. That 
this forensic or official Christ is discover- 
able even in the New Testament was 
brought home to me by the briefest of 
episodes in the performance at the 
Broadhurst. Manson was on the stage 
alone and speaking, and I found myself 
amazedly asking: “What will he say, 
what can he say?” I suddenly realized 


my own curious incapacity to realize the 
Christ of the New Testament as thinking 
by himself.* It is a strange paradox 
that the person who stands for absolute 
being should, even in the grandly simple 
historical record of his life, be so spec- 
tacular and auricular that in solitude his 
being disappears. What Manson actually 
said in those few seconds corroborates 
this view. He murmured some psalmody 
or rhapsody—something absolutely un- 
individual and impersonal. 

Now, what I especially praise and ad- 
mire in Mr. Hampden’s portrayal is the 
extent to which he has rid himself of 
this effect of mere portraiture in the 
modern Christ himself. Erase Judea 
from the map, delete the first century 
from history, and Mr. Hampden’s Man- 
son could still almost plant his feet upon 
our earth. For this he owes nothing to 
Mr. Kennedy; Mr. Kennedy indeed is on 
the other side. He is hugely interested 
in the game of hide-and-seek or peek-a- 
boo which Manson plays with the spec- 
tator under cover of his two or three 
identities. Manson is asked embarrass- 
ing questions, to which he replies with 
equivocations and innuendoes' which 
evade truth and evade lying with equal 
dexterity. I am far from saying that 
this dexterity is immoral—let man be 
charitable to his divinities—but in a 
Christ I find it trivial, and triviality in 
a Christ is almost as dishonoring as 
wickedness. Candor surely, if not in- 
dispensable to perfection, is at least 
among its noblest ornaments. If we 
must have a new Christ every five or 
ten years, why has no playwright dared 
to depict a new Christ who shall not be 
the old Christ, or, if that be too bold, 
who shall not be revealed to the specta- 
tors as the old Christ until the fall of 
the last curtain? In a word, why not 
paint a Christ on his merits? 

The acting as a whole was very good. 
One might have wished from Mr. Wil- 
liam Sauter as William Smythe a little 
less of hysteria and breakdown, not quite 
so many of those final gasps which al- 
ways, alas! miss the grace of finality. 
Mr. Hannam Clark as the bishop of Lan- 
cashire, a singular combination of the 
odiously depraved and the comically de- 
crepit, not quite unsuggestive of Dick- 
ens’s Grandfather Smallweed, acted for 
the most part very well; why he allowed 
himself, or why he was allowed by Mr. 
Hampden, to tear the part to bits in the 
last scene and to dance amid its shreds 
and fragments is a mystery not easy to 
resolve. Miss Mabel Moore took with 
success the difficult because falsetto part 
of Mary, not over-sweetening the rdle, 
and not greatly overdoing its simplicity. 
Mr. Ernest Rowan put up a gallant fight 
against the almost overwhelming difficul- 
ties of the part of Robert Smith. Rob- 


*This rule hardly applies to the verv excep- 
tional scene in Gethsemane, 


ert Smith is very nearly unactable be- 
cause he is very nearly unthinkable, be- 
ing a character whom the realism and 
the allegory in the play pull in opposite 
directions, and very nearly pull apart. 
The lyric and rhapsodic fervor in which 
he celebrates the initiation of his Her- 
culean task in Act V may be quite in 
keeping with the church reformer whom 
he symbolizes, but is altogether out of 


keeping with the gross mechanic whom — 


he represents. He is a drain man who 
greatly resembles a drain in the fact 
that he is washed out and purified in 
the sequel by a flushing process to which 
uproar and downpour supply the fitting 
accompaniments. The pinchbeck ideal- 
ism which veins the play shows itself 
most conspicuously in the scene in which 
Mary takes to her heart this laborer 
from the sewer, and tells him that he is 
brave, beautiful, and good. Perhaps he 
is brave, beautiful, and good, and Mary’s 
detection of it through the reek of the 
cloaca is undoubtedly sublime, but Mary 
is nothing more than a kind little girl 
in whom sublimities are an impertinence. 

One of the most interesting, though 
least tolerable, characters in the play is 
the vicar’s wife. Here is a woman whose 


life is made up of domesticity and con- © 


vention, yet who, in the bosom of these 
amenities and forms, by their aid and 
for their sake, has become a devouring 
and pitiless thing, a vampire or a Me- 
gaera. Imagine a doll who should be- 
come sanguinary or licentious; its being 
a doll might remove one horror, but 
would inject another, a horror of a quite 


special and intolerable kind. The con- 


ception is fine; the handiwork by Mr. 
Kennedy is merely good; and the acting 
of Miss Elsie Herndon Kearns brings 
out the merits of the handiwork more 
clearly than the excellence of the idea. 


“The Playboy of the Western World,” — 
finely acted at the Bramhall Playhouse ~ 


by the New York Repertory Theatre, is 


the story of a son who is reported to — 


have slain his father. He becomes the 
object of instant and fervent worship 
to a romantic Irish neighborhood, and 
this worship obtains without the smallest 
difficulty the sympathy of spectators in 
America who are neither Irish nor ro- 
mantic nor advocates of parricide. What 
shocks us, if anything, is our failure to 
be shocked. What is the spell in this 
uncanny Irishman that arrests the nat- 
ural outflow of pity and horror, and sus- 
pends in us the ancient and established 
guarantees? The answer is multiplex. 
First of all, we do not see the murder 
nor the victim before the murder; the 
word “father” remains a word, and the 


imagination rejects the tyranny of syl- — 


lables. Secondly, the permission not to 


shudder where shudders are ordinarily — 


prescribed is a relief that borders on 
exhilaration. One is so glad to be let off. 
Thirdly, the case of the simple fellow 
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who, having slipped into crime, stumbles 
as it were into godship, is irresistible 
in its appeal to the sympathies. Apotheo- 
sis through perdition—there is gusto in 
the very thought. Lastly, the idea finds 
an antidote in its own extravagance. 
People who condone parricide, including 
ourselves, are people whose insanity is 
manifest, and they will restrict that in- 
sanity to the Bramhall Playhouse. There 
is a lunatic in every sane man; but in 
the sane man, as in the ordered common- 
wealth, the lunatic is confined. 

If there is safety in extravagance, 
J. M. Synge is prodigal of that safety. 
The play hesitates at no extreme. “I’m 
thinking this night,” says Christie, 
“wasn’t I a foolish fellow not to kill my 
father in the years gone by.” Nero 
might say this or its like of Agrippina, 
but that artlessness, trained in the fifth 
and eighth commandments in Catholic 
Ireland, should say it artlessly is not 
only untrue to nature, but is the antic 
and bravado of mendacity. So much the 
better; we orient ourselves forthwith; 
we are in Utopia or Weissnichtwo. Even 
at this point we must discriminate; the 
wildness of farce is here, but not its 
levity. In this singular drama the out- 
streaming soul of a people, a people po- 
rous, penetrable, evocative, weavers of 
dreams and fashioners of idols, is a seri- 
ous object seriously portrayed. The 
play hovers on two oddly different fron- 
tiers. A touch more of cynicism would 
harden it into farce and a touch more 
of sympathy would lift it into poetry. 
It would be poetry even without the fa- 
mous “poetic diction” which underwent 
a searching test the other night at the 
Bramhall. The problem of poetic diction 
in drama may be put, a little vaguely, 
in this wise. Poetry is leisurely; drama 
is swift: if they are to keep step, drama 
must hold back or poetry must hasten. 
Now, in the quieter parts of “The Play- 
boy,” which comprise possibly two-thirds 
of the play, the poetry kept abreast of 
the drama and added much to the effect, 
but it fell behind—it practically dropped 
out of sight—in the crises. Part of the 
blame should fall upon the actors whose 
speech in exciting moments was so swift 
as to be nearly inarticulate. There is 
often an unconscious conspiracy between 
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minded and well-considered study in 
analysis—the result of an attempt to 
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actors and audience to maltreat poetic 
diction in the theatre. The actors be- 
lieve that it is a nuisance to the audience, 
and they only half speak; the audience 
perceive that it is a bore to the actors, 
and they only half listen. In this man- 
ner a vicious circle is established which, 
like many vicious circles, indicates that 
a virtuous or helpful circle is among the 
possibilities. 

The performance was shaded and 
rounded. Equality of merit in all the 
parts there could not be, but there was 
that proportion in merit which imparts 
the flavor of equality. Mr. Thomas 
Mitchell proved himself abundantly 
worthy of his leadership in the part 
of Christie Mahon. Much of his work 
was above criticism; one might reproach 
him, possibly, with the failure to dis- 
cover and utilize the bridge with which 
the art of Synge has spanned the chasm 
between the raw spalpeen of certain parts 
of Act II and the Tristan-like, the Naisi- 
like, lover of the impassioned love-scene 
in Act III. But in the final summing-up 
his Christie was so engagingly human 
that we forgave him his regrettable de- 
ficiencies in the matter of parricide. 
After all, he did beat his father, and 
the handsomeness of his conduct in this 
particular should protect him from the 
jeers of those nerveless Americans who 
live on terms of disgraceful amity with 
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NLESS the voters of Massachusetts 

reverse on a referendum vote the 
action of the Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor, that State will soon’ be added to 
the list of about a dozen in which ‘“‘vol- 
untary associations’—a term which in- 
cludes all labor unions—may sue and be 
sued in the courts like other natural 
and artificial persons supposed to be re- 
sponsible to the processes of the law. 
The prospect has naturally enough 
aroused the Massachusetts State Branch 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
which, like nearly all other union labor 
bodies, insists upon the privileged posi- 
tion of labor organizations as bodies 
outside the laws which are applicable 
to everyone else. For a moment, the 
State Branch has held up the operation 
of the Whidden Act in Massachusetts, 
by filing a petition for a referendum 
vote on the Act at the next election in 
November. Under the referendum law 
of Massachusetts, filing of the petition 
automatically delays operation of the Act 
for a period of ninety days, during which 
15,000 signatures to the petition must be 
obtained to carry the matter to a decision 
by the voters of the whole State. Labor 
leaders object that the Act will make 
it possible to attach the funds of labor 
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unions. 
Act for that very reason—that it will 
make the unions “responsible” for their 
action in a measure now lacking.: Ex- 
perience in New York State will not in- 
cline the observing to any excess of 
sympathy with the labor position. Labor 
organizations have been frequently sued 
in this State, but there is no evidence 
that they have suffered injustice thereby. 
On the contrary, their liability has ap- 
peared as something the general public 
is quite entitled to insist upon. 


The wage decision for the Rochester 
clothing market, rendered _ recently 
by the impartial Chairman, Dr. Leiser- 
son, is worth consideration for two 
reasons—its statement of a fundamental 
economic principle of incentive to labor, 
and the fact that the decision is accepted 
by the Amalgamated Clothing workers. 
Both of these two items have an im- 
portant bearing on the present clothing 
struggle in New York City. 

In place of the reduction in wages 
asked for by the Rochester manufac- 
turers, Dr. Leiserson authorized the 
transfer of all workers in the Rochester 
men’s clothing industry to a piece-work 
basis. This shifts the wage basis of 
some 7,000 workers, about 55 per cent. 
of those in Rochester, from week work 
to piece work. Average weekly wages— 
$34 for men and $22.50 for women—Dr. 


Employers have supported the 


‘Leiserson considered it unjust to reduce 


substantially. On the other hand, the 
earnings of the week workers were 20 
to 25 per cent. less than those of piece 
workers; while the cost of work per 


garment was greater under the week-., 


work system than under piece work. The 
essential change introduced by the de- 
cision is to make the earnings of each 
worker dependent upon his production. 
This is the ultimate economic motive that 
has to act on practically every human 
being to induce him to do a reasonable 
amount of work. Dr. Leiserson held that 
the working of this incentive would so 
decrease unit costs as to give the manu- 
facturers a greater gain than would come 
from a reduction in wages without an 
increase of the incentive to production. 

Acceptance of Dr. Leiserson’s decision 
by the Amalgamated may serve in part to 
explain to the skeptical why the manu- 
facturers in the Rochester and Chicago 
markets have been able to work har- 
moniously with that organization. Why, 
then, does the Amalgamated refuse to 
accept the piece-work basis in the New 
York market- Without undertaking to 
defend the Amalgamated in toto (a task 
The Weekly Review would decidedly re- 
fuse) deference to the facts requires the 
statement that conditions in New York 
differ radically from those in Rochester 
and Chicago. In those two cities, the 
men’s garment industry jis carried on 
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in large plants owned and scientifically 
managed: by the manufacturers them- 
selves. In those plants, joint supervision 
of piece-work rates and standards of pro- 
duction can be effectively carried on. In 
New York, on the other hand, only a few 
manufacturers own a complete plant. The 
great bulk of the work in this market is 
done by contractors—the historical and 
economic successors of the sweat-shops 
of two decades ago. These contractors 
work on a narrow margin. They are not 
merchants, like the Rochester and Chi- 
cago manufacturers,. but merely go-be- 
tweens, with labor on one side and the 
“manufacturer” on the other. The Amal- 
gamated, not unnaturally, fears to put 
the supervision of piece-work rates and 
standards of production into such hands. 
The Rochester decision shows, however, 
that under some conditions the Amalga- 
mated will consent to a piece-work basis 
for all its workers. The New York prob- 
lem is how such a basis can be arrived at. 


Practically unnoticed, because unpub- 
lished, a decision has lately come down 
from the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court which deals a timely and 
important blow to another of the typical 
New York employer-labor union con- 
spiracies against the public. The specific 
results of the decision mainly interest 
one Brescia, whose contracting company 
was put out of business in the Bronx, 
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New York City, through labor-union pres- 
sure directed by a contractors’ associa- 
tion with which Brescia had a difference 
of opinion over his membership dues. 

But in the larger view, the decision 
is of importance to the harassed public, 
indicating that the penal code of New 
York, when its provisions are enforced, 
is fairly adequate to stop—let us venture 
the patent absurdity!—to stop the ex- 
ploitation of the bourgeoise by prole- 
tariat-capitalist combinations. The Bres- 
cia case presents the essential features 
of the “Soviet idea’ of the photo-en- 
gravers’ unions, recently noticed in these 
columns. The basic idea is for labor and 
. a group of employers to make a contract 
under which each party secures increased 
income or profits—at the expense of the 
public—and which is maintained, in the 
last analysis, by the power of the labor 
unions to command the disposition of 
labor in the particular industry. 

An agreement between a contractors’ 
association and a labor union that the 
contractors will employ only members of 
the union, and that the members of the 
union will work only for the contractors’ 
association, is held by the Appellate Di- 
vision to be unlawful. In the Brescia 
case, the Stone Masons’ Contractors’ As- 
sociation punished Brescia through the 
union, which refused, on demand of the 
Association, to let its members work for 
Brescia. Of this course, the Appellate 
Division’s decision says: 

The acts of the combined associations were 
malicious, wanton interferences with the rights 
of the plaintiff, which contravened the provi- 


sions of Section 580 of the Penal Law, which 
declares that— 


“If two or more persons conspire... 
to prevent another from exercising a lawful 
trade or calling, or doing any other lawful act, 
by force, threats, or intimidation . . . each of 
them is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

It seems to us clear that the provisions of the 
agreement between the defendants which obli- 
gated the members of the union to work ex- 
clusively for members of the Stone Masons’ 
Contractors’ Association . . . are illegal and 
against public policy. The effect of such a con- 
tract is to force by intimidation, threats, and 
coercive measures one who is unwilling to be- 
come a member of the Contractors’ Association 
to join it, or, upon his failing to do so, to de- 
prive him of the labor which he may require 
and to interfere with his pursuit of his lawful 
vocation. . . . Another grave objection to the 
agreement is that it tends and is calculated to 
create a virtual monopoly of the stone and 
foundation work in the Borough of the 
Bronxs es. 2 


The principle of this decision clearly 
covers the agreement between the Photo 
Engravers’ Board of Trade and the Photo 
Engravers’ Union in New York City; and 
the action of the Court justifies the con- 
tention of a few lawyers who have held 
that amendment of the Donnelly Anti- 
Trust Law was not needed for the break- 
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HILE some passages in Colonel 

Harvey’s London speech make 
one think of a bull in a china shop, it 
is a great mistake to imagine that he 
went around smashing all the crock- 
ery. Nothing could be more emphatic 
or more impressive than his asser- 
tion of the fixed purpose of the Ad- 
ministration to promote permanent 
harmony and cooperation between 
the English-speaking peoples and to 
bear a helpful part in the settlement 
of the great world problems which 
are the heritage of the war. The 
President, he said, 


feels in the very fibre of his being that at this 
crucial period, more distinctively than at any 
other in history, “friendliness and good-will 
should exist always between the peoples of 
the two great English-speaking nations” and 
through his representative he now pledges that 
unfaltering codperation, for which, in the apt 
words of our Secretary of State, he has a “posi- 
tive genius,” in achieving that noble and, as I 
at any rate believe, absolutely essential aspira- 
tion, 


Nor was this by any means the only 
quotation from Mr. Harding, nor the 
only expression of the Ambassador’s 
own sentiments, which indicated the 
very opposite of that provincial aloof- 
ness which some on both sides of the 
water have, altogether without ade- 
quate reason, feared would form an 
integral part of the new Administra- 
tion’s policy. 


le was only in his references to two 

things—the existing League of 
Nations and the spirit in which we 
entered the war—that Colonel Har- 
vey was reckless in substance or of- 
fensive in manner. Upon the second 
of these points we comment else- 
where. As for the League, a few 
plain words will suffice to put the 
Colonel’s remarks where they belong. 
To begin with, on this subject he did 
not profess to make a statement from 
headquarters but an argument out of 
his own head. The purpose of that 
argument was to do away with “the 
impression that in some way or other, 
by hook or by crook, unwittingly, and 
surely unwillingly, the United States 
may be beguiled into the League of 
Nations.” To show “how utterly ab- 
surd any such notion is,” Colonel 
Harvey cited the figures of the elec- 
tion. In view of its mandate, he 
said, “our present Government could 
not without betrayal of his creators 
and masters, and will not, I can as- 
sure you, have anything whatsoever 
to do with the League or with any 
Commission or committee appointed 
by it or responsible to it, directly or 
indirectly, openly or furtively.”” Now 
in spite of the “I can assure you”— 
which we take the liberty of believ- 
ing was a bit of exuberance—it is all 
but inconceivable that President 
Harding or Secretary Hughes auth- 
orized any such unceremonious pitch- 


ing of the League out of the window. 
Throughout the campaign, Mr. Hard- 
ing made it perfectly plain that he 
was opposed to our entering the pres- 
ent League, even with reservations; 
but he made it equally plain that he 
felt it his duty to give the subject 
that serious consideration which its 
gravity demanded, and that, if the 
situation absolutely required it, our 
country might enter the League upon 
proper conditions. It is possible that 
he has by this time resolved the ques- 
tion in the negative; but it would be 
utterly preposterous for him to an- 
nounce the result in any such rough- 
neck fashion. As for the mandate, 
as we have repeatedly pointed out, 
both during and since the campaign, 
it was impossible for the election to 
record any such mandatory decision 
as the Ambassador tells us has been 
rendered. The Covenant as it stands 
was indeed emphatically and con- 
clusively repudiated; but, for the 
rest, Mr. Harding was pledged not to 
a definite course of action, but only 
to the exercise of his judgment and 
conscience in the spirit declared in 
his addresses. 


HE French have never denied that 

they warmly favor the Polish 
claims regarding Upper Silesia; nor 
that they are bound to the Poles by 
singularly intimate ties of sentiment 
and mutual obligation; nor that they 
are very loth to shed Polish blood; 
nor, by the same token, that they 
loathe and distrust the Germans. 
Such being the case, an insufficient 
force of French (with a handful of 
Italians) was left to keep the peace 
in Upper Silesia, at a time when dis- 
orders were almost certain to occur. 
The task would have been odious to 
any Allied troops; it was singularly 
odious to the French. Then came the 
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general strike; the uprising; the rush 
of Korfanty’s irregulars across the 
border; etc. The conduct of Gen. 
Lerond and his French should be 
considered in a large way. Doubtless 
there have been many miscarriages 
of justice; there has been more frat- 
ernizing between French troops and 
Korfanty’s “ragged boys” than could 
be well excused; there has been wink- 
ing, there has been collusion, by in- 
dividuals. But Gen. Lerond seems 
to have acted with almost uncanny 
wisdom. He promised at the begin- 
ning of the episode that he would per- 
suade Korfanty and his men out of 
their folly. Apparently he did so; 
assisted by the influence of the Po- 
lish Government and by the spectre 
of hunger. Blood (German, Polish, 
French, Italian) was shed, property 
was destroyed; but how much less 
than had Lerond assumed a rigid and 
domineering attitude! No British 
troops were there. Lloyd George’s 
domestic necessities may be con- 
ceived to excuse withdrawal of the 
British contingent; but we find it 
difficult to excuse his casting on the 
French all the odium for the out- 
rages suffered by the German resi- 
dents of Upper Silesia. 


eee are many people who ad- 

mire Lloyd George so much that 
it seems to them sacrilegious to crit- 
icize him harshly. We too recognize 
in him very great qualities; but we 
recognize also the faults of his qual- 
ities; and we think that these faults 
have been greatly and dangerously 
in evidence lately. Those who con- 
sider him the stalwart champion of 
fair play and good faith, as qualified 
to be Astraea’s vicegerent, will do 
well to recall how last summer he 
would have abandoned the Poles, 
leaving them disarmed and defense- 
less against Bolshevism. If we were 
enemies or contemners of Lloyd 
George, we should be tempted to say 
that in his treatment of Poland and 
in his handling of the Russian busi- 
ness, he has not displayed good faith 
and fair play. But we are not ene- 
mies nor contemners of Lloyd 
George. We believe that in general 
he is actuated by motives of good 
faith and fair play. But all of us are 
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fallible; most of us are at some times, 
in some relations, ungenerous and 
unfair; through prejudice, through 
misinformation, through false sug- 
gestion, through access of emotion, 
through whatnot. 


HE career of the late Franklin K. 


Lane is a lesson and an inspira- 
tion to young Americans and a co- 
gent answer to those who decry: poli- 
tics aS a career or despair of the suc- 
cess of our experiment in democratic 
government. Born and reared in 
modest circumstances, he made his 
start as a reporter, and in that prac- 
tical school gained sympathetic un- 
derstanding of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. While thus employed 
he studied law and fitted himself for 
what might have been a successful 
and profitable career in private life. 
But his natural predilection was for 
politics, in the best sense of the word, 
and into this field he brought a stand- 
ard of conduct and an ideal of service 
that placed participation in practical 
politics on a higher plane. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon his long and 
valuable service as Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner and as Secretary 
of the Interior. His contributions to 
the public good in these positions are 
well known. What is more important 
is that he has shown that there are 
still Americans who set public service 
above material success and who be- 
lieve that reform and progress can 
be attained not by overriding our 
political institutions, but by working 
through them. At the end of his long 
and distinguished career of public 
service, Mr. Lane died a poor man, 
but he had accumulated a treasure in 
the consciousness of large tasks well 
done and in the love and admiration 
of his countrymen. 


Meee power to the inspiring cam- 

paign which the Governor of 
Georgia is carrying on in behalf of 
justice! 


Ninety-five per cent. of the people of Georgia 
are law-abiding. .... My only hope for the 
final solution of the race problem in Georgia 
and throughout the country is to familiarize 
this overwhelming majority, who desire the en- 
forcement of our laws, with the facts. 


It will be seen by these remarks that 
Governor Dorsey regards the dis- 
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graceful miscarriages of justice 
which have taken place in his State 
as a national problem. Publicity is 
the weapon which he has chosen, and 
it is by all odds the best. There can 
be no permanent house-cleaning un- 
til the State puts aside its sensitive- 
ness to outside criticism and is will- 
ing to publish the facts regardless of 
whose toes are trodden upon. It 
required much courage for the Gov- 
ernor to issue his pamphlet on the 
negro question, but his reward will 
be golden if he pushes it energetic- 
ally and so arouses public sentiment 
that in the future Georgians will 
think more than twice before taking 
the law into their own hands. 
A PHILANTHROPIC gift whose 
value goes far beyond the meas- 
ure of its immediate usefulness or of 
its pecuniary magnitude is that which 
Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff has made as a 
memorial of her late husband. The 
$300,000 which will go to the pro- 
viding of a central administration 
building, and an assembly place for 
classes of graduate and undergradu- 
ate nurses, at the Henry Street Settle- 
ment in New York, should serve, and 
doubtless will serve, to intensify gen- 
eral interest in that incalculably ben- 
eficent form of service which is done 
by the visiting nurse. Not only to 
the poor who can pay nothing, but to 
persons of moderate means who can 
pay the whole or part of the cost of 
the service, the possibility of having 
the sick cared for at home is a price- 
less blessing. We can think of no 
form of service that accomplishes as 
much good for a given expenditure, 
either of money or of personal effort. 
When one recalls the time, not so 
very far back, when the trained nurse 
was all but unknown even among the 
well-to-do, and thinks of the way in 
which she has lessened the terrors of 
sickness, not only for the patient but 
for the whole family, one can form 
some conception of the good that she 
does in the homes of the poor and of 
persons of small means. During his 
life Mr. Schiff was a chief support 
of. this work in New York’s East 
Side, and with this new stimulus it 
will serve more than ever as an ex- 
ample for the whole country. 
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ECOND-CLASS mailing privileges 
should be restored to the New 
York Call at once. We view with 
disgust its appeals to class hatred, 
its dishonest manipulation of news, 
its anti-democratic and anti-Ameri- 
can aims. It is a poor thing at best, 
extracting a precarious livelihood 
from stimulated envy and discontent. 
But to withhold from it mailing priv- 
ileges is only to furnish it with a 
grievance and justify its policy in the 
eyes of its deluded followers. Not so 
is error combated or fallacy exposed. 
Arbitrary censorship in time of war 
is a measure which we frankly rec- 
ognize as necessary and proper. The 
perverse pacifist or camouflaged ene- 
my agent can not be permitted to 
undermine morale, cause needless 
sacrifice, and jeopardize victory. At 
such a time the corrective of full dis- 
cussion and orderly argument can 
not in the nature of things operate 
effectively. But the war is now more 
than two years past and public opin- 
ion can be better trusted than bureau- 
cratic decrees to deal with such of- 
fenders. We venture to suggest, Mr. 
Hays, that to restore second-class 
mailing privileges to the Call would 
be an act in harmony with the excel- 
lent principles which you have an- 
nounced for the conduct of your De- 
partment. 


HE MacCullum-More case against 
compulsory vaccination is still ac- 
tive, we read in the Christian Science 
Monitor. It will be tried again in 
June or July, in the county court, and 
if necessary will be carried even to the 
United States Supreme Court. Mean- 
while opponents of compulsory vac- 
cination are appealing for funds with 
which to continue the fight against a 
measure which they call unjust and 
un-American. The arguments of 
these rigid friends of personal liberty 
have a persuasive force which they 
will hardly admit in the case of pro- 
hibition. “You would not sacrifice 
such a principle,” says Dr. Aleamon 
Ira Lucas, president of the American 
Drugless Association, “if you had 
been informed that in the past twelve 
years in the city there have been no 
deaths as a result of smallpox, but 
forty or fifty have died as a result of 
vaccination.” When, twenty years 


hence, this same city shall have been 
long inured to chronic drought, we 
may expect to read that in the past 
twelve years in this city there have 
been no deaths as the result of intem- 
perate drinking, but forty or fifty 
(statistics always offer an _ alter- 
native) have died as a result of pro- 
hibition. 


f pies kind of thing on which the 

Russian public is fed by the So- 
viet press is well illustrated in the 
chronology of important events for 
1920, which appeared in Jzvestya of 
December 31 and was reproduced in 
translation in Soviet Russia of May 7. 
Of the innumerable distortions of fact 
in this pretended record perhaps the 
most striking is that which relates to 
the Red invasion of Poland. As most 
persons know, the Red Army’s envel- 
oping movement on Warsaw was 
broken on August 16, and the defeat 
soon degenerated into a rout. Is 
there any sign of this fact in the offi- 
cial record? None whatever. For 
all it says to the contrary, the Red 
Army may still be in front of the 
Polish capital. On August 14 the 
Soviet troops are “advancing on 
Warsaw.” There is not a word to 
indicate the slightest check on their 
movements during the following four 
days. On August 19 they “take Vlot- 
slavek” (about 100 miles northwest 
of Warsaw). The fact is that the Red 
right was then being pushed over into 
East Prussia. On the same day there 
are “bitter fights in the Warsaw re- 
gion.” That these fights were being 
waged at a constantly increasing dis- 
tance from Warsaw is not mentioned. 
For the 26th we have the interesting 
information that ““France sends army 
of 100,000 through Austria to help 
Poland.” If this mythical army ever 
arrived it found the field already 
pretty well cleared. 


Pok® the 31st, in this veracious 

chronicle, we have the entry, ‘‘So- 
viet troops occupy the city of Byela. 
Red Army again begins offensive.” 
If Biala, 25 miles west of Brest- 
Litovsk, is meant, this statement is 
also a fake, for the Poles had retaken 
the latter city eleven days earlier and 
had continued to push the Soviet 


troops further eastward. The Red 
Army kept on “occupying” towns on 
one front or another. The occupa- 
tion of Berdyansk, on the Wrangel 
front, is recorded for both Septem- 
ber 17 and October 19. But not a 
single Polish capture of a town is 
credited except that of Vilna (Octo- 
ber 18). There must have been an 
enormous retrograde movement of 
the Soviet troops, along a wide front, 
to have permitted any such thing as 
the capture of Vilna, but no word of 
this finds its way into the official rec- 
ord. On October 19 the ‘Soviet 
troops occupy Minsk,” which is much 
the same as saying that the Dutch 
have captured Holland. On the same 
day there is “cessation of military 
operations between Russia and Po- 
land.” But there has been no dis- 
aster, no retreat, no loss of prisoners, 
or stores of material, no internment 
of fugitives in East Prussia—no any- 
thing, in fact, derogatory to the 
dignity of the Soviet arms. The 
people of Russia can not choose in a 
matter of this kind. They have to 
take this sort of thing whether they 
will or no. But the act of the Soviet 
representatives in attempting to palm 
it off on these shores reveals an 
opinion of the American gudgeonry 
a bit more contemptuous than the 
facts probably warrant. 


IGNOR Giolitti has declared him- 

self satisfied with the results of 
the elections. He could hardly do 
otherwise, as a confession of disap- 
pointment would have amounted to 
an admission that the dissolution of 
the Chamber had been superfluous. 
Little, however, has changed, and 
that little is a loss, smaller than was 
anticipated, to the extreme Radical 
wing, and an unexpected gain for the 
Roman Catholics. By skilfully play- 
ing one party against the other—a 
game in which the Premier has 
proved himself to be an expert—he 
will probably be able to maintain con- 
trol of the country’s affairs. He may 
further rely upon the lack of unity 
within the ranks of Socialism, whose 
moderate elements, by the very radi- 
calism of the extremists, are driven 
more and more to side with the 
bourgeoisie. 


de 
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What are ‘‘American 


Interests’ ’? 


OLONEL HARVEY’S' maiden 
speech as Ambassador has made 
a great stir on both sides of the At- 
lantic. To what extent it represents 
the Administration’s position is mat- 
ter for conjecture; the fact that it is 
not disavowed proves nothing. There 
are many things which a principal 
might wish his agent had not said, or 
had gaid otherwise, but which it 
would do more harm to disavow than 
to let alone. Just what the Admini- 
stration means to do and to leave un- 
done will have to be judged not by 
Colonel Harvey’s but by its own 
words, and still more by its acts. 

In the meanwhile, it is of the first 
importance that the intelligent pub- 
lic should realize the folly of attempt- 
ing to pack into a few words a state- 
ment of the policy of our country 
in the face of such circumstances as 
those which constitute the world sit- 
uation in our time. Mr. Hughes has 
given some very significant indica- 
tions of that policy, but he has thus 
far carefully refrained from crys- 
tallizing it into a rigid formula. We 
trust that he will continue to pursue 
that wise course. Let us take the 
latest instance. In reply to Prince 
Lubomirski’s appeal for support in 
the question of Upper Silesia, the 
Secretary of State informed the 
Polish Ambassador that in his opin- 
ion “the settlement of such boun- 
dary disputes as arise in the case un- 
der consideration is a matter of Eu- 
ropean concern, in which, in accord 
with the traditional policy of the 
United States, this Government 
should not become involved.” But 
did he swear by all the gods at once 
that we never, under any circum- 
stances, shall have anything to do 
with the matter? On the contrary, 
he went on to say that “as far as at 
present may be seen” our represen- 
tatives in Europe “will take no part 
in the discussions concerning Upper 
Silesia, and will express no opinion 
as to the settlement.”’ What they will 
do later on is thus pointedly left an 
open question, in the face of any con- 
clusion that a mechanical logic might 


draw from the immediately preceding 
expression of opinion; and further- 
more everybody understands that 
even at this moment, while taking 
no official part in the controversy, 
our Government is watching its 
chance to exercise a beneficent influ- 
ence in its settlement. There is no 
neat and compact formula by which 
this sort of policy can be defined. Its 
purpose is not to maintain any ab- 
stract dogma, either idealistic or ma- 
terialistic; it is to play a decent and 
worthy part in a situation which con- 
cerns us because it concerns all the 
world. 

Let us look at an example of the 
opposite kind in Colonel Harvey’s 
London speech. Until recently, he 
said, the impression was widely prev- 
alent that “we sent our young sol- 
diers across the sea to save this king- 
dom and France and Italy”; and then 
he laid down the law—no ifs or buts 
or partlys or weak concessions—but 
the law, plain as a pikestaff: 


This is not the fact. We sent them solely 
to save the United States of America, and 
most reluctantly and laggardly at that. 


This is too much for even so un- 
compromising a hundred-percenter 
and so good a Harveyite as the New 
York Herald, which comments on this 
passage as follows: 


A speech so good in the main, it is a pity 
that what Mr. Harvey said with regard to 
America’s entrance into the war didn’t carry 
quite the right flavor. It portrayed America 
as actuated solely by selfishness, having no 
sentiment beyond her own interests, in helping 
the Allies to win the war. Certainly this is not 
the opinion of the New York Herald and it 1s 
not the opinion of the American people. 


We did think that America’s safety 
was involved in the defeat of Ger- 
many. We did make her violation of 
American rights on the high seas the 
explicit ground of our aligning our- 
selves with her enemies. It may be 


that we should not have gone into the 


war had it not taken the shape of 
aggression upon our rights and of 
danger to our future. But to say that 
this was our sole motive is to ignore 
facts and sentiments whose potency 
was not a whit less than those which 
were expressly avowed in the declara- 
tion. Can any man suppose for a 
moment that if it had been France 
and England that had overrun and 
outraged Belgium, had forged pre- 


texts for war, and had treated solemn 


engagements as scraps of paper, this 
country could have been brought into 
the war on their side by a cold- 
blooded consideration of self-inter- 
est? Colonel Harvey knows as well 
as anybody that the thing would have 
been impossible; that we should have 


taken our chances of future safety | 


rather than array ourselves on the 
side of injustice, brutality and per- 
fidy. But this is of itself sufficient to 
throw out of court the idea of hun- 
dred-per-cent national selfishness. 
Just where the line is to be drawn 
between what, in the broadest sense, 
we should regard as our interests, and 
what we should regard as not our 
concern, no man can state in general 
terms; or, if he can state it, the terms 
must be so elastic that in any partic- 
ular case it will depend entirely on 
the interpreter how they shall be ap- 
plied. When the King of Egypt asked 
Euclid for a quick and easy method 
of acquiring his “Elements,” the re- 
ply of the master was that there is 
no royal road to geometry. States- 
manship presents problems more 
subtle and difficult than any in Ku- 
clid; and it is a foolish and a danger- 
ous notion that the key to them can 
be given in a formula. America has 
the infinite good fortune of not being 
enmeshed in the awful tangle of Eu- 
rope’s traditional enmities and per- 
plexities; and it is not only wise but 
right that we should not throw away 
that priceless advantage. It is best 
for us, and best for Europe, that we 
should seek to keep our country free 
from entanglement in the quarrels 
and rivalries of European Powers. 


But we can not be indifferent to the 


fate of that Old World from which 
we have derived our civilization, our 
institutions, our traditions, and with 
which we are connected by a thou- 
sand bonds of sympathy as well as of 
interest. In the main, we must con- 
tinue to be observers, rather than 
participants, in the European drama; 
but we must feel as free to exert our 
influence when circumstances de- 
mand it of us either as a right or as 
a duty as we feel free to withhold that 
influence when in our judgment no 
such right or duty exists. To con- 
fine ourselves within the bonds of a 
cast-iron formula of non-participa- 
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tion would be to act a part of craven 
selfishness, condemned alike from the 
standpoint of our own ultimate in- 
terests and from that of our duty 
to humanity. 

We do not believe that the Admin- 
istration, or even Colonel Harvey, 
actually intends anything of this 
kind. The tongue is an unruly mem- 
ber; and, as one of his most pained 
English critics has pointed out, the 
speech, read as a whole, makes a very 
different impression from that which 
is gathered from one or two passages 
that have given offence. But -there 
is vast danger in talk; and we could 
wish that the Ambassador would al- 
low this one freeing of his mind to 
suffice for a long time to come. Let 
our actions do the talking; let the 
spirit of our policy appear in the way 
we meet occasions as they arise. That 
is certainly the course which one 
would expect Mr. Hughes to find most 
expedient; and, so far as can be 
judged from the character of his of- 
ficial outgivings thus far, that is the 
course which he desires to pursue. 
His brief notes seem to be in con- 
formity with the practice which is 
habitually followed by our Supreme 
Court, of deciding no hypothetical 
questions and of laying down general 
principles only when the occasion dis- 
tinctly calls for it. Let us have as 
little as possible of shackling dogma, 
and as much as possible of broad and 
yet careful statesmanship. Let us 
protect American interests and assert 
American rights in every case where 
there is need of that protection and 
that assertion; but let us not flaunt 
before the world any narrow creed 
of exclusive devotion to them. In a 
word, while scrupulously guarding 
our right to act or not to act in inter- 
national affairs according to our own 
sense of duty and of interest, let us 
give no countenance to any abstract 
dogma of national selfishness. Such 
a dogma, if it means anything, means 
that we are to look on with indiffer- 
ence at the troubles of the rest of the 
world, however appalling, if they do 
not portend injury to ourselves; a 
principle which, if it were but stated 
in its naked simplicity, would be in- 
stantly and indignantly rejected by 
the American people. 


An Anti-Prohibition 
Movement 


| Bae Association Against the Pro- 

hibition Amendment has under- 
taken, in a serious spirit, a great 
task. Its programme states that it 
will work for the following objects: 

A. To get the Volstead Act out of the law 
and keep it out. 

B. To oppose the passage of similar tyran- 
nical laws, and to endeavor to have the enforce- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment (so long 
as it remains in force) left to the people of the 
several States under the “concurrent” clause. 

To work patiently, lawfully, fairly, and 

patriotically for the repeal of the Prohibition 
Amendment, and in the hope that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States will hereafter be pre- 
served from mutilation by an organized fanati- 
cal minority. 
We have no idea of the present size 
of the membership of the Association, 
but we are quite sure that if every- 
body joined it who is in general sym- 
pathy with its purpose it would com- 
prise hundreds of thousands of the 
most intelligent, the most patriotic, 
and the most high-minded citizens of 
this country. We will go farther 
than that. We will say that if a 
change in our Constitution so revolu- 
tionary in its character, so subver- 
sive of the fundamental principles on 
which this great Republic was 
founded and which have been the 
very breath of its life, were accepted 
with supine acquiescence by the na- 
tion it would be a sign of political 
degeneracy full of portentous signi- 
ficance for the country’s future. We 
are glad to see in the brief list of 
“some prominent members” given in 
the Association’s circular several 
that are representative of a very high 
type of civic or professional standing 
—such as Judge E. Henry Lacombe, 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor C. F. Thomas 
(a reminder of the emphatic protest 
against prohibition made by the good 
and great Cardinal whom the country 
has just lost), Dr. Julius Frieden- 
wald (one of the very highest auth- 
orities on diet in the United States), 
Augustus Thomas, Kermit Roosevelt. 
May their tribe increase! 

We do not propose at this time to 
enter into the special questions, legal 
or political, that may be involved in 
the Association’s programme. The 
question now is not as to the precise 
shape which legislative or Constitu- 


tional action may take, but as to the 
general aims and spirit of the move- 
ment. If anything is to be accom- 
plished, there must be organization; 
and this organization is about as near 
right in its declaration and methods 
as can be expected of any organiza- 
tion. It wants to rally the vast dis- 
content and opposition that the 
Amendment and the Volstead Act 
have aroused; and there can be no 
effective rallying except upon a pro- 
gramme of practical action. Both in 
Congress and in the State Legisla- 
tures the votes on Prohibition have 
notoriously reflected in very large 
part not the sentiments or convic- 
tions of the members but the sup- 
posed demand of a dominating ele- 
ment in the constituencies; and the 
thing to do now is to show that there 
is another element, no less convinced 
and no less resolute, in opposition. 


In what we have said on the sub- 
ject, we have always laid most stress 
on the principles of liberty and the 
principles of government which the 
Kighteenth Amendment so flagrantly 
violates. But we have never dis- 
guised our feeling as to the immense 
loss which nation-wide prohibition in- 
flicts upon social and individual life. 
That it extirpates an incalculable 
amount of evil we have of course fully 
admitted ; but the rational plan would 
be to get rid of as much as possible 
of that evil without destroying along 
with it one of the great resources of 
mankind for recreation and refresh- 
ment, and by far the most potent of 
all external aids to genial social in- 
tercourse—a prime need in any coun- 
try, and not least in a country so 
strenuous as our own. To wipe out 
the innocent enjoyment which mil- 
lions of rich and poor have found in 
moderate drinking, by a cast-iron 
rule, applied throughout this vast 
country to every community regard- 
less of its needs or tastes or senti- 
ments, is on its face a monstrous 
thing. It could be justified only if the 
evil of drunkenness, instead of a 
rapidly decreasing, had been an in- 
creasing one, and if instead of being 
capable of mitigation in a thousand 
other ways, it were susceptible of no 
other treatment than that provided 
by this crude and tyrannical measure. 
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Krasin Scores 


N May 12 a significant.judgment 
was handed down in the British 
High Court of Appeal by Lord Jus- 
tice Banks touching the question of 
trade with Soviet Russia and the title 
to confiscated goods. This decision 
reverses the judgment given last De- 
cember by Mr. Justice Roche in a 
lower court in the same action, and 
the ground of the reversal exposes 
with clearness the nature of the 
British-Soviet trade agreement and 
its real purpose. 

The facts of the case are as follows. 
In 1918 the Soviet Government ex- 
propriated a certain stock of lumber 
products from the Russian owners 
without compensation or judicial 
process. Last August Krasin, the 
Soviet commercial representative in 
London, sold this property to an 
English concern, and when the lum- 
ber began to arrive the representa- 
tive of the rightful owners brought 
suit to recover their property and 
damages. At that time the British- 
Soviet trade agreement had not been 
concluded and the court held that 
since the Soviet Government was not 
recognized its right to deprive the 
plaintiff of his property could not 
be admitted. 

The High Court of Appeal now 
holds that the conclusion of the trade 
agreement constitutes a recognition 
of the Soviet Government as the de 
facto Government of Russia, and 
that it is not within the jurisdiction 
of the British courts to consider the 
justice or morality of the act of con- 
fiscation. Lord Justice Banks held 
that, while such an act would be re- 
pudiated by the vast majority of 
British citizens and would violate 
English law, judgment must never- 
theless: be given in favor of the 
defendant. 

Thus is settled the one really im- 
portant point at issue in the trade 
agreement, the issue frankly recog- 
nized by Krasin as vital. The whole 
question of whether the trade agree- 
ment had any commercial significance 
or not depended on whether the Eng- 
lish courts would protect the Soviet 
representatives in the disposal of 
stolen, confiscated, or expropriated 
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property. Had the judgment of the 
lower court been upheld, the Soviets 
would have been deprived of the op- 
portunity to realize on their plunder; 
as it now stands a certain limited 
amount can be turned into cash, but 
at the expense of the fundamentals of 
commercial morality: What is more 
important however than the sale of 
some movable loot and the resultant 
commercial activity in England, is 
the achievement of the main purpose 
that was behind the trade agreement 
negotiations; to wit, the obtaining of 
official recognition for the purpose 
of legalizing all the confiscations and 
expropriations of the Soviet auth- 
orities, and not merely those that con- 
cerned gold and goods. The way is 
now clear, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, for the financial group 
in whose interest the trade agree- 
ment was made to consummate their 
prearranged deals with the Soviet 
Government for the acquisition of 
vast industrial properties and plants 
in Russia. We have already pointed 
out the other prerequisite of their 
scheme, the modification of the Com- 
munist economic programme in their 
favor so as to enable them to exploit 
these properties on capitalist lines. 


It remains to be seen, however, if 


their schemes will finally succeed. 
They depend upon the possibility of 
bolstering up the Bolshevik political 
régime and holding the masses of 
the Russian people in.continued sub- 
jection, a task that is daily growing 
more difficult. Thus far, despite 
persistent and ingenious agitation, 
they have not succeeded in convinc- 
ing America of the righteousness or 
expediency of lending support to the 
maintenance of the Soviet tyranny 
in order to secure to them the privi- 
lege of plundering the Russian people. 


The Death of King 
Nikola 


O engrossed have we been in im- 
portant matters such as the Ger- 
man situation and the fascinating 
development of our foreign policy, 
that the death of Nikola, first and last 
King of Montenegro, on March first, 
made little impression on us at the 
first hearing thereof. Those who 
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would like to read what can be said ~ 


for this gory old relique of arrested 
Balkan medizvalism will find it very 


well said by M. E. Durham in the 


April Contemporary Review. 
The world can very well spare that 
old rascal Nikola; but one doubts 


whether the Montenegrins are going ~ 


to be happier in the new world into 
which events have plunged them than 
they were in that medizeval Montene- 
gro which lingered on into this garish 
century, and still obstinately lingers. 
If we might be secured against mo- 
lestation, we should like nothing bet- 
ter than to retire for the rest of our 


natural days to an estate (say of — 


40,000 acres, to be modest) in the 
midst of the Brda Mountains; an es- 
tate of virgin forests and Alpine mead- 
ows. Or, better, perhaps, in the 


Dormitor region; country of grassy — 


uplands, lakes, deep ravines, and leap- 
ing mountain streams. There we 
would keep hall in the ancient Aryan 
mode. The blind bard would be wel- 
come to our board and would recite 
to our delighted ears the imperishable 


glories of his race, to the accompani- 


ment of the gisla. Nor would the 
dance be lacking; the stately kolo or 
the lovely oro. The board would groan 


with flesh of mast-fed swine, with 


fowls a-plenty, with trout and eels, 
and cheeses fine; and the good native 
vintages to wash all down. 

Soon, doubtless, all this will be 
changed. The virgin forests will be 


leveled, the Tara and the Piva will. 


be harnessed to the mill; and those 
glorious mountaineers, the finest 
physical stock in the world, will 
dwindle to the bulk of common man, 
discarding their picturesque garb for 
the stupid habiliments of so-called 
civilization. We regret the impend- 
ing change. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the eight days 
ended May 22.] 

UPPER SILESIA: M. Witos, the Po- 
lish Premier, says that ‘“‘the measures 
taken by the Polish Government to calm 
Upper Silesia have met with success, for 
the general strike has ended, the work- 
men have resumed work, and in some dis- 
tricts complete pacification has been ef- 
fected. Pacification would be complete, 
if the insurrectionists did not fear an at- 
tack by Germans assembling on the 
Oder.” A report of May 18 via London 
stated that Korfanty had by proclama- 
tion ordered the Poles of Upper Silesia 
to surrender their arms, to return to 
work, and to avoid conflict with Germans. 
The report added that some 10,000 of 
Korfanty’s “ragged boys” had already 
been demobilized. A German report 
would have us believe that Korfanty’s 
followers are disaffected, are deserting, 
are forming groups for banditry. The 
British Government continues to address 
the French Government, complaining 
that Gen. Lerond, head of the Interallied 
Commission in Upper Silesia, is not 
showing proper energy. The French 
Government continues to address the 
British Government, requesting dispatch 
of British troops to Upper Silesia; it 
suggests also a joint note of the two 
_ Governments to the German Government 
requiring the latter to fulfill its promise 
to suppress volunteer formations which 
would fain cross the border, and to pre- 
vent shipment of munitions into Upper 
Silesia. The French apparently appre- 
hend danger from such volunteer forma- 
tions and from the corps of volunteers 
within Upper Silesia, which latter is said 
to number 30,000 and to be swellin’ 
wisibly by accession of ardent youths 
from across the border. The French say 
this corps is being directed by a German 
staff t’other side the line. To complete 
our anthology of reports, Korfanty (who 
seems, like Lloyd George, to have lost 
his head) is threatening to blow up the 
mines and factories, if German troops 
cross the border. 

The reader may make what he will of 
the above. This much only seems perfectly 
certain: that there has been no fighting 
to speak of for several days now in Upper 
Silesia. It may be that Korfanty’s coup 
or fait accompli (or whatever name one 
prefers for one and the same olfactory 
effect) has entered the limbo of lost 
causes. It may be that the calm is only 
the lull before the storm. 

[A report of Monday states that on Satur- 
day the German volunteer corps in Upper 
Silesia attacked the Poles fiercely. Apparently 
the reported Korfanty demobilization had not 
proceeded far (if indeed there was any de- 
mobilization, or any intention to demobilize). 


The storm appears to have broken sooner than 
was expected.] 


GREAT BRITAIN: All Britain ex- 
pects the miners’ strike to end soon. A 
settlement is expected on the basis of 
wage schedules alone, these to be flexibly 
adjusted to the cost of living. The 
miners are being compelled to accept 
such a settlement by the spectre of 
hunger and by failure of support from 
the other members of the Triple Al- 
liance. Let us give it the right name: 
a temporary settlement. The miners have 
behaved selfishly, abominably; they have 
lent quite too ready an ear to Red agita- 
tion. They are too fond of whippets, 
holidays, and short hours. All of which 
admitted, yet Mr. George owes them 
“fair play” quite as much as to the Ger- 
mans. It is up to the Government to 
compel reorganization of the industry on 
a basis which shall afford permanent se- 
curity of an adequate living wage to the 
miners. According to report, the ship- 
ping tied up idle in British ports is of 
the astounding total of four million tons. 


RUSSIA: It is singular how few 
founders of the first rank (whether of 
religions, empires, social systems, or 
whatnot) have escaped personal disaster ; 
so universal is envy, so powerful the 
spirit of dissent and faction among men. 
Every Cesar has his Brutus, whose 
dagger usually finds its mark; every 
Socrates his Meletus. ’Tis odds but your 
Washington will be ruined by a cabal; 
and your Muhammad is fortunate if by 
a Hegira he can escape the assassin. 
Napoleon is ruined by his own creatures; 
and Pericles, who made Athens so beau- 
tiful, is fain to die to escape his traducers. 
And the systems the founders create 
are alike vulnerable to envy, dissent, 
and faction; usually go down with their 
founders or suffer fatal transformation. 
Sectaries are busy in the prophet’s life- 
time; and Muhammad is not cold, when 
lo! the schism. By what seems a para- 
dox, the most dangerous dissenters are 
purists. Or rather, they call it purism; 
the gods call it envy. The founders are 
generally humorous, clement, apt to com- 
promise with that singular thing human 
nature. Abu Bekr was a purist, not 
Muhammad. Brutus was a purist; and 
Meletus; and Bernadotte; and-so, to ap- 
ply this beautiful speculation to current 
days, is Trotsky. Trotsky is the leader 
of the fanatics who would make no com- 
promise with the infidels, be they peas- 
ants or bourgeoisie; would advance the 
Red standards east, west, north, south, 
and debellate the world. Lenin, humorous 
like St. Paul, clement like Cesar, would 
use tact and patience and make tempo- 
rary concessions. We are told that the 
friction between Lenin and the purists 
grows more and more acute; that we 
are to expect the latter to attempt a coup 


d’état and the overthrow of Lenin. It 
is quite possible, however, that Dame 
Rumor has exaggerated adjustable dif- 
ferences of opinion as to policy into dan- 
gerous dissensions. 


NEAR EAST: At last an interesting 
budget of news has come in from the 
Near East; towards which, however, we 
exhibit our customary Missourian at- 
titude. The reader will remember how 
in March the French, by signing an 
agreement at London, thought to be quit 
of that White Elephant Cilicia. But it 
seems the agreement did not satisfy the 
Angora Assembly. Last week we heard 
that the Assembly had ratified. the agree- 
ment—but “with reservations.” The 
reservations must have been very im- 
portant, for the French Government sent 
a most distinguished person, M. Henri 
Franklin-Bouillon, post-haste to Angora 
to straighten matters out. Now, if the 
worst is to be believed, the Assembly 
(Chicherin’s fine hand is seen here) has 
repudiated the agreement, and Na- 
tionalist troops have broken the arm- 
istice. 

But (here is the exciting item) M. 
Franklin-Bouillon has a means of bring- 
ing these perfidious Turks to their 
senses. King Constantine is going to 
fulfill a prophecy and add his name to 
the short list of supreme captains. In 
cahoot with the British (perfide Albion!), 
he is going to take Constantinople. 
“Now,” Mr. Franklin-Bouillon is going 
to say to the Angora Assembly, “if you 
don’t ratify the London agreement, with- 
out reservations, and proceed to fulfill it, 
you will lose French support.” We should 
very much like to know what is meant 
by “French support.” But let that pass. 
Among the things which the Turks de- 
manded by way of amendment to the 
London agreement was, we understand, 
the surrender of Alexandretta, the key 
of the Syrian Gate, the main port for 
the Aleppo district, to which the French 
contemplate running a pipe-line from 
Mesopotamia. 


It looks as though the Near East situa- 
tion were in a worse mess than ever. 


MISCELLANEOUS: There are many 
delectable matters of which we would 
fain discourse, and would discourse, if 
only the Upper Silesian question and the 
British miners’ strike would get them- 
selves settled. But, as our Broadway 
lass saith: Why worry? ’Tis spring. The 
birds do sing hey ding a ding. We care 
not what others may do. As for us, we 
shall desipere. How more in loco than 
now? Off we go to the fields, with a hey 
and a ho, and a hey nonino. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Hope of Order in the 
Balkan Chaos ~~ 


HE occasional announcement of some 

cabinet crisis, some notability’s curt 
obituary, these are the only scraps of 
news which seem to filter over from the 
Balkans to the American press now that 
the war is a thing of the past. But 
though the despatches from the Balkans 
have been meager, they tell a story of 
extraordinary interest to any one who 
has watched from near-by the efforts of 
the Southern Slavs to piece themselves 
into a nation. Between the squeezed-up 
lines of these newspaper waifs one may 
find an answer to the question whether 
the racial and sentimental cohesion of 
the various elements of the South Slav 
race (usually spoken of as the Jugoslavs, 
“Jug” being the Slav word for “South’’) 
is strong enough to overcome the dissen- 
sions which beset their path and some- 
times threaten to make all their sacrifices 
vain. 

A profound disagreement exists as to 
the proper manner of organizing the new 
state and the best form of government 
for it. This disagreement is not just of 
recent growth. It is not possible here to 
penetrate very deeply into the mazes of 
pre-war Serbian politics, in which the 
rival dynastic Obrenovitch and Kara- 
georgevitch factions participated so vio- 
lently. But the “Black Hand” and 
“White Hand” organizations, long the 
curse of Serbian politics, were again ac- 
tive during the recent war, and the Ser- 
bian Government had not long been es- 
tablished at Corfu before these groups 
provoked a very considerable dissension 
in the Serbian army. It was, of course, 
due largely to the general disorganization 
existing at Saloniki, where, be it noted, 
French and British morale suffered even 
more severely than the Serbian, but the 
dispute also involved factors of policy 
more serious than sporadic discontent 
over ineffectual Allied leadership and an 
uncertain commissariat. 

Dissensions also arose with the first 
realization that the eventual disintegra- 
tion of the Hapsburg Monarchy had be- 
come a real probability. Three different 
schemes were advocated: (1) The forma- 
tion of a Greater Serbia, including 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
perhaps Montenegro (i. e., the districts 
where the Serbs predominate), but leav- 
ing Croatia and Slovenia to shift for 
themselves as independent states or as 
autonomous members in a reconstituted 
Austro-Hungarian federation; (2) a 
union of all the South Slavs in a re- 
public; (8) a South Slav union under 
the aegis of the Serbian royal house. 

The supporters of each of these three 
lines of procedure gained or lost stand- 


ing as the attitude of the Great Powers 
seemed favorable or unfavorable and as 
Allied fortunes of war grew better or 
worse. On January 6, 1918, for ex- 
ample, Premier Lloyd George made a 
statement disavowing any desire to 
smash the Hapsburg Empire; and two 
days later President Wilson, addressing 
Congress with the members of the Ser- 
bian War Mission seated on the floor of 
the House, included among his famous 
Fourteen Points the stipulation that 
“the peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose 
place among the nations we wish to see 
safeguarded and assured, should be ac- 
corded the freest opportunity for au- 
tonomous development.” In the face of 
these nearly simultaneous Allied rebuffs 
Premier Pashitch of Serbia decided that 
the propaganda for the formation of a 
large Jugoslav state including the Haps- 
burg provinces of Croatia and Slovenia 
should not be pressed too strongly, and 
he cabled instructions to that effect to 
the various Serbian representatives in 
Allied capitals. It appears that in one 
or two cases copies of these instructions 
were shown to members of local Jugo- 
slav committees (many of them Croats 
and Slovenes) who became highly in- 
dignant at this “abandonment” and 
threatened to withdraw their support 
from the Serbian Government policy. 
Pashitch at once recalled the diplomats 
involved, but this naturally did not tend 
to heal the breach between the Jugo- 
slav committees and the Corfu Govern- 
ment, and it was not until after the Allied 
statesmen had awakened to the fact that 
they could not hope to arrange a sepa- 
rate peace with Austria and, as a con- 
sequence, realized the advantage of break- 
ing up the Hapsburg Monarchy, that 
Jugoslav propaganda could be resumed. 

Even now, with the Jugoslav state 
under Prince Regent Alexander a fait 
accompli, there are not a few members 
of the Old Radical group, as the follow- 
ers of Pashitch are most misleadingly 
called, who would be well pleased to see 
it relapse into a loose federation in which 
each of the three states of Greater 
Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia should ex- 
ercise almost complete autonomy. Oppo- 
sition to this policy has manifested it- 
self most clearly in the formation of 
the new Democratic party. The Demo- 
crats seized the opportunity furnished 
by the departure of Pashitch for the 
Peace Conference to consolidate all the 
elements of opposition, and a little over 
a year ago forced the Old Radical cabinet 
to resign by the mere expedient of re- 
maining away from the Skupshtina, or 
National Assembly, and so preventing 
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the quorum necessary to transact any 
business. The subsequent Democratic 
cabinet, headed by Mr. Davidovitch, 
soon discovered that what was sauce 
for the goose was sauce for the gander. 
In fact, neither of the two major groups 
was strong enough to counter-check any 
rival combination. By this easy expedi- 
ent the affairs of the country were time 
and again plunged down a blind alley, it 
being impossible to call a general elec- 
tion because there never was a quorum 
to adopt an election law. 


Finally the Crown Prince summoned 
Mr. Milenko Vesnitch from his post at 
the Paris Legation to make a final effort 
at forming a cabinet capable of codper- 
ating with the Skupshtina in drawing up 
a Constitution and an election law. Sev- 
eral factors contributed to the success 
which attended Mr. Vesnitch’s perform- 
ance of this difficult task. During the 
dozen years that he had served as 
Serbian Minister to France he had stood 
rigorously apart from the party dis- 
putes and personal antagonisms of Bel- 
grade, and he was known as favoring 
neither the extreme Serb Nationalists 
nor the extreme Jugoslavists. He 
brought to his work, too, great intelli- 
gence and cultivation, and a thoroughly — 
Western outlook. The same qualities — 
which made him such a favorite with © 
the members of the American delega- 
tion at the Peace Conference had their 
emollient effect on Belgrade politics, and 
eventually a Constitution was drawn up — 
and the general elections took place. — 


Americans will be interested to remem- _ 


ber that the man who performed this 
service for his country headed the Ser- — 
bian War Mission to the United States — 
in 1917, and that a large part of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s sympathy for the Jugo- — 
slav cause dated from his conversations 
with Mr. Vesnitch at that time. E 

The elections resulted in the seating ~ 
of 94 Democrats and 93 Old Radicals in ~ 
the Constitutional Assembly. The ene- — 


mies of the union were successful only — 


in Croatia, where they returned the peas- — 
ant demagogue Raditch and 49 of his 
followers. He was supported in the 


campaign by all the disgruntled elements _ 


in the province, including such mutually — 


antagonistic groups as the Communists — 


and the ex-officials of the former Haps- 
burg régime; but those who hoped that, 
once at Belgrade, Raditch would suc- — 
ceed in provoking a revolution seem 
destined to disappointment, for he has 


lately indicated that he will adopt the 


general programme drawn up by the 
more conservative leaders. 

The results of the balloting in Monte- 
negro were awaited with particular 
eagerness. The elections took place with- 
out disorder, despite the intrigues of 
numerous hangers-on of the former King — 
Nicholas. Every one of the delegates 
elected was committed to the policy of 
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centralization and union. From various 
interested sources rumors have been cir- 
culated that undue pressure was ex- 
ercised by the Serbian authorities to 
bring about this result, but these are 
now set at rest by the British Govern- 
ment’s publication of a thorough-going 
report by two impartial British observ- 
ers, Major Temperley and Mr. Roland 
Bryce (a nephew of Lord Bryce), who 
personally watched the preélection cam- 
paign and the balloting itself, and who 
make the unqualified assertion that the 
results may be accepted as a just and 
frank expression of the will of the elec- 
torate. 

Having with such unexpected success 
forced through the general elections, 
and having drafted a tentative Constitu- 
tion in which may be traced innumer- 
able influences of our own American 
charter of rights, the Vesnitch cabinet 
tendered its resignation to make way for 
a coalition between the Radicals and 
Democrats, which is now engaged in per- 
fecting the Constitution and codifying 
the laws. Mr. Vesnitch himself has re- 
turned, we can imagine with little re- 
gret, to the less partisan atmosphere of 
Paris. 

Thus, it is hoped, have been dissipated 
the centrifugal tendencies which inevi- 
tably grew up in the various provincial 
capitals so long as’the central Belgrade 
Government spent its time in unproduc- 
tive wrangling. It will be recalled that 
under the Austro-Hungarian régime 
Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia 
all possessed provincial diets, although 
the Hapsburgs took good care never to 
allow them more than nominal powers. 
Faced with a delay in the calling of a 
general election, it was natural for the 
separate provinces to reorganize their 
assemblies for local administrative pur- 
poses, but the significance of this action 
must not be over-estimated. The people 
of these provinces have achieved free- 
dom from foreign tyranny much too re- 
cently to risk it all by the assumption 
of too many responsibilities. They know 
that Italy is anxious to extend her power 
across the Adriatic, and that Austria 
and Hungary would only too gladly fall 
in with any plan which promised the 
restoration of part of their lost terri- 
tories. A venture in complete inde- 
pendence, lacking the aid and prestige 
of victorious Serbia, would be a hazard- 
ous matter. 

Nor is complete independence what the 
Slavs of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire really desire. The Croat has an 
immense respect for his Serb kinsman, 
and though socially and commercially he 
is rather more advanced, he remembers 
very well that Serbia bore the brunt of 
the long war for freedom and almost 
single-handed transformed the _ old 
- dreams of the South Slav race into a solid 
reality. Realizing this (and more par- 
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ticularly since the Constitutional Assem- 
bly has begun making real progress) the 
Croats have been increasingly content to 
turn towards Belgrade and make it the 
centre of their new and broader national 
life. 

But the ways of Serbian lawmakers are 
slow, as the reader of this sketch of re- 
cent events at the capital will have gath- 
ered. It is a Balkan trait to unearth un- 
foreseen difficulties in every sort of busi- 
ness undertaking or political enterprise. 
Conciliation must be practiced by all par- 
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IN TWO PARTS—PART II 


F the authors of “A Test of the News” 
had turned to the magazine section of 
the New York Times for a date ante- 
cedent by nearly nine months to the arm- 
istice and to the date given by them for 
this sinister launching of the idea of a 
Red Peril—that is, February 24, 1918— 
they would have found something that 
would have saved them considerable 
labor. It is a _ three-page, unsigned 
article, headed ““Bolshevism’s Effect.” It 
is a careful study of the indications of 
revolutionism in Europe and America. 
The writer finds that the Bolsheviki have 
“actually begun the carrying of the class 
war into other countries.” By “other 
countries” he means, however, only Fin- 
land, Poland, the Ukraine (then in vary- 
ing degrees of separation from Russia), 
and Rumania, which was fighting the 
Bolsheviki on her northeast frontier. 
“How much further,” he asks, “will it 
[the movement] go? Will the Bolsheviki 
of Russia succeed in starting a world- 
wide revolution?” Nearly the whole of 
the article is given to a reply to these 
questions. But the conclusion is fairly 
optimistic. The writer quotes approv- 
ingly a statement by Otto Braun, in the 
Berlin Vorwaerts, “Their [the Bolshe- 
viki’s] hope for a speedy revolution in 
Germany is an insane delusion.” The ac- 
tive efforts of the Bolshevik leaders in 
fomenting and financing revolution in 
remoter parts of Europe are evidently 
not anticipated, and the conclusion is 
summed up in the sub-heading, “Revolu- 
tionary Trend in Chaotic Eastern Europe 
Is Reflected Only Among Minority Ele- 
ments in Allied and Teuton Countries.” 
Of the Red Peril as a speculative possi- 
bility all informed men knew from the 
beginning. Of the Red Peril as an actual 
movement directed and financed from 
Moscow, few men knew until after the 
armistice. Then the world began to know, 
for the peril had become a reality. 

So far as one can learn from “A Test 
of the News,” the Red Peril never existed. 
It was an invention of “editorial writer, 
correspondent and statesman” (p. 18). 
The authors quote several published 
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ties. “Samo Sloga Srbina Spasava”— 
“Only Unity Saves Serbs”—is an old 
motto, invoked through bloody and ter- 
rible years of struggle and defeat, which 
appears in the form of four magic let- 
ters “S” on the Jugoslav coat-of-arms. 
If it is still remembered in victory as it 
was in war, this motto will be the saving 
grace of a state which holds much of 
promise for the sick and war-weary Bal- 
kans, where so many of the world’s ills 
have originated. 
HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


of the News 


items tending to show that a fictitious 
Red Peril was being gradually created. 
The first of these appeared in the Times 
for November 14, 1918, three days after 
the armistice, with the heading, “Bol- 
shevism Is Spreading in Europe; All 
Neutral Countries Now Feel the Infec- 
tion.” Others in time followed. By De- 
cember 22 we have news of Radek’s boast 
of the amount of Bolshevik money spent 
in Berlin and the immensely greater 
amount transmitted to New York City. 
A certain degree of candor on the part of 
the authors might have prompted them 
at this point to say whether or not the 
fact of this distribution of money in 
Berlin was subsequently established be- 
yond cavil and also whether or not per- 
sonal agents of Lenin took active part in 
the Spartacan uprisings of January 5 
and March 4, 1919. But we must not ex- 
pect too much. The authors had a case 
to make out, and they were hurrying 
along with the documents. By December 
30 we have what is, to the authors, ap- 
parently the most significant evidence— 
a dispatch from Paris by Walter Dur- 
anty. Mr. Duranty quotes a “high offi- 
cial at the Russian Embassy” as saying 
that “they [the Bolsheviki| do appear to 
be spreading westward, and may create a 
grave state of affairs for Western Europe 
by joining hands with the extremist 
party in Germany, which seems to be 
getting control, at least for a time.” 


Here, then, was born the Red Peril, to 
flourish in greater or less degree in the 
news columns for all the days to follow. 
One can not but pay tribute to the “right 
copious industry” by which the data in 
the genesis of this gigantic spectre have 
been searched out for us. And yet the 
careful student will feel that something 
has been omitted. There were other sug- 
gestions, hints, implications, anticipa- 
tions, foreshadowings, and the like, which 
ought also to have gone into the record. 
One of these, antedating by more than 
a month the earliest mention in the 
Times, I find in an editorial expression 
in the New Republic itself. ‘Russian 
Bolshevism,” it says, “is more of a 
danger to a disintegrating Germany than 


~ 
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German penetration is to Russian na- 
tional independence.” The date is October 
12, 1918, the heading of the editorial 
“The Rescue of Russia,” the paging 
301-4. Who shall say that the suggestion 
for the building up of this Franken- 
steinian monster, so useful in aftertimes 
to capitalist statesmen and capitalist 
magnates as a bogey for the restless 
masses, was not originally furnished by 
the New Republic? 

If this matter were to be taken into 
court, and the authors, after a gruelling 
cross-examination, were to decide to 
abandon most of their charges and to 
rest their case on its strongest particu- 
lar, what would it be? Most likely the 
manipulation of the headlines and the 
general emphasis given to the dispatches 
regarding Kolchak’s ‘‘triumphant march”’ 
westward and his “strategic retreat” 
eastward. Here, indeed, the authors 
have something of a case; and they have 
given it an impressive vividness by super- 
posing a map of Russia on a skeleton 
map of the United States. Here is shown 
a conspicuous example of bad editing of 
the dispatches—bad because ignorant, 
and further bad because of the injection 
into the headlines of an abnormal degree 
of partisanship. Some degree of this 
bias is to be allowed for, simply because 
it is chargeable to an apparently in- 
eradicable taint in human nature—a 
taint common to insurgent and conserva- 
tive alike. But here bias overreaches 
itself, and the result is a sorry showing 
in the light of what followed. 

Yet the case is not so flagrant as the 
authors would have it appear. When the 
Times dispatches do not lean heavily 
enough toward the desired conclusion, re- 
course is had to editorials; and when the 
Times helps to spoil the theory by print- 
ing the Czech army’s protest against 
Kolchak, or Carl Ackerman’s: admittedly 
“frank reports” about the demoralizing 
effect of Kolchak’s seizure of power, the 
issue is neatly turned by -printing a 
Washington dispatch showing that offi- 
cialdom is happy. It is now the State De- 
partment and the Russian Embassy that 
are doing the bamboozling and not the 
Times. For by the authors’ own showing 
the Times contributed something sub- 
stantial toward that much-desired “min- 
imum of necessary information on a su- 
premely important event.” It contributed, 
in fact, more than the authors find space 
for acknowledging. They might, for in- 
stance, have mentioned the two-page 
illustrated article by Louis D. Kornfield, 
entitled “Impressions of Kolchak and His 
Followers,” in the magazine section of 
the issue of June 15, 1919. True, this 
was not a dispatch. But it was something 
very much to the point, written by a man 
who had just returned from Kolchak’s 
domain. Here was news from Russia not 
of the sort described by the authors as a 
case of “seeing what one wanted to see.” 


For it was not pro-Kolchak; it was 


strongly anti-Kolchak. Here the authors 


could have found at least something of 
that indication of the weakness of the 
Kolchak régime—an indication the ab- 
sence of which from the columns of the 
Times they had found so significant. 
Even if they failed to find the article 
during their search, they should have 
remembered it; for the New Republic 
thought it, on its appearance, important 
enough to quote from it (June 25, 1919, 
p. 228), and to call it an “interesting 
account.” 

This Kolchak section presents the 
strongest point in the indictment; there 
are a few other points, less valid, but still 
pertinent and substantial. But taken :n 
the large, the charges in this study are 
no sooner brought forth than they pro- 
ceed to eat themselves up; and about the 
only non-autophagous thing that emerges 
is the fact that a great many persons, 
especially newspaper correspondents, 
editors, and statesmen, are capable of 
making exceedingly bad guesses as to the 
future and that most of them are prone 
to interpret events in the light of their 
hopes and beliefs. 

But the phenomenon is not a new one. 
The authors could have found parallel 
instances throughout history. Especially 
could they have found a copious store in 
the history of the United States. They 
might, for instance, have bethought them- 
selves of the early days of 1861. The 
whole North—that is, the loyal part of it 
—was virtually a unit. in believing that 
the Southern Confederacy would collapse 
at the first shock of arms, and it inter- 
preted events in the light of that belief. 
The loyal press reflected that attitude. 
Even after the serious shock of Bull Run 
the belief in a speedy conquest for a time 
still prevailed. As late as October 26, 
when an obscure officer named William 
Tecumseh Sherman, stationed in Ken- 
tucky, demanded 200,000 men to clear the 
State and was further understood to have 
said that a million men would be neces- 
sary to win the war, press and public de- 
nounced him as a lunatic, and the Gov- 
ernment promptly relieved him of his 
command. Four years later—that is, in 
October, 1865—it would have been an 
easy matter for two journalists to make 
a collection of the bad news and bad in- 
terpretations given in the press and the 
bad official pronouncements from Wash- 
ington. By 1865, when victory had been 
purchased- at such frightful sacrifices, 
the optimism of 1861 looked silly. To 
censors of a certain type it may even 
have looked sinister. But if the authors 
had themselves shared in the general de- 
lusion of that time, they should, in re- 
viewing it four years later, have ob- 
served a certain degree of humility and 
not posed as persons who knew all along 
how things were going. 

Something more pertinent to their case 


the authors of “A Test of The News” 
could have found nearer home. For 
while the conservative and moderate 
journals were making bad guesses about 
Kolchak and Denikin, and emphasizing 
their news accordingly, the insurgent 
journals and periodicals (and this in- 


cludes the New Republic, the Nation, and _ 


all the rest) were making equally bad 


guesses about Carranza and were equally — 4 | 


manipulating their news. They made 
wretchedly bad guesses last summer and 
autumn about the extent of the “wave of 
unrest”? and the number of votes that 
would go to Debs and Christensen. They 
are always making bad guesses about 
something, and their statements of 
alleged fact are usually made to fit their 
guesses. 
Now the insurgent organs guessed 
better on Kolchak, Denikin, and Yuden- 
ich than did the conservative and mod- 
erate organs. But to hold that they did 
so by reason of a more scrupulous study 
of the news than was made by their rivals 
would be merely to burlesque the situ- 
ation. They had swung over to Bolshe- 
vism, and they guessed according to their 
bias. The clause, “swung over to Bolshe- 
vism,” is used advisedly. There is, of 
course, a distinction between the school 
of outright pro-Bolshevists 
school of ‘“‘We-are-not-Bolshevists-but—.” 
It is, however, a vague and tenuous dis- 
tinction that counts for little in prac- 
tical affairs. By the middle of November 
or the beginning of December, 1918, the 
whole body of insurgent journals, from 
the extremest to the most moderate, were 
united in the defense of Leninism, and 
they framed their news statements to 
fit their partisanship. That curious wave 


of emotional lunacy that swept the ranks __ 


of American insurgency from November, 
1918, to the autumn of 1919 carried all 
before it. Individuals and groups vied 
with one another in their rush to the 
left. New groups were formed—groups 
of Communists, Left Communists, Ex- 
treme-Left Communists, Super-Commun- 
ists, and Beyond-Communists — which 
evolved, one after another, in a sequence 
of De Vriesian mutations. The boobery 
clamored for the extremest kind of ex- 
tremism, and there was no lack in the 
supply of propaganda. New papers were 
established to express the new ideas, and 
the pinkest of the established organs took 
on gradually deepening shades of car- 
mine. The Federal Department of Jus- 
tice, with fostering care and direct in- 
citement, helped the movement along, and 
Bedlam was let loose to have its fling. 
The insurgent papers and periodicals 
of all shades hoped that Kolchak and 
Denikin would lose, and they guessed as 
they hoped. Their guesses won. But on 


a thousand other matters relating to a 


Russia they have made far worse guesses 
and far worse statements of alleged fact 
than have their conservative rivals. Up 


and the 
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to the time of the armistice the New 
Republic, for instance, was making 
guesses not greatly different from those 
of the Times. As late as November 2, 
1918, it had an interpretation of Russia 
by Mr. Michael S. Farbman very differ- 
ent from anything it would have per- 
mitted to appear a few months later. Mr. 
Farbman was pro-Gorky, and Gorky was 
then anti-Bolshevik. “The Bolsheviki,” 
he wrote, “Bolshevism, and their terror- 
ism are so hated and cursed by everybody 
that the very idea of speaking seriously 
of them, no matter whether one is going 
to condemn them or not, is considered if 
not a crime at least an indecency. The 
Bolsheviki are traitors to Russia, to the 
Allied cause, and to Socialism, and that is 
the end of it.” Still there was something 
to be said for them, he declared. “Only 
blind men who refuse to see could deny 
the many creative and positive elements 
in the Bolshevik programme and in their 
activities. And yet Bolshevism is not a 
creative nor a positive force. The real 
origin of Bolshevism is desperation, and 
its true nature is pessimism.” 


But two weeks later (November 16), 
the New Republic leaned far over with 
its question, “What is the source of the 
lies about Russia which are being so sys- 
tematically disseminated in this coun- 
try?” The new tone is significant. There 
had been plenty of lies and idle rumors 
about Russia, as there have since been— 
Leninite as well as anti-Leninite. But 
there was at that time no special stream 
of lying to warrant any such question. 
The one and only report upon which this 
question was based (the prediction of a 
St. Bartholomew’s massacre) had a per- 
fectly reasonable and substantial foun- 
dation in a threat of Zinoviev’s. The 
question was significant only of a change 
of attitude. After that the movement 
was rapid. The New Republic was guess- 
ing the other way; and its statements of 
alleged fact, its suppressions, and its 
distortions accorded with its change of 
view. 

The chief error in this production is 
something deeper than the blundering 
effort of the authors to make out a case 
of a fabricated Red Peril and of a mis- 
_representation of the news. It is the as- 
sumption that the editors of a responsible 
news journal will consciously risk the 
discredit that comes from the printing 
of news unlikely to be confirmed by time. 
The proudest line on the editorial page 
of a news journal is the reminder, ‘“‘We 
told you so.” A remembered.slogan of 
other days, “If you see it in the Sun, it’s 
so,” strikingly exemplifies this attitude. 
The propaganda journal, the journal of 
opinion, cares less about this boast be- 
cause its main business is to influence 
beliefs rather than to give information. 
When its predictions go wrong, and its 
news is proved false or misleading, it 
has, if it chooses to avail itself of the 


store, an ample and ready fund of plaus- 
ible explanation. The news upon which 
we depended was faulty, it may say; and 
though things didn’t go the way we pre- 
dicted, they ought to have gone that way 
and would have gone that way if such 
and such other things hadn’t intervened. 
Silent or voluble it may be in the matter, 
and the bulk of its readers will be satis- 
fied. But the news journal can not, with 
a good face, make any such plea. Its 
credit must stand or fall with the gen- 
eral accuracy of its news. It can not de- 
liberately risk the impeachment of its 
main service. When, in March, 1917, the 
Times and the other news journals ac- 
cepted the Bonar Law theory, rather 
than the Leon Trotsky theory, of the 
mental state of the Russian people, they 
were not necessarily ‘‘seeing what they 
wished to see,” not merely accepting: the 
“official and the optimistic” rather than 
the “obscure and the unpleasant.” They 
were accepting the probabilities at their 
face value. Does the news journal always, 
or even usually, reject the “obscure and 
the unpleasant”? Not if the strictures of 
the insurgent journals are to be believed. 
For one of the chief sins of the capitalist 
news journal, according to these censors, 
is the giving of an absurd credence to 
obscure, unpleasant, and alarmist reports 
of the alleged threats, plots, maleficent 
doings and designs of certain persons 
known as agitators. The bad guess, and 
not the bad-intention, is the more reason- 
able explanation of the bad seeing. 


The erroneous assumption, moreover, 
carries with it another error. That is the 
contention that the prime need in all this 
business is the insurance of an adequate 
supply of accurate news to cover all im- 
portant happenings. This insurance is 
needful, no doubt; but of itself it will 
not suffice. A community might conceiv- 
ably live in Arcadian simplicity with no 
more news than comes to the Pitcairn 
Islanders. What is far more needful is 
the creation of a standard of honesty 
which will insure the news, once ob- 
tained, against juggling, suppression, 
and distortion to make it accord with a 
theory or a point of view. And for the 
fulfilment of this need it is the insurgent 
organ of propaganda that must undergo 
the greater reformation. The authors of 
this production are generous enough to 
concede a part of the underlying truth 
of the matter. “The authors do not wish 
to imply,” they say (p. 4), “because hon- 
estly they do not believe, that the less 
conservative press is necessarily more re- 
liable.” Excellent, i’ faith, is that ‘‘neces- 
sarily.” But the admission, qualified 
though it is, will do. And had the authors 
more carefully considered its full import 
and its reasonable implications, the 
greater part of their ambitious pro- 
duction would presumably never have 
been written. 

W. J. GHENT 


Correspondence 
From Marshall to White 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The note of “Another Lawyer” in your 
issue of May 21, with its references to 
Associate Justice Joseph Story, who for 
decades was associated with Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall on the U. 8. Supreme Court 
bench, and to Chief Justice Taney, 
Marshall’s successor, awakens reflections 
that are linked with the just-closed 
career of Chief Justice White, as all of 
those men participated in the rendering 
of important decisions. Mr. Justice Story 
wrote the opinion of the Court in Mar- 
tin vs. Hunter’s Lessee—a decision which 
established the appellate jurisdiction of 
that Court. The decision in the Charles 
River Bridge case, to which your cor- 
respondent refers, was understood to 
have overthrown that in Dartmouth Col- 
lege vs. Woodward, the 1819 case in 
which Chief Justice Marshall delivered 
the celebrated opinion which established 
the sacredness of contracts under the 
Constitution. 

Even at this late day comments of 
eminent lawyers and jurists should be 
of interest. Story wrote a dissenting 
opinion, he and Justices Thompson and 
McLean all dissenting, but Chief Justice 
Taney and his four concurring associates, 
being the majority of the Court as it was 
then constituted, fixed the law of the 
case for the time being. But comments 
were made, of the greatest interest. Our 
own Chancellor Kent, writing to Judge 
Story under date of June 23, 1837, said 
of the decision: 


It abandons, or overthrows, a great principle 
of Constitutional morality, and I think goes to 
destroy the security and value of legislative 
franchises ...I have lost confidence and 
hopes in the Constitutional guardianship and 
protection of the Supreme Court. 


Justice Story himself, writing before the 
decision was publicly announced, on 
February 14, 1837, said: 


A case of grosser injustice, or more oppres- 
sive legislation, never existed. 


And Webster, writing to Story, said: 


The decision of the Court will have com- 
pletely overturned, in my judgment, one great 
provision of the Constitution. 


He had been of counsel in the Dart- 
mouth College case, making the great 
argument on the side that won, the 
Court’s decision reversing that of the 
highest court of New Hampshire. 

Justice Story did not live to read the 
opinion of Taney and his associates in 
Dred Scott vs. Sandford—the prevailing 
opinions in which stood as law till the 
events of the Civil War finally rendered 
them inapplicable and superfluous. 

Chief Justice White may be recorded 
as having upheld the principles and doc- 
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trines of Marshall and his concurring 
associates more completely than he did 
those of Taney and the justices who con- 
curred with him in the cases with which 
the public has been most familiar; an 
apparent recurrence to rationality. 
GEORGE R. BISHOP 
New York, May 22 


The United States of 
Central America 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


In our zeal for world organization we 
have ignored the special problems of our 
own continent. We have failed to note 
the significance of the movement now 
under way to reunite the five republics 
of Central America. 

The original union of the five Provinces 
of Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica at the time of 
their separation from Spain in 1823 was 
of a perfunctory nature. They were iso- 
lated from each other and enjoyed a large 
degree of autonomy. . They gravitated 
rather to Madrid than to Guatemala, the 
seat of the Real Audiencia. They actu- 
ally were represented by official deputies 
in the Spanish Cortes of 1812. The 
union did not spring from an intimate 
realization of mutual interests and needs. 
It dragged on a precarious existence until 
1839 when the heroic Morazan lost his 
life in a supreme effort to hold it to- 
gether by sheer force of arms. 

There were repeated efforts to restore 
the union. Guatemala, Honduras, San 
Salvador, and Nicaragua, without the 
participation of Costa Rica, maintained 
a kind of union from 1848 to 1845. In 
1850, and again in 1895, Honduras, San 
Salvador, and Nicaragua proclaimed the 
union, but in both instances the effort 
failed, mainly because it savored of a 
political alliance directed against Guate- 
mala and Costa Rica. General Rufino 
Barrios, the great Guatemalteco, made a 
bold attempt to restore the union in 1885 
and lost his life in his brave endeavor. 

The United States Government was the 
host of a conference of the five republics 
held in Washington in 1907 to consider 
their mutual interests. The restoration 
of the union was urged by certain of the 
delegates, but seemed out of the question 
at that time owing to peculiar political 
conditions in Central America. But the 
foundations were then laid for advan- 
tageous understandings concerning cur- 
rency, intercommunications, citizenship 
laws, and other matters of common inter- 
est. A Central American Court of Jus- 
tice was established at Cartago, Costa 
Rica, which seemed to give promise of 
splendid results. The political and dip- 
lomatic standing of the judges appointed 
by the separate countries unfortunately 
did not permit the Court to function as a 
strictly judicial tribunal. The Washing- 


ton Conference, however, was a distinct 
step in advance towards reunion. 


The reasons why the union could not 
be maintained or revived are easily un- 
derstood. First of all, the inaccessability 
of these countries to each other. No 
direct rail communication yet exists be- 
tween any two of them, though San Sal- 
vador in its desire to reach the Atlantic 
coast is eager for a connection with 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, via Zacapa. 
Travel is mainly by mule across moun- 
tains and rivers, or by steamer along the 
coasts. The completion of an adequate 
system of railroads connecting all of the 
republics and forming a part of a gran- 
diose Pan-American railway is an imper- 
ative reason for the restoration of the 
union. The task is quite beyond their 
individual initiative and resources. 

A second obstacle in the way of union 
has been the natural ambitions of a rela- 
tively small number of professional poli- 
ticians. The existence of five independent 
states has offered them a profitable field. 
And the interminable struggles of the 
“outs” to wrest control from those in 
power have plunged several of these 
countries into almost constant unrest, 
bloodshed, and economic ruin. The 
masses of the people are industrious, 
simple-minded, and docile, utterly op- 
posed to these political changes in which 
they have often been compelled to take 
part. I recall the answer of an Indian 
who had deserted from the army in a 
revolution, when I pointed out that such 
conduct was most reprehensible: ‘‘Senor, 
for us poor people there is neither good 
nor bad Government; they are all the 
same.” This has been unfortunately too 
true in times past. Justice compels rec- 
ognition of the fact that even among the 
politicians are those who sincerely de- 
plore this state of affairs and who strong- 
ly favor the union. Their advocacy of 
the cause, however, has generally been 
viewed with suspicion as indicating a 
sinister ambition to control the destinies 
of all five republics instead of one. 

Still another obstacle in the way of 
union has been the reluctance of certain 
of the more favored states to shoulder an 
unequal yoke with the more turbulent 
and discredited of their sister republics. 
The question of common finances has 
been a great stumbling-block. Honduras, 
it should be recalled, has been debited— 
most unjustly, in my opinion—with a 
foreign debt of over $125,000,000. Costa 
Rica, a country possessing a fairly hom- 
ogeneous white population, has enjoyed 
relative political calm and prosperity for 
a long period of years broken only of late 
by one or two bloodless coups d’etat. It 
naturally hesitates to throw in its politi- 
cal fortunes with its less fortunate 
neighbors, though in a position to render 
inestimable service to the union. 

These obstacles, inaccessability, fac- 
tional intrigues, and a dislike of a too 


exacting political partnership, are evi- 
dently not now regarded quite so seri- 
ously as in former years. This is due 
primarily to the awakened consciousness 
of a genuine community of interests 
among the five republics. They speak 
the same language and love the same 
literature. They possess writers and 
poets of high rank. They profess the 
same religious faith, if they profess any 
at all, and refer to each other as core- 
ligionarios. They have the same habits 
and customs, with unimportant varia- 
tions. They have the same political in- 
stincts. And, what is very important, 
they have the same fear of intervention. 
I do not ignore the cynical argument 
that it might be to our advantage to op- 
pose a strong political combination in 
the neighborhood of the Panama Canal, 
and to prefer a fictitious balance of 
power. But the answer to this argument 
must surely be that though Europe may 
choose to foster disreputable Balkan in- 
trigues, the United States would do well 
to eliminate all further possibility of in- 
trigue in our own Balkans of Central 
America. World organization and world 
peace are not to be effected by the per-. 
petuation of divisions, but by the weld- 
ing together of mutual interests. If 
Europe can not see this, America can. 
Blaine saw this most clearly when 
Secretary of State, and, had he held 
office long enough, would have labored 
with vision and enthusiasm to help bring 
about the reunion of the United States 
of Central America. The time doubtless 
was not then ripe for the realization of 
this ideal. This inspiring moment may 
now have arrived. Here lies a magnifi- 
cent opportunity for American states- 
manship. Here is presented in a con- 
crete vivid way an opportunity to sup- 
port an international ideal which we 
have heretofore advocated inthe ab- 
stract. Whatever the fate of world 
organization, we have an obvious duty 
on this Continent to facilitate interna- 
tional understandings and a unification 
of mutual interests. The people of Cen- 
tral America deserve our sympathy and 
active moral support in their efforts at 
this time to achieve so splendid an ideal. 
Success to the Conference of Central 
American States now gathered together 
in Costa Rica! 


PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 
Colorado Springs, Col., April 4 


Songs 


Many deaths have gone to build 
Every movement I have willed, 
That my life may be fulfilled. 
Many deaths, yet I have breath 
Still to sing of life and death. 
All the selves that died in me, 
Live again in melody. 
MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 
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New Books and Old 


HE politics of a reader must incline 
a little toward pacifism and inter- 
nationalism if he is to enjoy the political 
comment in Stephen Graham’s “The 
Challenge of the Dead” (Cassell). But 
there is no false note in the melancholy 
tone in which Mr. Graham has composed 
this “‘vision of the war and the life of 
the common soldier in France, seen two 
years afterwards, between August and 
November, 1920.” He has been pro- 
foundly moved by his visits to the old 
battlefields, his heart has been torn by 
the hideous losses and wastes of the 
war, and by the scars which war has left 
upon the land and upon the people. There 
is a sad beauty in his descriptions of 
these fields of France—more poetry and 
feeling than I have found in any other 
book. The author does not mutter 
against commanding» generals, because 
they did not stay in the front line, as 
Sir Philip Gibbs was disposed to do. He 
talks with the exhumers of the dead, and 
meditates, as Hamlet did :— 

“No, we don’t find many Gordons. But 
we're picking up a lot o’ Borders just 
now. Yes, and some Grenadiers. Brought 
in about thirty Borders yesterday. It 
isn’t a bad job if they’d pay us more 


“They say the body of a drunkard 
keeps fresh longest of all because of the 
Boivin sit, 

“Yes, that’s true . We came on 
a fellow the other day with a bayonet 
through his jaw. . .” 

“Do you sleep out here on this battle- 
field?” 

“We bin ’ere six months now.” 

“No ghosts?” ; 

The man smiled. He saw none. He 
felt the presence of none. Imagination 
did not pull his heart-strings . . . 


To combat prohibition and the Vol- 
stead Act with arguments from Greek 
mythology is amusing, at‘any rate, al- 
though it may not make W. J. Bryan lose 
a wink of sleep. Mr. Anthony M. 
Ludovici calls his book, ‘‘“Man’s Descent 
from the Gods, or, the Complete Case 
against Prohibition” (Heinemann). 
The reasoning is that Prometheus’s theft 
of fire from the gods was not a blessing, 
but a curse (and, I suppose, Prometheus 
jolly well deserved what he got). To 
cook food, says the author, is not bene- 
_ ficial, but harmful. But Dionysus, the 
Saviour and Healer, invented fermented 
liquor and repaired the harm. And now 
the evil has been done all over again— 
at least to the few who do not know 
where to get the stuff. But if I can 
have my cocktail back only at the price 
of eating all my food raw, I shall hesitate 
to accept. It is too much like the pre- 
dicament of some people in one of Frank 
Stockton’s stories, who received philo- 


sophically the news that there was noth- 
ing for dinner but ice-cream—as they 
were young, it seemed a happy state of 
things. But their joy perished when 
they heard that it was onion ice-cream. 


A scandal in a cathedral town, an 
Archdeacon in difficulties, a clerical and 
(it was charged) revengeful brother-in- 
law, a faithful and trusting wife and 
daughter, the landlord of The Bull, the 
witnesses for and against the accused 
man, farmers and stock-raisers and their 
testimony, the Bishop’s Consistory 
Court, and finally a trial before the 
highest court of appeal in the realm, with 
the Lord Chancellor and other lords, 
temporal and spiritual—what is this but 
the skeleton of a plot for a novel by 
Anthony Trollope? And when it is added 
that the brother-in-law had the delight- 
ful title of Vicar of Appleby Magna it 
is clear that in every detail somebody 
is out-Trolloping Trollope! But it is life 
itself which is imitating the novelist, as 
a character in Oscar Wilde’s “Intentions” 
insisted that life is apt to do. For this 
is the trial of Archdeacon Wakeford, 
which was followed recently in England 
as nothing but a famous murder trial 
is ever followed, and is still the subject 
of comment in the periodical press. 
Curious readers may find it reported at 
length in London papers beginning April 
8, with the opinion of the Court as de- 
livered by the Lord Chancellor in the 
Times for April 27. It is dan opinion, 
which, for good reasons, many writers 
seem disinclined to accept. 


“Queen Victoria” (Chatto & Windus) 
by Lytton Strachey seems to me fresh, 
informal, and readable. A few of the 
more conservative readers may agree to 
the word “fresh,” but used only in its 
cant sense; they were also annoyed by 
Mr. Wells’s attack upon the old-fashioned 
methods of writing history. But I fancy 
that the new biography of Queen Vic- 
toria is going to be a sad disappointment 
to the intelligentsia, who were hoping to 
see the Queen delicately ridiculed from 
beginning to end. She has for so long 
been the symbol in many minds for 
stuffy conservatism, she has evoked a 
vision of Paisley shawls, of Landseer’s 
paintings, of ladies in crinolines, and men 
with side whiskers, that nothing would 
satisfy a number of expectant readers 
except humorous muck-raking. They 
were altering Sheridan’s line to: “Some 
scandal about Queen Victoria, I hope!” 
Mr. Strachey is utterly without excess 
of reverence; he occasionally makes you 
smile; but he found, in his studies, a 
pretty spirited old lady—and again the 
joke is on the “intellectuals.” 


The first book from a new press is 
interesting. When it is gay in appear- 
ance, has such a title as “Adam & Eve 


& Pinch Me,” and comes from the Golden 
Cockerel Press (London: Birrell & Gar- 
nett), you naturally take a second look 
at it. The author is Mr. A. E. Coppard 
and his short stories are worth a second 
and a longer look. His tales are of 
odd adventure and of _ sentimental 
chances at wayside inns; sometimes they 
are painful. Always they are ably 
written, but I hope that the author will 
soon shake off his Russian influence. The 
incident of the suffering mouse in 
“Arabesque” is the kind of importation 
which merely makes an Anglo-Saxon 
writer seem ill at ease. When an Eng- 
lish or American author begins to say: 
“Now, I must put in a little cruelty, to 
be like the Russians,’ we know that he 
is making heavy weather with his art. 


A good, fat book of adventure in a 
semi-savage land (sometimes the semi- 
may be omitted) is “Some Experiences 
of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate” 
(Lane), by A. W. Monckton. 


Formidable in appearance are Austin 
Dobson’s “Later Essays, 1917-1920” 
(Oxford University Press). There are 
seven essays, on ‘Edwards’ ‘Canons of 
Criticism,’” “The Journeys of John 
Howard,” “The Abbé Edgeworth,” etc. 
They are packed with information, and 
clearly aim to instruct rather than to 
give pleasure for their literary form. 


A. Moreau de Jonnés, who saw thirteen 
years of fighting before he was twenty- 
seven, began his career in the National 
Guard of France in 1791. He was pres- 
ent during the street fighting in Paris in 
1792, at the siege of Toulon in 1793, in 
the naval battle with the English of the 
1st of June, 1794, and in numerous battles 
and sieges in Martinique and other West 
Indian islands during the succeeding 
years. He took part in fifteen expeditions 
overseas, but had his military and naval 
career cut short by capture in 1809, when 
he was consigned to the English hulks, 
where he found leisure to write his mem- 
oirs. He died at the age of ninety-two, 
just before war was declared in 1870. 

His book ‘Aventures de Guerres,” 
originally published in 1858, and again 
in an abridged edition in 1893, is now 
presented in a translation (by General 
A. J. Abdy) as “Adventures in Wars of 
the Republic and Consulate” (Dutton). 
Moreau de Jonnés was, in his later years, 
a Member of the Institute, a writer of 
statistical volumes. The contemporaries 
of his old age knew him in this dry pur- 
suit, and seemed to be little aware that 
he had locked up within him a series of 
extraordinary narratives, the adventures 
of a man who had been wounded five 
times, had seen ten outbreaks of yellow 
fever, and had known many of the im- 
portant figures of the Revolution. 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


More Light on the Negotia- 
tions at Paris 


Tue TrutH Apout THE TREATY. By André 
Tardieu. Foreword by Edward M. House, 
introduction by Georges Clemenceau. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Waar RrEeAtLty Happenep aT Paris: The Story 
of the Peace Conference. By American 
Delegates. With Maps. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

HE reader who is induced by the 

titles of these two books into buying 
them for the sake of attaining as it may 
be the truth or the reality of the peace 
negotiations will experience a certain de- 
ception. He will find the truth confus- 
ingly various. Yet he need not regret his 
purchase, for both books cast a certain 
light down the diplomatic well where the 
true truth of Paris still lurks. 

Captain Tardieu was Clemenceau’s 
right-hand man throughout the negotia- 
tions, and speaks with authority. He 
publishes for the first time many mem- 
oranda of importance. His plea is con- 
ceived ‘narrowly from the French point 
of-view and is largely an apology for 
Clemenceau’s policy. As such it is clarify- 
ing. It shows the French much the vic- 
tims of their allies. The French assumed 
that negotiations of such importance 
could only be conducted under some order 
of business established in advance. Cap- 
tain Tardieu early in January of 1919 
drafted a scheme which began with dis- 
cussion of principles, including a skeleton 
of the League, and then passed to the 
German boundaries, and next to financial 
problems. It is evident that such a pro- 
gramme vigorously pushed would have 
promptly produced the German part of 
the treaty. To the French, with their 
habits of logic, it seemed indispensable 
that matters should be treated in order 
of importance. Here they reckoned with- 
out Lloyd George and President Wilson, 
who declined to be hampered in any way. 

Captain Tardieu sweeps aside the view 
that there was ever any sharp issue of 
principle between the Entente and Presi- 
dent Wilson. In January, 1917, the 
Allies handed Mr. Wilson a statement in 
eight heads which expressed in advance 
the essentials of his more famous four- 
teen points. The truth is simply that it 
was more difficult for the European 
Powers to live up to such maxims than it 
was for the United States. That Mr. 
Wilson was either a bully or a dupe at 
the peace table is roundly denied. What- 
ever concessions he was asked to make 
were put openly and loyally, and his com- 
promises were made with his eyes open. 
It is not difficult for Captain Tardieu to 
demolish the picturesque Keynes legend 
of a vagrom old Calvinist ineffectually 
beating his scrawny wings in worlds un- 
realized. 


Generally the perspective of the book 
is French and only French. There is not 
a word about the secret war treaties, al- 
though at times their existence nearly 
broke up the conference. As to sewing 
the Covenant to the treaty, a tragic de- 
cision as it turned out, nothing is said 
but that Mr. Wilson insisted on it. It is 
plain that the French had small con- 
fidence in the League and probably little 
interest in it, regarding it as an Anglo- 
American experiment of merely theoret- 
ical importance. What the French wanted 
was military security as represented by 
the bridge-heads on the Rhine, and some- 
thing in hand for reparations, as repre- 
sented by the Saar coal and iron fields. 
They had hard enough work to get so 
much. They manceuvred for a buffer state 
on the Rhine, Marshal Foch pushed his 
agitation for the permanent military oc- 
cupation of the Rhine to the point of in- 
subordination. In the whole negotiation 
the tenacity and adroitness of Clemen- 
ceau appear at their best. Sure of his 
own case, he was never sure of his allies. 
The day before the treaty was laid before 
the Germans, Lloyd George tried to re- 
open the Rhine matter. As the case 
stands, the French occupation to-day is 
virtually discretionary. Nominally the 
French will have withdrawn, in three 
stages, after fifteen years. But each with- 
drawal is conditional upon faithful exe- 
cution of the treaty by Germany, and 
since the United States has not ratified 
the defensive treaty with France, France 
is under no obligation to retire in fifteen 
years. She will do so only if she feels 
she can do so with safety. How right 
Clemenceau was in demanding a military 
foothold on the Rhine has lately been 
shown in the case of the reparations. 


Captain Tardieu’s book abounds in 
documentary and statistical material and 
is written with admirable clarity; it has 
a pathos which he presumably did not in- 
tend, for the final picture is that of a 
victorious France suddenly put once 
more on the defensive—against the 
politics and the idealisms of her friends. 
As to the secrecy at Paris, our author ad- 
mits it, deplores it, and insists that with- 
out it no treaty could have been made. 

The eighteen American delegates to 
the Peace Conference who now combine 
to tell us “What Really Happened at 
Paris” naturally mean to tell the whole 
truth and as inevitably tell it from so 
many limited angles of personal observa- 
tion and preéstablished conviction. They 
all had a hand in the treaty or the 
League; their task perforce is to white- 
wash both, for they are justifying their 
own work. Such being the case, our 
eighteen essayists show a _ surprising 
candor which is emphasized by consider- 
able differences of opinion. The book 


-Hungary. 


does not constitute a complete picture of 
the Conference; for that we shall have to 
wait until the diaries of the Big Four are 
published, but it does illuminate a con- 
fused matter and is perhaps, as the prod- 
uct of many minds, the safest guide for 
the average reader among many compet- 
ing volumes. 


Among the more weighty contribu- 
tions are Professor Haskins’s on the new 
boundaries of Germany, Mr. Thomas W. 
Lamont’s on the reparations, General 
Bliss’s on disarmament, and Col. House’s 
summary. Sharp differences enliven the 
pages. The Turkish expert thinks it was 
impossible to expel the Unspeakable One 
from Constantinople; the Armenian ex- 
pert feels that Turkey should not merely 
have been swept out of Europe but should 
have been denied political control of all 
non-Turkish folk. The Austrian special- 
ist notes that the principle of outlet to 
the sea, which was exacted with such 
peril at Dantzig and Fiume, was quietly 
overlooked in the case of Austria and 
Col. House feels that the 
treaty was particularly weak in failing 
to define and secure the freedom of the 
seas. He also condemns a secrecy of dis- 
cussion which most of the other dele- 
gates appear to regard as inevitable. So 
much to show that the common tendency 
to defend the treaty admits of many 
variations of opinion. It is a whitewash- 
ing book, but the job is done in good 
faith. : 

As a general impression one feels that 
the greatest service of the American dele- 
gation was to reckon the maximum rep- 
arations that Germany could pay. The 
European Powers dodged a technical task 
which might abate their claims and alien- 
ate votes. For the rest the Americans 
constantly exercised a moderating influ- 
ence. It is plain that England and France 
flinched before the more thorny issues, 
such as reparations and the Near East- 
ern question, and that the League and 
minor parts of the treaty often served 
as postponements of the more important 
parts. It is certain that the secret treat- 
ies not merely prevented just settlements 
but impaired the moral prestige of the 
Conference. Mr. Wilson and his advisors 
walked softly and saved what they could 
most easily from the situation. We are of 
the opinion that an early and courageous 
stand against the war treaties by Mr. 
Wilson would have been successful. 

The Covenant was evidently the work 
of a few enthusiasts, chiefly Mr. Wilson, 
General Smuts, Lord Hugh Cecil. It 
went through so quickly largely because 
the English and Americans came to an 
early agreement and no one else was 
deeply interested. The moment was hope- 
lessly wrong for creating a new world 
order. To make the peace alone would 
have sorely taxed the war-worn and irri- 
tated nations. A League made at such a 
time without careful estimate of its 
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powers was bound to land in the confu- 
sion now prevailing in Poland and Silesia, 
where we have alternate activities of the 
League and the old Supreme Council 
with the actual power in the hands of the 
latter. In short, while the rulers of the 
Entente were the right persons to make 
the peace terms, they were apparently 
the wrong persons to dictate the future 
organization of civilization. Naturally 
this is never admitted in this book, but 
it is the inference a disinterested person 
will draw therefrom. It wanted more 
goodwill and hopefulness and unselfish- 
ness than were available at Paris to 
frame a morally impressive charter for 
the world. 

We learn from this book how President 
Wilson looked to his friends. He seemed 
modest, patient, and even  biddable. 
Nothing worse is said against him than 


' that he lacked the executive gift of dele- 


gating responsibility. The pictures 
drawn by Mr. Wilson’s friends and foes 
are so utterly incompatible that neither 
is likely to be true. That the principle 
of self-determination was a plague at 
Paris and that it appeared in the actual 
settlements only as a tendency is patent 
enough. Indeed, the Austrian specialist 
is at pains to exonerate Mr. Wilson from 
inventing self-determination. It was 
growing Topsy-like everywhere. It pre- 
vented the Powers from keeping in 
reasonable tutelage, as regards tariffs, 
for example, the newly formed nations of 
Central Europe. 

The defect of judgment which runs 
through all these eSsays seems to be a 
wrong appraisal of the French attitude. 
There is a tendency to treat it as moral 
error which could only be met by gradual 
soothing devices. As a matter of fact the 
whole problem of beginning a peace was 
to give security to France fully and 
promptly, whereas she was given it 
grudgingly through painful negotiations. 
What Really Happened at Paris, so far as 
we Americans were concerned, seems to 
have been a kind of glorified inter-uni- 
versity faculty meeting apprehensive in 
tone, serious and somewhat unimag- 
inative in deliberation. The while the 
naughty undergraduates of Central 
Europe were putting cows on the roof 
and otherwise displaying an untamed and 
reckless self-determination. Our profes- 
sors doubtless served a very useful turn, 
yet neither they nor Mr. Wilson, on their 
own showing, look quite like men of the 
hour. 

These eighteen essays were originally 
delivered as lectures, and each is accom- 
panied by a report of the following ques- 
tion time. Here there is refreshingly 
little of the usual throwing of dust and 
much that is of interest. A reader who 
wants a guide through the maze might 
well begin with the questionnaire, for 
here all the more contentious matters 
are gathered into brief space. 


The Brimming Cup 


Tue BriMMING Cup. By Dorothy Canfield. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
HE author of “The Brimming Cup” 

is a writer of serious intention. A 
considerable audience is ready to take 
seriously whatever she may produce. It 
feels that her work has a sound basis of 
common sense and hearty feeling. At her 
best, she has a true sense of people, of 
instinctively embodying type in person; 
and, so far as domestic life is concerned, 
of seeming to tell us without effort 
where we all “live.” This, I believe, is 
her third novel. “The Squirrel Cage,” 
published nearly ten years ago, was one 
of the first of the realistic studies of 

Middle Western city life. It was realistic 

in the better sense. It essayed to in- 

terpret a universal truth in terms of 
time and place, and it dealt with persons 
whose reality was appreciably a sublima- 

tion of the humdrum and the average. I 

seem to have a far vaguer memory of 

“The Bent Twig,” though it made much 

more noise in the world. Only the other 

day I had a letter from a reader of more 
than common intelligence, himself a writ- 
ing man. He had just come upon and 
been impressed by “The Bent Twig,” and 
wanted my opinion of it. I was obliged 
to own that I had forgotten the detail of 
the story, and remembered it dimly as a 
fine book defaced by a single brutal, un- 
necessary scene (realism in the unfruit- 
ful sense), and somehow petering out to- 
wards the end. There was a kind of spon- 
taneity, and a sureness of mood and 
touch, too, in “The Squirrel Cage” that 

I could not find, much as I wanted to, in 

“The Bent Twig,” and can not find in 

“The Brimming Cup.” 

Not unsuggestively, if without con- 
scious appositeness, “The Brimming 
Cup” is bound in the sober dark red of, 
say, the Cambridge Poets, with pea- 
green lettering. Itself is a prolonged 
study of domestic experience, the married 
and parental relations, dutifully streaked 
with feminism. Mrs. Fisher, like a lot of 
us, has a natural preference for the Vic- 
torian decencies and solidities, but feels 
obliged to do her share of modern worry- 
ing. Likewise her present heroine ap- 
pears to be a quite healthy-natured and 
minded person stricken with the time- 
fever. More simply the book might be 
taken as a study of the wife’s struggle 
with her ego. But Marise’s drama is not 
merely the classical revolt and settling 
down of the woman of thirty. Or at least 
her mood of revolt is fashionably tinged 
with the aches of self-expression and 
self-fulfilment. In theory, it appears to 
be agreed between her and her husband 
that her main duty is to herself. Their 
salvation lies, somewhat precariously, in 
the accident of her essential soundness. 
One trouble is that Marise had been just 
about: to be a famous musician when 


Neale bore her off to his Vermont no- 
where. After ten years, with her chil- 
dren past babyhood, she begins to won- 
der if she has chosen rightly; and to 
hanker for the great world and its excite- 
ments. Just then another man comes 
along, a man of the great world. His de- 
sire is unto her. He says all the obvious 
and well-established things, she is too 
fair and accomplished to be buried in 
Vermont; she is wasting herself; her 
husband ought not to have permitted it, 
can not be her true mate. He himself, 
Vincent Marsh, is the real ticket to hap- 
piness and, of course, self-fulfilment. 
Vincent has no pity for her babies; he 
hates babies as a tom-cat hates kittens. 
. . . And Marise listens to him, preten- 
tious cultivated bounder that he is, as 
women will, no doubt, when the mood is 
ripe. Still, it shakes out pleasure in 
Marise, if we are males. As for Neale, he 
deserves to lose her. His method is to 
wash his hands of the situation and tell 
Marise that if it will make her happy to 
go off with Vincent, she had better do it, 
by all means. Mrs. Fisher’s men are al- 
ways unreal to me. From the masculine 
point of view, both Vincent and Neale are 
asses in their several ways. And it is 
hard to believe in a woman if you can 
not respect her men. Our belief in the 
persons is further strained by the arti- 
ficiality of the action, such as it is. Really 
there is little more than the situation of 
a short story to build on. Honeymoon 
over—babies and dishes—what might 
have been—the open door—no, love is 
best. An inexhaustible situation: but it 
must flower naturally and by the grace 


‘of God into fresh creative action. Elab- 


orate misunderstanding and cross-pur- 
pose, melodramatic incident, the me- 
chanics of fiction, can do nothing for it. 


Anyone can see the basis of truth in 
this story of the married pair and their 
critical hour, but the thing itself drags. 
It fails to move of itself, there are too 
many pages of emotional apostrophe and 
introspective sizzling. The affair is a 
bore before we are done with it; espe- 
cially as we are sure from the outset that 
the predatory and fascinating (or asin- 
ine) philanderer will get nothing but a 
kiss or two for his pains. Marise is, after 
all, too obviously intrenched in health, 
the love of her husband, and the good in- 
tentions of her creator, to be throwing 
her children and happiness overboard in 
the name of “life.” We leave her and her 
Neale settled down and more than content 
with her lot. She has passed the bar of 
the dangerous thirties. To be less joyous 
about the affair we may say that she has 
been hauled out by the hair after her 
frail craft of youth has _ hopelessly 
stranded on that bar. But on the whole, 
the ayes seem to have it. The realism of 
this book, like its modernity, is a matter 
of detail. It may involve us in the frank 
mysteries of the infantile toilet, or in the 
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discussion of “sexual mother-complexes’” ; 
but the beginning and end of it is in that 
timeless appeal to the heart which is di- 
versely (and timelessly) saluted or dis- 
posed of as sentiment, or as sentimental- 
ism. 

H. W. BoYNTON 


William the Silent 


Wittem De Eerste Prins VAN OrANJE. Door 
Prot Dr, Pj eBlog. sumsverdamen yc niv, 
Meulenhoff. 

GOOD biography of William the 
Silent will always be more than 

the story of his life. When Motley wrote 
his “Rise of the Dutch Republic’ he 
produced a life of William of Orange, and 
Professor Blok’s ‘Willem De Eerste” is 
the narrative of the Netherlands’ revolt 
against Spain. Without him that revolt 
would almost certainly have ended in 
disaster, with that revolt his genius 
might not have borne fruit. He was one 
with his people, he was the people per- 
sonified. Their moments of fainthearted- 
ness, of despair, of betrayal, were all his 
failures; their faith, ever buoying up 
from those depths, their acts of sacrifice, 
their heroism, were all his triumphs. 
Their instinctive reaction against cruelty 
and oppression received a deeper mean- 
ing and a permanent value from his 
statesmanship and far-seeing wisdom. 
They vindicated their own freedom, he, 
in championing theirs, became the cham- 
pion of freedom as a sacred principle for 
all peoples and all times. As such the 
national hero of Holland belongs to the 
world. 

It may seem strange that the outside 
world anticipated Holland in acknowledg- 
ing its debt to the genius of William the 
Silent by a scholarly biography of the 
man. Blok’s is the first book worthy .of 
that name to appear in Dutch. It was 
preceded in French by Th. Juste’s “Guil- 
laume le Taciturne” (1873), in English 
by Motley’s monumental work and its off- 
shoots, the Lives by Miss Putnam and 
Frederic Harrison, in German by Rach- 
fahl’s_ still incomplete 
Oranien.” The delay was not due, how- 
ever, to any disregard on the part of 
Dutch historians of a duty that must 
have seemed sacred to them. On the con- 
trary, their very recognition of its 
sacredness made them hesitate in under- 
taking the task. The wealth of material 
compiled by the research of industrious 
precursors can only be mastered after 
long years of study, when most histor- 
ians are past the age which has the 
energy for the undertaking of so great 
a work. Professor Blok, however, com- 
bines the aged scholar’s command of his 
material with the vigor and enterprise of 
a younger generation. After the com- 
pletion of his great “History of the 
Dutch Nation” and of his “History of a 
Dutch Town,” he devoted himself to the 
task “in love and reverence.” 


“Wilhelm von ~- 
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The degree of response to these feel- 
ings which the book will elicit from the 
reader must be the measure of the 
author’s success. The work, richly illus- 
trated as it is, and avoiding all display of 
the learning which went to its making, 
addresses itself to the general reader and 
must be judged from that reader’s point 
of view. Where it appeals to the emo- 
tions, it does so by no artistic device in 
the author’s manner of presentment. His 
deliberate avoidance of fine diction, the 
very simplicity of the narrative, brings 
the beauty which is inherent in the man’s 
life the more strongly into relief. Hav- 
ing sifted, with a scholar’s scrutiny, the 
true from the false, and having arranged 
the facts thus tested and verified with 
the skill of the trained historian, the 
author was satisfied to let those facts 
speak for themselves. 


It is a powerful and thrilling story that 
they tell, one of the great tragedies of 
the world. The marvel of it is that, 
though its hero saw nearly all his en- 
deavors end in failure, the cause he stood 
for triumphed so gloriously. Twice he 
levied an army to come to the rescue of 
his people, and twice he saw it dispersed 
beyond hope of its rallying. He saw two 
of his associates beheaded on the scaffold, 
unable to save them from an undeserved 
and shameful death. The towns of Hol- 
land which flew his colors were sacked in 
punishment by the Spaniards without his 
being able to come to their aid. Three of 
his brothers fell in battles uncrowned by 
victory, which might have justified the 
sacrifice. His stadtholder in the eastern 
provinces betrayed his cause and sur- 
rendered the territory under his rule to 
the Spaniard. The excesses committed, 
by no means with his approval, by his 
Calvinistic partisans in the south caused 
disaffection among the Flemings and 
Walloons. Help from outside proved un- 
reliable and oftener a source of fresh 
danger than a gain of security. It is small 
wonder that there is no triumphant ring 
in the words with which he parted from 
this life: “Mon Dieu, aie pitié de mon 
ame et de ce pauvre peuple.” 

And yet, the triumph was his, though 
he left his people in the direst need. The 
assassin could not destroy the living 
thought which he bequeathed to it and 
the world. Through the word and the 
thought it embodied he was to conquer. 
“Oranges e meglio da consigli che da 
fatti,’” said the Venetian ambassador 
Suriano of him. And he was a master in 
the art of bringing the word which car- 
ried his counsel home to the people both 
at home and abroad. With the help of 
great scholars and writers he conducted 
an able press campaign which pleaded 
the cause of the Netherlands against the 
Spanish Government before the bar of 
public opinion all over Europe. Rather 
than in force he put his trust in the in- 
tangible power of that opinion, which 
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could not fail to be impressed by a cause 
so bravely vindicated by a helpless people 
against a mighty empire. Though all 
should fail us, he wrote in 1574, “tous- 
jours aurons cest honneur d’avoir faict 
ce que nul aultre nation n’a faict devant 
nous.” In that honor is the secret of his 
triumph. It compelled the world’s recog- 
nition of his ideas of political and re- 
ligious liberty and of the independence 
of the nation in whose behalf he had 
championed them at the sacrifice of his 
noble life. 


Philippine Constitutional 
Law 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW oF THE PHILIPPINE 
Istanps. By George A. Malcolm. Volume 
I, Philippine Legal Series. New York: 
The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing 
Company. 
dee: is an important work by an As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Philippine Islands who by his ear- 
lier work, published in 1916 under the 
title ‘“The Government of the Philippine 
Islands,” as well as by his briefer text- 
book “Philippine Civics,” has shown his 
thorough understanding of legal condi- 
tions in this Pacific dependency of the 
United States. The treatise is intended 
primarily for use in the Islands and is 
dedicated “To. Members of the future 
Philippine Constitutional Convention 
with the sincere hope that these modest 
studies in Constitutional Law will serve 
to lighten their patriotic labors and to 
inspire them to produce a Constitution 
which shall establish and insure a popu- 
lar Democratic Government.” The vol- 
ume will, however, find a cordial recep- 
tion by constitutional lawyers as well as 


' by students of government in the con- 


tinental United States; for not only does 
it furnish a comprehensive discussion 
with abundant citations of authorities 
to the various questions of constitutional 
law that have arisen with regard to the 
status of the Islands, their inhabitants, 
and their political institutions, but it also 
presents a study of governmental forms 
from which the academic student of 
political science can obtain interesting 
and valuable information. 

The introductory chapters deal briefly 
with definitions and general principles’ 
of constitutional law and with short de- 
scriptive accounts of certain constitu- 
tional systems of government—of Eng- 
land, Australia, Spain, Mexico, Cuba, and 
Japan—which the author thinks have 
peculiar interest to Filipino jurists and 
statesmen. There is also an account of 
the Malolos constitution drawn up by 
the revolutionary congress and promul- 
gated in January, 1899. The text of 
this interesting document, the only con- 
stitution thus far drawn up by the Fili- 
pinos themselves, is given as an appen- 
dix. This introductory matter having 
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been given, there follows a short consti- 
tutional history of the Philippine Is- 
lands, disappointingly short, in which 
Spanish, American, and Filipino influ- 
ences are respectively discussed. It is 
not unlikely, however, that the brevity 
of this account will be corrected in the 
volume “The Government of the Philip- 
pine Islands,” which Justice Malcolm, 
in collaboration with Professor Maxim 
M. Kalaw of the Hscuela de Derecho at 
Manila, promises shortly to publish. 


Proceeding to the major part of the 
task which he has set himself, Justice 
Malcolm considers the legal relations be- 
tween the United States and the Philip- 
_ pines, the constitutional and international 
status of the Islands, the nature, powers, 
and structure of their government, and 
the constitutional limitations upon the 
legal competence of that government. 
As regards the status of the Filipinos 
the conclusion is reached that they “are 
not aliens, or subjects, or citizens of the 
United States. They are citizens of the 
Philippine Islands. They are also 
American ‘nationals’ owing allegiance to 
the United States and entitled to its pro- 
tection.” As for the Islands themselves, 
“the Philippines occupy a relation to the 
United States different from that of 
other non-contiguous territory; not a 
foreign country; not sovereign or quasi- 
sovereign; not a State or an organized 
incorporated territory; not a part of the 
United States in a domestic sense; not 
under the Constitution, except as it op- 
erates on the President and Congress; 
and not a colony.” They constitute a 
“dependency” of the United States,—a 
dependency being defined as ‘‘a territory 
distinct from the country in which the 
supreme power resides, but belonging 
rightfully to it, and subject to the laws 
and regulations which the sovereign may 
think proper to prescribe,’ and distin- 
guished from a colony by reason of the 
fact that it is mainly inhabited by people 
foreign in blood and habits to the popu- 
lation of the sovereign state, and who, 
it is expected, will not be replaced by 
immigrants from the dominant state. 
Justice Malcolm expresses, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, an unnecessary uncer- 
tainty whether the Thirteenth and High- 
teenth Amendments apply, ex proprio 
rigore, to the Islands, although he is of 
the personal opinion that they should be 
held so to apply. As regards the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment it will possibly be of 
interest to some prospective visitors to 
the Islands to know that as yet Congress 
has not attempted to enforce its pro- 
hibitions in the Philippines by appro- 
priate legislation. In this connection it 
may be noted that orders of the Presi- 
dent and acts and resolutions of Congress 
have no operation in the Islands unless 
formally, specifically, and expressly so 
provided. 

Appended to each chapter are lists of 


“representative authorities” dealing with 
the subjects discussed; and as appen- 
dices are given the texts of President 
McKinley’s Instructions to the Second 
Philippine Commission (a notable state 
paper), the Philippine Act of 1902 as 
amended by later acts, the Philippine 
Autonomy Act of August 16, 1916 (the 
so-called Jones Law) and a list of all 
organic laws of the Islands (U. S. Con- 
stitution, treaties relating to the Islands, 
orders and proclamations of the Presi- 
dent, acts and resolutions of Congress, 
acts of the Philippine Commissions, and 
the Philippine legislators). 
W. W. WILLOUGHBY 


Drama 


Mr. Hampden In Repertory 
—Shylock and Petruchio 


HERE are three things to be said 

at the outset about Mr. Hampden’s 
Shylock. It is squalid; it is aged; it is 
(in parts) unbalanced or hysterical. The 
text does not require Shylock to be all 
or any of these things;* it does not for- 
bid him to be any or all of the three. 
There is not the smallest improbability 
in the supposition that all three of these 
traits were gratifying to an Elizabethan 
audience. There is grave doubt whether 
any one of them actually recommends the 
play to an audience of our time. In 
points where Shakespeare is elastic, per- 
haps the twentieth century has as good 
a right to its preference as the sixteenth. 
Shakespeare’s authority is valid every- 


where, but the Globe has hardly the right © 


to dictate to the Broadhurst. 

What are the traits common to all 
Shylocks—the inseparable or universal 
traits? Avarice, revenge, cruelty—to 
which stubbornness and masterfulness 
may be added. Strength in evil—that is 
the character in a nutshell; and the feel- 
ing it evokes is horror. Add squalor, add 
infirmity, add hysteria, and the horror 
is diminished; part of it is replaced by 
loathing. Horror as a literary value in- 
cludes respect. Horror looks up; pity 
looks down. Put Shylock at our feet; 
make him abject in the etymological 
sense: and you lighten the horror and 
augment the pity. That is the net re- 
sult of Mr. Hampden’s work. His Shy- 
lock begets no consternation; he is not 
felt as a power. Logically, he may be 
formidable, but, aesthetically, he is not 
terrifying. The strength of the por- 
trayal lies in its vivid reflex of Shylock’s 
pain. The pity is real, though it is an 
impatient, reluctant, half-averted pity, 
a pity that breeds relief when Shylock 
finally disappears and gives the play a 


* The Tubal scene may fairly be called 
hysterical, but Mr. Hampden extends the 
hysteria to other parts. 


chance to be itself again. For Shylock, 
an alien in his own city, is in a sense a 
stranger to his own play, and he is doubly 
a stranger when he is acted by Mr. 
Hampden. Let us look into the meaning 
of this fact. 


The “Merchant of Venice” is probably 
the first of all Shakespearean plays in the 
expression of joyous and_ beautiful 
vitality as the animus of a community. 
The lady in Belmont is richly left, and 
she is fair, and more than fair, won- 
drously virtuous; and in the play itself 
as in the lady the beauty and the riches 
and the virtues are piled up in bright 
exuberance and delectable profusion. 
The play can not stop when its work is 
done; no, it must needs add a delicious 
afterpiece in which farce appears for the 
first and last time under moonlight, and 
to this afterpiece it must prefix a pro- 
logue, two, three prologues, which inlay 
the skies with gold and broider the air 
with music. Into this play steps Shy- 
lock. How? Was the porter bribed or 
drowsy? I admit fully the legitimacy of 
contrast, but the contrast in this drama 
is unusual. There is no wider chasm to 
be sure between Shylock and Portia than 
between Caliban and Miranda. But while 
Caliban is opposed to Miranda, he is not 
opposed to the ‘‘Tempest;” the “Tem- 
pest” is built for Calibans and Mirandas 
alike; there is both steerage and first 
cabin in the ship. But in the “Mer- 
chant of Venice” all that is not Shylock 
is anti-Shylock, and this all is strong 
enough to create a highly composed and 
firmly concentrated effect which the 
presence of Shylock disturbs and de- 
ranges. 

Shylock, then, costs the play a good 
deal. His worth is more than his cost, 
much more. Still, that is no reason for 
not reducing the cost as much as pos- 
sible, and the latitude Shakespeare has 
given to the actor by making the part 
short and divesting it of hampering par- 
ticulars enables the actor to reduce that 
cost materially. He can widen or lessen 
the estrangement of Shylock from the 
play. Let us help ourselves to an analogy. 
If you dramatize Satan in heaven after 
the revolt but before the fall, you must 
dramatize him as Lucifer. The devil, as 
he was understood, let us say, by Maggie 
Tulliver or Thrawn Janet, would not be 
an antithesis to the City of God; he would 
be a smutch. It is useless to plead con- 
trast; a sooty Lucifer, a tailed Lucifer, 
would merely distract contrast from its 
proper object, the moral abyss between 
the rebel and his God. Now Shakespeare 
has been so obligingly inexplicit or non- 
committal that (within certain limits 
which the intelligent reader may be 
trusted to supply for himself) it is pos- 
sible to play Shylock either as Lucifer. 
or as Launcelot Gobbo’s foul fiend, 
either as a malign force of redoubtable 
intensity, or as a buzzard or hyena. In 


q 
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London or New York he might fitly 
enough be the foul fiend, but in Venice, 
Portia’s Venice, which is a kind of sub- 
lunary heaven, there is a distinct advan- 
tage in playing him as Lucifer. Mr. 
Hampden declined that advantage. If any 
one insists on specifications, to play Shy- 
lock as Lucifer means to emphasize the 
vitality, the intellect, and the occasional 
dignity, and to avoid all the degradations 
in person, age, voice, carriage, tempera- 
ment, or apparel as to which the text 
is not peremptory and explicit. 


The performance, apart from Mr. 
Hampden, was unequal and fluctuating. 
The scenes were rearranged with a fear- 
_lessness, which, excusable for the most 
port, involved at one point a gross af- 
front to probability. Miss Mary Hall 
was a warm, sensuous, half-Oriental 
Portia, lively, as it were, on a basis of 
indolence, or, if you prefer, physically 
and temperamentally sluggish, while 
youthfully and mentally vivacious. She 
was felicitous in the talk with Nerissa 
and acceptable generally, but in the trial 
scene she allowed Portia, not. only to 
imitate, but to parody, the doctor. That 
Portia, for the sake of stroking herself 
or mocking herself, would risk the 
verisimilitude of a comedy on which An- 
tonio’s life depends is a theory that as- 
sails Portia’s intelligence and condemns 
Miss Hall’s. The Gratiano of Mr. Han- 
nam Clark seemed like an imitation of a 
roysterer by a puritan; if he stumbled 
into “Twelfth Night,” it is questionable 
whether Sir Toby Belch or Malvolio 
would take him by the arm. 


Mr. Hampden’s impersonation of the 
leading part in the “Taming of the 
Shrew” brought out the singular prob- 
lem which confronts the actor even in a 
character apparently so simple as Pe- 


truchio. The Times thought that Mr. 
Hampden was a_ blusterer—the tra- 
ditional and orthodox blusterer; the 


Post, while warmly appreciative, thought 
that he risked underplay. The truth is 
that there are two Petruchios, whom we 
might call the Elizabethan and the 
Shakespearean on the theory that Shake- 
speare modeled the first on the taste of 
his contemporaries, and followed his own 
pleasure in the second. The first is the 
Petruchio who meets Katherine’s bluster 
with bluster—like with like; the second 
is the Petruchio who meets her hatred 
with love or its semblance—like with un- 
like. The first is an English squire, the 
second an Italian diplomatist; the first 
is an impediment to the second, and the 
second, though not strictly an impedi- 
ment, is an impertinence to the first. 
Actor, critic, reader—each picks out the 
side that he will stress. If an actor 
stresses the Squire Western, he will seem 
blatant to a critic who stresses the 
Machiavel; and an actor who brings out 
the tactician will seem slack to the critic 


who prefers the horseboy. Neither of 
the two stands is unwarranted or inde- 
fensible. 


One fact must be steadily kept in 
mind: the play is built around the first 
Petruchio; and retrenchment or attenua- 
tion of this Petruchio is a damage to the 
play. If, as the play insists, there is to 
be a contest in vawling, Petruchio must 
outbawl Katherine—that is mandatory. 
Her maximum must fix his minimum, 
and, if it is Mary Hall who furnishes the 
maximum, the embarrassments of such a 
Petruchio may be great. They are felt 
in Mr. Hampden. He mellows his Pe- 
truchio, and we enjoy mellowness; he 
makes him dashing rather than swashing, 
lusty rather than harebrained; and while 
this enriches the character as a charac- 
ter, it does not fully serve the play. The 
real desideratum in the part would be a 
person and voice of such a calibre as 
would impose themselves by sheer mass 
without demanding either exertion or ex- 
citement from their owner; the happiest 
way of being stentorian is to be Stentor. 
But Nature is not prodigal of Stentors, 
and the actor whose lungs are not cul- 
verins must avail himself of such shifts 
as he can. One of Mr. Hampden’s shifts 
is the conversion of the first meeting 
with Katherine into something very like 
a boxing-match, and the criticism to be 
made upon this match is the exact re- 
verse of our criticism on Mr. Hampden’s 
Petruchio as a whole—that, while it is 
unlovely in itself, it serves—it almost 
rehabilitates—the play. Katherines that 
can not be outbawled can be outmauled, 
and Petruchio’s triumph is rationalized 
in the measure in which it is cheapened. 
Expenditure of muscle is a compensation 
for economy of voice. 


Of Mr. Hampden’s Petruchio as a 
whole it may be said that if its charms 
are not always merits, its deficiencies are 
sometimes attractions. Miss Mary Hall’s 
Amazonian Katherine was not so far 
amiss; one wearies of the half-virago. 
Some vein of rare good-nature must have 
been tapped in me on that special Wed- 
nesday evening, for I had pleasure in 
nearly every part. Biondello, I re- 
linquish to the censor, and Mr. J. Harry 
Irvine’s mimicry of the Pedant is good 
only on the supposition that a pedant is 
a very poor mimic of a gentleman. But 
the rest were pleasing or more than 
pleasing, and minor scenes in the play, 
like Bianca’s fencing with the tutors, 
which are commonly neglected because 
they are supposed to be feeble, proved 
that they are feeble only because they 
are neglected. The company did not for- 
get that the “Shrew” is romantic farce, 
and that a certain bravery in the old 
Elizabethan sense is essential to the com- 
pleteness of its fun. The audience took 
the play to its heart. 


O. W. FIRKINS 


Impressionists and 


. 


Post-Impressionists 


N response to a request from a group 

of art lovers in New York City the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art has opened 
one of its rooms for a Loan Exhibition 
of French Impressionist and Post-Im- 
pressionist Paintings. The collection on 
view has great educational value. It 
gives in the works of the representative 
artists, from Courbet to Picasso, a 
survey of the aesthetic movements which, 
each in reaction from its precursor, suc- 
cessively carried the art world of Paris 


along for a time, to succumb each in its ° 


turn to the triumph of its successor. 
For there are more reactions represented 
in this exhibition than the one from 
which it borrowed its name. Pissarro 
was as much in revolt against Manet as 
Cézanne, in his turn, was against Pis- 
sarro, and Picasso, who constitutes the 
postremity of Post-Impressionism, seems 
in that superlative progressiveness 


farther away from Cézanne, the Post-Im- — 
pressionist, than Cézanne is from the © 


Impressionist Monet. But a reaction 


which to the contemporary enthusiast — 


seemed a glorious revolt loses in the eye 
of a later generation that brave sem- 
blance of defiance. The differences that 
divided the Neo-Impressionists from the 
Impressionists seem negligible now in 
comparison with what unites them, and 
it may be, though it is less likely, that 
the breach which to us seems to separate 
Matisse and Picasso from Cézanne will, 
only a few decades hence, appear so 
slight a rift as to justify their union in 
the Post-Impressionist brotherhood. “All 
I have learnt from others has been an 
impediment to me,” said Gauguin, with 
the rebel’s characteristic contempt of 
tradition. 
lute independence of the past. By that 
very hatred of civilization which inspired 
his final and most striking work, the 
past asserted its sway over him. Each 
rebel group, when its course is seen in 


But no artist can live in abso- — 


historic perspective, appears, while mak- — 
ing its own discovery, to have utilized — 


the discoveries of its precursors, and to 
have added something to the resources 
and the scope of art, their common goal. 


It would seem as if those who are re- 
sponsible for the hanging of the pictures 
had wished to emphasize the relative 
value of the Isms which group and divide 
the artists and their works. The Post- 
Impressionist, Vincent van Gogh, hangs 
guard at the entrance of the room, but 
the two other great pioneers of Post- 
Impressionism are far away from him, 
Cézanne, with twenty-three pictures, cov- 
ering the wall that faces the entrance, 
and Gauguin, with ten, occupying the 


centre of the short wall at the other end 


of the room. The abandonment of a 
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purely historical arrangement makes for 
harmony in the general impression of 
the room. For though they were at one 
in theory, Van Gogh and Gauguin have 
as artists little in common. As a crafts- 
man Van Gogh is much nearer to Monet, 
who, with Pissarro, is his immediate 
neighbor in the exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

In what, then, does the distinction con- 
sist between the two movements which, 
though not observed in the disposition of 
the pictures on the walls, divides them 
into two groups on the title-page of the 
catalogue? The Impressionists were ob- 
jective recorders of the facts of life; they 
aimed at representation, not expression. 
The Post-Impressionists, for whom ‘Ex- 
pressionists” is a better name, tried to 
state the sensation which. they felt at the 
sight of the scene which they painted. 
A landscape by Monet is the reproduction 
of a moment’s visual impression, a land- 
scape by Cézanne or Van Gogh is the 
reflection of a state of mind. 

The arbitrary way in which the later 
Post-Impressionists deal with the colors 
and proportions of reality is the logical 
application of the theory that the lines 
and paints on the canvas are merely the 
symbols of an inner experience. If they 
are not meant to reproduce something 
seen but only serve to suggest something 
felt, the suggestive force of line and color 
may be strengthened by their distortion, 
or attenuation, or greater emphasis. “Ex- 
pression for me does not reside in the 
passion which breaks upon a face or 
which shows itself by a violent move- 
ment,” says Matisse in his “Notes of 
a Painter.” “It is in the entire disposi- 
tion of my picture.” He looks for the 
essential lines of the human body and, 
eliminating all details, elongates or fore- 
shortens its simplified architecture at 
will. “Why, your little boy might have 
done that,” said a friend to Matisse. And 
the artist gravely replied: “It is my aim 
to see as my little boy sees.” 

This short dialogue contains the 
quintessence of the latest phase of Post- 
Impressionism. As it is said of Hilda 
Wrangel in Ibsen’s ‘‘Master Builder,” 
“Youth is knocking at the door” of the 
temple of art. Van Gogh had blessed the 
poor in spirit and dreamed of art as 
coming down to earth in Christlike 
simplicity to call them into its kingdom. 
But the art whose coming he foresaw 
now suffers little children to come to it, 
saying, “of such is my kingdom.” And 
the priests do worship at the altar in 
accents borrowed from their little ones 
or from the savage children of the 
Tahitian wilderness. Said Gauguin to 
Strindberg, who wrote the preface to the 
catalogue of his first exhibition of 
“savage” pictures: ‘Your civilization is 
your disease; my barbarism is my 
restoration to health.” Artists must be- 
come like children and diet art on their 


barbarism to restore it to its pristine 
health! 

We should see the cure applied with 
less reluctance if we were convinced of 
its necessity. Gauguin’s diagnosis, how- 
ever, receives but slight confirmation 
from the collection brought together at 
the Metropolitan Museum. There is 
nothing diseased in a civilization which 
could produce such pictures as Courbet’s 
magnificent portrait of Madame De 
Brayer, as Manet’s “Le Repos,” as 
Degas’ “Foyer de la Dance,” as Monet’s 
landscapes, and Pissarro’s delightful 
“Market-place.” Seurat’s pointillisme, 
it is true, is a symptom of weakness, but 
it is the weakness of healthy old age 
which resorts to science for a means of 
protracting life artificially. However, 
the letter of Helmholtz and Chevreul 
could not give life to a moribund school. 
The decomposition of colors, the science 
of complementaries, were of little avail 
where the spirit was lacking which alone 
giveth life. Although the Salon des In- 
dépendents, first opened in Paris in 1884, 
was originally the stronghold of the Neo- 
Impressionists, it was the Post-Impres- 
sionists who captured it. But the pass- 
ing of Impressionism was the natural 
yielding of age to new manhood, not a 
premature death by disease. The Post- 
Impressionists carried the day because 
they gave expression to the spirit of the 
time, and if their latest exponents are 
right in divining a growing need of ever 
cruder forms of art, the child’s clumsy 
sketch, the sculpture of the savage, the 
totem pole, and the negro idol, it is no 
physical disease from which our age is 
suffering, but rather a mental disorder 
called imbecility. If we are to be cured 
of that, it is not by its indulgence as it 
is practised in the art of Gauguin, Ma- 
tisse, Derain, Picasso, and the minor 
Post-Impressionists. 

A. J. BARNOUW 


Into the Heart of Life 


AM feeling my way into the heart of 
Life, 
And the way is long, and the years now 
left are few; 
And the sign-posts point to pain and 
doubt and strife,— 
And dream, and dew. 


High to-day is low to-morrow, and dark 
Turns shining weather, the while I 
trudge along; 
Crash of elements stuns me, suddenly, 
hark,— 
Sounds a song! 


Help me, comrade, even as I help you, 
Both of us faring on to the selfsame 
Fate; 
God be with us, ours be the dream and 
dew,— 
Soon or late! 
RICHARD BURTON 


Music 


A New Spanish Ballet at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse 


O other notable achievements of a 
season which is almost in extremis, 
the management of the delightful 
Neighborhood Playhouse has now added 
a new Spanish ballet. I call it Spanish, 
for its theme at least is Spanish, though 
the treatment of that theme is wholly 
fanciful. But Mr. Morales, the composer 
of the score and the inventor of the little 
play it illustrates, is by birth a Cuban. 
“The Royal Fandango,” as the work is 
named, might none the less have been 
invented in Madrid, or in some warmer 
town on the Peninsula, Seville or Cadiz. 
It is the first attempt of a young artist 
to express himself in tones and action. 
No words of course are spoken in the 
ballet. But the adventures of the play- 
wright’s leading characters dispense with 
words. The action and the tones explain 
themselves. 

And this is, at the outset, a high com- 
pliment to pay an author starting out 
on his career, not only as a composer 
for the stage, but also as a deviser of 
scenarios. He has conceived and given 
life to a short story which, though it 
runs on lines not unlike those which 
Wilde and our own John A. Carpenter had 
foreshadowed in “‘The Birthday of the 
Infanta,” could in the main be called 
original. Less tragic in effect than 
Wilde’s romance, “The Royal Fandango” 
gives us back some of the characters who 
flitted through his story. There is a 
gulf, though, between the music of the 
American composer and that of the 
young Cuban. 

Mr. Carpenter excels him in technique. 
His ballet, while a trifle too sophisticated, 
had the refinements and the graces Mr. 
Carpenter had borrowed from French 
artists, and chiefly from Debussy and 


Ravel. The music of the Cuban is un- 
equal. At times a bit too crude and often 
trivial. But it has life and color, elo- 


quence and sincerity. It is more Spanish 
as to melodies and rhythms. It carries 
one away from the East Side to pas- 
sionate regions of fantastic loves and 
customs. It fascinates and thrills the 
ear at every turn, just as the pictures it 
presents enchant the eye. The sombre 
introduction to the ballet compels one 
from the start to rapt attention. A dozen 
instruments at most make up the or- 
chestra. Yet the effect produced is very 
much more real than that obtained some 
time ago at the great Metropolitan with 
ninety instruments in a recent ballet of 
the Italian pattern, the ““Magic Chimes” 
of the expert Pick-Mangiagalli. 

The other evening when I heard “The 
Royal Fandango,” a well-known member 
of the Metropolitan directorate was in 
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THE SALVAGING OF 
CIVILIZATION 
By H. G. Wells 


Have we as a race slowly learned to master our environment only to be 
destroyed by the tools we have evolved? Shall we divert our great 
scientific achievement to the increasingly destructive ends of modern 
warfare only to die fighting? Or shall we apply a “resolute push” to our 
civilization before it is engulfed? In this book H. G. Wells pleads 
impassionedly for the latter course and offers a rousing challenge to 
our planless drifting. He cries in the wilderness of our indifference, 
and no conscientious person can neglect to give a hearing to his 
brilliantly constructive program. $2.00 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


By James, Viscount Bryce 


A remarkable book, a book that critics everywhere have accepted as one 
of the greatest contributions ever made to the literature of political 
science. Such an authority as J. A. Hobson, writing in The Nation, 
commends it as follows: 


“In a word, we have here the largest, clearest, and best-informed attempt that has 
yet been made to bring together, for judgment and political guidance, the diverse 
experiments in the art of popular self-government.” Two vols., boxed, $10.50 


THE MAN WHO 
DID THE RIGHT THING 


By Sir Harry Johnston 


“Given a man so fortunate in his wordly career and so apparently cursed with the 
itch for writing, and turn that itch into the field of fiction, it is moderately reason- 
able to assume that we will get something rather extraordinary in the novel line. 
We have, now, for the third time running.”—William Curtis in Town and 
Country. $2.50 
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THE GREY ROOM 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


“Tt is not often that one may get so 
many thrills of a highly sensational na- 
ture wrapped in such excellent writing 
as that of Eden Phillpotts. Poe him- 
self did not devise a better plot nor de- 
velop it with greater constructive skill. 
—San Francisco Bulletin. $2.00 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE 
By MARY BRIARLY 


“A courageous book—A book that 
dares to paint, on the one hand, life as 
it may be found in certain American 
cities to-day, and on the other to sug- 
gest life as it might be to-morrow. It 
is a book with ideals back of it—faiths 
that a saner, finer kind of life may be 
possible for the majority.” 


Eleanor Hayden in the New York 
Herald. $2.25 


A CASE IN CAMERA 
By OLIVER ONIONS 
“It does not read like a story by a 
fine writer of mysteries, rather it is a 
mystery story by a fine writer.” 
George Du Bois Proctor in The Pub- 
lisher’'s Weekly. $2.00 


THE GOLDEN ANSWER 
By SYLVIA CHATFIELD BATES 


Amos Fortune’s life included his work, 
his little white house, the child Har- 
mony, and his beloved writing. Then 
came Christiana, the Discreet Princess, 
who brought much unhappiness until 
she learned through her love a divine 
indiscretion. ; $2.00 


At all booksellers or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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the playhouse. I do not doubt he took 
away with him ideas which may bear 
fruit. For he is a musician. It might 
be pleasant for a season to forget the 
worn-out Veritists of Italy and turn, by 
way of change, to some composers of 
Iberian origin. There must be—and 
there are, we know—in Spain musicians 
who should have their chance in opera. 
We had one taste of Spanish music in 
“Hoyescas.” But there the brief ex- 
cursion quickly ended. Quite frankly, 
we are sick of the much-favored, stale, 
and overrated Veritists. We understand, 
too well, why they still “lag superfluous” 
on our opera boards. But we do not 
approve—or like—the reasons. 


The tale set forth so vividly and ef- 
fectively by Mr. Morales in his ballet con- 
cerns the love of a Young Prince, un- 
named for the also unnamed Lady with 
the Fan. As minor incidents, we have 
the treacherous jealousy of a Court 
Jester, the courtship of a Gypsy, and a 
Bull Fighter, the erratic dalliance of 
two other frenzied characters. The 
Prince and Lady fall in love when they 
first meet. But the poor Prince is 
dragged away to wed the painfully ill- 
favored Princess Fea. So, at the close, 
the Prince runs off with the fair Lady, 
much to the scandal of his parents and 
their courtiers. Though not at all times 
scored with flawless skill, the dances, 
marches, little interludes, and dramatic 
episodes wrought out by the composer 
charm and hold one. At times they set 
one’s pulses beating madly. At other 
times they make one laugh or smile. Mr. 
Morales has been especially felicitous in 
his uses and combinations of certain in- 
struments, the lower octaves of the 
pianoforte, the bassoon, violoncello, and 
horns. Much of the music is properly 
sombre in color. Much again is bright, 
lively, and capricious. The accompani- 
ments in two Nocturnes, at the beginning 
of the first and second acts, are beauti- 
fully romantic. But in the most im- 
portant of the dance episodes—a pas de 
quatre or, as Mr. Grainger would per- 
haps term it, a “foursome,” he grows 
sadly commonplace. And none the dess, 
thanks to the “Spanish” dancers by 
whom it is interpreted (all, as I am as- 
sured, East-Siders, and all pupils of Miss 
Irene Lewisohn), it proved a hit. 

Seville was—well, not clearly hinted at 
in the names of the chief dancers— 
Blanche Talmud, Lilly Lubell, Dan 
Walker, Albert Carroll, Albert Gordon. 
It was immensely to the credit of Miss 
Lewisohn (the lady with the Fan) and 
her assistants that the illusion of Old 
Spain was well-nigh perfect at all times 
in the performance. 

As the one blackground for the ballet 
we beheld a plain but well-constructed 
scene revealing the courtyard of a palace. 
The costumes which, like that one scene, 
were due to the inspiration of Ernest 
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de Weerth, who is new to me, helped 
greatly to complete the deep impression 
made by “The Royal Fandango” on 
everyone who saw it. | 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


A Book Lover’s 


Corner 


N May 16 a rare collection of Ameri- 

cana from the Arbury Library and 
from the stock of the late George D. 
Smith was sold at the Anderson Galleries, 
New York.The 218 lots as described in the 
catalogue formed an interesting synopsis 
of early American history. There were 
travels by Spanish, British, and French 
adventurers, explorers, missionaries, 
descriptions of the first settlements, 
treaties with the Indians, rare maps, etc. 
An almost perfect copy, one of only 
eleven that are known to exist, of Hak- 
luyt’s ‘“‘Divers’ Voyages” (1582), the 
first book in English on what is now the 
United States, was knocked down at 
$4,350. John Filson’s “Discovery, Settle- 
ment, and present State of Kentucke,” in 
the original edition (1784) with the very 
rare map, went for $1,650. “A Discourse 
of a Discoverie for a new Passage to 
Cataia” by Sir Humfrey Gilbert (1576), 
the first Englishman who ever attempted 
to found a colony in the new world, 
fetched $1,475, “The Particulars of an 
Indian Treaty at Conestogoe” (1721) 
was deemed to be worth $1,150, Les- 
carbot’s “Relation” of Poutrincourt’s 
voyage of 1610, the first of the Jesuit 
relations (1612), was sold for $1,600, 
Nathaniel Morton’s “New England’s 
Memoriall,” the first historical book 
printed in America, for $1,275, and “A 
Two Years Journal in New York,” by 
C[harles] Wlolley] (1701), the exces- 
sively rare first edition with the five-line 
imprint of John Wyat, for $1,075. Al- 
though the Reverend Wolley returned to 
England in 1680, he withheld his diary 
from publication for twenty years, as 
he expected “that some landlooper or 
other in those parts would have done it 
more methodically.” The verdict of the 
auction room was a fitting reward for 
such modesty. 


BALKANIZED EUROPE 


By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 


The New York Herald says: 
discussion of each of the smaller States sep- 
arately and more important still of the indi- 
vidual great powers is most valuable and 
enlightening. . . We can only hint at the 
riches of this invaluable volume .. . a light- 
house towefing o’er a sea of mediocrity, pene- 
trating | every fog with its clarity and true 
vision. 


Price, $5.00. 
seller or 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“The author’s 


It can be bought from any book- 


“Sheer madness,” said, with a shrug 
of his shoulders, a friend of mine, to 
whom I showed the prices jotted down 
in the margin of my catalogue. Another 
grew indignant over the selfishness of 
collectors who made it impossible for 
public libraries to compete with them. 
He forgot that these books actually 
were accessible to the people for a long 
time after their publication. On the 
title-page of the Hakluyt the first owner 
recorded its purchase: ‘The book of Ed- 
mund Brudenell, Soldier, bought on 
May 22, 1582.” And if any “landlooper” 
could write a better diary than the 
Rev. Wolley’s, any vagrant could have 
begged the few shillings that would buy 
him a copy of so unassuming a book. But 
the people did not care for these books 
as they should have done in return for 
the pleasure or instruction they gave 


‘them. If they are now the noble game of 


the book-hunter, it is due to the people’s 
careless handling, which came near to ex- 
terminating their kind. Why, then, should 
the people have a better claim to their 
possession than the bibliophile without 
whose sensational bids the people would 
still be unaware of their preciousness? 
He does not withhold from the people any 
knowledge. Modern reprints can make 
his treasures- accessible to everybody. 
But the book which derives an individ- 
uality from its uniqueness requires the 
loving care of the individual collector. 


A publication that we should wish to 
be in every print collector’s hands is the 
Print-Collector’s Quarterly (London: J. 
M. Dent & Sons). It recently entered 
upon its eighth year, the April number 
of volume VIII being the first English 
issue of the magazine. The transfer of 
an art periodical from an American to 
an English management runs counter to 
the course of migration which the art 
treasures it discusses nowadays take, One 
of the articles, however, contained in this 
first English issue deals with the work 
of an etcher of which little as yet has 
been seen in this country. Forain is 
well-known among us as the humorous 
illustrator and cartoonist of the Figaro. 
But it is of his etchings that Mr. Camp- 
bell Dodgson writes in the Quarterly. 
The reproductions which accompany his 
article are a tantalizing treat for the col- 
lector, as the originals are unprocurable. 
The limited issue caused them to be con- 
centrated in the hands of a small number 
of collectors who were interested in these 
new proofs of Forain’s talent from the 
first. Only one keeper of a public print 
room was among those early buyers, Dr. 
Max Lehrs of the Dresden Kupferstich- 
kabinett, which, thanks to his discerning 
task and foresight, now possesses the 
finest existing collection of Forain’s 
lithographs and by far the finest col- 
lection of the etchings among foreign 
museums. Aiwd,. B: 


Life Is Impossible 


in your daily food. 


Vitamines, B. Harrow, Ph. D. 


HERALD SQUARE 


Without Vitamines 


Your good health depends directly on the amount of vitamines 
Altho only discovered as such in 1910, 
vitamines have been an essential part of our food since creation. 
They are more prevalent in certain foods than in others and the 
dietitian prescribes food accordingly. 


This knowledge is important to all of us. 
low will aid you in selecting the most valuable foodstuffs and 
some will also aid you in preparing them. 


Meatless Cookery, M. Mcl. Gillmore 

The Science of Eating, Alfred W. McCann 
Diet and Health, L. H. Peters, A. B., M. D. 
Fruits and Their Cookery, Harriet S. Nelson 


‘READ ONE GOOD BOOK EACH WEEK”’ 


Book Department, Main Floor, Rear, 35th ‘St 


The books listed be- 
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Stewart Kidd Dramaticg Publications 


Issued Recently 


Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays 


Edited by FranK Suay and Pierre Lovine 


This volume contains FIFTY REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS 
of the MODERN THEATRE, chosen from the dramatic works of contem- 
porary, writers all over the world and is the second volume in the Stewart 
Kidd Dramatic Anthologies, the first being European Theories of the Drama, 
by Barrett H. Clark, which has been so enthusiastically received. 

The editors have scrupulously sifted countless plays and have selected the 
best available in English. One-half the plays have never before been published 
in book form; thirty-one are no longer available in any other edition. 

The work satisfies a long-felt want for a handy collection of the choicest 
plays produced by the art theatres all over the world. It is a complete repertory 
for a little theatre, a volume for the study of the modern drama, a representa- 
tive collection of the world’s best short plays. 


New York Tribune—A complete repertory for the little theatre is contained in this excellent 
collection- of one-act plays. The work is a pioneer in its field. No other anthology shows 
so clearly what is being done in this particular dramatic form all over the world. 


Large 8 vo., 585 pages. Net $5.00 
The Provincetown Plays 


Edited by GrorcE Cram Cook and FRANK SHAY 
With a foreword by Hutchins Hapgood 


Containing the ten best plays produced by the Provincetown Players. 
Every author, with one exception, has a book or more to his credit. Several 
are at the top of their profession. 
THE CONTENTS ARE 


“THE WIDOW’S VEIL,” Alice Rostetter. “NIGHT,” James Oppenheim. “SUP- 
PRESSED DESIRES,” George Cram Cook and Susan Glaspell. “BOUND EAST FOR 
CARDIFF,” Eugene O'Neill. “ARIA DA CAPO,” Edna St. Vincent Millay. “STRING 
OF THE SAMISEN,” Rita Wellman. “NOT SMART,” Wilbur D. Steele. ‘THE 
ANGEL INTRUDES,” Floyd Dell. “ENEMIES,” Hutchins Hapgood and Neith Boyce. 
“COCAINE,” Pendleton Ring. 


12mo., silk cloth. Net $2.50 


TAREE PLAYS 
*“At the Shrine’, ‘‘Addio’”’ 


“Madretta” 
By Stark YOUNG 


Through all three of these plays runs the variation on the theme of love 
and tragic renunciation. The theme in one form occurs in “Madretta,” where 
a Creole girl and her lover and her American husband are the actors in a 
swift tragedy. It is the major idea of “At the Shrine,’ in which a priest 
comes to ask the woman, Ann, to give up his nephew in order that he may 
marry and lead another life. And in “Addio,” Tom, the organ-man, comes 
into the little restaurant in the Old French Quarter of New Orleans, looking 
for Susa, the girl that he had loved in Italy; and the restaurant keeper and 
Harry, Susa’s new lover, make the other two people in the meeting. 
“MADRETTA” was produced at the Northampton Theatre, and the Carnegie Institute of 


Technology; “ADDIO” has been frequently acted by Little Theatres; and “AT THE 
SHRINE” was published serially in the Theatre Arts Magazine. 


Handsomely bound. t2mo. Silk cloth. Net $1.35 
British and American Drama of To-Day 


Outlines for their Study by Barrerr H. CrarKk 


Author of European Theories of the Drama, our Plays of the Free Theatre, Contemporary 
French Dramatists, etc. 


This volume with suggestions, biographies and bibliographies, together with historical 
sketches, for use in connection with the important plays of Pinero, Jones, Wilde, Shaw, 
Barker, Hankin, Chambers, Davies, Galsworthy, Masefield, Houghton, Phillips, Barrie, 
Baker, Sowerby, Francis, Lady Gregory, Synge, Yeats, Murray, Ervine, Howard, Herne, 
Thomas Gillette, Fitch, Moody, Mackaye, Sheldon, Walter, etc. 

The student, when he has completed a study of the plays connected with The British 
and American Drama of To-Day, should have a very definite knowledge of the. essentials 
of dramatic technic in general, and the modern movement in particular. 

12 mo., silk cloth. Net, $2.50 


Stewart Kidd Modern Plays 


Issued thus far are— 
Sharn, a social satire in one act, by Frank G. Tompkins; The Shepherd im the Distance, 
a pantomime in one act, by Holland Hudson; Mansions, a play in one act, by Hildegarde 
Flanner; Hearts To Mend, a fantasy in one act by H. A. Overstreet; Six who Pass while 
the Lentils Bowl, by Stuart Walker; The Emperor Jones, by Eugene O’Neill; 
Sweet and Twenty, a comedy in one act, by Floyd Dell. 
Each of the above, net, 50c. 


Send for Complete Domestic Catalogue 


STEWART KIDD, PUBLISHERS 


CINCINNADT, Us: A; 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
IN ROME 


Announces the Publication of 


Volume III 


of the 


Memoirs of the 
American Academy 
in Rome 


The volume contains 102 pages and 91 
plates. 


The Bernardin Tomb. C. Densmore 


Curtis. _(/1, plates.) 


Praxias. FE. Douglas Van Buren. (4 
plates.) 


Work of the School of Fine Arts. (16 
plates.) 


A limited number of Volumes I and iNes 
is still for sale. 


All copies bound. in feardé Price : 
$5.00 per volume, or $10.00 for the set of 
three. Orders may be sent to 


C. GRANT LaFARGE, Secretary of 
the American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 


or 


The University Press Association 
15 West 44th Street, New York City 


Provide for pleasanter 
hours for yourself or 
your friends by secur- 
ing the latest and best 


Books and 
Magazines 


If unable personally to 
make selection, it can 
be safely left to our 
judgment and experi- 
ence. 


Orders can be placed 
by mail, telephone or 
telegraph. Deliveries 
made at Steamers, 
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ye ONG TON dispatches telling 

what the Administration is go- 
ing to do are subject to a big dis- 
count, even when coming from 
the best sources. But when the asser- 
tion has behind it both a strong an- 
tecedent probability and the evidence 
of actual developments, it acquires 
genuine public importance. Such 
is the case with the following state- 
ment, in a special dispatch to the New 
York Times: 


It is now apparent from what was learned 
to-day, following the White House disclosure 
concerning “informal feelers” on international 
disarmament, that the President had taken 
steps necessary to lay the foundation for the 
erection of a new association of nations which, 
as far as the United States is concerned, 
would serve the purpose for which the League 
of Nations was organized. This association, 
whose initial letter may soon become capital- 
ized, is designed to be the outgrowth of the 
present Allied Supreme Council. If the Su- 
preme Council demonstrates its ability and ca- 
pacity to preserve the world’s peace, the next 
step, according to the obvious trend of Admin- 
istration desire, would be its absorption of the 


outstanding function of the League of Nations. 
As the purpose and plan of the Administra- 
tion’s policy are understood, the formation of 
an association of nations will be a gradual de- 
velopment of the Supreme Council, coupled 
with the creation of an international court of 
justice. 

By the “outstanding function” of the 
League of Nations is here meant, of 
course, the function of preserving 
peace; and it will be remembered that 
in his principal speech of the cam- 
paign, the speech of August 28, Mr. 
Harding said: 

I believe humanity would welcome the 
creation of an international association for 
conference and a world court whose verdicts 
upon justiciable questions this country in com- 


mon with all nations would be both willing and 
able to uphold. 


That Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes 
hope to develop, from our participa- 
tion in the proceedings of the Su- 
preme Council, the building up of that 
body into a permanent “international 
association for conference” there is 
every reason to believe; and in this 
hope they should have the hearty good 
wishes of all lovers of peace, whether 
advocates or opponents of the exist- 
ing League. 


PEAKING of the New York State 
income-tax statistics, a leading 
newspaper says editorially: 


One surprising disparity to the casual reader 
of the figures is that the number of incomes 
of $15,000-$20,000, of which there were 7,533, 
was only slightly below that of incomes of 
$8,000-$9,000, of which there were 7,700. The 
number of incomes of $100,000-$150,000 actually 
exceeded the number of $60,000-$70,000 in- 
comes, the figures being 764 and 700 respec- 
tively. 

This is an interesting illustration of 
that lack of the arithmetical instinct 
which one encounters continually, 
and which often has important con- 
sequences. The writer evidently 
overlooks the fact that the range from 
$15,000 to $20,000 is much wider 
than that from $8,000 to $9,000, and 
likewise the range from $100,000 to 


$150,00 than that from $60,000 to 


$70,000. To make anything like a 
just comparison, the lower ranges 
should have been taken as $8,000 to 
$10,666, and $60,000 to $90,000. Do- 
ing that, we find about 17,500 persons 
in the $8,000-$10,666 class as against 
7,533 in the $20,000-$25,000 class, and 
1,567 in the $60,000-$90,000 class as 
against 764 in the $100,000-$150,000 
class. Thus the queerness of the 
showing disappears. In connection 
with German reparations, as in other 
cases where numbers are of the es- 
sence of the matter, the general lack 
of the arithmetical instinct has done 
a vast deal to obstruct understanding. 


5 ices ten thousand pilgrims who 

visited the grave of Colonel Roose- 
velt on Memorial Day prove that not 
at him were directed the words 


The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


What should there be in that Roose- 
velt that makes his memory precious 
to somany? The first visitor of the 
day, aged ten, gave the answer. On 
his wreath was written “To a good 
citizen”. More than the magic of his 
personality and more than his many 
talents, weighs the thought that Col- 
onel Roosevelt had a profound love 
of country and a supreme confidence 
in the capacity of American civili- 
zation to live up to the high calling 
which was mapped out by the found- 
ers of the Republic. He knew this 
land as few have known it and yet he 
never harbored the fear that section- 
alism or racial diversity would again 
tear it asunder. It was this figure of 
the man centred in his country and 
it in him which proves to be an abid- 
ing memory. He was the kind of 
patriot that touches and _ inspires. 
The picture is not complete without 
the reminder that Georges Carpentier 
left a wreath at the tomb—as fighter 
to fighter, 
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“TN view of the awful conditions at 

the Naval Academy,” said Senator 
Walsh of Montana, “I am curious to 
know how it has ever produced the 
remarkable officers that we have in 
our navy.” This was in ironical com- 
ment upon what Senator Pomerene 
had been bringing out about the way 
in which a large proportion of the 
teachers at Annapolis are chosen for 
their work. But the evil to which 
the Ohio Senator drew attention not 
only exists but has existed and been 
notorious, time out of mind. A large 
part of the staff of the Academy con- 
sists of officers “detailed” for service 
as instructors at the Naval Academy 
just as they might be detailed for a 
cruise or for any other routine duty 
of a temporary character. Extremely 
little regard is given to the question 
of their fitness for the particular task 
of teaching assigned to them; they 
are apparently supposed to take to it 
by instinct. Unquestionably a man 
can become an excellent naval officer 
although he may have studied lan- 
guages, or history, or even mathe- 
matics, under a fourth-rate teacher; 
but it is equally unquestionable that 
he would be better in every way, and 
among other things a better naval of- 
ficer, if he had the benefit of first- 
rate instead of fourth-rate instruction 
in every subject taught at the Acad- 
emy. <Any subject that is worth 
teaching at all is worth teaching well; 
and if there is anything that Uncle 
Sam can afford to pay for it is good, 
professional, permanent professors in 
his great naval school. 


AEN such well-informed persons 

as Sir Percy Sykes and Mr. Rob- 
ert Machray are at a loss concerning 
the present situation and the pros- 
pects of Persia, we may be excused 
for being in a like predicament. In 
February, after a defeat by the Bol- 
shevists in the Caspian region, the 
Persian Cossack Division overthrew 
the Teheran Government and brought 
in as Premier one Seyyid-Zia-ed-Din, 
a former newspaper editor, a man 
thought to be decent and able. He 
will have nothing to do with the pro- 
posed Anglo-Persian Agreement (the 
work of Sir Percy Cox), but he 
claims to be anti-Bolshevist and 


friendly to Britain. He is 100 per 
cent Persian, but willing to accept 
help from Britain to an extent that 
may not prejudice Persian independ- 
ence. He proposes to give the Gov- 
ernment lands to the peasants. At 
present he is meeting the necessary 
expenses of Government by pilling 
the pillers, that is, the old governing 
class. So far so good; but these are 
merely temporary expedients. The 
outlook for the future is gloomy. 
Persia is an exceedingly poor coun- 
try, except for her oil deposits. Then 
there is the immediate menace of 
Bolshevism; and there are prospec- 
tive menaces. These, in the opinion 
of British advisers, call for a first- 
class army of 60,000. Persia has at 
present three forces: the South Per- 
sia Rifles, organized by the British 
during the Great War, excellent 
troops 6,000 in number; the Cossack 
Division, 8,000; and the Swedish 
gendarmerie, 8,400. The so-called 
Persian army is no army; merely a 
rabble. Persia will perhaps be able to 
“carry on” and gradually to improve 
her condition if she will accept Brit- 
ish guidance, and can escape the Bol- 
shevik contagion. Whether the vir- 
tues of the ancient Iranian stock have 
been exhausted or bred out, or the 
rolling centuries are destined to see 
new Persian splendors in arms and 
art, were an interesting speculation. 
The British have an extraordinary 
sympathy for nations with a splendid 
past; and their offers of help to Per- 
sia are not without disinterestedness. 


f eae Kemalists are causing serious 
annoyance to the London Govern- 
ment. They have executed a British 


Indian subject on a charge of spying, - 


they detain British citizens in cap- 
tivity, they refuse British vessels the 
use of Anatolian ports, and violate in 
various ways the London agreement 
on Near Eastern affairs. Remon-: 
strances from London will apparently 
have to be supported by a display of 
force, before Kemal will see the nec- 
essity of giving satisfaction to the 
English. The unruliness of that Pol- 
ish Kemal, Korfanty, has made it nec- 
essary for the British Government to 
send the Black Watch to Silesia. The 
unruliness of Sinn Fein, the Kemal- 


ists of Erin, is driving the Govern- 
ment to the framing of a policy for 
“the sterner repression of the crim- 
inal element in Ireland,” involving 
the probable extension of martial law 
to the whole of Ireland outside of 
Ulster. And in addition to these 
troubles abroad, the Government of 
Mr. Lloyd George has to contend at 
home with the unruliness of the min- 
ers, whose protracted strike is caus- 
ing the country the loss of millions. 
The Prime Minister has just managed 
to exacerbate the strikers anew by 
menacing them, without intending a 
menace, with compulsion. And in the 
midst of all this expensive unruliness, 
the British tax-payer has to possess 
his soul in patience. Not even the 
reports of the ovation with which the 
first battalion of the Black Watch was 
welcomed in Silesia will help to cheer 


him in his depression. 
A NEW Canadian quarterly, the 
Dalhousie Review, has entered 
the field of periodical literature. Its 
project is one of university extension, 
the information, on problems of gen- 
eral import, of that public which is 
concerned about the things of the in- 
tellect and the spirit. There is, doubt- 
less, room for a magazine of this 
kind, though the overcrowded book- 
stalls give one a different impression. 
But the variety of literary output 
there displayed is more semblance 
than fact.. The bulk of it, in gaudy 
covers, appeals to the senses, and 
offers no food to the spirit and the 
intellect. .The extension of university 
teaching is less clearly reflected than 
one. might. reasonably expect in a 
growing demand for periodical liter- 
ature. The Editor of the Dalhousie 
Review does not claim to meet such 
a demand, he enters upon his new 
venture “in the faith” that a public 
for it exists in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. His educational enterprise, 
in other words, is not a result but a 
concomitant of university extension. 
That explains its close association 
with Dalhousie University, which, the 
Editor assures us, does by no means 
exclude the idea of cordial partner- 
ship with workers elsewhere. Neither 
does his avowal that the outlook of 
the Review is primarily Canadian 
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preclude us from cordially welcoming 
the new quarterly as a colleague 
whose ideas have much in common 
with those The Weekly Review stands 
for on this side the border. 


FTER repeated efforts to break 
the will of the late John G. John- 
son, the Pennsylvania courts have 
ruled that a testator is supposed to 
know his own mind and to be aware 
of the disadvantages of his decisions. 
The case is worthy of brief review. 
In 1917 Mr. Johnson left his impor- 
tant collections of old and modern 
masters to the City of Philadelphia 
under a permanent trusteeship. His 
wish was that they should remain in 
his house, and he so commanded. He 
foresaw that it might be necessary to 
build a special gallery. It was to be 
on the site of his residence, and he 
_particularized the kind of rooms he 
wanted. Nothing could be clearer. 
Shortly after his death an allegation 
of fire risk was made, the pictures 
were boxed and removed to storage 
without warrant of law. Most irreg- 
ularly Mr. Johnson’s trustees acqui- 
esced in the proceeding. Having made 
a fait accompli, Mr. Joseph Widener, 
who, as member of the Art Jury,‘had 
assumed the responsibility for stor- 
ing the pictures, sought confirmation 
from the courts for his act, and got 
it from the lower courts. Meanwhile 
a number of plans for exhibition were 
weighed, all of which disregarded the 
commands of the testator. Influential 
people wanted something other and 
finer than Mr. Johnson wanted. 
Charges of all kinds accumulated 
against the collection by reason of the 
moving. Mr. Johnson had written a 
provision for forfeiture to the Metro- 
politan Museum in case the conditions 
of his bequest were not accepted by 
Philadelphia. Only the courtesy of 
the New York museum prevented the 
claim being pressed. Fortunately, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens represented by the 
well-known critic, Mr. Harrison S. 
Morris, fought these high-handed 
proposals and acts. After nearly 
‘four years they have a favorable ver- 
dict, and the will of Mr. Johnson is 
to be obeyed. 

Judge Gest of the Orphans’ Court, 
reversing a decision by a Master, de- 


cides that Mr. Johnson must be sup- 
posed to have considered the disad- 
vantages involved in his commands. 
Lovers of art will not regret that the 
gallery is to be near the heart of the 
city. The site is adequate for a 
model small museum. If Mr. John- 
son’s wise advice concerning the dis- 
tribution and size of the halls is car- 
ried out, the collection can be delight- 
fully displayed. The best of the set- 
tlement is that a benevolent conspiracy 
to defeat the plain commands of Mr. 
Johnson, though backed by unlimited 
wealth, energy, and adroitness, broke 
upon the courage of a few private 
citizens and the probity of the courts. 
The decision is important for mu- 
seums everywhere, as binding them 
to fulfill the terms of bequests with 
fidelity or to refuse them in the first 
instance. Only in such confidence 
will great gifts of art be made to 
cities and institutions. 


BBOTT THAYER, who died on 

May 29, at Dublin, N. H., in his 
seventy-first year, was one of the 
foremost idealistic painters in Amer- 
ica. He came to his distinctive style 
through the drudgery of the French 
schools of the seventies. He worked 
under the sternest of academic 
masters, Gérome. There are early 
Thayers of cattle and game which 
show an energy and textures worthy 
of a Courbet. Thayer was well on in 
middle life before he came to his own. 
Thenceforth his few pictures were 
strictly composed, after the fashion 
of the Italian renaissance. He 
grouped the members of his own 
family to symbolize great ideas— 
Charity, Vision, and the like. His 
few portraits partook of the same 
grand quality. Their poses were pos- 
itive, their accent large. Never a 
powerful colorist, he gave himself to 
a full expression of mass. He worked 
out a rugged and direct technique 
akin to that of the recent expression- 
ists, though he never condescended to 
their eccentricities. His taste was 
central, traditional—in the broad 
sense moral; and a sensitive observer 
of his pictures will not fail to note 
an affinity with the art of the great 
English painter of ideas, George 
Frederick Watts. The Metropolitan 


Museum is fortunate in having Thay- 
er’s “Monadnock”, one of the grand- 
est landscapes of modern times. It 
has the directness and strength of 
Winslow Homer or Cézanne without 
their rawness. Thayer was as much 
a naturalist as a painter. He made 
important studies of the protective 
coloration of birds and animals, and 
as adviser to the camouflage service 
in the late war put these observa- 
tions to most practical and patriotic 
use. He preferred his small circle of 
friends within the shadow of his 
dearly loved Monadnock, but he never 
evaded public duties. For two 
years he served the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists as president. In his life 
he had the generous admiration of 
his peers both in Europe and in Amer- 
ica, and he died with the assurance 
that he had perpetuated his tastes 
and talents in his children. The 
single regret one feels in his career 
is that owing to the warp of early 
schooling and defective opportunity 
the great mural painter that Thayer 
might have been was never developed. 


HE first two Germans accused of 

war crimes were sentenced last 
week by the Supreme Court at Leip- 
zig. Sir Ernest Pollock, the British 
Solicitor General, who attended 
their trial, was impressed with the 
authority of the court and lauded its 
president as a man of striking char- 
acter and impartiality. His eulogy 
will hardly silence the criticism 
which, both in the English press and 
in the House of Commons, was raised 
against the leniency of the verdicts. 
Even the radical Daily News went out 
of its humanitarian way to stigmatize 
the sentence passed on Miiller as “an 
outrage on decency.” However, the 
verdict of the Leipzig court is not the 
last word in the matter. The En- 
tente, when agreeing in the note of 
February 13, 1920, to a trial before 
a German tribunal, did not renounce 
its right to the extradition of war 
criminals as recognized by Germany 
under article 228 of the Versailles 
Treaty. It was stipulated in this note 
that the Powers would exercise that 
right if the trial in the Reich’s Su- 
preme Court should result in the 
criminals escaping their just deserts. 
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The President's 
Humanity 


fe prominent Wilson papers 

think in unison when one de- 
scribes passages in President Hard- 
ing’s Memorial Day speech as the 
‘purest Wilsonese’”’ and the other re- 
fers to “Mr. Harding’s Wilson 
speech.” If these comments furn- 
ished any indication that the two 
papers would lend their powerful in- 
fluence to furthering under the Pres- 
ident’s leadership the ideal which he 
has expressed so well, no one would 
be disturbed by the evident political 
animus. But as one of these papers 
concludes its editorial by saying, 
“There can be no substantial pro- 
gress toward the goal that Mr. Hard- 
ing so eloquently described if the 
President is to talk like Woodrow 
Wilson and act like Henry Cabot 
Lodge,” it is clear that idolators of 
Mr. Wilson are prepared to renew the 
quarrel of 1920 on the old lines. This 
would, of course, be a great waste of 
time. If the election meant anything, 
it meant that Mr. Wilson’s pro- 
gramme was repudiated, and there 
is no chance in the world that it can 
be revived and pushed through. 

As a corrective of Colonel Harvey’s 
rash expressions at the Pilgrims’ din- 
ner the President’s speech was indeed 
admirable. The following passage— 
and other passages equally strong 
might be cited—leaves no possible 
doubt as to his deep sense of Amer- 
ica’s responsibility towards the 
world: 


Our country has never failed to measure 
up to the demands presented to it in behalf of 
humanity, and it never will. When it ceases 
to meet these drafts it will no longer be our 
country; it will be, if that time ever comes, the 
wretched and decaying memorial of another 
civilization which has crumbied, of another 
ambition for man’s happiness which has some- 
how gone awry. 


But to call it “pure Wilsonese” is 
to lead back the old chaos by assum- 
ing that Mr. Wilson was the origin- 
ator of humane sentiment and that 
his disciples are on a plane of moral 
superiority to which others may as- 
pire but never quite be chosen. 

The test of a statesman’s humanity 
is the manner in which it operates 
in the midst of events. There can, of 
course, be no question that Mr. Wil- 
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son captured the imagination of large 
groups of persons the world over by 
his lofty sentiments. But a glance 
back will show how ill equipped he 
was to make his humanity effective. 
It is now easy, and it should have been 
easy for a statesman at the time, to 
see that the years 1914, 1915, and 
1916 were not suited to the launch- 
ing of a propaganda of negotiated 
peace. War had broken loose on a 
scale the like of which was unknown 
to history. Germany’s perfidy was 
soon discovered, and nothing that was 
revealed later made the character of 
that perfidy different from what it 
was already known to be. Obviously 
this was not the time to sit back and 
ask for concessions from the Allies. 
The evil which Germany had set on 
foot had to be met and crushed. Even 
so early as the invasion of Belgium, 
American indignation was _ strong, 
and though there was no thought of 
entering the war then, the Presi- 


dent’s admonition to be neutral in our 


thoughts came as a tremendous shock 
to those instincts of humanity and 
to that instant sympathy with the 
victims of aggression which had al- 
ways characterized us as a people. 
In reality thoughts were not kept 
neutral, but the admonition was 
taken to imply that there were two 
sides to this great moral issue. And 
as a result the flood-gates of pro-Ger- 
man propaganda were thrown open. 
Mr. Wilson’s virtual command to be 
neutral in thought is not one of those 
mistakes which can be set down as 
the sort which every statesman is 
prone to make; it was fundamental, 
and arose from feelings of humanity 
which were out of contact with the 
need of the time. 

Our late entrance ‘into the war came 
near destroying the reputation for 
humanity of which this country has 
always been justly proud. For, it 
was only by the most desperate ef- 
forts that England was enabled to 
beat off the submarine attacks on 
her food supplies so long. Suppose 
she had succumbed before our aid 
arrived, what would then have been 
said regarding this country’s concern 
for humanity? To answer by saying 
that America could not have been per- 
suaded to enter the war before April, 
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1917, is to commit the error of be- 
lieving that the right way to prepare 
a country to take up arms is to tell 
her that the moral issues at stake are 
evenly divided; that there is such a 
thing as being too proud to fight even 
at a time when civilization is under- 
going the most brutal attack in his- 
tory; and that the side to which her 
sympathy goes out because it is fight- 
ing for its life has not stated its war 
aims definitely enough. 

The war over, there followed the 
long struggle in the Senate over the’ 
unmodified Covenant, in spite of the 
fact that the greatest of the Allied 
Powers had intimated that they did 
not set great store by that very 
Article X which was causing the 
deadlock. Meanwhile Europe was in 
greater need of our codperation than 
ever before. All of which, in our 
judgment, points to the conclusion 
that Mr. Wilson’s humanitarianism, 
however inspiring to many as an 
ideal, has never been adjusted to the 
needs of the given moment—which is, 
after all, the test which every states- 
man must submit to. 


In contrast there is Mr. Harding’s 
very general programme, expressed 
in his Memorial Day speech. How 
successfully it will work remains to 
be seen. But we find this that en- 
courages hope. He relies upon the 
best instincts of the nation to give 
help when help from us may properly 
be expected; just as the nation could 
have been counted upon in 1915 or 
1916 to do its share in the world 
struggle if the right lead had been 
given. Mr. Harding is impatient, and 
justly, of the mere machinery of in- 
ternational codperation. For if the 
heart of the country is not sensitive 
to the world’s predicaments, no 
amount of formal agreements will 
make it so. It is evident that Mr. 
Harding thinks more good can be ac- 
complished by first consolidating our 
recent spiritual experiences as a na- 
tion, in order that the normal in- 
stincts of this country may again op- 
erate strong and sure. But to sup- 
pose from this that he is unaware of — 
the increasing part which we must 
henceforth play in world affairs is 
to assume that his protestations on 
Memorial Day have no significance. 
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Our Naval Policy 


| United States has a naval pro- 

gramme. which within a few years 
will make us the leading naval Power. 
We have no naval policy. <A pro- 
gramme has to do with construction 
of ships. A policy has to do with the 
use of ships and fleets, with calcu- 
lation of the interests to be defended 
and the possible enemy force to be 
defeated. Without any statement of 
policy we are being urged into a 
building programme that must shift 
the naval power from England to 
ourselves. There may be sound 
reasons of state for assuming this 
revolutionary naval role. If so they 
have not been divulged. The Admin- 
istration and the Navy merely insist 
on the completion of a building pro- 
gramme voted in 1916 in the midst 
of sore friction with England and 
virtual naval warfare with Germany. 
Now the situation has diametrically 
changed by the destruction of the 
German fleet and the suspension of 
England’s building programme, no 
attention is given to these salient new 
facts; we must build as we intended 
to do amid the alarms of a world war. 

Not only has no explanation of the 
need of outbuilding England been 
made to the American people, but the 
casual arguments have been vague, 
and addressed merely to unintelligent 
loyalty. The sober mass of our people 
are being treated as if they were so 
many irreconcilable Sinn Feiners or 
Germans. Hear Secretary Denby 
at the Navy League last March: 


I want a. big Navy. I hope we shall con- 
clude the present building programme. (Ap- 
plause.) I hope we shall have, before we are 
through, a navy as large as that of any other 
country in the world. (Applause.) 

And when you ask why, I think I can best 
answer that as a Yankee should, by another 
question: Why not? Have we not a coast 
line long enough to protect? Do we not have 
possessions vital to our continued national 
existence to defend in the Pacific and in the 
Carribean? Don’t we need this splendid in- 
surance? 


No Secretary with a good case 
needs to throw dust in this unseaman- 
like manner. We had just the same 
seacoast and the same foreign inter- 
ests at a time when we were inferior 
in fighting sea power both to England 
and Germany, and even Theodore 
Roosevelt did not think us in danger. 
While the Administration and Navy 


may have a good case they are acting 
as if they had a bad case—as if they 
were merely profiting under changed 
circumstances by the momentum ac- 
quired amid war’s alarms. Now to 
indulge momentum at forty million 
dollars per battleship is a very ex- 
pensive business, while to build a 
great fleet for which we have no need 
is a very dangerous business for 
ourselves and the world. It is a rad- 
ical change in our national policy 
which should be effected most con- 
siderately, and it is apparently going 
by default. Congress, especially the 
Senate, should fearlessly refuse ships 
and money until better reasons than 
we now have are vouchsafed. 

To justify the policy of a greatest 
navy such questions as these should 
be answered: What new interests re- 
quire so great a defence? Against 
what possible or probable foe are we 
arming? On the first issue the new 
fact is Japan’s advance in the Pacific. 
The situation is one of some tension. 
On the other hand we could halve our 
battleship programme and still have 
a safe superiority over Japan quite 
indefinitely. Moreover our issues 
with Japan, whether concerning im- 
migration or her new island protect- 
orates, are such as admit of diplo- 
matic adjustment, while the financial 
and manufacturing condition of 
Japan is such as would make a naval 
adventure on her part a kind of 
national suicide. Nothing is needed 
but to maintain our actual naval 
superiority and to exercise a reason- 
able patience and considerateness. 
To build the greatest navy in the 
world in order to strengthen our hand 
with Japan is financial madness. 

Remains the hypothesis that we are 
arming against England. It is a theory 
dear to some hyphenated millions of 
Americans of Irish and German ex- 
traction who love America less that 
they may hate England more. We 
are not of those who regard a clash 
with England inherently impossible. 
It would be foolish a priori to set 
limits to national arrogance and folly. 
At least we may insist that in any 
near future no serious strain with 
England can come about save through 
our own wish and act. England’s 
naval policy, dictated by her insular 


position and limited food supply has 
been for fifty years past purely de- 
fensive and is likely to remain so. 
Nothing could do more to embroil us 
with England than an unexplained 
and gratuitous attempt to wrest from 
her that naval supremacy which is 
essential to her national existence. 

Again on the matter of policy in the 
broader sense, there is a general de- 
sire for reduction of armaments. It 
is a cause to which we are committed 
and in which we should lead. We 
put ourselves into a very ambiguous 
position if while advocating reduc- 
tion we endeavor to change the pres- 
ent naval balance to our permanent 
advantage. The time has come when 
such competition, ruinous in the past, 
should be matter of international 
conference and agreement. In the 
past the British naval and colonial 
policies have been our best guarantors 
of foreign trade and influence. The 
world, except Germany, understood 
the situation and accepted it. Cogent 
arguments are required for changing 
such a relation, and none as yet has 
been advanced. 

Aside from the blow to the cause 
of disarmament, there are strong 
technical arguments for a naval holi- 
day. It is no longer certain that sup- 
erdreadnoughts at forty million dol- 
lars apiece are a sound military in- 
vestment. The crucial experiments 
with attack on ships from the air are 
pending. To predict the result would 
be foolish, yet they are likely to show 
that the power of the big battleship 
has diminished. In all our naval his- 
tory there never has been a time when 
it was safer to pause and reflect. 
Yet, staggering under great debts, 
we propose building superdread- 
noughts, possibly nearly useless, at 
the rate of half a billion dollars a 
year. Without consultation or alleg- 
ation of reason we are inciting two 
friendly nations to a disastrous com- 
petition in battleships. 

We are sure that the common sense 
of the American people will never ac- 
cept such a programme until the pol- 
icy behind it shall have been justified. 
Since the Administration has offered 
only generalities, it becomes the duty 
of Congress to make it say what we 
are committed to and why. 


A Petty Tyranny 


Ended 

N admitting the Liberator to the 
privilege of second-class postage 
rates, Postmaster General Hays has 
taken occasion to do more than right 
a particular wrong. The statement 
concerning the case issued by the 
Post Office Department lays down, in 
language of exemplary clearness and 
vigor, the principles governing the 
whole question. For more than three 
years the Liberator’s application for 
the second-class mail privilege has 
been left unacted upon, but month 
after month it was admitted to the 
mails at third-class rates. It is this 
discrimination which the Department 
now brands as unjustifiable. The 
law provides that to entitle matter to 
the second-class mailing privilege “‘it 
must be originated and published for 
the dissemination of information of 
a public character, or devoted to lit- 
erature, the sciences, arts, or some 
special industry”. To confer upon 
an administrative officer the power to 
decide whether the information or 
views of the paper are or are not 
of a kind which it is desirable to en- 
courage would be a monstrous viola- 
tion of the basic principles of repub- 
lican government, and the law did 
nothing of the kind. The official 


statement says: 


There is a vast difference between what 
is “information of a public character” and 
what is “information of public benefit.” 
Much of the news in any daily might be 
barred if public benefit were essential. it 
is easy to decide what is and what is not 
“information of a public character.” The 
arbitrary power to decide what is and what 
is not a public benefit was never intended to 
be lodged in the Postmaster General. It 
shall not be assumed. 

The Post Office Department holds no 
brief for The Liberator or any other pub- 
lication. If there is on foot a conspiracy 
to destroy our established form of govern- 
ment by force and violence, claimed “by the 
department heretofore as a reason for not 
granting this permit, and if this publication 
is involved in it, then the Department of 
Justice will deal promptly and effectively 
with the conspirators in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. The Department of Justice 
as now organized can be depended upon 
absolutely to do that. * * 

There is a certain cost in Ais institutions, 
in which the institution of freedom of the 
press shares, but we in this country have 
preferred to pay such costs from time to 
time rather than to seek protection through 
the historically discredited devices of bu- 
reaucratic governments. 


This states the case so 
comment is needless. 


well that 
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But it is well to take this occasion 
to insist upon the broader moral of 
which this matter of mailing privi- 
leges furnishes only one particular 
example. If we believe in free in- 
stitutions, we must, as the Postmaster 
General says, be willing to pay their 
necessary cost. It would be much 
more comfortable to have nobody 
agitating for Socialism or other rev- 
olutionary doctrines, but we can not, 
without sacrificing the principles of 
freedom, deny people the right to do 
so, provided they do not incite to 
lawlessness. And the truth is that if 
we did suppress such agitation we 
should not only be making that de- 
plorable sacrifice, but making it in 
vain. For it is absurd to suppose that 
the measures of suppression would 
be made sufficiently thorough to ef- 
fect their object. They might inter- 
pose enough of an obstacle to make 
the agitation somewhat more difficult 
to carry on; but the gain thus ac- 
complished would be offset tenfold 
by the intensification of bitterness 
among the _ revolutionaries them- 
selves, and by the raising up of 
friends to them through the plea of 
persecution. 

The whole story of the free-speech 
ery in this country, in the past six or 
eight years, furnishes obvious proof 
of this view. The radical papers have 
been filled with talk of the suppres- 
sion of free speech that could hardly 
be more emphatic if every opponent 
of our existing institutions were 
clapped in jail as soon as he opened 
his mouth, or printed a word that was 
not agreeable to the powers that be. 
The fact has been, of course, that 
while there have been a few sporadic 
instances of unjustifiable interfer- 
ence with freedom of speech or of 
the press, there has been poured out, 
by tongue and pen, a constant stream 
of radical agitation every bit as ex- 
treme, and every bit as effective, as 
that infinitesmal fragment that has 
been suppressed. There has been no 
wholesale suppression of freedom of 
opinion, and no attempt at it; nor 
would the American people have tol- 


erated any such thing. There has. 


been just enough of arbitrary pro- 
scription or obstruction of free 
speech to furnish the agitators with 
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a colorable pretext for creating a 


a 


portentous grievance, and they have © 
worked their opportunity for all that — 


could possibly be made of it. Mr. 
Hays’s action should be a signal for 
all concerned to cease committing the 
petty wrongs out of which the rad- 
ical press has conjured a colossal fab- 
ric of imaginary iniquity. . 


America’s Stake on 
the Russian Border 


MONG the many complicated 
problems facing the Department 
of State and demanding solution 
without too much delay, is that of 
our policy in regard to the recogni- 
tion of the border states carved out 
of the territory of the former Rus- 
sian Empire. On the face of it the 
question may not appear to have 
much importance. 
cerned are distant; 
and population they are insignificant; 
our commerce with them is trifling 
in amount. The settlement of their 
future status, however, involves in- 
terests of international moment that 
we can not afford to ignore. 
The states immediately concerned 


_ are Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


The independence and _ sovereignty 
of Finland and ethnic Poland are not 
involved; they were acknowledged by 
Russia before the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. Azerbaijan and Georgia dur- 
ing the brief period of their inde- 
pendence displayed neither capacity 
to govern themselves nor ability to 
defend themselves, and have now 
fallen completely under the domin- 
ation of Moscow. Their premature 
recognition by Great Britain only 
served to lower the prestige of the 
latter in the Near East. France 
similarly made herself ridiculous in 
the matter of the Ukraine. 
Intrinsically Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania have a strong case in their 
plea for official recognition. Their 


peoples form distinct racial and lingu- 


istic units. During the past few 
years, under the pressure of war 
and revolution, they have developed 
some degree of national sentiment. 
Furthermore they have managed to 
maintain themselves against Soviet 
aggression, and have saved, as_ it 


The states con- — 
in point of area 
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were, a brand of Russia from the 
Bolshevik burning. They feel that 
they deserve the support of civilized 
nations in thus setting a limit to the 
onrush of the Reds and in consti- 
tuting a bulwark of civilization at a 
critical time; to abandon them and 
permit them to be swallowed up by 
Soviet Russia would be a crime. 
They have not, to be sure, shown any 
great ability in administration or in 
establishing an efficient government, 
but economic difficulties as well as 
political inexperience have been to 
blame. With official recognition and 
the consequent setting up of the ma- 
chinery of commerce and industry 
they can achieve prosperity, and with 
it stability. Recognition on the part 
of America would enable us to par- 
ticipate in this commercial activity 
with mutual benefit. Such is the case 
of the Russian border states; what 
is to be said for the other side? 
First of all they were, and had been 
for from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred years, an integral part 
of the Russian Empire. They were 
acquired from other Powers and not 
by subjugation of the inhabitants. 
No separate nationality had been de- 
veloped and the problems of the 
regions in question were agrarian 
rather than political. Russia spent 
her man-power and resources without 
stint or limit in the Allied cause, and 
her collapse and present chaos re- 
sulted from her sacrifices. To ac- 
quiesce in and give sanction to the 
dismemberment of her territory 
while she is helpless, instead of hold- 
ing her interests in trusteeship until 


such time as she can take part freely 


in the settlement, must be regarded 
as an act of ingratitude not con- 
ducive to future good relations. 
Then comes the practical question 
of the future of these states them- 
selves. It is possible that under some 
sort of guarantee of neutrality and 
non-interference they might eventu- 
ally develop satisfactory governments 
and organize their independent econ- 
omic life; but as Germany and Russia 
recover, these little countries can 
scarcely avoid coming within the pol- 
itical and economic orbit of one or 
the other Power. The restoration of 
Russia will undoubtedly be slow, and 
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it may be many years before her 
people can act as a unit and exercise 
the power inherent in her vast pop- 
ulation and immense resources. But 
when that time comes it is inconceiv- 
able that these pigmy states can block 
her way to the Baltic. To attempt 
to do so with British or German sup- 
port would only be to provoke an- 
other great war. The people of these 
states themselves realize this situa- 
tion, and, with the exception of the 
politicians whose place and profit are 
at stake, generally look forward to 
inclusion in a federated Russia with 
a reservation of local autonomy. 
Recognition de jure means full sov- 
ereignty and the power to grant con- 
cessions, alienate publie property, and 
enter into agreements inimical to 
Russia’s interests and destructive of 
her patrimony. When the time comes 
for their inevitable absorption into 
Russia, this sovereignty will stand in 
the way of peaceable adjustment. 
International obligations will have 
been incurred which can not be 
easily abrogated or liquidated, and 
will become a fruitful source of dan- 
gerous political intrigue. Something 
short of complete sovereignty, some- 
thing in the nature of provisional or 
limited recognition, something, per- 
haps, in the way of an extension of 
the scope of de facto recognition, 
must be accorded if perilous complica- 
tions are to be avoided. 


And America’s interest in the case? 
Is it not outside the scope of our 
legitimate concern? Our immediate 
commercial interest is trifling and 
our concern over its bearing on 
European politics and peace is largely 
academic. Nevertheless the question 
has a very real importance for us in 
that it involves the whole problem of 
our future relations with Russia and 
the broad lines of our general foreign 
policy. If Russia comes back and re- 
sumes her position as a first-class 
Power, the importance of a working 
entente with her can hardly be over- 
estimated. Our capital and enter- 
prise would find there the greatest 
outlet in the world and would be wel- 
comed freely because their employ- 
ment would involve no political aim or 
concession. With her as a friend the 
peace of the Pacific and the integrity 
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of China may be maintained. Indeed 
the evolution of a reunited democratic 
Russia, contented and devoted to the 
development of her internal re- 
sources, not dismembered and a prey 
to aggressive neighbors bent on ex- 
ploiting her to their own ends, will! 
prove a strong guarantee of general 
peace, if we but establish firm bonds 
of friendship and codperation. No- 
thing can do more to promote this 
than to stand for the protection of 
Russian patrimony during the period 
of her disability. That service would 
never be forgotten. 


In his note of August 10, 1920, on 
Russian policy, Secretary Colby took 
a strong stand against the dismem- 
berment of Russia and in favor of a 
trusteeship for Russia’s interests un- 
til she is in a position to participate 
in the negotiations with reference to 
them. Naturally, this presupposes 
the restoration of Russia—a gamble, 
so to speak, on Russia’s coming back. 
This policy, it may be said, is lofty in 
conception, to be sure, but not based 
on reality, ideal rather than practical. 
But after all, why not play the nobler 
game, why not strive to make the re- 


covery of Russia a reality? We have 


everything to gain by so doing, and 
we have little to lose by not joining 
the other Powers in exploiting the 
present helplessness of the Russian 
people. Our stand on the question of 
the border states may easily deter- 
mine whether Russia in a few short 
years shall win through to unity, 
prosperity, peace and contentment, 
or whether her state of disorganiza- 
tion shall be prolonged perhaps a gen- 
eration, while other nations parcel 
out her domain into spheres of in- 
fluence for selfish exploitation. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary 
of the news of the world for the seven days 
ended May 28.] 


UPPER SILESIA: On Saturday the 
21st the German volunteer corps in 
Upper Silesia fell upon Korfanty’s lines, 
and kept it up till Monday, when what 
looked like a determined and well-con- 
certed general offensive ceased. We sus- 
pect that it ceased because of pressure 
from the German Government. That 
volunteer corps contains so many non- 
Silesian Germans that its continued use 
offensively might prejudice the moral ad- 
vantage Korfanty has bestowed on the 
Germans. Fighting did not cease when 
the Germans halted, but apparently 
various minor engagements thereafter 
were due to Polish aggression. The Poles 
continued to straitly besiege Kattowitz, 
Myslowitz, and other towns; we under- 
stand that they captured Kattowitz and 
Myslowitz. But the arrival of British 
troops seems to have had the effect to 
be expected on Korfanty. We hear of a 
preliminary agreement between the Ger- 
man and Polish warriors to stop fighting 
(French officers carrying German pro- 
posals to Korfanty); to be followed by 
formal armistice arrangements. It is re- 
ported that the British mean business. 
The long-deferred solution, gentlemen! 

M. Briand has told the world that the 
Wirth Government has acted in all good 
faith in this Silesian business. He knows 
that it was a very difficult matter to 
close the border completely without use 
of considerable detachments of the 
Reichswehr, and that use of Reichswehr 
troops would have caused embarrassment 
all around. Besides, M. Briand, how- 
ever it might be necessary to fulminate 
- about German duty in this matter, is a 
man of humor. Dr. Wirth says the 
border is now tight closed; M. Briand 
believes him. He discovers Dr. Wirth 
to be aman of honor; and his declaration 
to that effect in the French Chamber 
was a brave and delightful thing. 


[Dispatches coming in as we go to press 
show that the truce is not being strictly ob- 
served. Some hitches were to be expected; 
Jet us hope for the best.] 


GREAT BRITAIN: Mr. Lloyd George 
brought the executive committees of 
miners and mine owners together on 
Friday. He delivered an ultimatum. The 
two parties must make at once an agree- 
ment to hold good for at least twelve 
months, with three months’ notice re- 
quired for its abrogation thereafter. Else 
he will ask parliament for legislation im- 
posing arbitration. There must be an 
“economic wage;” we presume Mr. 
George means that wages must cor- 
respond to the cost of living. But the 
reduction should be gradual; to this end 


the Government will contribute £10,- 
000,000 and will require the owners to 
stand by their offers to forego profits 
for the present. The settlement must be 
such as to guarantee cheap coal to 
British industries, so that the latter may 
get on their legs. But what if the pres- 
ent organization of the mining industry 
is such that many mines can not pay 
wages corresponding to the cost of living 
without a deficit; and what if by a judi- 
cious reorganization of the industry it 
could be made to pay living wages to the 
workmen, a decent profit to the owners, 
and furnish reasonably cheap coal at 
that? If these suppositions are true 
(and they probably are), Mr. George’s 
stern ultimatum does not seem entirely 
just and statesmanlike. 

We must add that the Government 
should be taking order against the not 
so very distant future when the cost of 
operating the narrow seams farther and 
farther below the surface will be almost, 
if not quite, prohibitive in face of the 
competition of American coal, produced 
so much more cheaply. 

The miners’ executive committee have 
referred the terms to the district com- 
mittees, and the owners’ executive com- 
mittee have referred them to the great 
body of owners, many of whom are not 
any too enthusiastic about foregoing all 
profits. Macaulay’s speculation (the 
London Bridge passage) may be realized 
sooner than he could have imagined. The 
present phase of industrialism is too 
beautiful to last. 


“NEAR EAST: Somebody (presum- 
ably a wag) has proposed that the rem- 
nant of Wrangel’s army be given the 
job of policing the neutralized Straits 
zone. 

For weeks now we have heard almost 
nothing of the Greco-Turkish struggle in 
Anatolia.. A report of last week stated 
that the Turks had pushed cavalry pa- 
trols within fifteen miles of Smyrna. We 
doubted it then; not having received con- 
firmation thereof, we disbelieve it now. 

It will be recalled that the Italians 
made a little agreement with Mustapha 
Kemal, hardly, well hardly just the ticket 
considering that Italy is a party to the 
Treaty of Sevres—the usual quid pro 
quo affair. 
Assembly about the Franco-Turkish Na- 
tionalist agreement makes the Italians 
a little nervous about their scrap of 
paper. In discussing Near East affairs, 
it is as well to leave honor out of the 
question. 


CHINA: Sun Yat Sen, President of 
the Southern or Canton Government of 
China, is trying very hard for recogni- 
tion by the United States. Some say he 


The behaviour of the Angora * 


is a primitive Christian and disin- 
terested patriot; others aver he is a low 
intriguer, a thief and a coward. His 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is that very 
able and engaging person Wu Ting Fang. 

The prospect of reunion between 
North and South seems dimmer than 
ever. The most striking fact of history 
is the secular continuity of the Chinese 
Empire. But there is great difference 
of genius between North and South: a 
difference. which has found expression 
politically in many struggles and several 
separations; and perhaps found still 
more vivid expression artistically, dur- 
ing the glorious centuries of Chinese 
art, in the Northern and Southern 
Schools of Painting. It was possible 
under the Empire, under a government 
by literati (philosopher-rulers, the Pla- 
tonic system), to hold North and South 
together; but whether that is possible 
under a government by politicians such 
as democracy breeds, is most doubtful. 


SANTO DOMINGO: A _ newspaper 
item announced the other day that the 
Argentine Government is about to make 
representations at Washington on behalf 
of “restoration of Dominican independ- 
ence.” Of course the Dominicans have 
not suffered loss of independence; they 
enjoy a benevolent and beneficent tutel- 
age. But the best and most conscientious 
of guardians have their moments of in- 
advertence, when they do brusque and 
thoughtless things which to a high- 
spirited ward smack of tyranny. It is 
not a bad thing that the ward should be 
known to have jealous and powerful 
friends; it serves as a check on inad- 
vertence. And the tutors, the servants, 
all others about the ward have to be 
watched carefully. It is a happy day for 
the guardian when he leaves the ward to 
gang his ain gate; not always a happy 
day for the ward. The guardian in this 
instance is, we understand, making 
preparations to leave the ward. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Lord Reading, 
Viceroy of India, had a long interview 
recently with Gandhi, the Hindu ascetic 
and mob agitator. One could hardly 
imagine a more interesting party. 

Kreisler’ was greeted the other day 
by a London audience with an enthu- 
siasm little short of hysteria. Emerson’s 
“English Traits” is long out of date. 

The League of Nations Assembly will 
meet on September 5. 

’Tis the crown of the year for athletic 
youth. Would we too had youth and 
prowess, to be of those whom 


Dalimaene . nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Eighteenth Amendment at the 
Nineteenth Hole 


HE Eighteenth Amendment and the 
& Volstead and other prohibition en- 
forcement acts are face to face with a 
crisis. Whatever may happen in the 
future, there has been for the present, 
in many parts of the country, an increase 
of drunkenness, criminality, insanity, 
and narcotism, and in addition a dis- 
respect for law and a debauchery of the 
public service that must give rise to 
grave concern. 

A supine population made no great out- 
cry against the invasion of their liberty. 
Indeed the general feeling was that to 
oppose prohibition was to set one’s per- 
sonal indulgence above the general good 
and to run the risk of being considered 
a partisan of the forces of evil. Without 
much ado a revenue to the Government 
of a half billion dollars was relinquished, 
a revenue that would be easily doubled 
to-day if the liquor purveyed by the boot- 
leggers at exorbitant prices were to pay 
the corresponding tax. Five million 
dollars was appropriated by the Govern- 
ment for enforcement, to say nothing of 
the police expense in the separate States. 

What are the results so far as the 
actual supply of alcoholic beverages is 
concerned? In the first place, light 
wines and beer have practically disap- 
peared. Their bulk is against them. 
When the trade is clandestine and the 
system of bribery of officials not com- 
pletely organized, it follows naturally 
that the consumer is driven to seek his 
drink in concentrated form, in strong 
spirits. Next, the price of liquor is 
very high and frequently the quality 
poor. Whiskey that formerly sold for 
five dollars a gallon and paid a large 
excise tax, now brings forty to fifty 
dollars. This means that the rich and 
well-to-do can gratify their taste, while 
the poor man, who formerly enjoyed his 
glass of beer in quiet contentment, must 
now nourish in his parched throat bitter 
resentment at the class discrimination or 
wreck his health with vile and poisonous 
substitutes. It does not add to the peace 
of mind of the laboring man to read of 
the splendid concrete vaults in which the 
rich have stored a supply for a life-time 
or to hear waiters tell of convivial diners 
in gilded restaurants bringing to the 
banquet their copious hip-cellars. Dis- 
tribution throughout the country is very 
uneven and changes from time to time. 
The interior cities find it more difficult 
and expensive to obtain their supplies 
than those along the sea-board or the 
Canadian border. But even here it is 
largely a matter of the activity or 
cupidity of the enforcement agents. One 
month a certain city may find that the 


activities of honestly zealous or dis- 
honestly exigent revenue agents have 
forced the price of whiskey to a hundred 
dollars a gallon and stimulated the de- 
leterious home-brew and domestic still, 
while the following month a shift of 
agents or a satisfactory “deal” will 
cause the price to drop one-half. But 
it is only a question of degree; no city 
has gone dry, and no city is going dry. 
The whole thing is a farce, and a par- 
ticularly corrupting farce. 

Nothing has happened that was not 
foreseen by thoughtful men at the time 
when the Eighteenth Amendment was 
rushed through. They deplored the de- 
bauching of our Constitution by putting 
into it police legislation. They realized 
that the great charter of our political 
institutions could properly deal only 
with the principles of those institu- 
tions and that to employ its powers 
for carrying out some sumptuary 
reform, no matter how desirable in- 
trinsically, could only do violence to its 
authority and lessen respect for it. They 
saw that the Amendment was being put 
over by an organized fanatical minority, 
leading a mass of the well-intentioned 
but thoughtless, swept along on a wave 
of moral sentimentalism. They knew 
that attempted enforcement meant of- 
ficial corruption, disrespect for law, and 
the high-handed invasion of the home, 
but they were powerless to stem the tide. 

But while they saw all this and pro- 
tested against it, they had no desire to 
defend intemperance, the saloon, or the 
manifold evils of the liquor traffic. Quite 
the contrary. They understood only too 
well that an assault upon the liberty of 
the individual.and upon the integrity of 
our institutions was not only an issue of 
far greater importance than the evil 
ostensibly attacked, but that it was cal- 
culated to increase rather than abate that 
evil. Reforms in the morals and habits 
of a people come gradually by evolution; 
they are not imposed by legislation. 
Valid laws express the average con- 
science of the community and whip into 
line the few that would transgress this; 
laws which offend the sense of right and 
justice of any considerable portion of the 
community, no matter how laudable the 
purpose of their framers, become a dead 
letter, and worse. Prior to 1920 tem- 
perance had been growing steadily in 
America. There was noticeably less 
drinking in clubs and public places. 
Drunkenness had ceased to be respect- 
able. In many industries sobriety was 
obligatory. The evil of the saloon and 
the various corrupting influences of the 
liquor traffic were fully recognized and 


there is little doubt that in the natural 
development of things they would have 
been greatly reduced. The tendency was 
toward pure beer, and the improvement 
of viticulture, and the production of light 
wines. There is no telling what a few 
years might have accomplished in this 
direction. 


Now all has changed. One portion of 
the community is seeking to impose its 
standard of conduct upon another portion 
against its moral conviction and in vio- 
lation of what it considers to be its per- 
sonal rights. It seeks to do so by a per- 
version of the very instrument by which 
these rights are guaranteed and by ex- 
ercising a hateful police power. There- 
fore no one feels the slightest compunc- 
tion in evading the law—rather he 
glories in it, as a Russian revolutionist 
under the old régime gloried in evading 
the censorship. Formerly the subject of 
drink was rarely mentioned, other topics 
occupied the attention at social gather- 
ings. To-day it is the most prominent 
and insistent topic of discussion at 
luncheons or dinners. Men and women 
drink who never drank before. They 
drink feverishly and strong potations. 
And this is the case not in wicked New 
York or unregenerate San Francisco, but 
in the sanctimonious communities far 
from either. 


The Crisis in prohibition has come, 
perhaps more quickly than we thought. 
Enforcement has fallen down and we 
now see that not only was $5,000,000 in- 
adequate, but $50,000,000 would not do 
the task. And Congress is not going to 
appropriate $50,000,000 only to swell the 
profits of the bootleggers, and make us a 
nation of hypocrites and lawbreakers 
withal. Sooner or later the situation will 
have to be faced squarely and dealt with 
resolutely. The attempt may be made 
to deal with it by amending the Volstead 
act so as to interpret more liberally the 
provisions of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The words “beverage” and “in- 
toxicating’”’ may be held to refer only to 
drinks of an alcoholic content higher 
than, say, five per cent. But this would 
be only a palliative and a compromise. 
The harm has already been done. Noth- 
ing will now avail but the repeal of the 
Amendment itself and the making of a 
fresh start toward the normal evolution 
of temperance and sobriety on the one 
hand, and the restoration of respect for 
law and reverence for our established 
institutions on the other. It may take 
time for the people to realize this, to 
overcome the natural fear that it would 
mean a restoration of the evils which they 
fondly but mistakenly hoped they had 
destroyed, but the sooner they do realize 
it, the less will be the ravages of the 
present vicious situation, the sooner we 
shall get back on the high-road of orderly 
progress and enlightened liberty. 

JEROME LANDFIELD 
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The Anglo-Japanese Alliance and 
America | 


MIDST the thundering shouts of 

banzai, Crown Prince Hirohito left 
Yokohama on the third of last March for 
England. No Japanese sovereign or heir 
to the throne had ever left the country 
before. What was the reason for this 
almost sacrilegious breach of custom? 
The official declaration that he was to re- 
turn the visit of Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught to Japan was obviously insuffi- 
cient. There was a deeper motive for 
violating a tradition which had endured 
for more than twenty-five centuries. 

In the summer of 1921 the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance is to expire. There are 
Englishmen as well as Japanese who op- 
pose the renewal of this alliance. Thor- 
oughly conscious of the strength of this 
opposition, the Japanese Government is 
nevertheless determined that it be re- 
newed. The journey of the young Crown 
Prince paves the way for later negotia- 
tions—negotiations which should be fol- 
lowed with intense interest by all 
Americans. 

When the first Anglo-Japanese alliance 
was negotiated in 1902, Russia was push- 
ing down into Manchuria and even 
threatened to challenge England’s posi- 
tion in the Yangtze valley. It was the 
fear of the eastward expansion of Pan- 
Slavism and the desire to consolidate her 
own position in the Orient that led Eng- 
land to negotiate this alliance. By means 
of it she hoped also to prevent possible 
Japanese aggression in the future. 
Furthermore, she wished to make it pos- 
sible to withdraw her fleet to Atlantic 
waters in case of need, which was only 
possible if she could rely upon the 
Japanese navy to stand guard over her 
possessions in Oriental seas. Lastly, she 
feared for India. 

Japan’s motive in negotiating the 
alliance was to secure admission to the 
Family of Nations. This was the first 
alliance between an Asiatic and a 
European Power. The more immediate 
motive was to secure assistance against 
Russia, whose occupation of Korea 
threatened the very existence of Japan. 
According to the treaty, England prom- 
ised to remain neutral so long as Japan 
waged war against a_ single-handed 
enemy; England would enter only when 
a third Power declared war against 
Japan. So England’s assistance to Japan 
in her war with Russia in 1904-05 did not 
lie in arms; but it was none the less real. 
Indeed, had it not been for the alliance 
Russia might have won. At that time 
France had already allied herself with 
Russia; and it was to France’s interest, 
from the European standpoint, to keep 
the military strength of Russia wnim- 


paired. But the knowledge that. England 
would enter the war against France and 
in favor of Japan definitely prevented the 
former’s participation, and allowed 
Russia to go unassisted down to her 
defeat. 

Japan’s victory over Russia has meant 
much. It has meant the annexation of 
Korea and the practical control of Man- 
churia—it has led to the “special inter- 
ests” of Japan in China. From Eng- 
land’s standpoint, however, the alliance 
has failed to serve its purpose.. For 
Japan has merely taken Russia’s place 
as the aggressor in the Orient. Despite 
its lip-guarantees of the Open Door, 
Japan has bowled along toward its goal 
of economic and political suzerainty over 
Asia. The alliance served as the pretext 
by which Japan seized and to-day holds 
Shantung. It was the invisible back- 
ground of the Twenty-One Demands and 
of the Siberian expedition. .It has failed 
utterly to restrain Japanese imperialism. 
True Sir Claude MacDonald, the Eng- 
lish Ambassador at Tokio, three times 
remonstrated with the Japanese Foreign 
Office against its unneutral action during 
the first Chinese revolution. But it is 
the United States which has been the 
obstacle between Japan and her designs 
in the Orient. 

Despite these disadvantages, the Alli- 
ance, up to 1914, was perhaps necessary 
to both England and Japan. To-day, how- 
ever, Russia is no longer a contender in 
the Orient; Bolshevism has practically 
withdrawn from Siberia, and turned over 
the country to the new Far Eastern Re- 
public at Chita. Germany has also been 
wiped out as a military Power. No na- 
tion except America is in a position to 
contest, or even wishes to contest Japan’s 
hegemony over Asia. The Twenty-One 
Demands, Shantung, the Siberian expedi- 
tion, the Langdon affair, Sakhalin, the 
California land laws, emigration, dual 
citizenship, the Yap-Guam cable, the Con- 
sortium—all have been points of friction 
between Japan and the United States. 
Some of these difficulties have been 
smoothed out. Nevertheless there still 
exist serious obstacles to good feeling be- 
tween these two Powers. 

In 1911 an arbitration treaty had been 
negotiated between the United States and 
England. This was pending in the Sen- 
ate when the Japanese alliance, for the 
second time, was being renewed (it had 
first been renewed in 1905). But be- 
cause of the strained feelings between 
the United States and Japan—a condi- 
tion which had been frequent in the 
years from 1905 to 1911—England .in- 
sisted that the alliance should be changed 


so as absolutely to preclude the pos- 
sibility of her being drawn into a war 
etween the other two countries. 
sequently article 4 of the new 
was made to read that the terms should 
not apply to a third Power with which 
either one of the contracting parties had 
an arbitration agreement. gt: 

The United States Senate, however, 
killed the arbitration treaty for reasons 
similar to those which made it re- 
ject the Treaty of Versailles. The treaty 
of 1911 provided that justiciable dis- 
putes should be submitted to The Hague 
for arbitration; and that if the two 
parties should disagree as to what case 


was subject to arbitration, the matter . 


should be referred to a joint High Com- 
mission of Inquiry whose decision would 


+ scot Roel 


be binding. This provision took away a’ 


sovereign rignt which the Senate refused 
to surrender. Consequently it rejected 
the treaty. As a result, England’s obliga- 
tion under the Alliance was as strong as 
ever. Since then no arbitration treaty 
has been negotiated. 


In 1914 Secretary Bryan negotiated | 


one of his thirty-odd Peace Commission 
treaties with Great Britain. it provided 
for the investigation of disputes between 
the two countries by an International 
Commission; but each Government re- 
served the right of independent action 
after its report had been made. The 
London Times says this is practically the 
same thing as an arbitration treaty. It 
is reported that the British Government 
informed Japan in 1914 that it would 
consider the Peace Commission treaty as 
an arbitration treaty. But no public an- 
nouncement of this interpretation has 
been made. Even Mr. Harmsworth, the 
British Under- Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, told the House of Commons on the 
1st of last March, that the United States 
had not been officially notified of this in- 
terpretation. But as a matter of fact, the 
treaty is not an arbitration treaty; it 
contains no provision for arbitration, but: 
merely for investigation. Until we are 
notified to the contrary, we have no right 
to assume that the Alliance does not 
apply to America. 

Furthermore, there is no satisfactory 
evidence that Japan has agreed to in- 
terpret the Peace Commission treaty to 
be an arbitration agreement. When the 
Kokumin heard of such a possibility, it 
declared, “We are simply dumb with 
amazement.” The statement of Baron 
Hayashi, the Japanese Ambassador to 
Great Britain, is by no means convincing. 
He asserts that the Alliance ‘will never 
stand in the way of good understanding 
and friendly relations between Great 


‘Britain and the United States.” But he 


makes no mention whatever of the 
Peace Commission treaty of 1914. He 
does say, “The United States has never 
been thought of by the contracting 
parties as a country which would ever 
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take or contemplate taking any action 
likely to threaten their territorial rights 
or special interests in the Far East.” He 
does not say, however, what the attitude 
of Japan toward the Alliance would be if 
the United States did decide to resist 
further encroachments of Japan in the 
Orient. Certainly this country can not 
rest its international position upon the 
vague declarations of a Japanese Am- 
bassador. 

If a new treaty is to be negotiated, this 
question should be cleared up. England 
cannot afford to be drawn into a war with 
America. England does not wish to be 
drawn in. The only safe way of solving 
the question is specifically to exempt 
America from the operation of the treaty. 
But such a procedure would affront the 
courtesies of diplomatic procedure; and 
it would be hotly resented by Japan. 
From the military standpoint, the Alli- 
ance is worthless if it does not apply to 
America. Except for this outstanding 
fact: it makes England a silent partner 
in Japan’s foreign policies. It implies 
England’s moral approval of Japan’s ac- 
tion in the Orient. Can England afford 
to be so strangely yoked with such a 
troublesome bedfellow? The Alliance 
does England little good. Russia no 
longer menaces India through the 
Afghan passes. The Open Door in China 
has not been saved because of it. The 
only justification for its renewal is the 
fear of Japan’s assistance to the inde- 
pendence movement in India. In a com- 
munication to British missionaries in 
which he attempts to shift the blame for 
the recent Chientao atrocities on to them, 
Colonel Misumachi makes this brazen 
threat: “If, therefore, by any chance, you 
should give assistance, material or imima- 
terial, to either the independence move- 
ment in Korea or to anti-Japanese senti- 
ment, the Buddhists in Japan would be 
able to find a legal reason for giving anti- 
British assistance to those behind the 
non-codperation movement in India.” The 
effect of Japanese aid to India is prob- 
lematical. If actually given, it would 
probably result in war between Great 
Britain and Japan, which Japan can not 
afford to enter. But if Great Britain 
must choose between the friendship of 
America and the possibilities of Japanese 
propaganda in India, the choice should 
not be difficult. 

There are many reasons why the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance should not be 
renewed. If because of India, however, 
England feels forced to extend it, Amer- 
ica certainly should be exempted from its 
operation. It is improbable that war will 
ever break out between America and 
Japan. But the possibility of such a con- 
flict will be made more remote if the 
Japanese militarists know definitely they 
can not count upon the assistance of 
Britain. 

R. L. BUELL 


Correspondence 
‘“A Post Mortem on Art”’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I want you to know how much I en- 
joyed reading the article ‘““A Post Mor- 
tem on Art, Pathological and Sociolog- 
ical” in The Weekly Review of last Sat- 
urday. It is a real pleasure to find in a 
representative publication a writer on so 
vital a subject who has the courage to 
speak the truth and do it in so trenchant 
a way. 

The art world has suffered indeed, and 
continues to suffer, from the weak and 
parrot-like expression from many so- 
called art writers, from whom one would 
expect intelligent and helpful criticism; 
but unfortunately most of what we get 
are weak, fawning reviews from writers 
who know enough about art to recognize 
deteriorating tendencies, but who are 
afraid or too weak-kneed to speak the 
truth. 

I should wish that this excellent review 
might receive the widest publicity. 

Louis C. TIFFANY 

New York, May 17 


Remarks on the Coal Strike 
and on Ireland, by Sir 


Samuel Hoare 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Being a man of peace I was anxious 
to avoid a general strike, and I am glad 
to think that, even though the coal strike 
still continues, the threat of a general 
strike was removed by our action in the 
House of Commons. As to the coal strike 
it is very difficult to make a forecast. I 
am inclined to think that it will con- 
tinue for some little time. Owing, how- 
ever, to the break up of the Triple Al- 
liance, namely, the alliance between the 
miners, the railway men, ‘and the trans- 
port workers, the strike has ceased to 
have any political danger. There have 
been practically no acts of riot or 
violence, and the men, although obsti- 
nate, seem to have kept their temper re- 
markably well. The strike is of course 
a very serious matter for our trade and 
industry and I have never known the 
City more depressed than it has been 
during the. last two or three weeks. 
People are now beginning to be more 
optimistic. If the Germans accept the 
new reparations demand, a great cause of 
anxiety will be removed. For whilst 
practically everyone admits the necessity 
of military action if they refuse the ulti- 
matum, no one in England wants the 
occupation of the industrial districts of 
Germany and the consequent postpone- 
ment of commercial peace in Europe. 
As to Ireland it is very difficult to 
give an opinion. I was in Dublin last 


week and saw a number of representative 
Irishmen. The general impression was 
that the Sinn Fein extremists who now 
control the machine will not allow the 
moderates to negotiate. If this is so, 
it is a great calamity. Everyone in Eng- 
land wants peace and Lloyd George has 
now offered to meet the Sinn Fein 
leaders in conference without conditions. 
This offer in my view goes far enough 
to satisfy the demands of all the mod- 
erate Nationalists in Ireland. It will 
therefore be a tragedy if the Extremists 
stop negotiations and prevent Ireland re- 
ceiving what Great Britain is prepared 
to give her, namely, full self-government 
with the exception of the military forces 
and foreign politics. 
SAMUEL HOARE 
London, May 7 


‘The Apotheosis of the 


Vulgarians’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

May I, through your columns, thank 
Mr. Harry T. Baker for that word of 
comment which, in an antique world, 
would have been likened to manna in the 
wilderness, but which would to-day be 
more contemporaneously classified as 
needed nourishment administered in 
predigested tabloid. The sarcasm which 
he levels at “anarchic metre, vulgar 
imagery, and hectic vocabulary” brings a 
welcome proof that there are others who 
do not believe that profanity and primi- 
tive sex-impulse are still the only gar- 
ment of Poetry and that, when that last 
garment is twitched off, the Muse re- 
mains nothing but a wooden dummy with- 
out beauty as without life. 

Few survivors of a former period of 
reticence will now-a-days question the 
ethics of a drawing-room discussion of 
fertilizers, but nevertheless it may still 
be maintained that there is a perfectly 
legitimate choice of other subjects with 
which to lend embellishment to social in- 
tercourse. Even that wise adviser to 
burgeoning ambition who suggested that, 
in literary, as in other, labor perspiration 
might have its advantages over inspira- 
tion, would have hesitated to extend the 
suggestion to subject matter for verse. 
For the striking, the mordant phrase, the 
vivid flash of color, the divination of 
feeling, for even the bizarre but not 
too discordant effect of rhythm or stress, 
let us be duly thankful, but in the name 
of the brevity of life, which affords so 
little time for submission to the unre- 
munerative in Nature or in Art, save 
at the expense of a lingering delight and 
a responsive joy, let a way of escape be 
made for us from the nightmare ‘“‘pat- 
terns” and the painful statistics regard- 
ing ‘“‘hog-butchers” which challenge the 
achievements of high renown. 

ANNIE E. TRUMBULL 

Hartford, Conn., May 14 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Art THE SUPREME War CoUNCIL, by 


Captain Peter E. Wright. Putnam. 


Captain Wright was an assistant 
secretary and interpreter at the Su- 
preme War Council. He says that 
Foch saved the Allies, when Haig 
and Pétain had nearly ruined them. 


Liriom; a legend in seven scenes and a 
prologue, by Franz Molnar. English 
text and introduction by Benjamin F. 
Glazer. Boni & Liveright. 

The curious play now running in 

New York. 


(RHE OLDE SOAK apy, 
Doubleday. 


Satire directed against the in- 
temperate classes—i.e., the drunk- 
ards and the prohibitionists. 


Don Marquis. 


LoaFinc Down Lone Istanp, by Charles 
Hanson Towne. Century. 
The pleasant story of a walking 
trip, with Mr. Fogarty’s appropri- 
ate drawings for illustrations. 


AVID W. BONE is a master mariner 
in the active practice of his pro- 
fession. He is, I believe, an admirer of 
the researches of Joseph Conrad, but 
wisely he does not allow that great mys- 
teriarch to influence his own writings. 
He would rather be comprehensible than 
esoteric. As a result, his book “The 
Brassbounder” (Dutton) is simple, di- 
rect, and interesting. It does not exas- 
perate the reader with psychological 
hair-splittings, nor profane that great 
subject, the sea, with analysis of mental 
processes and other tosh. A “Brass- 
bounder” is an apprentice in the mer- 
chant marine of England (from his glory 
of gold lace) and that was what Captain 
Bone used to be in the sailing-ship days. 
Now he commands a steamship, and 
brings out, with a new introduction, this 
book which delighted many readers ten 
years ago, and will please many more to- 
day. 


In “Ye Olden Blue Laws” (Century) 
Gustavus Myers describes the strict 
statutes of the American Colonies. Dis- 
regarding the rather foolish employment 
of the symbol “Ye” (which is usually 
pronounced as if it began with Y) the 
author is just enough to show that such 
laws were general throughout the Col- 
onies—not confined to New England. 
Mark Twain, who certainly had no sym- 
pathy with Puritanical or repressive acts 
of any kind, once became weary of hear- 
ing so much ignorant talk about the Blue 
Laws, especially when his adopted State 


of Connecticut was constantly traduced. 
He appended to his story of “The Prince 
and the Pauper” a brief and vigorous 
note setting forth the truth about the 
Blue Laws. 


That the world is not a set of German 
colonies to-day is mainly due to a man 
named Ferdinand Foch. So says Captain 
Wright in “At the Supreme War Coun- 
cil.” “Foch, when he came to Versailles, 
was an old man, unwell and worn with 
anxiety, and beginning to lose his trim 
horseman’s figure. He shone in debate 
as much as he did in action. . . . In the 
simplicity of his ways he had not even 
an A.D.C., and he used to arrive alone, 
his papers under his arm, with an ab- 
sence of ceremony astonishing to anyone 
accustomed to the pomp that surrounds 
even a brigadier . . . he was like a rustic 
French curé. . ae 

“As soon as he was given a chance, he 
found in himself at once, then as before 
in 1914, the means of retrieving the 
faults and errors of other leaders, and so 
saved them, but only just on the edge 
of ruin. Again, as in 1914, nothing less 
than the fate of the civilized world had 
for a few days trembled in the balance, 
and again he threw in the weight of his 
own indomitable will and turned the 
scale. Within six months of the day when 
he was given the apparently hopeless 
task of commanding armies defeated and 
pressed back to positions of the most 
imminent disaster, those same armies 
under his leadership were thundering 
victoriously at the gates of the Hinden- 
burg line, the safeguard and symbol of 
German domination, and the leaders of 
the invincible German hosts who had 
awed Europe for half a century and very 
nearly overwhelmed it, had decided upon 
unconditional submission.” 


Mr. Towne’s “Loafing Down Long 
Island” (Century) shows that he is not 
too proud to walk, in an age when con- 
temptuous looking people rush past in 
motor-cars. He has discovered that fine 
garden in Riverhead (I wonder if the 
lotus were in bloom?) and the fascina- 
tion of the road across the dunes to Mon- 
tauk. They told him that the road was 
impassable—they told me something like 
that only two weeks ago. But they were 
wrong, and I—no, this is a note on Mr. 
Towne’s book, not an advance paragraph 
from mine. 


The success of the Harvard Lampoon 
in its parodies of the Boston Evening 
Transcript, Cosmopolitan, and Popular 
Mechanics has, incited the usually sober 
Harvard Advocate to imitate, typo- 
graphically and in a literary way, the 
Atlantic Monthly. The imitation is as 
restrained and well executed as if it were 
the work of Max Beerbohm. The thrice- 
watered fiction is faithfully copied in 


style, but naturally there is more chance 
for hilarity in “The Journal of a Mis- 
understanding Heart” by “Isette Likely.” 


Don Marquis’s creation “The Old 
Soak” (Doubleday) has flashes which re- 
call such great rapscallions as Dickens’s 
Jerry Cruncher, and Mark Twain’s Old 
Finn, in “Huckleberry Finn.” When he 
says that Prohibition, by closing the 
saloons, is bringing liquor into the home 
and endangering the children, and adds: 
“T got no use for a government that 
turns in and puts liquor in the home to 
make drunkards out of little innocent 
children,” he is brother to Old Finn, who 
used to empty the jug, and then begin 
to curse the Government. The Old Soak 
sees the national health being under- 
mined by lack of good outdoor exercise 
—nobody is trudging from saloon to 
saloon any more. Instead, men are 
crouched in damp cellars making “it,” 
with yeast and raisins and things and 
cornmeal. The excellence of Mr. Mar- 
quis’s satire appears as the Old Soak’s 
conversations deal blows impartially 
right and left. He destroys, with a smile, 
some of the absurd arguments in favor 
of drinking and in favor of the saloon. 
All of Billy Sunday’s invective never 
painted the saloon as such a sodden and 
disreputable place as does the Old Soak’s 
regret for its vanished charms. Yet he 
truthfully says that the bar, its glasses 
and appliances, were kept spotlessly clean, 
compared with the stickiness of a soda- 
water fountain. In the end, the satire 
is absolutely destructive of Prohi- 
bition as a remedy for drunkenness and 
aS a weapon against the saloon. 

The Old Soak begins in despair, and 
promises to describe, for the benefit of 
future generations, the old bar-rooms. 
He becomes alarmed at the _ threats 
against tobacco, and predicts crime- 
waves. He discusses, with maudlin 
enthusiasm, a bar-tender named Ed, and 
his prescriptions. He lapses into senti- 
ment about the good influence of the 
bar-room, recalls the tender songs he 
heard there about Mother and her grey 
hairs, and thinks that during such songs 
he often made good resolutions about his 
own filial conduct. But Prohibition is 
turning everybody hard and mean. No- 
body sings these lachrymose ballads to- 
day. Mothers are in danger of neglect. 
“IT guess them prohibitionists won’t feel 
so smart when they see all them old 
ladies with grey hair flung out onto the 
streets in rainy weather just because no- 
body would pay the mortgage off.” But, 
at last, the Old Soak married his 
daughter to a revenue agent, has his son ~ 
also appointed a “revenooer,” and drink 
flows free in the Old Soak’s home. The 
soaking continues, the illegality is 
doubled or tripled, and the great hum- 
bug goes cheerily forward. : 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Germany and Contemporary 
French Literature 


Die LitrERARISCHEN WEGBEREITER DES NEUEN 
FRANKREICH. Von Dr. Ernst Robert Cur- 
tius. Potsdam: Gustav Kiepenheuer. 

RoMAIN RoLttaAnpD: Der MANN UND SEIN 
WeERK. Von Stefan Zweig. Frankfurt: 
Rutten und Loening. 

OMPLETE political understanding 
between France and Germany un- 

fortunately seems as remote as ever. 
There are signs, however, that the cause 
of intellectual understanding is making 
progress. The qualities of the French 
nation during the Great War must by 
this time have convinced the majority of 
thinking Germans that their view of 
French “superficiality” and ‘‘decadence”’ 
was a gross mistake. But this negative 
conviction needs to be positively sup- 
plemented by a greater and more in- 
timate knowledge of French intellectual 
achievement. The larger the number of 
Germans who read the works of contem- 
porary French thinkers and imaginative 
artists, the deeper will be Germany’s 
knowledge of her “hereditary enemy,” 
with an effect on political understanding 
which, though subtle and incalculable, is 
none the less real. 

In looking for indications of greater 
German appreciation of contemporary 
French literature we might expect to find 
the most obvious in the number of trans- 
lations of representative French works 
into German. In the case of so universally 
known a language as French the mere 
test of numbers, however, will be discov- 
ered to be a very unsafe one; by it, in 
fact, France will be found to stand lower 
than the United States and Great Britain. 
For the purpose of comparison let us 
take the statistics of modern French and 
English books respectively issued in 
German translation from 1913 to 1917— 
the latest figure available: 

Poet 19lb) 191G SLOLy 

English 106 107 20 47 16 

French 107 51 10 13 18 

Had one the time to examine these fig- 
ures the position might be shown to be 
the reverse of that expected. Many of the 
English books were works of history, 
politics, economics, or were German ver- 
sions of English writers no later than 
Swinburne. Apart from Thomas Hardy 
and Bernard Shaw—the first appears to 
have inspired Gerhart Hauptmann to a 
certain extent in his “Festspiel,’”’ the sec- 
ond, so widely produced on the German 
stage to-day, served as a model for the 
younger German dramatist Georg 
Kaiser—apart from these two it may be 
said that there is scarcely a living Eng- 
lish writer who has been closely and 
fruitfully studied in Germany. 

With contemporary French literature 
the case seems to be far different. Not 


only is Mallarmé still a vital force in 
present-day German poetry, Flaubert in 
present-day German fiction, but French 
writers of the succeeding generation 
have exerted an attraction on their Ger- 
man contemporaries which the years of 
war have done nothing to diminish. One 
may even say that that attraction is more 


‘in evidence to-day than ever. Only lately 


an enterprising German publishing firm, 
the “Neue Merkur” Verlag of Munich, 
issued a German translation of “‘Don- 
ogoo-Tonka,” the “conte cinématograph- 
ique” of the well-known French novelist 
and poet Jules Romains, within a few 
weeks of its publication in Paris. Con- 
sidered by itself the fact is perhaps not 
particularly noteworthy. As a typical 
sign of reawakened interest among Ger- 
mans in French intellectual and imagi- 
native achievement of the present day it 
is of extraordinary importance. It will 
be said that the Germans are a peculiarly 
imitative people, unusually receptive; 
that modern French literature has held 
sway—as has just been pointed out— 
over several important German writers 
for years past. This may well be 
granted, but it will not diminish the sig- 
nificance of the fact that there has been, 
in the course of the past few months, a 
very remarkable re-assertion of French 
literary influence over Germany. 


The chief names of contemporary 
French writers one meets with in Ger- 
man criticism to-day are Paul Claudel, 
André Gide, André Suarés, Romain Rol- 
land. The writings of other authors, of 
Francis Jammes, three of whose novels 
have been translated, of Henri de Rég- 
nier, of Jules Romains, are indeed known, 
but it is impossible—or, in the case of 
the last-named, more strictly speaking, 
too early—to say that they are the sub- 
ject of as much discussion and imitation 
as were, for instance, Mallarmé and 
Maeterlinck to the German poets of the 
nineties. Of Claudel nine works have 
been translated, four of them during or 
after the war. The first was an excellent 
version of his “L’Echange,” made by the 
German poet Franz Blei in 1909. Several 
of his later works, notably his ‘“‘Téte 
d’Or,’”? have been translated and pub- 
lished by Jakob Hegner. Towards André 
Gide, whose peculiarly French and dif- 
ficult style appears to have repelled Eng- 
lish translators—only his ‘“Prométhée 
mal Enchainé” has been issued in English 
—the Germans seem to feel a particular 
attraction. They have provided themselves 
with versions of no fewer than eight of 
his books and have studied him as critic, 
novelist, and dramatist. Of André Suarés 
only one work—his “Livre d’Eméraude” 
—has been translated into German, but 
the position he holds and the influence 
he exerts can not be measured by this 
fact. Suarés is looked upon as one of 
the few French intellectuals with real 
insight into the German mind. 


It might have been thought that 
Romain Rolland would have been given 
this place. But the truth seems to be that 
since the war Germans have realized 
that, among Frenchmen making an ap- 
peal to them, Rolland is scarcely one of 
the most representative. There is no 
doubt as to his popularity. His novels 
are regularly and promptly translated 
into German, his plays produced on the 
German stage before being seen any- 
where else. He has recently, in the per- 
son of the Austrian dramatist Stefan 
Zweig, biographer and critic of Ver- 
haeren, found an exponent more sympa- 
thetic than he can find among his own 
countrymen. But it would be fair to 
argue that all this was rather a case of 
German influence returning to its source. 

The degree of influence—as distinct 
from mere popularity—may, then, be 
represented by the order I have chosen 
—Claudel, Gide, Suarés, and Rolland. The 
best exposition of all four, as of contem- 
porary French literature and culture in 
general, will be found in the important 
book of Dr. Curtius, “The Literary Pre- 
cursors of the New France.” Amid an 
increasing number of signs of isolated 
appreciation of contemporary French cul- 
ture in Germany, this represents the first 
general and complete attempt at inter- 
pretation of that “new France” in which, 
even now, probably the majority of Ger- 
mans are unwilling to believe. Dr. Cur- 
tius begins with an account of the re- 
vival of French nationalism, which came 
after the Dreyfus case and manifested 
itself in literature, religion, politics, edu- 
cation. He then proceeds to give a de- 
tailed criticism of the work of Claudel, 
Gide, Suarés, Rolland, and Charles 
Péguy—that embodiment of the renewed 
national spirit who met an heroic death 
at the battle of the Marne. Finally, in 
an important chapter entitled “Zum Bilde 
Frankreichs”’ (The Picture of France) 
he demonstrates the falsity of the com- 
mon German belief that the culture of 
France can be summed up in the words 
“esprit” and ‘“décadence.” Anyone who 
wishes to study the new growth of 
French literary influence over Germany 
could not do better than begin with Dr. 
Curtius’s volume. 

ALEC W. G. RANDALL 


After-War Moods 


By Con- 
Cosmopoli- 


Tue Kincpom RouND THE CORNER. 
ingsby Dawson. New York: 
tan Book Corporation. 

Tue Spirit OF THE Time. By Robert Hichens. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

HAT is it that wins a writer like 
Coningsby Dawson popularity, or 
at least gives him certainty of reaching 

a large audience with anything he may 

offer? He is neither a spontaneous nor 

a finished performer. He is crude, not 

simple; vehement, not forcible. His high 

color is not that of health. Evidently it 
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“was possible for such an one to make ef- 
fective play with the war-theme, and we 
can easily understand the vogue of his 
war-books. As one twice wounded at the 
front he had a right to speak of the 
front and its horrors. But he bore testi- 
mony in the manner of the un-English 
“younger British” crew who have made a 
profession of superlatives. His note was 
strident, almost hysterical: it reached 
and harrowed many troubled ears. But 
the business of a popular lecturer on or 
against war is very different from a 
novelist’s business. I can not see:that 
his war experience has affected this 
writer’s scope or powers as a story-teller 
either for better or for worse. ‘‘The 
Kingdom Round the Corner” is less pre- 
tentious and less mawkish than ‘The 
Garden Without Walls’—that romance 
wherein the indolent prurience of Ba- 
bylonian feasters in the years 1913 was 
artificially titillated. “The Kingdom 
Round the Corner” is rather silly than 
unwholesome. It is based on a respect- 
able movie situation. A youngish Lord 
back from the trenches—lieutenant say. 
With him has enlisted as a private at 
the beginning of the war his valet—the 
valet has become a general. After the war, 
they are rivals for the same girl. Great 
doings . . . The trouble is, there are not 
great doings; there are hardly doings at 
all. The situation develops into no living 
action. Lord What’s-his-name maunders 
about, sentimentalizing over himself and 
three women till one of them (the most 
beautiful woman in England) marks him 
for her own. Chance, not virtue or com- 
mon sense, has rescued him from’ that 
virtuous vamp, her sister. The original 
girl was too young for him anyhow. If 
there is any idea in the book, it would 
seem to be that the social confusion 
caused by the war will soon settle down. 
The valet repents of trying to be a 
gentleman and marries the housemaid. 
Unhappily, despite the author’s assur- 
ances that they are “bred to the finger- 
tips,” the noble Lord and his lady friends 
of high degree are not recognizably Vere 
de Vere. Like the ex-valet, they are 
given to haranguing on the slightest pro- 
vocation, and their style, which they 
possess in common, is amazingly like that 
of a lecturing novelist. 


The year 1919 is the time of this nar- 
rative and of “The Spirit of the Time.” 
But where Mr. Dawson has to deal, or 
wishes to deal, with social readjustments 
and the groping for individual happiness 
(which is what he means by a “kingdom 
round the corner”), Mr. Hichens has in 
view the moral and spiritual irresponsi- 
bility of the after-the-war mood. “Shell- 
shock is the universal excuse,” says the 
Countess—no, Princess—of the tale; and 
admits that she would use it herself if 
necessary. “There are more farewells,” 
she goes on, “than those we say to the 
dying. There are more terrible fare- 


wells—to ancient virtues we thought in- 
grained. There is nothing—nothing 
which can not be uprooted. There is 
nothing which a human being might not 
do if a sufficient reason arose.” Our 
good blundering Briton, Derrick Merton, 
is, like Mr. Dawson’s Lord, a lonely 
middle-aged person with nothing to do. 
After the bustle and torment of the war 
comes the reaction. England in process 
of readjustment is too much for him. 
He reaches the end of his endurance and 
is glad to be shipped abroad by a kindly 
physician for a long rest. ‘Paris was 
a nightmare, a phantasmagoria of hurry- 
ing people who looked morbid or mad, 
and who seemed unhinged by war and 
longing for dreadful repayments.” He 
turns southward with a faint stirring 
towards adventure which seems to him- 
self futile, at his age and in his broken 
spirits. A contretemps at Montreux de- 
termines the adventure. The long and 
short of it is that the Princess is an 
illustration of her own doctrine. She is 
a true aristocrat, but her traditions are 
not proof against the spirit of the time. 
She becomes its instrument; Merton is 
its victim rather than hers. The whole 
affair is episodic, the substance of, you 
may say, a novelette; but the action, with 
all its slightness of outline, is alive and 
complete. Merton is, perhaps, hardly 
more than a type, but the Princess and 
her friend the Baroness are remarkable 
portraits. The difficult theme is handled 
with a restraint and finesse not to be 
found in “‘The Garden of Allah” or ‘“‘The 
Call of the Blood.” If the end for us, 
as for Merton, is disillusion and sur- 
render, who shall say that these also do 
not belong to the spirit of the time? 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The British Merchant 
Navy 


History oF THE GREAT War: The Merchant 
Navy. By Archibald Hurd. Vol. I. New 
‘ York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
HE Historical Section of the British 
: Committee of Imperial Defence has 
wisely assigned to Mr. Hurd, the well- 
known writer on naval topics, the prep- 
aration of an account of.the part played 
by the British Merchant Navy in the 
Great War. The first volume, just pub- 
lished, covers only the period from the 
outbreak of hostilities in August, 1914, 
to about June, 1915. When completed, the 
work promises to be as imposing in mag- 
nitude as it is valuable in contents. 
Practically one quarter of this instal- 
ment is devoted to the rise and growth of 
the British mercantile marine, with em- 
phasis on its importance as alone furnish- 
ing, in early days, the ships and the sea- 
men for the protection of the realm. In 
fact, even after Henry VIII established 
the Royal Navy, it still continued to sup- 
plement the King’s ships with its own 


craft until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when the Crown assumed the en- 
tire task of meeting the enemy afloat. 
After this time it remained of inestimable 
benefit as a reserve of seafaring men, 
largely through the long since abandoned 
press gang. Moreover, on occasion, it 
fought its own battles against pirates and 
privateers. No better summary than this 
is available to-day of the development of 
the British merchant service. It shows 
how closely bound together essentially, 
if not formally, were the man-of-war and 
the privately-owned vessel. Not only did 
the latter carry Britain’s trade to all 
corners of the globe, but it was the bul- 
wark of her sea power, using the term 
in its broadest interpretation. Which of 
these two elements was the dominating 
factor in this expansion may be left to 
the casuist. At least one can contend that 
neither could have been eliminated in the 
great national equation. The brutal prac- 
tice of impressment, tolerated yet 
execrated, during the Napoleonic wars, 
was so antagonistic to all modern ideas 
of right that it could not survive. A 
suitable substitute method of utilizing 
Britain’s vast sea-going population in 
time of need, was recognized as impera- 
tive. After much discussion and experi- 
ment there resulted a scheme concerning 
which the First Lord of the Admiralty 


in 1910 announced that “the training in 


the ships of the Home Fleet under the 
new system is very valuable, and will 
render the Royal Naval Reserve Force an 
efficient portion of the naval personnel.” 
Mr. McKenna’s confidence was fully jus- 
tified by later events. At the same time, 
a trawler section was organized includ- 
ing skippers, second hands, deck hands, 
and engine-room hands. As the author 
remarks, “‘As a result of these efforts, 
when the storm broke in August 1914, 
the Admiralty controlled a naval reserve 
of upwards of 18,000 trained officers and 
men of the Mercantile Marine and Fish- 
ing Industry, besides nearly 24,000 
officers and men of the Royal Fleet Re- 


serve.” In addition “‘the Admiralty had 


at its disposal . . . . the whole reformed 
personnel of the Mercantile Marine, con- 
sisting of some 170,000 men of British 
birth, a larger number than at any pre- 
vious date in British annals, together 
with some 100,000 fishermen.” 


Due to this prudent preparedness, 


Great Britain was able without delay to: 


meet and frustrate the various forms of 
maritime attack adopted from time to 
time by the Germans. Instead of fleet 
meeting fleet in the old fashion, some- 
thing ill according to their taste or the 
strategy of the situation as they saw it, 
they habitually kept their fighting ships 
in port, and at once, by use of an incred- 
ibly great number of mines (manufac- 
tured in advance of the war, which they 
alone knew was about to be waged) 
sought to sink Allied vessels of all classes 
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from battleships to fishing smacks, car- 
ing little if neutrals as well went to the 
bottom. War was declared on August 4. 
The very next morning, the Kénigin 
Luise was detected in the act of laying 
mines off the east coast of England. The 
British were no less prompt than the 
Hun. Before she had completed her work 
they sank her with many mines still on 
board. The British Admiralty profited 
by the episode in the certainty it gave 
of what the unscrupulous foe meant to 
do wherever this might seem to be to 
his advantage. 

Of the evolution of the German mine in 
its final and most deadly form; of the 
special craft to sow it, culminating in the 
mine-laying submarine which, it will be 
remembered, visited our own waters, 
causing us the loss of an armored cruiser 
and several coasting vessels; of the tac- 
tics of the Scarborough and other raids, 
designed not so much to attack unde- 
fended coast towns, although a pleasant 
and safe pastime, as to draw British 
fighting squadrons over mine fields skil- 
fully planted in unsuspected localities; 
of the organization of British trawlers 
for sweeping up these menaces to navi- 
gation, one hundred of such craft serv- 
ing under the white ensign within ten 
days after the declaration of hostilities; 
of the forming of a fleet of “drifters” 
with nets to entangle the submarine; of 
the frightful dangers attending their 
duties; of the magnificent pluck and de- 
votion of the hardy seamen composing 
the crews of improvised craft of all 
kinds; of their thrilling experiences and 
courageous encounters with the enemy, 
this volume gives an account in full de- 
tail, for the first ten months of the world 
war. 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
review to do justice to the great epic 
sung in these pages—or even to enumer- 
ate the many phases of their subject. No 
one can question the correctness of the 
tribute the author pays to the labors and 
the men of the Auxiliary Patrol when he 
says: 

“These auxiliary craft proved the sal- 
vation of the Royal Navy as of the Mer- 
chant Fleet. . . . Wherever these vessels 
were employed, their officers and men 
performed redoubtable service in the 
common cause. They were the heroes of 
some of the most gallant exploits in naval 
history, as was attested by the long list 
of decorations won in unequal contests 
against the mine and the submarine. The 
story of the part taken in the naval war 
by the Auxiliary Patrol, consisting of 
nearly 4,000 vessels and manned by 
nearly 50,000 officers and men, consti- 
tutes a chapter in our naval annals of 
imperishable renown.” 

If you think Mr. Hurd exaggerates, 
read his book and be convinced that his 
picture is not over-drawn. 


CASPAR F.. GOODRICH 


O Quanta! 


HEN, eight hundred years ago, the 

great but unfortunate monk Abé- 
lard wrote the hymn of which the first 
words are found above, he probably 
did not expect that they would be used 
to adorn an article for The Weekly Re- 
view describing the reasons for an award 
of the Nobel Prize. But inasmuch as 
the great passion of his life (except 
that for Héloise) was the search for 
truth, I have no doubt that both he and 
Héloise would have been profoundly in- 
terested in the question of whether 
energy is continuous or discontinuous, to 
which, though a material question, they 
would undoubtedly have succeeded in giv- 
ing a metaphysical cast. Such is by no 
means my object. 

True to the precept of Abélard, Scito 
te ipsum, I will first confess before all 
men (readers of The Weekly Review) 
why I write these lines. First—Profes- 


sor Max Planck, sometime rector of the » 


University of Berlin (in my time the 
greatest university in the world), though 
a boche, is, or was, my friend, and al- 
most my fellow-student. He is a great 
thinker, and should have had this prize 
years ago, and nearly did (but that is 
another story; there is politics even in 
science). Secondly, (maxime mea culpa) 
the present writer is an egocentric 
person, and keeps a drawer full of things 
that have appeared in print to his ad- 
vantage, so that, if he should ever be 
caught living with two wives at once, 
like the great of the metropolis, he might 
have something to show in his favor. 
As an annex to this drawer is a file of 
letters of appreciation, among the most 
cherished of which is one from an un- 
known friend who says that he has read 
my article on Michelson, and wishes the 
Review might induce me to explain in 
some detail about the measurement of 
light interference. (I find that I can not 
write except in the first, which is the 
most interesting, person). Thirdly, as 
I have already treated of Einstein and 
Relativity in these columns, and as the 
subject of Quanta is at least as difficult 
for me to explain as that, I am impelled 
to try it. Fourthly, Credo quia impos- 


‘sibile, I need a new tire. 


The problem that Planck set himself 
over twenty years ago was to examine 
the distribution of energy in the spec- 
trum of a hot body and to find how it 
depends on the temperature. Everyone 
knows that when we put a black poker 
in the fire, as it gets hot at first we can 
not see it in the dark, but when it gets 
hot enough it begins to glow, and is at 
first dark red, later bright red, and when 
it gets hot enough it is white hot, that 
is emits not only the long red wave 
radiations, but also the shorter yellow 
and blue. The hotter the bluer. Already 


in 1893 Professor Wilhelm Wien, fellow- 
student of the present writer years ago 
in Berlin, and later a Nobel prize-man,. 
had applied thermodynamics to radiation, 
and showed that there was a simple re- 
lation between the color or wave-length 
which had the maximum intensity in 
the spectrum of a black body (blacker 
than a poker) and the temperature, so 
that this is now the best means of meas- 
uring very high temperatures. Wien did 
this by utilizing the notion of the pres- 
sure of light, predicted by James Clerk 
Maxwell nearly sixty years ago. Thermo- 
dynamics deals with the relations be- 
tween heat and work, and since a hollow 
hot black body would be under internal 
pressure just like a gas-bag under the 
pressure of the gas, the work done by 
this luminous pressure in expansion 
could be calculated. By the way, the 
pressure of light or radiation, predicted 
by Maxwell’s Electromagnetic Theory of 
Light, was experimentally verified by 
Lebedeff in Russia and by E. F. Nichols 
and Hull in this country, about twenty 
years ago. 


Planck’s task was to find the | 
mechanism of the things that emitted the 
light. Kirchhoff had shown how a vi- 
brating particle would emit waves which 
would have all the properties of light- 
waves, and Hertz had given the theory of 
an oscillating electric charge, or doublet, 
and this theory is still used to explain 
the emission of wireless waves from an 
antenna or aerial. But Planck introduced 
the idea of applying probability or statis- 
tics to radiating doublets. Maxwell had 
applied the theory of probability to the 
Kinetic Theory of Gases, explaining gas 
pressure and viscosity by the bumps of 
a huge number of little molecules fly- 
ing about in all possible directions with 
all possible velocities, a small number of 
particles having either very small or very 
large speeds, but the most distributed 
about a mean. As a similar undertak- 
ing, think of the number of people who 
have a certain height, and then draw a 
curve so that each point has its distance 
to the right of the edge of the paper 
proportional to the height in question, 
and its distance from the bottom pro- 
portional to the number of people in the 
population having that height. You see 
the curve will be high in the middle, for 
the most people have the commonest 
height (is this an Hibernicism?) and few 
have extremely great or small heights. 
The same with the velocities of molecules. 


From this simple example, Boltzmann, 
and after him our own Willard Gibbs of 
Yale, had developed a very remarkable 
theory of statistical mechanics, dealing 
with the average behavior of a great 
number of similar systems, moving in 
all sorts of ways. For example, consider 
a huge number of guns of the same sort, 
situated at all sorts of points in space, 
and firing similar charges and similar 
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shots, but in every conceivable direction. 
Is there anything one can say about 
them? Yes, all the shots will tend to 
fall down. But we can do much more, 
and as Maxwell found that the molecules 
by bumping against each other would 
tend to interchange their velocities until 
the average energy, whether of small or 
large molecules, was the same, so a 
similar theorem could be predicated in 
a large number of cases. This statis- 
tical theory Planck tried to apply to a 
huge number of electrical doublets, vi- 
brating in all conceivable directions, and 
with all conceivable numbers of vibra- 
tions per unit of time (what in music 
we call pitches), emitting light of all 
possible colors. How is this statistical 
distribution of pitches and activities to 
be related to temperature? Suffice it to 
say that the ordinary laws of dynamics 
and electrodynamics, and the statistical 
dynamics coming from them, did not 
answer, and Planck was obliged to intro- 
duce the revolutionary hypothesis that 
the atoms or electrons, or whatever con- 
stituted the vibrating doublets, do not 
give off energy in every conceivable 
quantity, such as may be represented by 
the length of a line, but only in lumps, 
or quanta, of a definite size, that is 
multiples of a certain unit, depending 
on the color. The difference between the 
continuous set of numbers, which can be 
represented by all the points on a line, 
and the discrete set of numbers 1, 2, 3, 
etc., is to the physicist enormous, as the 
notion of continuity, to handle which we 
have the infinitesimal calculus, was sup- 
posed to be fundamental. How should 
you feel if you were told that the only 
lengths there are were exact multiples of 
a thousandth of an inch, and that noth- 
ing could be three ten-thousandths of an 
inch long? Or that the only intervals of 
time were so many watch-ticks long, and 
that nothing could last three and a halt 
ticks? But that is what Planck said, and 
the quantum theory is now rife in all de- 
partments of physics. By means Gf at 
the Dane Bohr has given us an explana- 
tion of how the atoms emit light with 
discontinuous spectra, composed of dis- 
crete lines, whose wave-lengths have been 
predicted with wonderful accuracy; 
Nernst and others have given us a theory 
of the mode of variation of specific heats 
as we cool bodies down; Langevin has 
given us a theory of magnetism. And 
what shall I say more? To understand 
the theory of quanta requires a knowl- 
edge of all the most difficult parts of 
mathematical physics. I do not half un- 
derstand it. Do you? But, like the 
theory of Relativity, it is a great 
thought, worthy the Nobel Prize. Do not 
ask me, as a lady did of the Einstein 
theory, “What do we get from it, after 
all?” What do we get from Newton? 
What does a blind man get from the Sis- 
tine Madonna? Or a deaf man from the 


Fifth Symphony? What does a man who 
can not think get from anything? No, 
the answer is, the works of the Lord 
are great, sought out of all them that 
have pleasure therein. 

ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER 


Drama 


Here and There in the 
Theatre 


HE second of the two programmes 
with which the Neighborhood Play- 
house concludes a notable year comprises 
a one-act comedy by Harold Chapin en- 
titled “Innocent and Annabel” and a 
fantasy known as “The Harlequinade” 
for which Granville Barker and Dion 
Clayton Calthrop are responsible. The 
one-act piece is an amusing, if rather 
conventional, satire on the Frenchman 
who is freakish enough to love his own 
wife and normal enough to beguile other 
women with the delusion that his pas- 
sion for politeness is a passion for them- 
selves. All three parts were adequately 
played, but Miss Charlotte Granville as 
Mrs. Wells alone struck the true keynote 
of the play, the note of social grace or 
worldly elegance. There was a bit too 
much of the perruquier in Mr. Harold 
West’s Frenchman and a bit too much of 
the applewoman in Miss Deirdre Doyle’s 
Mrs. Innocent. 

“The Harlequinade,”’ which frisks down 
the ages and capers from the Styx to 
Italy, England, and America, had its 
good moments, but rather tried me as a 
whole. I do not in the least object to 
leaps through time and space if, like 
other gymnasts, I am paid for my agility. 
I have no objection to the prehistoric pro- 
logue in “Wake Up, Jonathan” or to the 
vast areas covered or rather dotted by 
Mr. Tassin’s astonishingly clever “Craft 
of the Tortoise.” But my feeling is that 
the farther these things are from each 
other in space and time the nearer they 
should be in logic. Distance in miles or 
years is a reason, not for loosening, but 
for tightening, the logical bond. Now the 
logical bond between the _ successive 
phases of “The Harlequinade”’ is either 
very weak or very dim. Four Greek gods 
enter Italy as comedians in the sixteenth 
century. They are Mercury, Charon, 
Momus, and Psyche. What a quartet! 
One could pick out for one’s self a group 
so much more coherent or so much more 
outstandingly histrionic. Take Mercury, 
who is right enough, and add Eros, 
Thalia, and Terpsichore; or take Mer- 
cury again, and add Pan, Dionysos, and 
Silenus. In the English section, which, 
taken by itself, is pleasant comedy, the 
actors have become servants. “Why?” 
we ask. Because, the authors trjum- 
phantly retort, the actor in England in 
the eighteenth century was servile. One 


is glad to learn that he was free-souled 
in Italy in the sixteenth. In the last 
two sections, by a transition which every- 
body finds perfectly natural, the com- 
edians pass from America to Hades. The 
play, like Styx, coils round itself. 

The piece—not to say, the pieces—was 
well set and sufficiently well acted. In the 
interludes, which spread out rather too 
much, Miss Joanna Roos was heartily ap- 
plauded for good acting, and Mr. Whit- 
ford Kane less heartily for better. 


The revived “John Ferguson” at the 
Garrick falls a little short of the merits 
of the old, though Mr. Dudley Digges, 
released from ‘‘Liliom,” is there to an- 
imate and fortify the part of Jimmie 
Cesar, and though I found an unremem- 
bered pleasure in Mr. Augustin Duncan’s 
richly shaded and finely wrought por- 
trayal of the title role. Miss Mary 
Hampton as Sarah Ferguson was too 
complacent between her outbursts, Mr. 
Brandon Peters as Andrew, though good, 
was not quite good enough to recall our 
vagrant thoughts from Mr. Rollo Peters, 
Mr. Barry Macollum as Clutie John was 
intermittently good, and Miss Angela 
McCahill as Hannah was strong except 
where she was strenuous. The difficulty 
with “John Ferguson” as acting drama is 
that while it abounds in sensations it is 
not sensational, and it requires the clear- 
est insight and the most resolute sacrifice 
in the actors to be just to the episodes 
without injustice to the play. Again and 
again the violences in the acting struck 
me as false, not so much to nature in 
those special outbreaks as to that quietly 
tragic estimate of nature which is the 
peculiarity and the eminence of “John 
Ferguson” as a whole. When the delayed 
letter arrives, it is met with screams. Do 
you tell me that screaming under those 
conditions is natural? Very likely, but I 
can get that kind of nature on Forty-sec- 
ond Street. 


“John Ferguson” is a serious play. I 
had to ask myself if I had seen in my 
two years’ stay in New York a second 
play of equal seriousness. The reason for 
this depth lies on the surface. “John 
Ferguson” is a play with a heart and a 
conscience in a sense in which the same 
assertion can hardly be made of “Beyond 
the Horizon,” ‘‘A Night’s Lodging,” or 
“The Powers of Darkness.’”’ Where in 
the world shall we look for contempor- 
ary plays with both a heart and a con- 
science—where on Broadway, we might 
almost add, for plays with either? _ 

I went up to Scarborough one night in 
April to see a performance of .Mr. 
Thomas P. Robinson’s “Jingle Bells” (a 
seedling from the Harvard nursery) in 
the Beechwood Theatre by the Beech- 
wood Players. The director, Mr. Henry 
Stillman, has reason to felicitate himself 
on the histrionic ability which he had 
the luck to find and the skill to fashion in 
this so-called Community Theatre. Mr. 
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Robinson has the dramatist’s specific en- 
dowment in good measure; only in put- 
ting on the dramatist he has a little too 
completely doffed the human being. Man 
to man—that is the basic relation of 
playwright to spectator, and nothing can 
reach the man in the spectator but the 
man in the dramatist. Mr. Robinson’s 
dialogue is as good—some croakers 
might say as bad—as perpetual clever- 
ness can make it; indeed the play runs 
to dialogue. Action of course in the 
requisite amounts is carefully provided, 
but the hands and feet in this play seem 
hardly more than runners and gatherers 
for its tongue. 

The play is cynical, more cynical, one 
dares to suspect, than its author. A 
little more faith would raise its value 
even as merchandise. It is faith after all 
that gives to cynicism its relevancy. A 
world or a play in which nobody believed 
anything would be a world or a play in 
which unbelief would have no point. Mr. 
Robinson’s is very nearly that kind of 
play, and it is best in its first act before 
it has quite forsaken the sincerities. It 
is not a play to act among beeches. I 
know less than I should of community 
theatres, but I suppose their point lies in 
the expression through the stage of a 
view of life which differs in some re- 
spects from the collectively national or 
specifically metropolitan view. Neither 
this play nor its audience seemed to show 
any such difference. The audience— 
which of course I judged very hastily 
and superficially—impressed me as smart, 
almost over-smart, as the sort of audi- 
ence that would dread nothing so much 
as the entertainment of a feeling that 
would divulge its remoteness from Broad- 
way. The interesting question is whether 
that virtuosity which Mr. Stillman has 
developed in his players is really depend- 
ent on conditions which make the Com- 
munity Theatre little more than a hand- 
glass in which New York can study its 
own face. 


At the Broadhurst Theatre on May 
28th an audience received with delight 
Mr. Walter Hampden’s farewell pro- 
gramme consisting of selected scenes 
from ‘Macbeth’ (murder of Duncan), 
“Romeo and Juliet” (balcony), “Taming 
of the Shrew” (wooing), “Merchant of 
Venice” (trial), and ‘‘Hamlet” (first act). 
His Romeo, the only new part to me, is 
agreeable enough, though it is an im- 
mature Romeo who loves moonlight and 
fruit-trees and hyperbole and Romeo 
almost as much as he loves Juliet. Miss 
Mabel Moore simplified her Juliet, but, 
within its own bounds, made it charming 
and flawless. It is curious that in two 
scenes so antipodal as the murder scene 
in ‘‘Macbeth” and the balcony scene in 
“Romeo and Juliet” (which are consecu- 
tive in this performance) the woman 
should sway the deed and the man. Add 
the trial scene in the “Merchant” with 


Portia’s easy victory over Shylock whose 
victory over everybody else, including the 
Duke and Portia’s husband, has been so 
easy, and we realize the extent to which 
the ‘“dux femina facti” is prominent in 
Shakespeare. 

I was astonished to see how well Mr. 
Hampden’s Petruchio bore the test of a 
third encounter and the ordeal of inser- 
tion in a series of larger and graver 
parts; it seemed almost better than its 
betters. Both the trial scene and the 
Duncan scene impressed me more fav- 
orably than at first, the former because 
the abjectness of Shylock had been mod- 
erated either in fact or in my sense of 
the fact, and the latter, because Mr. 
Hampden succeeded in presenting a 
Macbeth who is not merely his own 
chorus or his own trouvére, but a man 
feeling his way and discovering his own 
mind in the embarrassments of a prac- 
tical enterprise of great difficulty and 
uncertainty. What I liked least was the 
first act of “Hamlet.” Mr. Hampden’s 
Hamlet as a part seems running down 
largely because his Hamlet as a man 
seems running down. We were glad 
when his friends picked up the cloak 
which he had dropped on the floor of the 
platform in the excitement of his speech 
with the Ghost. We knew instinctively 
that the difference between Mr. Hamp- 
den’s Hamlet and Shakespeare’s was that 
Mr. Hampden’s Hamlet would catch cold 
to a dead certainty in a nipping and an 
eager air without his cloak. We foresaw 
nothing for Act II but pneumonia and 
interment. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Poetry 
Bois de Noél 


(Magny les Villers.) 


IST of the spring and mist of the 
rain,— 
(Bois de Noél, Bois de Noél) 
Spring and the violet again; 
(Bois de Noél et des Belles Filles) 
Bois de Noél where the cuckoo sings, 
The rain is over, the wind is still; 
The soft pale sunshine falls through the 
mist, 
And the cuckoo is always just over the 
hill. 


Heart of the morning and shadow of 
pain,— 
(Bois de Noél, Bois de Noél) 
Yearning of youth like the mist of the 
rain, 
(Bois de Noél et des Belles Filles) 
In the Bois de Noél the cuckoo flits 
Here and away at the wind’s will, 
A shadowy call from an empty heart. 
There’s nothing but mist beyond the 
hill. 
ROBERT P. UTTER 


Music 


Bethlehem’s Sixteenth Bach 
> Festival 


OR the sixteenth time the townsfolk 

of Bethlehem, Pa., expounded to a 
multitude last week the gospel of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. The yearly festival 
of Dr. J. Fred Wolle’s Bach Choir took 
place on Friday and Saturday, May 27 
and 28, in Packer Memorial Chapel, on 
the soft, green slopes of Lehigh Uni- 
versity campus. As is usual at Bethle- 
hem, perfect weather enhanced the 
beauty of an inimitable artistic function, 
and in its externals, no less than its 
animating spirit, the event sustained the 
traditions of its predecessors. In- 
dividual factors in the successive per- 
formances were never proof against 
criticism. But in the case of Bethle- 
hem’s Bach rituals the compelling love- 
liness, the sense of spirituality, the com- 
municative warmth and enthusiasm are 
so potent as to override shortcomings 
and to blend into one abiding impression 
the whole unified achievement. It is as 
if performers and listeners codperated in 
a spiritual experience impervious to mere 
technical considerations. 

The original seat of the Bach festivals 
(which had their inception in the -pres- 
entation of the B Minor Mass in 1900) 
was the century-old Moravian Church on 
the opposite bank of the Lehigh River. 
It was transferred to the new and more 
spacious Packer Chapel when it became 
evident that the seating capacity of the 
former. no longer sufficed. But it now 
looks as if even this edifice were in- 
adequate. For years the church has been 
sold out weeks in advance for the Sat- 
urday afternoon performance of the 
Mass. This time accommodations for 
both the Friday afternoon and evening 
sessions were unobtainable days before 
the festival. Standing room was sold 
and largely sought, despite its discom- 
forts. Not a few, finding themselves 
balked even of the standee privilege, 
made the best of inhospitable circum- 
stances by sitting on the lawns outside 
and catching the sonorous choral and in- 
strumental strains that floated through 
half-open windows. 

It is a long recognized fact that the 
Bach Choir to be heard at its greatest 
must be heard on Saturday. The process 
of “warming up” has by that time been 
completed. Besides, the choristers know 
the Mass and love it better than any 
other work. It was to sing it that the 
organization was brought into being, and 
for sixteen years it has been an im- 
mutable ceremony. Their flaming en- 
thusiasm rather than any feat of tech- 
nical musicianship conquered its difficul- 
ties, and the mighty work has become to 
them the veritable bread of life. Never- 
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THE MAN WHO 
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By Sir Harry Johnston 


“Tt has the double value of being a convincing and well wrought 
love story and a thrilling tale of adventure. . . 


It is the book of a 


capital novelist and the book of a born colonist—a record, from one 
who knows, of the highest task of the typical Englishman.”— 


Hetotse E. Hersey in The Atlantic Monthly. 


THE GREY ROOM 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


“Mr. Phillpotts has pitched a new 
curve so to speak in an exceedingly 
lively and baffling mystery  story.”— 
N. Y. Herald. $2.00 


A CASE IN CAMERA 
By OLIVER ONIONS 


“Not a story by a fine writer of mys- 
teries; rather a mystery story by a fine 
writer.”’—George DuBois Proctor in 


‘The Publishers’ W eekly. $2.00 


MY SOUTH SEA 
SWEETHEART 
By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


“The enchantment of the South Seas. 
. this magic, this touch of a wonder 
as of faerie is strong in ‘My South Sea 
Sweetheart.’”"—N. Y. Times. $2.00 


THE GOLDEN ANSWER 
By SYLVIA CHATFIELD BATES 


“An idyllic love story just made for 
spring time reading....It is well 
worthy of a place among the books one 
reads ior spring restfulness.,—N. Y. 


World. $2.00 
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THE GOLDEN WINDMILL 
By STACY AUMONIER 


“... pages which only a writer of 
power and insight could have imagined 
and signed.”—Lee Wilson Dodd in The 
N. Y. Evening Post. $2.00 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE 
By MARY BRIARLY 


“A courageous book, a book with ideals 
back of it—faiths that a saner life may 
be possible for the majority.’”—Eleanor 
Hayden in The N. Y. Herald. $2.25 


TERRY: A Tale of the 
Hill People 
By LTS COL. €yG: -SHOMSON 


“A lively and engrossing yarn. Young 
Terry is one of the most winsome heroes 
in all the spring fiction.” —Boston Herald. 

; $2.00 


TIMBER WOLVES 
By BERNARD CRONIN 


“Tt is a tale after the manner of Jack 
London and with much of the older au- 
thor’s recognized  strength.”—Tyrenton 
Sunday Times. $2.00 
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Publishers 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 
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theless, from the musician’s standpoint 
the Friday concerts possess an extreme 
importance, for at these Conductor Wolle 
brings forward his “novelties.” Of 


recent years he has confined himself to 


the church cantatas. In New York we 
have—alas—neither the choruses nor the 
conductors to reveal the beauty of these 
exquisite canticles. Bach wrote more 
than three hundred, of which more than 
two hundred are extant. Dr. Wolle might 
profitably spend years on their produc- 
tion. Next year, however, he will abandon 
the cantata literature for a space to re- 
vive the powerful “St. Matthew Passion.” 
Last week he offered at the first concert 
the cantata for the Feast of Epiphany 
in 1724, “Sie werden aus Saba alle 
kommen,” and the Ascension Oratorio, 
“Praise our God who reigns in Heaven,” 
with an interlude in the shape of the 
familiar D Major Suite; and in the even- 
ing the motet, “Komm, Jesu, komm,” the 
delicious Suite in C Major, and the 
“Preise, Jerusalem, den Herrn,” the last 
a kind of piéce d’ occasion, composed for 
the election of the Leipzig City Council 
in 1723. It can not be urged that these 
cantatas illustrate the most highly sus- 


tained flight of Bach’s inspiration. But — 


each of them contains pages of extra- 
ordinary power or singular charm. The 
opening chorus of the “Sheba” cantata 
captivates by its freshness and pastoral 
charm, while the introduction of the As- 
cension Oratorio rises to a pitch of 
grandeur. 


On the whole the Friday performances 


lacked verve and intensity. The D Major 
Suite fared ill at Dr. Wolle’s hands. He 
hurried the tempi and robbed the over- 
ture and the beloved “Air” of breadth, 
accent, and incisiveness. Things were 
better in the evening. But except for 
Merle Alcock, the soloists—Mildred 
Faas, Nicholas Douty, and Charles Titt- 
man—left much to be desired. In recent 
years certain of the soloists have been 
the weakest spot in the Bethlehem 
festive armor. On Saturday Florence 
Hinkle sang the soprano parts very well, 
and Mabel Beddoe the contralto ones very 
badly, while Mr. Tittman succumbed to 
incapacitated vocal chords. He struggled 
through the “Quoniam tu” but sur- 
rendered in face of the “Et in 
Spiritum,” which for the first time was 
left unsung. 


But, after all, the star of the Mass is 
the chorus. And this year its singing of 
the prodigious ensembles attained such 
grandeur that at the close of the “Cum 
Sancto Spiritu” the audience cast aside 
all bonds of precedent and applauded as 
heartily as though the church had been 
a concert hall. Thus for the first time 
in its history Packer Memorial Church 
resounded with the clapping of hands. 
But the spontaneity of this applause 
saved it from all trace of irreverence. 

HERBERT F.-PEYSER 
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The Industrial Trend 


HE tap-root of the present troubles 
in the West Virginia coal fields 
reaches back to the so-called ‘Chicago 
Agreement” of January 28, 1898, be- 
tween the chief operating companies in 
the Central Competitive District and the 
United Mine Workers of America. By 
this agreement the United Mine Workers 
(organized in 1890) secured from the 
Central field operators an eight-hour day 
in place of ten hours, an increase in 
wages, and certain other important con- 
cessions. As consideration for these con- 
cessions, the Mine Workers, in Article 8 
of the Agreement, made this pledge: 

That the United Mine Workers’ organiza- 
tion, a party to this contract, do hereby further 
agree to afford all possible protection to the 
trade and to the parties hereto against any un- 
fair competition resulting from a failure to 
maintain scale rates. 

This meant that the Mine Workers 
would protect the operators who had 
signed the agreement from the compe- 
tition of coal mined at lower cost in non- 
union mines, whether within or without 
the Central field. The protection was to 
be exercised by unionizing all competing 
mines, and thus bringing up the produc- 
tion cost of competing coal. Strikes were 
the natural means adopted for unionizing 
the competing mines, both in West Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere, but success was in- 
complete. At the conferences between the 
Central operators and the Mine Workers’ 
officials during the eight years following 
the Chicago agreement there was much 
sharp criticism of the Union for its fail- 
ure to raise costs in competing mines. 
The Union leaders protested that they 
were doing everything possible, and 
would make new and greater efforts. 
Briefly, there grew out of this situation 
the determination by the Union to use 
violence wherever necessary to stop the 
operation of competing mines which they 
could not unionize. The record of the 
private wars that resulted is long and 
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Says Dixie Carroll: “Goin’ fishin’, Oh! boy, the thrill that goes’ 
through a fellow when he hears those words. It means a trip to 
the out-o-doors along the woods and water trails close to nature 
and her forest children, the rushing, tumbling stream, the moon- 


beam-kissed lake waters, the wind soughing through the pines. 
Get the tackle ready pardner, let’s go fishin’.” 
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WHETHER YOU. ADVOCATE 
PREPAREDNESS 
OR DISARMAMENT 


“The Next War’ 


By WILL IRWIN 


is certain to both interest and 
profit you. 


Dr. Frank Crane declares: 
“Unreservedly I place it as the best 
book in the world right now for 
every man and woman in America 
to read including the President and 
the Senate. If I had a million 
dollars I would see that every 

teacher, preacher and legislator in 
the United States owned this vol- 
ume. I would have it taught in 
every public school. For, like you, 
I have read much of war and am 
callous. But this book staggers my 
imagination, it sweeps away the last 
cowardly subterfuge of my intellect, 
it grips my heart in its amazing 
revelation. If you buy no other 
book, and read no other this year, 
buy and read 


‘The Next War’ by Irwin 


The greatest book of these times.” 
$1.50 
READ ALSO 


Balkanized 
Europe 


By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 


The Public Ledger, Phila., quotes Mr. Mow- 
rer’s definition of the Balkanization’ of 
central and southeastern Europe as “The 
creation, in a region of hopelessly mixed 
races, of a medley of small states, with 
more or less backward populations, econom- 
ically and financially weak, prea, covetous, 
and intriguing, a continual prey to the 
machinations of the great powers, and to the 
violent promptings of their own passions,” 
and says: “The book is important if not 
indispensable to every student of interna- 
tional politics.” 

The New York Herald says: 

“Mr. Mowrer has handled the most com- 
plicated and diverse political questions 
which have ever troubled the world with 
clarifying lucidity, and has packed into his 
treatment a mine of understanding and 
wisdom which might indeed constitute a 
formula for their possible adjustment.... 
We can only hint at the riches of this in- 
valuable volume.” 

Maurice Francis EcAn, in the New York 
Times calls it: ‘‘The best book yet printed 
on the most important European conditions.” 


Manpower 
By LINCOLN C. ANDREWS 


Because of the great success which 
attended the use of his little book on 
leadership in officers’ training camps 
during the war, Brig. Gen. Andrews 
was invited to write the textbook for 
a new West Point course in the psy- 
chology of command, which is pub- 
lished under the title “Military Man- 
power.” Its study by officers of the 
New_York Guard was recommended 
by Maj. Gen. O’Ryan in general 
orders. “Manpower” is an adaptation 
of the same principles to the needs of 
executives in industrial and com- 
mercial life. 

$2.00 


They can be bought im any bookstore, or, 
if not, from 
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bloody. A striking chapter of it may be 
read in the records of the Coronado Coal 
case, now before the United States Su- 
preme Court on appeal taken by the Mine 
Workers. In this case the record shows 
that union miners, union officials, and 
union funds, all controlled by the highest 
officials of the Mine Workers, were used 
to destroy the property and some of the 
non-union employees of a mine in 
Arkansas. The sole defence of the Mine 
Workers before the Supreme Court is 
their contention that their organization, 
being unincorporated, is exempt from the 
provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. 


It is worth while, on the other side of 
the picture, to glance at the situation of 
the West Virginia mining company 
whose suit brought from the Supreme 
Court in 1917 the decision in the famous 
Hitchman Case, in which the court up- 
held an injunction against the Mine 
Workers forbidding them to attempt to 
unionize mine workers who were under 
individual contracts with their employer 
not to join the union. Three years before 
the suit was begun, that mine owner, 
who had previously run his mines non- 
union, made a contract with the Mine 
Workers. The opinion of the Supreme 
Court shows that he was almost at once 
involved in arbitrary and costly strikes 
forced upon his employees by the bar- 
gaining necessities of the Union in deal- 
ing with operators in other fields. It was 
because of his losses by these arbitrary 
strikes that he then put his mines again 
on a non-union basis. The facts of the 
Hitchman case serve to point the larger 
fact that even the Chicago agreement and 
its successors did not relieve the oper- 
ators of strikes and serious losses 
through arbitrary action by the union. 

_ The outstanding fact in West Virginia, 
as in the case of many previous strikes in 
the coal regions, is the practical failure 
of the public authorities to prevent the 
occurrence of private warfare of the 
most violent and bloody character. In 
West Virginia the situation is compli- 
cated by the feudist traditions and prac- 
tices of the coal counties. No “settle- 
ment” obtained by such methods can be 
accepted with the mutual good-feeling 
that is essential to permanence. The 
West Virginia miners have real griev- 
ances in their capacity as human beings. 
The moral equities are not all on the side 
of the mine owners. But the first znd 
only real step toward industrial peace is 
the preservation of order under the law. 
That is the indispensable first measure 
in West Virginia. 


Mr. Gompers’ sharp attack on employee 
representation of any kind as a futile sop 
to the working man may well enough be 
a sign that he recognizes the growing 
power of this device to produce areas of 
harmony in the troubled field of in- 
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dustry. He has assailed particularly the — 
report made to the recent annual conven- — 
tion of the National Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, in which it was urged that “If 
plans for its [employee representation | 
adoption are wisely introduced, indus- — 
trial representation should become the 
most approved method of dealing with — 
labor.” Mr. Gompers runs foul of this — 
by scorning the “empty honor” bestowed ~ 
in giving workers “a few seats on boards © 
of directors.” This, as Mr. Gompers must 
well know, is not the method of employee 
representation, though it is a develop- 
ment that a few companies have under- 
taken. 

As a mitigation of the more extreme — 
side of the open shop drive, an extension 
of genuine employee representation as it 
is practised under the Harvester Com-_ 
pany, the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, and many other large and small 
companies would be a welcome and whole- ~ 
some industrial sign. There are extrem- 
ists in all camps, and among the employ- 
ers there are not a few Bourbons who 
seem unable to learn anything from ex- — 
perience. It is evident, however, that a — 
very significant portion of the employers, 
largely under the influence of younger 
leaders unhampered by stern industrial 
traditions, have decided that it is worth 
while to pay the small price required for 
the harmony that comes from good — 
understanding with their workers. 

What may be considered Mr. Gompers’ 
professional fears as to employee repre- 
sentation are certainly not without foun- 
dation. For the success of that system 
reduces decidedly the eminence of the 
labor-union leader. A most interesting 
example is provided in the Lynn works 
of the General Electric Company. This 
company has a system of employee rep- 
resentation in all its plants, and employs 
union men without discrimination on ac- 
count of their union membership. In the — 
Lynn plant practically all the employees 
are members of the Metal Trades Divi- 
sion of the American Federation of 
Labor: the shop committees, though 
mainly union men, are chosen under the 
employee representation plan. A critical 
test came somewhat more than a year 
ago, when certain unions in the Erie 
plant of the company asked the Lynn 
workers to go on strike in support of the 
Erie union men’s demands. Lynn refused, 
on the ground that conditions at Lynn 
were satisfactory, and they did not pro- 
pose to upset them. There are of course 
two sides to this. The ardent unionist 
will argue that the whole trade-union — 
movement depends on the solidarity of 
the crafts. But the man in the street is 
inclined to guess that affairs may have 
reached a stage where militant methods 
are not inevitable. All union leaders pro- 
fess to believe in “getting together 
around the table.” But they seem to see 
danger to themselves if the party about 
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the table gets large and promiscuous. 
That is really the sum and substance of 
employee representation. 


Though the business depression has 
produced a curtailment of the personal 
relations staffs of many companies, re- 
plies to a questionnaire recently sent out 
by the Secretary of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association of America indicate 
very little actual abandonment of the 
newer friendly relations between employ- 
ers and workers. Replies from more than 
a quarter of the Association’s 1,600 mem- 
bers showed a practically negligible re- 
duction of activities. Probably this is 
not the whole story. But in most plants 
the maintenance of codperative relations 
with employees is now frankly based on 
the fact that it pays to be human and 
considerate toward the worker. There is 
little discoverable evidence that workers 
—outside of the garment industries— 
really want to share in the management 
responsibilities of the business that em- 
ploys them. They do want steady work, 
adequate wages, due and friendly con- 
sideration of their status as human be- 
ings, recognition as persons instead of 
‘mass handling as economic units. Given 
these things, under a system that assures 
them of good faith and good will on the 
employers’ side, they are happier men, 
and do more and better work. The spread 
of this relation is the most hopeful sign 
in the industrial world. B. B. 
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crowds clamoring to buy seats. 


Broun, New York Tribune. 


With three-color jacket by Lee Simonson. 


ook 


The N. Y. Tribune describes this fine novel as 
follows: ‘“‘The age-old triangle in a new arrange- 
ment. Over lovable, easy-going, somewhat shiftless 
Jake, his mother and his wife fight a bitter feud. 
‘The ground is the middle Mississippi basin, but the 
little drama is as tense and close to the bases of 
life as a Greek tragedy. Lighted by poetic prose.”’ 


$2.00 
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George Bernard Shaw says: “It is a conspectus 


plays are selling! 


LILIOM 


The dramatic sensation of New York! 
PPS IS mgs ro see ee 


By FRANZ MOLNAR 
English Text by Benj. F. Glazer 


Recently moved from the Garrick to the Fulton Theatre to accomodate the 


“From the point of view of the dramatic critics, there is something 
terrifying about a supremely great achievement in the theatre. 
‘Liliom’ has the effect of plunging us into awed silence.”—Heywood 


“The current season has brought no play of richer and more com- 
plex humanity, and, none of more poignant beauty than the fantastic 
thing called ‘Liliom,’ which has created a greater stampede to the 
Garrick’s box office than any within the Theatre Guild’s experi- 
ence.”—Alexander Woollcott, New York Times. 
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of history, and an important one, because it pro- 
pounds a Sphinx -riddle that cannot be answered 
by mere opportunists. Conspectuses of history are 
ithe, almeejUsh Mow. see Mire Wiellsy seen iMVer. 
Chesterton ©. %. Mr. Belloc . I am not sure 
that Mr. Hyndman’s book is not the most pressing 
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By Evelyn Scott 

The outstanding novel of the year. Sinclair 
Lewis, author of “‘Main Street,” says: “Salute to 
Evelyn Scott! The Narrow House establishes her 
vision and her workmanship. She belongs, she 
understands, she is definitely an artist. The Narrow 
House is an event; it is one of those recognitions 
of life by which life itself becomes the greater.’’ 
Third Edition. $2.00 


By Francis Haffkine Snow 

If you want an “old-fashioned”? novel that wastes 
no time on character introspection and never com- 
mits the sin of dullness, a novel that will carry you 
breathless from one incident to another while you 
lose all sense of time and your own surroundings,— 
read this story of Russian adventure, love, and in- 
trigue before the Revolution. It is neither sordid 
nor grim, but ptilsates with life and energy $2.00 
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ie EEE BE AT SER TTS EES BAT RE IEE 


“TF I had your wisdom and my 

patience”, said President Harding, 
turning to Mr. Root at his side, in 
his recent address in New York, “I 
should be the best President the 
United States has ever had.” That 
patience is extremely irritating to a 
certain class of minds. They want a 
policy set forth in a definite formula; 
the whole thing summed up in at most 
a couple of hundred words. Feeling 
one’s way through the tangle of dif- 
ficulties, aiming at a fairly definite 
goal by dealing with one situation 
after another as it develops, measur- 
ing the forces that help and the forces 
that hinder, codperating with able ad- 
visers and tactfully handling persons 
who are not yet ready to codperate— 
that sort of thing lacks the spice 
which is demanded by a palate ac- 
customed to the attractive but un- 
substantial diet of so-called idealism. 
How successful Mr. Harding and Mr. 


Hughes may prove to be in working 
out a genuinely helpful world policy 
remains to be seen. But for the pres- 
ent we are quite sure that nine out 
of ten thinking people in this country 
are looking forward with hope and 
confidence to its ultimate vindication 
by results. The President needs all 
the help that earnest and sincere pub- 
lic opinion can give him in the steady 
prosecution of such a policy. But the 
last thing he needs is the prodding 
of young men in a hurry. 


IFTED editors who are looking 

on with a superior smile at the 
slow and unexciting way in which the 
Administration is proceeding, and 
who find infinite amusement in Mr. 
Harding’s occasional verbosity, might 
gain some profit and instruction—if 
it be not impolite to suggest that they 
can possibly stand in need of instruc- 
tion—from reading an article which 
ex-Premier Viviani has just contri- 
buted to the Matin and which is given 
in a wireless dispatch to the New 
York Times. M. Viviani is evidently 


no cleverer than are the plain Amer- 


icans who have found so much satis- 
faction in what the Administration 
has done in the brief period during 
which it has been in power. “Few 
months,” he says, “have been more 
fruitful for the peace of the world 
and more suggestive for those who 
know how to understand it.” The 
months he refers to are the “two 
months that have passed since Mr. 
Hughes, in the name of the American 
Government, in his famous note of 
April 4, pronounced sentence against 
Germany.” Since that day, he says, 
“the attitude of America has in a 
series of notes and acts become pre- 
cise with regard to Europe’, and 
adds: 


The value of the first note was heightened 
in tone and substance by the fact that at the 


moment when it was written discontent was 
widespread in America, if not against France 
at least against the Entente. To the theoretical 
animosity which politicians and writers had until 
then shown against the League of Nations had 
been added the much greater animosity which 
was aroused by the affair of the mandates and 
particularly by the affair of Yap. But Ameri- 
carr foreign policy had been handed over to a 
sure gyide whose hand does not tremble with 
fear and who has even the rare quality of havy- 
ing no fancy notions. The great questions of 
the responsibility of Germany and reparations 
were newly opened up and judged in the same 
way as we see them. That proves that what- 
ever quarrels there may be about the inter- 
pretation of facts and texts, the American 
Government wished first of all to talk to the 
Allies. After. that and in another tone it spoke 
to Germany. 

More than that—acts are better than words— 
the choice of President Harding has fallen on 
men who in representing his foreign policy 
will be our faithful friends both in Paris and 
London. Official relations have been reopened 
in the commissions and there are other actions 
which show that little by little the American 
policy is taking shape and in time will become 
clear and precise. 

As for the discounting of all this as 
the talk of a French statesman whose 
wish may be father to his thought, 
it is only necessary to observe that M. 
Viviani’s judgment is in precise ac- 
cord with the general opinion of in- 


telligent men in this country. 


HE horror of Tulsa stands out as 

one of the very worst in the whole 
disgraceful record of race outrages. 
There have been but a few in our 
history that rank with it. When a 
thing of that kind occurs every de- 
cent American, North or South, must 
feel it as a national humiliation. Yet 
that feeling gave place to a very dif- 
ferent one when, a day or two after 
the shameful event, there came the 
consoling news that the people of the 
place had felt moved not merely to 
repentance, but to the only form of 
repentance that counts for anything. 
If the people of Tulsa will carry out, 
with heartiness and in all good faith, 
their resolution to repair the evil to 
the full extent of their power, the net 
result of what has happened there, 
horrible and barbarous as it was, will 
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be not a loss but a gain. Nothing 
could be better than what Judge Loyal 
J. Martin, ex-Mayor of Tulsa, said at 
a mass-meeting of citizens held to 
deal with the situation: 

Tulsa can only redeem herself from the 

country-wide shame and humiliation into which 
she is today plunged by complete restitution 
and rehabilitation of the destroyed black belt. 
The rest of the United States must know that 
the real citizenship of Tulsa weeps at this un- 
speakable crime and will make good the dam- 
age, so far as it can be done, to the last 
penny. 
Judge Martin was made chairman of 
the committee appointed to carry out 
this righteous purpose, and we trust 
that before long Tulsa will be able 
to point with honest pride to its entire 
fulfilment. 


ANDORA’S box has nothing on 

Mr. Samuel Untermyer’s brief- 
case. Every time he opens it there 
fly out a mass of scandals and mal- 
practices to which there seems to be 
no limit but that set by the number 
of hours the Committee can devote to 
its session. What usually evaporates 
in casual talk Mr. Untermyer consol- 
idates in masses of testimony, and 
then spreads out day after day to a 
public of several millions agape with 
astonishment. The question still re- 
mains whether substantial and last- 
ing reform will be achieved. Some of 
the worst abuses have, indeed, been 
brought to an end, for the present at 
least, by the mere exposure itself. 
Conspiracy and blackmail of the Brin- 
dell type, and of that of some of the 
building-trade combinations, ‘is not 
likely to flourish among us for some 
time to come. But the world nowa- 
days is so full of a number of things 
that it is far more difficult to con- 
centrate public attention on reform 
of specific business practices than it 
was in the days when Mr. Hughes put 
the Armstrong committee’s investiga- 
tion of life-insurance scandals into 
the centre of the national stage. 


LL’S fish that comes into Mr. Un- 
termyer’s net, and he does not 
seem to regard it as his business to 
bother about classification. But level- 
headed onlookers must distinguish 
between the various parts of his mis- 
cellaneous haul. One character, in- 
deed, is common to them all—every- 
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thing in the find is somebody’s griev- 
ance. But between grievance and 
wrong—still more between a griev- 
ance that exists and a practice that 
calls for direct suppression—there 
may be all the difference in the world. 
Criminal practices must of course be 
suppressed. And in the case of the 
practices that are not criminal, but 
which involve the element of mon- 
opoly, or are manifestly contrary to 
the public interest, everything should 
be done that can be done to put an 
end to them. The charges brought 
against the fire-insurance companies 
of combining not only to keep rates 
above a proper level, but also of dis- 
criminating against certain fire-pro- 
tection devices, demand a thorough- 
going investigation. But there is a 
third class of grievances of a wholly 
different character. Whatever may 
be wrong, for example, about the 
methods pursued by financial insti- 
tutions in relation to loans on real 
estate, there seems to be no charge 
here of anything like combination, 
not to speak of conspiracy; and it 
would be folly to regard the mere fact 
that borrowers have had to submit to 
hard conditions as a reason for be- 
lieving that relief for them can be 
obtained simply by prohibiting these 
practices. Possibly you can keep 
people from lending on hard terms 
to a man in difficulties, but you can’t 
compel them to lend to him on easy 
terms. 


INN FEINERS are fond of insist- 
ing on the conception of an indi- 
visible Ireland. They maintain that 
its geographical oneness corresponds 
to an ethnic homogeneity which 
should find its reflection in one Par- 
liament for all Ireland. But such is 
the contrariety of human and, more 
particularly, of the Irish nature that 
the road now open for the achieve- 
ment of political unity is deliberately 
blocked by the champions of an un- 
divided Ireland. It is Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government which paved it, 
and that makes it taboo to all true 
friends of Irish freedom. They laugh 
at the “Toy Parliament” of Ulster 
or, at least, pretend to deride it, al- 
though that body is part of a ma- 
chinery devised to make their country 


have democratic constitutions.” 
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politically one. But the Council of 
twenty members, ten from each of the 
two Parliaments, remains a dead let- 
ter as long as the Southern Parlia- 
ment refuses to convene and elect its 
delegates to the Council. Hence Uls- 
ter alone enters, with the opening of 
its Parliament on Tuesday, June 7, 
upon an era of self-government with 
its hoped-for concomitants of peace 
and prosperity; while the South may 
thank its extremists for the continu- 
ance of riots, outrages, murders, and 
violent reprisals. These will tend to 
emphasize still more strongly the 
cleavage in their fabled Irish unity. 


N the concluding part of his Reich- 
stag speech of Wednesday, June 
1, the German Chancellor, Dr. Wirth, 
referred to Upper Silesia as ‘“‘this old 
German land” whose democracy had 
given clear expression to its views 
through the plebiscite. “That great 
popular vote can not now be put 
aside, least by those Powers which 
The 
words quoted will apply with the 
same amount of cogency to the pleb- 
iscite which, by a recent decision of 
the Austrian Diet, is to be held on 
July 3 on the question of fusion with 
Germany. Unfortunately for Dr. 
Wirth, the representatives of the for- 
eign Powers at Vienna, with the sole 
exception of the British Ambassador, 
have called upon the Austrian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs with the pro- 
tests of their respective Governments, 
thus intimating that they will cer- 
tainly do in Austria’s case what Dr. 
Wirth thinks they can not do in the 
case of Upper Silesia. The German 
Chancellor has appealed to his Aus- 
trian colleague Dr. Mayr to prevent 
an agitation which can only influence 
the decision of the Powers with re- 
gard to Upper Silesia in Germany’s 
disfavor. He might well ask, “Call 
you that backing of your friends? A 
plague upon such backing!” 


fi pare Polish and Lithuanian delega- 

tions which, under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, had for many 
weeks been discussing at Brussels the 
Polish-Lithuanian question, have 
parted in dudgeon. However, the mere 
fact that the League Commissioner 
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should be able to keep them in parley 
so long may be faintly reassuring to 
one who has studied the Polish-Lithu- 
anian question. Doubtless Moscow 
and Berlin are not displeased by the 
failure of the negotiation. And je 
men fiche, thinks Hero Zeligovski. 


J ENIN’S frank admission that the 

peasants are too much for him 
and that concessions of the right of 
private property and private trade 
must be made to induce them to raise 
grain to keep the ruling proletariat 
alive, as well as his readiness to hand 
the industries of Russia over to for- 
eign capitalists for exploitation, has 
been interpreted as a recantation of 
Communism. It is not that. lLen- 
in is as convinced a Communist as 
ever, but the world revolution on 
which he depended has not taken 
place, and he is following the same 
opportunist tactics that have charac- 
terized his régime from the begin- 
ning. He is willing to make any 
economic concessions if thereby he 
can retain political power. But, as 
we have pointed out before, while 
Communism has been reducing all in- 
dustry to ruin, the power of the peas- 
ant movement has been growing and 
is now beyond control. A more im- 
mediate threat to the Soviet régime, 
however, is the dissension in its own 
ranks, a dissension over the course to 
be followed in attempting to avert the 
impending collapse. The medizval 
scholasticism of Lenin applied to Bol- 
shevik economics had its own way for 
a long time, but it can not longer 
dodge realities, and his co-conspira- 
tors at Moscow, feeling the noose clos- 
ing about their necks, have lost faith 
in his ability to save them. When 
thieves fall out— 


HE sensation in Paris over Bib’s 

caricature of Cécile Sorel had 
scarcely subsided when a fresh one 
arose over Kees van Dongen’s por- 
trait of Anatole France. The author’s 
naturally long nose had been so un- 
naturally elongated by the Dutch 
artist that there was a general outcry 
in the French capital. Cécile Sorel 
sued the caricaturist and, probably 
satisfied that enough advertisement 
had been made out of the case, drop- 
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ped the action. M. France wrote to 


the portraitist : 

My dear painter, dear neighbor, dear friend: 
A thousand thanks for your kind letter. I am 
grateful to you for having made me a portrait 
of wonderful color, good style, and great char- 


acter. Yours, 
Anatole France. 


The author knows better than the 


actress how to “épater le bourgeois.” 
He caps the amazement Van Dongen 


has caused by giving the public this © 


riddle to solve, whether he is really 
pleased at the painter’s discovery of 
unsuspected nasal beauty in his face 
or only pulling Van Dongen’s leg in 
requital for the latter’s pulling his 
nose. 


EADERS of  book-reviews—in 

other words, readers of books— 
will be glad to learn that the naming 
of the price in connection with the 
review is no longer to be regarded by 
the Post Office Department as trans- 
forming a review into an advertise- 
ment. Postmaster General Hays has 
issued an order stating that the ques- 
tion whether reading matter is ad- 
vertising ‘“‘will be decided by whether 
or not the publisher (of the newspa- 
per or periodical) has been, or is to be, 
directly or indirectly compensated, 
either by money or other valuable con- 
sideration, for its insertion.” This 
classifies the fake “reader” as an ad- 
vertisement, and lets bona fide read- 
ing matter alone. For this relief, 
much thanks. Commenting on the 
change, the World’s Work says: 

Not long ago the Weekly Review called the 
Postmaster General's attention to the clause in 
the postal regulations which classified any book 
review which mentions the price of the book 
discussed as advertising. The classification 


was important because the postal rates on ad- 
vertising are much higher than on reading mat- 


It would have been equally sensible for the 
post-office to classify the financial pages of all 
papers giving the quotations on stocks, bonds, 
produce, and commodities as advertising, or to 
so classify an article on aviation which gave the 
price of an air passage from Paris to London. 

Mr. Hays saw the point of the Weekly Re- 
view's argument and in about the time it would 
take a well run private business to make a 
similar decision he reversed the ruling. 


E wish that at this commence- 

ment season there might be a re- 
vival of the old discussion on the real 
purpose of education. . Are college 
courses too restricted in scope to have 
the broad educational value which 
formerly it was assumed that they 
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would have? For ourselves we should 
like to see at least one college bold 
enough to experiment with a greatly 
simplified curriculum. To-day thirty 
or forty courses in one subject do 
duty for the three or four which in 
the old days were held to be sufficient. 
The danger is very great that by mak- 
ing a course too special the author- 
ities may deprive youth of the stim- 
ulus to broad speculation. Man is 
soon enough disabused of the idea 
that theorizing will solve the prob- 
lems of the universe; to make him 
blasé while he is still in college is 
criminal. For there is no telling how 
much the mental stature which he 
might attain by unpractical specula- 
tion would benefit him in later life. 
Brisk thought logically pursued, even 
if it does not help the housing prob- 
lem, leaves tracks and images in the 
mind which may be of incalculable 
value later on. Could not many a 
college cut down its faculty enorm- 
ously if it were satisfied to give mere- 
ly the broad essentials of education? 
And might it not thereby greatly 
raise the level of the teaching? 


pe OIN: by rubbing his magic 

lamp, never brought such won- 
ders to light as did the inquisitive- 
ness of man. What is the discovery 
of gem-laden trees compared to that 
which was made by Mr. Francisco 
Gamoneda, chief clerk to the city 
council of Mexico City? By making 
an aperture in what seemed to him a 
partition and not an outside wall of 
the basement in the municipal palace, 
he found a room filled with old 
books, and, adjoining it, five similar 
rooms full of records, books, and 
relics. The records, upon examina- 
tion, appeared to be the complete 
archives, long given up as lost, from 
January 1, 1524, until 1876. There 
were plans of the city from the time 
it was laid out under Herman Cortez, 
complete records of every foot of 
ground within the city, from that 
early day until the formation of the 
Second Republic in 1876, drawings of 
Aztec temples as they stood four 
hundred years ago, idols, images, 
amulets of Aztec craftsmanship, etc. 
Mexican records will reveal a past 
more romantic than fiction. 
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‘“The Next War’ 


ILL IRWIN has done a great ser- 

vice in his little book of 160 
pages on “The Next War.” Of all the 
extraordinary experiences that have 
followed the war, perhaps the most 
singular and surprising is the absence 
of that profound and all-pervading 
sense of its horror which all men 
looked forward to as its inevitable 
sequel. Devastating beyond all past 
record; threatening the whole fabric 
of civilization with annihilation; 
counting its dead by millions, where 
other wars counted them by thou- 
sands, and its destruction of the ac- 
cumulated wealth of nations by bil- 
lions, where other wars counted it by 
millions ; developing the machinery of 
slaughter, torture, and rapine to a 
stage hardly dreamed of in the past; 
and clearly pointing the way to such 
an extension of the scientific enginery 
of warfare as will make the breaking- 
out of another world war almost equiv- 
alent to the passing of a sentence of 
death upon civilization—it seems al- 
most incredible that, with this in plain 
' view of all the world, men’s minds and 
hearts should not be filled “with so 
deep and abiding a sense of what it 
means as would make another world 
war unthinkable. But, whatever the 
explanation, the fact is that this is not 
the state of mind of people in gen- 
eral, either in our own country or 
among the nations to whom the horror 
of the war was brought home in in- 
finitely greater degree. 

The main object of Mr. Irwin’s 
book is to ‘make vivid and definite 
what we all realize in a general way, 
but what we are strangely content to 
think of in a vague and uncertain 
fashion. It matters very little wheth- 
er every point in the book is well 
taken or not; it matters very little 
what counter-considerations may be 
brought up to mitigate the prospect 
which Mr. Irwin presents. His ef- 
fects are not produced by a sensa- 
tional piling-up either of facts or of 

adjectives; he has simply to remind 
us of the story of poison gas, and sub- 
marines, and tanks, and bombing 
planes, and of the stupendous exten- 
sion of these agencies which was all 
ready for action when the war sud- 
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denly came to a close, in order fully 
to establish his thesis—that “if war 
goes on unchecked, following its pres- 
ent tendencies, it means the elimina- 
tion of whole races and the downfall 
of civilization.” To bring this truth 
home to men’s minds is the first and 
most essential requisite for the pre- 
vention of that awful calamity; and 
it is because of the effectiveness with 
which this is done in Mr. Irwin’s 
book that we regard its writing and 
publication as a great service. . 

Mr. Irwin devotes but little space 
to the question of what steps may be 
taken to preclude the possibility of an- 
other world war; nor is there any- 
thing specially noteworthy in what he 
does say on that subject. But one 
rises from a perusal of the book with 
the feeling that, whether an elaborate 
scheme like that of the League of Na- 
tions be helpful or not towards this 
end, the mere erection of that scheme 
by a paper agreement can be but a 
small part of what is needed. So gi- 
gantic are the possibilities of inven- 
tion, so limitless the resources that 
can be brought into the service of war 
if a great nation or group of nations 
is bent upon it, that unless behind the 
rules and agreements of a League 


there stands the force of an irresis-. 


tible and world-wide public sentiment, 
there can be no assurance against a 
recurrence of that which overwhelmed 
the world seven years ago. 

In addition to all the other objec- 
tions to the definite formation of the 


League as part of the Versailles 


treaty—and, we believe, more pro- 
foundly significant than any other—is 
the objection that it choked off the na- 
tural development and manifestation 
of anti-war sentiment. People felt, 
for a while, that the job was all done; 
and accordingly the time when, in 
every country, there should have been 
a full vent for that determination to 
make war impossible which during 
the conflict had been expressed merely 
in a phrase, slipped by in complacent 
acceptance of what looked like a 
ready-made solution. Quite apart 
from the calamitous failure of our 
own country to take part in the 
League, it became apparent later on 
that the causes of possible war were 
far more rife, and far more difficult 
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to deal with, than the builders of the 
League had realized; and the world 
gradually became accustomed again to 
thinking of wars, great and small, as 
part of the natural and expected order 
of things. It is a familiar experience 
of individuals who fight against a be- 
setting temptation, that the greatest 


of all the dangers against which they ~ 


have to guard is that of thinking that 
the danger has been overcome; the re- 
laxation of spirit which attends that 
comfortable feeling is the greatest of 
all perils. Just such relaxation of 
spirit came with the erection of the 
League immediately after the war; it 
had been got far too quickly and too 
easily. Possibly Mr. Wilson was 
right in thinking that unless it had 


been formed then it would never have 


been formed at all; but if the deter- 
mination to form it really had such 


shallow roots as this implies, it will’ 


prove incapable of standing the strain 


to which, when a real test comes, it 
will be subjected. An institution de- 
signed to serve so tremendous an end 
should be the outcome of commensur- 
ate effort, and the embodiment of an 
unmistakable and resolute purpose. 


That this effort would have been 
put forward, and this purpose mani- 
fested, if the peace treaty had confined 
itself to providing for a Congress of 
Nations to form a League, to be held 
within a reasonable time, we feel very 
confident. But be this as it may, we 
are now face to face with the fact that 
the United States is not in the exist- 
ing League, that it is highly improb- 
able that it will enter the League in 
any near future, and that with the 
United States left out the League is 


but a slender reliance against the | 


danger of a great war. In view ot 
this situation, it is of immeasurable 
importance that we should do all that 
can be done to promote, outside the 
League, every possible safeguard 
against war, and every possible limi- 
tation of the evils of preparation for 
war. This, we are happy to believe, 
is the fixed purpose of the present Ad- 
ministration, in spite of some words 
and acts that seem to point in a dif- 


ferent direction. Its attitude both as — 


to the big-navy programme and as to 
the question of armament-limitation 
seems on its face inconsistent with 


es ee 


a ee Po 
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its general professions. But we trust 
that both these matters will before 
long take a turn which will place 
them in a different light. It seems 
certain that a real endeavor is going 
on to develop what is now the Su- 
preme Council of the Allies into a 
permanent instrument of internation- 
al conference; and in that direction 
we see possibilities of effective safe- 
guarding of world peace to which no 
limit can be assigned. That Senator 
Borah, who was the foremost of 
the irreconcilable opponents of the 
League, is the foremost advocate of 
disarmament, is of good omen; and 
hardly less so is the circumstance 
that, in a review of Mr. Irwin’s book 
in the New York Evening Post, he 
has expressed with the utmost sol- 
emnity his sense of the paramount 
necessity of concentrating public sen- 
timent on the issue of war-prevention. 
Let us hope that the time is approach- 
ing when, all the unhappy dissensions 
of the past two years forgotten, the 
people of this country will stand as 
a unit behind their national Govern- 
ment in the pursuance of a well-con- 
sidered policy effectively directed to 
this great end. 


Austria 


HE movement in Austria for union 

with Germany waxes apace. First 
the Tyrolese had their plebiscite and 
voted almost unanimously for union; 
then the Salzburgers ditto; and now 
the Styrians propose to follow suit; 
worse yet, the Austrian Parliament 
has voted for a national plebiscite 
on the same issue to be held on 
July 3, though the Central Govern- 
ment forbade the provincial plebis- 
cites and opposed the proposal of 
a national one, pointing out how such 
action compromises Austria with the 
Allies and the Little Entente, and may 
cause the Allies to withhold the finan- 
cial help they were ready to give. 
But the clamor for union with the 
Reich will continue until (or unless) 
the Allies, by credits, by procuring 
generous treatment of Austria from 
the Succession States, by this and by 
that, bring about economic conditions 
in Austria comparable to those in Ger- 
many. 
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But, on the other hand, this clamor, 
even if it does not halt the benevolent 
efforts of the Financial Commission 
of the League, is likely to make them 
useless. For credits must come from 
private bankers, and the latter are 
not likely to lend under the condi- 
tions; and the Succession States, 
which were “coming round,’ have 
been thrown again into violent antag- 
onism by the Anschluss folly. Dr. 
Mayr’s cabinet have resigned. It is 
doubtful whether a cabinet better able 
to cope with the union movement can 
be found. The situation simply can 
not be described; “acute,” “‘danger- 
ous,” any adjective is inexpressive. 
It looks as though the knot could not 
be untied; that it calls for a sword. 
France, Italy, even more the Succes- 
sion States protest, threaten; new 0c- 
cupations are intimated. In vain, if 
the sentiment for union with the 
Reich is genuine, deep-seated, holy 
(Brummagem-holy, if you please) ; 
threats and occupations will only 
strengthen it. ‘Folly’ is a wasted 
word; for man is what he is—a crea- 
ture of sentiment, sentiment all the 
more apt to be compelling for being 
perverse and suicidal. 

Well then, is this clamor for union 
with Germany the voice of such deep- 
seated sentiment, or is it merely dis- 
tress demanding the easiest way out? 
We hope the latter, for if the senti- 
ment exists, and union is denied, the 
Austrian Question will continuously 
menace the peace, and finally lead to 
another great war. If no such pre- 
vailing and intractable sentiment ex- 
ists, if the Austrians will in good faith 
accept Allied help and follow Allied 
guidance, Vienna may in time become 
the economic and cultural head of a 
Danubian Confederation; may recov- 
er all she formerly owned of true va- 
lue; may retain her valuable identity 
and escape the awful fate of Prussian- 
ization; and finally may enjoy more 
material prosperity than she would 
under the Reich. Berlin would hard- 
ly relish being outshone by a provin- 
cial capital. ) 

We are sometimes stricken with the 
disease of speculation. We should 
like to see Austria made safe for de- 
mocracy ; to that end would it not be 
well to round up the imperial gang 
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and their parasites and immure them 
in some closely guarded Tyrolean par- 
adise; there to linger out their days 
flirting and writing memoirs, the chil- 
dren, as they come, to be removed to 
a democratic environment? Another 
speculation: Is it not true that any 
large and sustained intellectual and 
artistic activity is not possible except 
in an atmosphere of political self-es- 
teem, where there is either the real- 
ity or the semblance of political im- 
portance? The artist, to be uplifted, 
to do great work, must feel, not that 
he is himself “somebody,” but that he 
is one of a nation or city of ‘‘some- 
bodies,” that his art is going to be ap- 
plauded by swells. Sparta and the 
Thirty Tyrants did for Athenian 
things of the intellect and _ spirit. 
Well, you may say, consider Weimar ; 
how the human spirit blossomed at 
that tiny German principality. Thank 
you; the citation is pat to our purpose. 
Goethe’s Saxe-Weimar was independ- 
ent; part of the great German intel- 
lectual commonwealth, but immensely 
proud of its own unchallenged indi- 
viduality. We suspect that if Austria 
were to join the Reich, her art and 
science would reflect her loss of polit- 
ical importance; her political self-es- 
teem might be recovered if she were 
(by means of Vienna) the most im. 
portant member of a Danubian Con- 
federation. France is always ahead 
of the rest of the world in ideas. 
Paris, months ago, advanced the idea 
of a Danubian Confederation; but 
was roundly berated for it, and shut 
up. But such a Confederation is the 
ticket, provided Anschluss sentiment 
does not forbid it. Weare for saving 
Vienna, one of the brightest orna- 
ments of Western civilization; if the 
Austrians will do their part. But let 
them keep on clamoring for union 
with Germany, and Vienna will go 
the way of so many storied capitals 
of the past. Let the Allies refuse help. 
Rickets, tuberculosis, etc., will do for 
the Viennese children. The problem 
will be solved by Nature’s simple 
methods. Oh, what a purblind and 
perverse fool is man;—not so much 
individually as collectively—Govern- 
ments and Orson Demos! Pray God 
Vienna may be saved, and give us 
more Mozarts and Schuberts. 
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Usury and Housing 


HAuk a million people must have 

read, as the first paragraph of 
the first “story” on the first page of 
the New York Times, the following: 


The Lockwood committee, in the opinion of 
the members, reached the climax of its hous- 
ing investigation yesterday, exposing the root 
evil of the housing situation and the main ob- 


stacle to building. Through half a dozen wit- 


nesses, Samuel Untermyer made a broad sur- 
vey of the usurious exactions of those who 
lend money for building purposes. 

And another million or two read a like 
statement in whatever other paper 


they are in the habit of seeing. 


If one could find out how many of 
these two or three million readers ac- 
cepted the notion that the wickedness 
of usurious lenders has been “‘the root 
evil of the housing situation and the 
main obstacle to building,’ we should 
have one of the most interesting pos- 
sible cross-sections of popular intelli- 
gence on economic questions. It is 
now nearly a hundred and fifty years 
since Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of Na- 
tions” gave its initial impulse to that 
splendid development of political 
economy which formed one of the 
most gratifying advances of the hu- 
man intellect in its grappling with 
human problems. That advance lay 
infinitely less in any specific conclu- 
sions arrived at than in the establish- 
ment of a sound attitude of mind; 
and the essence of this attitude of 
mind consisted in substituting a gen- 
uine tracing of cause and effect for 
that crude guesswork which had 
previously contented almost all men. 

But after all that has come and 
gone since the days of Adam Smith, 
how many persons are still content to 
think in the most childish way about 
economic questions? In this very 
matter of housing, it took a good two 
years before the people of New York 
were able to get it thoroughly beaten 
into their heads that the real cause 
of high rents was not the wickedness 
of landlords, but the shortage of hous- 
es; that the persons responsible for 
the shortage of houses were not those 
who built to get high rents, but those 
who did not build at all—that is, all 
of us; and that the only way to get 
great quantities of houses built was to 
make the building of houses look like 
a paying enterprise. 
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In the matter of usurious rates, the 
same kind of thing is manifest. It is 
not the people who lend at high rates 
that make building difficult, but the 
people who don’t lend at all. If 
Jones, who exacts 15 per cent. on a 


second or third mortgage, is an ob- . 


structor of building, what shall we 
say about Smith, who refuses to lend 
on a second or third mortgage upon 
any terms whatsoever? And for 
every Jones there are a hundred 
Smiths; for every million doliars 
lent at usurious rates to builders in 
a tight place, there are a hundred mil- 
lion dollars in the hands of investors 
who will have nothing to do with 
builders in a tight place. Jones may 
charge too much for getting the build- 
er out of the hole; but the reason he 
is in the hole is not that Jones lends 
at high interest, but that others won’t 
lend at all. 

Insofar as the housing shortage is 
aggravated by high rates on building 
loans, the remedy is to be found not in 
stopping the evasions of the usury 
laws, but in repealing those laws, or 
so much of them as interfere with an 
open market for loans on real estate. 
The way the Government prevented 
the price of wheat from going sky- 
high during the war was not by de- 
creeing that the price should not rise 
above a certain maximum, but on the 
contrary by guaranteeing that the 
price should not fall below a certain 
minimum, and a very high minimum 
at that. This is what made the farm- 
er raise an enormous crop, and the 
enormous crop is what kept the price 
from going sky-high. If it were per- 
fectly legitimate to get any rate of 
interest on real estate loans that bor- 
rowers were willing to pay, hundreds 
of millions of dollars would be openly 
and systematically placed at the dis- 
posal of builders who now have to 
seek to get money by hole-and-corner 
methods, and have consequently to 
pay exorbitant rates. Long before 
Adam Smith, there was a man named 
AXsop, who gave the essence of the 
matter in his fable of the wind and 
the sun. To get people to part with 
their money, as to get the traveler to 
take off his cloak, the one effective 
way is to make it agreeable and ad- 
vantageous for them to do so. 
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Railroad Labor 


(Ore the evidently gen- 

eral impression among the public, 
the reclassification of railroad em- 
ployees announced some time ago by 
the Labor Board does not in any way 
affect the wages to be paid for any 
particular kind of work—the ques- 
tion, for instance, whether a partic- 
ular man is to be paid as a machinist, 
or merely as a handy man. The re- 


classification order, issued under au- 


thority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with the approval of the 
Labor Board, is merely a new form 
under which the railroads are to make 
their quarterly reports to the Com- 
mission on the number, grades, and 
pay of their employees. At present, 
these reports present wages for 78 
classes of employees. The new classi- 
fication provides for 119 classes, and 
for a greater degree of subdivision 
within the classes. 

The complementary side of the 
wage reduction ordered by the Labor 
Board—that of new working rules 
and conditions—is yet to be fought 
out between the roads and the shop 
and some other organizations, with 
the Labor Board almost inevitably in- 
tervening in a fashion that is not 
wholly predictable from its April or- 
der. In that order the Board held 


that some of the rules and working 


conditions imposed by the present 
National Agreements—legacy of Mr. ~ 
McAdoo’s administration of railroad — 
labor relations—were clearly burden- 
some and unreasonable; while on the 
other hand, some things could reason- 
ably be standardized for the country 
asa whole. In number 12, of the six- 
teen principles announced by the 
Board as a proper basis for the fram- 
ing of new agreements, the Board 
says that it “approves the principle 
of the eight-hour day, but believes it 
should be limited to work requiring 
practically continuous application — 
during eight hours. For eight hours’ — 
pay eight hours’ work should be per- 
formed.” This prescription strikes at 
the heart of one great abuse under 
the National Agreements. More than 
2,000 small railroad stations have 
been closed because under the McAdoo 
rules a station agent needed for only 
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eight hours a day in two turns, early 
forenoon and late afternoon, could 
not be required to do eight hours’ 
work for eight hours’ pay. This ex- 
ample is perhaps especially useful, be- 
cause it is so untechnical that anyone 
can appreciate it. It is no more ab- 
surd, however, no less an exploiting 
of the public, than many situations 
under the shop-crafts rules. 


The very serious lessening of pro- 
duction per man that has resulted 
from the abolition of piece-work, and 
the great increase of employees under 
the multitude of restrictive rules, are 
inevitable consequences of those 
extreme ‘standardized conditions’ 
whose maintenance and expansion the 
leaders of the shop crafts have expli- 
citly declared to be their immediate 
ebject. Incidentally, it is an interest- 
ing coincidence that while the Rail- 
road Employees’ Department of the 
A. F. of L. is insisting upon inflated 
pay for restricted production, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers—a 
“radical, revolutionary industrial 
union,” as the Lusk Committee calls it 
—has accepted wage cuts for higher 
production in Rochester and Chicago, 
and has just signed an agreement 
pledging both these things in the New 
York market. 

It is not clear from its own deci- 
sions that the Railroad Labor Board 
will refuse to sanction new National 
Agreements for the shop trades. The 
leaders of those crafts are now insist- 
ing on National agreements on essen- 
tially the existing lines. The roads 
are resisting the labor policy of ulti- 
matum, and the prospect is that the 
issue will be brought before the Labor 
Board—again. The possible, and log- 
ical, results of national agreements 
standardizing conditions have been 
argued by General Atterbury, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. He sees in 
them a long step towards the consol- 
idation of railroad labor to a point 
where a general transportation strike 
will become a practicable instrument 
for winning strikes not only on rail- 
road issues, but on issues in other 
industries. Perhaps his view is ex- 
treme. Those who so consider ..it will 
find interest, and perhaps a measure 
of enlightenment, in a pamphlet re- 
cently issued by William Z. Foster, of 


steel-strike fame, with the title, ““The 
Railroaders’ Next Step.” Mr. Foster, 
whatever his ulterior motives may be, 
is a man of brains, whose earlier and 
more revolutionary outgivings seem to 
have been determined by a too limited 
knowledge and experience. In this 
pamphlet he is not Bolshevist—rath- 
er, severely practical, within the lim- 
its of what can probably be done. 
Comparison of Mr. Foster with Bert 
M. Jewell, head of the shop crafts, 
suggests that the chief difference is 
one of the degree of outspokenness. 


The New Religion 


Te new religion is a religion of 

human brotherhood. Its advo- 
cates draw upon the teachings of 
Jesus insofar as these concern hu- 
mane relations of man to man. Of 
Christ’s personal relations to God, or 
of any element of the divine in man’s 
nature, they speak not at all. It is 
to man’s instincts of practical help- 
fulness they appeal for the solution of 
the problems which beset this world 
of ours. That there is a deal of high- 
minded purpose in this great move- 
ment no one would think of denying; 
but ‘that it is not a religion in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word must be 
obvious to all. Man has been glori- 
fied to a divinity by the assumption 
that, if his highest impulses can only 
be freed from the intricacies of our 
traditional forms of government and 
of society, he will make this the best 
possible of worlds. The advocates of 
the new religion, it is needless to say, 
are. the radicals and pseudo-liberals 
who are so bestirring themselves in 
the interest of the proletariat. 

In some respects, this movement 
is one of the most serious of the many 
which are now on foot. The intense 
eagerness with which it is being 
pushed is an earnest of the tremen- 
dous disillusion that will follow in 
case it is not realized. All eyes are 
now on Russia, the New Jerusalem 
in the making. That explains the 
reluctance to believe any testimony 
damaging to the quiet, steady prog- 
ress of communism. Setbacks, it is 
seen, there must of course be, but 
that the central idea of a Russia in 
which the people shall all be plain 


people, all fired with the determina- 
tion that each shall enjoy comfortable 
conditions, best suited to his talents, 
has broken down is unthinkable. 
Witnesses like Rubin and Zucker 
have no power to upset the convic- 
tions of such enthusiasts. Besides, are 
they not able to marshal testimony to 
the contrary effect? It is clear that 
so long as the iron rule of Lenin 
can hold out, no matter how many 
acts of violence are revealed, just so 
long will the advocates of the new 
religion cling to their preconceptions. 
It is much to their advantage that the 
veil of censorship is thrown round 
Russia—that gives the kind of re- 
moteness in which newly found as- 
pirations best thrive. But suppose 
the veil is suddenly lifted; suppose 
the revolution of the peasants, of the 
coming of which there are many 
signs, actually takes place; suppose it 
is seen that the Russian experiment 
has been a ghastly nightmare. What 
then? Will the champions of the 
new religion insist that the trial was 
not a fair one and that its scene must 
be shifted? Or will they see that 
man, with the best intentions in the 
world, is a fallible creature and that 
there is no royal road to the ideal 
state? If the latter, the despair can 
be imagined with which they will per- 
force settle back into the old repre- 
sentative democracy. But what will 
become of their religion, so-called? 
Religion is fostered by genuine, posi- 
tive (not negative) convictions. And 
it will be most difficult to swing from 
the realization that communism is a 
failure to an enthusiasm for the grad- 
ual march towards better things, 
which is the most that can be hoped 
for in a safeguarded democracy like 
ours. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
June’ 4.] 


GERMANY and UPPER SILESIA: 
We hope that the British commander in 
Upper Silesia has been chosen as much 
for his tact as his military prowess; he 
ranks the French commander, and pre- 
sumably commands the whole.: If there 
is not to be a Supreme Commander, if 
the 6,000 British and 3,000 Italians are 
not to act in concert with the 10,000 
French, we shall go to some retired beach 
(if there be such) and watch the tender 
curving lines of creamy spray for some 
weeks. We couldn’t stand reading the 
papers. It might turn out all right; but 
then again it mightn’t. The Poles will 
certainly try to compromise the French; 
and the Germans ditto the British. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s famous speech made a 
tremendous impression on the Germans. 


They are forever telling the Britons, 


with sundry fulsome additaments, how 
much they expect from the British sense 
of “fair play.” Since their arrival in 
Upper Silesia, the British officers have 
been almost done to death with kisses or 
smothered in flowers. Captain Hobson’s 
experience was nothing to theirs. How 
the Silesian Germans feel toward the 
French is shown by the mad ferocity 
‘(as of African Mahdists) with which 
the Germans of Beuthen attacked the 
French garrison the other day. When 
the French, compelled thereto, charged 
in their tanks, the Germans actually 
offered to take the tanks with pistols. 
We think we shall go down to that beach 
anyway. It is getting hot. We need 
the unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. It 
alone remains unchanged, nor cares what 
the world is doing. Great God! we’d 
rather be, etc. 

Chancellor Wirth ,made a_ notable 
speech the other day to the Reichstag, 
in which he outlined the extraordinary 
taxation plans of the Government and 
grimly set forth the sacrifices required 

of Germany, behoving to Germany. The 
extremists of Right and Left jeered con- 
tinuously at the speaker, exhibiting a 
species of humor that would have been 
considered crude by Homo Heidel- 
bergensis. 
vote of confidence. Go to it, Dr. Wirth! 
The whole world (outside Germany) is 
backing you for a winner. 

The German Ambassador at Paris 
called on M. Briand recently and told 
him that Berlin dreadfully feared she 
couldn’t fulfill her disarmament promises 
by June 80. Bavaria was so “stubborn.” 
Stubborn, with a wanion! He got no 
comfort from M. Briand. The sanctions 
are in leash; but ready. 


GREAT BRITAIN: The executive 


But the Chancellor’ got his. 


committees of miners and mine owners 
met again on Friday and reported to Mr. 
George. Mr. George has declared that 
he said nothing whatever on Friday 
week about compulsory arbitration. But 
the miners got the idea that he did and 
it made them mad, and all the districts 
voted overwhelmingly against accepting 
the Government’s proposals. Another 
negotiation has failed. 

And now 500,000 cotton operatives 
have struck, refusing to accept a wage 
reduction of 30 per cent., 1244 per cent. 
being their limit. 

The Government is paying unemploy- 
ment benefits to two million persons. 


IRELAND: The Sinn Fein Terror 
(arson and murder) has been carried to 
England; a hideous fact noted with com- 
placency by some of our “liberal” jour- 
nals. The crowning achievement of that 
Terror to date was the burning of the 
beautiful Dublin, Customs House. One 
consequence of that elegant performance 
is the decision of the British Govern- 
ment to send 50,000 more troops to Ire- 
land (there are 56,000 there now). 

No, the crowning achievement (if the 
report thereof is true) is the destruction 
of seeds on the grand scale, and food 
also, in order to realize the fabulous 
stories of Irish famine spread in 
America. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: In mid- 
June one of the most important confer- 
ences since the world began will take 
place in London: a conference of the 
Premiers of the British Empire. India 
also will be represented; for a Dominion 
status for India is approaching. The 
chief subjects of discussion will be: the 
imperial naval defense; the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty (shall it be renewed?) ; 
the general imperial foreign policy. It 
has been suggested that it would be a 
grand thing if representatives of the 
United States and Japan were to join 
the conference, to discuss matters of in- 
terest common to the British Empire, 
the United States and Japan; such 
matters as armament, immigration, 
China, Eastern Siberia, Yap, whatnot. A 
tripartite treaty has even been sug- 
gested; but that is hardly thinkable. 
This much seems certain: that, if the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty is to be renewed, 
it must be amended so as to explicitly 
forbid British assistance to Japan in a 
war with the United States; more than 
that, so as not to traverse American 
policies; more than that still, so as not 
to prejudice American opinion or offend 
American susceptibilities. So Premiers 
Hughes, Smuts and Massey’ have ex- 
pressed themselves; of such importance 
are we in the world. We understand 


that there will be another conference 
later, a sort of Constituent Assembly to 
draw up a truly representative Constitu- 
tion for. the British Empire. 


AUSTRIA: We recommend to the 
reader’s attention the Austrian situa-— 
tion; of a delicacy! The Austrian cabi- 
net have resigned, unable to check the 
movement for union with Germany. 
Heaven knows where another cabinet is 
coming from. The Little Entente na- 
tions and Italy are fighting-mad. All 
this just as the League Commission were 
arranging things nicely for Austria. We 
think we know some people who are 
pleased: Lenin and Chicherin, for in- 
stance. To-day we saw on Broadway an 
elegant poster advertising a movie show 
yclept “The Yellow Arm.” The grue- 
some thing gave us a delightful shiver. 


- Somehow: we thought of Chicherin. The 


more so, perhaps, because we had just 


seen a little item alleging that there is 
a strong movement in Hungary, also, — 


for union with the Reich. 

HUNGARY: Representatives of Aus- 
tria and Hungary are having a little talk 
about West Hungary. They 
shouldn’t be having it, for West Hungary 
was given to Austria by the Treaty of 
Trianon. But there is a little fait ac- 
compli in West Hungary. Colonel Lehar 


really — 


(brother of the composer) has been > 


there for a long time with a considerable 
force (some say as many as 35,000) of 
the most ferocious; he refuses to budge. 
Budapest (tongue in check, probably) 
tells him to leave; he won’t budge. Per- 


haps in time the Supreme Council will — 


get around to Lehar. It has been quite 
too busy with other concerns to bother 
with him hitherto. 


His Self-Determina- — 


tion stunt went on at the same time that — 
d’Annunzio and Zeligovski were per- 
forming to crowded houses; which may — 
account for the world’s and the Supreme © 


Council’s neglect. 
have bitterly offended Lehar’s amour 
propre. 


This neglect must — 


MISCELLANEOUS: We wish some 


admiring and opulent reader would give 


us a ticket for the Carpentier-Dempsey — 


fight. It will be the principal thing 

doing in the world for many a long day, 

and ought to be described on this page; 
but we haven’t the ready. 
is in our line. 

Their sorry showing in the general 
elections has not cowed the Italian Com- 
munists. They continue to burn and 
kill, and the Fascisti continue to make 
reprisals. 


We are pleased to note that the slayer 


of Talaat Pasha has been acquitted by a 
Berlin court. 
HENRY W. BUNN 


“The fancy” 


? 


} 
; 
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| 
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What is the Matter with the 
Railroads? 


HE railroad inquiry now being con- 
ducted by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce has served to focus 
attention anew upon railroad problems. 
Why have costs risen to so high a point 
that even under the increased rates 
granted last year the roads are not mak- 
ing money? Why did traffic decline so 
sharply late in 1920 and in 1921? Are 
the railroads’ troubles due to ineffi- 
ciency? What are the prospects for lower 
rates? These are questions to which the 
Senate Committee is seekirfg answers. 
The public is equally interested. It would 
require a volume to reply in detail to all 
of these questions, but I am willing to 
try to answer them briefly on the basis 
of testimony I have given before the 
Senate Committee. 

The main trouble with the railroads is 
that their revenue has not kept up with 
their expenses. Other industries raised 
their prices as costs went up. The rail- 
roads under strict regulation were made 
to wait, and when the 1920 increase in 
rates was granted, further increased 
costs and the price of disorganization 
under Federal control absorbed the 
larger revenue. ‘ 


Operating Results of 1920 as 
Compared with 1919 


Doubtless the summary of revenues 
and expenses of the large roads for the 
years 1920 and 1919, respectively, issued 
by the bureau of statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, February 
28, 1921, as well as the general disap- 
pointment as to the net results of oper- 
ation in 1920, aroused anxiety. Doubt- 
less also the higher level of transporta- 
tion charges put into effect in August, 
1920, and in the months following, com- 
ing as it did at a time of great industrial 
disturbance and readjustment when 
prices were falling and the purchasing 
power or the purchasing inclination of 
the consuming public was substantially 
reduced, increased this anxiety and was 
thought to impose the duty of a thorough 
study and understanding of the situation 
and of a comprehensive inquiry as to 
what bearing, if any, the present level 
of transportation charges has upon the 
existing business depression. 

The summary of revenues and ex- 
penses shows that the operating revenues 
were for 


NG PLO MAR 3 42 bhai id CEE $6,225,402,762 
TO LO wiiusactvanatane weeks. sa ohh 5,184,064,221 
Difference ......... $1,041,338,541 


being thus greater in 1920 than in 1919, 
and that the railway operating expenses, 
taxes, and rents were for ; 


Ober aia: >... « See $6,163,138,341 
4,067,774,131 


Ditkerence ..=eeee $1,495,304,210 


being thus greater in 1920 than in 1919. 
The statement further shows that after 
making allowance in each year for rail- 
way tax accruals, uncollectable railway 
revenues, equipment rents, and joint 
facility rents, the net railway operating 
income was for 


TOZG) Sah c OIE o SS Bo ok $62,264,421 
ONG) Ao ASEM 0 0-5 5 ebb 516,290,090 
Ditrerence . eee $454,025,669 


being thus smaller in 1920 than in 1919, 
although the gross railway operating 
revenues were $1,041,338,541 larger in 
1920 than in 1919. 

This difference in result being there- 
fore caused by the marked disproportion 
of railway operating expenses as between 
the two years, we may for the present lay 
aside the question of revenues and come 
to the consideration of the operating-ex- 
penses account. 

In order, however, to understand the 
problem, and properly to apportion the 
responsibility for the result, it must be 
appreciated that, except as either is af- 
fected by bad management, the railway- 
operating revenues and more than 64 per 
cent. of the railway-operating expenses, 
being the labor costs—and in 1920, in 
addition, a very substantial part of the 
cost of materials and supplies which were 
purchased by the Railroad Administra- 
tion during Federal control, but used by 
the railroads at the prices paid or con- 
tracted by the Government to be paid— 
are fixed by the Government; in other 
words, that the Government prescribes 
the charges from which the operating 
revenues of the carriers come, and like- 
wise fixes the wages which constitute 
more than 64 per cent. of the operating 
expenses, and that the price of the neces- 
sary materials and supplies which the 
carriers must have are fixed either by 
the Government as above stated or by 
economic forces beyond the power of the 
carriers to control. 

The 64 cents out of every dollar of op- 
erating expenses was paid for labor at 
prices fixed by the Government; 15 cents 
out of every dollar of operating expenses 
was paid for materials and supplies, at 


-prices fixed by the Government; and 3.5 


cents out of every dollar of operating ex- 
penses for the year 1920 was paid for 
other expenses incurred by the Govern- 
ment in the first two months of 1920: or 
a total of 82.5 cents out of every dollar 
of operating expenses for the year 1920 
was paid out at prices directly fixed by 
the Government itself. 


The remaining materials and supplies 
used during the year 1920 were pur- 
chased by the carriers at prices fixed by 
general market conditions and beyond 
their power to control, costing 15 cents 
out of every dollar of expense. In other 
words, prices fixed by the Government or 
by market conditions cover 97.5 cents 
out of every dollar of operating expense. 

The labor costs to the carriers of Class 
1 were actually greater in 1920 than in 
1917 by more than 115 per cent., and if 
the increased scale had been in effect 
during the entire year 1920 instead of 
eight months only, the increase would 
have been about 128 per cent. 

It must be noted that during the same 
period the gross revenues of the carriers 
increased less than 54 per cent. 

It will be noted also that since the 
Government took charge of the labor 
costs by the Adamson law in 1916 the 
labor costs have been increased by Gov- 
ernment action by $2,229,639,957, the 
total for 1920 being $3,698,216,351; and 
that before the Government took charge 
the entire labor costs amounted to $1,- 
468,576,394. 

It will be observed that the total 
amount paid to labor during the year 
1920 of $3,698,216,351 is very nearly 
sixty times $62,264,421, the amount of 
income yielded by the railroad properties 
to their owners for the purpose of meet- 
ing fixed charges and dividends. 

As a whole the operating expenses, 
taxes, and rents of the railroads for 1920 
exceeded the 1919 expenses by $1,495,- 
364,210. Fuel cost $196,429,000 more and 
the single item of ties represented in 
1920 an increase of $28,113,000 over 
1919. This is not the whole story, but it 
shows, I think, where the railroad rev- 
enue went. 

As to efficiency, the best evidence of 
this is that in 1920 the railroads per- 
formed the greatest transportation task 
in their history. They moved more 
freight and passengers, loaded their cars 
more heavily, and moved them farther 
per day. That it cost too much to do this 
was due, as shown, almost entirely to 
causes beyond the railroad managers’ 
control, 


Freight Rates not Responsible 
for Business Depression 


A widespread propaganda is being 
carried on to arouse public sentiment 
against existing freight rates, whereas 
the fact is that even since the rates have 
been advanced the cost of transporting 
commodities is far less than the toll 
taken by the commission merchant and 
the retailer for buying and selling them. 
Consequently people are misled, and con- 
clude that high rates have stopped the 
movement of a large amount of freight 
and that the railways would make more 
money if they would reduce the rates and 
thereby revive the traffic. There is the 
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strongest reason to believe that the very 
great reduction in traffic has been due 
almost entirely to general business con- 
ditions which are world-wide in their 
effect and which would have come if 
there had been no advance in freight 
rates. 

Lessened demand from Europe, the 
fall in bank clearings, depression in 
the textile industry, increase in commer- 
cial failures, decreased construction—all 
dating from the early summer of 1920— 
show that a period of stagnation was set- 
ting in long before freight rates were 
raised. 

As to the relation even of the higher 
rates now in effect to the value of com- 
modities transported, the following table 
is illuminating: 


I9QI4. 1919 1920 1921 

Average com- 

modity value per 

ton of freight 

originated ..... $56.00 $119.00 $143.00 $93.00 
Average freight 

charges per ton 

Onloinatediua ees 2.00 2.80 Aaysyeye ee GVA 
Percentage 

charges to value 

PeLACeMtyeaa ee 3.6 2.4 Z 3.8 


Increase in cost 
to consumer over 
TOAD Hacc Jae 

Increase in freight 
charges per ton 
OVE LOLA Cer. 


63 O0MEAG 7-00) 1137200 


0.80 OOS uae o4 


It will be observed that the percentage 
of freight charges to value in the early 
part of the current year is almost exactly 
the same as it was in 1914. 


Remedies for Existing 
Conditions 


The decline in business and the failure 
of many commodities to move is not due 
to higher freight rates. The volume of 
traffic increased substantially for some 
time after August 26, when the new 
rates became effective, but the fall in 
prices (deflation), the result of a grow- 
ing world-wide inability to buy owing to 
impoverishment—a natural consequence 
of the war—began in May and was well 
advanced on its downward course before 
August 26. ‘ 

The fall in traffic undoubtedly would 
have taken place had freight rates re- 
mained as they were prior to September 
1, 1920, or even if they had fallen, as is 
actually the case with ocean rates, be- 
cause traffic has fallen in the principal 
countries of Europe as well as with us. 
There may be cases where existing 
freight rates restrict movement, but, in 
general, business has been checked by the 
fall of purchasing power of the nations 
of Europe, which have been bled white 
by the costs of the war and whose in- 
ability to purchase has affected the mar- 
kets of the United States. 

The trouble with our railroads has 
been intensified by the results of twenty- 
six months of an experiment in Govern- 


ment ownership and operation. The word 
“ownership” is used advisedly, as the 
Federal Railroad Administration from 
the beginning treated the railroads as if 
they were absolutely owned by the Gov- 
ernment and turned them back to their 
owners in a substantially depreciated 
physical condition and helplessly bound 
in improvident agreements, in the mak- 
ing of which their owners had no voice. 

The present problem is not a question 
of revenues adequate to cover operating 
expenses, taxes, fixed charges, and a 
reasonable return to shareholders, as 


much as one of corporate life and death, 
and life and death to. every industry in 
the land. Poor service, no matter how 
low the rate, is expensive, and increases 
the cost of everything. The price of 


good service is negligible when compared ~ 


with the price of poor service, and if it 
is desired to reduce the cost of transpor- 
tation and the costs in all lines of busi- 
ness, it is necessary to support the rail- 
roads in their efforts to bring about 
better transportation conditions. 
JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT, 
Chairman, Southern Pacific Company 


A Lively Plea for the Sales Tax 


ASSING through the corridor of one 
of our large office buildings a few 
weeks ago, I noticed a palatial suite of 
offices being vacated by one of the im- 
portant but more recently promoted in- 
dustrial companies, which, through 
shrinkage of inventory and depreciation 
of credit thereby, had been forced into 
a receivership. A few days later, passing 
the same offices, I noticed by the brilliant 
gold letters on the door that the offices 
were now occupied by Messrs. Blank & 
Blank, Experts in Accountancy and Tax 
Specialists. 

This incident, in a few words, sets 
forth the psychology of the present situ- 
ation. Legitimate businesses forced out 
of their counting-rooms into some garret 
corner, and three graduates of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department in Washing- 
ton and a graduate of one of our local 
law offices occupying offices the annual 
rental of which undoubtedly exceeds the 
previous total salaries of the four gentle- 
men constituting the firm. 

Legitimate businesses are crippled by 
what was so ably described by Mr. J. D. 
Madden, in a recent speech at a dinner at 
New York University, as a tax on cap- 
ital disguised as the Excess Profits Tax, 
and thousands of men are earning large 
stipends by expert advice to corporations 
and individuals on how to avoid these 
pitfalls in the future. 

The Excess Profits Tax, in so far as 
the regulations compel the exaction of 
profits on the market values of inven- 
tories, which inventories may later on, 
and in point of fact have later on, been 
sold at 50 per cent. of the values placed 
upon them under the rules of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department, has thus be- 
come nothing more nor less than a tax 
on capital, leading to innumerable bank- 
ruptcies as a climax. The evident in- 
justice of the Excess Profits Tax has 
been recognized in the movement to re- 
peal it. But what is proposed to replace 
it? Nothing more nor less than what 
will develop into a more unjust tax, since 
the 15 per cent. flat tax on corporations 
would turn out in most instances to be 
an excessively burdensome tax on 


legitimate interest returns on invested 
capital, and would, I have no doubt, be 
promptly repealed, if it ever should be- 
come a law. ; 

The failure of the dominant party in 
Washington to face the situation frankly 
is incomprehensible to me. We hear in 
the individual expressions of members of 
the House of Representatives the exhor- 
tation not to invent new taxes, but by 
economy to avoid the necessity of finding 
a substitute for the Excess Profits Tax, 
when repealed, and for the shrinking re- 
turns of the Income Tax. Yet the House 
Naval Bill, now before the Senate, 
carries an appropriation of about $400,- 
000,000, to which the Senate has added 
about $100,000,000, or in all an expendi- 
ture of $495,000,000 for the Navy alone 
—nearly four times the sum annually 
disbursed during the ten years preceding 
the year 1917, and $62,000,000 more than 


the appropriation for 1921. Does this 
look as though taxes were going to be — 


reduced? 

At a hearing of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, held on Thursday, 
May 26, Senator Reed Smoot pointed out 
that there could be no diminution of our 
taxes, and that the levies of the future 
would be greater than ever before. The 
Senator stated that he had in mind the 
soldiers’ bonus and pensions, which will 
make greater inroads on our finances, 
and that it would be impossible to cut 
down Federal expenses to the point 
where these added burdens could be met 
without resorting to other means of 
taxation. He concluded by stating that 
the country did not understand the Sales 
Tax plan now, but that that method of 
raising revenue would have to be adopted 
sooner or later. 

Although I have never failed to agree 
with Senator Smoot on any financial 
proposition he has ever favored, as I con- 
sider him the best-informed man on fin- 
ancial and revenue legislation in the 
country, I believe that the country does 
understand the Sales Tax plan now, but 
that Washington does not, and resolutely 
closes its mind to any attempt at under- 
Standing it, owing to a mistaken view 
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as to its political expediency. Why con- 
tinue to dodge the issue? We must raise 
a minimum of four billion dollars by 
taxing all of the people, and, personally, 
I fear that that amount will be rather in- 
creased than decreased. And how are 
we going to do it? 

In one day during the past week, six 
companies which for many years had 
regularly paid dividends failed to declare 
them, among these a preferred stock of 
an industrial company with $60,000,000 
of quick assets. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has decreased for the first time in a 
generation its return from 6 per cent. 
to 4 per cent. General business is yield- 
ing less and less on the profit side, and 
incomes are certain to be reduced, with 
an equal reduction of yields from the 
income taxes. The suggestion that these 
shrinkages shall be made up by increas- 
ing some of the present nuisance or lux- 
ury taxes, otherwise sales taxes, is being 
fought by all parties in interest. Both 
the corporations whose business will be 
reduced by them and the public who are 
forced to pay them are opposed to the 
suggestion. 

A mooted material increase in the to- 
bacco taxes will undoubtedly decrease 
consumption, and thus reduce the re- 
turns from these taxes. The placing on 
our statute books of the Emergency 
Tariff bill is, in my opinion, certain to 
decrease returns from customs duties, 
and where are we going to find for the 
Treasury the huge sums that it must 
have in order properly to finance the 
Government? Look where we may, there 
is but one answer—the Sales Tax. 

The political plea of inexpediency, the 
objection made by professorial minds 
that it is a pure and simple consumption 
tax, the plea that it will lift the burden 
from the rich man’s back and place it 
upon the poor man’s stomach—whether 
these pleas be specious or not—are of 
little consequence. They must yield in 
the presence of necessity. Resort must 
be had to the Sales Tax, or we shall face 
a serious deficit. It seems to me a waste 
of argument to attempt to refute the 
pleas made against the Sales Tax in so 
far as they have materialized at the pres- 
ent hearings before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate in Washington. We 
have heard them repeatedly. They have 
been answered repeatedly. No answer 
that can carry conviction to the oppon- 
ents of the tax can be made until the 
tax is tried out by its enactment into 
law, and stands or falls by the results 
of its operation. 

I will refer to but one of these pleas, 
made on Wednesday, May 25, by Pro- 
fessor F. R. Fairchild, of Yale University. 
“In my opinion,” he said, ‘‘the Sales Tax 
is advocated by those who would like to 
see the burden of taxation shifted from 
incomes back to consumption, which was 
the situation that existed from the Civil 


War down to 1913.” I ask, in all fair- 
ness: When was the United States, or 
any other country, happier than during 
the period ‘‘from the Civil War down to 
1913”? We had our financial troubles. 
We had our boom times, and our slumps, 
but the country steadily progressed 
until it became far and away the richest 


-and most contented nation in the world. 


Not one word of complaint against Fed- 
eral taxation was heard during all that 
period. Every business, large and small, 
could calculate to the cent exactly what 
its financial necessities were, and pro- 
vide for them. Compare that situation 
with the present one—with business, to 
the last man, complaining of its burdens; 
with tax statements of 1917 still unex- 
amined and unreported on; with what is 
estimated at from one billion to five 
billions of uncollected taxes peacefully 
reposing on the books of the Tax Bureau 
in Washington, where most of them wi! 
continue to repose until they will prove 
to be uncollectible. 

Professor Fairchild, in denying that 
excess profits taxes are passed down to 
the consumer, continued: “I am pretty 
certain that the average business min 
charges prices which he can get and tries 
to make his profits as high as he can. 
I do not see how the tax on profits above 
a certain amount gives any one power to 
raise prices which is not already exer- 
cised, and which would not continue to be 
exercised after excess profits taxes are 
lifted.” The Sales Tax, he said, was a 
tax on consumption, and bound to be 
shifted to the consumer. His argument, 
I think, contradicts itself, but I am will- 
ing to take issue with him by admitting 
his statement that the Sales Tax is a 
pure and simple consumption tax, as is 
every other tax on the statute books of 
the United States, and I challenge him to 
prove it otherwise. 

There is only one kind of taxation that 
will not be a consumption tax. That kind 
was initiated in the Middle Ages, and 
successfully levied by the robber barons 
of that period, who sent their legionaries 
out upon the highroad, and stripped busi- 
ness of its wares, commodities, and 
probably of its wearing apparel (if it 
were worth taking), and this burden 
could not be passed on by the business 
man to the consumer. We are getting 
very close to that system of taxation 
now, but fortunately the American pub- 
lic still observes the law. It is only in 
Washington that any one seems to doubt 
the fact that either taxation must be 
borne by the consumer or there is no 
hope for business. 

You can not expect to collect taxes 
from business unless that business can 
be conducted at a profit, and to the or- 
dinary profit must be added what that 
business pays in taxation. And there you 
have the consumption tax, disguise it as 
you may. 


II 

What is a Sales Tax? 

Three kinds of sales taxes have been 
discussed. The simplest, and, for experi- 
mental purposes at least, the most recom- 
mendable, is that proposed in Senator 
Smoot’s—a turnover tax of 1 per cent. 
on all sales of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise. 

No attempt is made in the bill to pro- 
vide the machinery for the collection of 
this tax. That would have to be worked 
out by the Internal Revenue Department. 
To make it efficacious and simple, it 
should be on the following lines: 

All individuals, men or women, citizens 
or aliens, desiring to make a business 
operation of any kind in the United 
States, under which they shall receive 
money, must first take out a license for 
that purpose from the tax bureau near- 
est to their place of business. I would 
make the expense of this license $1 per 


“annum. That would put all who do busi- 


ness on the tax collector’s books. 

Everybody taking out such a license 
must keep a record of the transaction or 
transactions of the business done under 
that license. Even the most illiterate 
planter, who*raises and sells a bale of 
cotton, can make some mark of the trans- 
action, showing the amount he receives, 
or can have it made for him. 

At the end of each month, anyone 
whose sales have exceeded $500 for that 
month must send a check for 1 per cent. 
of the amount of such sales to the near- 
est tax collector, with a statement of the 
volume of the sales. At the end of the 
twelfth month, in addition to his monthly 
check, he must send in a statement show- 
ing the aggregate of his transactions for 
the year, accompanied by a check for the 
amount of any underpayment, or a claim 
for a refund, should he have overpaid, 
as it might develop that some persons 
had paid on a monthly transaction of 
over $500 who had not sold the gross 
amount of $6,000 per year—the smallest 
amount on which a tax could be claimed.* 

This limit of $6,000 per annum would 
exempt a major percentage of the farm- 
ers of the United States, and 100 per 
cent. of the labor. However, I do not 
wish to be interpreted as stating that 
neither the farmer nor the laborer would 
pay any tax. They would still pay on the 
aggregate amount of their purchases the 
1 per cent. tax paid out by the seller of 
those purchases, and to that extent would 
be potential taxpayers, and have their 
stake in the upkeep of the country. 


This scheme obviously requires an important modi- 
fication. If there is to be total exemption when 
annual sales do not exceed $6,000, it is imperative 
that $6,000 of the total should be exempt when the 
sales do exceed $6,000. 

It may be mentioned, by the way, that (as Mr. 


Bache well knows) one of the most prominent ob- 
jections to the general-turnover tax, namely that it 
would in the main be escaped by great ‘“‘integrated”’ 
concerns, which cover successive stages from raw ma- 
terial to finished product without any outside turn- 
over, has been met by the devising of a scheme for 
levying the tax proper to each stage just as though 
an actual turnover had taken place.—Editors. 
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This tax is so simple, is so easily and 
automatically collectible, the expenses at- 
tached to it would seem likely to be so 
trifling in proportion to the expense of 
collecting the present multiplicity of 
taxes, the statements to be furnished the 
Government in connection with this tax 
would be so clear in comparison with the 
present intricate statements which the 
average citizen is now called upon to 
furnish, and which few, if any ‘of them, 
fully understand, that I hardly feel 
called upon to dwell on this advantageous 
feature of the tax. 

Every merchant or seller of goods, 
wares, and commodities would become a 
tax collector for the Government, and re- 
sponsible to the Government for the last 
penny of his collections, or if he failed 
to make collections, responsible for the 
1 per cent. on his turnover. 

A second plan is that of the complete 
turnover tax, adding services to the 
goods, wares, and commodities which are 
contemplated in Senator Smoot’s bill, and 
which would probably double the income 
contemplated under this bill, figured at 
$1,250,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 

The third tax discussed is a tax paid 
only on retail sales to the ultimate con- 
sumer. This would result, if levied at 
214 per cent. to 3 per cent., in the same 
return in amount that would be secured 
under the Smoot bill, but would be found 
more difficult of administration, owing 
to the many and grave questions which 
would arise as to who the ultimate con- 
sumer was, and to the possibility of 
avoiding the tax in its entirety by the 
exercising of the taxpayer’s imagination, 
as it is now being exercised under the 
income taxes. 

Unemployment is rampant in the 
United States. In spite of many indica- 
tions that business would like to return 
to its normal volume, and of a disposi- 
tion of optimism which should help in 
that development, I fear that the return 
to “normalcy” will be a long road, re- 
plete with obstacles. Buying by the pub- 
lic can only increase as unemployment 
decreases. Unemployment can only de- 
crease as capital can be found by busi- 
ness interests to help them resume their 
normal output. 

There is no evidence now of the latter 
development. In former periods of re- 
duced production and unemployment, 
capital had become redundant and inter- 
est rates had fallen. The call-rate on 
money on May 26 was 8 per cent., prac- 
tically as high as it was when business 
was booming and output was up to the 
limit of production. Securities which are 
thoroughly protected and the income of 
which seems assured are being sold on a 
basis of from 8 per cent. to 8% per cent. 

Where is there any evidence that busi- 
ness can find relief in securing the neces- 
sary capital for normal production? I 
leave it to the financial geniuses direct- 


ing the affairs of the dominant party in 
Washington to work out the problem. I 
have no answer other than to urge the 
necessity of devising a programme of 
taxation which shall release capital from 
the burdens put upon it, which shall per- 
mit accumulation by capitalists of funds 
to be invested or lent by them in business 
enterprises, and, above all, of stopping 
the incessant and constantly increasing 
demands for the tax-exempt security, the 
volume of which, it is estimated by 
Treasury officials, has increased by 100 
per cent. during the last six years, and 
which will continue to increase as long 
as the word “surtax” remains as a sword 
of Damocles over the heads of the in- 
vesting public. 
JULES 8. BACHE 


Correspondence 


‘The Function of the 
Church’”’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Will you allow me to express my 
thanks for your article in the issue of 
May 14, “The Function of the Church.” 
You have in this article expressed ex- 
actly the true function of the Church, 
and its purpose and work in the world. 
Unfortunately it would seem that few 
people understand this point of view. 

I have been waiting and hoping to see 
some such statement concerning the 
Church in our Church papers, but it re- 
mains for a Review which is primarily 
secular to defend the Church. I am 
grateful for your attempt to correct the 
New Republic. 

C. R. STETSON 

St. Mark’s Church, 

Washington, D. C., May 17 


‘Fyrom Marshall to White’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Anticipating no comment on my letter 
“Marshall to White,” published in your 
issue May 28, I was pleasantly surprised 
to get a note of commendation from Dr. 
Wm. §S. Sullivan, of the Church of All 
Souls; a letter embodying such wise 
observations that I think you will care 
to publish the sentences from it that I 
send you with this. 


I feel very deeply that such quiet yet pointed 
expressions of American citizens and patriots 
on the dangers of transgressing the plain 
words of the Constitution, even by our highest 
Court, are needed, and vitally needed. After 
all, as Lincoln said once, the Constitution is 
ours, and ours is the keeping of it. These 
delicate matters call for prudence, of course, 
in our public words; but I must say I am 
sometimes disheartened at the evasions of the 
Constitution now and then observed in the 
foremost of our judges. Justice Holmes has 
used expressions that are simply appalling to 
me. In point of fact, the abominable philoso- 


phy of pragmatism has got into law, a 
into French jurists, and now is appearing in 
ours. To pragmatism there is no absolute, no- 

finality; all things are in flux. Hence, such 
Frenchmen as Duguit and such dilettanti radia 
cals as Laski, who, thank heaven, has lefty 
Hanvanas where he did his full share in cor-§ 
rupting young Americans, are removing frome 
law the idea of fixed principle. The jurist, 

they say, is not to be a slave to any code or 
constitution, and should base his decisions” 
secondarily on the law, but primarily on his- 

own conception of social needs. This mon- 
strous falsehood would, of course, destroy a 
judiciary and make it a legislature. It is alla 
part of that loss of the sense of principle 
which has bedeviled half the philosophy of 
our time. It is going back to the idea of 
Robespierre, who said, ‘I wish that the word 
‘jurisprudence’ might disappear from our po- 
litical language.” 

The Constitution is not the President’s nor 
the Great Court’s but ours. It is the breath 
of our life, our one treasure, and sole safe- 
guard. We therefore should make it plain 
that we understand it and love it, and will 
allow absolutely nobody to wreck it. Feeling 
so, I rejoice at your letter. It has done me 
a lot of good. 


Dr. Sullivan’s reference to pragmatism 
reminds me of ‘a Boston incident of per- 
haps a dozen years ago in which Dr. 
Slicer, Dr. Sullivan’s immediate pre- 
decessor in All Souls’, was an actor; an 
incident which he himself related to me. 
An International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, with representatives from 
France, England, and Scotland, was held 
in Boston, at whose opening session 
three speakers addressed ‘the Congress: 
Dr. Slicer, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
and. Booker T. Washington. In the 
course of his opening address, Dr. Slicer 
referred to pragmatism as the yellow 
journalism of philosophy. Whether the 
audience generally, or even the presiding 
officer, who as a Harvard man no doubt 
was a friend of Professor William James, 
thought well of the characterization, he 
was not sure of; but Dr. Hale told him 
he agreed with him wholly. Obviously, 
Dr. Hale, Dr. Slicer, and Dr. Sullivan 
agreed: but Dr. Sullivan gives his de- 
nunciation possibly greater emphasis 
than Dr. Slicer and Dr. Hale gave theirs. 


GEORGE R. BISHOP 
New York, May 31 


Railroad Wages 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


The discrepancy pointed out by X, in 
your issue of April 27, between certain 
Government figures used by me, and cer- 
tain other Government figures, on the 
relative wages of railway conductors and 
enginemen, is real, but may possibly be 
accounted for by a difference of dates. 
The figures quoted by me appear in a table 
on page 74 of the Monthly Labor Review 
for February. Government figures, it 
must be said, do occasionally reveal just 
such discrepancies. 

W. J. GHENT 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 2 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Back To MetHuseLAH., A Metabiological 
Pentateuch, by Bernard Shaw. 
Brentano’s, 


Sly: Comes there any more of it? 

Page: My lord, ’tis but begun. 

Sly: ’Tis a very excellent piece of 
work . . . would ’twere done! 


THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, AND 
OrHER Essays AND AppressEs, His- 
TORICAL AND LitTERARY, by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Scribner. 


Tue HicH Cost or Strikes, by Marshall 
Olds. Putnam. 

Showing how the consumer pays 
and pays and pays. 

Four Pirerims, by William Boulting. 
Dutton. 

The recital of the adventures of 
four old voyagers and travelers. 
The walnuts and port for a literary 
menu. 


OLONIUS and Christopher Sly were 
the men in Shakespeare who com- 
plained of a dramatic work that it was 
long. I do not wish to put myself with 
them in any observations about Bernard 
Shaw’s “Back to Methuselah” (Bren- 
tano’s). Moreover, Mr. Shaw himself 
says (on pages 100-101 of his preface) 
that “My sands are running out; the ex- 
uberance of 1901 has aged into the gar- 
rulity of 1920. . . . I am doing the best 
I can at my age. My powers are waning; 
but so much the better for those who 
found me unbearably brilliant when I 
was in my prime.” Now, ‘Back to 
Methuselah” is in five parts, and I do 
not know how many acts. It begins with 
Adam and Eve and the Snake in the 
Garden of Eden, B. C. 4004 (Mr. Shaw 
accepts Archbishop Usher’s chronology!) 
advances to “The Gospel of the Brothers 
Barnabas” at the present day, goes on 
to an event in A.D. 2170 (this takes place 
in the office of “The President of the 
British Islands’) then to Ireland and 
some other place in the year 3000 of this 
era, and finally ends in a sort of ancient 
Grecian landscape, A.D. 31, 920. In the 
final scene, Adam and Eve, and even 
their predecessor, Lilith, appear once 
again. The scornful and very gifted folk 
who find wisdom of great price in all of 
Mr. Shaw’s writings should learn a tre- 
mendous lot from this book. Humbler in 
spirit and feebler in intellect, I can 
merely confess I hope to get a good deal 
of fun out of it. 


The old steward in “The Moonstone” 
(Gabriel Betteridge was his name, 
I think) knew one book—‘‘Robinson 
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Crusoe”—and found some appropriate 
quotation in it for every occasion. It 
might be thought that I am falling into 
a similar habit with “Huckleberry Finn,” 
since I quoted Old Finn last week in con- 
nection with Don Marquis’s new book, 
and now I am going again to point out a 
current parallel to that naive personage. 
This time it is from real life, not fiction. 
Some member of the delightful Bergdoll 
family is quoted as saying that if the 
Government does not cease its “persecu- 
tion,” they will “leave the country for 
good and all.” What did Huckleberry’s 
father say? “Whenever his liquor begun 
to work he most always went for the 
govment. This time he says: ’Call this 
a govment! . . A man can’t get his 
rights in a govment like this. Sometimes 
I’ve a mighty notion to just leave the 
country for good and all. Yes, and I told 
’em so; I told old Thatcher so to his face. 
Lots of ’em heard me, and can tell what 
I said. Says I, for two cents I’d leave the 
blamed country and never come a-near it 
agin. Them’s the very words.” 


Miss Amy Lowell’s new book, “Leg- 
ends” (Houghton Mifflin), contains ex- 
ercises in free verse, stories in poly- 
phonic prose (at least, they are marred 
in their narration by some eccentricity) 
and one or two poems in more or less 
usual form. A ballad like “‘The Ring and 
the Castle’ proves, if any proof were 
needed, that the author is a genuine poet. 
For the most part, the free-verse essays 
inspire a sense of pity at the sight of a 
talented writer, with great imagination 
and sense of color, breaking herself on 
the wheel of a literary theory. The Per- 
uvian essay, “Memorandum Confided by 
a Yucca to a Passion Vine,” is a fair ex- 
ample. It is as if Miss Lowell brought 
handful after handful of bits of colored 
glass, uncut jewels, glittering stuff of 
every kind, threw it on the ground in a 
heap, and declared that she had built a 
palace. The material is there, and it is 
gorgeous material. More gorgeous, one 
suspects, because the artist hopes to 
dazzle you with its brilliance, and make 
you forget that it is still formless. It 
seems as if one could detect an uneasiness 
in the work—a realization that the free 
verse game is up. The attempt to found 
a school has been made, it has bound its 
devotees in iron chains and hampered 
their development, and now they know 
that the play is played out. 


The essay from which Senator Lodge’s 
book takes its title, “The Senate of the 
United States” (Scribner), was first pub- 
lished in 1914. It has been a little en- 
larged, with reference to recent events, 
since its first publication. Other items 
in the book include the address at the 
opening of the Widener Library, an 
essay on the classics, and one on 
“Familiar Quotations,” the memorial 


address upon Theodore Roosevelt, the 
speech at the Harvard Commencement in 
1919, and that at Plymouth, December 
2124920, 


High prices in food, in clothing, in 
rents, the high cost to labor itself as a 
result of strikes, are discussed by Mar- 
shall Olds in his “The High Cost of 
Strikes” (Putnam). He does not con- 
demn labor unions, nor deny to labor the 
right of fighting for its legitimate ad- 
vantages. He considers the strike epi- 
demic which followed the war, and 
analyzes the cost to the whole country of 
the theories of the professional labor 
leader. 


In the making of books, publishing 
books, writing about books in order to 
sell them, and writing about books in 
order—with a fine detachment—to in- 
form other people about them, a small 
world of people are engaged. When news- 
paper men, and publicity agents, and ad- 
vertising men, and advance theatrical 
agents and a few others are added, the 
world becomes a curious one. Nobody 
looks at it with more humor and sym- 
pathy than Christopher Morley. His 
“Tales from a Rolltop Desk’ (Double- 
day) is bounded on the north by a news- 
paper office, on the east by a publisher, 
on the south by an author’s desk and 
typewriter, and on the west by a good 
restaurant. And on the nor’ nor’ east, 
half east, by the domestic ice-box at mid- 
night. The stories in his new book are 
reflections of a personality which looks 
upon the world with amusement, with a 
lively interest as modern as the latest 
edition of to-night’s evening paper, with 
a kindliness which never lapses for an 
instant. 


In “Aerial Observation” (Harper) 
Major Harold E. Porter (the novelist 
“‘Holworthy Hall’) dips into the history 
of his subject, discusses the training of 
the airplane observer, and the branches 
of his work, speaks of the army corps 
pilot, and of observation from a balloon. 
The book is illustrated with half-tones 
and diagrams. 


Here is a good book to read. Hiuen- 
Tsiang went on a perilous journey to 
India in 627 A.D. Saewulf, an English- 
man, made a pilgrimage to Palestine in 
1102. Ibn Batuta, the ‘“‘greatest of 
Moslem travelers,” in the early four- 
teenth century, voyaged about Arabia, 
Persia, India, and Malaysia. And Ludo- 
vico Varthema of Bologna went to the 
farthest East Indies, beginning about 
1502. He saw a unicorn (or an unicorn) 
in Mecca. William Boulting’s ‘Four Pil- 
grims” (Dutton) is the book in which 
these voyages have been gathered and — 
described. 
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Drama 


Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘Creative 
Evolution’’ 


Back to MrtHusELAH. By George Bernard 
Shaw. New York: Brentano’s. 
R. SHAW began his literary career 
as a Socialist. He wanted a new 
society. In middle life it occurred to him 
that a new society must rest on a new 
human nature. But where shall we seek 
this new human nature? If you want 
new shoes, you go to the maker of shoes. 
If you want a new human nature, you 
must go to its maker. Now since Mr. 
Shaw was a post-Darwinian, though not 
in every point a pro-Darwinian, the 
maker of human nature for him was 
evolution. But evolution had _ plainly 
bungled its job. In the years 1914-1920 
it had finally brought things to a pass 
when the ruin of the world seemed im- 
minent to Mr. Shaw and not very remote 
or impossible to anybody else. This oc- 
curred because evolution had been left 
to nature. The thing to be done was to 
take evolution out of the hands of na- 
ture and commit it to the hands of man. 
In politics, art, religion, science, man had 
already taken a hand in evolution, but 
this was in its secondary, sociological 
phase; Mr. Shaw wanted man to take 
hold of evolution in its biological phase. 
He wanted an instructed, a humanly 
guided, evolution, on the biological plane. 
That final cause which was the main oc- 
cupation of the primal cause in the 
ancient theological system was asso- 
ciated by Mr. Shaw with that organic 
flux or process which is the chief con- 
cern of the later biological system. He 
adopts the phrase ‘Creative Evolution,” 
which expresses the combination by bor- 
rowing an adjective from the old dispen- 
sation and a noun substantive from the 
new. There are two forms in which Mr. 
Shaw has suggested that man should in- 
tervene in the biological process. One of 
these forms was indicated in 1906 in 
“Man and Superman’; its name is 
eugenics. A second is set forth to-day in 
“Back to Methuselah’; its name is 
longevity. We are now prepared to put 
Mr. Shaw’s idea into concise and con- 
crete form; he wants to save a race on 
the brink of extinction by getting all of 
them or part of them to live three hun- 
dred years apiece. The five plays which, 
with the aid of the inevitable preface, 
expound this suggestion may be tabu- 
lated thus: 
I. “In the Beginning” (Garden of 
Eden) : Adam and Eve invent mortality. 
II. “Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas” 
(present England): The brothers Barna- 
bas discoyer the tercentenary theory, and 
expound it to the British public, typified 
and vilified in two caricatures of Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith. 


III. “The Thing Happens” (England 
2170 A.D.) : Two tercentenarians appear 
and disclose their peculiarity. 

IV. “The Tragedy of an Elderly 
Gentleman” (Ireland, 3000 A.D.): Ter- 
centenarians control the British Isles. 

V. “As Far as Thought can Reach” 
(possibly Greece, 31,920 A.D.): The 
tercentenarians govern the world. 

The reader now puts two questions: 
how will Mr. Shaw get his three hundred 
years, and how, when got, will the three 
hundred years save humanity? They are 
to be got by willing. But how? It would 
seem as if this matter of life and death 
were the capital instance in all history of 
the biological inefficacy of the human 
will. Speaking broadly and loosely, one 
might say that all men everywhere have 
desired to live always, and if this inten- 
sity and unity of willing has never pre- 
vented nor materially postponed their 
dying, what new mode of will is Mr. 
Shaw prepared to offer in its place? On 
this point the copious Mr. Shaw is slow 
of speech. He is frank enough to let us 
into the curious fact that this new 
longevity comes as a surprise and acci- 
dent to its beneficiaries or victims, is im- 
posed, in fact, on their regretful ac- 
quiescence. Mr. Shaw, aware that natural 
selection has no houseroom for purposes, 
falls off from Darwin, and falls back 
upon Lamarck. Lamarck—at least Mr. 
Shaw’s Lamarck—averred that creatures 
acquired eyes by wanting them and seek- 
ing them, that giraffes wrung long necks 
from unwilling nature by dint of their 
incorrigible appetite for tree-tops. The 
giraffe by taking thought can add a cubit 
to its stature, but neither the Sermon 
on the Mount nor “The Origin of 
Species” concedes that privilege to men. 

But, granting that the three hundred 
years are obtainable, how are they to re- 
deem us? At present, says Mr. Shaw, we 
die at sixty or seventy, immature. Sup- 
pose in an inter-planetary voyage you 
came upon a world of infants going down 
to ruin because the infants, dying off to 
a child between the ages of six and 
twelve, never matured the brains for the 
pilotage of their world. You would seek 
forthwith some means of lengthening 
their lives. “Very good,” says Mr. Shaw, 
“that is your world, and that is my 
remedy.” One might retort that in our 
world the reformer is one of the infants, 
and where shall he find the brains to find 
the maturity that shall find the brains 
wherewith to save the race? There is a 
circuit and a paradox here that might dis- 
courage a less valiant reasoner. Poor 
man himself, according to’Mr. Shaw, is 
nature’s botchwork. Shall he serve as 
nature’s tutor in proficiency? 


But we may push our questioning still 
further. Man is now physically ripe at, 
let us say, twenty; at seventy, if we may 
trust Mr. Shaw, he is intellectually im- 
mature, Plainly, then, the mind may lag 


fifty years behind the body. If fifty 
years, why not three hundred? Plainly, 
again, to will a term for life will be use- 
less, unless we can will a date for intel- 
lectual maturity. But if we can will such 


a date, why not will now that man shall — 


be mature at twenty without lengthening 
his term of life? 


far more carefully than a man who ex- 
pected death at seventy. Yes, under three 
suppositions. First, that the wife and 
the vocation are lifelong. Second, that 
the sense of time (the only thing that 
bears on human motive) enlarges at the 
rate of time itself. But it is perfectly 
conceivable that the three hundred years 
might shrink to seventy years in imag- 
ination shortly after the seventy had ex- 
panded to three hundred in fact. Multiply 
the length by three, and we might meas- 
ure by the yardstick, not the foot-rule. 
Third, if the chooser of the wife or the 
calling was provident by disposition. 
Thrift is a matter of temper, not of 
bulks. The boy who wastes an hour will 
waste a day; the man who squanders a 
dollar will squander a fortune; the gen- 
eral who throws away a squad will throw 
away a corps. George Eliot in a poem 
has expressed the precise opposite to Mr. 
Shaw’s view in the suggestion that the 
curtailment of life, by giving to moments 
the significance of days, would make men 
infinitely solicitous of moments. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Shaw’s prescription of lon- 
gevity seems rather superficial. Brains 
and character alone can finally solve the 
problems springing from defects of 
brains and character. Time is good only 
as a means to more efficient goods. The 
price of time, moreover, is an almost un- 
heard-of concentration of moral energy. 
Why not concentrate this energy di- 
rectly on those spiritual gains to which 
time is nothing more than precursor and 
auxiliary? 

Mr. Shaw is a teacher in his preface; 
he is a teacher likewise in his play. But 
the superiority as teacher of the essayist 
to the dramatist is vividly brought out 
in the contrast between the multum in 
parvo of the hundred-page preface and 
the parvum in multo of the three-hun- 
dred-page drama. I speak now, not of 
art, but of instruction; Mr. Shaw the 
artist will save lines in the very same 
play in which Mr. Shaw the expositor is 
squandering pages. Drama expounds so 
meagrely and slowly; it resembles those 
dilatory and tantalizing servants in 
Shakespeare who, charged with a 
weighty message, protract its delivery 
by quips and capers. In Mr, Shaw’s play- 
house the quips and capers are naturally 
good. 


None of these five pieces is a drama in 
the sense of arriving at a result through 
interactions. Action is for the dumb. 
Who would act in a world where talk is 


a 


Mr. Shaw declares, — 
again, that a man who lived three cen- — 
turies would choose a wife or a vocation ~ 
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so exciting. Four of the plays belong to 
settings remote from our time and place 
and there is gain as well as loss in this 
removal. Mr. Shaw’s nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries seem rather legend- 
ary to the average inhabitant of those 
periods, and the author is_ rather 
fortunate in the transference of his 
stage and players to settings where com- 
parison of his impressions with our own 
is unachievable. The manners of the 
fortieth century B.C. or of the three 
hundred and second century A.D. are 
fields for speculation, and Mr. Shaw’s 
speculations are as seasonable and pal- 
atable as anybody’s. Give people thirty 
thousand years in which to practice, and 
they may come to act like the people in 
Mr. Shaw. 

The first and last dramas of the series 
excite a rather special interest; they de- 
pict the beginnings and the ends. Mr. 
Shaw’s book has a curious resemblance 
to the Bible in the fact that it starts with 
the Garden of Eden and concludes with 
the millennium; only its Eden is not en- 
tirely Mosaic nor its Apocalypse con- 
vincingly Johannine. (I may remark in 
parenthesis that Mr. Shaw in the main 
thinks highly of the Bible; its little in- 
firmity is lying.) The Garden of Eden 
scene is curiously original; nobody but 
Mr. Shaw could have conceived or writ- 
ten it—Shakespeare hardly more than 
Phillips Oppenheim. His Adam and Eve 
have a mental agility which warrants 
them in claiming Mr. Shaw as a descend- 
ant. They are as logical as Milton’s 
Adam and Eve, but they are much more 
nimble and far less punctilious and 
grandiose. They are at once very, very 
innocent and very, very sharp—a com- 
bination which has its pungency, and in 
ten minutes, without laying off their 
pleasing animality, they get through an 
amount of intellectual accomplishment 
which their race has scarcely matched in 
forty centuries. With some promptings 
from the serpent, who is subtle enough to 
adulate their subtlety, they invent birth, 
death, marriage, one forgets what. 


Equal in interest, though far inferior 
as literature, is the final play, ““As Far 
as Thought can Reach,” in which hu- 
manity is revealed in the exaltation to 
which it has been raised by thirty thou- 
sand years of addiction to longevity. 
Does the state constitute an advertise- 
ment of Mr. Shaw’s specific? Nothing of 
the sort. The new world is a combination 
of debating school, art class, nursery, 
and sanatorium, and the he-ancient and 
she-ancient in whom its perfections are 
supposed to congregate prove that even 
after thirty centuries perfection may be 
formidable. Their persons are as dreary 
as their names, and they are excusable 
perhaps for wanting to divest them- 
selves of the body, an inconvenience 
fastened on their hands or rather minds 
by the childishness of their progenitors. 


I have had much to say against this 
book, yet I should be unjust to Mr. Shaw 
and the reader alike if I withheld my im- 


‘pression that the author of this work, re- 


markable after all abatements, is a sin- 
cere, unselfish, elevated man. An admir- 
able, an almost unrivaled, scorn of the 
sensual, the mechanical, the trivial, and 
the hypocritical animates the volume, and 
its basic temper and propelling motive, 
as the author fearlessly confesses, are 
religious. Do you call him a juggler and 
harlequin? He is the jongleur of Notre- 
Dame. Do you call him frivolous? He is 
the most serious of men; he has turned 
the theatre into a lyceum and humor 
into gospel. It is not for nothing that he 
prefers Bunyan to Shakespeare; Mr. 
Shaw was born like Bunyan and Bun- 
yan’s hero in a City of Destruction, and 
he urges men to flee from that city. He 
is to the contemporary world what John 
Knox was to Mary Stuart. His asceticism 
is notorious; he would rid us finally of 
the body. His very longevity might al- 
most be described as immortality in 
pellets. The trouble with Mr. Shaw is 
that, possessing a temper of this kind, 
he was born into a scientific age, and ab- 
sorbed with unexampled gusto all its ne- 
gations. Mr. Shaw’s attitudes toward re- 
ligion and science are curiously similar; 
he finds in each a core of inestimable 
worth encumbered in each by an abhor- 
rent overgrowth of quackeries and su- 
perstitions. The double allegiance has 
been hard upon Mr. Shaw. It is not easy 
to decide which is the more barren, a re- 
ligion which science has purged of all its 
irrationalities or a science which religion 
has stripped of all its impieties. Mr. Shaw 
is obliged to reduce his Deity to a Life- 
Force, devotion to which for ordinary 
humanity is only a little less difficult 
than devotion to the binomial theorem or 
the square of the hypothenuse. When he 
wants fields for human action in its re- 
lation to this divinity, he is compelled 
to seek them in biology. In the old days 
the flesh and the devil were leagued 
against religion; it is one of the enliven- 
ing paradoxes in Mr. Shaw’s position 
that he has to rid himself of the devil by 
means of the flesh. He might retort that 
when early Christianity put its God into 
a woman’s womb it was anticipating and 
exceeding all that he could do in the ad- 
aptation of a biological expedient to a 
supersensual necessity. But Christianity, 
whatever else may be said of it, was wise 
in the adjustment of its means to human 
nature; the same can not be said of the 
expedients of Mr. Shaw. There could be 
no more curious or interesting proof of 
the vitality of religion than its resurg- 
ence in a man of Mr. Shaw’s temper in 
Mr. Shaw’s century, and there could be 
no more searching or painful proof of 
the difficulties of its position than its re- 
sort for support to eugenics and 


longevity. O. W. FIRKINS 


The Slave Mart 


An Historical Play in Two Acts 
by Alexander Kuprin 


[The following bitter satire on the efforts of 
the Soviet régime in Russia to enter into trade 
relations with the “capitalistic” countries of the 
world and, particularly, to induce the capitalists 
of the world to take up concessions in Russia, 
was occasioned by the signing of the Krasin- 
Horne trade agreement between Great Britain 
and Soviet Russia. It appeared originally in 
the Paris Russian daily newspaper, Obshcheye 
Dyelo, and is here translated into English by 
Leo Pasvolsky.] 


ACT ONE. 


The slave market of Alexandria, first 
century B. C. 


Silius (the Slave Dealer). Shake the 
tambourine, slave! Noble Senators, 
high-born warriors, wise philosophers, 
kind merchants, famous artists, and 
worthy citizens of Alexandria! Behold, 
before you is the beautiful slave, Laissa, 
the pride of her native island of Cyprus. 
Look well at the lines of her body and 
the contours of her face! With what 
grace does she bear her chains, which 
seem but ornaments upon her. Turn 
round a little, O thou who rivalest her 
born of the foam! A little more! A 
little more! (Astde: Show her the whip, 
Eumenius.) Behold, what grace there 
is in her every motion, every pose! And 
only three thousand talents! Only three 
thousand talents, honorable Sirs! 

The First Voice (in the crowd of 
would-be purchasers). Kind gods! But 
this is Silius, old Silius from Rhodes. 
When has he had time to change into 
a slave dealer? Heigh-ho there, you 
miserable cross between a_ weeping 
crocodile and a laughing hyena! 

Silius. Ah, I recognize your sharp 
tongue, O Marcus Publius. May the 
goddess of love be as kind to you as 
ever! You, who are acclaimed by all as 
the arbiter elegantiarum, will you not 
say that this maiden is a- marvelous 
pearl even in a whole casket of chosen 
jewels? Buy her, O noble Marcus 
Publius! Only three thousand talents! 
When you come to know all her virtues, 
you will say that old Silius made you a 
truly royal gift. ‘ 

Marcus Publius (whispering to his 
neighbor). Isn’t it too bad, Leonidas, 
that I gambled all my money away yes- 
terday and that not a single money- 
lender in Alexandria will trust me any 
more? This woman is perfect. 

Silius. Yes, yes. Admire her, admire 
her, all you who worship at»ethe shrine 
of the beautiful! Here is the gold of 
her hair. Here, behold, is the perfect 
loveliness of her white leg. Here—turn 
your head to the left, Laissa—here is 
her matchless profile, that is as mar- 
velous as the profile of Pallas-Athene on 
the famous cameo of Alexander. But 
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what will you say when you shall see 
her back? (Aside: Take off her mantle, 
Eumenius.) What nobility, what purity 
of line! (Aside: What? Is she ob- 
stinate? Show her the whip, Eumenius.) 
Gladden your sight, O citizens of Alex- 
andria! I will exact no pay for this 
gladsome spectacle. 


The Second Voice. I swear by the 
shades of Hades her back’ is cut as with 
a scourge! 

Silius (quickly throwing the mantle 
over Laissa’s shoulders). Swine! Son ofa 
blind camel! Driver of mules! Marks 
that were left during sleep by the seams 
of her covering you take for the cuts of 
a whip! The body of my Laissa is more 
delicate than fresh butter, you long-eared 
critic! Buy her, buy her, honorable 
Sirs! Only three thousand talents! 

The Third Voice (softly). We must 
buy this woman. She is perfect. 

The Fourth Voice (softly). But how 
about the money? 

The Third. Let us get together. You 
and I, and we can ask Sylvius and lame 
Philip. If we put her into circulation 
among the golden youth of Rome we 
can get back our investment in less than 
a year, 

The Fourth. Fine, but let us wait. 
Sh-sh. He speaks again. 

Silius. I could have spent a whole day 
extolling the beauties of this maiden, 
but I hope that you all have eyes of your 
own. The truth speaks for itself. Be- 
sides, beauty is but an external virtue 
granted to my Laissa by a chance favor 
of the gods. As for her other virtues, 
I can not even begin to enumerate them. 
Laissa sings like a nightingale, plays on 
the flute and the harp, dances Greek, 
Egyptian, and Syrian dances, arranges 
flowers and garlands for love and feast, 
speaks three languages, and has a knowl- 
edge of philosophy and history. She can 
embroider with gold, weave carpets, do 
massage. . 

The Fifth Verve. Enough. But what 
kind of character does she have? 
The First Voice. (Softly). 

this red-headed, lanky fellow? 

The Second. He seems to be the real 
buyer. His name is Valerius. He comes 
of a patrician family, but has long since 
sunk into the mire of questionable trade. 
He appears to have made most of his 
wealth during the wars of divine Julius, 
though they say that he came up during 
battles only in time to share in the 
booty. They. also say that he is im- 
mensely wealthy. 

The First. Listen! 

Silius. Think of the gentleness of a 
doe and the docility of a lamb, add them 
together, and you will have Laissa’s 
character. She is modest, unpretentious, 
obedient, and so unexacting that she can 
live by love alone. Look, Valerius, she 
already blushes. Raise your eyes, 
Laissa! See how she looks at you, O 
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handsome Valerius, see how she looks! 

Valerius. But does she not have any 
defect, however slight? 
have fits of caprice or of temper? 

Silius. O noble Sir, what woman does 
not have slight caprices? But do they 
not constitute a part of her charm? And 
if it should happen that you have dif- 
ficulty with her, just call me or my 
Eumenius. She regards each one of us 
as if he were her parent, and she fol- 
lows our admonitions with Oe else 
not true, Eumenius? 

Eumenius. Oh, yes. 

Valerius. I do not think that I shall 
need your help. Still, you might give me 
your whip, Eumenius. In my quarries 
I manage hundreds of hostile slaves. 
Here, catch it! (He throws money on 
the ground. Silius and Eumenius rush 
at the coins and begin to fight over 


them.) Follow me, slave! (He cracks 
the whip.) 
Laissa. O Sir! Have pity, Sir! I 


was born free of free parents. These 
scoundrels deceived me and forced the 
chains upon me. Have mercy, kind Sir! 


Does she not. 


- 
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Valerius. (Strikes her). Follow me! 
Marcus Publius. Why am I so poor that — 
I can not buy her? Unfortunate woman! 
(Covers his face with his toga.) 


ACT TWO. ; 


The world market in the twentieth cen- — 
tury AD. : 
(Statesmen, diplomats, mobs.) : 
Lenin. Beat the drum, Krasin! © 
Trotsky, bring your Chinese troops — 


closer! Unrespected Governments and 
semi-respectable diplomats! We offer 
for sale, as a whole or in parts, to one 
person or to a group, a marvelously rich 
country, called Russia. Her natural 
wealth consists of the following: four 
hundred million acres of timber lands; 
ten million acres of black-soil land; bil- 
lions of tons of coal; enormous deposits 
of iron and-copper ore; mountains of 
magnetic ore; gold, silver, tungsten, lead, 
graphite, chemicals, and many other 
surprises which you will find yourselves. — 
Beat the drum, Krasin! 

(The rest of this act is exactly like 
Act One.) 


Book Reviews 


In Honor of Keats 


THe JouN Keats Memortat VotumeE. Issued 
by Keats House Committee. New York: 
John Lane Company. 

ESCRIBING the dedication of the 
Keats House in Rome, in 1909, Mr. 
Arthur Severn, youngest son of the man 
in whose arms the poet breathed his last, 
says, “When sitting in that little room 
with the King [of Italy] and his Gen- 
erals, and the crowd of the Poet’s ad- 
mirers, many of them being unable to 
get into the room, one’s thoughts went 
back to the dying Poet in his small bed- 
room, looking down over the ‘Trinita del 

Monte’ steps, next to the one where we 

were all assembled, and out of which 

Keats emptied the dishes of the badly 

cooked dinner, one by one, on the steps 

below.” 

Some such contrast as this asserts it- 
self as one turns over the handsome 
pages of the Keats Memorial Volume. 
Many, millions in fact, of the poet’s ad- 
mirers can not get in, but, as it is, the 
crush is considerable. A scene of great 
bustle, indeed; poems are popping on 
every hand: Marie Corelli, John Drink- 
water, Thomas Hardy, Alfred Noyes, 
Amy Lowell, Henry Van Dyke. Mr. Rob- 
ert Underwood Johnson can not do with 
less than two poems, nor Edith M. 
Thomas, and Professor G. M. Whicher 
has three, and so has Clinton Scollard— 
place aux Américains! they in this crowd 
are not counted among the ‘foreigners’ 
at any rate. But the foreigners are 
there—a voweled undersong of Spanish, 
Italian, French, a clashing of cymbals 


from the neighborhood of Czecho- 
slovakia, lilting Swedish, staccato Danish 
—and “Eastern” contributors, too, writ- 
ing in square soldierly devanagari (such 
for the large utterance of the early 
gods) and in swirling, dancing Arabic. 

Lord Dunsany dashes up at the last 
moment on a reeking horse, too late for 
the printer; very well, reproduce his 
verses in the broad strokes of his own 
swashbuckling hand. Mr. Austin Dob- 
son calls to say that the verses which 
he has submitted were not quite—well, 
not quite. Might he have them back for 
a further taste of that eighteenth cen- 
tury file of his? Reluctantly, but yes. 
Page M. Loti! No, Monsieur Loti is 
not ill, he is merely resting and not to be 
disturbed. Yeats drops in to say that of 
course he can’t write about Keats but he 
approves of the whole idea. Very.’ So 
does Maeterlinck. The Poet Laureate 
does not dabble in occasional verse, but 
he has a little thing from the Greek 
which may do, Charming. 

So much for the poets, though the roll 
of them is by no means made up. Mean- 
while, Professor de Sélincourt has con- 
sented to give his Warton lecture on 
Keats, Miss Amy Lowell will let you have © 
your first look at the lost letter to Wood- — 
house. Alice Meynell will present you to — 
the dear old Cowden Clarkes (think of — 
having been the man who read Chap- — 
man’s Homer to Keats, who saw the “‘de- | 
lighted stare” of the poet; and who got 
the sonnet next morning!) Sir Sidney 
Colvin will pore with you over the 
manuscript of the “Ode to the Night- 
ingale” (yes, the is what he wrote though 
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it came out a in the print). And there is 
Bernard Shaw telling us that Keats was 
a real jolly sort of fellow, with the whole 
of Karl Marx and Samuel Butler implicit 
in him, and would if he had lived have 
grown into ‘a very full-blooded modern 
revolutionist,”’ so he would. 


Viscount Bryce on 
Democracy 


Mopern Democracies. By James Bryce (Vis- 
count Bryce). Two volumes. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

HIS magnificent contribution to the 
_& world’s treasury of political science 
marks the fitting climax of a great liter- 
ary career. At the age of eighty-two, 
after a life of unceasing endeavor to col- 
lect and interpret the facts of social his- 
tory, Lord Bryce presents the ripe fruit 
of his long research. 

The author’s right to speak upon his 
great subject is manifold. When he sat 
in the British House of Commons, James 
Bryce used to be spoken of—with at 
least arguable justice—as the most 
widely learned man in that assembly. 
But our age has become a little suspicious 
of learned men when they offer judg- 
ments upon a problem of state, and— 
without endorsing the prevalent con- 
tempt for ‘‘mere erudition” —we may con- 
cede that in matters of government the 
views of the merely erudite often need 
tempering by actual administrative ex- 
perience. There is a story that Mr. 
Bryce once began a speech in Parliament 
with the words “Sir, I shall instruct the 
House upon this subject,’’ and _ that, 
while no one doubted his power to im- 
part historical instruction, there were 
some who questioned whether his advice 
upon the business of the hour would 
prove on that account the more practic- 
ally workable. The tale is, no doubt, a 
myth, but it is at least ben trovato, and 
might be applied to many an academic 
legislator. Lord Bryce has advanced far 
since those days of his youth. To the 
gifts of the savant he has added the dis- 
cipline of the man of affairs. As Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, for example, he 
had a chance to make trial in Dublin of 
those theories about the cause and cure 
of Irish discontent which seem so con- 
vincing to the historian in his study, 
and we may conjecture that during those 
years he both learned and unlearned 
much. As British Ambassador to Wash- 
ington he could re-think the argument in 
some passages of his book about the 
United States, and he has far too flexible 
a mind to reproduce what he wrote long 
ago just as it then appeared. He has 
traveled, too, all over the world, scrutin- 
izing specimens of that curious growth, 
“Democracy,” as Charles Darwin scrutin- 
ized the forms of plant and animal life. 
Thus he writes about Canada and Austra- 
lia, about China and New Zealand, about 


Uruguay and Chile and the Argentine, as 
one who has not merely examined those 
public records which are so hard to de- 
cipher at a distance, but has pitched his 
investigator’s tent upon the spot, and 
corrects what he has read by what he 
sees. His book may thus be looked upon 
as the Odyssey of a political scientist, and 
perhaps it is not inapt to compare its 
writer to the “much-enduring Odysseus” 
himself, 

The man who drew 
His Corns ee course through wanderings not 

a few, 


And saw the cities and the counsel knew 
Of many men. 


Lord Bryce begins with “considera- 
tions applicable to democratic govern- 
ment in general.”’ In fifteen chapters he 
takes up the characteristic ideas and 
ideals of popular control, inquiring how 
this demand for  self-government—as 
contrasted alike with the Rule of the 
One and the Rule of the Few—historic- 
ally arose, and on what theoretic basis of 
human rights or values it must be sup- 
posed to rest. Such notions as “Liberty” 
and “Equality” are subjected to a careful 
analysis. The probable results of demo- 
cracy upon such interests as education 
and religion are closely investigated. We 
have an admirable study of the place of 
traditions, of public opinion, of party, of 
the press, as forces acting sometimes for 
good and sometimes for evil in a com- 
munity that has the form of govern- 
ment by popular vote, and the psycholo- 
gical insight which the author displays is 
in this part of his work specially notice- 
able. 

Passing from these somewhat abstract 
but very instructive discussions, Lord 
Bryce brings before us a series of illu- 
strative examples. A short section is 
devoted to Athens as the great republic 
of antiquity, and another to the repub- 
lics of Spanish America. We are warned 
against the danger—so fatal to the eigh- 
teenth century theorists—of forgetting 
those fundamental differences which 
mark off the Greek city-state from the 
modern country or world-empire, and 
thus becoming misled by identity of 
names without identity of conditions. 
The Spanish-American republics are 
cited as illustrating the folly of those 
who expect from the mere form of self- 
government those good results which in- 
volve also the moral and intellectual fit- 
ness of a people for civic responsibilities. 
Six cases of a democratic order are then 
selected for examination, France, Switz- 
erland, Canada, the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand. Each time 
Lord Bryce follows the same method. He 
begins with an historical record, present- 
ing to us in concise, vivid statement the 
origin and growth of popular institu- 
tions in the country he treats. He next 
describes the existing “frame of govern- 
ment,” distinguishing the local ma- 
chinery of districts, states, and provinces 


from the centralized authority of the 
people as a whole, and enabling his read- 
ers to picture the varied sorts of relation 
in which the democratic powers stand to 
one another in different communities. 
Thus we get in each instance a discussion 
of such matters as the respective influ- 
ence of different Chambers; the control 


. by President, Viceroy, or Premier; the 


separation of Legislature, Executive, and 
Judiciary; the Party System and its 
workings. The author has constantly in 
mind, too, that an account of forms must 
be supplemented by an account of actual 
practice, and that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to estimate such forces as na- 
tional temperament, the tone of public 
life, the strength with which public opin- 
ion—nominally supreme—really exerts 
itself, the degree and type of moral sen- 
sitiveness with which political corruption 
is publicly regarded. Mindful, again, of 
those two rival influences which just now 
count for so much—the assertiveness of 
Labor and the activity of the ‘Money 
Power” in politics—he has something to 
say in each section about such subjects as 
Syndicalism; about such agitations as 
that for the Initiative, the Referendum, 
and the Recall; about the intrigues of 
“Big Business’; about the charges, some 
of them true and some of them false, 
against the powerful corporation and the 
Trust. 


In short, this book continues for six 
other democracies that work of interpre- 
tation which was executed in ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth” for the United 
States alone. Lord Bryce recognizes that . 
a great American has done the same kind 
of service for England, and his dedica- 
tion is “to his friend and fellow-worker, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, . . . to whom Eng- 
lishmen are indebted for an admirably 
lucid and exact description of their gov- 
ernment in theory and practice.” It 
would be hard, indeed, to over-value such 
work, carried out with such learning and 
impartiality, at a time when there is sore 
need of a better understanding among the 
free peoples of one another’s problems 
and efforts. What we have before us 
here is just a comparative survey of de- 
mocracies, and it comes at a moment 
when democracy most requires the com- 
parative method both for its encourage- 
ment and for its warning. 


In the last section of the book Lord 
Bryce faces the daring enterprise of 
drawing inferences and a moral from the 
data which he has set forth. He asks 
what may. reasonably be expected of de- 
mocracy .in the days to come by those 
who possess such materials for judging, 
drawn from the days that are past. The 
old familiar questions are raised anew, 
questions about the strength and weak- 
ness of a democratic order for national 
defence, for preserving the continuity 
and stability of government, for repress- 
ing political corruption, for bringing the 
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best men to the front and keeping them 
there. But, though such questions are 
as old as Plato, the answers given are 
supported by facts from Lord Bryce’s 
immense storehouse of historical knowl- 
edge extending over periods ancient and 
modern, and they are closely related to 
the circumstances of our own time. The 
special values which have sometimes been 
conserved by monarchy, and still more by 
oligarchy, are-admitted and even insisted 
upon with perfect frankness. But those 
who make much of such points are forced 
to read an equally frank analysis of 
monarchic or oligarchic failures, and to 
observe some changed conditions which 
make their arguments from the past in- 
applicable. The general upshot of this 
part of the book is that in democracy, 
with all its faults, lies our surest guar- 
antee for the days that lie ahead. Per- 
haps what will startle most is our au- 
thor’s suggestion that popular institu- 
tions may possibly yet be replaced by 
some other political experiment! He 
does not, indeed, himself expect this, but 
he wonders whether the expectation of 
social thinkers to-day may not yet prove 
as far from the truth as the conjectures 
of men like Gibbon, Johnson, and Burke 
about the European future a hundred 
and fifty years ago. Thinkers of the 
highest sagacity stood then on the edge 
of stupendous changes, and had not even 
a glimpse of these in dimmest outline. 
Who are we, that we should pretend to 
a surer insight? One thing of which 
we may be certain about the Future is 
that it will always be different from the 
Past. 


The minute critic in each country ex- 
amined will, no doubt, be able to find 
inaccuracies here and there in Lord 
Bryce’s account. The section on Canada, 
for example, although in general very 
correct, is not altogether up to date. Our 
author says that the Canadian popula- 
tion has not yet reached nine millions, 
and that legislators in Ottawa are paid 
only 2,500 dollars each for their annual 
services. In the former case the figure 
is at least very doubtful, in the latter 
it is very much too low, as Canadian 
tax-payers are painfully aware. One 
may suspect that in dealing with the 
other countries Lord Bryce has not been 
able to guard against all such slips in 
detail, But to demand such perfection 
would be to ask too much of any writer 
who has essayed such a gigantic task, 
and on the features of real consequence 
this historian seems to have provided an 
encyclopedic book of reference that 
every student will find it indispensable 
to keep by his side. The opinions, too, 
that are hazarded will—like all such 
opinions—rouse fierce controversy, ex- 
cept perhaps among the Swiss, whose 
example is again and again held up to 
the rest of us as that of the just de- 
mocracy made almost perfect. But it 


would carry one far beyond the scope 
of a review notice even to indicate the 
points that are most likely to be dis- 
puted. What no one can call in question 
is the value of the work as setting a 
pattern of method, giving us a sample of 
the patient amassing of facts from 
every quarter of the world, the judicial 
balancing of values against one another, 
the freedom from unsifted assumptions, 
the readiness to change one’s views in 
the light of new experience. One learns 
from this writer the conditions under 
which political inquiry should be carried 
out, if it is to be made really productive. 
The book is unsurpassed—perhaps un- 
equaled—in our time as a protest against 
both the provincialism and the dogma- 
tism by which the treatment of de- 
mocracy has been encumbered and per- 
verted. The style, too, 
though by no means of equal merit in 
all its parts. One must not expect that, 
throughout over eleven hundred pages, 
in which the author’s first concern is to 
marshall facts, we shall find everywhere 
that grace of diction which characterizes 
Lord Byrce’s work when he has leisure 
to polish its form. But there are many 
passages of striking terseness and epi- 
grammatic sparkle, nor do we ever miss 
that clearness of exposition which Ma- 
caulay once declared to be “‘the only sort 
of eloquence appropriate to scientific 
writing.” 

Many a reader will certainly criticize 
the author’s “inconsistency with his own 
past,” will complain that there is now 
doubt where there used to be conviction, 
that the spirit of satire has here and 
there displaced the spirit of sympathy, 
that one recalls the radiant optimism of 
Lord Bryce’s youth and is chilled by the 
sombre misgivings of his old age. It 
has, indeed, to be said of not a few old 
men that they have dispelled the en- 
thusiasms along with the errors of im- 
maturity, and that they have escaped 
from their illusions only at the price 
of quenching their faith. Those who 
think, as the present reviewer does not, 
that we have in this book an example 
of such failing nerve can quote some pas- 
sages which lend color to their conten- 
tion. Lord Bryce’s trust in democracy 
is now qualified by many a reserve. He 
finds that no substitute for the Party 
System has yet been devised, but that 
the party leader, denouncing in his op- 
ponents the very spirit of faction which 
he encourages in his followers, has 
wrought untold mischief in every com- 
monwealth. Such a chieftain, he sug- 
gests, must often wish he could address 
the two sides in different languages, “as 
shepherds in the Scottish Highlands are 
said to shout their orders to one dog in 
English and to another in Gaelic.” He 
sees in the liberty of the press something 
comparable to an explosive, which can 
be useful for mining and tunneling, but 


is excellent,: 


can also be made an instrument of crime. — 
Dealing with the sacred mottoes about 
liberty and equality he points out how 
many and how discordant are the pre- 
cepts that can be drawn from them, and 
he recalls to us the element of truth 
in the words of that cynical old states- 
man in “‘Contarini Fleming”: ‘‘Few ideas 
are correct ones, and what is correct no 
one can ascertain; but with Words we 
govern men.” He notes as the saddest 


‘memories of political life those moments 


when one has to stand by while golden 
opportunities are being lost, and the 
wrong thing is done where it would have 
been easy to do the right thing: it then 
suddenly occurs to him that this very 
remark was made by a Persian to a 
Greek at a dinner-party the night before 
the battle of Plataea, twenty-four cen- 
turies ago! The transiency of the things 
which seemed most firmly established is 
always before his mind. He is not quite 
sure that even the faith in “government 
by discussion” and the habit of challeng- 
ing all dogmas to stand their trial in 
free controversy will remain undisturbed — 
in the generations to come. “An Ice 
Age may await the mind of man, as ice 
ages have, from time to time, descended 
upon his dwelling-place.” For his own 
part Lord Bryce rejoices that he ean 
now be rid of the reticence which a party 
system imposed upon him, and can state 
all sides of a case with perfect candor. 
His book, he warns us, is not designed 
to serve any special cause, nor is he 
“sufficiently enamoured of his own 
opinions to desire to propagate them.” 


Perhaps this last qualification of his 
temper does not suggest the prophet by 
whom the world is moved. But it would 
be very unfair to suppose that this book 
is a product of pathetic disillusionment, 
or to forget that the author, while his 
confidence has been sobered, is still con- 
fident. Like the old Roman who was 
thanked because he had never despaired 
of the republic, Lord Bryce gives no sign 
that he has despaired of democracy. © 
There is no hint of a wistful longing 
after reaction. He knows, and does not 
scruple to emphasize, those points in 
which democracy has disappointed ex-— 
pectation, but he does so as one who feels 
that this is the office not of an enemy but 
of a friend. Nor does he fail to point 
out those fields in which popular insti- — 
tutions have so gloriously succeeded, and 
to remind us with unsparing trenchancy — 
of the horrors they have swept away. 
And he closes with a note of triumphant — 
optimism, speaking of the Hope always 
renewed as the anchor by which the ship 
that carries democracy and its fortunes — 
will have to ride out this latest storm 
as it has ridden out many storms before. — 
“So may it be said that Democracy will” 
never perish till after Hope has ex- | 
pired.” 

HERBERT L. Sharan 
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Not Pleasant 


Jake. By Eunice Tietjens. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. 
Rep Frowers. By Francis Haffkine Snow. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. 
HERE are real things in “Jake”’— 
real feeling, a real portrait. Though 
the net effect is hardly “pleasant,” it is 
not unpleasant in the trivial sense. A 
tragedy is not pleasant; and this is a 
tragedy, if a tiny one. There is enough 
virtue in Jake to lift his case above mere 
_ pathos. He is a failure and a victim, but 
he has a quality which the writer of this 
memorial (and we may as well accept it 
as based on fact) can not and would not 
forget: “There is a quality of eternality 
in pain, in pain met and endured, in the 
pitiful and beautiful human facing of 
pain with humor. And these things were 
part of Jake. These things are with me 
still.” Jake the uncouth and the inef- 
fective is doomed to suffering by his ex- 
quisite sensitiveness. But it is the sen- 
sitiveness of an altruist, not of an egoist: 
the sensitiveness of a soul which never 
recovers from that shock that comes to 
all of us in infancy—the vision of cruelty 
in nature and in man. Jake “has no 
chance” except to endure. Between the 
two women who strive together hardily 
for his possession he is helpless; yet his 
soul remains his own though he can not 
call it so. One of the women is a figure 
that has become oddly familiar in mod- 
ern fiction—the vamp-mother, she might 
be called; an evocation, maybe, of the 
Freudian age. . . . One is grateful to 
the publishers for not calling the book 
“a novel”; it is, rather, a full character- 
study. But the story is there for those 
to whom action is not a physical matter 
solely. And sad as it is, this chronicle 
of poor Jake “the wraith, the minor 
song,” it ends upon a major chord. 
Doubtful as the meaning of wrong, of 
pain may be, there is always the sure 
fact of courage to atone, of the human 
spirit that conquers by enduring. Al- 
ways there is torment and waste, yet 
somehow “life goes on, and beauty 
gleams inviolate in the skies.” There is 
beauty, for me, in both the form and con- 
tent of this record. 

“Red Flowers” I am less sure of, 
largely because the man in it, Stephen 
Earle, lacks for all his brilliancy just the 
quality Jake inalienably possesses. I can 
not make out that he is based on any- 
thing but a youthful hunger for experi- 
ence. Earle is an individualist, an Amer- 
ican traveler and linguist who searches 
the lands and seas for he knows not 
what. At the moment when his life be- 
gins to pall, chance brings him to a Rus- 
sian provincial town where he has been 
told that he will find an unparalleled col- 
lection of Russian types for his study. 
‘Slaviansk is a watering-place with a 
sanitarium which is half hotel. There 
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Earle presently finds himself intimate 
with a society of great interest to him 
as a student of Russian “psychology.” It 
is a society varied and animated rather 
than hopeful. These people read Dos- 
toyevsky and live Dostoyevsky. A settled 
racial despair hangs about them, makes 
feverish their animation and reckless 
their vices. “We are all neurasthenics,” 
remarks the glutton Danloff in the sec- 
ond chapter; and thereafter his fellow- 
countrymen are continually informing 
their guest, with an odd accent of com- 
placency, upon their diseases and their 
debauchery and their general worthless- 
ness, being Russians. They are, as it 
were, dreadfully human, with their 
frankness, their savagery, their sensitive 
minds and unstable emotions. They are 
like a race of clever children searching 
for their souls already a little perfunc- 
torily at the end of a long and profitless 
day. All this we are used to in the fic- 
tion of the Russian masters. Mr. Snow 
simply verifies the record. But his indi- 
vidual portraits also have the sharpness 
and reality of the Russian novel. I dare- 
say what makes the American reader 
uneasy is that this American in Russia 
seems pretty much of a piece with his 
hosts. Stephen Earle has little enough 
of the traditional “Anglo-Saxon” about 
him. If neurasthenia is not the word for 
his disease, what is? Weltschmerz? The 
Russian. doctor of the book diagnoses 
him as “a man who has been unde- 
servedly very unhappy. His romantic de- 
sires, his feverish love of action and ad- 
venture, have made him a nomad. Ex- 
patriation, which his soul finds necessary 
to satisfy his inner nature, serves but to 
intensify his loneliness, his bitterness. 
He may yet end tragically—”’ That he 
does not so end, or rather that he does 
not fade pathetically from our vision on 
the final page, is owing not to any 
achievement of his own, but to Russian 
Eléna. She is the one thoroughly sane 
and healthy person in the book, and, luck- 
ily for Stephen, she loves him and can 
not let him straggle away into eternal 
inconsequence. Before them, together, 
lies a dawn of escape from the Russian 
madhouse into some world where faith 
and will are more than words. 
H. W. BOYNTON 
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A Book Lover’s Corner 


HE other day I visited the Dramatic 

Morgue. There is a decided need of 
an institution of this kind. In the 
microcosm of the stage many fames of 
yesteryear die unidentified and for- 
gotten. They disappear mysteriously 
from the scene of their triumphs and 


the people’s memory, drowned in the 


deep, drowsy streams of periodical litera- 
ture and the daily press. To dredge 
those waters for the lost is an arduous 
and unremunerative task; still, that is 
the task which Mr. A. Hildebrand of the 
Dramatic Morgue has set himself. For 
twenty-three years he has been active 
in hauling the victims of oblivion forth 
from the inky depths. In his Morgue, 
21 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, the 
dead are exhibited, waiting for inspec- 
tion by the sentimental and the curious. 
Thousands and thousands of photos, en- 
gravings, lithographs, etchings, chromos, 
woodcuts, of textbooks, programmes, 
playbills, posters, of boxes and scrap- 
books full of clippings, the trappings in 
which these ‘‘drowndead” fames were 
found, facilitate their identification. 


But Mr. Hildebrand is not only bent 
on salvaging dead celebrities, he is also 
a worshipper of the immortals. The 
Dramatic Morgue is at the same time 
a Hall of Fame, a combination which 
gives it a claim to the interest of all 
~ students of the history of the theatre, and 
of the American stage in particular. Mr. 
Hildebrand takes a special pride in his 

enny Lind collection comprising over 
two hundred items, being portraits, pro- 
grammes, music, and biographical ma- 
terial. 


The walls of the two rooms where this 
dramatic museum is housed are lined 
with about twenty thousand volumes and 
pamphlets relating to the literature of 
the theatre. To find such treasures 
among surroundings little suggestive of 
the spirit in which they were collected 
and of the art to which they relate, adds 
the pleasure of surprise to the visitor’s 
interest in the exhibits. The unsuspect- 
ing passer-by has no clue by which he 
could discover the Dramatic Morgue. A 
framed handbill—one of the many dis- 
tributed by the War Department after 
the assassination of President Lincoln— 
offering rewards for the apprehension of 
Booth and his accomplices, is the ex- 
pensive and singularly uninstructive 
signboard of the museum. The door is 
locked and there is no bell by which 
the visitor can announce himself. He is 
expected to enter through the store at 
his right where coffee is roasted in the 
“Montgomery Mills.” On the floor above, 
where the roar of the mills and the flavor 
of the coffee precede and follow him, he 
will find this curious dramatic collec- 
tion. 
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Mr. Hildebrand possesses, among his 
many curios, one of the only three copies 
in existence of what he claims to have 
been the first newspaper printed in 
America. It is dated April 17, 1704. 
But the history of journalism can be 
traced farther back, into the seventeenth 
century. At the State Paper Office in 
London a copy is preserved of a folio 
sheet, dated September 25, 1690, 
“Printed by R. Pierce for Benjamin 
Harris, at the London Coffee House, Bos- 
ton.” 


M. James F. Drake, 4 West 40th 
Street, New York, has issued “A Cata- 
logue of First Editions and Rare Books” 
(No. 141). There is the excessively rare 
first issue of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s 
“Sonnets,” printed in 1847, before she 
tried to hide this expression of her love 
for Robert Browning by calling them 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese,” and one 
of the 25 copies to which George Mere- 
dith limited the first edition of his 
“Twenty -Poems.” Of the novelists, 
Thackeray is exceedingly well repre- 
sented by first editions of “Vanity Fair” 
with all the original wrappers, “The 
English Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century,” with the author’s autograph 
inscription, “Mrs. Stoddart with the Au- 
thors very best regards, July, 1853,” 
“The Newcomes,” “The Virginians,” 
and several of his minor works. An in- 
teresting Burns item is a copy of the 
first Edinburgh edition of the “Poems,” 
with inserted in it an autograph letter 
of the poet to Mrs. Riddell. At a recent 
sale in Messrs. Dowell’s Rooms, Edin- 
burgh, a copy of the first Kilmarnock 
edition was acquired by Mr. Quaritch for 
the sum of £505. 

From Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 
we received a catalogue of a thousand 
and one items, in which the imaginative 
booklover will find as great a variety of 
interest as dispelled the spleen of King 
Shahryar’s Arabian Nights. One of 
them gives a glimpse of Tsar Peter the 
Great burning the midnight oil over 
more solid stuff than a girl’s fantastic 
story. “Symbola et Emblemata” is the 
title of a polyglot treatise on emblems, 
published in 1705 by Henr. Wetstein at 
Amsterdam jussu atque auspiciis Sac. 
Suae Majestatis . . Petri Alexeidis, 
the text being in Russian, Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, English, and 
German. This edition has almost com- 
pletely perished. A reprint appeared in 
1741, but without the Russian text and 
without the beautiful portrait of the 
Tsar by J. Mulder which adorned the 
title page of the earlier volume. Thus 
this European book of emblems was de- 
liberately stripped of everything Mus- 
covite, and became itself an emblem of 
Russia excluded from the pale of western 
civilization. 

Adib. 
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Your reading problem 


solved nd Dr. Eliot of Harvard 


OW can you gain, 
delightful minutes’ 
day, that knowledge of a few truly 
great books which will distinguish you 
always aS a well-read man or woman? 
How can you, by reading, acquire a deep 
and true conception of human nature and 


in just a few 
reading each 


human affairs? How are you to become 
well versed in those niceties no less than 
in those fundamentals of life which you 
can know only by carefully selected read- 
ing, never by random reading? 


It is that question, of so much importance 
to you, as it is to every thinking person, 
that you will find answered in the book- 
let describing 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


It tells you what few great books—biographies, 
histories, novels, dramas, poems, books of science 


and travel, philosophy and religion—picture the- 


progress of civilization, and, as Dr. Eliot says, 
“‘enrich, refine, and fertilize the mind.” 


Every well-informed man and woman should at 
least know something about this famous library. 


The free booklet tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put 
into his Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the books essential to the 
Twentieth Century idea of a cultivated person,’’ how he 
has so arranged these books that even fifteen minutes a 
day is enough, how, in these pleasant moments of spare 
time, by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided, 
you can get the knowledge of literature and life, the 


culture, the broad viewpoint that progress in every walk’ 


of life demands to-day. 
“For me,” wrote one man, “your little free book meant a big step 
forward, and it showed me besides the way to a vast new world of 


pleasure.” 


Every reader of The Weekly Review is invited to have free a copy 


~ of this handsome and entertaining little book which is being distributed 


to acquaint people with Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. Merely 
mail the coupon to-day. 


Have a copy FREE 


W.R. 6-11-21 
P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 
416 W. 13th St., N. Y. 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, please send me the little 
guide-book to the most famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the plan of reading recom- 
mended by Dr. Efiot of Harvard. 
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RP RING the best of a bad job is 

about the best that can be said 
for the House resolution declaring a 
state of peace between this country 
‘and Germany and Austria. And it 
is also about the worst that can be 
said of it. We ought to have been a 
party to the Treaty of Versailles. But 
we are not a party to it, and the 
prospect of our becoming so will ap- 
parently be neither increased nor di- 
minished by the adoption of the reso- 
lution, either in its present shape or 
as it may be modified in conference. 
The fact that nearly half of the Dem- 
ocratic representatives voting cast 
their votes in favor of the resolution 
is the strongest possible confirmation 
of the view that no important sig- 
nificance, certainly no profound sig- 
nificance, is to be attached to it. The 
one Republican, Mr. Kelley of Mich- 
igan, who voted in the negative, 
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doubtless expressed sentiments which 
he most sincerely felt when he pas- 
sionately denounced the resolution as 
a betrayal of the great cause for 
which our soldiers fought. But while 
his feelings were sincere, his opinion 
will not bear examination. We are 
ending the war, he cried, ‘‘without 
exacting a pledge, a promise, or a 
guaranty; without a requirement 
that the offending nation shall make 
good any part of that which it has 
wantonly and cruelly destroyed.” But 
nobody, not even the most unbending 
Wilsonite, proposes that we should 
do any of these things in any way 
that is now open to us, except through 
giving our support to the Allies in 
the execution of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. By promptly and emphatical- 
ly planting itself on that ground, the 
present Administration has taken out 
of the peace resolution all the sinister 
possibilities which it would otherwise 
have carried. 


HEERFUL talk has a scarcity 

value nowadays; and it is particu- 
larly welcome when coming from so 
sober and responsible a source as Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont. While it won’t 
do to tie to any man’s opinion, it is 
certainly worth while to note that, 
returning from a considerable stay 
in Europe, Mr. Lamont deliberately 
asserts that in the principal countries 
of Europe, with the grave exception 
of Russia, the signs of a better time 
coming are predominant. England’s 
troubles are evidently so appalling 
that we are apt to look upon her sit- 
uation as one of unrelieved darkness. 
But Mr. Lamont appears to be con- 
fident that the traditional British pa- 
tience in dealing with apparently in- 
superable difficulties is about to be 
rewarded by the solution of even the 
worst of them. As for France, he 


FIFTEEN CENTS 


tells us that “those who have doubts 
as to its future reck not of the people 
of France; of their industry and of 
their thrift, which is a religion.” The 
improvement in the governmental 
finance of France has, of course, been 
familiar to us all through news dis- 
patches, and the rise in the exchange 
value of the franc reflects the up- 
ward trend in her situation. But Mr. 
Lamont’s general picture of it adds 
to this impression the weight of an 
expert observer’s judgment. A sim- 
ilar thing may be said of his view of 
Italian prospects. Finally, Mr. La- 
mont joins the general chorus of con- 
gratulation over our Government’s re- 
newed participation in European 
counsels. We are living in a hard 
time, and it is by no means over; but 
it is no wiser to shut our eyes to the 
signs of a brighter day than it would 
be to ignore the hard facts of the 
present. 


RISH-AMERICANS have naturally 

been made sensitive by certain of 
Admiral Sims’ remarks. They quite 
rightly repudiate the inference that 
a large proportion of Americans of 
Irish descent are unloyal, and point 
to the heroic deeds accomplished by 
this element in the war. All good 
Americans will sympathize with them 
in this position. Irishmen have never 
so far forgotten their traditional 
fighting traits as not to be among 
the first to spring up in defense of 
their adopted country. We can even 
understand how a great majority of 
them might harbor the hope that Ire- 
land will ultimately become a repub- 
lic. It is one thing, however, to sym- 
pathize actively with Ireland’s plight; 
it is quite another to countenance at- 
tempts by Irish-Americans to em- 
broil us with England. The best 
answer which this element could give 
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to Admiral Sims would be a stirring 
resolution signed by their acknowl- 
edged leaders to the effect that, al- 
though they cannot be indifferent to 
the aspirations of large groups of 
their former countrymen, they are 
solidly behind the American Govern- 
ment in its policy of hands off. 


“ 4 MERICANISM” has always been 

used to cover a multitude of ex- 
cuses. In the old days it patriotically 
excused high prices, monopolies, and 
the rights of American citizens en- 
gaged in questionable business in for- 
eign countries. How the eagle could 
scream when a certain group wished 
to advance its own interests! The 
trick was well learned and, though 
an old one, may still be counted upon 
to have its. effect. “Gold star 
mothers” is the phrase now calcu- 
lated to win for any cause the votes 
of the multitude. It is they who de- 
sire recognition of the Soviet dictator- 
ship; they who want the Covenant 
still ratified without modification; 
they who are incensed by Admiral 
Sims’ remarks. Is it not about time 
for us to lay aside this trick as one 
which in the end will fool nobody? 
Genuine Americanism exists to-day 
as it existed in the past, and on the 
whole it is one of the choicest flowers 
of modern times. During the war, 
when people were bent upon getting 
the country as a unit behind the Gov- 
ernment, it was natural to play up 
“100 per cent. Americanism.” In 
these days little will be gained by 
flaunting a “gold star mother’ in the 
face of every one who does not in- 
stanter accept any plan which you 
happen to favor. 


LEAGUE for the protection of 

rent-payers, and the improvement 
of the housing situation generally, is 
in process of formation in New York, 
as one of the interesting outcomes of 
Mr. Untermyer’s remarkable cam- 
paign of exposure in connection with 
the Lockwood Committee. It is quite 
within the possibilities for such a 
league to do a great deal of good; but 
it is also within the possibilities for 
it to do harm which will far more 
than outweigh the good. The pros- 
pective president of the association 
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is reported as saying that “if the 
league is successful, the protection 
provided by the present rent laws will 
be continued at their expiration next 
year.” No worse blow could be dealt 
at the prospects of permanent im- 
provement in the housing situation, in 
New York or any other city, than an 
attempt to make the rent restrictions, 
which may have been justified in a 
time of extraordinary emergency, a 
normal part of the conditions under 
which houses may be built and owned. 
All other factors in the housing situ- 
ation are insignificant in comparison 
with that which determines whether 
or not a man may engage in the en- 
terprise of building upon conditions 
like those which obtain in any other 
enterprise. If, in addition to all the 
risks of miscalculation, of changes in 
prices, of changes in fashions, he has 
to take the risk of legislation which 
prevents him from getting for his 
goods what people are willing to pay 
for them, he will refuse to go into 
the business. Tax-exemption was the 
one constructive measure which, after 
deplorable delay, was at last adopted 
in New York. But if there is going 
to be a renewal of anti-rent agita- 
tion, all the good that the tax-exemp- 
tion has done will soon be wiped out. 


OX April 18, Mr. Lloyd George an- 

nounced in the House of Commons 
that the Allies had agreed to main- 
tain an attitude of neutrality during 
the hostilities between the Greeks and 
Turks in Asia Minor. We drew at- 
tention, at the time, to his apparently 
deliberate avoidance of the qualifying 
adjective “strict”, which is so much 
an integral part of the diplomatic 
phrase that without it neutrality is 
open to suspicion of being camou- 
flaged meddling. Mr. Austin Cham- 
berlain, the Government leader, sup- 
plied the missing word in his state- 
ment before the House on June 138. 
But it should be noticed that he spoke 
of the past: “The attitude of the 
British Government in the war be- 
tween Greece and Turkey had been 
throughout one of strict neutrality.” 
And Mr. :Cecil Harmsworth, Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, was 
equally particular in defending the 
Government’s past policy, calling it 
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“a mistake to suggest that covert sup- 
port had been given from this coun- 
try to either one side or the other.” 
Neither statement is irreconcilable 
with the Associated Press dispatch 
from Constantinople on which Mr. 
Phoutrides, whose article on the Near 
East we print in another column of 
this issue, bases his belief that Great — 
Britain is preparing to renounce her 
short-lived neutrality by assuming 
command of the Eleventh Greek Di- 
vision operating in Ishmid. This ru-— 
mor was neither flatly admitted 
nor denied on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. ‘The situation,” said Mr. 
Harmsworth, “could not derive any 
advantage at present from discussion 
in the House.” But those who 
broached the subject were doubtless 
not expecting to relieve the situation, 
but their own anxiety as to the ex- 
tent of Great Britain’s commitments. 
No commitments existed, said Mr. 
Chamberlain. The evasive manner, 
however, of the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs gives one reason to 
ask whether the Government, though 
no decision has yet been taken, is 
not actually planning to commit itself. 


ISCUSSION has of late been vig- 

orously renewed in the French 
and British press for and against 
the proposals of an intimate Franco- 
British military and political alliance 
and an intimate Franco-British com- 
mercial alliance. The arrangements 
suggested seem to contemplate colo-— 
nial aggrandizement and security for 
Britain and security and supremacy 
for France on the continent of 
Europe. The danger (as things are, 
a serious one) of a violent clash of 
British and French policies in the 
Near and Middle East should cease; 
and so on. It is obvious that the ad- 
vantages to one nation might very 
clearly balance those to the other. 
Commercially, in many ways the two 
nations should complement each other. — 
But, say certain Frenchmen, assum- 
ing that such arrangements could be > 
established and harmoniously main- 
tained, before we could assent to them — 
we must know America’s attitude. 
No advantage from any compact with 
England could offset loss of American 
cordiality and support. On this head — 
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the London Morning Post remarks: 
“France and England together would 
be a power which America would re- 
spect and be inclined to support, 
knowing that they stood for peace and 
a certain order of independence and 
civilization in the world.” We won- 
der. 


E invite attention to the follow- 
ing extract from an Associated 
Press report of June 11: 

The Turkish Nationalist Government has re- 
quested the Italians not to evacuate Adalia, on 
the southern coast of Asia Minor, expressing 
fear that the British may use the new docks 
there as a base, and that they will cut off com- 
munication between Angora and Europe. 
Again we wonder about that agree- 
ment alleged to have been made be- 
tween the Italians and Mustapha 
Kemal. If it is of such a nature as to 
justify the request above reported, 
can we entertain any hope of honor, 
plain dealing, common decency, in the 
Levantine policies of Western na- 
tions ? 


AST sums of Soviet gold, it is re- 

ported from Stockholm, have been 
remitted to Sweden and much of it 
circulated in other countries with the 
Swedish stamp. A_ considerable 
amount has come to America. The 
figures given tend to corroborate the 
information from Berlin that the Sov- 
iet gold reserve is now less than $70,- 
000,000. Sweden has not only lent 
herself to the scheme to cover the Bol- 
sheviks in disposing of Russia’s gold, 
but Swedish merchants have acted as 
“fences” for vast amounts of loot in 
the form of pictures, rugs, antiques, 
and objets d’art “requisitioned” from 
their rightful owners. When the Bol- 
shevik régime passes and Russia 
again comes into her own, all this 
is likely to cost Sweden dear. | 


“C\HOW a Russian schoolboy a map 

of the stars which he knows noth- 
ing about and he will give you back 
the map the next day with corrections 
One it,” “says® ‘Alyosha in “The 
Brothers Karamazov.” The world, 
since Dostoyevsky wrote, has become 
full of the Russian type of schoolboy. 
It is that schoolboy conceit which has 
been making corrections on the chart 


of society and threatening mankind in 
its thirties and older that, unless 
those corrections are taught and 
practised, they will blow up the anti- 
quated place. The child is no longer 
the father of the man in the Words- 
worthian sense. It has become, in its 
own opinion at least, the father of 
the man whose child it is. A wise 
son maketh a glad father. What 
gladness, then, is awaiting us in that 
near future into which the wisdom 
of our Russianized sons is now cor- 
recting the obsolete and_ useless 
present. 


OW important is the advance 

which has been made in the en- 
actment of the Budget law, our 
readers will be enabled to judge from 
the authoritative account of it given 
by Dr. W. F. Willoughby on another 
page of this issue. The result is the 
outcome of long and arduous en- 
deavor, in the record of which the 
names of President Taft and Repre- 
sentative Good are entitled to especial 
distinction. And in the “drive” of 
the past two years for the attainment 
of the result, a noteworthy part has 
been played by the aggressive cam- 
paign conducted by the National 
Budget Committee, of which Mr. John 
T. Pratt. has been the energetic 
head. 


IX American scientists, said a New 
York Times dispatch some weeks 
ago, were to leave New York for 
South America on June 1, bent on 
reaching the headwaters of the Ama- 
zon and on picking up the lost trail of 
Roosevelt’s River of Doubt and trac- 
ing the latter to its source. Though of 
course the gallant adventurers expect 
to collect flora and fauna, birds, fishes 
and insects new to us, their most 
ardent hope, according to the dis- 
patch, is to bring back certain herbs, 
drugs, etc., known only to the almost 
unknown natives, of whose curative 
and other effects marvelous stories 
are told. One such substance is said 
to sustain energy for long periods 
without food. It is quite possible. 
The cinchona tree is.a native of the 
Andes. The properties of its bark 
were discovered by the natives. Med- 
icine, says a friend of ours who suf- 


fers from hay-fever, has made little 
progress, after all, since the days of 
Galen. Perhaps the Amazonian sav- 
ages will give it a boost. May the 
spirit of Roosevelt hover over the ex- 
pedition! 


LAS! along comes the inevitable 

Philistine to write a letter to the 
Times casting doubt on the authentic- 
ity of the report, or, if the report be 
correct, representing the expedition 
as a wild-goose chase. The head- 
waters of the Amazon, he says, are 
in Peru, in an agricultural country, 
cultivated by perfectly tame Indians. 
The source of the so-called River of 
Doubt is 1,800 miles away in Brazil. 
The “lost” trail has never been lost. 
The River of Doubt flows into the 
Madeira and the latter into the Ama- 
zon, and searchers for rubber coming 
up the Madeira have been over the 
country. He admits that to reach the 
source of the River of Doubt from 
Chile is some job, and likely to cost. 
the lives of the adventurers from 
disease and hardship. But as to in- 
vestigation, the only profitable way,. 
he avers, is to go over the country 
thoroughly by small sections. Con- 
found this fellow for a Philistine! It 
is the element of mystery, of the un- 
known, of the unattainable, if you 
will, in this expedition that intrigues 
us. There is more joy in one Ponce 
de Leon than in all the Philistines that 
ever lived. 


OMPLIMENTS are due W. H. 
Anderson and the Christian 
Science Monitor for turning out, in 
collaboration, a stunning standard for 
the Fourth of July parade of the Anti- 
Prohibitionists—Shouting the Bottle 
Cry of Freedom. It remains only for 
the skilled advertiser to make it truly 
effective. A cause spreads by a tak- 
ing symbol. In this case it would not 
be a whiskey bottle, which is symbolic 
of the degenerate saloon that the ma- 
jority of wets and the drys alike wish 
to. see destroyed. But how about a 
thermos bottle—the catholicity of its 
utility recommends it—or a milk bot- 
tle or a siphon? All three have been 
diverted to serve the cause on oc- 
casion. And let it be escutcheoned on 
a boot-leg rampant. 
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Krasin Answers Wells 


4 Rae better part of a year has now 
.~ passed since Mr. H. G. Wells, re- 
turning from a flying trip to Russia, 
issued his remarkable report telling 
all the world what he found there and 
what he thought about it. What he 
found there was a confirmation of 
pretty much all that the world had 
been hearing from a hundred other 
sources as to Russia’s utter desola- 
tion and misery. As for what he 
thought about it, there was just one 
thing that stood out, easy to under- 
stand and easy to remember. This 
was that the want and starvation, the 
disorganization and misery, the 
economic failure and the _ social 
tyranny—all of which he fully admit- 
ted—was only what under the cir- 
cumstances would have been sure to 
happen no matter what kind of 
Government had been in control. The 
Bolsheviki, he said, ‘Shave done upon 
principle what any other Government 
would have had to do from necessity.” 
And, as we pointed out at the time, 
he made this tremendous claim for 
the Bolshevik régime without the 
faintest endeavor to back it up by 
any argument. He had plenty of 
space for setting forth every thought 
that came into his head, but this 
most amazing assertion he simply set 
down in its nakedness and left it 
there. 

_ The absurdity of this proceeding 
was evident to anyone who stopped to 
think about it. Here was a régime 
in which every incentive that 
promoted prosperity or lessened ad- 
versity in other countries had been 


obliterated; a régime in which the 


individual’s personal interest in the 
fruits of his own endeavors had been 
wiped out; in which that whole play 
of motive and calculation, of social 
organization and individual ambition, 
on which the economic activities of 
the world have rested for thousands 
of years had been brought to an end. 
In place of it had been substituted an 
organization of society spun out of 
the brains of a group of fanatics, and 
put into operation without regard to 
the teachings of experience. After 
a two years’ trial of this sys- 
tem, there was found, in a country of 


boundless resources—under adverse 
circumstances, to be sure—a state of 
destitution without parallel in the his- 
tory of the world, in the case of any 
similarly situated people. To declare 
out of hand that the social system un- 
der which this result came about had 
nothing to do with producing it is a 
piece of folly for which it is difficult 
to find a fitting epithet. 

Since Mr. Wells delivered this dic- 
tum, a number of things have hap- 
pened which may help to bring its 
absurdity home to those whose pre- 
judices, or whose want of mental 
capacity, prevented them from see- 
ing it at once. Lenin’s successive 
modifications of his communist sys- 
tem are in themselves an adequate re- 
futation of Mr. Wells’s silly asser- 
tion. The fact: that. Lenin “is <as 
firmly for communism as. ever only 
emphasizes his recognition of the de- 
vastating effect it has thus far pro- 
duced. In reintroducing bourgeois 
motives and bourgeois methods, he 
admits nothing inherently wrong in 
communism; but by: the same token 
he does admit that the very life of 
Russia depends on its temporary 
abandonment. And now comes one of 
his right-hand men, Krasin, and tells 
the world with perfect candor how 
complete the economic failure of 
communism has been: 

We want from the west, in order to win the 
support of the peasants and to establish our 
hegemony.in Russia, material aid in the shape 
of manufactured articles, and technical aid 
from specialists capable of exploiting our im- 
mense resources. To obtain these we must 
give, and what we have to give is gold, raw 
materials or concessions. Up to now we have 
paid for everything in gold, and our present 
contracts for boots, cloth and food stand about 
£5,000,000 to England, 51,000,000 crowns to 
Sweden, 3,000,000,000 marks to Germany and 
$10,000,000 to America. But our gold must 
come to an end and our scarcity of transport 
makes it difficult to export raw materials. We 
have so far exported only a very little. There 


therefore remains only the granting of con- 
cessions. 


When in the world before has a 
country of a hundred million people, 
with vast agricultural and mineral 
resources, and in desperate need of 
manufactured articles which its 
neighbors are anxious to dispose of, 
been unable to find anything to buy 


them with except its store of gold 


left over from a previous régime? 


When was the commercial represen- 


tative of such a country ever driven 


to the admission that it had no re- 
source for the purpose in its capacity 
of production, and: that therefore 
there remained ‘“‘only the granting of 
concessions”? And upon what depth 
of imbecility must a man.count if he 
expects people to accept without a 
shred of proof the assertion that for 
this state of pitiful helplessness 
the revolutionary experiment under 
which it came to pass was in no way 
responsible? 

One aspect of the matter has been 
singularly neglected on all hands. 
Whatever excuses may be made for 
the economic failure of communism, 
there is one tremendous advantage 
which the Communists have enjoyed, 
and which they themselves and their 
Socialist and semi-Socialist sympa- 
thizers would be the last to belittle. 
The Russian people have had the in- 
estimable blessing of not being re- 
quired to pay tribute to the predatory 
classes which, in benighted countries 
like our own, batten on the fruits of 
the poor man’s toil. That enormous 
share of the products of labor which 
in other countries is snatched from 
the hands of labor by the capitalist, 
the landowner, the captain of in- 
dustry, .the parasitic inheritor of 
wealth, remains in Russia in the 
hands of the common people. What 
has become of it? How is it that this 
enormous addition to the general 
wealth has not sufficed to make up for 
the disadvantages under which Russia 
has labored? Why is it that not a 
word is said about the matter? 
It is .for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the world of this incubus, 
more than for all other purposes put 
together, that we are asked by the 
Communists and the Socialists to 
abandon the existing economic order. 
Well, Russia has got rid of the in- 
cubus.. Has the relief meant noth- 
ing? Or has the benefit been so small 
that it is not worth mentioning? 
Surely it is up to our Socialist friends 
either to admit that relief from 
capitalist robbery has amounted to 
but a small matter, or to show what 
faults in the Communist régime have 
been of such frightful magnitude as 
to offset all that colossal burden 
which the destruction of capitalism 
has removed. 
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A Plan to Do Away 
with War 


lg is a good omen when experienced 

soldiers take to speculating serious- 
ly on how to do away with war. They 
may not get us to that goal as speedily 
as they imagine they will, for soldiers 
have a way of thinking in military 
terms to the exclusion of those other 
factors which enter so largely into 
war psychology. There is a refresh- 
ing directness, nevertheless, in the 
advice of Major Sherman Miles, U. 
S. A., when he says: “If we want to 
put an end to war, why don’t we do 
it?” And as this question is directed 
to Saturday Evening Post readers, it 
may be depended upon to produce a 
large volume of thinking. 

Major Miles has small patience 
with the plans against war now on 
foot: The machinery of the League 
of Nations is too complicated and, 
besides, was brought into being amid 
bitter animosities by the victorious 
nations—poor auspices, as many will 
readily agree. The Hague Tribunal 
serves merely to keep alive a fine 
ideal, since nations are not bound to 
submit their quarrels to it. And dis- 
armament will mean among the na- 
tions the same old inequality, because 
some will be better armed than others. 
Disarmament, too, will not be effect- 
ive unless the idea of war, in all cir- 
cumstances, is definitely set aside; in 
proof whereof he calls attention to 
our own Civil War, which was begun 
by North and South without much 
previous preparation on the part of 
either. Major Miles is, of course, 
quite within reason when he adds that 
in case of future wars whole nations, 
and not merely armies, will be mobil- 
ized. 

As his contribution to the question, 
Major Miles comes out squarely for 
the surrender of our sovereign right 
to make war and for the placing of 
our destiny in the keeping of an in- 
ternational body. For, as he puts it, 
“We can not suppress war and still 
retain the right to make it.”” While 
opposed to the League of Nations as 
a whole, he singles out Articles X and 
XI as the proper starting point of 
any plan to put an end to war. It is 


easy for him as a soldier to demon- 
strate how readily an international 
force could derange and render in- 
effective any attempt to take up arms 
by a nation, once it has been shackled 
by an international agreement. 

The plan here set forth is by in- 
tention merely sketched out. The 
author would be the first to admit 
that the road to peace is sure to be 
beset with difficulties. His best ser- 
vice is the insistence on the manifest 
truth that we can not ostracize war 
unless we are determined relentlessly 
to do so. This attitude on the part 
of the soldier is the best promise that 
something effective will be accomp- 
lished. When, however, we look at 
Major Miles’ proposal, it shows some 
of the same weaknesses seen in other 
plans. The international force will 
be characterized by great simplicity ; 
its single function will be to sup- 
press war and maintain order. Yet 
no one can suppose that any human 
body will act automatically. So long 
as the peoples who back it are pos- 
sessed of selfish desires and unscrup- 


ulous purposes, one must suspect that’ 


their armed representatives will be- 
tray the same traits; and it is con- 
ceivable that this international body 
might set up in new guise the old 
balance of power which convinced ad- 
vocates of a new order are so bent 
upon destroying. As to the first point 
—the singleness of purpose—there is 
a damaging analogy to be seen in 
our midst to-day. The Federal dry 
agent has but one function—to pre- 
vent the transgressing of the Volstead 
Act. The forces of the Government 
are behind him, and the people by a 
Constitutional Amendment have 
shackled themselves, just as they 
would shackle themselves by the pro- 
posed international agreement. Now, 
we do not say that the Volstead Act 
will never be capable of enforcement. 
Yet most persons are now ready to 
admit that it never will be until the 
people undergo a decided change of 
attitude. 

There is no royal road to peace. 
Peace will be secured when the real- 
ization is absolute that the evils of 
any great future war are too terrible 
to contemplate; when people definitely 
understand that civilization can easily 


be destroyed, and almost certainly 
would be destroyed, by any further 
resort on a large scale to the new 
engines of warfare. This is the lesson 
which soldiers as well as statesmen 
must drive home to-day. Until that 
lesson is learned, we cannot confident- 
ly hope for an undisturbed reign of 
reason. 


Another Problem for 
the Powers 


ee Polish Question is a reef in the 
.~ channel of European politics on 
which many a richly laden vessel has 
floundered, and only clever pilotage by 
the statesmen of Europe can avoid 
the shipwreck of peace upon it. Of 
late the Silesian imbroglio has been 
uppermost in men’s minds, with its 
dire threat to Anglo-French relations. 
Less spectacular, but not less import- 
ant in its bearing on future peace in 
Eastern Europe, is the conflict be- 
tween Lithuania and Poland. Nego- 
tiations between delegates of the two 
Governments at the recent Brussels 
Conference of the League of Nations 
came to naught, and this week a 
fresh attempt to reach some basis 
of agreement is being made at 
the Geneva Conference. The Lithu- 
anians feel that their independence 
is at stake and that, lacking friends 
at court, they are in danger of being 
sacrificed to Polish imperialism. 
The Lithuanians’ claim to indepen- 
dence—and especially to indepen- 
dence of Polish control—is based on 
their being a distinct people by race 
and language with a history which 
in a way dates from the eleventh 
century. Their territory comprises 
the former Russian province of 
Kovno, and the greater portion of 
the provinces of Vilna, Grodno and 
Sewalki, together with the southern 
part of Courland, an area of some 
37,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of about four and a half millions. 
A royal marriage in 1386 brought 
Lithuania and Poland together under 
the same crown, and by the Union of 
Lublin in 1569 the two countries 
were united, but Lithuania retained 
her treasury, laws, courts, and army 
distinct from Poland. From the 
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time of the partition of Poland, Lithu- 
ania has been a part of the Russian 
Empire and the Russian policy was to 
suppress Lithuanian language, cul- 
ture, and nationality. With the war 
and the struggle against Bolshevik 
Russia on the one hand and the 
Germans on the other, has come a 
recrudescence of national feeling 
that has now found expression in a 
‘democratic peasant republic. 


This republic has certain elements 
of strength and stability that are 
lacking even in Poland. The peasants 
are steady and industrious. They 
have no leaning toward socialistic 
vagaries and are not torn by religious 
and political antagonisms. Even the 
agrarian question has not forced the 
issue of expropriation of land as in 
neighboring countries. Their debt 
is relatively small, their currency in- 
flation moderate, and their economic 
basis sound. Their eventual destiny 
is undoubtedly federation with 
Russia, but meanwhile they deserve 
every possible support in maintaining 
themselves against the encroachments 
of Soviet Russia on the one hand and 
of Poland on the other. 

Poland, at the Brussels Confer- 
ence, insisted on a Government for 
Lithuania consisting of a mixed 
commission of Poles and Lithuanians, 
in which the district of Vilna—an- 
cient capital of Lithuania—seized by 
Zeligowski, should have equal repre- 
sentation, and on a unification of 
foreign relations and army command 
with those of Poland. The imperial- 
istic designs of the Polish landowners 
who have great estates in Lithuania 
could go no further. What will be 
decided at Geneva it is too early to 
guess, but it may be pointed out that 
the League of Nations Council does 
not include America, Germany, or 
Russia, all big factors in the future 
world balance, and that therefore any 
decisions it may reach must be con- 
sidered as only tentative. By par- 
tiality and bias, especially under the 
pressure of political expediency, 
forced by other phases of the Polish 
situation that more immediately con- 
cern the politics of Western Europe, 
it may, however, do injustice to Lithu- 
ania and sow seeds of grievous future 
trouble to- Poland herself. 


Sims and Harvey 


ANY good Americans are sorely 
troubled in their minds over the 
fact that Admiral Sims has been 
called to account for taking a shy at 
Sinn Fein, while nothing has been 
done to Ambassador Harvey for talk- 
ing in a wild way about the League 
of Nations and about our motives in 
going to war. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, to say a few simple words 
about the political, as distinguished 
from the sentimental, aspects of the 
two cases. Admiral Sims freed his 
mind in bluff sailor-man fashion, and 
thereby delighted a large number of 
our best citizens, bitterly exasperated 
another large body of Americans, and 
caused still another large contingent 
to fear that he had injured the very 
cause which he desired to promote. 
Nothing very tragic is going to hap- 
pen to him in consequence; the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, if he ultimately 
does anything definite about it at all, 
will certainly take no position for or 
against Sinn Fein, but at most ad- 
minister a rebuke to the Admiral for 
having ventured into a ticklish do- 
main which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, it is desirable that naval 
officers should keep out of. After the 
excitement is over, the episode will 
take its place among a hundred other 
cases of naval discipline without hay- 
ing produced the slightest effect upon 
our international policy, and without 
being interpreted, either at home or 
abroad, as a declaration of our coun- 
try’s position on any international 
issue. 

The case of Ambassador Harvey is 
as different as possible from all this. 
Whether or not he was a wise choice, 
it is quite certain that the Adminstra- 
tion sent him to London with the ex- 
pectation that his service there would 
be of inestimable value in the develop- 
ment of our foreign relations. His 
best friend would hardly deny that he 
has personal peculiarities which in- 
volve a certain amount of danger in 
an ambassadorial post such as that 
to which he was appointed. But he 
also has qualities which, in the singu- 
lar conjuncture in which this country 
now finds itself, may conduce to a suc- 
cess which many a man who was the 


pattern of perfection could not attain. 
If the Administration were to take 


any action at all on the indiscre- 
tions in his Pilgrims’ dinner speech, 
that action would have to be his re- 


call. To rebuke him would be to put 
an end to his usefulness. The ques- 
tion before the President and Secre- 


tary Hughes, therefore, is whether 


they shall upset all that they have 
planned to accomplish through Mr. 
Harvey. To do this, for the sake 
either of punishing an indiscretion or 
of preventing a misconception to 
which the Government’s own acts and 
words are the -proper corrective, 
would be a folly which no statesman 
with a sense of serious responsibility 
could for a moment think of commit- 
ting. 

It is interesting to recall in this 
connection the queer speech which Sir 
Auckland Geddes made at Princeton 
University almost immediately after 
his arrival in this country. Not con- 
tent with making upon the young men 
who listened to him the impression 
that the existing order of society was 
on its last legs, he emitted this de- 
lightful bit of wisdom about the or- 
igin of the war: 


Believe me, I have gone into this thing 
fairly carefully, and I think that it is not very 
difficult to show that the development of your 
population here was the principal cause in mak- 
ing the European War inevitable. 

Germany was being forced into a position 
with rising: food costs—look at the change in 
the price of wheat in the first ten years of this 
century—Germany was being forced into a 
position in which she almost had to fight. 


Of all the foolish things that have 
been said about the war this is about 
the most foolish. For even if the 
price of wheat had been rising in the 
way Sir Auckland asserted, it would 
have been preposterous to assign this 


as the chief explanation of the war; 


and, as a matter of fact, as shown by 


authoritative German statistics, there 
had actually been little or no rise in 
the price of wheat. 
believe that anybody either in Eng- 


Yet we do not | 


land or America demanded that Sir _ 


Auckland should be recalled or repr 
rimanded because of his absurd per- 


formance. 


We observe that three gentlemen 


of some prominence in the literary 
world have thought it worth while to 


issue a joint letter in which, among 


other things, they say that while it 
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may be all right to reprimand Sims, 
the Government should begin with 
Harvey. ‘Our highest placed diplo- 
mat,” they tell us, “has tweaked the 
lion’s tail right on British soil, yet we 
have heard no dissenting voice from 
the Administration”. But Harvey did 
the exact opposite of that. He came 
out as strong for Anglo-American 
friendship and codperation as Sims 
did. Englishmen as well as Ameri- 
cans were shocked by his extreme talk 
about the League, and by his declar- 
ation that we went into the war out 
of pure selfishness; but instead of 
magnifying those bad breaks in an 
after-dinner speech into an interna- 
tional issue, sensible men on both 
sides of the water have felt that the 
steady development of helpful rela- 
tions between England and America, 
and the gradual resumption by our 
country of its proper place in the 
counsels of the Powers, was of in- 
finitely greater importance than the 
remarks they objected to, however 
reprehensible. By this time everybody 
with anything to say has had his say, 
and that is all very well. But our 
Government has kept silent, and that 
is all very well, too. 


Cilicia 

RANCE’S adventure in Cilicia has 

not added to her glory. Long ago 
she decided to be rid of that White 
Elephant, for sundry reasons; of 
which the chief were the expense and 
the large number of troops required 
to hold it. France did not like the 
Treaty of Sevres; she thought the 
Allies should negotiate with the 
Government of Angora (in its way a 
representative, going concern) rather 
than with the phantom Government 
of the Sick Man. She decided to 
negotiate with Angora on her own 
hook. Whence an agreement signed 
in London in March (at the time of 
the London Conference) by repre- 
sentatives of France and Angora. 
We have no definite information as 
to the terms of that agreement. 
Presumably France was to turn over 
to Mustapha Kemal the greater part 
of Cilicia, and to receive in return the 
friendship of that hero, and a favored 
economic position in the territory 
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governed by him. The agreement 
signed, hostilities ceased, the Turks 
withdrew their forces from Cilicia, 
threw them against the Greek lines, 
and stopped the Greek offensive. The 
negotiation of the agreement would 
seem a dubious business in any aspect, 
considering the Treaty of Sévres; 
this particular aspect makes us very 
unhappy, for the French must have 
foreseen just the effect stated. 

But, whether because of pressure 
from Moscow, whose hatred of France 
knows no bounds; or because they 
judged from France’s desire to be 
rid of Cilicia that France was afraid 
of them; at any rate the Angora 
Assembly would not ratify the Lon- 
don agreement. The agreement did 
not give them enough; they must 
have Alexandretta and more; pre- 
cisely what more, we do not know. 
Not only would they not ratify the 
agreement, but (with heads swelled 
from recent successes, and probably 
egged on by Moscow) they renewed 
hostilities. At first it seemed the 
French might punish them; might 
join England in backing a new Greek 
offensive. But no! Envy of Eng- 
land, desire to be first among the 
Franks in the new Turkey, are 
stronger than resentment or offended 
pride. M. Franklin-Bouillon is now 
in Angora negotiating; a dispatch of 
June 10 announced that the negotia- 
tions were progressing favorably. 
We should very much like to know 
what is implied in “favorably.” Very 
likely M..Franklin-Bouillon has made 
the most of the argument that the 
French have 80,000 troops in Syria, 
not the worst troops in the world; 
has argued that French neutrality 
and promise of French good offices 
in a final settlement, should Musta- 
pha beat the Greeks, are worth 
Alexandretta and a promise of econo- 
mic privileges for France. Unless 
Mustapha is a fool, he will make such 
concessions and promises; if he is a 
Turk, he will repudiate them later. 


We do not like what we have heard - 


concerning French behavior in the 
Cilicia business; it seems to us un- 
worthy of the France we love. But 
there may be explanations to soften 
and palliate. No Western nation 
has a clear and honorable record in 
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the Near or the Middle East; there 
may be things (British political and 
financial intrigues, for instance) 
which might almost seem to justify 
the French behavior. A curse is on 
that region of the earth. In the 
crusading days the Greeks of the 
Empire and the Franks betrayed and 
let each other down; likewise Frank 
and Frank. So it has continued to 
this day. 

It seems to us a pity that the 
French should give up any part of 
Eastern Cilicia. As for Alexandretta, 
it has the best harbor, except Smyrna, 
along the coast of Asia Minor, is the 
main port for the Aleppo district, 
and is still strategically of great im- 
portance. Alexander the Great built 
the town as key of the Syrian Gate 
(Beilan Pass). For military and 
economic reasons the French should 
be expected to hold on to Alexandretta 
and the Beilan Pass and the Baghche 
Pass (Amanian Gate), controlling the 
routes between Cilicia and Syria. 
Indeed, if only the French were to 
hold on for a while, Cilicia (i. e., 
Eastern Cilicia, the Cilicia Pedias or 
Campestris of the ancients) ought to 
be a paying affair. The plain of 
Issus is exceedingly fertile, though 
of course under Turkish rule it has 
been very little cultivated. A writer 
in the Quarterly Review says that 
“the Cilician plain, if properly ad- 
ministered, could not only rival, but 
even might excel, all other cotton- 
growing areas.” 

The Turks will never make any- 
thing of Cilicia; it seems a pity the 
French should give it up. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
June 11 


UPPER SILESIA: Contrary to the 
burden of previous reports, the latest 
dispatch from Upper Silesia conveys the 
happy assurance that the British and 
French are “intimately coéperating.” If 
that is true, and if such codperation con- 
tinues, the absurd war should be ‘“‘liqui- 
dated” in short order; especially since 
the British are being reinforced to a 
total of 10,000 and the Italians to a 
total of 5,000: making an allied total of 
some 25,000 troops. The codperation 
seems to be by agreement, for there is 
no supreme military Command. An awk- 
ward and precarious “manner of deal- 
ing,’ to be sure; but perhaps, under the 
circumstances, the ticket. Mr. Lloyd 
George, we hear, is trying to have the 
British General made Supreme, Com- 
mander; but maybe he had best let well 
enough alone. Like M. Clemenceau about 
the League of Nations, we are resolved 
to be optimistic about the situation in 
Upper Silesia; although the dispatches 
up to Friday were not very reassuring. 
Well, order is restored; it must be, as 
M. Clemenceau would say. But the 
boundary question remains. It is un- 
likely that M. Briand will meet Mr. 
George before June 30; he does not care 
to discuss Mr. George’s proposal to lift 
the March penalties. If by June 30 Ger- 
many fulfills her disarmament promises, 
M. Briand will probably be willing to 
evacuate Diisseldorf, Ruhrort, and Duis- 
burg and knock down the customs 
barrier; if the Germans default, the 
question will be defunct. A plague o’ 
Upper Silesia, Poles and Germans both; 
they bore us consumedly. : 

It were a goot motion if the Europeans 
leave their pribbles and prabbles, and 
get together. What is that our reformed 
friend Lenin said the other day? “De- 
molition of the capitalistic world is in 
progress and the pressure of colonial 
peoples numbering more than a billion is 
daily growing stronger.” Lenin prob- 
ably means pressure of the Asiatics, such 
as the Europeans have hitherto known, 
several times barely escaping engulph- 
ment. Read Dean Inge on this pleasant 
subject in the current Quarterly. 


THE ALAND ISLANDS: The Com- 


mission appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations to investigate the 
Aland Islands Question have completed 
their work and have recommended that 
Finland be permitted to keep the islands. 
It might be expected that a lot of people 
who, with Mr. Madison Grant, are very 
jealous for the Nordic race, should be 
indignant about the Commission’s fail- 
ure to rescue the Alanders, a Nordic 


people, from the rule of the Finns, 
hitherto thought to be (except for the 
Svecoman minority) a Mongoloid people. 
But see how nicely things work out, if 
one keeps cool and up-to-date in his read- 
ing. Mr. M. A. R. Tuker, in the May 
Nineteenth Century, tells us that the 
Finns (the Fennoman majority in Fin- 
land) are not Mongoloids, but proto- 


Teutons. There is nothing so very revolt- 


ing in the idea of Teutons being ruled by 
proto-Teutons. Besides, these proto- 
Teuton Finns have offered almost com- 
plete autonomy to the Alanders. 

We like to dwell on our obligation to 
Mr. Tuker. He does not try to explain 
how these proto-Teutons come to be 
speaking the “‘Finno-Ugrish” language, 
a branch of the Ural-Altaic. We believe 
him, not because we think he is speaking 
the truth, but because we wish to be- 
lieve him. Thinking the Finns to be 
Mongoloids, we have keen much _ per- 
turbed by the praise bestowed on them 
by Mr. Ralph Butler, a man we respect, 
and more recently by Dr. Finley. But, 
alas! at the last moment a doubt will 
creep in. Those tall, lithe fellows Dr. 
Finley admired so, forest-built, forest- 
minded, is it not possible they are 
Svecomans, not Fennomans? 


HUNGARY: We acknowledged above 
an obligation to Mr. M. A. R. Tuker. Mr. 
Tuker gives us another satisfaction. The 
Hungarians, it seems, are of Finnish 
blood, perhaps ever so little Asianized by 
contact with Turkish tribes, but not 
enough so to seriously impair their Nor- 
dic gifts. We shall think more highly 
of the Hungarians in future. If Mr. 
Tuker will extend his investigations, we 
think he will discover a very strong 
proto-Teuton element in China. It is 
probably responsible for the glories of 
Chinese art. We are ready to wage our 
ethnological reputation on the assertion 
that the ladies described in “The Great 
Summons” of the poet Ch‘ii Yiian (350 
B. C.). were proto-Teuton. 

Why do we get no news from Hun- 
gary? Censorship? If not, our news- 
service is sadly lacking, for Hungary is 
important. 


NEAR EAST: There seems little 
doubt that the Greeks will start another 
general offensive against the Turks in 
Anatolia within a few days. They must 
go it alone. Britain and France remain 
neutral, despite insults and outrages 
lavished by Mustapha Kemal on both; 
though the British authorities seem to 
have winked at violations of the embargo 
on military supplies. We understand the 
Greeks have store of British airplanes 
and gas shells. The French, maugre 
the Cilician business, absolutely will not 


do anything for the Greeks; probably be- 
cause the British would like to, if the 
French would join them. 


If, however, — 


Mustapha Kemal should beat Constantine ~ 


and threaten Constantinople, we should 


expect the British to take a hand any- — 


way. Hardly would they, we opine, re- 
linquish control of the Straits. A Kemal- 


ist victory would start quite a number 


of things. And to think that the dis- 
gusting mess in the Near and Middle 
East need not be, if only French and 
British policies were harmonized! Can 
it be France who acts so pusillanimously 
about Cilicia, suing to Angora for terms? 
Can it be Britain who pockets one af- 
front after another from Mustapha 
Kemal? That gentleman must use Black 
Magic. No, now as ever avarice and 
envy prevent Frankish codperation in 
the Levant. 


Before betting on the com- | 


ing fight, we should like to know how © 


much help Angora is getting from Mos- 
cow. 


THE PHILIPPINES: We await with 
philosophic calm General Wood’s report 
on conditions in the Philippines. Our 
Administration, we take it, wants to 
know whether it would be decent to clear 
out and let the natives go it alone. We 
doubt it would; but we are so ungen- 
erous as not to care much. On the one 
hand, we haven’t any investments there; 
we prefer that the splendid forests 
should. stand; we don’t like Filipino 
tobacco; and we never can recapture the 


first fine careless rapture of the early © 


‘days of the occupation, the bloom is off, 


we sha’n’t go there again. On the other 
hand, why worry about other people’s 
liberty, when we have lost our own? But 


we fancy the Australians and New 


Zealanders would be sorry to see us — 


leave; the more we are involved in the © 


East, the safer they feel. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
the 15th a ballot of all the British miners 
will be taken on the new proposals of the 
mine owners. 

The N. Y. Times informs us that in 


On Wednesday — 


Portugal there are 90 million litres of — 
precious vintages and 63 million litres of | 
less precious stuff lacking a market. 


Every container in the Republic is full. 


O to be in Portugal 
Now that June is here! 


It is reported that the Panaman Gov- — 
ernment has sent a special envoy to Presi- — 
dent Irigoyen of Argentina to ask his — 
intervention in the boundary affair. Now, — 


now, Panama! Naughty, naughty! 


Will someone please tell us what pre- — 
cisely the Japanese are doing and pro- © 
posing to do in the Far Eastern Re- — 


public? 
HENRY W. BUNN 
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A National Budget System at Last 


HE long struggle for the adoption 

by the national Government of a 
scientific budget system has at last met 
with complete success. On June 10 the 
President signed an act known as the 
“Budget and Accounting Act,. 1921,” 
which history will record as one of the 
most important acts of constructive legis- 
lation ever placed upon the Federal 
statute books. It will rank with, if it 
does not surpass in importance, the 
famous Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment Act of 1866 through which Glad- 
stone placed the system of financial ad- 
ministration of Great Britain upon its 
present efficient basis. A year previous, 
June 1, 1920, the House of Representa- 
tives had taken the radical step of chang- 
ing its rules of procedure so as to in- 
sure that its committee organization and 
procedure should conform to the re- 
quirements of the new system about to 
be established. 

Now, precisely what are the changes 
which those two measures provide shall 
be made in the prior-existing system for 
handling the financial affairs of the na- 
tional Government? Briefly stated, they 
are these. 

First and foremost, the responsibility 
of the President as head of the Ad- 
ministration is made real and unescap- 
able. Annually, upon Congress as- 
sembling in regular session, he must 
submit to it a document, to be known 
as a budget, in which shall be set forth 
in detail: (1) the condition of the Treas- 
ury at the end of the last completed fiscal 
year, the estimated condition of the 
Treasury at the end of the year in prog- 
ress, and the estimated condition of the 
Treasury at the end of the ensuing year 
if the financial proposals contained in the 
budget are adopted; (2) the revenues 
and expenditures of the Government dur- 
ing the last completed fiscal year and the 
estimated revenues and expenditures of 
the Government during the year in 
progress; (3) the provisions which, in 
his opinion, should be made for meeting 
the revenue and expenditure needs of 
the Government during the year to en- 
sue; and (4) such other financial state- 
ments and data as, in his opinion, are 
necessary, or desirable, in order that 
Congress may have before it all the in- 
formation needed by it in determining 
the administrative and financial policies 
of the Government for the future. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Government the President will thus be 
under the obligation of meeting the 
primary duty of a general manager of 
submitting to his board of directors a 
full and complete report of how he and 
his subordinates have conducted opera- 
tions in the past and what, in his opinion, 
should be the financial and work pro- 


gramme of the Government in the future. 
To this end all requests for funds as 
first formulated by the spending depart- 
ments must be submitted to him, and he 
has full power to accept or modify them 
as he deems best. The estimates as they 
go forward to Congress will thus be his 
estimates and he must assume full re- 
sponsibility for them both before Con- 
gress and before the people. As former 
President William H. Taft once expressed 
it, the formulation and submission of the 
budget will be the supreme act of the 
President as head of the Government. 
Not only must he make known what 
sums, in his opinion, should be granted 
for the support of the Government and 
the performance of its multifarious 
duties, but the services that should be 
maintained for that purpose. He is thus 
made directly responsible for making, 
or suggesting, those changes which 
should be made in organization and pro- 
cedure of the administrative branch of 
the Government that will insure the 
maximum of economy and efficiency in 
the conduct of public affairs. 

Secondly, the President is given an 
organ of general administration through 
which he can meet this added responsi- 
bility. This organ, known as the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, is much more than 
an office having the duty of receiving, 
compiling, and criticizing estimates of 
expenditure needs as they emanate from 
departmental and bureau heads. It is 
its duty, as set forth specifically in the 
act “to make a detailed study of the de- 
partments and establishments for the 
purpose of enabling the President to de- 
termine what changes, with a view of 
securing greater economy and efficiency 
in the conduct of the public service, 
should be made in (1) the existing or- 
ganization, activities and methods of 
business of such departments or estab- 
lishments, (2) the appropriations there- 
for, (3) the assignment of particular 
activities to particular services, or (4) 
the regrouping of services.” It is further 
directed to prepare for the President “a 
codification of all laws or parts of laws 
relating to the preparation and trans- 
mission to Congress of receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government, and of 
estimates of appropriations.” This serv- 
ice will, therefore, be continuously at 
work during all three hundred and sixty- 
five days of the year in making those 
studies which will enable the President 
when he comes to formulate his budget 
to act with knowledge. All necessary 
powers are conferred upon the President 
to require the several services to furnish 
information called for, to permit free 
access to their records and files, and 
otherwise assist in the work of the 
Budget Bureau. 


Until the last moment the status of 
this bureau was in doubt. The House 
had provided in its bill that the bureau 
should be directly attached to the Office 
of the President. The Senate bill as 
it passed that body provided that it 
should be located-in the Treasury De- 
partment and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be the real budget of- 
ficer, the President occupying merely the 
position of a reviewing authority. It is 
a matter of great congratulation that 
the Conference Committee having the 
duty of adjusting the differences between 
the two houses appreciated the funda- 
mental importance of making the re- 
sponsibility of the President direct and 
of giving to him his own organ for 
meeting this responsibility, and adopted 
the House view. The wishes of the Sen- 
ate were, however, in part met by the 
provision that the Bureau of the Budget 
should be a bureau in the Treasury De- 
partment. But this location of the bureau 
in the Treasury Department is only 
nominal, since the act carefully provides 
that the line of authority shall run di- 
rectly from the bureau to the President 
and confers absolutely no power upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to direct, 
supervise, or control the bureau in any 
way. ' 

Thirdly, through the amendment to 
the rules of the House, provision is made 
that the budget, when received by that 
body, shall be handled as a single 
harmonious programme. It does away 
with the vicious system which had ex- 
isted in the past, under which considera- 
tion of the expenditure needs of the 
Government was had by a number of 
committees each working independently 
of the others and without reference to 
any general financial programme, by pro- 
viding that thereafter all jurisdiction in 
respect to the appropriation of funds 
should be vested in a single committee of 
thirty-five members. 

The advantages of this new system 
have been repeatedly pointed out, but 
nowhere, it is believed, more clearly than 
by Mr. Fess in the debate which took 
place when this amendment was under 
consideration. Speaking in its favor he 
said: 

We are trying to get away from the practice 
of providing for a particular activity of the 
government with no relation at all to the other 
activities of the government. Under the pres- 
ent system we find not only duplication but that 
the committee reporting one of these bills is 
anxious, not to hold down estimates, but rather 
to get a larger appropriation to meet the alleged 


needs of the particular branch of the service 
as estimated by the spokesman of the service. 


‘Another committee is equally anxious, indeed 


it may be said that every committee is ambi- 
tious for funds, and we see eight committees 
working, not together, but each working for 
itself with no relationship whatever to one an- 
other, and with small regard to the sum total 
of all the committees. This proposed rule is 
intended to cure that, to make all of the appro- 
priating agencies in one committee, so that 
every part of that committee will be making 
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its appropriations with reference, not only to 
each part, but especially to what the whole com- 
mittee will ultimately make. . . . This reso- 
lution is the last step to make the budget sys- 
tem a reality. It is supplemental to the budget 
bill and is necessary to make it workable. 

This change in the rules of the House 
does more than provide that hereafter 
all of the regular appropriation bills 
shall be considered by a single committee. 
It prohibits any other committee from 
providing in any bill reported by it for 
an appropriation. . Should it attempt to 
do so, the section providing for such an 
appropriation is open to a point of order 
and will have to go out on objection be- 
ing made by a single member. 

It furthermore meets in a very ef- 
fective way the evil of the Senate’s tack- 
ing on to appropriation bills riders of a 
general legislative character. This it 
does by providing that the representa- 
tives of the House on any conference 
committee having the consideration of 
any bill carrying an appropriation shall 
not have authority to agree to any such 
amendment until such amendment has 
been brought before the House and the 
latter has specifically agreed that it shall 
be acquiesced in. 

Finally, this change in the rules of the 
House goes a long way towards the re- 
moval, if it does not completely remove, 
the one important defect in the budget 
bill as it passed Congress. This act pro- 
vides that the estimates of appropria- 
tions as embodied in the budget shall 
conform to the order of arrangement 
and method of presentation employed 
under the old system. This was done 
in order that the House on receiving the 
budget might be able to handle it under 
its existing rules governing the juris- 
diction of the several appropriation com- 
mittees. At the same time recognition 
was given to the desirability of having 
such estimates presented in proper form 
by the provision that the President in 
addition to submitting his regular budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
should also submit an “alternative 
budget” in which the items contained in 
the regular budget should be set forth 
in such form and according to such 
scheme of itemization and classification 
as, in his opinion, would best meet the 
technical requirements of a model budget 
system. This provision was made under 
the belief that it would be impossible for 
the President, in the short time elapsing 
- between the passage of the budget act 
and the necessity for his submitting the 
budget for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, to work out in definite form a 
satisfactory budget document. It was the 
plain intent that, if the model budget 
commended itself to the House, it would 
thereafter become the regular form for 
submitting estimates of appropriations. 
The amendment to the rules that has now 
been made removes practically all doubt 
in respect to this matter. It means that 


a budgetary system satisfactory as re- 
gards both its general principles and its 
technical form is practically assured. 


Finally, the Budget and Accounting 
Act accomplishes the great reform of 
making provision for an independent ex- 
amination and audit of all Government 
expenditures. At the present time the 
anomalous position exists of the ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government 
auditing its own accounts, since the of- 
ficers having the duty are now officers 
of that branch. This is not only wrong 
in principle, but has the result that 
the examination is largely of a per- 
functory or formal character. Owing to 
this status, the auditors are not in a 
position to, and certainly they do not, do 
anything in the way of pointing out to 
Congress features in respect to which 
the Administration has exercised its 
powers unwisely or has been guilty of 
extravagance and waste. As the present 
writer said in an article on the Good Na- 
tional Budget Bill which he contributed 
to the National Municipal Review of 
July, 1919, “They [the auditors] inter- 
pret their duties in the exceedingly 
narrow sense of seeing merely that the 
technical requirements of the law are 
complied with. Only in a very slight de- 
gree do they consider it a part of their 
duties to criticize the acts of the Ad- 
ministration or to bring to the attention 
of the Legislature matters which, in the 
interest of efficiency and economy in the 
conduct of public affairs, should be 
brought to their notice. The fact that 
they are officers of the Administration 
makes it difficult for them to do so.” 

The Budget and Accounting Act 
changes all this. It provides for an in- 
dependent general accounting office with 
a Comptroller General of the United 
States at its head, who will take over 
all the duties now performed by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury and the six 
Auditors under the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Following the British system, 
this officer, the Comptroller General, is, 
as far as possible, given a judicial 
status, in respect to his permanence of 
tenure of office and independence, 
through the provision that he may be 
removed from office only on impeachment 
or by a joint resolution of Congress, 
after notice and hearing, when in the 
judgment of that body he “has become 
permanently incapacitated or has been 
guilty of neglect of duty, or of mal- 
feasance in office, or of any felony or 
conduct involving moral turpitude.” 

This fundamental change in the sys- 
tem of financial administration goes be- 
yond that of providing for an inde- 
pendent audit of public accounts. For 
it will be one of the principal duties 
of the Comptroller General to give in- 
formation to Congress and to aid it in 
taking those steps that will be necessary 
to make the administration of the 


financial affairs of the Government more 
efficient. This means that for the first 
time Congress will have a real organ 
through which it can pass in review the 
manner in which its orders and authori- © 
zations to spend have been carried out, — 
and exercise that supervision and control 
over administrative -acts which is an es- 
sential part of its function as the fund- 
raising and fund-granting authority of 
the Government. Heretofore it has 
sought to do this through periodic in- 
vestigations conducted by its regular or 
special committees. These committees 
have been forced to act without any sys- 
tematic knowledge of actual transac- 


tions. Too often their inquiries have 
been conducted in a purely partisan 
spirit. Almost always they have been 


without that technical assistance which 
alone would make their inquiries fruit- 
ful. In all cases they have thrown a 
great burden of work upon members of — 
Congress and have involved a large ex- 
penditure of Government money. Un- 
der the new system Congress will cur- 
rently and automatically, as it were, get 
much of the data that it has sought to 
secure in this ineffective way. When 
special information is desired it can be — 
readily furnished at a mimimum of ex- 
pense and trouble by the Comptroller. 
General’s Office. And finally, the new 
Committee on Appropriations will al- 
ways have at its right hand an officer 
possessed of full knowledge of govern- 
mental conditions and practices, and in- 
dependent of all party, administrative, or 
Congressional pressure, to aid it in per- 
forming its important duty of- passing 
upon the estimates of expenditure needs 
as contained in the President’s budget. 
The limits of this paper have pre- 
vented a fuller statement of the many 
important improvements in the = ad- 
ministration of public affairs that may 
be expected to follow from these two © 
great measures. Enough, however, it is 
believed, has been stated to show their 
fundamental importance. 
contrast their provisions with the ones 
previously obtaining without a feeling — 
that at least the basis has been laid for 
a progressive improvement in the whole 
field of determining the financial needs of 
the Government, in making provision 
for these needs and in subsequently see- 
ing that such provisions are efficiently 
and economically carried out by those 
entrusted with putting them into exe- — 
cution. If only a reasonable attempt is — 
made by Congress and the Administra- — 
tion to carry out these provisions in the 
spirit in which they are conceived, a new 
chapter will have been written in the © 
story of the American people’s effort to 
obtain an honest and efficient administra- 
tion of their national affairs. 
W. F. WILLOUGHBY 
Director, Institute for Government 
Research 
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The Situation In Asia Minor 
and Greece 


HE mad act of the Angora Govern- 
,=. ment in repudiating the agreement 
with France and in offering provocation 
to England has at once cooled those who 
looked upon Kemal’s adventures with 
forbearance. An Associated Press des- 
patch from Constantinople announces that 
Great Britain is preparing to blockade 
the ports of Asia Minor occupied by the 
Turkish Nationalists and to renounce her 
short-lived neutrality in the Greco- 
Turkish war by assuming command of 
the Eleventh Greek Division operating 
in Ishmid. Whether the French Govern- 
ment will continue its policy of concilia- 
tion towards Kemal after the latter’s new 
affront is by no means certain. If press 
reports are true, Kemal’s representatives 
who carried the Turkish dictator’s new 
conditions for a Franco-Turkish pact to 
the general in command of the French 
forces in the Near East have been dis- 
missed by the latter with indignation. 
Nor are the Italians favorably impressed 
by the way in which their professions of 
friendship have been received by the 
Turkish Nationalists. 

Relying beyond measure on his alliance 
with Moscow, Kemal seems to have 
thrown all caution to the winds. His 
Government is bent on nothing short of 
the restoration of pre-war Turkey. Look- 
ing upon the Greeks as upon his most 
formidable enemies, he has adopted the 
traditional Turkish method of indiscrim- 
inate massacre. His emissaries have 
penetrated Egypt, where they succeeded 
in arousing the religious fanaticism of 
the natives against the Greeks of Alex- 
andria and Cairo. But those who are 
bound to suffer most from the heir +o 
Talaat’s and Enver’s fame are the un- 
fortunate Greeks of the Pontus. Already 
news of revolting massacres at Sampsus 
and Trebizond have spread through a 
massacre-weary world. The streets of 
these cities are reported once more as 
filled with the corpses of men, women 
and children; and unless immediate as- 
sistance is forthcoming, the six hundred 
thousand Greeks of the Pontus bid fair 
to follow on the bloody track of the two 
millions of Armenians and- Greeks sac- 
rificed to the savagery of the much de- 
fended and often white-washed Turk. To 
a world surfeited with reports of bar- 
barities, this is another trifle which may 
pass unnoticed. There may even be some 
agencies who, in their extravagant love 
of peace for ulterior motives, may fe3l 
inclined to condone such acts. But though 
massacres fail to impress the Powers, 
Kemal’s repudiation of the friendly ad- 
vances of France and his defiance of 
England by imprisoning and hanging 


British subjects are immediately branded 
as high-handed acts which demand a 
punitive lesson. 

Had not the Greek people by their un- 
wise vote of last November deprived 
themselves of their tried helmsman, 
Venizelos, it is quite probable that the 
pacification of Asia Minor would have 
been attained and the Greek soldiers, 
kept almost continually under arms since 
1912, would by this time be enjoying the 
results of their victory. Unfortunately, 
by dismissing the very man who with 
his consummate statesmanship could hold 
the Powers at his side, they unleashed 
the numerous enemies of Hellenism who 
until then were kept in abeyance. The 
successors of the Cretan statesman made 
matters worse by dismissing one military 
commander after another, with the 
evident purpose of gaining control of the 
army, but with the palpable result of 
paralyzing, at least for the time being, 
its efficiency and of undermining its 
discipline. The fruit of their labor was 
the failure of last April’s offensive. Mean- 
while internal dissatisfaction has been 
growing to a threatening degree. The 
people are fast realizing the evil results 
of their vote. The promises of a golden 
era by the new administration have 
proved to be will-of-the-wisps luring to 
greater misfortunes. Trade and industry 
have been stagnant since last November. 
The exchange has dropped seventy per 
cent. of its normal value, Not only has 
the army been kept under arms in spite 
of false assurances of an immediate de- 
mobilization, but more classes have been 
called and disarraament seems as distant 
as ever. Graft and suppression are rife, 
while a pretext is made of the war 
against Turkey to apply martial law for 
partisan interests. 

It is evident that unless something is 
done soon to improve the situation, 
neither will the people’s patience hold 
out, nor can Constantine long enjoy the 
splendor of his royal purple. Already 
Demetrios Rhallis, the first premier of 
the new régime, is reported to be in a 
penitent mood. Kalogeropoulos, who fol- 
lowed him, reaped the ignominious 
laurels of the last London conference and 
is already in disgrace. Gounaris, the pres- 
ent premier, and the real power behind 
the throne, feels the ground shake under 
his feet, and Stratos is trimming himself 
fer the post he has so iong cherished. 

But at this juncture Kemal proves a 
deus ex machina. By offending France 
and England, he compels these Powers to 
look once more upon Greece as their 
avenger. Gounaris and Constantine are 
ready to do anything in order to propi- 


tiate the Powers, because of the favor- 
able reaction which such propitiation is 
bound to create at home. Fortune is 
smiling upon their cause once more. If 
they succeed in launching a decisive of- 
fensive against Kemal, they will win the 
support of a large part of the people 
who now look upon them with hostility. 
With England on their side they could 
accomplish much for their severely tried 
country, which has been waging war for 
nine years and suffering from a factional 
domestic régime verging upon civil war. 
For once, the interests of the country 
coincide with their own personal inter- 
ests, which thus far they have been too 
eager to cultivate to the detriment of 
Greece. 
ARISTIDES E. PHOUTRIDES 


Chinese Official 
Morality 


HE reader may remember a report, 
of some two years ago, that Mr. 
Tang Shao-yi and other Southern dele- 
gates to the Shanghai Peace Conference 
had accepted a Japanese bribe. 

I did not follow up that report. I 
simply refused to believe it. Mr. Tang 
had been the chief apologist for the 
Southern cause; for the Constitutional- 
ists. He had presented that cause most 
forcefully and most persuasively. In 
common with some other living China- 
men, he is master of a style of curious 
felicity, of a kind of Attic concinnity, of 
a delicacy and bouquet worthy of the best 
traditions of Chinese art. By his actions 
no less than by his utterances prior to 
the date of the alleged indiscretion, he 
had given every pledge of sincerity and 
integrity. He seemed to have the ethics 
of an Englishman with the superior cul- 
tivation of a Ming noble. 

Referring to that report, a friend of 
mine, a lover of China and an admirer 
of Tang, said: “I am hoping against 
hope that it is not true. If it is, I must 
fall back into despair of any drying up 
of the sources of the Chinese fount of 
political corruption. I must believe, as 
I believed before I listened to Tang, that 
that fount is inexhaustible and perennial. 
Tang had almost convinced me by his 
piping that he is a true Arcadian, in- 
capable of guile.” 

My friend always did like to talk 
cynically. I am sure he believes that 
Tang is “straight.” But, supposing he 
isn’t, must we scorn him, and thereto 
sniff in our American way? To do so 
would be to betray a want of catholicity, 
a Philistine obtuseness, a lack of critical 
acumen, of sympathetic imagination. 

To us the “Heathen Chinee’”’ seems 
peculiar; so doubtless do we appear to 
the Heathen Chinee. Hazlitt, I believe, 
has a story of a Mandarin, clothed @ 
outrance, and a chimney sweep new- 
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smudged from his trade, chance-meeting 
in Piccadilly. Each stopped, and burst 
into gust after gust of inextinguishable 
laughter at the figure of fun the other 
made. Anything unusual is peculiar. 


But it is only the official Chinaman in 
his official capacity that we are consider- 
ing. 

There is such a thing as Chinese of- 
ficial morality, but it has nothing to do 
with ethics. It is morality in the ety- 
mological sense of that word (as de- 
rived from mores. It is the product 
of immemorial tradition. My studies of 
Chinese history show me that this 
morality acquired its essential traits 
through the eval pomp of Chinese EKm- 
pire; that it developed a code all the 
more powerful for being unwritten; and 
that it flourished most widely, if not 
most brilliantly, during the Manchurian 
régime—wherefore I call it ‘“Man- 
churian.” For centuries prior to the 
later Manchus no Chinese official could be 
officially trusted in word or deed; not be- 
cause he was personally dishonest, but 
because he was officially true to a con- 
ventional code. As an official he lied, 
he tricked, he betrayed, he stole—all in 
deference to the code. There was a cer- 
tain charm about this infamous be- 
havior, because it became in time per- 
fectly unconscious, like the delightful 
manners of a Roman nobleman. 

But late, very late in the Manchu 
régime, a serpent entered this Paradise; 
Bolshevist mutterings of conscience dis- 
turbed the serenity of this antipodal 
Utopia; the revolution came, and the 
code lost its supreme authority. 

Yet unwritten codes die hard. It is 
not surprising that the Chinese fount of 
political corruption is not yet entirely 
dried up, that some Chinese officials still 
conform to the code. I shall call these 
officials ‘‘Manchurians.” 

Your Manchurian deals by indirection; 
he lies and betrays by a kind of artistic 
and professional impulsion. We under- 
stand what it is to consider things in the 
Pickwickian sense. So, if we are to 
comprehend a certain part of Chinese 
officialdom, we must understand what it 
is to consider things in the Manchurian 
sense. It is an artistic or professional 
convention, like the “morality” of the 
Restoration drama. The Germans made 
of mendacity a science; the Chinese, a 
race.so much finer, have made of it an 
art. In their best practice of the art 
there is a delicacy, a refinement, that 
reminds one of the music of Mozart or 
the lyrics of Herrick. So mendacity be- 
came truly Celestial; and “extremes did 
meet and mean one thing.” 

I do not pretend to have made an ex- 
haustive study of the history of the art 
among the Chinese. China had what 
may be called her Augustan or Periclean 
Age of Mendacity, of which I am fa- 
miliar with only an elegant masterpiece 
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or two. I only know the moderns thor- 
oughly; but I greatly doubt whether the 
ancients greatly surpassed them. The 
greatest liar of modern times (not ex- 
cepting even Queen Elizabeth) was the 
late Dowager Empress; mistress, as she 
was, not only of the mendacium but also 
of the mendaciunculum; not only of the 
swinger in its most sublime, but also of 
the fib in its daintiest form. O divine 
Yehonala! 

So the behavior of these Chinese of- 
ficials is no proof of original sin, o 
essential dishonesty. 

The Chinese people as a whole doubt- 
less are and have been the most honest 
people on earth. The Chinese merchants 
are recognized as the most honest in the 
world. It remains to be seen what will 
be the ultimate effect upon the ethics 
of the Chinese people, of contact with the 
West; it will probably be disastrous. The 
Manchurian morality, I repeat, is the 
morality of the nobility and the literati; 
it has no taint of vulgarity. 

The Manchurian morality is disappear- 
ing.’ It is to be found in its purity 
only in some survivors of the ancient 
régime, like Chang Hsun. In its place 
the most progressive Chinese officials 
(members of a race the most adaptable 
on earth, when it chooses to adapt it- 
self) have adopted one of the Western 
systems; either the primitive Christian, 
or the Stoic or British (as in the case 
of Li Shun). There are of course 
trimmers and amoebae. 

I hold no brief for the continuance of 
the entire. Manchurian scheme of 
morality. I only say it was of its kind 
a perfect thing, like the Art of Murder 
in medieval Romagna. Perfect things, 
alas, have but brief life. Yet something 
may be saved. Manchurian treachery and 
thieving and their various additaments 
must, I suppose, go. But the Art of 
Mendacity (the most elegant feature of 
the Manchurian system of morality), 
may, ‘let us hope, survive. Beautiful 
thing, however, though it was under 
Manchurian auspices, it had become at 
the last too rank a growth. The political 
soil is too rich for such a plant, and it 
requires pruning. Like poetry or any 
other art, it will flourish more purely, 
it will bourgeon more Celestially, in a 
rugged soil and under some constraint. 

It is an art whereto our race has con- 
tributed some glorious ornaments, but 
in all honesty we must yield the palm to 
China. So far as I know, no Depart- 
ment of Mendacity has ever been estab- 
lished in any university (though in 
America the Departments of Neuras- 
thenics and of Sociology answer the 
purpose in a crude way). I suggest that 
some war-millionaire who has achieved 
his wealth by application of methods 
which smack of the art establish such a 
department in the University of Peking. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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Correspondence 


‘“The Sober Criminal the 
Deadly One”’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
I have just read your comment on The 
Anti-Prohibition Movement. You say in 


conclusion,—“It could be justified (i.e. — 3 


the Eighteenth Amendment) if the evil 
of drunkenness, instead of a rapidly de- 
ereasing, had been an increasing one”, 
etc. 


I should like to supplement that state- — 


ment by adding that if the evil of drink- 
ing had been anything but a negligible 
matter, National Prohibition could not 
have been put over. Despite the ravings 
of fanatics, drunkenness was of small 
importance when the country was wet. 
It is more serious now than before. It 
is the fad of the W. C. T. U., the Anti- 
Saloon League, et id omne genus, to de- 
nounce liquor as the parent of crime. In 
my own state, of the major crimes which 
have been committed in forty years, not 
one had any connection with liquor. The 
sober criminal is the deadly one. 
W. K. McCoy, M.D. 

Gum Spring, Va., May 31 


About a Number of Things 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


What a fine world we should have if — 
the man from Boston, say, did not in- — 


stinctively feel that his fellow citizen 
from the South was rather improvident, 
and if the latter did not consider the 
former close-fisted. Assume that these 
two representatives of their respective 
regions could realize, by a mere applica- 
tion of their powers of imagination, 
what they will find by actual contact and 
personal intercourse—that the differ- 
ences between them, in these and other 
respects, although existing, are by no 
means so marked as they had been led to 


believe, and that the man from New — 


Orleans is often found to be thrifty and 


he from New England generous—and we 
should be still nearer to the millennium. — 


To go farther afield, how much easier it 
would be for Germans to manage their 
internal affairs if the prejudices between 
Bavarians and Prussians were not still 
more sharply defined than are those I 


have just considered. When we cross na- — 


tional boundaries, even though we keep 


the spoken language the same, our mis- 


apprehensions increase, more especially 


on the part of the great masses of the — 
people, whose opportunities for accurate — 
thinking and observation on such sub- 


jects are not extensive. 


Now, France needs no apologist who : 


comes from the United States. 


The — 


French see life clearly and as a whole E 


and as what it actually is. There is no 


fear that these sane people will deprive é 
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themselves of one of life’s chiefest bless- 
ings, a proper use of alcoholic beverages; 
that they will substitute bad cooking for 
good; set up puritanical standards in 
matters of sex or ever regard mere rush 
and hurry as a substitute for rational 
living. It is they who have the right 
to carry the torch of progress, as to 
things worth while, before us, not we be- 
fore them. For all that and with due 
regard to the fact that there can be no 
such thing as sharply fixed boundaries to 
differentiate between national charac- 
teristics, it may not be denied that the 
French people, like the rest of us, suffer 
from the defects of their qualities. They 
believe in property rights. Having the 
gift of seeing facts as they are, they 
know that the desire to retain possession 
of things acquired is one of the deepest 
of human traits and, in their dealings, 
they act on this assumption. This, from 
our point of view unfortunately, leads 
them to adopt certain practices which we 
feel carry the principle of thrifty dealing 
too far. Reference need only be made 
to the war practice of charging rent for 
land used for trenches to protect, against 
invasion, the very soil on which the rent 
was levied, to the taxation of medical 
supplies from us to heal their wounded 
sick, or to the retention by the Govern-. 
ment of a fraction of the sums sub- 
scribed abroad to relieve French orphans. 


The recent difficulties between Eng- 
land and France, in the matter of agree- 
ing upon the amount and method of pay- 
ment of the indemnities due by Ger- 
many and the dispute about Upper Si- 
lesia, can be better understood if, with 
all possible charity of judgment we 
realize that the deep-rooted respect of 
France for property rights, as to which 
she is giving so useful and timely an 
object-lesson to the world at the present 
juncture, leads her to try to make in a 
material way just a little more out of 
Germany’s defeat than large-minded 
American opinion, when it understands 
the facts, will feel to be right or, for the 
matter of that, in the long run, good 
business. There was much delay in 
agreeing upon the amount to be paid by 
Germany because France was urging 
sums which were so high that they would 
have done more harm than good to France 
herself. After all, Germany possesses no 
gold mines and must pay her bill by an 
excess of her exports over her imports. 
If this excess grows unduly large, it 
means that Germany’s exports will crowd 
those of France, England, and the other 
Allied countries out of the markets of 
the world. Such matters seem to have 
been pretty generally understood by Eng- 
lish people but have not been so clearly 
realized by the French, whose daily 
papers throughout the country seem to 
devote more time to pinpricking Albion 
than to educating their readers in the 
fundamentals of economics. 


Germany provoked the war. She has 
lost it and she must pay the price. This 
is a fixed fact. The world’s work must 
goon. The problems of to-day must be 
met to-day. No nation, however much 
she may have suffered in the past, may 
be safely permitted to jockey for posi- 
tion and thereby delay immediate settle- 
ments of practical problems or to hold 
open disputes, largely for the sake of 
giving fixity to things as they are to be 
some decades hence. 


We have had enough Wilsonian visions 
of a perfect world. We want to get 
down to the business of the hour. French 
statesmanship has made a mistake in 
not recognizing this fact and Lloyd 
George, in effect, said so when making 
his recent great speech on Poland and 
Silesia. Many have thought that the 
British Prime Minister on this occasion 
was precipitate and that he was led by 
strong feeling to say more than he had 
intended or than was proper. Such is 
not my view. Mr. Roosevelt often 
adopted the practice of fixing the atten- 
tion of his country and of the world 
upon a point by the rather simple device 
of delivering himself of an apparently 
passionate outburst on the topic which, 
as we afterwards learned, he had been 
pondering for months. England feels 
the time has come to attack and dispose 
of international problems of the day, 
wherever possible, as they arise, without 
too much resort to theory or academic 
discussion, and she has, through the 
speech of Lloyd George, served notice 
upon France to this effect. In conse- 
quence, a settlement of the Silesian ques- 
tion seems nearer than it was. 

Nor may we in this connection lose 
sight of the speech made at the Pilgrims’ 
dinner in London by our new Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s. Here 
the note was sounded that the United 
States has done, at least for the present, 
with all attempts to reconstruct the 
world in any other way than by meeting 
difficulties as they arise and when they 
arise. This does not mean that the Ad- 
ministration at Washington has under- 
taken to support the English as against 
the French. It does mean, as it seems 
to me, that both English-speaking peoples 
feel that the time is ripe for the applica- 
tion of what we Americans consider 
hard-headed principles of common busi- 
ness sense to the settlement of present 
disputes, whether in Poland or in the 
Pacific. With the Government at Wash- 
ington determined to apply to the world’s 
affairs the horse-sense methods of busi- 
ness which it stands pledged to use in 
our internal affairs, we need have no fear 
that Great Britain will not stand 
shoulder to shoulder with us in the same 
enterprise and that France will not soon 
adopt the same attitude. 

GUSTAV BISSING 

Paris, May 30 


The Deadly Foot-note 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


The other evening, being quite alone, 
I was seized with a desire to depart for 
a space from the affairs of the current 
hour, from to-day’s fine fiction and 
poetry, from the League of Nations, and 
committees of investigation, and the coal 
supply, and prohibition. And in this 
mood I was glad to find, just at hand, an 
old volume of De Quincey. 

It was made up of essays and sketches 
grouped together because they all dealt 
with a world not of dry reality but of 
fancy, of imagination, of emotion. But 
my enthusiasm in turning to the works 
of an old and genial friend suffered 
something of a sudden chill. For it ap- 
peared that these pages, charged with 
their magic charm of style and senti- 
ment, were “fully annotated’! An ant 
explaining the nightingale! 

With a feeling of opposition, of hos- 
tility, of challenge, I coolly eyed a grisly 
foot-note on the open page. It justified 
to the full all the protest that had welled 
up within me. In the text above, De 
Quincey had evoked from the past a cer- 
tain dark, dark night, with clouds hang- 
ing low over a mountain roadway, and 
thunder rolling, and the flash of light- 
ning, while he and his loved companion, 
in a chariot drawn by steeds stirred with 
the spirit of the tempest, came dashing 
and whirling downward toward the 
valley, advancing, as he says, with the 
speed of swallows. It was all very high- 
strung, emotional, stormy, wild, furious, 
and swift. 

But of all this, nothing appealed to 
Dryasdust, sitting dull at the foot of the 
page, unkindled by the flame before him. 
What caught his eye was the reference 
to the speed of swallows. Ha! ha! An 
alleged fact! The speed of swallows, in- 
deed! This was obviously a matter of 
statistics, and should be treated at once 
in a note. And so just here, at the close 
of the whirling words of the text, stood 
a numeral to divert the reader’s atten- 
tion. With the speed of swallows! ‘Not 
literally,” said the note, “for the swal- 
low (or at least. that species called the 
swift) has been known to fly at the rate 
of 300 miles an hour. Very probably, 
however, this speed was not deduced 
from an entire hour’s performance, but 
estimated by proportion from a flight of 
one or two minutes.” Poor, common- 
place, little, industrious ant! 

And then, on a sudden, I discovered 
that this note, didactic, useless, out of 
harmony with its text, blighting as a 
black frost, was the work, not of the 
learned annotator, but, in some unin- 
spired moment, that of De Quincey him- 
self! 

pac, 
New York, June 5 
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New Books and Old 
Books of the Week 


Eden Phillpotts. 


ORPHAN DINAH, by 
Macmillan. 


A novel about Dartmoor, 
scene of the author’s best work. 


the 


Is AMERICA SAFE FoR Democracy? by 
William McDougall. Scribner. 

A study in anthropology and his- 
tory by the professor of psychology 
at Harvard. 

Tue ANGLO-AMERICAN Future, by A. 
G. Gardiner. Seltzer. 

For friendship between England 
and America based on intelligence 
and self-respect. 


THe PaceEANT OF PARLIAMENT, by 
Michael MacDonagh. Two Volumes. 
Dutton. 


A picture of Parliament at work; 
history, anecdote, and incident. 


FEW hours after I finished reading 

Booth Tarkington’s ‘Alice Adams” 
(Doubleday, Page and Co.), I took up 
The Literary Review, and in its leading 
article (on “ ‘Strangled’ Literature’) 
read the following sentences: ‘‘What is 
the trouble with American fiction? Why 
does the American novelist who courts 
popularity—and dollars—persistently fol- 
low the path of blatant literature to win 
them? As a nation we are undoubtedly 
addicted to sweetness and light in our 
romance, and take a naive delight in the 
tale that paints existence not as it is but 
as we would have it.” And, farther 
along: “Grant that American fiction 
blinks the ugliness of life.” 

Now, the writer in The Literary Re- 
view may be speaking partly of our 
second and third-rate magazines. But 
certainly he, or she, is not ignoring the 
novels which sell in greatest numbers, 
which every intelligent reader of fiction 
is reading and talking about—which The 
Literary Review itself, for instance, has 
taken pains to discuss. And after a year 
which has produced ‘‘Main Street,” “Miss 
Lulu Bett,” ‘“‘The Narrow House,” “Poor 
White,” “Jake,” “Domesday Book,” 
“Mitch Miller” (which is “Tom Sawyer” 
heavily dosed with pessimism), and 
“Alice Adams”’— the list could be made 
longer, and more than doubled if books of 
the last two years were included—after 
all these, what in the name of creation 
does anybody mean by accusing Ameri- 
can novelists of painting existence “not 
as it is but as we would have it’’? If ever 
we have had a chance to wallow in the un- 
pleasant, the sordid, the resolutely pes- 


simistic, in humiliation of body and 
spirit, it is in the past twenty-four 
months. If any literary appetite is still 


unsatisfied in its desire for “the ugliness 
of life,” it must indeed be gluttonous. 
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The books named above are not 
brought in for the purpose of denuncia- 
tion, for some of them seem to me admir- 
able. But they should serve to illustrate 
the absurdity of the charge that Amer- 


‘ican novelists are dealing exclusively in 


sunshine and butterflies and airy, fairy 
Lilians. Rather are they deliberately 
plunging into the mud, not because they 
have a muddy story to tell, but because 
mud is in fashion with the “intel- 
lectuals.” Therein lies the weakness in 
contemporary American and English fic- 
tion. The tragedies of life, great and 
small, the meanness of man, the occa- 
sional horror of human experience, the 
complications and sorrows which result 
from sex, are being employed as topics 
by writers who simply lack the ability to 
deal adequately with them. The trouble 
with the “sex-novel” is not that it is 
about sex, but that it treats a great sub- 
ject unworthily, childishly. The realism 
of many writers is about the same kind 
of realism as the talk of a first-year man 
in a medical school, who enjoys discuss- 
ing the dissecting-table at dinner, merely 
because he thinks it funny to nauseate 
his listeners. A dismal mass of piffle is 
uttered about the ‘“‘boldness” and “cour- 
age’ of the writers of novels sexual in 
theme. To write such novels is the cheap- 
est and easiest way to attract attention; 
it requires the same amount of courage 
as it does to wave the American flag in 
the last act of a flabby musical comedy. 


To admit that the sun ever shines for 
an instant, that men and women are not 
invariably nasty, is the sign of a hope- 
less sentimentality—if one can under- 
stand some of the critical writers to-day. 
Such experiments as “La Terre,” “Pot- 
Bouille,”’ and the extremists among the 
Russian novelists, are to be the only 
models. The ‘subject alone, provided it 
‘faces the facts of life,” is sufficient to 
make any book great, and so we are to 
acclaim a failure, like ‘Winesburg, 
Ohio” as cordially as we would a success, 
like “Spoon River Anthology.” The dif- 
ference between these two seems to illus- 
trate a point often missed. Mr. Masters 
described a town almost as heavily over- 
populated with sinners and wasters as did 
Mr. Anderson; neither book is “pleas- 
ant.” Mr. Masters rose to the greatness 
of his subject. One of the finest books 
of realism in English fiction of the past 
three decades is Arthur Morrison’s 


“Tales of Mean Streets.” It omits no de- 


tail of suffering and of squalor, it spares 
nobody’s feelings, it hides no sin and 
creates no artificial cheerfulness. There 
is “Lizerunt,” turned out with kicks and 
curses upon the street to support her 
miserable husband by her prostitution; 
there is the mother who hoards the 
money which might have saved the life 
of her invalid son, in order to give him a 
more pompous funeral, with “‘plooms” on 
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the hearse; there is the cynical story of | 


the “conversion” of Scuddy Lund, the 
thief. It is a wonderful book, a great 
book, because the author looked in his 
heart, and wrote. He had lived in those 
mean streets; he wrote the book because 
he could not help it. Every page in it 
sounds true, because he did not write at 
the bidding of a mistaken literary theory, 
did not force his pessimism. What he 
said of the East End of London was 
probably true; it would be howlingly 


false if it were applied to all of England. — 


It will be a tragedy for American fiction 
if a few critics and writers prevail in 


their argument that ours is a land of — 


sourness, of dejection, and suffering. It 
will not be an artistic triumph, but an 
artistic failure, if American novelists 
are persuaded that they should look upon 
the United States not with the eyes of 
Americans, but with the eyes of that 
typical Russian pessimist whom Mr. 
Morley has nicknamed Solugubrious. 


This has wandered far from “Alice 
Adams” and her troubled life. Not much 


which has been said here applies directly | 


to Mr. Booth Tarkington’s new novel. 
However cheery compared with some 
American realism, “Alice Adams” is, for 
Mr. Tarkington, a descent into the valley 
of the shadow. Alice, with her painful 
attempts to snare a husband, her abom- 
inable brother, her nagging mother, and 
her invalid father, goaded by his wife 
into business trickery and failure, into 
moral and physical collapse, make up an 
altogether sombre group. You may be 
able to laugh (as I did) at the mishaps 


of the dinner-party, given to ensnare a — 


suitor for Alice, without being affected, 
as I was, by the pitifulness. of it all. It 
was Robert Louis Stevenson who held 
that one of the pitiful things of this 
world is the disappointment suffered by 
a girl in her innocent attempts to attract 
admirers at a ball. The wall-flower was 
not, to him, a figure of fun, nor one 
lightly to be described in literature. He 
could never forgive W. S. Gilbert for 
Lady Jane in “Patience” (poking fun at 


the Lady Janes was a custom with Gil- 


bert, by the way), and he once described — 


to his own family a young girl decking 
herself out for a party, and then sitting 
neglected, her heart heavy, the tears 
kept back by a brave attempt at gayety 


until his listeners could by no means 


control their own tears. 


They would be — 


thought hopelessly sentimental to-day. In — 
“Alice Adams” nearly fifty pages are — 
given to a minute description of the © 


. heroine’s failure at a dance from her ar- 


rival with her intolerable brother to her — 


outburst of weeping as she falls on her 


mother’s shoulder when she gets home ~ 
again. How skilful and clever it is, fre- — 


quently how witty, with what quiet 


cruelty the author touches on the raw, — 


and dusts in a little cayenne pepper! 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Alice Adams 


Auice Apams. By Booth Tarkington. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 
ET us joyfully own that, humanly 
speaking, Mr. Tarkington has done 

it at last. Always his earnest critics 

have been qualifying their recognition of 
him as a “born story-teller” with testy 
or plaintive reservations. Why didn’t 
he let himself go as a romancer, produce 
more and perhaps better “Beaucaires,” 
and leave the literary perspirations of 
‘real life’ to the dull fellows? Or (on 
the other hand) why couldn’t he rid him- 
self of the machinery of romance, and 
write us a “Turmoil” without a stage 
hero and a stage father in it: a solid 
piece of imaginative realism? Perhaps 
he ought to apply himself to the latter 
part, even as (we said) Mr. Nicholson 
ought to stick to the former. The higher 
realism is a rare thing, and Mr. Tark- 
ington seemed to have the root of it in 
him. The lower realism, that of fidelity 
to detail, was of course at his readiest 
command. You couldn’t “lose him on” 
the facts of American life in his own 

“midland” country; not, certainly, on the 

common-denominator facts of family and 

social life. But his interpretation of 
these facts was always qualified or 

“queered” by the too romantic and often 

melodramatic turning of his plots. The 

trouble was, for what we wanted of him, 
not that he always had plots, but that 
he was usually had by them. Conse- 
quently his product was a blend rather 
than the pure article: a popular blend, 
since millions can endure realism of de- 
tail if it is sufficiently dominated by 
sentimentalism of motive. Thus for 
many of us “The Turmoil’ was hope- 
lessly spoiled by claptrap, and even “The 

Magnificent Ambersons” was blemished 

beyond repair by an over-emphasis in 

characterization which nearly or quite 
touched caricature. 

“Alice Adams” has reached firm 
ground. Here the mantle of Howells, 
after long hovering, seems to have settled 
fairly on the Tarkingtonian shoulders. 
Here Tarkington the responsible realist 
has frankly defied or denied the customer 
of the pretty story and the happy ending, 
and the mere chuckler over youthful 
humors as well. In “The Magnificent 
Ambersons” the puppy-hero had his les- 
sons to learn and his bitter medicine 
to swallow. But the glamour of caste 
and the theory of good blood guarantees 
him in a way; if we can down 
the miracle of his conversion, the rest 
is easy. The Adamses represent all that 
the Ambersons do not—defective breed- 
ing, mediocrity, the need to scrimp and 
the predestined failure to save. Certain 
Palmers are the Ambersons of this story, 


but they remain in the background, a 
contrast for the endangered Russell to 
be aware of. This is the Adams’s story, 
in a land where, east or west or middle, 
and democratic theories to the contrary, 
a thousand Adamses make shift where a 
single Amberson or Palmer doth flourish. 
To continue the running parallel between 
the later work of Mr. Tarkington and 
Mrs. Watts, we have here a situation 
much like that of Mrs. Watts’s “The 
Noon-Mark.” Randon McQuair and 
Arthur Russell are both cured of their 
infatuation by contact with the house- 
hold squalor of their lady-loves. Alice 
Adams’s father and Stieffel pére are 
both well-meaning failures who become 
dependent on their womankind. But 
there is little else in common between 
Alice and Nettie Stieffel. Nettie has the 
peasant virtues at their highest, Alice is 
a discontented bourgeoise . . . Neither 
with Mrs. Watts nor with Mr. Tarking- 
ton are we ever unaware of these class 
distinctions. Cophetua’s beggar-maid, 
if he was happy with her, was a Nettie, 
not an Alice. 


For Alice, poor little soul, is the help- 
less vulgarian who would bluff her way 
into acceptance by the elect, and becomes 
in the end a thing of mockery even to 
herself. She is the pretty girl who is 
popular in her teens, and a pet of high- 
school boys who presently, embarking 
upon college life or the guarded activi- 
ties of a social “‘set,”’ leave her stranded 
and forlorn upon her once thronged and 
tuneful “front porch.” Alice will not 
give in, does not see what is wrong. 
And her mother lays it all to lack of 
money. Hence the persecution of the 
hapless husband and father, and his 
piteous and useless surrender of the 
personal loyalty to his lifelong employer 
and friend upon which his life is based. 
There is something fine about the girl; 
not with her consent does her father 
make the sacrifice. It is the mother who 
is ruthless, who “for the sake of her 
children” eggs the sad little man on to 
his doom, and when he has wrecked him- 
self in vain still lays the blame on his 
shrunken shoulders. She will never see 
that money could not have bought happi- 
ness for Alice, or virtue for the luckless 
Walter. They are in part the offspring 
of their mother’s folly and their father’s 
weakness, and they have “grown up” 
without vestige of true rearing and 
breeding. Walter goes hopelessly the 
way of the poolroom and the street 
corner. Alice, getting at last a glimpse 
of her fatuity, sets a foot not unh- 
resignedly upon the laborious ladder ar- 
ranged for such as she. Nettie Stieffel, 
you remember, was an efficient worker 
by choice, a modern “business girl” who 
needs no man’s bank account. Only the 
failure of her last dream of a good match 
can drive Alice to it. The truth is, one 
feels here, as in all of Mr. Tarkington’s 


stories, that the world of his fancy is 
the world of his youth. His heroines, 
however they differ, are always of the 
nineties rather than of the tens or 
twenties. We understand that Arthur 
Russell served in the World War, and we 
assist at a polite dance where the music 
is supplied by a jazz orchestra. But 
these are false touches in a realism other- 
wise interpreting almost without flaw 
the midland America of twenty years. 
ago. The Alice type is perennial; but 
the accent, the costume of this Alice, be- 
long to the period when maidens were 
still coquettish and front porches still 
resounded with appeals to a certain 
Wawnita who could not ask her soul 
often enough if we should part. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Masters of French Thought 


Les Maitres DE LA PENSEE FRANCAISE. Par 


Paul Gaultier. Paris: Payot. 
3 ASTERS of French Thought” is an 
enticing title. Let us say at once 
that Paul Gaultier uses it in a genuine 
sense. He is not trying to put up new 
idols. His four great thinkers—Paul 
Hervieu, Emile Boutroux, Henri Berg- 
son, Maurice Barrés—are acknowledged 
masters of the French thought of our 
day. Whether they will keep this ex- 
alted position in the eyes of posterity, is 
another question. In Paul Gaultier’s 
opinion they will. 

The inclusion of the dramatist Her- 
vieu among the masters of thought is 
fully justified. The form given to one’s 
writing matters little; when the writer 
is Hervieu, drama and novel, and even 
newspaper articles (witness the collec- 
tion of his articles in Bétise parisienne), 
may contain more philosophy than books 
with very abstract titles. 

It is a truism to say that Hervieu is 
very modern and yet is fundamentally 
classic. But it remained for Gaultier to 
show how, treating modern themes, 
Hervieu had reéstablished connection 
with the French classic tragedy of 
Racine, and the Greek classic tragedy of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. If the notion 
of the really tragic had been lost in 
modern times, it was because romantic- 
ists and realists had depended for their 
plays and novels on picturesque charac- 
ters and “romantic puppets” and on ac- 
cidental circumstances of time and place. 
These elements may contain dramatic 
situations and emotions at best; but 
tragedy is something different. Hervieu 
looked for causes premiéres, for the 
eternally mysterious and fatal that pre- 
sides over human destinies. The prime 
motive power of his plots is not a mere 
determinism of cause and effect in the 
scientific sense of the word, but the meta- 
physical Ananke, though his Ananke is 
manifested in modern formulas. In 
“L’ Armature,’ the most striking example 
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of this combination of modernity in 
theme with classicism in philosophy, 
Ananke is the power of money. Money is 
the framework (Armature) of the mod- 
ern world; it will mould the fate of men 
and women just as inexorably as the 
framework of Theban society with its 
feudal system of kings and princes and 
its mythological beliefs moulded the fate 
of Oedipus. “Les Tenailles” brings out 
just as strongly the fatal power of social 
laws: a woman wants to be released from 
the bonds of matrimony; but the hus- 
band keeps her by means of the “thongs 
of law’; but when the man, having 
learnt that the boy he had loved is not 
his, wants to be released, the situation 
is reversed and she holds the ‘‘thongs”’; 
since she deems it better for the child, 
she keeps the man chained to her. In 
“Le Dédale” it is a physiological Ananke 
which ties man and woman together. “By 
ignoring the fatality of love which binds 
them indissolubly to each other, Max and 
Marianne de Pogis cause the wreck of 
their own life and that of the second hus- 
band. An incident which brings them to- 
gether—the illness of the child—is 
enough to awaken the old love, and the 
conflict it entails between the two men 
ends in death and disaster. 


Gaultier shows that, apparently with- 
out any intention, Hervieu observes in 
most cases the rule of the three unities, 
the reason being that the tragedy is re- 
duced by him to its simplest elements 
and thus can be acted on the spot 
within one moment of great emotional 
power. How truly Aeschylian and Racin- 
ian Hervieu is is seen in the way he 
emphasizes the note of human sympathy 
for the victims of fate. 

The two chapters dealing with Emile 
Boutroux and Henri Bergson belong to- 
gether. Indeed, M. Gaultier considers 
that on Boutroux to be a sort of intro- 
duction to his essay on Bergson. This is 
a masterly exposition in both senses of 
the word, giving a faithful and objective 
synopsis of the thought of the two men, 
and revealing the weak spots in both 
systems. Boutroux plainly states that a 
philosophy counts only when it provides 
a rule for life. But if we must only recog- 
nize the claims of a philosophy which can 


be reduced to a system of ethics, it fol- . 


lows that truth in philosophy is of sec- 
ondary import. Bergson really means the 
same thing, but the conclusion is not 
clearly expressed; he admits the conse- 
quences of his premises only with hes- 
itancy, and not in public, but in a letter 
to the Révérend Pére Tonquedec. This 
caution is suspicious; there must be 
something wrong somewhere. The men 
of the younger generation in France, 
Benda, Lote, Parodi, do not object 
to B and B (as they call Boutroux and 
Bergson) because they look for prac- 
tical ends in philosophy ; they themselves 
want a practical end to thought even 
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more than B and B; but they want it 
more genuinely stated; they want some- 
thing frankly pragmatic, inspired by pre- 
occupations of a human order, and inde- 
pendent of metaphysical considerations. 
And in view of the fact that the French 
have an enormous task of reconstruction 
before them, it seems indeed wise for 
them not to yield—for the present at 
least—to the temptation suggested by 
M. Gaultier of reinstating B and B in 
pre-war honors. 

For this very reason Barrés, the last of 
M. Gaultier’s ‘‘Maitres de la pensée 
francaise’ appeals to us more at the pres- 
ent time. Barrés, as little as B and B, 
discusses sociology, or commercial theo- 
ries, or white coal; he knows none the 
less how to remain in touch with life; but 
it is mental life. What ideals, he asks, 
shall the new France adopt? His well- 
known answer, ‘national ideals,’”’ means 
of course: ‘‘Let France not give up this 
form of civilization which made her what 
she is among the nations of the earth.” 
Barrés is not an enemy of the present 
order, but he thinks that the spirit that 
moved Joan of Arc and the spirit which 
built the French cathedrals should not 
be sacrificed to a blind modernism; he 
is not a Catholic, but he wrote ‘‘Colline 
Inspirée” to warn against the present- 
day tendency to express religious in- 
stinct without the spiritual direction of 
the Church. 


Barrés is different from other defend- 
ers of the sacredness of national tradi- 
tions in scorning the apologetical air. He 
does not speak as if he were conscious 
of advocating something almost wrong; 
he says what he has to say, and is not 
afraid of being called names, even if it 
be that of “reactionary.” M. Gaultier 
shows in a very illuminating fashion 
how, from Barrés, the ‘“egotist” (of 
“Sous |’ Ceil des Barbares” and “L’ 
Homme libre”), evolved very naturally 
Barres the “nationalist” (‘Les Déra- 
cinés,” “L’Appel au Soldat,” and “Colette 
Baudoche”), the transitional stage be- 
ing that in which he wrote “L’Ennemi 
des Lois,” and “Du Sang, de la Volupté 
de la Mort.” In other words, he makes 
us feel how much the early egotism was 
really a veil woven from suffering, shy- 
ness, and pride, and covering legitimate 
and lofty aspirations. 

In reading M. Gaultier, one can not 
fail to realize the difference that exists 
between a national civilization which is 
centuries old, and a youthful civilization 
like ours. One tastes the exquisite 
charm of the first, envies it for a few 
hours perhaps. But after all, there may 
be a subtle poison hidden in this fascina- 
tion of the past; and the American 
reader may have reason to be thankful 
that he belongs to a nation which is 


young, and strong, and full of good will 


towards all, 
ALBERT SCHINZ 
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Backward Japan 


JAPAN AND THE CALIFORNIA ProsptEmM. By 
T. Iyenaga, Ph. D., Professorial Lecturer 
in the Department of Political Science, 
University of Chicago, and Kenoske Sato, 
M. A., formerly Fellow in the University 
a Chicago. New York: G. P. Putnam’s’ 

ons. 


Must WE Ficut JAPAN? By Walter B. Pitkin, | 
New York: The Century Company. 


Tue WorkKING Forces IN JAPANESE POLITICS. 
A Brier AccoUNT oF PoriTICAL CoNFLICT, 
1867-1920. By Uichi Iwasaki, Ph. D., Mem- 
ber of the Japanese Bar, Professor of 
Sociology in Kwansai University, Osaka. 
New York: Columbia University. 


Tue Case or Korea. A CoLiection oF Ev1- 
DENCE ON THE JAPANESE DOMINATION OF 
KorEA, AND ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
KorEAN INDEPENDENCE MoveMENT. By 
Henry Chung, A. M., Ph. D., Member of 
the Korean Commission to America and 
Europe. With Foreword by Hon. Selden 
P. Spencer, U. S. Senator from. Missouri. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 


THE Press AND Poritics oF JAPAN. By Kisa- 
buro Kawabe, Ph. D., L. L. B. University 
of Chicago Press. ; 


N the judgment of every responsible — 

statesman the world has had enough 
of war and any serious trouble among 
nations is a calamity. Hence the general 
desire that the so-called crisis in the 
Pacific, so profoundly affecting the rela- 
tions between East and West, may be 
mitigated, an achievement which depends 
upon the United States and Japan. With 
the policy of the United States, that of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
must be in harmony, and the British Em- 
pire is thus deeply involved in what hap- 
pens at Washington. England is, at the 
moment, much preoccupied with affairs 
nearer home than the Yellow Sea, but 
an Imperial Conference has assembled 
which will deal with the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, advocated now for one reason 
only, the fear of Japanese intrigue in 
India. The Dominions and all that is 
far-sighted in British diplomacy are de- — 
termined that no renewal of the Treaty 
shall embarrass the United States, and 
opinion strongly favors a compact be- 
tween Britain, Japan, and this country- 
whereby navies might be limited. Such 
an understanding would safeguard India, 
cancel the former Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance, and guarantee the peace of Asia. 


The interest of Americans in this com- 
plex and dangerous problem is proved 
by the output of books on the subject, of 
which five of the latest are here to be 
examined. In the main, these volumes 
are commendably free from race hatred, 
and some are written by Japanese. The 
best hope, perhaps, of keeping the peace 
is offered by such discussions as “Japan 
and the California Problem”, by Dr. 
Iyenaga, who is perhaps Japan’s most 
persuasive spokesman in this country, 
and his colleague, Mr. Sato. In his 
vivacious volume, “Must we fight Japan?” 
Mr. Walter B. Pitkin also discusses Cali- 
fornia. About the facts, there is no seri- 
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ous dispute. A Japanese colony of 100,- 
000 settlers has captured much of the 
intensive farming and fruit-growing, and 
some of the fishing. A high birth-rate, 
assisted by the drift of Japanese across 
the Mexican border, is increasing this 
colony, against which California has 
passed drastic legislation. Many of the 
settlers state that they have no wish to 
return to Japan. Yet the laws of Japan 
refuse to them and their descendants any 
liberation from allegiance to the Mikado. 
As American citizens, they and their 
children are claimed as subjects forever 
to a foreign Emperor. As long as this 
law continues, these immigrants are in 
effect claiming California for the 
Emperor. If other countries had de- 
clined to release their emigrant nationals, 
' there could not have been any United 
States at all. Surely this is a matter in 
which, by a stroke of the pen, Japan 
might bring her citizenship into line 
with that of Britain or France or Italy. 
The right of a human being to select his 
domicile may be doubtful. But granting 
that the domicile is secured, there is no 
right in the country of origin to insist 
upon a dual loyalty. 


With admirable economy of words, Dr. 
Uichi Iwasaki of Kwansai University, 
Osaka, describes “The Working Forces 
in Japanese Politics”. It is the custom 
to compare Japan with Germany, but, in 
her desperate struggle from feudalism 
to liberty, she affords many parallels with 
England. The English also have had 
divine monarchs, mighty landlords, a 
state religion, a governing class divided 
into Whig and Tory clans, a village 
squirearchy, a narrow franchise, a battle 
over finance and legislation between up- 
per and lower houses of Parliament, a 
primitive and censored press, a proscrip- 
tion of the trade union, and a sudden 
development of manufactures by means 
of overworked and underpaid female and 
juvenile labor. On the fight with Toryism 
in England, Dr. Kisaburo Kawabe, who 
writes on “The Press and Politics in 
Japan”, furnishes unconsciously some 
ironical sidelights. As, in the eighteenth 
century, it was Toryism that alienated 
the American Colonies, so today it is 
Toryism that alienates from Japan the 
mainland of Asia. The Chinese boycott 
of Japanese goods is the result, and a 
recent conclave of Japanese statesmen 
and captains of industry has been faced 
by the dire effects of militarism, as 
practised by Yamagata and men of that 
stamp. Whatever Japan does with her 
Navy, it may be asked with justice what 
reason she has for still maintaining a 
conscript army of 700,000 men. In India, 
there is one soldier to a thousand of the 
people, and one white soldier to 4500 in- 
habitants. Why should Japan need a 
soldier for every hundred of her people? 

In “The Case of Korea’, Dr. Henry 
Chung, the authoritative representative 


of his people, sets forth the complaint of 
that country with a cold and deadly pre- 
cision. Having studied the more lurid 
accounts of British rule in India and 
American management of Haiti’s affairs, 
one approaches Dr. Chung’s pages with 
caution, but even so, one finds here a 
terribly convincing indictment. I can 
not quite agree with the view that Korea 
was an ancient, enlightened and peace- 
ful land, well able to take care of herself 
if Japan had not stepped in. If there had 
been no,Japan, Korea would have been 
today either German or Russian. In the 
ideal sense, as Lincoln said, no nation is 
good enough to govern another. But 
unfortunately it is also true that many 
nations have not been wise enough to 
govern themselves. Dr. Chung wants 
Korea to be independent. He is, there- 
fore, in somewhat the same position as 
the Egyptian Nationalist who can not 
admit that Lord Cromer did any good on 
the Nile. From what Dr. Iyenaga writes, 
I take it that he would not challenge the 
main indictment brought against the 
régime of Terauchi and others by Dr. 
Chung, but that he would maintain that 
the position had changed under Prime 
Minister Hara. Of this change for the 
better, Dr. Chung is entirely sceptical. 
Mr. Pitkin quotes high Japanese 
authority for the statement that there 
were recently 38 topics declared to be 
taboo in the Japanese press of which 17 
were Korean. With a country ruled by 
bureaucrats, ‘experience has shown that 
no reform is possible without publicity. 
As long as Japan conceals what she is 
doing, she will be mistrusted and possibly 
misrepresented. 


It was not a Japanese poet but Rud- 
yard Kipling who wrote that there ain’t 
no ten commandments on the road to 
Mandalay, and it can not be claimed for 
any white Government that it has 
abolished original sin. There is a differ- 
ence, however, between the excesses of 
individuals in distant lands and the de- 
liberate public action of a Government. 
The ceremonious’ establishment of 
brothels by Japan, both in Korea and in 
Shantung, against the moralities of the 
East itself, has been an amazing po- 
litical blunder. If Japan wants brothels 
herself, that is her affair. But that 
officially she should develop prostitution 
as part of her imperial system is astound- 
ing. Again, take the drug trade. After 
years of agitation, British opinion pre- 
vailed over the Indian opium-growers, 
and the export to China was stopped. 
Many of us think that Britain should 
have acted at a much earlier date and 
that toleration of the opium trade, in 
which some of her merchants partici- 
pated, is a blot on her scutcheon. But 
the point now is that the evil was effec- 
tively abated and that Japan has deliber- 
ately revived it. Drugs which she would 
not think of allowing to her own people 


are sent into China under a postal system 
which prevents the Chinese detecting the 
iniquity. It is not too much to say that 
Japan, for the sake of these miserable 
brothels and the profits of her morphca- 
merchants, has sacrificed her leadership 
of the yellow races and driven them back 
into the arms of the white man. 

If the British had occupied Korea, they 
would have made doubtless many mis- 
takes, but there are one or two which 
they would never have committed. As 
their record in India, Egypt, and Uganda 
shows, they would have kept the Emperor 
of Korea on his throne and paid him 
especial honor. They would have made 
it impossible for the officials by legal 
artifices to seize for the ruling nation 
huge areas of the best land. The trickery 
with which the rightful proprietors of 
the soil were squeezed out curiously re- 
sembles the trickery by which Japanese 
merchants appropriate the patents of 
other nations. Not less iniquitous has 
been the appointment of Japanese 
stewards for the property of well-to-do 
Koreans with the denial to them of their 
right to invest their money where they 


wish. Have these stewards—in many 
cases, simple confiscators—been sup- 
pressed? 


Finally we are bound to ask what 
measure has been taken, if any, to miti- 
gate the terrors of criminal procedure 
under the Japanese courts. Dr. Chung 
states that, in 744 years, no fewer than 
278,087 Koreans—or one person in 66— 
have been “officially” flogged, with many 
others “unofficially.” A Japanese flogging 
is simply torture—it is not correction in 
the ordinary sense; and until this—with 
the use of red-hot irons, the scars of 
which I have myself seen on a Korean— 
is stopped absolutely, there can be no real 
friendship between English-speaking 
peoples and the Government of Tokyo. 
Under British rule, cases of flogging have 
occurred recently, but no such floggings 
as the Koreans have endured, and never, 
since the Christian faith was founded, 
has there been a more terrible persecu- 
tion of its disciples, except in Armenia. 
If the Japanese would only realize it, the 
missionaries are the best friends of con- 
stituted authority, and a country conver- 
ted to Christianity is, as we have found 
in Uganda, the easiest to govern, always 
provided that government is equitable. 

It is the fashion in these days to label 
everybody either pro- or anti-black or 
white. But in discussing Japan, there is 
happily ample room for us to display a 
more balanced judgment. None of the 
things here mentioned—opium, prostitu- 
tion, conscription, judicial cruelty, land- 
grabbing, religious persecution, and so 
on—are essential to Japanese welfare. 
On the contrary, they are all doing harm 
to Japan. It is the friends of Japan who 
want these evils completely abated. It is 
her enemies who advertise them. If to- 
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day there were war in the Pacific, the 
whole of the Asiatic peoples would be 
against Japan in sympathy, and China 
would in all probability join Japan’s 
enemies. In the British Empire and 
among many Americans who recognize 
the importance of the economic links be- 
tween the United States and Japan, there 
is a strong feeling against an unfair 
judgment of a Power which after all is 
often blamed for faults that are also ex- 
hibited in Western imperialism. But the 
fact remains that, in her own interests, 
Japan should abandon methods which are 
manifestly indefensible by any modern 
standard of toleration and jurisprudence, 
that she should recognize the educated 
Korean as in every sense the equal of 
the best of her own people, and that she 
should pay honestly for what she needs, 
whether patents, lands, or other property. 
The mischief of her militarism has been 
that, as in Germany, it has only benefited 
the few dishonest profiteers and their 
political friends, while it has involved in 
discredit the common people of Japan 
who have had neither voice nor vote in 
the business. 
P. W. WILSON 


Dramas. 
Eugene O’ Neill In ‘‘Gold’’— 


The Provincetown Players 


R. O’NEILL’S “Gold,” which now 
holds the boards at the Frazee 
Theatre, is extraordinarily good in its 
first act. The second act is good, and 
might be called extraordinarily good for 
the occupant of so difficult a place as 
that of successor to an extraordinarily 
good first act. The rest lets us down— 
that is its fault; and it lets us down 
gently—that is its apology. 


In the first act, impressively set in 
the sumptuous desolation and barren 
splendor of a coral islet, a party of ship- 
wrecked Americans are picked up by 
an opportune steamer. They leave on 
that islet two memories. The first is 
a chest of treasure which they hope to 
reclaim on a second voyage. The second 
is a dead cook and cabin-boy whom the 
alacrity of a ferocious Malay and the 
silence of a temporizing captain have 
done to death lest they should claim a por- 
tion in the treasure. The passions and the 
people are both clear, and the people are 
a shaded and contrasted group. The 
least interesting member of the party 
is the captain himself, a shabby, brain- 
less rascal, skulking behind subterfuges, 
truckling to superstitions, the sort of 
man who would like to wash the grime 
and blood off his money with the soap- 
and-water of respectability. 

In the second act the captain in his 
California home has fitted out a ship to 
re-convey him to the scene of his bright- 
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est hope and grimmest memory. But his 
own inquietude has infected his house- 
hold. His son has divined the treasure; 
his wife has divined the crime: and noth- 
ing but the threat to carry the son off 
with him on the sinister voyage subdues 
the stubbornness of her refusal to 
christen the ship with her own hand and 
her own name. So far the play has pros- 
pered, but from this point on it declines 
in impetus. It throws away Stevenson 
and takes to Conrad; and even if you 
think Conrad as good as Stevenson you 
will scarcely think him qualified to act 
as receiver for a Stevensonian property. 
A play that begins in plot should hardly 
end in psychology. I do not insist on 
plot from a dramatist; nobody who can 
give us character and psychology in 
available dramatic form is bound to give 
us plot, unless he chooses. Only yester- 
day I found the point stated with concise 
finality by a half-forgotten French 
critic of a century ago: “Tout est situa- 
tion pour celui qui connait bien le coeur 
et les caractéres.” Ignore plot therefore 
if you like and if you can; but if you 
offer a plot you are bound in artistic 
equity to stand by your offer. To stop 
a prize-fight after the fifth round and 
substitute a debate would be a fraud 
which no rhapsodies on the superiority 
of intellectual to physical combat would 
excuse. The comparison is less than just 
to Mr. O’Neill, because he has not really 
cast his plot adrift; at worst he has 
towed it into port. He has deprived it 
of its ascendency. 


In the third act the captain’s family, 
dreading the effect of his departure upon 
the mother’s sinking health, arrange a 
trick by which the ship sets sail without 
his knowledge with his prospective son- 
in-law in his place as skipper. The old 
captain’s wrath and consternation en- 
able Act III to close with vigor, but this 
is not progress—it is temporizing and 
procrastination. Why in heaven’s name 
doesn’t the captain go himself, to find 
penalty where he sought recompense? 
He doesn’t go, because Mr. O’Neill wants 
him to watch from a tower for the ad- 
vent of the returning ship, till his sight 
dims and his mind reels and he dies in 
convulsions at his daughter’s feet. The 
insanity is seasonable enough, reasonable 
enough—almost too seasonable and reas- 
onable to be dramatic. One asks ‘Why 
not?” or “What else?’”—questions omin- 
ous for drama. Lunacy in this man is 
only decent, and the decent is normally 
the unimpressive. Moreover, it is rather 
a featureless insanity; it shares the in- 
significance of its victim. To see the 
contents of an overturned box pouring 
out in disorder may amuse us if the con- 
tents of the box are valuable or curious, 
and the same holds true if the box is a 
mind. But in this case the contents are 
ordinary, and the spectator, who craved 
an expiation that should be com- 


= 
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mensurate in spectacular and dramatic 
force with the crime itself, is a little im- 
patient when Mr. O’Neill shuts him up 


. 


> 
< 


for half an hour in an interior with the © 
crazed father and the half-crazed son, — 
and obliges him to listen to their babble. — 


The acting was best in the minor— 
even the minimal—parts. The wife was 
not unimpressive, and all the sea-folk 
on the island, with the possible exception 
of the captain, were distinct. Mr. George 
Marion stood out as the ship’s cook. The 
captain’s role neither lost nor profited 
by its commitment to Mr. Willard Mack. 

In the really strong program of one- 
act plays which the Provincetown play- 
house offers in mid-June, two plays, “The 
Widow’s Veil” by Alice Rostetter and 
“Aria da Capo” by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, are revivals, and one, ‘Autumn 
Fires,” by Gustav Wied (translated by 
Benjamin F. Glazer) is presented for 
the first time in New York. All three 
have value, and the least ambitious, and 
in a sense the least able, of the three, 
“The Widow’s Veil,” is probably the first 
in competence and efficiency. It tells of 
a sick husband who is unmannerly 
enough to recover and recall his wife 
from premature dalliance with the fas- 
cinations of crape. All is humorous and 
spirited, and the exaggerations which 
outstrip fact hardly exceed nature. 


“Autumn Fires” contains a strong 
picture of manners and a vivid setting- 
forth of a quietly trenchant situation; 
the difficulty is that the situation has 
to be slit or incised to provide a frame 
for the picture of manners. We are in 
a home for old men where two aged 
roommates bicker and scoff until one of 
them is told that his titular grandson in 
whom his pride and happiness centre is 
actually the grandson of the other by 


one of those replacements the nature of — 


which instantly suggests itself to the 
most innocent playgoer. The spectator 


has a little difficulty in reconciling him- ~ 


self to the reconciliation which takes 


place between these two old men on the © 


basis of a half-and-half partition of the 
lad. At twenty, at forty, at sixty even, 
one might reject this as impossible; but 
at eighty, one hesitates—the possibilities 
of dotage are unmapped. 


There is of | 


course a satrical value in the idea that — 


two old bits of touchwood who have 


wrangled for years about nothing should — 
be reconciled by a disclosure that would — 
have turned Damon and Pythias into © 


enemies. Taken largely, as all plays 


should be taken, “Autumn Fires” is a — 


sound and lifelike play. 
In Miss Millay’s ‘Aria da Capo” the 


stage pictures a stage, and the players © 
The play consists mostly of 


act players. 
inserted playlets like “The Mouse-Trap” 
in “Hamlet,” interrupted by consulta- 
tions or disputes between the actors. One 
playlet is a comic duo between Pierrot 
and Columbine; a second is a brief tragic 
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encounter between two shepherds who 
die—causelessly—by each other’s hands. 
The two outstanding points in the treat- 
ment are that the tragic encounter is 
interjected by a kind of violence between 
the beginning and the end of the comic 
duo, and that this duo is played with the 
lifeless bodies of the shepherds on the 
stage, shut off from the eyes of an un- 
remembering. and unimaginative audi- 
ence by a table-cover. The meaning is 
penetrable by a little thought. The 
levities of life give place temporarily to 
its horrors, but they promptly resume 
their place with nothing between the 
laughing observer and the persisting 
horrors but a trumpery and floating 
screen. The message in this play is 
profound and serious, but Miss Millay 
seems to have been too little mindful of 
the fact that the apt vehicle for the pro- 
found and the serious is not the complex, 
but the simple. Her two playlets are 
both somewhat overwrought, almost too 
resolutely original. There is too much 
gearing of all kinds; one can not see the 
fabric for the loom. 

I doubt once more if the symbol of 
life which Miss Millay has chosen—the 
stage—be the symbol really suited to her 
purpose. When we wish to bring out 
the hollowness or unreality of life, as 
in Jaques’s Seven Ages of Man or Mac- 
beth’s “poor player,” the stage affords 
us the aptest and most powerful of 
similes; but, by the same principle, it 
fails when we wish to impart the sense 
of dreadful reality to life. I think that 
is Miss Millay’s aim; at least it is that 
view of her aim which fills me with 
respect for her work. What she portrays 
is life gibing at itself, but her por- 
traiture is not a gibe; she wants us, not 
to shudder that we may laugh, but to 
laugh that we may shudder. If this be 
true, is her symbol good? Most of us 
have pretty firm opinions as to the 
seriousness of stage death, or for that 
matter as to the seriousness of stage 
meals, and a stage meal on top—literally 


on top—of a stage death does not im- | 


press us strongly with a sense of its 
own awfulness or of the awfulness of 
the things which it is asked to typify. 
We know perfectly well that those shep- 
herds will get up in two minutes and 
walk off to oysters and tomato salad, and 
that hardly fits them to serve as symbols 
for six million men who will not rise 
from their graves and go forth to mix 
again in those levities and gayeties which 
their martyrdom has failed to check. The 
objection has weight, but Miss Millay’s 
play commands esteem by the gravity of 
its purpose and its versatile display of 
invention, suppleness, and wit. 

The acting was good; among the abler 
presentations were those of Mr. Jasper 
Deeter, Mr. H. Winston, Mr. Allen Mc- 
Ateer, and Miss Alice Rostetter. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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The Industrial Trend 


HE situation in the men’s clothing 

trade of New York City resulting 
from nearly six months of bitter conflict 
is so complicated that the agreement 
lately signed by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers and the Clothing Manufac- 
turers Association can not accurately be 
called an unqualified victory for either 
side, nor at present even an inclusive 
treaty of peace. 

In a general way, the agreement is a 
victory for the Amalgamated. It re- 
establishes that organization as an es- 
sential factor in the orderly conduct of 
the industry. It shows the responsible 
leaders to be ready, as they asserted they 
were ready before the break last De- 
cember, to take measures for lowering 
labor costs and increasing production. 
It provides for a fifteen per cent. lower- 
ing of wages (outside of the cutters) 
and an increase in group production in- 
tended to reach also fifteen per cent., 
these two measures looking to about a 
30 per cent. reduction in the labor cost 
of garments. The wages of the cutters, 
who are the highest grade and most 
skilled workers, are stabilized at $51 a 
week, but even among the cutters grades 
based upon production are to be estab- 
lished. Stoppage of work by union mem- 
bers is forbidden, and strict discipline 
of workers who offend is undertaken by 
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the Amalgamated. <A board of arbitra- 
tion is established for the administration 
of the agreement, and particularly for 
fixing production standards in case of 
dispute between the two parties to the 
agreement. 

Most significant in many ways, the 
impartial Chairman at the head of the 
Arbitration Board is to be at least tempo- 
rarily Dr. William M. Leiserson, who 
formerly held this position in the New 
York market. As chairman of. the 
Rochester market, Dr. Leiserson recently 
ordered the extension of piece-work to 
the entire Rochester market, as the most 
effective and just way of reducing labor 
cost per garment. Dr. Leiserson, in his 
“Statement to the Public” on the facts 
and issues of the recent conflict, did not 
spare the Amalgamated frank criticism 
for its inability to control some of its 
own locals. For this reason, as well as 
for the character of the Chairman’s de- 
cisions, the Amalgamated’s acceptance 
of Dr. Leiserson may fairly be taken as 
valid proof of its sincerity in declaring 
that it stands for the good of the whole 
industry. 

Yet the victory is not all to the Amal- 
gamated. When the conflict broke out, 
early in December, the opposing side 
was the Clothing Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which included The Clothing 
Trade Association. The Trade Associa- 
tion was. made up of the comparatively 
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small number of firms which owned their 
own factories, and conducted in them the 
entire process of manufacturing cloth- 
ing. The Manufacturers’ Association, 
outside of the membership of the Trade 
Association, depended for the greater 
part of the manufacturing process on 
outside contractors. It is a consider- 
ably reduced number of these manufac- 
turers, who do not themselves conduct 
the whole manufacturing process, that 
have signed the agreement with the 
Amalgamated. The agreement provides 
that any manufacturer who has not yet — 
signed may later come in under the 
terms now fixed, and it will probably — 
come to include a much larger proportion 
of the whole number. 

For the present, however, the members 
of the Clothing Trade Association are 
outside the terms of the peace, and they 
refuse to have any dealings with the 
union. It was this minority element, as 
Dr, Leiserson clearly and accurately ex- — 
plained in his “Statement,” that forced 
the break on the majority of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, against the in- 
clination, and largely without the knowl- 
edge, of that majority. It was the Trade 
Association coterie which engaged Harry 
A. Gordon as counsel, and backed him 
up in his attempt to put over the closed 
non-union shop by the aid of injunctions 
based on picketing violence, and on in- 
terference with individual contracts such 
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as was enjoined in the now famous 
Hitchman Coal Case. Mr. Gordon and 
his backers made the tactical error of 
trying to dissolve the Amalgamated on 
the ground of its violent revolutionary 
purposes. Undoubtedly the Amalga- 
mated is Socialist, many of its in- 
dividual members indulging in strong 
and foolish talk. Yet the record of the 
organization, in the shape of agreements 
scrupulously fulfilled to the extent of 
the leaders’ authority, and in the shape 
of wage and production changes fully 
accepted from the hands of Impartial 
chairmen, establish its position, as an 
organization, as one of the most reliable 
labor bodies in the entire country. 

This matter should not be dismissed 
without noting that the abuse of wage- 
kiting in violation of the preceding 
agreement was as much the fault of cer- 
tain manufacturers as it was of certain 
New York locals of the Amalgamated. 
This fault and various other difficulties 
on both sides were on the way to peace- 
ful remedy when the war party under 
Mr. Bandler and Mr. Gordon precipitated 
the outbreak and its inevitable waste 
and burden of ill-feeling. The leaders 
of the present Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion deserve equal credit with the Amal- 
gamated for even a partial restoration of 
order. In a large sense it is the manu- 
facturers who have won against the war 
party among their own associates. 
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| | eee progress has thus far been 


made by our Government, so far 
is aware, 


Unlike the question of an 
_association of nations for the preven- 


_ tion of war, the problem of armament 
limitation has an immediate bearing 
on the conduct of our own fiscal af- 


fairs. The less that is done towards 
a general scheme of disarmament, 

the keener must be our interest in 
seeing that we ourselves shall not now 
take an unnecessary step in the 
wrong direction. In the division be- 
/tween the Senate and the House on 
_the Navy Appropriation bill, there is 
_a tremendous presumption in favor 
of the more moderate programme for 
' which the House stands. The Sec- 


} 
} 


| retary of War has uttered some dark 


hints as to things known to the Gov- 
ernment which necessitate a greater 
warlike preparation than the public 
can understand the need of. The 
Secretary of the Navy, for his part, 
simply stands pat on the position 
which he announced even before he 
entered upon his office, in terms of a 
wholly vague and sweeping general- 
ity, in favor of a tremendous navy. 
But to ask Congress to spend several 
hundred million dollars more than 
seems called for by any reasonable 
purpose is to make a greater draft 
upon unquestioning confidence than 
any Administration is entitled to in 
time of peace. We trust the House 
will stand to its guns, unless it is 
shown convincing reason for doing 
otherwise. 


Peace shared with the compo- 

nent parts of the British Empire 
the place of honor in Premier Lloyd 
George’s speech opening the meeting 
of the British Imperial Conference. 
It is evident that the responsible 
statesmen of Great Britain look upon 
the cordial friendship of the United 
States as hardly less vital to their 
country’s welfare than the cohesion 
and loyalty of the far-flung members 
of the Empire itself. That cohesion 
has long rested almost wholly upon 
a deep-rooted sentiment. The superb 
way in which a tie so indefinite stood 
the sudden test of the Great War will 
always be one of the proudest achieve- 
ments in British annals. The Pre- 
mier acknowledged without reserve 
that “without the two million men 
that came from outside the United 
Kingdom Prussianism would proba- 
bly have triumphed” and England 
would have had to submit to “humili- 
ating conditions dictated by the war 
lords of Germany.” Between the sen- 
timent that made possible this mag- 


nificent display of devotion and the 
sentiment of friendship between our 
country and Britain, there is, and al- 
ways will be, an immense difference. 
But between them, too, there should 
be enough in common to make impos- 
sible not only any collision between 
the kindred peoples, but even any 
failure to act helpfully together in 
preserving peace and justice through- 
out the world. 


es British Empire as we knew it 

before August 4, 1914, is no more. 
It was moribund at the time of the 
Imperial War Cabinet meetings of 
1917 and 1918, it had ceased to exist 
when, on June 28, 1919, the repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions were sig- 
natories to the treaty of peace. The 
Prime Ministers, however, now as- 
sembled in London are acting on the 
principle of the old French dynasty 
which found expression in the 
phrase, “Le Roi est mort, vive le 
Roi!” The Empire, in one particular 
form, may pass away, the idea of 
the Empire is perpetual. It must take 
shape, immediately, in some new 
guise. Coérdination supersedes sub- 
ordination, and the unity, once achiev- 
ed by central control, is now main- 
tained by voluntary adherence of the 
component parts. If that adherence 
should subside, the idea of the Empire 
will have lost its vitality. If it proves 
persistent, a better and a greater Em- 
pire will evolve, because it will be 
founded on the free will of its mem- 
bers. It will be the first world league 
of nations in actual operation. 


At the close of his reply to the de- 

bate in the House of Commons on 
the question to be discussed by the Im- 
perial Conference, Mr. Chamberlain 
drew the same parallel, describing 
the British Empire as “a league of 
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nations more closely knit than the 
other and more famous league.” If 
any good comes from Geneva that 
makes for the young upstart’s super- 
ior glory, she must “do good by 
stealth and blush to find it fame.” 
As for the “more closely knit league,” 
she did no small amount of good by 
stealth—and, her enemies and enviers 
are prone to add, after stealth—more 
than sufficient to excuse her for not 
blushing to own to the stealing. The 
unity of that league concerns a larger 
section of mankind than the British 
Empire numbers as its citizens. The 
welfare of all nations has a vital in- 
terest in its permanence. The Anglo- 
Saxon spirit manifest in this vast 
political creation is the best hygiene 
for a world infected by war and rev- 
olution. And of that spirit the 
American nation, however variegated 
its composition, partakes in no mean 
degree. 


OCKS ahead” might very prop- 
erly be a standing signal for an 
Administration entering upon its la- 
bors at a time like this. If man is 
born unto trouble as the sparks fly 
upward, what shall be said of an Ad- 
ministration born to the numberless 
troubles of this present year of grace? 
But of all the rocks upon which Pres- 
ident Harding’s ship might possibly 
meet with disaster, the one which it 
would be most exasperating to think 
about is the rock of patronage. The 
mere possibility of the petty affairs 
of office-brokering being allowed to 
block the way to honest codperation 
between President and Congress in 
dealing with the immense problems 
that now confront us, it is shocking 
to contemplate. It is a comfort, 
therefore, to find that some, at least, 
of the rumors of this kind of trouble 
are to be taken at less than their face 
value. Such is the case, it turns out, 
in the matter of Secretary Hoover’s 
appointment of Professor Julius 
Klein, of Boston, to be director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Senator Lodge may or 
may not have taken umbrage at the 
fact that he had not been consulted 
in regard to the appointment, but it 
now appears that the Senator is quite 
satisfied with it for the simple reason 


that it was made on account of the 
very special qualifications of the ap- 
pointee for the post. But is it not 
about time that this same simple rea- 
son should be regarded as a matter 
of course, and that anybody acting 
on a different motive either in mak- 
ing or in opposing an appointment, 
should be regarded as little less than 
a public enemy? 


MORE conspicuous appointment 

over which it is said that there 
is much dissatisfaction among poli- 
ticians who look upon offices prima- 
rily as means of carrying the next 
election, and only secondarily as 
means of carrying on the Govern- 
ment’s work, is that of Mr. James 
M. Beck as Solicitor-General. The 
actual law work of the Department 
of Justice is conducted by the Solici- 
tor-General. “The difference between 
a first-class lawyer and one not so 
good in the Solicitor-General’s office 
during the next four years,” says 
Mark Sullivan in the Washington cor- 
respondence of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, “will probably mean a dif- 
ference of not less than five billion 
dollars to the United States Treas- 
ury.” The appointment of Mr. Beck, 
he adds, was the result of a long 
search, on the part of the President 
and the Attorney-General, to get for 
the job the kind of lawyer who in 
private practice could readily earn 
ten times what his salary will be as 
a Government official. We fancy that 
Mr. Sullivan’s estimate of five billions 
is too high, though the difference may 
very well run up into the billions. 
But what is a little thing like a bil- 
lion or two in the United States 
Treasury to a politician whose chief 
concern is to hold his district or his 
State at the next election? Holding 
the country, however, is quite another 
matter. Every appointment that Mr. 
Harding makes with an eye single to 
the public interest is an appointment 
that will give to his Administration 
and his party a strength which a 
thousand appointments made _ to 
please the politicians would utterly 
fail to confer. 


BRAVE word, a true word, and 
a word that will carry much 


weight on account of its source, hag 
been spoken by Mr. Lawson Purdy 
on the usury question. Mr. Purdy’s 
admirable work as head of the Tax 
Department of New York City for 
many years, and his well-known gen. 
eral ability, should make his straight- 
forward statement a powerful factor 
in bringing about the abolition of the 
mischievous and corrupting law 
which drives borrowers and lenders 
into shady transactions in a matter 
that ought to be a simple affair of 
ordinary business. His discussion is 
so lucid, and contains in a brief space 
so much sound instruction, that it 
would be well if it could be read by 
everyone who is at all interested in 
this very old, and yet still new, sub 
ject. One paragraph in it we “4 


as particularly effective: 
= 
It is no sin nor is it foolish for a borrower t 
pay 20 per cent. for the use of money if he has 
a reasonable chance of making 40 per cent. 
There are cases where it may be not only no 
sin but wise and prudent to pay 20 per cent. for 
a loan, small in proportion to the total value ue 
know-— 


of the property, to save an enterprise fro 
wreck; neither is it a sin for some man 

ing the facts to take the risk of lending that 
sum of money, at 20 per cent. He is entitled 
to know all the facts; he is a special partner in 
the enterprise; he gets his return after other 
lenders if there is any return to get. 
But the subject is discussed in many 
aspects, of which this is only one, 
and the whole thing is a model of 
concise, judicious, and effective ex 
position. 


(THERE ought to be a law compell- 

ing every newspaper to translate 
into dollars, at the current rate of 
exchange, every foreign-money figure 
occurring in its columns, and espe 
cially in its headlines. Just what pen- 
alty ought to be attached to a violation 
of the rules we have not yet decided 
but it should certainly be somethi 
very terrifying. All sorts of false im: 
pressions are being made every day 
upon millions of helpless readers— 
readers, to be sure, who ought not to 
be helpless, but who, we all know, will 
not take the trouble to turn depre- 
ciated marks or crowns into our good — 
gold-standard dollars as they run and 
read. When they are told in the head: 
lines that ‘Articles of Luxury Pout! 
Into Germany,” “A Billion Marks 
Worth are Entering Country Every 
Month,” they fancy that the German 
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people are simply wallowing in lux- 
ury. But a billion marks is less than 
fifteen million dollars; and, as it ap- 
pears that the actual estimates make 
the amount not a billion but “be- 
tween 500,000,000 and 1,000, 000,000 
marks,” it turns out that these luxu- 
ries amount to about a hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year, which is less than 
two dollars a year per capita. That 
may be more luxury than the Ger- 
mans deserve, but after all it is no 
hanging matter. 


R. SPARGO has, evidently, little 
confidence in the League of Na- 
tions as an arbiter in frontier dis- 
putes. Writing of the Polish-Lithua- 
nian tangle in a letter to Senators 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Frank B. 
Brandegee, he expresses a belief that 
the League of Nations will decide in 
favor of Poland, “not because of any 
conviction of the righteousness of the 
Polish claim but rather because of 
a desire to reach some sort of a set- 
tlement.” If impatience is actually 
the presiding principle in the coun- 
sels at Geneva, those nations will 
have the best chance of obtaining 
their wish that cause the League the 
greatest amount of annoyance. If 
Mr. Spargo is right, the troublesome 
gentlemen at Warsaw may be excused 
for being obstreperous. It is a fool- 
ish mother who soothes the puling 
child by indulgence, but the child is 
wise in turning its successful whine 
to fresh account. 


HETHER the Nonpartisan 

League has real vitality or 
whether it has been buoyed up by 
a temporary sea of discontent, there 
will be some chance of discovering 
next autumn when the results of the 
present wide campaign through the 
West are seen at the polls. Farmers, 
like soldiers, have a way of perpetu- 
ally finding fault with their fate and 
of doing their duty when a genuine 
emergency arises. If financial de- 
pression is playing into the hands of 
A. C. Townley, it must be remem- 
bered that he has always had to use 
the greatest adroitness to quiet the 
farmers’ suspicions of his schemes. 
Landowners are naturally opposed to 
Marxian socialism, and Townley has 


shrewdly avoided the term. So long 
as he hits Wall Street, as he is doing 
these days in the West, he is on safe 
ground. Starting with this bugaboo, 
it is not difficult for him to show how 
widespread are its children. Thus a 
State agricultural college, not under 
the egis of the Nonpartisan League, 
is at least an “‘agent of Wall Street.” 
The real question for the farmer to 
decide is whether the decrease in the 
prices of his products is owing to the 
machinations of Wall Street or is the 
natural result of a world upheaval. 
He may conclude the latter when he 
recalls how sadly the Nonpartisan 
League has managed State affairs in 
North Dakota. 


|i eee oe president sounded a 

democratic note in his baccalau- 
reate sermon when he urged the 
necessity of everyone thinking for 
himself on the great issues of the day. 
The principle is a sound one and 
must be made to operate continually 
if democracy is to be truly effective. 
The labor which Dr. Lowell imposes 
on his fellowmen is, however, an ar- 
duous one in these times. Never in 
the history of the world were there 
at one given moment so many big 
ideas at large. The man in the street 
has been called upon to reach an opin- 
ion on such broad conceptions as self- 
determination, international codpera- 
tion, world disarmament, commun- 
ism, and a host of panaceas. The 
truth is, the man in the street, like 
everybody else, has been thinking too 
broadly and not intensively enough. 
The ideas which have been going the 
rounds are too big for most men’s 
brains. And no one can see the end 
of this disturbing condition. Obvi- 
ously, all the men in the world can’t 
solve all the problems in the world— 
which is the task which at the mo- 
ment democracy imposes. If democ- 
racy comes through triumphantly, as 
we trust it will, that success in itself 
will represent a near enough approach 
to the millennium for one generation. 


ORD Curzon has returned to Lon- 
don from his two days’ conference 
with M. Briand. The aim of their 
conversation was ostensibly the pac- 
ification of Anatolia, but their real 


concern was to find a means of keep- 
ing intact the Entente Cordiale in 
spite of their antagonistic interests 
in the Near East. To that purpose 
the British Government is willing to 
sacrifice the Greeks, who, it is true, 
have offered the English a fair pre- 
text for throwing them over by their 
foolish recall of King Constantine. 
Greece will be asked, or be told, to 
abandon her offensive against the 
Kemalists, whereupon the two Pow- 
ers will try to persuade Kemal to 
agree to some peace settlement. Since 
Kemal has nothing to lose and much 
to gain, he can demand more than he 
expects with a good chance of getting 
it, whereas Constantine, who is anx- 
ious to propitiate France, can not af- 
ford to lose the good will of London 
by risking his campaign in the teeth 
of Allied counter-orders. But if he 
comes back from Smyrna without 
laurels, his popularity at home will 
come down to freezing point, and if 
it is true that the Allies’ concessions 
to Kemal will go to the length of ced- 
ing all Anatolia to the Turks and mak- 
ing the vilayet of Smyrna autonomous, 
he will soon be on his way back to 
Switzerland! There would be nothing 
regrettable in that. Nor need we shed 
many tears over the disappointment 
of Greek aspirations, if it were to 
inaugurate an era of peace in Ana- 
tolia. But since that was not the ul- 
timate aim of the conference in 
Paris, but only a means to an end, we 
fear that the evil which infests the 
Near East has not been attacked at 
the root. 


FEW weeks ago we ventured some 

remarks on the anonymous art of 
the future. From the following para- 
graph in the American Art News it 
appears that this future is less dis- 
tant than we dared to predict: 

A ‘bust of Don Nicolas Rivers y Muniz, who 
was for twenty-four years editor of the Diario 
de la Marina, of Havana, has been unveiled at 
the Hispanic Museum, 156th Street and Broad- 
way. The newspapers did not print the name 
of the sculptor, and when the American Art 


News asked the Hispanic Museum, nobody 
there knew. 


“Pretty tough on the sculptor,” is the 
editor’s comment, thus betraying an 
anti-communistic bias which would 
disqualify him as an art critic in the 
Utopia of Lenin and Trotsky. 
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The Long Wait for 
Sims 
DMIRAL SIMS will return to his 
country this time, not a naval 
but a political hero. It is not because 
of the obnoxious epithets applied by 
him to a certain class of Irishmen that 
his speech in London has stirred up 
such hearty enthusiasm. Nearly 
everybody who has been applaud- 
ing his speech has acknowledged 
that it was objectionable in ex- 
pression, and, indeed, that on the 
part of an American naval officer in 
a foreign country it was an indis- 
cretion. But they have been glad 
that he committed the indiscretion. 
And the reason is only too obvious. 
If nobody who ought to say it was 
going to say what needed to be said, 
then it was a good thing that some- 
body said it, even if he ought not to 
have said it, and even if he didn’t 
say it in just the right way. Hardly 
a man in either house of Congress 
dares to call his soul his own when 
the Irish question comes up in any 
shape. And the country is so de- 
lighted to find a man in high station 
who does dare to speak out, that 
it seized the opportunity to express 
its admiration and approval without 
bothering overmuch about details. It 
refuses to look so welcome a gift 
horse in the mouth. 

The first striking indication of the 
servile attitude which our national 
legislators are content to assume for 
the sake of propitiating the Sinn Fein 
agitators was furnished as far back 
as two years ago. In June, 1919, the 
Senate adopted a resolution of sym- 
pathy with the Sinn Fein republic, 
without referring it to committee, 
and with only a single dissenting vote. 
The resolution was, of course, at that 
time pure buncombe, but that hardly 
made it any better. To appreciate 
its full disgracefulness, one must re- 
member that we were then still in 
the full flush of the victory which 
had been won by our boys fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with the British 
against the mighty enemy who had 
threatened our common civilization. 
That at such a time our Senate, 
which it was once the custom to re- 
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fer to as “the most august legislative 
body in the world,” should have been 
willing to slap in the face the great 
ally with whom our historic ties had 
just been strengthened in such mov- 
ing fashion—that only one solitary 
voice should have been raised in pro- 
test—is a thing which every Ameri- 
can should blush for. Even Mr. John 
Sharp Williams, who cast the soli- 
tary vote in the negative, and who 
thus has reason to be proud of his 
own part in it, can hardly, we imag- 
ine, think of the occurrence without 
mortification. 

Unfortunately, this exhibition of 
spinelessness in the face of an ag- 
gressive and militant minority is not 
an exceptional but an extremely 
familiar phenomenon. The same 
thing happened, not only in Congress, 
but still more in the State legisla- 
tures, in the rushing through of the 
Prohibition Amendment under Anti- 
Saloon League pressure. Courageous 
assertion of individual conviction, in 
defiance of any strongly organized 
group, is pitifully rare. And the 
truckling to the demands or threats 
of a special element which is illus- 
trated by the supineness of most of 
our public men in the presence of 
Sinn Fein, or of the Anti-Saloon 
League, may at any time have de- 
plorable consequences of the most far- 
reaching character. 

What will be the net outcome of the 
ferment that has been stirred up by 
Admiral Sims’ speech remains to be 
seen. It is to be hoped at least that 
it will have the effect of putting some 
backbone into those of our Senators 
and Representatives who know full 
well how essential it is for our own 
welfare, and the welfare of all the 
world, that we should not play the 
part of meddlesome busybodies in the 
Irish question, and that our relations 
with England should be placed be- 
yond the remotest possibility of dis- 
turbance, but who think that they can 
afford to trifle with all this serious 
matter for the sake of pleasing the 
Sinn Fein Irish. They have certainly 
had a demonstration of the strength 
of that other sentiment which they 
thought there was no need of 
taking into consideration. And for 
this at least we may all be thankful. 
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What We Fought For. 


nO Harvey has been con-— 
veniently set down as a “little 
American.” So petrified in men’s — 
minds has this species become that 
a distinct effort is required to recall 
that it is less than three years old. 
In short, to the thinking of those who — 
now lay all evil at the door of “little - 
Americans” there were no “little 
Americans” in 1917. Unremitting — 
support was given the President in 
his prosecution of the war. In the 
year and a half of our mighty effort © 
no one was accused of lacking mag- 
nanimity towards Europe. We were — 
fighting in behalf of a big, righteous — 
cause, just as we had fought other 
wars upon which the country looks — 
back with pride. . 
While we were in action America 
was operating normally. All that is 
best in us as a nation rose up to smite . 
the forces of aggression and brutal- — 
ity. It was only before and after the - 
war that America appeared self-con- | 
scious and not herself. For this the | 
blame must be put essentially on 
President Wilson’s shoulders. He kept 


us out of war too long, and later tried 
to bend us to his will. It is safe to 
say that most Americans, even the 
“little” variety, under tactful leader- | 
ship would have responded cordially — 
to some of the lofty ideals which he 
had in mind. They desired that this, 
if possible, should be the last of great 
wars and hoped that in some way the 
world might be made safe for dem- 
ocracy. Their feeling in the matter 
was quite as right as his. It became 
merely a question of ways and means. © 
In sum, the country has had its heart — 
in the right place all along; nor is 
there any reason to believe that the 
hearts of the great majority of our 
political leaders have not been right. 
If so much were generally admitted, — 
the way would be cleared for some 
truly constructive work in the near 
future. The problem at present is 
not whether we shall be big or small-_ 
hearted—the war showed clearly that 
we are still possessed of the most 
generous impulses—but whether we 
shall be wise or shortsighted. Let us 
agree that there can be an honest dif- 
ference of opinion as to the best way — 
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to serve the world—that, for instance, 


Mr. Harding may conceivably be as 
large-hearted towards the world as 
Mr. Wilson, even though he prefers 
an association of nations to the 
League. The sooner his opponents 
cease arrogating to themselves a cer- 
tain moral superiority, the better it 
will be. They may be wiser than he; 
they should not take it for granted 
that they are more high-minded. 


What Is Trotsky Up 
To? 

ERLIN newspapers announced 

several weeks ago that 500,000 
Red troops had been mobilized in the 
Vitebsk region, and quoted General 
Kamenev to the effect that “the Bol- 
shevik military leaders do not wish 
to remain inactive in case of warlike 
events beyond the western frontier.” 
Assuming that Berlin was not ro- 
mancing, it may yet be that Kamenev 
was merely playing the bogie-man; 
that (as intimated in an earlier dis- 
patch) Trotsky was about to hold 
manoeuvres to test out his reorgan- 
ized army, and especially his new 
officers. 

We have heard nothing more about 
manoeuvres, but we have heard a 
good deal about a Red concentration 
over against Bessarabia. Many sus- 
pect a connection between this con- 
centration and the war in Anatolia. 
Across the Black Sea to Kemal’s aid? 
Not possible any longer, even if trans- 
ports were available, for a Greek fleet 
has been allowed by the Allies to pass 
the Bosporus. To Varna by sea, 
thence down to Constantinople? No, 
for the same reason. Then through 
Bessarabia and Rumania down to 
Constantinople (after disposing of 
the formidable Rumanian army) ? We 
have nothing to say to this, except 
that it is a very large order. An ex- 
cellent pretext, however, offers itself 
for starting such a campaign. Mos- 
cow considers Bessarabia Russian 
soil. Some seem to think that a drive 
against Rumania might encourage the 
Bulgarians to rise and attempt to re- 
cover the territories which have been 
taken from them by the Rumanians 
and Greeks. 


Vague speculations, it will be said. 
Quite so, we admit; yet go on specu- 
lating. For if it is true that Trotsky 
has large numbers of troops concen- 
trated and unemployed, while he 
makes no great effort to recover west- 
ern Siberia, whose wheat and other 
products are so necessary to the hun- 
gry Russian towns, one feels that it 
must be because he is about to em- 
bark on some great project, or be- 
cause he is watching for some grand 
opening, elsewhere. 

We do not like Trotsky; but we 
must admit that there is a kind of 
magnificence about his military pol- 
icy. Very few captains, even very 
great ones, but are stung into indis- 
cretions by defeat; they are not mag- 
nanimous enough to take defeat buoy- 
antly. Trotsky is.. He makes no 
pother about admitting a defeat in one 
quarter, drawing off his troops be- 
fore they are too severely punished, 
in order to strike more powerfully 
elsewhere, or merely biding a suitable 
time for a return strike. Thus he ad- 
mitted defeat by the Poles last sum- 
mer, in order to smash Wrangel. Now 
the Red troops which held western 
Siberia have been driven west of 
Omsk to Petropavlovsk, and from 
Petropavlovsk to Tobolsk or back in- 
to European Russia. Ekaterinburg 
even, across the border in European 
Russia, is, we hear, in insurgent 
hands. Yet all in good time the Treaty 
of Riga will be denounced, in good 
Bolshevik fashion, as the Poles know 
right well. And all in good time 
Trotsky intends that western Siberia 
shall be resumed into the bosom of 
Lenin. Unless it be true, as some re- 
ports allege, that the Red armies are 
no longer formidable, owing to dis- 
affection and disorganization—that, 
for all his genius and intrepidity, 
Trotsky can not again “come back’’. 

The fact is, we know very little in- 
deed about what is doing in Russia. 
We are unable to appraise with con- 
fidence the report that three divisions 
of Russian Reds are west of Erzerum, 
marching to Kemal’s front; 60,000 
more not far behind him. We greatly 
doubt; but it is possible. We do not 
know whether or not the revolts in 
Kupan and Daghestan have been put 
down. The exact nature of the re- 


lations between Moscow and Angora 
is unknown to us. Some are apt to 
credit Moscow with sinister inten- 
tions hidden under the cloak of friend- 
ship. 

Supposing Trotsky has “reorgan- 
ized” his army, how thorough is the 
reorganization? Red victories hith- 
erto have been chiefly due to the ex- 
traordinary strategy of Trotsky (or 
his chief military advisers). To some 
extent, to be sure, to the fanatical 
bravery of the communist soldiers, 
but their total is small; to no mean 
extent, of course, to the incapacity of 
enemy leaders; but chiefly to Trot- 
sky’s strategy, for his forces have 
been poorly organized and trained. 

What deviltry, if any, does Trotsky 
intend with his “‘reorganized” army? 


Palestine 


Me: Winston Churchill, returning 

from an inspection tour of the 
Near and Middle East, declares him- 
self worried about Palestine. That 
experiment of a national home for the 
Jewish race is not proceeding smooth- 
ly. It is a delicate experiment. It 
suffers not only from hostile propa- 
ganda (Turkish, United Syrian, etc.) 
but also from that of its own friends. 
There are now, we believe, in Pales- 
tine, some 500,000 Moslems and 
a much smaller number of Chris- 
tian and Jewish inhabitants. The 
country, though poor, is, we suppose, 
with intensive agriculture and a cer- 
tain amount of manufacturing, cap- 
able of supporting several millions. 
The promoters of the Zionist move- 
ment (Jews and Christians) have cer- 
tainly depicted a future Palestine pre- 
dominantly Jewish; the Arab does not 
come much into the picture. The - 


‘Arab agitator needs no other litera- 


ture for his purpose. He has no diffi- 
culty in persuading the Arabs (and 
indeed Christians of whatever race) in 
Palestine that, if the Zionist plans are 
carried out, Moslem and Christian 
will sink into political insignificance. 
In the meantime these Arabs (we will 
forget the Christians for convenience 
sake) will be powerless to influence 
their own destiny, under a régime like 
the present one. As Mr. Churchill 
points out, the project of the Jewish 
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home forbids truly representative in- 
stitutions until the Jew shall be in 
the majority. Whatever may be the 
virtues of such an arrangement, pres- 
ent or in prospect, it does not seem 
consistent with the promise made by 
the British and French, of self-gov- 
ernment to the emancipated peoples 
of the Near and Middle East. 

But it does not follow that we dis- 
approve of the Zionist project. We 
did not make the world; nor have we 
the wisdom or power, or for that mat- 
ter, the desire to remake it. We know 
that in every human scheme of things 
to date, however good, there has been 
a considerable element of evil. We 
suspect this will always be so, till the 
world grows cold. Furthermore, we 
are glad of it. Virtue shines only by 
contrast; acquires thews only by 
struggle. The best we can ever ac- 
complish is to achieve a predominance 
of good. Now we opine that in a self- 
governing Arab state in Palestine 
there would not be a predominance 
of good; we opine that in a Palestine 
governed by the methods of Lord 
Cromer. of Egypt, by a man of the 
Cromer type, there would be a pre- 
dominance of good; and lastly we 
opine that in a Palestine colonized by 
carefully selected Jewish immigrants 
to a point short of population-satur- 
ation, there would be a predominance 
of good. We understand that British 
policy aims at an ultimate Palestine 
of the last-named sort, which is pos- 
sible only through an interim of the 
second sort. 

When all has been said, however, it 
is a doubtful experiment; but it holds 
sufficient promise of brilliant ulti- 
mate success to make the hazards 
of the experiment well worth while. 
Imagine a Palestine inhabited mostly 
by selected Jewish immigrants, and 
you have a prospect of another bril- 
liant human episode. But for success 
of the experiment the utmost tact is 
required from the British rule and 
from the Zionist promoters. . The 
latter will do well to go slow, and ex- 
press themselves less voluminously 
and more discreetly; cease to supply 
the Arab agitation with precisely the 
literature it requires. The British 
policy of very careful selective immi- 
gration, and of admitting only so 
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many immigrants as economic devel- 
opment may justify, must be adhered 
to. Mr. Churchill says that so far 
only 7,000 have been admitted ; which 
certainly seems to indicate an abun- 
dance of caution upon this question 
in the present initial stage of the un- 
dertaking. 

Some doubts seem to have been 
entertained as to Jewish talent for 
agriculture; but the Jewish talent for 
agriculture is as notable as the Jew- 
ish talent for everything else. Be- 
tween 1880 and the outbreak of the 
Great War, in face of prohibitory de- 
crees, in face of every species of op- 
position, Jewish agricultural colonies 
of a total of some 15,000 persons were 
established in Palestine. The results 
seem to have been very wonderful. 
And a most virile, upstanding sort of 
folk. They protected themselves be- 
fore the Great War by a really splen- 
did body of mounted police (“Shom- 
erin”) ; when the war came, most of 
the young men who had escaped de- 
portation by the Turk joined the 
“Jewish Battalion”. If the project 
is carried forward wisely, the land 
should profit exceedingly, several mil- 
lion really chosen people should ben- 
efit, and the children of the present 
Arab population should not, under 
liberal laws, be much less happy than 
their ancestors were. Above all, there 
is that chance of a new and brilliant 
human episode. 

But tact, tact! Sir Herbert Sam- 
uel, the High Commissioner for Pal- 
estine, is a very able man. But we 
gravely doubt the wisdom of appoint- 
ing him to that post. Possibly Sir 
Samuel agrees with us, for it is said 
he has to go about in an armored car. 
That May Day affair in Jaffa, when 
Arabs and Christians joined in an 
attack on Zionist Jews, and many 
lives were lost, in consequence of 
which British troops established mar- 
tial law and British garrisons in sev- 
eral places were strengthened against 
threat of other outbreaks; such things 
are discouraging, and more of the like 
may be expected, unless the British 
send the most suitable administrators, 
and unless Zionist promoters cease 
the tactless propaganda which does 
so much to give a handle to the anti- 
Zionist agitation. 
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Drawbacks of Muck- 
raking 


1B ees the heyday of the muck- 

raking magazine, when Tom Law- 
son was for a time a popular hero, 
and when a whole tribe of clever 
writers were turning out sensation 
after sensation in the popular month- 
lies, it was occasionally a subject of 
discussion among thoughtful persons 
whether on the whole the thing was 
good or bad. That the revelations of 
manifold forms of evil accomplished 
much good no reasonable person could 
doubt; but it was, to many very reas- 
onable persons, an open question 
whether the good was not overbal- 
anced by the harm. And what was 
the nature of the harm? What partic- 
ular difference did it make if the ex- 
posures were sensational in tone, ex- 
travagant in substance, or loose in 
thought, provided they actually got 
results? Nobody would remember 
just what the writers had said, and if 
they succeeded in stirring up the 
people to reform, what did it matter 
by what methods they had gained 
their ends? The answer of the critics 
was that the thing that mattered was 
the habituating of people to loose 
ways of thinking, instilling into them 
the habit of believing things upon the 
basis not of evidence but of elo- 
quence, accustoming them to ignore 
questions of probability and reason 
when confronted with any highly- 
spiced story of wrong. 

The day of the muck-raking pop- 
ular monthly was not long; but it has 


left its trace on our daily journalism. — 


Nobody would ever charge the New 
York Times with being a muck-raker, 
and especially not with being desirous 
of painting the doings of capitalists 
and corporations blacker than they 
are. Yet that is what happens, not 
only occasionally but very frequently, 
in the news columns of that excellent 
“capitalistic” paper. We venture to 
say that, if a traveler from Mars were 
to examine its files with a view to as- 


certaining whether its reporters and — 
news editors were directed to color — 
the news for or against capital, he — 
would be driven to the conclusion that — 
they had instructions to lean to the — 
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anti-capitalist side if anything; and 
at all events, he could certainly point 
to a great number of illustrations in 
support of this view. 

The accounts that have been run- 
ning:in the Times—and in every 
newspaper that we have seen—of the 
usurious rates paid on real estate 
mortgages furnish an excellent illus- 
tration of the way in which the gen- 
eral reader often is flooded with news 
which is made to appear to him black- 
er than it really is. He glances at 
his paper, and the first thing that 
strikes his eye on the first page is the 
great headline ‘‘Money Lenders Took 
20% to 50% Toll on Real Estate 
Loans.” Neither in the subheads, 
nor in the long summary which pre- 
cedes the full story, is a word said 
about the fact that the loans on which 
the heaviest bonuses were exacted are 
second or third mortgages; not a 
word is said, even in the full story, 
about the question of what propor- 
tion these loans bear to the whole 
amount of money that is being in- 
vested in real estate operations ; hard- 
ly a word, until we get down to the 
fourth column (in the “continued on 
the seventh page” part) about the 
special circumstances that surround 
these loans. The reader who has that 
unusual degree of interest which will 
carry him down to this point, and 
that unusual degree of intelligence 
which will enable him to appreciate 
its significance, will be set to thinking 
the whole thing over in a new light 
when he reads things like this: 

Q.—And at the end of three years he had 
to pay back the full $75,000, besides the loss 
of $19,000, the discount of $19,000. Do you 


know what the interest rate was on that loan 
for the three years? A.—No; I have’ not 
figured it out. 

Q.—Figure it. It is easy to figure, isn’t 
it? A —About 10 per cent., I suppose. 

Q.—It is a good deal more. If you will 
figure in the $6,333, it is nearly 20 per cent., 
isn’t it, a year? A.—Yes, I expect it is. 

Q.—And that was on a building on which 
the first mortgage was $750,000, and the sec- 
ond was only 10 per cent. of the amount of 
the first mortgage? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Do you think real estate improve- 
ments can be made under such conditions? 
A.—It is very difficult to borrow a second 
mortgage coming after such a large first. 

—I know, but isn’t the fact that this 
new building on which $750,000 has been 
loaned in these times, pretty good assurance 
,that there is a large equity? A.—Yes, I 
should think there must be. 


Now, assuming Mr. Untermyer’s 
arithmetic to be correct, this borrow- 
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er was paying “nearly 20 per cent.” 
on the $75,000 second mortgage which 
he had placed on top of a first mort- 
gage of $750,000. That first mort- 
gage covered 60 per cent. of the es- 
timated value of the property, a 
standard ratio for good first mort- 
gages. How many readers are there 
—or writers for that matter—who 
ask the simple question of how much 
the rate on the whole loan was in- 
creased by the second transaction? 
As the rate on the first mortgage was 
6 per cent., the new transaction added 
14 per cent. on the additional $75,000, 
or $1,050, which raised the rate on 
the entire $82,500 by just 114 per 
cent.! The frightful burden on the 
borrower, which looks like 20 per 
cent. to the reader of the story, and 
like 20 to 50 per cent. to the reader 
of the headlines, shrinks to one and 
a quarter per cent. on the total loan, 
and to less than one per cent. on the 
whole value of the property ! Whether 
this case is altogether typical, we have 
no means of judging; but it is the 
case that seems to have been most 
dwelt upon, and presumably is at 
least as bad as most of the others. 
And whether the case is typical or 
not, it must be evident to every in- 
telligent person that no such state 
of affairs as is indicated to the gener- 
al reader by these tales of usury can 
possibly exist. Each separate fact 
may be correct enough, but the im- 
pression made by the whole is false. 
People don’t pay 20 per cent. a 
year for money borrowed upon good 
real-estate security. To bring this 
about, there would have to be a con- 
spiracy covering not only all the 
banks and insurance companies that 
make real-estate loans, but practical- 
ly the entire business community. 
Nobody charges even the first of 
these, and the second is too absurd to 
talk about. Yet the impression is al- 
lowed to obtain that blackmail in the 
shape of usury is one of the chief 
factors in the prevention of building. 
Just how much of a part these high 
interest rates, some of them far above 
6 per cent. even on first mortgages, 
have actually played in the housing 
situation, only a sober and thorough 
inquiry could determine; all that can 
now be said on this head is that the 
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thing is insignificant in comparison 
with what it has been made to ap- 
pear. But in so far as it is an evil 
which needs to be met, the way to 
meet it, as we have said heretofore, 
is not to punish the usurers, or even 
to check their operations, but to re- 
peal or modify the usury laws so as to 
give borrowers all the chance that a 
free and open market for loans would 
afford. Salt, said the boy in the old 
story, is what makes potatoes taste 
so bad when there isn’t any. In like 
manner, money-lenders are what 
make interest so high when there 
aren’t any; it is not the people that 
do lend, but the people that don’t want 
to lend, or that are kept from lending 
by the usury laws, who cause bor- 
rowers to pay such high rates on 
their loans. 

Mr. Untermyer is doing a great 
public service in his relentless prob- 
ing. His work is a signal illustration 
of the tremendous effectiveness of a 
fixed purpose unflinchingly pursued 
by one man of exceptional ability, en- 
ergy and resourcefulness. We trust 
that the various openings which he 
has made for the reform of abuses 
will be followed out in such fashion 
as to lead to much permanent good. 
But it is the duty of the public, when 
confronted with a campaign of ex- 
posure, to exercise not only the facul- 
ty of indignation but also the faculty 
of judgment. We have reason to 
be glad that somebody is lustily work- 
ing the dragnet; but there is no reas- 
on why we should swallow without ex- 
amination everything that the net 
happens to catch. Let us get the ben- 
efit of what is sound, without destroy- 
ing our digestion by gulping down 
what a little examination would cause 
us to reject. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the eight days ended 
June 19.] 


UPPER SILESIA: On Friday and 
Saturday (the 17th and 18th) no news 
from Upper Silesia; except a rumor of 
a Red army forming from Korfanty de- 
serters. Why the silence? Prior reports 
showed the Poles, with whatever re- 
luctance yet peaceably, retiring before 
Allied pressure, mostly British; but 
Hoefer, the German commander, behav- 
ing most Junkerishly. Ordered to fall 
back, he point-blank refused. Where- 
upon Paris called on Berlin to order him 
back. Then the weird silence. Hoefer 
has forfeited the moral advantage cir- 
cumstances gave him. He has, we under- 
stand, disgusted and disillusioned the 
British; whose gullibility needed proof 
that a Junker’s a Junker. He has been 
talking precisely like von der Goltz in 
Latvia. The sinister suggestion can not 
be ignored, that Hoefer is not merely a 
swashbuckler, but also the chosen vessel 
of the German Militarists, who see in a 
flare-up in Silesia a last desperate chance 
of halting German disarmament, of 
nullifying the London programme. The 
Sunday papers briefly break the silence. 
Whether persuaded by Berlin or the Brit- 
ish, Hoefer has decided to retire. Let 
us hope this report will not, like previous 
encouraging reports, be falsified by the 
morrow’s dispatches. The Allies, it 
seems, have a bully plan; and Hoefer’s 
insolence has produced the will to co- 
operate. 


GERMANY: Erzberger, who is very 
thick with Dr. Wirth, and seems to be 
spokesman in ordinary for the Wirth 
Government, gives out that, if the de- 
cision on the Upper Silesian boundary 
should be adverse to German claims, the 
Wirth Government would fall, and the 
Reaction would come in. But M. Briand 
has taken order to forestall such a 
calamity. The Reaction will be less dan- 
gerous, less anxious to displace the Wirth 
Government, when deprived of weapons. 
Therefore, M. Briand delays the Upper 
Silesian decision till after June 30. One 
thing at a time is a good rule, anyway. 

Do not worry, Herr Erzberger. When 
the Upper Silesia decision comes out, on 
that day Solomon will seize a shadow 
shallop and betake himself to the least 
frequented of the Fortunate Isles, to di- 
gest his chagrin for the eclipse of his 
reputation. 

As to that matter of disarmament, 
German Official reports say it is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily in Bavaria; ne’erthe- 
less until June 30 we shall live a twilight 
of dubiety. 


GREAT BRITAIN. The miners by an 
overwhelming majority rejected the mine 


owners’ proposals. On the other hand 
the strike of 500,000 cotton operatives is 
over, the employers’ offer accepted; and 
the threatened strike of 1,500,000 
workers in the engineering trades 
(which, should it come off, would com- 
plete the paralysis of shipping) has at 
least been delayed, the men’s representa- 
tives agreeing to a ballot on proffered 
terms. The miners’ executive committee 
have made what is, we believe, called in 
journalese a “despairing gesture’; or 
perhaps, rather, it is just a move to 
“save their face.’ They have invited 
other unions which are “‘wictims” to join 
in a general strike. It seems unlikely 
that the invitation will be accepted. 

We have gone over to the optimists. 
Britain is saved; for Britain has been 
Americanized. A Scotland Yard “poker 
squad” is invading the London clubs in 
approved American style; and there is no 
revolution. The argument timidly ad- 
vanced by the clubmen that poker is a 
game of skill not chance is, of course, to 
the intellect unanswerable; but in ad- 
dressing Scotland Yard you are not, as 


Mr. Conan Doyle has _ entertainingly 
shown, precisely addressing the in- 
tellect. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, 
CROATS AND SLOVENES: We are 
not sure whether the new constitution 
for the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, has been quite completed, 
but reliable information gives out the 
following concerning it. The Govern- 
ment is to be highly centralized. The old 
boundaries disappear; no more Serbia, 
Croatia, etc. The realm is divided into 
departments like those of France, each 
with a prefect and local legislature, and 
with a population not exceeding 700,000. 
The King may dissolve Parliament and 
call for a new general election. There 
will be an Assembly elected by universal 
manhood suffrage, and a Council (pre- 
sumably appointed). 

It will be interesting to watch the 
working out of the experiment. There is 
considerable heterogeneity in the king- 
dom; more, however, of religion, senti- 
ments, etc., than of blood. Already one 
unfavorable reaction has found expres- 
sion. The representatives of the Croa- 
tian Peasant’s Party have withdrawn 
from the Constituent Assembly, mislik- 
ing the new Constitution, and demanding 
an autonomous Croatia. 


NEAR and MIDDLE EAST: = East 
and south of the Sigean Promontory the 
air is full of dragonish clouds, hurtling 
rumors, buzzing intrigues, momentany 
hopes and fears, lies, envies, propaganda 
warping on the wind, sound of armies 
tramping east and west, smell of poison- 


gas (wicked daughter of Greek fire), 
Daedal wings, gibbering ghosts of dead 
warriors, Hittites, Assyrians, Persians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Arabs, Mongols, 
Crusaders, Turks. Rigmarole? Not a 
bit more so than the dispatches. ‘Three 
divisions and more of Red Russians are 
sixty miles west of Erzerum, hotfoot for 
the battlefront, and 60,000 more not far 
behind.” “Bosh!” says the morrow’s dis- 
patch. ‘‘Mustapha is never happy save 
when devising insults for French and 
British; he has started fresh trouble in 
Syria, fighting Gouraud there.” “All a 
mistake,” declares another report. ‘‘Mus- 
tapha wants peace; has even sent that 
engaging person, Samy Bey, to the 
Allied capitals to talk peace. But he is 
embarrassed by Moscow, has been forced 
by Moscow to do things he regrets. Mos- 
cow’s emissary, that arch rascal Enver 
Pasha, wants to supplant him. He would 
make peace on reasonable terms if only 
France and Britain wculd engage to pro- 
tect him against the Muscovite.’’ Make 
of such reports what you will, reader. 
Two things, however, seem certain: that 
Constantine has postponed his offensive, 
waiting for the decision of Britain; and 
that Lord Curzon is in Paris, trying to 
arrange with Briand and the Italian Am- 
bassador an Allied policy upon the Turk- 
ish question. The Sick Man turns 
querulously on his couch and says to his 
British nurses: “’Tis the most unhappy 
Bairam I ever knew.” 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS: The 
Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands num- 
ber 109,274, in a total population of 255,- 
912. They have increased by 33 per cent. 
since 1910. The native Hawaiians num- 
ber some 24,000. In 1832 they num- 
bered 130,000. The explanation of their 
falling off in numbers is doubtful. Many 
groups of Polynesian dark-whites, kins- 
men of the Hawaiians, have pined to 
death, having conceived a deep disgust 
(rightly or wrongly, who shall say?) of 
the civilization brought by their cousins 
of America and Europe. The Hawaiians 
on the other hand seem light-tempered 
and pleasure-loving. Yet they seem con- 
tent to let their race die out. The 
mothers notably neglect their offspring. 

Ah, well! If the Polynesian abori- 
gines are to go, so likewise will their 
cousins who are responsible for their un- 
happy plight, if Dean Inge is right. In 
1917, 5,000 Japanese were born in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and only 295 Ameri- 
cans. Dean Inge cites the racial situa- 
tion there in support of his thesis that 
“under a régime of peace, free trade, 
and unrestricted migration the colored 
races will outwork, underlive and event- 
ually exterminate the whites.” 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The British Empire’s Peace Cabinet 


Y the time this issue of The Weekly 
Review reaches its readers. the 
Prime Ministers of the self-governing 
nations of the British Commonwealth 
and representatives of India will have 
met together in solemn conclave to dis- 
cuss some of the many pressing problems 
which confront the Empire in all parts 
of the world at the present time. The 
Imperial Cabinet of to-day is the off- 
spring of the original Colonial Confer- 
ence of 1887, the Jubilee year, when the 
doctrines of the cut-the-painter school 
were making way for the Imperial Fed- 
erationists and the disciples of the new 
Imperialism, subsequently becoming the 
Imperial Conference and then, during the 
last two years of the war, the Imperial 
War Cabinet. 

At the outset it is well to be quite clear 
as to the functions of the gathering 
which is meeting at Downing Street this 
month. Imperial “Cabinet” it is termed 
by some, but it is not a Cabinet in the 
sense that it has the power to put its 
decisions into operation, for it is not re- 
sponsible to the peoples of the British 
Empire as a whole. Each delegate is, of 
course, responsible to his own nation, 
but he can not take decisions involving 
fundamental change without reference to 
his local parliament. In other words, in 
this Imperial Cabinet or Conference, by 
whatever name this’ gathering of 
premiers may be called, the will of the 
individual parliaments of the self-gov- 
erning nations of the British Empire re- 
mains supreme. The Imperial Cabinet is 
rather a “cabinet of governments” as Sir 
Robert Borden, the late Prime Minister 
of Canada, described it, which enables 
the Governments of the Empire to get 
into personal contact and discuss freely 
and fully the many problems, both pre- 
war and post-war, which are clamoring 
for attention. 

Before contemplating some of the 
items on the agenda paper let us first 
make the acquaintance of the delegates. 
First, of course, comes Mr. Lloyd George, 
who will take the chair—primus inter 
pares—at the opening meeting and who 
will doubtless be unable to attend many 
of the discussions owing to the mul!- 
tiplicity of his duties; in his absence the 
British Government will be represented 
by Mr. Winston Churchill, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies—an appellation 
which is likely soon to make way for one 
more in keeping with the spirit of the 
times. Canada sends us as representa- 
tive Mr. Arthur Meighen, who is un- 
doubtedly the “‘dark horse” of the gath- 
ering, for he is but little known in Lon- 
don, despite one visit during the war, 
and his attitude on Imperial problems 
has not been very clearly defined in com- 
parison with, let us say, that of his pre- 


decessor in office, Sir Robert Borden. 
From the Antipodes come two old friends 
in the persons of “Billie’ Hughes—the 
London-born compatriot of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s, who seems to share with the 
British Prime Minister an amazing 
capacity for work and the ability to ex- 
tricate himself from impossible positions 
—Premier of Australia, and Mr. W. F. 
Massey, of Ulster birth, who went to 
New Zealand at the age of eleven to seek 
fame and fortune and who has been 
Prime Minister of “God’s Own Country” 
—American friends may be surprised to 
realize that Maoriland also so designates 
itself !—for nearly ten years. From the 
oldest colony in the British Common- 
wealth comes Sir R. A. Squires, and 
India is sending the Maharao of Cutch 
and Mr. Srinavasa Sastri, while the Sec- 
retary of State for India, Mr. Montagu, 
will also look after her affairs. Special 
interest attaches to India’s representa- 
tion, for this is the first Imperial cabinet 
to meet since the passing of the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford act of reform which has 
given India such a large measure of self- 
government. 

The outstanding personality among 
the delegates from oversea is unquestion- 
ably General Smuts, and his presence at- 
tracts special attention in view of his 
great triumph in the election of March 
last, when he was returned to power by 
a majority of 34 seats at the head of the 
British-Dutch fusion consisting of the 
old South African and Unionist parties. 

Originally, in view of the resolution of 
the Imperial! War Conference in 1917 
“that the readjustment of the constitu- 
tional relations of the component parts 
of the Empire is too important and intri- 
cate a subject to be dealt with during 
the war, and that it should form the sub- 
ject of a special Imperial Conference to 
be summoned as soon as possible after 
the cessation of hostilities,” it was pro- 
posed to discuss this summer the future 
constitutional relations of the partner- 
states in the British Empire, but subse- 
quently it was deemed wiser to postpone 
this matter for a future occasion, the 
time and place of which are to be settled 
at the present gathering. 

Apart from the major constitutional 
problems, there are many urgent matters 
for especial discussion, questions of for- 
eign policy and defence, involved in the 
new conception of inter-Imperial rela- 
tionship brought about by the war. Con- 
trary to the expectations of many de- 
voted workers for the cause of Imperial 
unity, the war did not advance the cause 
of Imperial Federation, entailing a par- 
liament at Westminster with represen- 
tatives from the Dominions. That ideal 
is as dead as Australian mutton after a 
twelve months’ drought. The great re- 


‘practical problems. 


sult of the war upon the relationship of 
the British nations to one another has 
been the realization by the Dominions of 
an “equality of national status” with the 
Mother Country and the almost universal 
belief that the only possible smooth 
working of the British Commonwealth 
in the future will be that of codperation 
among equals. Chief among those who 
have preached what the Rownd Table 
calls the “new orthodoxy” has been Gen- 
eral Smuts, who in the South African 
Parliament in September, 1919, said:— 


Until last year British Ministers had 
signed all documents and dealt with all mat- 
ters affecting the Dominions. But a change 
had come about in Paris when represent- 
atives of the Dominions had, on behalf of the 
King, for the first time signed the great 
documents on behalf of the Dominions. The 
change was that in future the representatives 
of the Dominions should act for the Dom- 
inions. This precedent had now been laid 
down for the future. The British Constitu- 
tion was most elastic, and the precedent 
might bring about the greatest changes. 
Where in the past British Ministers could 
have acted for the Dominions, in future Min- 
isters of the Union would act for the Union. 
The change was a far-reaching one which 
would alter the whole basis of the British 
Empire. In future all parts of the British 
Empire stood on exactly the same basis. 


Before his resignation also, Lord 
Milner as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, speaking from the British 
standpoint, defined the new conception 
of Empire thus :— 


There has never been any question in my 
own mind as to the status of the Dominions 
in the Empire. I have said years before 
now that all vestige of subjection on their 
part to the Mother Country must disappear, 
as it has in fact disappeared, and that the 
only basis on which the Empire could sur- 
vive as a political entity was the basis of 
partnership. That appears to me to be simply 
a commonplace, and the whole problem with 
which we are now faced is how to make the 
parnership work. That is not at all easy, 
and it seems to me that our time would be 
better spent if, instead of going on affirming 
and reaffirming the independence of the 
Dominions, which nobody disputes, we 
should concentrate our attention on the prac- 
tical point, which is how six independent 
governments at different ends of the earth 
can give one another the greatest mutual 
assistance and how they can most effectively 
uphold the interests which they have in com- 
mon... . All sorts of things are happening 
which affect the future of the Empire, with 
regard to which we ought to have a com- 
mon policy. It is of urgent importance that 
the several independent States should come 
to a good understanding on these immediate 
In the absence of any 
regular recognized method of consultation 
we have to find some temporary expedient 
for interchange of views, and to that end it 
has been agreed that there should be a 
meeting of the Prime Ministers of the dif- 
ferent Empire States next June to deal with 
urgent questions of common interest which 
simply can not wait. 


This is the spirit which the delegates 
to the Conference now assembled will 
bring to their task. It will be seen how 
out-of-date the “old” Imperialism of even 
the nineties seems with its conception 
of a mother-country and its grateful off- 
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spring, who, while self-governing, left 
all matters of foreign policy and world 
affairs to the “Imperial authorities’? in 
London. 

The chief problems to be discussed will 
be the foreign policy of the Empire as a 
whole and especially its relationship to 
the United States; and to this item on 
the agenda the renewal of the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance is very closely related. Of 
one thing American readers can be as- 
sured, that the British) peoples build 
their entire world policy on the corner- 
stone of friendly codperation with the 
United States in the interests of human- 
ity as well as of themselves. No possible 
understanding with Japan or any other 
Power will be permitted to cloud that 
issue. The British Government’s atti- 
tude towards America was clearly shown 
when it notified Japan at the moment of 
the Peace Commission treaty signed at 
Washington on September 15, 1914 


. . . that though this treaty is not a gen- 
eral arbitration treaty within the meaning 
of Article 4 of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
this treaty would be so regarded by Great 
Britain for the purpose of the Anglo-Japan- 
ese Agreement. 


There is thus no possibility of an Anglo- 
Japanese combination against the United 
States. That was the attitude of the 
British Government seven years ago and 
it is overwhelmingly the attitude of the 
British peoples to-day. 

Then comes the all-important problem 
of defence. Gone are the days when 
“John Bull in his island” could hold the 
trident of the seas unaided: Without the 
help of the Dominions Great Britain can 
no longer maintain alone a naval strength 
commensurate with the British Empire’s 
position in world affairs. What naval 
units will each Dominion make itself re- 
sponsible for and what shall be the basis 
of codperation in times of war? How 
far will Lord Jellicoe’s recommendations 
be heeded? Are the Empire’s dockyard 
facilities on the far seas sufficient for 
post-Jutland battleships? What shall be 
the attitude of the British Empire as a 
whole towards the quite legitimate naval 
aspirations of the United States? Will 
the Dominions be ready to endorse the 
announcement of the British Government 
that it is willing to accept the principle 
of equality between the United States 
and the British navies? ; 

Other problems to be discussed, even 
if they are not on the agenda paper, will 
be Ireland and the reputed readiness of 
the British Government to grant her 
Dominion Home Rule. The present situ- 
ation in Egypt and the Milner report and 
the control of the Suez Canal, a matter 
vitally affecting India and Australasia. 
The economic reconstruction of Europe 
and the British attitude towards France. 
The question of the appointment of and 
functions of the Governor-General in 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa. At 


present the Governor-Generals are ap- 
pointed by the British Government and 
are finally responsible to it. They occupy 
a two-fold function, that of representing 
the Crown and acting on the advice of 
the responsible Ministers in power in the 
Dominion, and also that of keeping the 
Home Government informed in Dominion 
matters. With the “equality of National 
status” theory in operation it is unthink- 
able that the position of Governor-Gen- 
eral will be filled without giving the 
Dominion concerned the right to veto; 
and in the latter event what steps will 
Great Britain take to ensure its own rep- 
resentation in the Dominions? 

This article has attempted to sum- 
marize for American readers very briefly 
some of the matters to which the states- 
men of the British Commonwealth will 


= a 


be applying themselves this month. It — 
must be confessed that to devise machin- — 


ery capable of running smoothly and of 
keeping the virile nations of the Brit- 
annic Alliance—to borrow Mr. Richard 
Jebb’s phrase—in close contact will be no 
easy one. But underlying all the grow- 


ing sense of nationality and impatience > 


at the thought of any outside interfer- 
ence, which is so noticeable in the 
Dominions, there is nevertheless an over- 
whelming sense that in the closest co- 


operation between the far-flung sections ~ 


of the British Commonwealth lies our 


best hope for the future. In realizing — 


this goal the Empire Peace Cabinet will 
play no small part. 
EVELYN WRENCH 


London, June 6 


The Age of Oil 


VERYONE knows that 

Modern civilization depends upon 
machinery. 

Machinery depends upon lubrica- 
tion and power. 

Lubrication and power largely 
come from petroleum. 

Petroleum’ is an 
natural resource. 


irreplaceable 


Practical oil producers and engineer- 
ing experts emphasize their respective 
views that 

(a) The supply of petroleum is 
practically inexhaustible, 

or 

(b) The known supplies of cheaply 
available petroleum will be exhausted 
within a generation and new sources 
are either problematical or involve far 
greater costs. 


The true diagnosis is probably some- 
where midway. 

While petroleum is unique in furnish- 
ing power as well as protection against 
“friction the thief of power,’’ and while 
it is being consumed in apparently reck- 
less disregard of posterity, comfort may 
be found in the belief that mankind will 
find other springs of energy. The tides ina 
British river are now utilized for electric 
power, both on the ebb and the flow; and 
this may prove the beginning of a new 


‘era in hydro-electricity. But all the con- 


servatism and discovery of petroleum be- 


‘lieved in by the optimistic will but post- 


pone the inevitable last chapter in a story 
now little more than a half-century old. 

This is the Age of Oil. And in it Amer- 
ica has moved as a foremost figure, pro- 
ducing and using, in aggregate and per 
capita, perhaps three times more than 
any other country—in 1920 400,000,000 
barrels, as against a world aggregate 
somewhat in excess of 500,000,000 
barrels. 

Aside from inevitable questions of 


economy of production and handling, 
what problems face America to-day? 

These problems grow out of the 
petroleum policies of this and other coun- 
tries and in part out of new doctrines as 
to the nature of petroleum in situ. 

In petroleum, as in other matters, 
America has followed the policy of the 
Open Door. Foreigners and foreign cor- 
porations have practically 


explore and exploit petroleum. 

In the British Empire, and elsewhere, 
the policy of the Open Door on oil has 
been recently abandoned, and, what is 
even more disturbing, the mandatory 
countries have been regarded as ex- 
clusively the petroleum preserves of their 
respective guardians. The principal 
source of lubrication bids fair to become 


the principal source of friction. Meso- — 
potamia, said to be rich in oil, is to be 


made safe for British and French oil 
magnates—alone. In respect of oil, the 
British answer to American diplomacy 
is in effect our boyhood phrase, ‘Selfish 
Sammy, selfish Sammy; see what you 
have got already.” 

Even the pro-British may decline to 
acquiesce in the justice of the British 
position: “If there are good things to be 
had out of these mandatories of ours, let 


us get them for ourselves; you take q 
Armenia, where there are many troubles, — 


but no oil.” Of course, “trade follows the 
flag’’ even into spheres of influence, but 
suppose Great Britain said, ‘No one but 
British bottoms or British subjects may 
trade in our mandatories’”? Or suppose 
Admiral Perry had opened the door of 
Japan to America alone? In the matter 
of oil in mandatory countries, the man in 
the street feels that Great Britain has 
been “going some.” 


identical 
rights with our own citizens and may as 
freely own, lease, prospect, and exploit — 
petroleum properties. The ownership of — 
land carries with it the exclusive right to — 
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The new policy of the closed door on 
oil resources in the colonies and self- 
governing dominions of the Empire may 
be quite within the power of Great 
Britain. But in principle it marks a step 
backward, toward the time of the hermit 
kingdoms of long ago. That way danger 
lies. For if the resources of diplomacy 
are inadequate, our Congress may limit 
future acquisitions and developments of 
petroleum properties in America to 
citizens of those countries who do the 
like by us. As against international bar- 
riers and restrictions, no one could com- 
plain of a doctrine of reciprocity in 
petroleum rights. We have had and have 
great petroleum wealth; but we have not 
erected a sign—“Waab: His mark: Tres- 
passers Beware!”—or hugged the treas- 
ure to our own bosoms. It has been an 
international “free-for-all,” and one 
needs but to glance at the map showing 
the acquisitions and activities of the 
Royal Dutch Shell Company, the greatest 
single power in the world of oil, to 
realize that our British cousins have not 
been idle in seizing the opportunity. 
America’s holdings are great, but her 
needs are greater; for in 1920 she was 
obliged to import 111,000,000 barrels of 
oil from Mexico. 

The better view would seem to be that 
each nation is a trustee of these natural 
riches, the heart and blood and life of 
commerce—a trustee for all the well-dis- 
posed nations of the world. This is not 
weak internationalism, but a true read- 
ing, in commerce and trade, of a real 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” 

Great Britain is toying with another 
doctrine perhaps as pernicious and dan- 
gerous as the “closed door for petrol- 
eum,” and that is the so-called “national- 
ization of oil.” “Nationalization” may 
mean merely the assumption by the na- 
tion of exclusive police and regulatory 
power as contrasted with regulation by 
local authority. As such it is unobjec- 
tionable and may have much to com- 
mend it. But “nationalization” may 
mean the attempted arrogation to the 
central Government of the ownership or 
disposition of all petroleum, including 
that in privately owned lands. This was 
the doctrine of the late Venustiano Car- 
ranza, one-time dictator of Mexico and 
advocate of various other radicalisms. 

And this brings us to the second of 
the two great petroleum problems of the 
world and of America. It grows out of 
the nature of the right to develop pe- 
troleum, and the attempt, after the event 
as it were, to divest or modify that right. 

Now the theory to which Carranza 
gave birth (but which did not die with 
him) was that the petroleum world was 
out of joint; that petroleum of right 
should be free and independent of priv- 
ate ownership; and that this could be 
accomplished by a new constitution. 
Prior to May 1, 1917, American and 


other foreign lessees and owners in fee 
of hundreds of millions of dollars in 
petroleum properties, which they had dis- 
covered, developed, and acquired under 
existing law, had the exclusive right to 
extract petroleum therefrom. Foreigners 
(especially Americans) were “no muy 
simpatico” to Carranza. Great riches, ac- 
quired by whatever risk and effort, breed 
great greed. It is said that a peon states- 
man, a follower of Carranza, proposed a 
bill aimed at the repeal of the “law of 
supply and demand,” which was de- 
nounced as “‘one of those Cientifico laws.” 
All non-metalliferous minerals in Spain 
and Mexico had always belonged to the 


owner of the soil; and all the mining. 


codes of Mexico had so recognized pe- 
troleum as belonging to the owner of the 
soil. But Carranza, with faith like 
unto the peon’s, proposed to repeal the 
Seventh Commandment. And he believed 
he had done so by Article 27 of his 
Queretaro Constitution, though its own 
Article 14 says that it shall not be given 
a retroactive effect. 


What is retroactivity? Some of Car- 
ranza’s former followers suggested that 
this meant merely that the nation need 
not be paid for petroleum taken out be- 
fore the new Constitution! The true 
meaning in this connection would be 
merely that grantees of public lands sub- 
sequently to May 1, 1917, would not 
take petroleum rights therein unless ex- 
pressly ceded. 

Great Britain and the United States 

have protested, and now stand in protest, 
against the attempted confiscation. The 
thought that property acquired in good 
faith from private owners can be an- 
nihilated as private property, or con- 
veyed to the Government, by merely 
adopting a new Constitution, violates 
every instinct of natural justice. 
- But Carranza’s decrees have not been 
revoked or annulled. Permits to drill are 
provisional merely, till the passage of the 
petroleum law “regulating” Article 27. 
The struggle has been going on for four 
years, during most of which time Car- 
ranza tried by threats, by force, and by 
chicane, to make Americans waive their 
rights or accept less than their full 
rights. The end is not yet. 

There are two factors in America’s 
petroleum problem, mention of which 
should not be omitted and which many 
believe may affect the final solution. One 
is the supposed lack of interest, in the 
breasts of many voters, as to what may 
happen to “big business” when it goes 
abroad. Do American citizens lose their 
right to the protection of their Govern- 
ment in the just principles of interna- 
tional law because these citizens are the 
25,000 stockholders of the Mexican 
Petroleum Company, or the 30,000 stock- 
holders of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, or the 75,000 stockholders 
of the other American companies having 


petroleum interests in Mexico? These 
citizens and their companies have ven- 
tured and wrought not merely for them- 
selves but for America; none knows 
better than they what the ownership and 
control of these properties in American 
hands may mean to this country’s pros- 
perity and safety. They own large and 
powerful corporations, but only the ef- 
forts of such corporations are adequate 
to the purpose and mission; and unless 
size and success are a crime in this coun- 
try of ours, any Bolshevist sneers will be 
ignored in protecting citizens’ rights in 
the property of such corporations. 

The truth is (and this is the second 
factor in the problem) that none of these 
American companies is large enough or 
rich enough, acting alone, to go into the 
other countries of the world and against 
the competition of a single British and 
Dutch interest (The Royal Dutch Shell) 
to secure for America a just share in the 
prospective production of the world. The 
money needed runs into tens and hun- 
dreds of millions, and, in order to finance 
their current requirements at home, 
American companies have been and are 
large borrowers of capital. The obvious 
answer would seem to be for the Amer- 
ican refiners to unite for the purpose of 
securing production in foreign fields. But 
what of the anti-Trust acts? The Webb 
Act permits, but inadequately, combina- 
tions for exporting goods. I believe the. 
anti-Trust acts do not prohibit so essen-. 
tial a patriotic venture as a joint effort. 
to secure for America a bountiful supply 
of crude petroleum, thereby conserving: 
our own resources; but the doubt is. 
there; and business is either shackled or 
menaced by the possibility. 

IRA JEWELL WILLIAMS 


Diarists 


HEY catalogue their minutes: Now, 
now, now, 
Is Actual, amid the fugitive; 
Take ink and pen (they say) for that is 
how 
We snare this flying life, and make it 
live. © 
So to their little pictures, and they sieve 
Their happinesses: fields turned by 
the plough, 
The afterglow that summer sunsets give, 
The razor concave of a great ship’s 
bow. 


O gallant instinct, folly for men’s mirth! 
Type can not burn and sparkle on the 
page. 
No glittering ink can make this written 
word 
Shine clear enough to speak the noble 
rage 
instancy of 
blurred 
The sudden mood of truth that gave: 
them birth. 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
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Literary “Club Breakfasts” 


Selected by EpmMunp Lester PEarson—Editor of Publications, New York Public Library 


tea and restaurants offer their patrons “combination” breakfasts, trying to vary the bills of fare. 

There are named below ten groups of books, which may be found agreeable during a summer vaca- 
tion. Books ponderous, either physically or intellectually, are omitted. There is sober but not necessarily 
sorrowful thought in some. of these; and there is much fun and frivolity. 


The Review Book Service will be glad to accommodate you by sending any of these groups of books, at the Com- 
bination Price named, direct to your summer address—bung alow, club, camp, hotel, or farm. The special price represents 


a saving in the cost of the books—we will save you the carriage charges as well. 


We will also save you in this way 


from the bother of packing books in your trunk. The Review Book Service is glad to do everything it can to help along 


the wholesome habit of summer reading—of good books! 


MENU No. 1 


ADVENTURES IN WARS 
By Moreau DE JoNNEs. Dutton. 
A soldier of the French Revolution. 


WINSOME WINNIE 
By STppHEen Leacock) Lanes) 2: «(150 
Leacock at his best. 


MOONS OF GRANDEUR 
by Wan DENS? Doran): Gaetan oo eee «= 2.00 
Poems by a true poet. 


LILIOM Noor: 
By Franz Motnar. Boni & Liveright. . . 1.75 
A play about earth and heaven. 


THE DAYS BEFORE YESTERDAY 
By Lorp F. Hamitton. Doran. . 4.00 
Excellent reminiscences ; an amusing ‘book. 


Combination Price, $12.00 


$7.00 


MENU No. 3 


THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS 
By W. T. Titpen, 2nd. Doran 
Recollections, and advice on the game. 


A NEW BOOK ABOUT LONDON 
By Leoporp WaGNER. Dutton. . .. . . 400 
“Quaint and forgotten lore.” i 


ALF’S BUTTON 
By WA. DARLINGTON: i) Stokes (5 2 oe 175 
A story worthy of F. Anstey. 


GRAIN AND CHAFF FROM AN ENGLISH 


$2.00 


MANOR 
By A. H. Savory. Houghton Mifflin Co. . . 4.00 
Wonderfully fascinating chronicle of 
country life. 
PIPEFULS 
By CHRISTOPHER Mortey. Doubleday, Page . 2.00 


First-rate brief essays and sketches. 


Combination Price, $11.00 


(I, A, 


MENU No. 2 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 
By Brernarp SHAw. Brentano’s : 
Talky but frequently witty plays. 
THE MEN OF THE NINETIES 
By Bernarp Muppiman. Putnam ... ._ 1.75 
On literature and art. 
QUEEN LUCIA 
By E. F. Benson. Doran : 
Humorous story of an English 
Greenwich Village. 
THE BRASSBOUNDER 
By Caprain Bone. Dutton 
Sailing-ship days. 
HINTS TO PILGRIMS 
By Cuartes S. Brooxs. Yale University Press . 
Essays, witty and sophisticated. 


Combination Price, $8 00 


 ypbenee 


2.00 


2.00 


2.50 


MENU No. 4 


THINGS THAT HAVE INTERESTED ME 
By Arnotp BENNETT. Doran . 


An attractive note-book. 
LYRICS OF THE LINKS 
Compiled by H. L. West. 
Verses about golf. 


THE STORY OF DR. DOLITTLE 
By Hucu Lortinc. Stokes. . . Pee eg? 5 


Nonsense story to read to Ghidren, 
A CHAIR ON THE BOULEVARD 
By Leonarp Merrick. Dutton ... : . < 9190 
Short stories of Paris. 


THE GREY ROOM 
By Epen Puitipotts. Macmillan . 


Best mystery story of the year. 
Combination Price, $9.00 


$2.50 


Macmillan (2)) 3290200 


2.00 
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MENU No. 5 


THE USES OF DIVERSITY 
By G. K. CuHesterton. Dodd, Mead 
Not far from his best work as essayist 
and humorist. 


THE GREEN GODDESS 
By Witt1aAm ArcHErR. Knopf . 
Played to crowded houses in 1921. 
THE WAYS OF THE CIRCUS 
By GerorcE CoNKLIN. Harper . 
Try this, if you ever enjoyed the circus. 
THE OLD SOAK 
By Don Marguis. Doubleday, Page 
Satire as keen as Dooley’s. 
FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS 
By Rost Fyvteman. Doran . 
Of a class with Stevenson’s 
Garden.” 


$2.00 


1.50 


~ ee 1.25 
“Child’s 
Combination Price, $7.50 


MENU No. 7 
FOUR PILGRIMS 


By Witi1AM Bouttinc. Dutton $4.00 
For the reader who likes old voyages. 
ROAMING THROUGH THE WEST INDIES 
By Harry Franck. Century ; 
NOTES ON A CELLAR BOOK 
By Gerorce SAIntsBpuRY. Macmillan . 3.00 
“Oh death in life, the days that are no more.” 
FIGURES OF EARTH 
By J. B. Casett. McBride . 2.50 
The author’s naughty fancies, tamed to ‘suit 
Mr. Sumner. 
GREEN MANSIONS 
By W. H. Hupson. Boni & Liveright . . . 95 


In the handy Modern Library series. 
Combination Price, $12.00 


MENU No. 9 


MYSTIC ISLES OF THE SOUTH SEAS 
By F. O’Brien. Century . 
About the lands where authors jostle 
one another on the streets. 


TALES OF AEGEAN INTRIGUE 
By J. C. Lawson. Dutton . 
Modern spy-work where burning — 
Sappho loved and sung. 
ORPHAN DINAH 
By Even Puitipotts. Macmillan 
Novel about Dartmoor folk. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FUTURE 
By A. G. GarpIner. Seltzer ; 
Argues for friendship among all who 
speak English. 
ENGLISH WAYS AND BY-WAYS 
By LeicHton Parks. Scribner 
Witty comments on travel. 


Combination Price, $13.00 


$5.00 


5.00 


2.50 


1.50 
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MENU No. 6 


LOAFING DOWN LONG ISLAND 
By C. H. Towne. Century . 7 
A walking trip. 


LEGENDS 
By Amy Lower. Houghton Mifflin . 
Poetry and vers libres. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
By J. C. Sgutre. Doran . 
Essays on men and books. 


THE STRANGENESS OF NOEL CARTON 
By WititAm CAINE. Putnam . : 
A novel within a novel. 


THE NEXT WAR 
By Witt Irwin. Dutton 
Subject for thought, on an unhappy subject. 


Combination Price, $9.00 
MENU No. 8 
TAHITI DAYS 


By Hector Macguarriz. Doran . 
Better sort of South Seas book. 
THE SECRET CORPS 
By Caprain TuoHy. Seltzer . 
Spies and hush-hush business. 
ESSAYS ON MODERN DRAMATISTS 
By W. L. Puetps. Macmillan. . . ee BEALL 
On Barrie and Shaw and Maeterlinck, et al. 
MIRACLE MONGERS AND THEIR METHODS 
By Houpinrt. Dutton . . 3: 
Read this before going into the 
fire-breathing profession. 
THE MAN WHO DID THE RIGHT THING 
By Harry JoHNston. Macmillan . 
One of the most enjoyable novels ‘of the 


year. 
Combination Price, $12.00 


MENU No. 10 


PROVINCETOWN PLAYS . 
Edited by Cook and SHay. Stewart & Kidd 
Material for amateur actors. 


BY ADVICE OF COUNSEL 
By ArtHur TRAIN. Scribner 
Short stories of the law courts. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
By Lytron SrracHey. Harcourt . 
Unusual and interesting biography. 


THE CREAM OF CURIOSITY 
By R. L. Hine. Dutton. . 
Interesting material from old manuscripts. 


ALICE ADAMS 
By Boor TarkincTon. Doubleday, Page . 1.75 


A clever novel. 
Combination Price, $14.00 


1.50 


$4.50 


2.00 


2.50 


$2.50 


2.00 
5.00 


6.00 
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In Case We Read 


Thoughts About Books for the Vacation 


NCE I knew a man who invariably 

took “Henry Esmond” away with 
him on his summer holiday. He said 
that, as he had never been able to finish 
the book, he felt sure of having some- 
thing on hand to read. This did not 
mean that he was blind to the merits 
of an incontestably great novel; in which 
case he would have left it at home. It 
meant that he enjoyed certain chapters, 
and balked at others. And as he con- 
tinued to enjoy and continued to balk, 
there were always the unread chapters 
waiting for tomorrow. 


In much the same spirit, the author 
of that imperishable book, “The Ad- 
ventures of Elizabeth in Riigen,” took 
with her on her journey Wordsworth’s 
“Prelude;” partly because she loved its 
beauties, and partly because its ‘“ador- 
able stodginess” gave it a lasting quality. 
“I know of no other book that is at the 
same time so slender and so satisfying. 
It slips into even a woman’s pocket, and 
has an extraordinarily filling effect on 
the mind.” 


There are not many people who select 
Wordsworth for holiday reading; but 
then there is only one person in a world 
choked with books who could have 
written “Elizabeth in Rigen.” Forty- 
two years ago, Robert Louis Stevenson 
tramped through the Cévennes, ac- 
companied by a donkey named Modestine, 
and gave us the record of his wander- 
ings. Forty-seven years ago, a light- 
hearted gentleman named Molloy assayed 
a more venturesome trip, and wrote 
about it afterwards under the title, “Our 
Autumn Holiday on French Rivers.” 
These three books—a triumphant trilogy 
—prove once and forever that a vaca- 
tion, if brief and filled with a reasonable 
number of mishaps, may be described in 
such a way as to win the hearts of stay- 
at-homes. 

The vast array of novels published in 
May and June would seem to indicate 
that summer reading is largely confined 
to fiction. Dr. Johnson’s statement con- 
cerning the popularity of “light composi- 
tions” is never so manifestly correct as 
in August. The lamentable custom of 
clothing these novels with crudely 
colored paper jackets which illustrate 
some violent, or amorous, or supernatural 
episode of the story, is presumably help- 
ful to tourists. In railway stations and 
on trains their choice of literature is 
guided by the ministering hand of art. 
If they want a tale of love, or murder, 
or mystery, or adventure, the title and 
the jacket are their clues. The mul- 
tiplicity of novels, and the generous but 
indiscriminate praise bestowed by pub- 


lishers and reviewers upon all of them, 
explains, if it does not justify, the simple 
expedient of buying what strikes the 
eye. 

Yet apart from the greater leisure 
which summer brings to many of us, it 
is an ideal time to read. Eating out-of- 
doors and reading out-of-doors are two 
very delightful things. To glance from 
one’s plate or from one’s book into the 
smiling face of nature is to enjoy (if 
the food or the author be worthy of the 
hour) as great a pleasure as life is 
likely to afford. This pleasure is more 
reposeful in Europe than in America, be- 
cause of the greater activity of the 
American insect world. Mosquitoes are 
a little like traffic policemen; they keep 
us on the move. I have known Ameri- 
cans who were content to eat and read 
within the security of a wire netting, as 
if they were birds in an aviary. But 
no good book will accommodate itself -to 
such a humiliating entourage. We can 
not—being free-born—dilate with high 
emotions in a cage. 
lovingly at nature through a sieve. 

Even in this Western world, however, 
there are late summer days, soft, golden, 
windless September days, when the mos- 
quitoes, having accomplished their in- 
scrutable purpose, have gone where good 
insects go, and when we may sit on the 
side of a hill, or on the shore of a lake, 
and read to our hearts’ content. For such 
days some leisurely book, some “large 
still book,” to borrow Edward Fitz- 
gerald’s happy phrase, is meet and fitting. 
Its largeness should, if possible, be dis- 
tributed among many little volumes 
which can be carried as easily as Eliza- 
beth carried the “Prelude.” Biographies, 
memoirs, and letters recommend them- 
selves to hill-sides. The letters of Henry 
and of William James have a restful as 
well as a stimulating quality. Their 
writers were unhurried men who gave 
themselves time to think. 

Charles Lamb, an epicure in books, had 
little taste for out-of-door reading. He 
said he could not “settle his spirits’ to 
it; and he liked it less than ever when a 
sociable young woman of his acquaint- 
ance joined him unbidden as he was lying 
at ease on Primrose Hill, reading 
“Pamela.” He was not precisely abashed 
by his occupation; but he wished, inas- 
much as the damsel seemed unduly 
curious about the book, that it had been 
another. 

In vacation time we are, or we may be 
if we try hard enough, a little closer to 
solitude, a little freer from that standard- 
ization of taste which makes everybody 
in town want to read the same book at 


We can not look . 
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the same time. The Bookman publishes — 
every month a list of the works which are © 
most clamorously demanded from public © 
libraries all over the country. They never — 
vary. In New England, in the Middle — 
West, on the Pacific Coast there is a — 
monotonous similarity of choice—“forty 
feeding (or reading) like one.” But re- — 
mote from libraries, and safe from in- 
tellectual competition, we may follow our — 
own bent, seeking self-forgetfulness for — 
a season, and eluding those vigilant and ~ 
popular authors who are solving for us — 
the somewhat complicated problems of 
existence. 


A buoyant critic in the World’s — 
Work has assured us that since the ad- 
vent of peace—or what we hopefully call 
peace—the “literature of escape and re- — 
lief” has lifted us into a “golden age of 
American reading.” Light-hearted books — 
are wooing us to laughter. Serious books — 
are leading us to wisdom. Humanitarian 
books are widening our sympathies. It 
appears that all we ask of novelists is — 
that they should pretend there was no 
war. This is not an unreasonable de- ~ 
mand. We are tired of the subject, and — 
pretending is a novelist’s business. All — 
that we ask of travelers is that they — 
should have looked in on Russia, or sailed — 
to the South Seas. Tahiti has become as ~ 
familiar and as fashionable as Broadway. 
All that we ask of poets is that they 
should not rhyme. % 


Yet the wise idler under summer skies ~ 
will refuse to spend any portion of his © 
holiday in contemplating Russia or the ~ 
Near East. The Nearness of the East — 
has become the plague of our lives. Bol- 
shevists, Turks, and Balkans are as alien 
as Sinn Feiners to the mental attitude 
which enriches an all too brief vacation. — 
The determined seeker after historic 
truth may, if he be so minded, and if a — 
moderate measure of worry will suffice — 
him, devote his leisure to reading books — 
about the Versailles Conference and the — 
Peace Treaty. There is a reasonable ~ 
number of them written by men who 
were in Paris during those prolonged 
and memorable months when the Treaty 
was being put together bit by bit, like a — 
Ravenna mosaic—without its durable- — 
ness. There are others (I counted forty- 
four in one library) written by men and — 
women who have had no more to do with 
the Conference than we had, whose only 
knowledge is that of hearsay, and whose 
only authority is the weight of their own 
convictions. These can be judiciously 
omitted. 

For summer is short, and literature is 
very, very long. A holiday book-shelf, © 
like a hand in auction bridge, is as valu- 
able for what it lacks as for what it — 
holds. A wise discard (the book we leave — 
at home) gives the precious trump (the © 
book we take away with us) a chance to 
win the game. ; 


AGNES REPPLIER 
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Correspondence 


The ‘‘Sincerity’’ of 
Bernard Shaw 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have read with a kind of wonder in 
your issue of June 11 Mr. Firkins’s re- 
view of Bernard Shaw’s latest play, 
“Back to Methuselah.” Mr. Firkins ap- 
pears to take Shaw not only seriously 
but solemnly. Not being able to approve 
altogether of the play in question, he 
feels called upon to make amends by de- 
claring his impression that the author is, 
after all, “a sincere, unselfish, elevated 
man.” 

Most of us, not having personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Shaw, can judge 
him, his thoughts, ideals, and purposes, 
only by his writings, and with these I 
can claim but a limited familiarity. Let 
me then ask Mr. Firkins in all good faith 
the following questions: Has Shaw ever 
drawn a character of genuine nobility? 
Has he ever drawn a character of 
genuine dignity? Has he ever drawn a 
character of genuine pathos? Has he 
ever written a play, with the possible 
exception of “Arms and the Man,” that 
did not tend to lower your estimate of 
the moral value of mankind? 

EDWIN H. HALL 

Cambridge, Mass., June 13 


Mr. Hall challenges me to name a 
genuinely noble, a genuinely dignified, 
and a genuinely pathetic character in Mr. 
Shaw’s plays. I am not bound to meet 
this challenge until Mr. Hall has first 
proved that the sole evidence of a sin- 
cere, unselfish, elevated nature is the 
production of noble, dignified, and path- 
etic characters. Personally I am willing 
to find nobility in Morell, dignity in Wil- 
liam the waiter, and pathos in Blanco 
Posnet, but it is also true that it is not 
on Morell or William or Blanco Posnet 
that I rest my belief that Mr. Shaw is an 
elevated, unselfish, sincere man. My 
reasons may be summarized thus: 

First, Mr. Shaw, with popular talents 
that would have brought him luxury and 
fame in little time and lavish measure, 
remained poor and obscure for many 
years, because he would write nothing 
which his mind and heart did not in- 
dorse. 

Second, Mr. Shaw in all his gospels, 
socialism, eugenics, longevity, has 
steadily aimed at the redemption of the 
human race in the forms, right or wrong, 
in which he prefigured that redemption. 

Third, Mr. Shaw has never hesitated 
to speak his mind, even in times of na- 
tional crisis when that mind was unpopu- 
lar, and unpopularity was dangerous. 

Fourth, Mr. Shaw, abstainer, rightly 
or wrongly, from meat, alcohol, and 
tobacco, hater, even to excess, of the 


truckling of literature to sensuality, has 
concentrated his life to a degree rare 
among good men in the things of the in- 
tellect and of the spirit. 

Fifth, Mr. Shaw, at the height of his 
reputation, became a vestryman in a 
London parish, and practised with dili- 
gence that humble, obscure routine work 
from which another man would have 
thought himself excused by the greatness 
of his faculty and the breadth of his 
fame. 

Sixth, there are in Mr. Shaw’s work 
elevated passages, occurring too rarely 
and occasionally to be brushed aside as 
cant, of which the following (quoted in 
Henderson’s “Shaw,” page 487) may be 
proffered as example: “The man who be- 
lieves that there is a purpose in the 
universe, and identifies his own purpose 
with it, and makes the achievement of 
that purpose an act, not of self-sacrifice 
for himself, but of self-realization; that 
is the effective man and the happy man, 
whether he calls the purpose the will of 
God, or Socialism, or the religion of 
humanity.” 

These are my reasons. Doubtless they 
do not amount to a Q. E. D., but they 
suffice as groundwork for the ‘“impres- 
sion” which was all that I pretended to 
convey on a subject on which neither 
Mr. Hall nor I can reénforce his case by 
access to the mind of Mr. Shaw or to the 
counsels of omniscience. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


How the Old-world System 
Became Ours 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The failure of the Government to allow 
the privilege of the mails to the Call is, 
as you recently said, a mistake. A doc- 
trine that can not bear examination will 
not endure, no matter how vociferously 
expressed: and one that is not laid open 
to the light of day, festers and breeds 
disease. We need safety-valves, which 
alone prevent the gathering of steam (or 
hot air) enough to blow up the works. 

In 1859, the genial Professor at the 
Breakfast table delivered himself as fol- 
lows: 


To think of trying to water-proof the Ameri- 
can mind against the questions that Heaven 
rains down upon it shows a misapprehension of 
our new conditions. If to question everything 
be unlawful and dangerous, we had better un- 
declare our independence 2t once; for what the 
Declaration means is the right to question 
everything, even the truth of its own funda- 
mental proposition. 

The old-world order of things is an arrange- 
ment of locks and canals, where everything de- 
pends on keeping the gates shut, and so hold- 
ing the upper waters at their level; but the 
system under which the young republican 
American is born trusts the whole unim- 
peded tide of life to the great elemental in- 
fluences, as the vast rivers of the continent 
settle their own level in obedience to the laws 
that govern the planet and the spheres that 
surround it. 


Recent definitions of “hundred per 
cent. Americanism” seem to suggest that 
times have changed since Dr. Holmes 
wrote the above passage. Or was the 
kindly doctor a liar? Or—a third possi- 
bility—has the “old-world system” be- 
come ours? 

In “The Eighteenth Amendment at the 
Nineteenth Hole” you state some truths 
which were courageously uttered. For- 
tunately, there are “laws that govern 
the planet”—which can not be changed 
by Legislatures and Congresses: and one 
of these is that when people go to one 
extreme, a reaction is bound to set in. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Boston, Mass, June 7 


Too Much ’s 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Newspapers are admittedly keen 
judges of human nature, but are they 
right in assuming that we are so awfully 
busy that it is necessary to murder the 
English language to save time for us? 

The writer of head lines in American 
papers is a wonderful man and the things 
he does to the English language are won- 
derful, too. His trick is to compress into 
the smallest number of letters the most 
information possible. Consequently any 
short word that can be used in place of a 
longer word is employed. Any combina- 
tion of words that can convey an idea is 
preferable, from his point of view, to a 
more idiomatic arrangement that re- 
quires more letters. 

We do not elect officials, we pick them. 
We do not marry, we wed. Murders are 
frequent in this country, but the murd- 
erer is always called a slayer. Nobody is 
ever murdered; the victim is slain—at a 
saving of three letters. Nobody kills 
himself; he kills self. We have no enemies, 
but we have foes in plenty. The death 
rate of Chicago is not decreasing, but 
Chicago’s death rate is. During the war 
the hope of peace did not disappear, but 
the peace hope did. The lynching of 
negroes in Georgia has not become un- 
fashionable, but Georgia’s negro lynch- 
ing has. The automobile industry in 
Detroit did not suffer a relapse, but 
Detroit’s automobile industry did. The 
opening of navigation did not occur May 
1 on the Great Lakes, but the Great 
Lakes’ navigation did. Nothing happened 
to the Capitol at Springfield, but some- 
thing did to Springfield’s Capitol. 
Quousque tandem? 

Years ago we were similarly afflicted 
by “apt alliteration’s artful aid,” until 
we were sick. Is there no relief in sight 
from the now besetting sin of too much 
possessive case? Couldn’t Better Eng- 
lish’s Society take some steps to abate 
this English tongue’s murder’s nuisance? 

E. L. C. MORSE 

Chicago, June 3 
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Oxford in 


IKE all human institutions, Oxford is 

always in transition; but to-day the 
passage from old to new is exceptionally 
rapid. The sudden influx of unprece- 
dented numbers of students, the abolition 
of compulsory Greek, the admission of 
women to degrees, the establishment of 
a new school to satisfy the present de- 
mand for economics, the inauguration of 
the Ph. D. degree, and the development 
of the extra-mural movement (eight tu- 
torial classes of 1908, for instance, hav- 
ing grown to two hundred and twenty- 
nine) have for the moment given to this 
ancient haunt of peace and beauty some- 
thing of the spirit of an American Middle 
Western State university. The unwieldy 
host of undergraduates (5,689 are listed 
in the new Calendar) is a temporary re- 
coil from the war, and will be rectified 
at the end of Summer Term, when the 
soldiers graduate, although no one ex- 
pects a return to the pre-war figures in 
the future. 

Students at Oxford are now permitted 
to live far in the country, where the 
academic “atmosphere” must be rarified; 
and men living in college are often 
crowded together quite in the present 
American fashion—an arrangement 
hardly conducive to study but less serious 
than it might be in view of the Oxford 
man’s custom of doing a large part of 
his reading during vacations. Outsiders 
attack the undergraduate of to-day for 
his frivolity (it must be confessed that 
the dancing mania, which everywhere 
seems to have followed the war and the 
influenza, has not spared Oxford) ; other 
outsiders attack him for his excessive 
seriousness (as shown, perhaps, by the 
number reading for honors and the lively 
interest in our contemporary political, 
social, and artistic chaos). Probably the 
truth is that he is both frivolous and 
serious, wanting the poise of the days 
when it was easier than now to see life 
steadily. 

The Oxford faculty, at all events, far 
from being frivolous, is seriously over- 
burdened with the horde of young bar- 
barians; tutors who before the war had 
two tutorial hours a day now have six 
or eight, in addition, perhaps, to a course 
of lectures, and although remuneration is 
higher, men with families are too often 
constrained to devote vacations to exam- 
inations and other lucrative occupations 
rather than to travel and research. Yet 
loyalty to the life intellectual was never 
more ardent than now, as the famous 
unofficial ‘Oxford Manifesto” of last Oc- 
tober indicates. Whether or not this 
message of reconciliation with the uni- 
versity faculties and learned societies of 
Germany was politically expedient, it was 
a noble expression of the fellowship of 


Transition 


learning, and as such won the approval of 
a majority of the undergraduates, both 
here and at Cambridge. England has 
forgotten nothing; but she is looking 
forward and not back. 

To an American, it may seem odd that 
conservative Oxford should have admit- 
ted women students to full university 
rights before Cambridge—Cambridge 
has, indeed, last year and this, debated 
the matter fully and somewhat fran- 
tically, and decided in the negative (till 
relentless Time overtakes her). In part, 
the obstacle at Cambridge is the stren- 
uous objection of the Science men; in 
part, also, the system of voting, which 
gives the non-resident members of Con- 
vocation a better chance to exercise their 
franchise than those of Oxford have. 
Oxford, at all events, has cast the die, 
and she has done so not out of enthu- 
siasm, but because, as Lord Curzon put 
it that day when Queen Mary received 
the first honorary degree ever conferred 
by Oxford upon a woman, she was “gen- 
erously wise.” Lingering disabilities still 
exist, as at the Oxford Union, which, in 
response to such arguments as the fol- 
lowing, decided not to allow women 
undergraduates to participate in the 
debates: 


Mr. C. E. G. Emmott (Christ Church) fol- 
lowed. . . . The object of the members of that 
Union was the pursuit of truth, and they were 
asked to admit a sex which had no idea of 
truth. The vulgar interest of women in the 
affairs of men was no new thing. (Laughter.) 
It had been said that their debates had un- 
reality. In that case he could not see how it 
would be amended by adding to a lot of 
ignorant men a lot of ignorant women. 
(Laughter.) He held that nothing had been 
gained by the inclusion of women in juries. 
. . . He complained bitterly of the women in- 
vading every nook and cranny of the ’Varsity, 
including sports. Only a day before he had 
been run into on the Isis by a mixed crew 
which was being instructed from the bank by 
a woman.—London Morning Post. 


Well, for better or worse, they are 
here, with undisguised satisfaction wear- 
ing their new honors, a charmingly de- 
vised cap and the usual short gown of 
the commoner—while the men go bare- 
headed and often wrap their gowns round 
the neck as a scarf—bicycling from lec- 
ture to lecture with the greatest assidu- 
ity. As a modern Chaucer has quaintly 
put it: 

Eke scoleresses comen on the run 

Er that the don his worddés hath begun. 

(The laggards sitten must agayn the walle), 
They quickly fillen all the centre halle. 
Attencioun close they pay em, Goddés be, 

For dons it is a joyé for to see. 


Hir eyen wys as any owl they blynke, 
And maken pagés blake as cole with inke ... 


It is easily possible to overrate the 
effect of co-education at Oxford, where, 
in the main, equal rights means parallel 


rights, rather than the free mingling 
characteristic of co-education in Amer- 
ica. But far-reaching effects will flow 
from the abolition of Greek and the new 
emphasis on modern subjects. Literz 
humaniores—or inhumaniores, as the 
modern student will have it—have been 
the glory of Oxford, and may yet be, but 
in a different sense. The quality of the 
classical course, that is, may be height- 
ened even beyond its present very high 
standard, but the quantity is doomed. 
A humanitarian age may comfort itself 
with the reflection that hereafter only 
the lovers of the Classics need love them, 
but this would be cold comfort to a hu- 
manistic age. A materialistic age may 
suggest that texts studied in translation 
will serve well enough, and that the uni- 
versity may happily insist on a gentle- 
man’s acquaintance with Greek civiliza- 
tion, even though the Greek language be 
given up as hopeless, but an age imbued 
with Greek ideals could find in such pro- 
posals only lamentable delusions. In the 
“Greats” faculty, opinion is divided: 
there are voices of despair, and voices of 
hope; yet to the American spectator it 
is too plain that the voices of despair 
have formidable reasons and the voices 
of hope little more than hope itself. I 
am told that the children in certain 
Welsh mining communities are clamor- 
ing for Greek in the true spirit of the 
Renaissance, but I am more impressed 
on noting that the O. U. Economic So- 
ciety is being addressed by Sir William 
Beveridge on the topic “Economics as a 
Liberal Education”—and this in the hall 
of Oriel College, the college of the author 
of “The Idea of a University.” It is no 
coincidence that almost at the moment 
when compulsory Greek was abolished, a 
school of economics was inaugurated. It 
is not, indeed, a separate and specialist 
school of economics, but a school in 
“Philosophy, Politics, and Economics’”— 
a compromise resulting from the battle 
of the ancients and the moderns, a com- 
promise not mechanical but expressive 
of Oxford faith that premature special- 
ization must be avoided by insistence on 
first principles and on the relation be- 
tween the special subject and a large 
range of humane traditions. 

Already there is a keen interest in the 
school among the undergraduates, espe- 
cially the Rhodes scholars. It is destined 
to grow rapidly. 

Another sign of the times is the insti- 
tution of the Ph.D. degree. Concerned at 
the defects of our Germanized scholar- 
ship in America, it was natural for us to 
fear that England, hitherto free of these 
defects if also somewhat wanting in the 
German virtues, was embarking on the 
same course. But not so; the causes of 
our failure to achieve humane scholar- 
ship are not operative here and probably 
never will be. Our system is based on 
the assumption that a candidate for the 
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doctorate has previously won the prizes 
of liberal culture; the Oxford system is 
based, not on the assumption (unfounded 
with us), but on the fact. Again, our 
system is based on the assumption (com- 
monly unfounded) that the candidate’s 
previous scientific training has given him 
considerable knowledge, a_ respectable 
sense of scientific method, and the 
capacity for independent work; the Ox- 
ford system is based on the fact that the 
candidate has attained these _pre- 
requisites. Consequently, an American 
student who wishes to work for the Ph.D. 
in Oxford may find himself at a serious 
disadvantage, unless he has already be- 
gan his graduate study in America. He 
would do well, in any case, to take the 
A.M. at home. Otherwise, thrown vir- 
tually upon his own resources here, read- 
ing in his rooms and in the Bodleian, 
with but few lecture courses of service 
and meeting members of the faculty once 
or twice a term or even less, he will find 
the task beyond his powers. Probably 
the candidate needs more guidance than 
is given him here; but we, with our 
coddling from the three R’s to the last 
page of the doctoral thesis, can only look 
on in envy. How popular the new degree 
will become, no one can foresee; at pres- 
ent Cambridge has seventy-two candi- 
dates—the number at Oxford I do not 
know. For some years at least, it is 
likely that the degree will attract chiefly 
students from abroad, especially from 
the Dominions, India, and the United 
States. 

But after all, Oxford in transition is 
ever Oxford, mindful of her traditions, 
and by caution, by foresight, by wisdom, 
unready to adopt the new until it prom- 
ises to take on the hue and aspect of the 
old. In her venerable history, she has 
known changes beyond number, and 
periods of slumbering; yet in essentials 
she has remained and will remain the 
abode of beauty and learning, the mother 
of sweetness and light and leading, by 
her memories holding men to the nobler 
choices. If modern vehicles outrage her 
quiet, and modern suburbs mar her 
natural setting of green meadows and 
willow-fringed streams, they are the 
anachronism and not she herself. When 
the Prince of Wales came here to re- 
ceive an honorary degree and to attend 
the dedication of the war memorial at his 
own college, Magdalen, the spirit of the 
past reasserted all its charm: the little 
things of the present, that tend to oblit- 
erate true values, were themselves oblit- 
erated, and even a visitor from another 
land could respond to the Prince’s words, 
“There is a saying about Oxford, ‘Know 
' you her secret none can utter!’ We all 
know that secret. We can not put it into 
words, but few of us can ever forget 
jE 

NORMAN FOERSTER 

Oxford, England 


Grievances of a Lay 
Music Lover 


T is not customary for mere lay lovers 

of music and patrons of opera com- 
panies and symphony orchestras to “talk 
back” to directors and managers. The 
public, it is true, “pays the freight,” or 
most of it. Still, it expects to be “seen, 
not heard” in all ordinary circumstances. 
It is humble and inarticulate. It may 
not get what it wants, and not infre- 
quently it does not even get what “is 
good for it,” and what it ought to have, 
in the opinion of the authorities of the 
musical world. But in spite of revolu- 
tions and insurrections everywhere else, 
in the realm of music order and dis- 
cipline reign. 

This condition is not really favorable 
to musical progress. The writer of these 
lines is a layman who neither plays nor 
sings, but who has been all his life a 
passionate lover of music, especially sym- 
phonic and chamber music, and has 
earnestly sought to understand music by 
reading books and essays galore on the 
appreciation and enjoyment of intricate 
compositions, biographies of musicians, 
critical notices of performances, etc. 
Possibly, even in the judgment of pro- 
fessional musicians and writers on musi- 
cal subjects, his experience entitles him 
to interpret the sentiments of at least 
a portion of the concert and opera-going 
public, to air some of its grievances and 
modestly to offer a few suggestions to 
the autocratic wielders of the baton and 
the makers of programmes. A friendlier 
understanding between the two sides of 
the concert and recital halls would as- 
suredly make for musical progress in our 
communities. 


Opera 


I shall say little concerning grand 
opera. The situation in that field is well 
understood. Opera must be liberally sub- 
sidized, for mediocre performances bore 
the public and cause it to boycott the 
whole enterprise. The operatic reper- 
tory must be varied, rich, and brilliant, 
and the casts uniformly good, if not ex- 
cellent. Staleness, monotony, over- 
familiarity, and inferior performances 
“kill” grand opera. But the right policy 
and the right standards in opera mean 
appalling expenditures, and either a 
group of wealthy patrons or a host of 
men and women of moderate means must 
cheerfully assume the burden of meeting 
the unavoidable annual deficits. A com- 
petent, progressive director, relieved 
from worry and anxiety regarding ex- 
pense, will have no difficulty in securing 
a strong and cosmopolitan company, 
effective conductors, and an attractive 
repertory. 


Symphony Concerts 


We have now in the United States a 
creditable number of symphony or- 
chestras. As compared with a relatively 
recent past, the advance made is notable 
and gratifying. Moreover, these or- 
chestras have learned to build for the 
future, to educate the young and the 
general public, as well as to minister to 
the artistic needs of the cultivated, 
traveled, discriminating minority. We 
now have “popular” concerts, children’s- 
concerts, as well as the regular or 
“severe” classical-romantic-modern con- 
certs. All this attests growth and wis- 
dom. Still, certain things remain to be 
done. The average director of a sym- 
phony orchestra is too conventional, or 
too dependent on narrow-minded trus- 
tees, or too embarrassed financially, or 
too self-complacent and indolent to make 
his season as profitable, interesting, and 
stimulating as it should be. And here, 
precisely, is where the older music lovers 
feel they have a grievance. 

Too many of the symphony-concert 
programmes are hackneyed, dull, tedious, 
wearisome. There are many old com- 
positions that are worthy of revival; and 
yet they are neglected in favor of over- 
familiar works of a few masters. Cer- 
tain Wagner selections, for example, 
have been so overworked that the veteran 
patron of concerts is inclined to stay 
away when they are threatened in an 
advanced programme. The same remark 
may be made about certain Beethoven 
and Weber compositions. Indeed, one 
often thinks that a fairly long list of 
compositions that deserve a_ holiday 
ought to be made up and sent to the pro- 
gramme-makers of our great orchestras. 
And who does not know that much of the 
music of Schumann, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Rubinstein, Brahms, Raff, Gold- 
mark, St. Saéns, and even the immortal 
Bach, is absolutely ignored? Why, pray? 
Variety, Messrs. Conductors, is the spice 
of musical as of any other life! Search, 
dig, examine, try all manner of new and 
new-old music if you desire to charm, 
please, and interest your audiences in- 
stead of boring them and giving concert- 
going the character of a mere duty or 
habit. 


Those Programme ‘‘Notes’’ 


A minor grievance, but still a griev- 
ance, of lay music lovers grows out of 
the fearful-wonderful “notes” that ac- 
company the programmes of the concerts 
and recitals. Musicians and music 
students, and a few professional critics, 
may find those notes helpful and in- 
teresting. To 99 per cent. of the lay 
auditors they are mere jargon—tech- 
nical, arid, meaningless, irritating. Have 
your technical notes and analyses, by all 
means, if any considerable group really 
wants them. But why not prepare, for 
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the lay public, intelligible, significant, 
illuminating notes on the music they are 
to hear—on the mood of the composi- 
tions, the character of the themes, the 
known or probable inspiration of the 
composer, the impressions sought to be 
created? After all, real music, even 
when “absolute” and “pure,” has a gen- 
eral idea, a “programme” behind it. The 
musician who composes because he has 
feelings, impressions, and ideas to ex- 
press can, of course, give us a hint as to 
what inspired a particular piece. Was 
he sad, or cheerful; was he belligerent, 
or serene; was he in love and happy, or 
was he fascinated by natural beauty; 
was he resigned to human destiny or in- 
surgent and discontented? The ‘‘notes’”’ 
should throw light on these things. Lay 
auditors would appreciate such ‘“‘first 
aid” to the appreciation and enjoyment 
of music, and especially of complex and 
vague music. 


Courage and Audacity in 
Programmes 


Most conductors are timid as well as 
conventional. For example: They produce 
a new work. It may have merit, but the 
audience does not grasp or assimilate it. 
It “fails.” The applause is perfunctory 
and faint. The composition is dropped, 
shelved, or repeated only after a long 
interval. This is a short-sighted policy. 
If the composition has hidden beauties 
and real merit, it should be repeated at 
the next concert, and certainly during 
the same season. Von Buelow occasion- 
ally put the same composition twice on 
the same programme—once before and 
once after the intermission. . His pur- 
pose was to drive the music home, to 
deepen the impression and reveal or 
emphasize what the first performance in- 
sufficiently disclosed. This practice re- 
quired audacity, but audacity is some- 
times a very excellent and refreshing 
trait. 

Another illustration of timidity is seen 
in the reluctance of conductors to give 
single movements from symphonies that 
are too dry and forbidding to be played 
whole. Now, a symphony may be im- 
possible as a whole and very lovely in 
part. Brueckner’s nine symphonies may 
be named as an example. They are 
seldom played, because they put the 
audiences to sleep and send them home 
disgusted and resentful. But Brueck- 
ner’s slow movements are as a rule very 
beautiful. Why not play them, and many 
Other similar single movements of 
worth? Why should the good suffer 
with the bad? Give the single movement 
that is the oasis in the desert, where the 
desert has an oasis, and you have done 
well by the composer and by the audience 
alike. More courage, more originality, 
more boldness, Messrs. Programme- 
Makers! 


Chamber Music Recitals 


There is too little chamber music in 
America, New York City, possibly, ex- 
cepted. Chicago and other big cities have 
to depend on occasional visits of the 
Flonzaley Quartet. There are few, if 
any, local chamber-music organizations 
of any worth. The public refuses to 
support the few third-rate organizations 
that manage to exist somehow. The 
chamber-music situation has not im- 
proved in twenty years. Indeed, there 
has been retrogression. What is the ex- 
planation of this phenomenon? 


There has been little effort to ‘“de- 
mocratize” chamber music. The average 
layman still thinks and says that cham- 
ber music is too academic and technical 
for him. He is even inclined to believe 
that no one really enjoys such music, and 
that it is all pretentious, unmusical, un- 
melodious, made-to-order stuff. Unfortu- 
nately, chamber-music programmes are 
often dull and forbidding to the general- 
ity of concert-goers. The public has been 
alienated by such programmes. There 
is need of popular series of chamber- 
music concerts in every city that has a 
considerable music-loving public. Every 
symphony orchestra ought to organize 
from among its members a quartet and a 
trio to discourse chamber music of the 
lovely, melodious, appealing, pleasure- 
giving order. By dint of publicity, 
propaganda, and object lessons an audi- 
ence for such concerts could be built up. 
For a brief period popular chamber-music 
concerts would probably have to be sub- 
sidized, but what of that? Symphony 
orchestras are subsidized, opera is sub- 
sidized, art institutes are subsidized. 
Everything that is not commercially 
profitable and that makes for culture 
and high thinking or noble living should 
be generously supported by persons of 
means and taste. Chamber music is in 
America treated as an outcast or poor 
relation. It may get crumbs or be turned 
away empty-handed. This discrimina- 
tion is harmful and undeserved. We de- 
prive ourselves by it of much elevating 
and pure pleasure. Our wealthy and 
public-spirited citizens should be intro- 
duced to the delights and inspiration of 
chamber-music. We should have several 
Flonzaley or Kneisel organizations where 
we have but one, 

By taking thought in the ways briefly 
indicated in the foregoing we can add 
cubits to our musical statute, “peopleize” 
the noblest of the free and fine arts, and 
bring joy and beauty into tens of 
thousands of American homes now con- 
demned to vulgar and insipid amuse- 
ments, while at the same time minister- 
ing to the special needs of veteran pa- 
trons of music whose sources of en- 
thusiasm threaten to dry up under a stiff, 
conventional, and unprogressive policy. 

VicToR S. YARROS 


Drama 
Plays For the Reader 


THe EMPEROR JONES; DiFF’RENT; THE STRAW. 
By Eugene O’Neill. New York: Boni and 


Liveright. 
Tue GREEN Goppvess. By William Archer. 


New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

Depurau. By Sacha Guitry. Tyanslived by 
H. Granville Barker. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons 

SHERwoopD. By Alfred Noyes. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes. 

Crain DE Lune. By Michael Strange. 
York: (G. PP. Putnam’ssSons: 

HE first play in Mr. O’Neill’s volume, 
“The Straw,” is in three acts, and 

sees daylight before it sees footlights. It 
confirms one’s earlier impression of Mr. 

O’Neill’s imperfect mastery of the full- 

length play. His full-length plays are 

three: “Beyond the Horizon,” which is 

a family chronicle and a dragging 

chronicle; ‘Gold,’ in which the first act 

is the play, from which the succeeding 
acts droop like tassels; and “The Straw,” 
in which about half the material is use- 
less to the story. The superfluities are 
on the whole more valuable than the 
essentials—a fact which interests more 
than it surprises. Eileen’s very superfiu- 
ous family and the shabby pangs and 
homely anguishes of the common life at 

the sanatorium are painted with a vivid- 

ness not found in the love-story of 

Murray and Eileen, which is Mr. 

O’Neill’s specific business in this play. 

Two patients in the Hill Farm Sana- 
torium, man and woman, form an inter- 
est in each other, which on the woman’s 
side deepens into passion, and on the 
man’s recedes gradually into patronizing 
unconcern. When he goes away, she de- 
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tains him a half-hour at midnight on the | 
cross-roads with the vain confession of. 


her unrequited love. In a later visit to 
the woman, now dying in the sanatorium, 
he practises two deceits and undergoes. 
one transformation. The deceits are 
therapeutic in their aim; he feigns to 
love the girl, and feigns that it is he, 
not she, whose decease is foretold by the 
physician. The transformation is the 
birth of a real love in the act of declaring 
a feigned one. It is obvious that the de- 
ceits are theatrically tricky and the 
transformation theatrically romantic— 
curiosities for Mr. O’Neill, who has. 
habitually faced us as the stern realist 
to whom the sleights of the trade and the 
moonshine of the trade were equally un- 
palatable. Mr. O’Neill is also obliged in 
the last act to the stage carpenter for a 
partition which makes two scenes out of 
one—one of the makeshifts in modern 
stage scenery which smacks strongly of 
the artificer. The girl hopes a little; that 
hope is presumably the “straw.” The 
spectator hopes a very little; the best 
clew he can find to Mr. O’Neill’s meaning: 


is that Murray’s belated: love, like the ~ | 
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tardy letter in the fourth act of “John 
Ferguson,” illustrates the tragic and 
ironic fatality of the advent of rescue 
after catastrophe. 


“The Straw” as a whole is not just to 
Mr. O’Neill. Murray is a hound and 
Eileen is a rabbit; neither is definitely 
interesting. The love, which in Mr. 
O’Neill might, by natural affinity, have 
been Kiplingesque or Londonesque, sa- 
vors too much of the infirmary. Never- 
theless, there are passages, particularly 
the weighing scene in the first half of 
Act II in which the author’s exceptional 
vigor in setting before us a combination 
of the low, the sad, and the grim is mov- 
ingly conspicuous. 

The very favorable opinion of “The 
Emperor Jones,” expressed some months 
since in these columns, is confirmed by a 
perusal of its text. In spite of some sur- 
face anomalies, which are not defects, it 
is genuine drama; it is original drama; 
and its psychology and its ethics are pro- 
found. Mr. O’Neill, very naturally and 
properly, remains himself even in his 
self-transcendence. If in this play he has 
dug down deep, he has dug down deep in 
his own yard; that yard has its fence and 
it has its weeds, and the access to the 
depths has not done away with its limita- 
tions or its incumbrances. There is the 
low passion, greed and the low passion, 
cowardice, and, characteristically enough, 
the depth of Mr. O’Neill’s work is to be 
sought in the depth of the secret, sub- 
terranean gallery which is seen to con- 
nect these passions. It is shown also in 
another subterranean gallery by which 
the low present is effectually, though 
mysteriously, linked with the low, far-off 
past, historic and pre-historic, from 
which on the surface its division might 
have seemed complete. The materials, 
like the materials of the other plays, are 
unlovely; what dignifies the work is the 
subtlety and the profundity of their con- 
nection. 

“Diff'rent,” the two-act play which 
completes the volume, is a drama that 
improves in perusal. I have not aband- 
oned my skepticism as to the sanity and 
salubrity of the second act, a skepticism 
which I need not here review. But its 
first act as a vignette or panel of life is 
excellent, and the structure of the sec- 
ond, and even of the first, act should ter- 
minate all misgiving as to Mr. O’Neill’s 
capacity for art, at least for art within 
restricted areas. The art is recessive, 
taciturn, dissembling—that is to say, it 
is art of the first quality, what Nisard 
almost too boldly called ‘“‘l’absence méme 
de tout procédé.” But if “Diff’rent” be 
strongly indicative in Mr. O’Neill of an 
old vigor and a new plasticity, it also 
brings out clearly his outstanding fault 
of violence or extremity in all or most of 
his conceptions. He can not be satisfied 
that Emma’s revolt is powerful until he 
has made it nauseous, and he can not 


quite believe that Caleb and Emma are 
suffering—really suffering, you know— 
until he has them both dangling by the 
neck from beams in their respective 
barns. Suicide is a hackneyed exit either 
from life or from a play; it is almost a 
convention of despair. Possibly Mr. 
O’Neill would have dared more and done 
more if he had let the curtain fall upon 
poor Emma, in the ruin she makes of the 
curtains and the cushions and the pic- 
tures, casting her soul meanwhile into 
the heap of dismal wreckage on the floor. 
Mr. O’Neill does not recognize—in his 
practice at least—what I may express a 
little pedantically by saying that the 
ultimate in pathos is often best reached 
by the penultimate in affliction, and the 
ultimate in horror by the penultimate in 
atrocity. The imagination does not like 
to be outsped by the facts; it finds pleas- 
ure in the facts which it can keep pace 
with or outspeed. 


Illustrations may be found in other 
plays. Murray in “The Straw” is a 
hound, but Mr. O’Neill is afraid to allow 
him the least jot of that grace, supple- 
ness, or amenity which Nature does not 
always grudge to hounds. His Murray 
must snarl in every speech; otherwise 
Mr. O’Neill might have; or think he had, 
a saint upon his hands. What is true of 
the people is true of the language. Of 
course Mr. O’Neill’s seafarers and ad- 
venturers can not be asked to talk like 
young ladies in a church boarding-school. 
Slang and blasphemy will be ingredients 
in their speech. But with Mr. O’Neill 
they are hardly an ingredient; they are 
the beverage. The association in the 
playwright’s mind between power over 
words and the maltreatment of the 
language is so close that he may be said 
to tremble for every sentence that is not 
fortified by a vulgarism. The slang is 
laid on systematically like paint; the 
diction is coated with slang. Mr. O’Neill 
is so far justified in his dread of the cor- 
rect that, putting aside “The Emperor 
Jones,” the English of his stage direc- 
tions is noticeably less vigorous than the 
English of his conversation. The vigor 
is real enough, but it acts only, or mainly, 
in concert with degradation; in a word, 
there is not vigor enough to overcome 
that particular impediment to vigor 
which we call correctness. 

But the final word must be a word of 
homage. It is easy to carp; and it is not 
easy to write plays. I have not tried to 
obscure the fact that Mr. O’Neill’s tastes 
in‘ life and in language are not quite my 
tastes; I should prefer to study life in 
other forms and in other phrases. But 
how many other playwrights now among 
us study life in any forms or any 
phrases? A man who refused spinage at 
his lunch-table in New York might be 
very thankful to a hospitable native who 
offered spinage to his hunger on a food- 
less island. Eugene O’Neill has the 


sense of things, has honesty and fear- 
lessness enough to regulate his drama by 
that sense, and a control of the theatre 
which is not purchased at the ignoble 
price of subjection to the theatre. He is 
young, fertile, and resourceful; he has 
time at his command, and time, let us 
hope, is his ally. 

I read not long since two plays which 
I had seen and reviewed in the season 
now passing into history; one was Mr. 
William Archer’s “Green Goddess” (still 
playing at the Booth Theatre to houses in 
which apparently every seat is taken), 
the other M. Guitry’s “Deburau.” The 
impressions made by “The Green God- 
dess” on the stage and on the page are 
strikingly coincident, and I was glad to 
have the chance to follow the plot in the 
leisure and seclusion of the study. Good 
melodramas should be seen to be enjoyed, 
but to be appreciated they should be 
read. What might be called the literature 
—and what might equally be called the 
algebra—of a strong melodrama is rarely 
quite accessible to average intelligence 
on the first trial in the theatre. The 
specific handicap of drama, that it con- 
sists of fleeting impressions whose only 
anchorage is fleeting memories, is felt 
most in a form of art in which the great 
demand is the concurrent grasp of many 
large and small particulars. The form I 


mean is the form common to the 
“Oedipus Tyrannus” and ‘“Arséne 
Lupin.” 


“Deburau” in print, in Mr. Barker’s 
rollicking and frolicking translation, held 
a surprise for me. Airiness and sparkle 
are qualities to which I do not like to 
think myself insensitive, yet I had so far 
missed them in the theatre that their ex- 
uberance and impetus in the book was 
arresting. M. Guitry’s diction, like his 
clown-hero, is nothing if not lithe, and 
this litheness has to adjust itself to the 
two rather unexpected facts that the plot 
is lugubrious and the hero melancholy. 
On the other hand, reading simply reaf- 
firmed my earlier impression of its moral 
quality. The play is an affectation, and 
an insidious affectation. It is a fantas- 
tic and frivolous compliment to illicit 
love. The absurd constancy of the for- 
saken Deburau to his faithless and worth 
less mistress is itself a caprice—if not 
in Deburau, at least in nature and M. 
Guitry. The play is a bad specimen of 
that popular French type which takes a 
whimsical pleasure in clothing fornica- 
tion with the sanctities and dignities of 
marriage, as if a disloyal husband, in the 
wantonness of wantonness, should clasp 
his wife’s bracelet round the wrist of his 
paramour. It is balanced by that other 
almost equally popular type which 
clothes marriage in the attributes of 
harlotry. 

G. H. Putnam’s Sons have been un- 
kind and unjust to “Clair de Lune;” 
they have denied it the boon—what do 
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I say? the dues—of oblivion; they have 
turned it into a book. The diction of 
“Clair de Lune” remains on the page 
what it was on the boards. Mr. Ed- 
mund Wilson Jr. said the final word 
about that diction; he called it “brum- 
magem rococo.” It is almost felicitous 
in the perfection of its infelicity; it may 
amuse and admonish posterity. 

Alfred Noyes’s ‘“‘Sherwood”’ I had never 
read. “Sherwood,” it seems, is very 
popular as an amateur play in America, 
and its publication is among the results 
and (as it is hoped) the reénforcements 
of that popularity. Mr. Noyes is en- 
tirely excusable for wanting to bring 
back his own deer from those glades in 
which Ben Jonson and Tennyson, his “‘co- 
mates and brothers in exile’? wound their 
bugles. I think he has brought back his 
deer—perhaps I should rather say his 
fawn, for there is something in the best 
parts of his play that seems to me charac- 
teristically fawn-like—bright, shy, deli- 
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cate, fleeting, and deep-eyed. I say the 
best parts, because the play is afflicted 
with a plot, a fussy, noisy, cumbersome, 
laborsome, impertinent, and insignificant 
plot, which we like none the better for 
its harshness in sending poor Robin and 
Marian to untimely graves at its con- 
clusion. But when the plot, like a bump- 
tious sheriff, takes itself off, as it does 
with considerate frequency, then Mr. 
Noyes becomes another man; he “talks 
with ferns and flowers and whispers to 
the mice.” It is lovable in Mr. Noyes 
to whisper to the mice. We thought he 
only shouted to the battalions. It is very 
odd, but it is very pleasant, to find the 
lustiest of poets in the lustiest of themes 
turning arch and droll and shy and deli- 
cate. He is rarely better than in “‘Sher- 
wood,” that is, if one doesn’t insist too 
sourly on taking the play as a unit. His 
forest perhaps we might spare, but the 
dingles we would not lose for a king’s 
ransom. 
OQ. W. FIRKINS 


Book Reviews 


Books on Prohibition—Blue 
Laws and Humor 


Ye Ovpen Biue Laws. By Gustavus Myers. 
New York: The Century Company. 

THE Op Soak and Haim AND FAREWELL. By 
Don Marquis. New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 

INCE the clamping down of Prohibi- 

tion upon the country there has 

been a great outpouring of the literature 
of dissent—a sort of ex post facto pro- 
test, which seems to be still gathering 
volume and emphasis. Is it a reproach 
to our wonted mental sluggishness, our 
somewhat cowardly indisposition to 
rouse before “burning issues,” that the 
contra should be argued now with far 
more spirit and ability than were gen- 
erally manifest in the debate which pre- 
ceded the verdict for Prohibition? People 
found the discussion boresome (have not 
temperance polemics long been the stand- 
ard bore?) while the great decision was 
pending; and many of those disinclined 
to abstinence by coercion believed that it 
wes not feasible in fact. Nothing fav- 
ored the “drys” more than this attitude 
of the majority, and nothing put their 
opponents to greater disadvantage. 
Popular ignorance of the deeper issues 
involved, and general indifference to- 
wards anything but the Great War then 
in progress, helped to bring about a re- 
sult which accuses the intelligence of our 
people and our law-making bodies. 

But oppression in practice is more 
stimulative than oppression in theory. 
The Eighteenth Amendment was ratified, 
national Prohibition became an accom- 
plished fact so far as the agencies of law 
could make it, and then, presto! a marked 


change was declared in public sentiment. 
As under a spell, the people had suffered 
this act to be brought to its fatal con- 
clusion; but with the first touch of cold 
reality—+.e., of Prohibition in practice— 
the charm was undone, and the law ap- 
peared in its true aspect—a monstrous 
reversion to the bogies of our historical 
infancy. 

Mr. Gustavus Myers’s book ought to 
meet a deeply felt public want. Some 
clever person has lately remarked that 
the English find it convenient not to re- 
member history, the Irish can not forget 
theirs, while the Americans possess a 
happy ignorance of the subject. There is 
quite truth enough in this epigram to 
barb the sting of it. One can not readily 
conceive a people even slightly acquainted 
with the lessons of our early history, so 
admirably summarized by Mr. Myers, 
giving their voice in favor of laws that 
annul their heritage of personal liberty 
and revitalize the worst intolerance of the 
past. The author’s thesis is the vindica- 
tion of that liberty. So well does he 
handle it indeed that the “dry bones” of 
old Puritan history take life under his 
touch and soon throw off a phosphoric 
glow by which both one’s hindsight and 
foresight are marvelously aided. One 
sees with vivid realism what has been in 
the good old theocratic, minister-wor- 
shiping, hell-of-fire-and-brimstone be- 
lieving times, and one gets a fairish no- 
tion of what may be presently due for us. 
If one may not dispute the truism that 
history repeats itself, then there is a 
mighty lot of edification for all of us, 
“wets” and “drys” alike, in Mr. Myers’s 
book. 

Our author shows, in effect, that Pro- 
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hibition, of one sort or another, is quite 
the oldest game in America, and brings — 
out the astonishing fact that certain ex- 
treme “reforms” demanded by sundry 
religious bodies at the present time, and 
more of them held in abeyance for the 
future, were all or virtually all “tried 
out” in our Colonial period, at the in- 
stigation of precisely the same type of 
reformers. He has done well also to em- 
phasize the little known fact that the 
honest Puritan people (irrespective of 
the ministers, the wealthy and influential 
class, and persons of consideration, for 
whom there was always immunity or in- 
dulgence) did not take kindly to the 
Mosaic rigors proposed for their bodily 
and spiritual welfare; never ceased to re- 
sist or evade or set at naught the Blue 
Laws, so far as they could; and in the 
end triumphed over both laws and min- 
isters alike. 

Tell it not in Gath—publish it not on 
the streets of Askalon—Puritanism as 
called for by our zealous crusading min- 
isters to-day, being the one thing under 
heaven that can save this nation, Puri- 
tanism was turned down and repudiated 
by the original Puritans themselves! 

In a careful reading of Mr. Myers’s 
book there occurs to me only one point 
which he seems not to have illuminated 
with his usual candor and clearness. Re- 
ferring to the liquor-prohibition move- 
ment started by American clergymen in 
1826, he says: 

It was ridiculed and derided, and the news- 


papers gave scant attention to it. But it throve 
on the very lack of publicity, which would have 


‘been fatal to any other kind of movement. It 


developed its own missionary methods of grad- 
ually arousing and shaping a compact element 
of public opinion, and it created an efficient 


machine for influencing legislative action. Per- 


sistently working upon lawmakers it finally 
obtained the success which the large opposition 
had thought impossible. 

In so far as these few lines seem to 
convey that Prohibition was able to se- 
cure its great driving force and eventu- 
ally its tremendous victory without favor 
of the public press, they are misleading 
and constitute a defect in Mr. Myers’s 
book, which he will doubtless take occa- 
sion to remedy in future editions. The 
fact rather is that of late years, for at 
least a decade past, the Prohibition agi- 
tation was greatly helped by the attitude 
of an important section of the press. 
Magazines and periodicals of country- 
wide circulation started by refusing to 
publish liquor advertisements, with some 
ostentation to be sure; certainly and 
properly, with the idea of pleasing their 
women readers, more often than not the 
bulk of their following. As is well known, 
such publications are remarkably prone 
to imitate each other’s methods in the 


‘strife for popularity and business. With 


liquor advertising excluded and notice of — 
the same carried as a standing certificate 
of righteousness, the class of periodicals 
noted were easily led to give more and 
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more space to articles in the interest of 
Prohibition. It seemed to be the eminently 
respectable thing to do, and presently 
there were magazines doing it which, in 
other senses, it would cost some violence 
to deem respectable. Many important 
newspapers and journals of opinion fol- 
lowed suit, yielding more or less to the 
same mixed motives of morality and 
business. It would therefore be strictly 
within bounds of moderation to say that 
at the time Prohibition was preparing to 
deliver its grand coup, it had in its ap- 


_ parent and effective support the major 


part of the influential press of America. 
This is too important a fact to be slurred 
over or slighted in any estimate of the 
factors which made for that amazing and 
lugubrious result. 


Turn we now to Don Marquis’s book 
quaintly labeled ‘‘The Old Soak,” which 
as both title and author guarantee, was 
made for entertainment chiefly. Let us 
say at once that the promise is not be- 
lied—the reader wishing to be amused 
will find his account in these pages. 

Undoubtedly much, too much, of our 
present-day literature is of semi-journal- 
istic motive and inspiration. In a strict 
sense, this is not a cheerful condition, 
nor one auguring optimistically for the 
future of letters in America. But the 
great public is only intent upon amusing 
itself and the publisher upon selling his 
books—and there you are! Meantime we 
may confess to a weakness that amounts 
almost to a sinful indulgence for certain 
ephemeral producers, “brief copies of the 
time,” as Shakespeare hath it; and we 
do avow a particular partiality for the 
humorist known as Don Marquis. He is 
to be sure a “‘colyumist,”’ no more exempt 
than his fellows from the perils of that 
species of intellectual tight-rope walking 
—Blondins of the tenuous idea, who 
teeter and cavort giddily for the delecta- 
tion or dismay of their daily audiences. 
But he is happily free from some of the 
most annoying peccadilloes (not to say 
vices) of the funambulist fraternity. Im- 
primis, he is not addicted to the sin of 
over-smartness; or that more noxious 
thing, “precious” journalism; or to 
flights of wit the secret of which is re- 
served to the writer and one or two priv- 
ileged friends. There is indeed some- 
thing comfortably rude and forthright as 
well as wholesomely human about him. 
His humor is true touch, and of no alien 
borrowing. His reactions are those of a 
free spirit and a bold intelligence. In a 
word there is a real man behind the pen, 
no mere flibbertigibbet or word-quibbler ; 
and he has genuine thoughts which not 
seldom give pleasure to thinking people. 

The present book offers a generous 
sample of the qualities which have made 
for his acceptance in the Sun Dial and 
between book-covers. No doubt the 
author shrewdly calculated that the 
“dialect” or scrambled English of the 


“Old Soak” would be eagerly relished by 
many people who would shun the same or 
similar matter if expressed in correct 
prose. We have never quite understood 
why the American public mind must 
preferably be approached on all-fours, 
i.e., through the medium of some form of 
dialect or dislocated English; but so it 
is, and many resounding, even worthy 
successes forbid further discussion of the 
point. Remains to be said that the OLD 
SOAK is easily approachable even by the 
fastidious few who can not abide dialect. 
There is plenty of fun in the OLD SOAK 
and not a little of that homely philosophy 
which never grows the worse for re- 
statement. These bits for example: 


I'd rather have Despair combined with a case 
of Bourbon liquor than all the Hope in the 
world by itself. 

* * * 

Look at the history of the world—every once 
in a while it has looked as if the pious and the 
uplifter was going to bring in the Millennium, 
with bells on it—but something has always hap- 
pened just in time. 

* * * 

What I always wanted was that warm feel- 
ing that started about the equator and spread 
gentle all over you till you loved your neigh- 
bor as the Good Book says. 

* * * 

One thing I can’t get used to going without 
is that long brass railing where you would rest 
your feet, and I’ve got one fixed up in my own 
bedroom now so when I get tired setting down 
I can go and stand up and rest my feet one at 
a time. 

* * * 

There ain’t no sympathy and understanding 

left in the world since bartenders was abolished. 
* * 


Prohibition is doing more harm than you can 


see with the naked eye. 
* * * 


How about that there book that says vanity, 
vanity, all is vanity? Well, I ask you, did you 
ever get that way in the morning after you had 
spent the night before drinking the unfer- 
mented juice of the grape! 

* * * 


I feel myself going down hill because my 
softer emotions ain’t never stirred up by noth- 
ing any more.: - 

* * * 


HAIL and FAREWELL, the second 
and better half of the book considered 
as literature, is made up of a series of 
dipsian poems (actually thirst-provok- 
ing, many readers will find them) ad- 
dressed to various friends of the author, 
and humorously elegiac in their celebra- 
tion of and lament for “‘good times gone.” 
They are astonishingly vigorous, witty, 
slangy, bold, picturesque, and effective— 
and now and then they do not fail to 
score as genuine poetry. Knowing Mar- 
quis only as the writer of the prose half 
of this book, one would be loath to father 
these clever poems upon him—a striking 
proof of his versatility. Perhaps the 
most quotable and felicitous of all these 
rhymes, merry or Saturnine, is the 
sonnet entitled “A Certain Club” (one 
may conjecture the Players) which will 
surely give the reader a desire for the 
rest. 


Ah, dead and done! Forever dead and done 
The mellow dusks, the friendly dusks and dim, 
When Charley shook the cocktails up, or Tim— 
Gone are ten thousand gleaming moments, gone 
Like fireflies twinkling toward oblivion! | 
Ah, how the bubbles used to leap and swim, 
Breaking in laughter round the goblet’s brim, 
When Walter pulled a cork for us, or John! 
I have seen ghosts of men I never knew,— 
Great, gracious souls, the golden hearts of 
earth— 

Look from the shadows in the rooms we love, 
Living a wistful instant in our mirth; 
I have seen JEFFERSON smile down at Drew, 
And BootH pause, musing, on the stair above. 

We have spoken of the flagrant human- 
ness of this writer: it is perhaps most 
persuasively evident in the _ sonnet 
“Yearnings and Memories,” of which, to 
make an end, we venture to quote only 
these lines: 

Liquor there is—but how I miss the Bar! 

I miss a certain attitude of mind, 

Congenial, which I seek but never find 

Except beneath the golden triple star, 

That from the brandy bottle shines afar! 


MICHAEL MONAHAN 


Maids Errant 


SHow Down. By Julia H. Railey. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
THE PaAssIONATE PurirAn. By Jane Mander. 
New York: John Lane Company. 
BreAuty AND Mary Brarr. By Ethel M. Kelley. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
HERE is a good deal of activity in- 
volved in keeping up with the self- 
determined heroine of current fiction. 
The girl who runs things, who makes 
men stand around, and reforms abuses 
by the lifting of a hand and perhaps a 
voice, is the least of our troubles. Nancy 
Carroll of “Show Down,” modern college 
product and irresistible force for right- 
eousness (or let us say efficiency) that 
she is, really conquers by a sort of ap- 
plied conservatism. After all she is on 
the side of the angels, the old-fashioned 
angels of personal and civic virtue; and 
she is, by her author’s account, a very 
lovely young person. No right-minded 
man disputes such an one’s privilege to 
amuse herself with managing or even 
dominating him—within bounds. Her 
little airs of authority tickle him to 
death, and he does not at all object to her 
having common sense and justice on her 
side, if that “helps any.” . . Nancy 
Carroll is not a foolish figure, but we 
need to keep her prettiness and charm 
steadily in mind as excuse and atonement 
for her galling efficiency. They are a 
beacon through the fog; and, sure 
enough, when she has wiped out the 
wicked gradgrind of her community and 
reformed the political and social morals 
of her fair state, she comforts us by fall- 
ing into the arms of the good fellow who 
has been waiting for her all along, and 
tells him she will die if he leaves her, 
and gets called his little Nancy: “Such 
a game little fighter. Fighting such a big 
thing. And no mother—But it’s all right, 
dear. Everything is.” Bless her little 
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heart! here is a scene to restore one’s 
masculine complacency. They need us, 
they need even our condescension, after 
all! 

So is it, (by all accounts) with maidens 
more modern than the Nancy Carrolls. 
The girl in “The Passionate Puritan” 
finds herself in a position not unlike 
Nancy’s. She, too, is a city product of 
city life and training who goes out to be 
a teacher in the country. But it is not, 
as with Nancy, an adventure or a crusade 
deliberately undertaken. She has ambi- 
tion and high prospects as a teacher, and 
the rules of Auckland Province, New 
Zealand, require that before taking a city 
post the novice must teach two years 
“somewhere in the backblocks.” So she 
goes to “Puhipuhi” via ‘Whakapara,” 
and is presently installed as teacher in 
a tiny mining community in the hills. It 
is a one-company place, there is nothing 
for her to reform there, unless teaching 
methods. And she is a quester rather 
than a reformer—the object of her more 
or less conscious quest being of course 
“life.” Unluckily for her peace of mind, 
she is very romantic, and inclined to 
make excessive demands upon herself and 
others. She has a notion, for instance, 
that there is such thing as a willingly 
monogamous male; and she is hampered 
by an instinct to preserve her own 
chastity till she shall have found her true 
mate. At the outset we guess that she 
is to find that mate in the saturnine man- 
ager of the mine. So she might if he 
were not otherwise bespoken. It is a dis- 
appointment (to the male reader) to have 
her settling upon the Hyde Park dandy 
and dilettante who is miraculously at 
hand, there in the depths of “the bush.” 
We are to suppose that he really has the 
mate-feeling for her. But he makes no 
bones of urging a free relation between 
them, and he thinks it unnecessary to 
confess his past, even his very recent 
amours, not to speak of his marriage. 
Now this, we gather, is nothing any 
reasonable woman could object to seri- 
ously, and our Sidney and her Arthur 
agree in the end that she has made a 
fool of herself by so doing. Physical ex- 
clusiveness does not matter so much; and 
anyhow, he has not been quite so free 
and easy as she thought. We leave them 
drinking to monogamy and “the great 
god Humour,” with cheerful laughter. 
“Soon after, in the drawing-room the 
pearl and diamond ring was on Sidney’s 
hand. She had seen the divorce papers, 
and had consented . . .” Poor Sidney has 
lost the cherished glamour of romance; 
we hope she will be really happy with 
common sense, flexible affections, and the 
great god Humour. 


“Beauty and Mary Blair,” a third 
study of the very young woman “finding 
herself” is, we fear, for all its modern 
out-speech, a reactionary tale. Little 
Mary Blair has her lesson to learn; for 


her also painfully vanishes the glamour 
of her flapper dreams. Almost, at times, 
she loses her hope of beauty as the real 
object and justifier of her young quest. 
But she never quite loses it. Therefore 
she is able to escape both the snares of 
the fowler (yet another elegant and pre- 
dacious man about town) and the hard 
tolerance of disillusionment. Fate makes 
this gratifying easy for her by providing 
an excellent third party to take over and 
definitely occupy her distressed little 
heart. Mary tells the story, in her own 
lively, slangy, fashion. It is full of amus- 
ing bits, and as a whole is meant to be 
amusing. But like all good comedy it 
embodies a sober meaning. It is an acute 
and kindly study of the American girl 
whose parents are too self-absorbed to 


look out for their children, even by set- - 


ting them an example of decent conduct. 
Mary has to blaze her own path, and if 
she “‘comes out right,” she has only luck 
and that something in her—call it 
purity, or sportsmanship, or love of 
beauty—which keeps her safe and sound 
through the lonely adventure. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Adirondacks 


A History oF THE AprronpaAcks. By Alfred 
L. Donaldson. In two volumes. With nu- 
merous maps and illustrations. New York: 
The Century Company. 


N paging over these two well-stored 

volumes, we feel that the relation of 
author and subject has been mutually 
advantageous. Mr. Donaldson is enough 
of an outsider to sense the oddities and 
humors of his theme, and enough of an 
Adirondacker to know the natives, the 
summer people, and the history sym- 
pathetically. He has evidently spared no 
pains in research, while his enthusiasm 
has carried him spiritedly through what 
might easily have been an appalling mass 
of details. 


He had the advantage of an unusually 
compact subject for a local historian. In 
Indian times the Adirondacks had no his- 
tory. Only one Indian site has been lo- 
cated—a summer village at Indian Carry 
on the Upper Saranac. The Mohawk 
names which so abound to-day are recent 
and mostly from Cooper’s novels. It was 
a sporting region for the Red Man, as it 
still is for the White Man. The Adi- 
rondacks began to be real estate when in 
1773 Totten and Crossfield obtained a 
crown grant for pretty much everything 
between Scroon Lake and Racquet Lake. 
In 1791 the New York promoter Alex- 
ander Macomb similarly got possession 
of a vast tract from the Lower Saranac 
to Lake Ontario, paying eightpence an 
acre. Thus was established at the out- 
set the division which every Adirond- 
acker will regard as essential between 
the mountains and the waterways. 
These grants were soon parceled out to 


sub-speculators in townships, and soon 
the hardy settlers pushed in. It was 
the stock that produced hermits and 
mighty hunters, guides and homespun 
philosophers, modest innkeepers and mil- 
lionaire landlords. Perhaps the moun- 
tains produced their high type in the 
sublime fanatic John Brown, whose body, 
surrounded by those of his paladins, lies 
in his ancestral farm at North Elba. And 
possibly the alluvium of the waterways 
produced its greatest citizen in the 


super-innkeeper Paul Smith. There were ~ 


fifty years when the balance swung un- 
certainly. Many pioneer families sunk 
towards the poor-white stage, others be- 


gan to emerge into wealth and local in- 
It was still a region not of © 


fluence. 


villages but of trapping and trading ~ 


posts; of little farms, and lumber lots. 

Scientific exploration begins when 
Professor Emmons of Williams College 
and his fellow geologists, on August 5, 


1837, were the first white men to stand — 


on Mount Marcy. Their reports were 
pretty nearly the beginning of the now 
abundant literature of the Adirondacks. 
Even earlier gentlefolk from the older 
States had begun to seek sport, or health, 
or wealth among the mountains, and 
with them often came tragedy. Charles 
Herreshoff from Providence tried great 
farming and iron mining at Old Forge 
and shot himself rather than face the 
symbol of shattered fortunes in a hope- 
lessly flooded mine. Joseph Bonaparte 
in 1815 bought a vast estate and every 
summer rumbled up in coach and four 
from Bordentown to his hunting lodge 
at Diana. Mme. de Staél made consider- 
able investments in Adirondack forests. 


It was W. H. Murray, curious blend 
of parson and Gil Blas, who started the 
rush for the Adirondacks through his 
“Adventures in the Wilderness,” 1869. 
Promptly the region was full of quaint 


enthusiasts whom the natives dubbed ~ 


“Murray’s fools,” the while exploiting 


them. Here opens an idyllic chapter, j 


which had been heralded a few years 
earlier, when the gentlest spirits in 


America gathered at the Philosophers’ — 


Camps, first at Folinsbee Pond, then at 


Ampersand. Mr. Donaldson’s account of — 


this episode should turn many readers © 


to W. J. Stillman’s admirable pages in 
his ‘‘Autobiography.” He who has seen 
nothing of the primitive Adirondacks is 
to be pitied. It was a sensation to rattle 


all day by stage from Elizabethtown — 


through burning forests and cool off at 


nightfall before the clean serenity of — 


Lake Placid; to drive a slender blue 
guideboat through the swift narrows at 
the outlet of Long Lake, after a misad- 
venture with Clear River; to drift down 
the Racquette and steer through the 


stormy chop of Big Tupper upon the © 
great campfire crackling amid Moody’s — 


log cabins—this was to have lived the 
real Adirondack life. To-day it is much 


sought. 
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changed, with motor roads, speed 
launches, golf courses, palatial hotels and 
clubs, and more palatial camps. Sim- 
plicity, which before imposed itself 
everywhere, now must be laboriously 
And even the natives are ama- 
teurs of the gas-engine and moving pic- 
ture. Troja fuit. 

But the latest chapter is by no means 
uninteresting. It brings the career of 
the heroic invalid Dr. Trudeau and the 
use of the Adirondacks as an ideal health 
station for consumptives. And here the 
best paragraph is that of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s sojourn at Saranac, where 
health came back to him in a measure 
and prosperity began to reward his pen. 
There is, too, a militant side to this ex- 


cellent book—the long struggle of the 


friends of the Adirondacks to save them 
against ruthless lumbering and land 
speculation as a permanent and unim- 
paired pleasure ground for the State of 
New York. It was a good fight fairly 
won against heaviest odds. The details 
of the campaign are fully but not too 
fully given. 


We have touched inadequately some of 
the outstanding features of a book very 
various in its interest. We find no 
serious omission save that of the painter 
Homer D. Martin, surely the greatest 
artistic interpreter of this beautiful 
region. Should certain curious cultural 
statistics be wanted for the subsequent 
editions, which are sure to be demanded, 
they are available in Mather and Brock- 
ett’s “A Geographical History of the 
State of New York,” 1848. 


Gorky and Tolstoy 


REMINISCENCES OF Leo NIKOLAEVICH ToLsToy. 
By Maxim Gorky. Authorized translation 
from the Russian by S. S. Koteliansky and 
Leonard Woolf. New York: W. 
Huebsch. $1.50. 


DO not know whether I loved him; 

but does it matter, love of him or 
hatred? He always roused in me sensa- 
tions and agitations which were enor- 
mous, fantastic; even the unpleasant and 
hostile feelings which he roused were of 
a kind not to oppress but rather to ex- 
plode the soul; they made it more sensi- 
tive and capacious.” These words are 
perhaps the keynote of Gorky’s small but 
extremely significant book on Tolstoy. 
Gorky resembles Tolstoy in knowing well 
his native country, Russia, and in being 
born with a genius for the portrayal of 
human character; in all else he differs 
from him. Gorky venerates Tolstoy’s 
artistic genius, which he understands; 
he despises his teachings of humility and 
non-resistance, which are opposed tv 
his own convictions. But he discusses 
neither his art nor his ethics; he gives 
by bits of anecdote and comment a por- 
trait, or at least a sketch, of the greatest 
personality that Russia has produced. 


From Gorky’s pages Tolstoy emerges 
as neither saint, hypocrite, nor fanatic, 
but as a great man who “scattered about 
him the living seeds of indomitable 
thoughts.” He was a Russian noble, a 
country squire of the old régime, and 
despite his religion of humility, his aris- 
tocratic pride constantly asserted itself 
in the presence of men who visited him 
from curiosity and who ventured on 
familiarity with him. He knew his own 
genius; he read aloud with delight a 
scene from his then unpublished “Father 
Sergius,” and remarked: “The old man 
wrote it well, well.”’ His keen, shrewd 
comments on men and writers showed the 
man of wide experience who had risen 
above mere worldly wisdom. With the 
finest social tact—for “when Leo Nikolae- 
vich wished to please, he could do so 
more easily than a clever and beautiful 
woman”’—he united a command of 
coarse, brutally frank language; he of- 
fended Gorky, who is at heart a romantic, 
by his comments on ‘‘Varienka Oliessova” 
and “Twenty-six and One.” At the same 
time he behaved with rare courtesy to- 
wards Gorky by refraining from forcing 
on his attention his own ethical teach- 
ings, which he knew were repugnant to 
the younger man. And yet the finest 
anecdote given by Gorky, and that most 
characteristic of the old Tolstoy, is that 
with which the book comes to a close :— 


Suddenly he asked me, exactly as if he 
were dealing me a blow: “Why don’t you 
believe in God?” 

“IT have no faith, Leo Nikolaevich.” 

“Tt is not true. By nature you are a be- 
liever, and you can not get on without God. 
You will realize it one day. Your disbelief 
comes from obstinacy, because you have 
been hurt: the world is not what you would 
like it to be. There are also some people 
who do not believe, out of shyness; it hap- 
pens with young people; they adore some 
woman, but don’t want to show it from fear 
that she won’t understand, and also from 
lack of courage. Faith, like love, requires 
courage and daring. One has to say to one- 
self, ‘I believe’-—and everything will come 
right, everything will appear as you want it, 
it will explain itself to you and attract you. 
Now, you love much, and faith is only a 
greater love; you must love still more and 
then your love will turn to faith. When 
one loves a woman, she is unfailingly the 
best woman on earth, and each loves the 
best woman; and that is faith. A non-be- 
liever can not love: to-day he falls in love 
with one woman, and next year with an- 
other. The souls of such men are tramps 
living barren lives—that is not good. But 
you were born a believer and it is no use 
thwarting yourself. Well, you may say, 
Beauty—and what is beauty? The highest 
and most perfect is God.” 

He hardly ever spoke to me on this sub- 
ject, and its seriousness and the suddenness 
of it rather overwhelmed me. I was silent. 

He was sitting on the couch with his legs 
drawn up under him, and, breaking into a 
triumphant little smile and shaking his fin- 
ger at me, he said: “You won’t get out of 
this by silence, no.” 

And I, who do not believe in God, looked 
at him for some reason very cautiously and 
a little timidly. wl looked and thought: “This 


man is godlike.’ 
G. R. Noyes 


A Victorian Knight-Errant 


Davin UrguHart. By Gertrude Robinson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
HIS book is well characterized by its 

sub-title, “Some Chapters in the 

Life of a Victorian Knight-Errant of 

Justice and Liberty.” David Urquhart, 

almost forgotten to-day even by histor- 

ians, was worth rescuing from oblivion, 
not only because of his innate nobleness 
of character and his firmness for right 
and justice as he saw it, but also for the 
courage with which he opposed the 
Prime Minister and prevailing opinion of 
his day. Much that he said and did can 
be better understood now than during 
his lifetime. The catastrophe to civiliza- 
tion which he feared and which he tried 
to avert has swept over us. The popular 
Victorian verdict on ‘‘nationality,” which 
he intensely distrusted, is already being 
revised in the light of the miseries it 
has caused and the increasing national 
ambitions and hatreds it has aroused. 
Trained in the best traditions of Eng- 
lish classical scholarship, Urquhart, like 

Byron, went out to fight in behalf of lib- 

erty in the Greek War of Independence. 

After this was secured, he spent many 

years in the study of the Near Eastern 

Question, was sent on important secret 

missions by Sir Stratford Canning, and 

published in 1883 a valuable work on 

“Turkey and her Resources.” But in his 

Turkish studies Urquhart had conceived 

a fear and suspicion of Russia which dis- 

torted all his later views on international 

politics. Because of this and his exces- 
sive zeal on behalf of Turkey he was re- 
buked by Lord Palmerston, left the 
service of the Foreign Office, and became 
henceforth a most determined and out- 
spoken opponent of that shifty but popu- 
lar Minister. By his aggressive policies 
he did much to antagonize German feel- 
ing in his own day and to foster the later 

German conviction that England was an 

imperialistic power anxious to “encircle” 

and throttle any dangerous rival. With 
the Germans of his day Urquhart also 
believed, 


If the devil has a son, 
Surely he is Palmerston. 


Repeatedly, in the press, in Parliament, 
in “committees for foreign affairs” or- 
ganized by him among the British work- 
ing-classes, Urquhart opposed and ex- 
posed, the folly and wickedness of Palm- 
erston’s deeds. He was active in the 
futile attempt in the House of Commons 
to have Palmerston impeached as a 
traitor to his country. 

Urquhart also stood in very close re- 
lations with leaders of the Chartist 
movement, though he vigorously and 
fearlessly opposed some of their aims 
which he regarded as revolutionary. Be- 
lieving in law and order, and possessed 
of a mystical admiration for the univer- 
sal authority of the Roman Catholic 
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Church in the Middle Ages, his imagina- 
tion was captivated by the possibilities 
of what the Pope might accomplish for a 
distraught and erring world. He had 
plans for the founding of a college at 
Rome for the study of diplomacy. He 
drew up a noble but impractical appeal 
for a higher morality in international 
relations which he got placed by the 
Armenian Synod before the Vatican 
Council in 1869; he confidently hoped it 
would be adopted and proclaimed by the 
Holy Father; but it was_ still-born, 
pushed to the wall by the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility and the Franco- 
Prussian War. In this last effort, as in 
nearly all his others, his idealism outran 
his sense of what was practicable. In 
one matter, however, he was wholly suc- 
cessful in his efforts to benefit mankind 
—he introduced and popularized in 
Western Europe the Turkish bath. 

Miss Robinson has done her task as 
biographer excellently. Drawing freely 
on Urquhart’s private letters, speeches, 
and writings, she gives a portrait which 
is both interesting and convincing. She 
makes a hero of him, but admits his 
prejudices and failures. 

S. Ay 


The Run of the Shelves 


R. ARNOLD BENNETT’S “Things 

That Have Interested Me” (Doran) 
is a book of monographs and paragraphs, 
bits of narrative and bits of comment, 
excursions, and incursions, peckings and 
nibblings, interesting almost without ex- 
ception and profitable more or less—upon 
the whole rather less than more. The 
Bennett who writes this volume seems 
antipodal to the Bennett who wrote 
“Clayhanger” and “The Old-Wives’ 
Tale.” That earlier Bennett possessed 
the assiduity, the limitless, accumulative 
patience, of a coral insect accompanied 
with a coral insect’s unconcern for the 
final aspect and collective import of his 
work. There seemed no place in such 
works for sides or opinions or generali- 
ties. We gathered indeed that opinion 
was an extravagance which the sound 
investigator would discreetly forego, that 
generalities were dissipations fit only 
for a licentious metropolis and quite out 
of keeping with the sobrieties of the 
Five Towns. In this work opinion is 
almost rank in its luxuriance, and gen- 
eralization flourishes like mayweed. The 
facts which once seemed so solemn and 
immovable are still here, but they are 
like checkers on a board which the author 
moves from spot to spot in the pursuit 
of his combinations. In the crispness, 
swiftness, sureness, of his judgments on 
life Mr. Bennett seems a relative to— 
not brother certainly, but second-cousin 
—to Mr. Jaggers in Dickens’ “Great Ex- 
pectations.” He has respect for some 


things and contempt for many, and his 
contempts are much lustier and heartier, 
have an air of being much better fed, 
than his respects. Viewed as a judge 
of life he would pass for able among the 
mediocrities, but would scarcely rank as 
distinguished among the able. The ex- 
tent and variety of his knowledge is im- 
pressive, but his standards give no sign 
of elevation or peculiarity. They are 
accessible standards, open to anybody 
with Mr. Bennett’s literary associations 
and international experience. On the 
whole one feels that while Mr. Bennett 
has most certainly escaped from the Five 
Towns, he has never—if one may put 
the matter whimsically—escaped from 


DON’T WASTE THE SUMMER! 


his escape from the Five Towns. His 
view of things is too much colored by 
his flight. His is not one of the original 
minds in which the case of the universe 
is re-opened and re-tried. In the event 
of the holding of such a trial, he might 
be admirable on the stand, but peccant on 
the bench. 


“Emerson: How To Know Him” by 
Mr. Crothers is the latest addition to the 
series in which authors who can not 
make themselves known to the public 
(the list includes even Dickens) are 
taken care of by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. <A third-rate author takes care 
of his third-rate public, but first-rate 


You don’t have to put in your summer reading ephemeral “best 
sellers” in order to have a good time. The truly enjoyable books 
—books that are never dull—books that pay you back well, in 
permanent additions to your store of repartee and allusion,—are 
the great masterpieces of the modern spirit included in the 


MODERN LIBRARY 


The very best of modern drama, philosophy, fiction, and fan- 
tasy—Oscar Wilde, Max Beerbohm, Bernard Shaw, Anatole 
France, Dunsany, Ibsen, Samuel Butler, Schnitzler, Thomas 
Hardy, George Moore, and fourscore more—they’re all on hand 
to pick from, at your nearest bookstore—each complete in itself, 
a handy, alluring, limpbound volume, just the right size for your 
pocket or the corner of even a tightly packed bag! And so inex- 
pensive, too, 95 cents each! 

A half-dozen volumes from THE MODERN LIBRARY are 
a very necessary part of your vacation baggage! 


JAKE & 
EUNICE TIETJENS 
A story of parallel lives—one a true idyll of 
American family life,—the other the clash between 
Jake, a product of the Mississippi Valley, and the 
two women he loved. A great novel, H. K. Webster 
calls it, ‘without any of the rhetoric of romance— 
told with complete sincerity, with poignancy and 
with moments of great beauty.’’ $2.00 


RED FLOWERS 
By FRANCIS HAFFKINE SNOW 


A red-blooded romance of adventure and love and intrigue in the 
days when Czars and titled aristocrats still had a gay time of it in 
Russia. A rattling good story for the reader who wants relief from 
the introspective novel of current fiction. 

“With the setting of a light opera, the action of a melodrama, and 
a style as detailed as that of a motion picture, this romantic Russian 
story, written by an American, is a vivid piece of work.’’—New York 
Times. $2.00 


LILIOM 
By FRANZ MOLNAR 


the outstanding dramatic success of the season—a 
rarely beautiful and inspiring literary achievement 
—may now be had at all book-stores. With a three- 
color jacket by LEE SIMONSON. 

“This year has brought us no play more interesting, 
none more truly worth going to see.’—N. Y. Times. 
$1.75 
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authors are disabled by superiority. Mr. 
Crothers is by no means a bad care- 
taker; he is full of sympathy and full of 
insight, though he somehow leaves the 
impression that his relation to Emerson 
merely reproduces the collective relation 
of his time, place, group, and craft to 
Emerson. He visited Emerson, so to 
speak, as member of a delegation. He 
approaches his subject by twenty-two 
routes, indicated by such chapter-head- 
ings as “A Discriminating Optimist,” 
“The Opener of Doors,” ‘‘The Parish of 
Young Men,” “The Quiet Revolutionist” 
(an admirable title for a succulent chap- 
ter). This is very agreeable and useful 
in its suggestion of the diversities in 
Emerson and in the effect it gives of 
large circumference as of a hundred- 
gated Thebes. The brains of the young 
person whom Mr. Crothers is tutoring 
appear to fluctuate in power: he is told 
some rather obvious things, but by page 
14 he has made such progress that he 
is expected to play a game, to match his 
wits, with Emerson—surely a hard pre- 
cept for the shy child who is supposed 
to peep warily at the seer from behind 
the folds of his conductor’s gown. 
Emerson is supposed to have enjoyed a 
peculiar dispensation from the obliga- 
tions of logical sequence; this immunity 
he has apparently passed on to Mr. 
Crothers, who is unterrified by the risks 
of closing a chapter on “The Poetry of 
Science” with a quotation of almost two 
pages which contains no reference to 
the poetry of science. Mr. Crother’s ex- 
position is low-keyed, but very clear; it 
is subject at the end of topics to what an 
elocutionist would call a vanish, a dis- 
sipation where one might crave a trench- 
ant stop. On the whole the book is a 
convenient and acceptable stepladder. We 
all know when stepladders are demanded 
in libraries—when the classic has been 
laid upon the shelf. 


The Weekly Review has already 
noticed at some length the first instal- 
ment of the new edition of G. E. Wood- 
berry’s prose works (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.). It is pleasant to have the remain- 
ing three volumes so quickly in hand, and 
to see so eminent a writer made acces- 
sible in so suitable a form. One of the 


TO THE READERS 
OF 


THe WEEKLY REVIEW 


INDEX TO VOLUME IV WILL BE 
FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 


To all libraries copies of the index will be 
sent as a matter of course. 


THE WEEKLY REVIEW 


A DIVERSIFIED reading list; a balanced 
mental ration of five books that will 
make permanent additions to your library. 


LYRICS OF THE LINKS 


Collected by 
Henry Litchfield West 


Even saved daylight vanishes, and some week ends are rainy. 
But you can keep on golfing in the pages of this book. Its verses will 
be “tonic for your game.” Among the golfers who are poets are 
Grantland Rice, Ring Lardner, Edgar Guest, Tom Masson, and 
Andrew Lang. $2.00 


THE SALVAGING OF 
CIVILIZATION 
By H. G. Wells 
An impassioned appeal to the socially conscientious to rescue 
our civilization from its dangerously chaotic situation, and to save 


our species before it perishes through its own folly. A warning, a 
forecast, and a brilliant program of reform. $2.00 


THE MAN WHO 
DID THE RIGHT THING 


By Sir Harry Johnston 


“His books are conceived in the great tradition of the English 
novel—The Fielding-Dickens tradition—a big canvas and a big spir- 
itual attitude on the part of the artist who handles the brush. Life 
as he depicts it has depth, solidity, picturesqueness, and magnitude.” 
—Felix Grendon in The Nation. $2.50 


ORPHAN DINAH THE WRECK 


By Eden Phillpotts 


The London Spectator com- 
mends this new tale of the Dart- 
moor vales. We quote from the 
review: “There is no lack of sur- 
prises, of unexpected incidents. 
It abounds in good talk and is 
exceptionally strong in charac- 
ter. . . . Its many portraits 
form a real contribution to the 
rural Human Comedy of Eng- 
land.” $2.50 


By 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore 


This new novel reveals not 
alone the heart of India, but the 
heart of her women—women to 
whom love is destiny and the 
highest spiritual fulfilment. Hem- 
nalini, the fine, enlightened girl 
student, and Kamala, the wist- 
fully beautiful little bride, are 
imaged with rare penetration and 
poetic feeling. $2.25 


For sale at all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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new volumes, “Appreciations of Litera- 
ture,” contains a series of essays on 
“Lyrical Poetry,” “Narrative Poetry,” 
“Dramatic Poetry,” etc., which, to tell 
the truth, we do not find particularly in- 
teresting; the closely ranked generaliza- 
tions grow a little monotonous, and the 
philosophy is not always convincing. But 
in the same book Mr. Woodberry prints 
his “America in Literature,” which, 
though highly generalized, seems to us 
more solid and energetic and sound. The 
other two volumes, ‘‘Literary Memoirs of 
the Nineteenth Century” and “Studies 
of a Litterateur,” represent the journal- 
istic side of the author’s work, consisting 
of various reviews from the old Nation 
and Atlantic, and of prefaces written for 
various popular editions of standard 
works. Mr. Woodbury never rises as high 
here as in the memorable essay on Virgil, 
but on the average we are inclined to like 
him best in this field. The doubtful en- 
thusiasms of his philosophy are less ap- 
parent, his English runs with notable 
ease and elegance, his culture is always 
gracious. We are carried back to the 
days, not long ago in time but separated 
from the present by an abyss of ‘“‘pro- 
gress,” when magazine editors were 
possessed of the faith that their sub- 
scribers liked to read in a leisurely man- 
ner about books and the makers of books. 
“TI am satisfied,” says Mr. Woodberry in 
the prefatorial note to the “Literary 
Memoirs,” “that my old editors, Wendell 
Phillips Garrison and Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich—and kinder and more loyal 
editors no young writer ever had—would 
be pleased at this late gleaning from the 
long-abandoned spring wheat-field.” We 
know that one of those editors, were he 
living, would welcome the book, and 
think the other would do the same. Mr. 
Woodberry wrote about the biographies 
and letters of various nineteenth century 
authors as they appeared with a feeling, 
proper enough at the time, that he could 
assume a good deal of literary informa- 
tion in his readers. That was in the days 
when a poet did not become antiquated 
in ten years and before we had discov- 
ered the awful vacuity of Queen Vic- 
toria’s subjects. Those who can still 
breathe the Victorian atmosphere will 
find a certain exhilaration in the quiet 
decency of Mr. Woodberry’s more youth- 
ful criticisms. 


The lure of angling for its devotees is 
not confined to rippling brooks. It not 
infrequently extends to the printed book. 
Thus H. T. Sheringham, the Angling 
Editor of the London Field, has prepared 
in “Trout Fishing: Memories and 
Morals” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), a 
most attractive bait for his fellow sports- 
men. In it he has covered a wide variety 
of topics, controversial and otherwise, 
which will interest and perhaps instruct 
enthusiasts of the rod and line. 


THE BOOK HUNTERS 


A Dramatic Interlude 


CHARACTERS 


The Piper: A Book Fancier. 


Mrs. S.: A Lady in search of infor- 
mation. 


Mr. S.: Husband of the lady in search 
of information. 

Wu Fu Fan: Dog of the lady in search 
of information. 


Mrs. S. Oh, it was a wonderfully appointed 
house. Quite everything one could wish. Or 
at least I thought so until I prepared to retire. 
My head was simply whirling with all the gaiety 
of the evening and the bright idea swooped on 
me of reading myself to sleep. No books were 
visible but I prowled about and finally un- 
earthed—guess! 


The Piper. 


comes to riddles. 


Really, I am nowhere when it 


Mrs. S. A Dream Book, a New Testament in 
Greek, and a Dotty Dimples minus the cover. 


Mr. S. What more could you ask, if all you 
want of books is to send you to sleep? 


Mrs. S. Lots. I want gay books, whimsical 
books, delightful books,—books that will give 
me pleasant dreams for the night and a smile to 
begin the morning. And that, dear Piper, is 
what has led us on this pilgrimage today. Next 
week we trek. Our summer home awaits only 
ourselves—and books. And because I want 
books that will reflect credit on ourselves and 
that will help make Point Scallop a place of 
pleasant memories and no regrets for our guests, 
you find us here, a small but inquisitive band, 
disturbing your quiet and awaiting your advice. 


The Piper. One of the few pleasures of age 
is the giving of advice which, by the way, I find 
is usually followed in inverse proportion to its 
goodness. On this table is a convenient pad 
and pencil for making notes. Listen well, for 
what I say will be gospel. . First of all 
don’t try to think up a books-for-all-taste collec- 
tion for each guest room. Just buy the best of 
current books~ and scatter them around. IT 
recommend good light fiction as meeting the 
widest diversity of tastes. There’s a new ro- 
mance of the French Revolution with a fasci- 
nating duellist-hero leaping like a panther 
through its pages that just fills the bill. 
SCARAMOUCHE it’s called, and the author is 
Rafael Sabatini. 


Mr. S. I know him. He wrote a stunning 
book about Borgias. Put him down. 


The Piper. A fine foil for our first choice 
would be a couple of Western novels. Oh, you 
can wrinkle up your delightful nose if you want, 
I used to myself (my own nose I mean, of course) 
until I tried Raine’s GUNSIGHT PASS in the 
intolerable tedium of a railway waiting room. 
I found then that it is possible to write a romance 
of the West that is brimming with excitement 
and still is not an insult to one’s intelligence. 
And I found the same thing since, when I read 
STEPSONS OF LIGHT by Eugene M. Rhodes, 
an author who has had twenty-five years’ actual 
experience as a cowboy behind him to add veri- 
similitude to his colorful pictures of the cattle 
country. 


Mrs. S. Upon my word, could one have im- 
agined the Piper reaching new peaks of eloquence 
over light fiction. 


The Piper. It is precisely the fond conception 
of myself as too dry-as-dust for light fiction that 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


SCENE 


Library of the Piper. 
and more books. In the interstices, a 
few old prints. About a table, littered 
with papers and smoking material, are 
sprinkled a few faded armchairs. A 
generous fireplace filled with pine 
boughs completes the furnishings. 


Books, books 


has spurred my eloquence up these dizzy heights. 
No person of intelligence is too highbrow to 
enjoy an unpretentious and perfectly efficient 
light novel. And while we’re on the subject let 
me tip you off, as I believe the phrase is, to a 
new British writer, Denis Mackail. His first 
novel, WHAT NEXT, is the story of an extrava- 
gant young sprig of the aristocracy who goes 
into business with his Pelmanistic valet—and 
with the most entertaining results. By all 
means put it down. 


Mrs. S. But you poor man, you must picture 
me as suffering from a deluge of guests whose 
tastes run exclusively to light fiction. Have you 
nothing else to offer? 


The Piper. For you and your more sophisti- 
cated guests, I recommend first of all Ethel M. 
Kelleys BEAUTY AND MARY BLAIR, an 
extraordinarily fine and fascinating study of a 
young American girl of the present day who 
skirts the verge of the abyss in her naive quest 
for beauty amid the hurly-burly of New York. 


Mrs. S. It is good. I’ve read it. 


The Piper. There are too many new novels 
swarming in my mind to elaborate on each. 
ELLEN LEVIS, another, and a very absorbing 
Pennsylvania story by Elsie Singmaster, the 
author of BASIL EVERMAN, you must be 
sure to get. Likewise, THREE LOVING LADIES 
by the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall of whose preéminence 
as a novelist I have lately read so much in the 
British magazines. Now throw in for lovers of 
sentiment, Eleanor H. Porter’s posthumous and 
(I am told) really delightful SISTER SUE and 
your fictional cocktail is ready to shake up and 
serve. 


Mr. S. 


in it? 


(Feebly waggish.) Is there a kick 


Mrs. S. There’s none against it anyway. It 
sounds delicious. (Briskly to the Piper.) And 
now for a more substantial diet. 


The Piper, Exactly. Having gulped down 
our appetizer we skip the soup and plunge 
directly into our main course which naturally 
for a summer menu is outdoor sport and travel 
books. As Point Scallop is situated on Cape 
Cod you must, of course, have the four best 
books on that sandy and picturesque land. 
Thoreau’s CAPE COD, Mary Rogers Bangs’ 
delightful history OLD CAPE COD, CAPE 
CODDITIES by Dennis and Marion Chatham, 
and that invaluable guide and bedside com- 
panion, Agnes Edwards’ CAPE COD, NEW 
AND OLD. While I think of it, by the way, 
let me suggest that you make a note of Miss 
Edwards’ last book, THE OLD COAST ROAD 
FROM BOSTON TO PLYMOUTH. And now 
to make a clean sweep of the new travel books 
just’ put down SAILING SOUTH, Philip S. 
Marden’s entrancing odyssey of a pilgrimage over 
the wine-dark seas to Cuba and adjacent points 
in the surrounding wetness, Richard H. Dana’s 
HOSPITABLE ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN- 
TIES, and the picturesque sketches of hunting in 
the Santee River country that Archibald Rutledge 
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has just written under the title PLANTATION 
GAME TRAILS. And next the essays. 


Mrs. S. The entrées. 
Mr. S. 


(Muttering from the depths of his 
armchair.) 


And a fine bill the waiter will bring. 


Mrs. S. Grumble away if you like, but I 
assure you my dear I sometimes wish you had 
been brought up on so wholesome a diet. 


The Piper. (Hastily.) Put down John Bur- 
troughs’ last book, ACCEPTING THE UNI- 
VERSE, and for brisk and brilliant collections of 
essays in a lighter vein, J. Edgar Park’s THE 
BAD RESULTS OF GOOD HABITS, and Dr. 
Crothers’ DAME SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE. 
For your guests who care to plunge deeper into 
the Pierian Springs, add Paul Elmer More’s A 
NEW ENGLAND GROUP AND OTHERS. Ian 
Hay’s delectable THE LIGHTER SIDE OF 
SCHOOL LIFE deserves a place in every house, 
as does also BIBLIOPHILY: OR BOOK-LOVE, 
a little dissertation on books, as attractive in 
appearance as in contents. 


Mrs. S. Poetry, I imagine, to carry on our 
so appetizing symbolism would be metamorphosed 
into dessert and our magnificent and inviting 
centrepiece will, of course, be LEGENDS. Oh, 
I am a long-time admirer of Amy Lowell and 
already the possessor of three copies of her latest 
volume. 


The Piper. For the country home I particu- 
larly recommend anthologies. Let’s start with 
Mrs. Waldo Richards’ STAR-POINTS, HIGH 
TIDE, and, of course, her garden anthology THE 
MELODY OF EARTH. Then you must have 
Jessie Rittenhouse’s three standard anthologies, 
and Robert Frothingham’s so popular collections 
of verse (red-blooded, I believe is the qualifying 
adjective the publishers: use) SONGS OF MEN, 
SONGS OF HORSES, and SONGS OF DOGS. 


Wu Fu Fan. (Aroused from a light nap by 
the approach from beneath the bookcase of a 
colossal spider.) Woof, Woof, Woof! (He re- 
treats panic stricken to the shelter of his mis- 
tress’s chair.) 


Mrs. S. (Ecstatically, snatching him up.) 
Oh, you clever, clever beast. (To Mr. S.) You 
see he really can understand what we say. (To 
Wu Fu Fan.) Of course my darling shall have 
the book, as many as he likes, and ums own 
loving mummy read it to him every night. 


The Piper. 
this outburst.) 


Mrs. S. Please do. 


The Piper. I think one of the most popular 
books of verse for your guests would be Arthur 
Chapman’s entertaining sketches of life in an 
Arizona town, CACTUS CENTER. And cer- 
tainly one of the most appreciated by those of 
more aesthetic tendencies would be THE GAR- 
DEN OF BRIGHT WATERS, another sensuous 
and flame-coloured collection of Asiatic poetry 
by the compiler of COLOURED STARS. Speak- 
ing, by the way, of poetry, let me urge you to 
put down the new life of PAUL VERLAINE, by 
Harold Nicholson, which I have read with infi- 
nite pleasure. The drama you can cover with 
CHIEF CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS, 
First and Second Series, as the thirty-eight plays 
include pretty much all the worthwhile drama of 
the present day, both European and American. 


Mrs. S. (Clapping her hands languidly.) Ad- 
mirable, admirable! And now I suppose [ll 
have to put in a few children’s books. The 
Browns, I believe, are to bring their whole tribe. 
Make it something that will keep them quiet. 
Poor Wu Fu Fan was nearly driven into hysterics 
the last time they came. 


The Piper. 


their ages? 


(Politely, somewhat perturbed by 
Shall we go on? 


Do you by any chance remember 


Mrs. §. Oh yes, they run in multiples. Five, 
ten, and fifteen, and the sexes alternate, begin- 
ning with male. So thoughtful of the Browns! 


The Piper. We’d better call it three books 
apiece. For the oldest boy INJUN AND 
WHITEY STRIKE OUT FOR THEMSELVES 
by William S. Hart, THE WAR-TRAIL FORT 
by James Willard Schultz, himself an old-time 
Indian fighter, and Elsie Singmaster’s JOHN 
BARING’S HOUSE. For the girl I should select 
the latest volume of Lucy Fitch Perkins’ Twin 
Series, THE ITALIAN TWINS, also the éeffer- 
vescent CORNELIA by the same author, and 
NUOVA, a story of life in a bee-hive by Vernon 
Kellogg. And for the little boy, Sara Cone 
Bryant’s THE BEST STORIES TO TELL TO 
CHILDREN, Miss Clara Whitehill Hunt’s 
ABOUT HARRIET, and Robert Livingston’s 
THE LAND OF THE GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS. 
(He rises.) That, I believe, is the whole story, 
the complete how-to-furnish-your-country-home- 
library manual boiled down and compressed (if 
you will permit me to change the metaphor) 
almost I fear, to the point of being inedible. 


Mrs. S. (Also rising.) Quite the contrary. 
Instruction not only painless but positively pleas- 


ant. Really I feel as though dusky slaves should 
be summoned by a clap of the hand, bearing 
platters of pearls and shimmering rubies as a fee. 


The Piper. Oh, I assure you the thought of 
a fee has been hovering in the back of my mind 
and spurring on my imagination throughout our 
interview, but the fee I demand shall be, I think, 
a week end at Point Scallop. 


Mrs. S. (Picking up Wu Fu Fan.) Agreed— 
and make it soon. I have theories for the ar- 
rangement of books by color on which I should 
like your advice. 


Mr. S. (Rising briskly from his chair and 
doing an unexpected pas seul on the hearth rug.) 
Hippitty-hop to the bookseller’s shop! 


Wu Fu Fan. (Excitedly.) Woot! Woof! 
Exeunt Mr. and Mrs. S. and Wu Fu Fan. 


The Piper, alone, sinks into a chair, picks up 
the second volume of A CYCLE OF ADAMS’ 
LETTERS, and losing himself with a sigh of 
satisfaction in the narrative, fumbles vaguely 
about the disturbed table for his pipe. 
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Gunsight Pass, William MacLeod Raine. $2.00. 


Scaramouche, Rafael Sabatini. $2.00. 
Three Loving Ladies, Hon. Mrs. Dowdall. 
$2.00. 
What Next? Denis Mackail. $2.00. 
TRAVEL 
Cape Cod, Henry D. Thoreau. [llus. $1.75. 


Cape Cod, New and Old. Agnes Edwards. 
Illus, $3.00. 

Hospitable England in the 
Richard H. Dana. Illus. $5.00. 

Old Cape Cod, Mary Rogers Bangs. 
$3.50. 
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The, Agnes Edwards. Illus. $3.00. 

Plantation Game Trails, Archibald Rutledge. 


Seventies. 


Illus. 


Illus. $3.50. 

Sailing South, Philip S. Marden. Illus. $3.50. 
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Frontispiece. $2.00. 
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Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Thomas H. 
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Garden of Bright Waters, The, E. Powys 
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High Tide. Songs of Joy and Vision from the 
Present-Day Poets. Mrs. Waldo Richards. 
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Legends, Amy Lowell. $2.00. 
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B. Rittenhouse. $1.50. Lea. $2.50. 

Little Book of Modern Verse, The, Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse. $1.50. Lea. $2.50. 

Melody of Earth, The. An Anthology of 
Garden and Nature Poems from the Present- 
Day Poets. Mrs. Waldo Richards. $1.75. 
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Second Book of Modern Verse, The, Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse. $1.50 Lea. $2.50. 

Songs of Dogs, compiled by Robert Frothing- 
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Songs of Horses, compiled by Robert Frothing- 
ham. $1.65. Lea. $3.00. 

Songs of Men, compiled by Robert Frothing- 
ham. $1.65. Lea. $3.00. 

Star-Points. Songs of Joy, Faith and Promise 


from the Present-Day Poets. Mrs. Waldo 
Richards. $1.75. Lea. $3.00. 
Verlaine, Paul, Harold Nicholson. Photogravure 
frontispiece. $5.00. 
JUVENILE 
About Harriet, Clara Whitehill Hunt. Illus. 
in color. $2.00. 


Best Stories to Tell Children, The, Sara 
Cone Bryant. Illus. in color. $2.50. 

Cornelia, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illus. $1.65. 

Injun and Whitey Strike Out for Them- 


selves, William S. Hart. Illus. $1.75. 
Italian Twins, The, Lucy Fitch Perkins. [llus. 
$1.75. 
John Baring’s House, Elsie Singmaster. Illus. 


Land of the Great Out-of-Doors, The, Robert 
Livingston. Illus. in color. $1.75. 
Illus. 


Nuova, The New Bee. Vernon Kellogg. 
in color by Milo Winter. $2.25. 

War-Trail Fort, The, James Willard Schultz. 

Illus. $1.75. 
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A Cycle of Adams Letters. Letters of Charles 
Francis Adams, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
and Henry Adams. 1861-1865. 2 vols. Illus. 
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A Book Lover’s 


Corner 


MONG the many interesting Ameri- 

cana from the Arbury Library to 
the sale of which, at the Anderson 
Galleries, I referred in a previous Corner 
monologue, there was a curious book by 
Samuel Mather, entitled “An Attempt to 
Shew, that America must be known to 
the Ancients” (1773). The thesis which 
the author claims to have proved de- 
serves to be denounced in an editorial of 
the Dearborn Independent, for Mather 
maintains that the aboriginal Americans 
were of Jewish origin and were actually 
the posterity of Japhet by Magog, a 
“warlike people well qualified to make 
those Ancient Encampments which have 
been discovered in the West.” The book 
was knocked down at $17.50, a reasonable 
price considering the invaluable ma- 
terial it affords to anti-Semitic agitators 
of the type that forged the notorious 
“Protocols.” They might reprint it as 
evidence of the Jews, as early as 1773, 
having started a campaign, now in full 
progress, for gaining control of this 
country on the plea of it being his- 
torically their native home. 

Mather’s quaint treatise belongs to a 
class of extravagant speculations which 
form the Calvinistic counterpart to the 
pagan fictions of the classicists who, in 
Vergilian fashion, tried to enhance the 
honor of their country or their people by 
connecting it in some way with a far- 
traveled hero of ancient renown. To the 
Puritan, a Hebrew connection was pref- 
erable to a heathen one. ‘An early pre- 
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cursor of Mather, and an even bolder 
phantast than he, was the Belgian phy- 
sician Becanus, who about 1570 main- 
tained in his “Indo-Scythica” that Adam 
and Eve in Paradise had spoken his 
native Dutch, a theory which has been 
the butt of many an Elizabethan dram- 
atist’s ridicule. A more classically in- 
clined compatriot of Becanus, M. J. B. 
de Grave, who was born more than two 
centuries later, derived no benefit from 
his living in a more critical age. In his 
“République éliséenne,” he abused his 
vast erudition to prove that the Elysian 
Fields of the Ancients were the islands 
at the mouth of the Rhine, and that there 
had stood the cradle of science, art, and 
civilization. A more disinterested scholar, 
who made his extravagances not subserv- 
ient to his provincial pride, was the 
Frenchman Adolphe Saisset, the author 
of “Dieu et son Homonyme,” in which 
he revealed his discovery that the ter- 
restrial paradise was located in Thibet, 
that Adam was a Chinese mandarin, and 
that the God who spoke with Adam was 
no one else than the Emperor of China. 

Collectors who are interested in these 
and such-like manifestations of a de- 
ranged intellect should consult for their 
guidance and delectation a delightful 
little book called ‘‘Les Fous Littéraires. 
Essai Bibliographique sur la Littérature 
Excentrique, les Illuminés, Visionnaires, 
etc.,” par Philomneste Junior (Bruxelles, 
1880). Americans will be amused to find 
their own Walt Whitman included among 
the literary madmen. This is how the 
writer refers to him: 


Vesprit d’individualité, l’exaltation du moi, 
le principe d’orgueil et de révolte, conduisent a 
la perte de la raison dans le nouveau monde 
tout comme dans l’ancien; en France rien de 
plus commun. II a paru a Londres en 1868, 


“une édition des écrits du personnage dont il 


s’agit et qui; né en 1819, s’intitule le poéte na- 
tional. On y trouve toutes les inepties écloses 
dans la cervelle de ces aliénés qui se proclament 
eux-memes grands hommes et réformateurs uni- 
versels, . . . Leauteur s’exprime ainsi:  “J’ai 
lidée de tout, je sais tout. Je suis divin en 
dehors et en dedans; je rends divin tout ce que 
je touche ou tout ce qui me touche. Ma téte 
est plus que les églises, Bible et symbole de foi.” 
N’y a-t-il pas la tous les symptomes de la dém- 
ence dont, depuis 1830, nous avons vu de si 
ridicules exemples? 


The members of the University of 


EINSTEIN EXPLAINED 


Our great booklet explains clearly, in 
popular language that anyone can under- 
stand, all about the Einstein Theory. 
After reading our booklet, you too will 
be able to discuss it intelligently with 
your friends or family, at your club, at 
dinner or any other business or social 
gathering. Price 50 cents; check, M. O., 
cash or stamps. 


CURRENT TOPICS SERVICE 
1701-G Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


London have presented the Prince of 
Wales with a fourteenth century manu- 
script, a beautifully illuminated record, 
in Norman-French verse, of the exploits 
of the Black Prince. The manuscript 
was purchased from Messrs. Maggs 
Bros., whose catalogue No. 397 contains 
a minute description of the book: 


The first leaf has on verso a full page minia- 
ture beautifully executed in gold and colors in 
two compartments, the upper depicting the 
Trinity, the lower showing Edward, the Black 
Prince, kneeling on a cushion, dressed in armor, 
with a sword and dagger at his side and golden 
spurs and knee-pieces . . . 


On each side of him is the large 
ostrich feather (in silver) and the 
famous motto “Ich Dene.” Some years 
ago, Sir Israel Gollancz discovered that 
the only extant piece of writing of the 
Black Prince bears as a motto “Ich 
Dene,” not “Ich Diene,” and this con- 
temporary manuscript bears out his con- 
tention that such was the original spell- 
ing. The war must be held responsible 
for Sir Israel’s temerity in building upon 
so slight an evidence the theory that the 
Prince by this spelling, said by the 
learned philologist to reflect the dialect 
pronunciation of the Duchy of Gelder- 


land, wished to identify the interests of E 


that Duchy with those of the English 
Royal House. It is pleasant to believe 
that the Prince’s motto is not simon- 
pure High German, but Sir Israel’s fame 
as a linguist will scarcely gain from 
thus applying a tenuous dialectal evi- 
dence as a salve to wounded British 
pride. 
AS J.B: 
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“The Next War” 


By WILL IRWIN 


Dr. FRANK CRANE declares: ‘‘Unresery- 
edly I place it as the best book in the world 
right now for every man and woman in 
America to read including the President and 
the Senate. For, like you, I have read much 
of war and am callous. 
my imagination, it 

its amazing revelation. 


But this book staggers 

grips my heart in 
If you buy no other 
book and read no other this year, buy and 
read ‘The Next War’ by Irwin.” 


$1.50 
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continents, until now Harry Leon Wilson is common- 
ly referred to as “that ‘Red Gap’ man.” There never 
was a more wholesomely and wholeheartedly funny 
story than that of the Cowan twins in “The Wrong 
Twin’—and for a background, Harry Leon Wilson 
has masterfully sketched before our eyes a true pic- 
ture of the American small town. Price $1.75 


HARRIET A IGOMSTOCK 

The Shield of Silence 
Harriet T. Comstock’s “Joyce of the North Woods” 
has already reached the mark of well over 200,000 
copies sold. Her latest novel—a romance of the 
Carolina mountains—is by popular assent her 
greatest. Price $1.75 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
Tales From a Rolltop Desk 1 
The rolltop desk is editorial. It is 
the centre of such a world of men 
and books as only Morley could 
create; a world with ripe tobacco 
smoke for its atmosphere, the youth 
of both sexes for its scenery, and 

good humor for the rule of life. 
Price $1.75 


CAROLINE LOCKHART 

The Dude Wrangler 
This tale is a positive danger to the reader’s ana- 
tomy as hair-raising, heart-stirring, side-splitting a 
story of the west as any the author of “Me-Smith,” 
“The Lady Doc,” etc., has given us. Price $1.75 


HAROLD MacGRATH 
The Pagan Madonna 
The Pagan Madonna is Chance, and with one of her 
most startling incidents for a theme, MacGrath has 
written his biggest mystery and romance to date. 
Price $1.75 


In this’ list.so7 ‘thirteen wyvou 
will find great variety—good 
books for every taste, from 
the Country Life Press of 
Doubleday, Page & Company 


bookseller can supply you). 


CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK 

The Roof Tree 
Buck’s stories of the Kentucky hills, including “The 
Tempering” and “The Call of the Cumberlands,” 
have become known as the truest, most vivid, of 
those of any living author. “The Roof Tree” is un- 
questionably the best that has yet come from his 
pen. Price $1.75 


DON MARQUIS 

The Old Soak 
Don Marquis has created no 
more fascinating character than 
the Old Soak, whose reminiscen- 
ces of a wetter and happier 
period make up this book. 

Price $1.50 


LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 

Red Masquerade: “The Lone Wolf’s” Daughter 
A master criminal “half-Russian, half-Chinese, all 
devil,” versus the “Lone Wolf.” The stake is the 
“Lone Wolf’s” daughter, used as a shield by the 
criminal. A story of sensational power and interest, 
with a unique romance. Price $1.75 


GILBERT FRANKAU 
The Seeds of Enchantment 
This latest novel by the well-known English novelist, 
author of “Peter Jameson,” is a strangely thrilling 
story of adventure and love, in a forgotten corner of 
Indo-China. A triumph of imaginative realism. 
Price $1.75 


WADSWORTH CAMP 

The Guarded Heights 
A distinguished new novel by the 
author of “The Gray Mask,” “The 
Abandoned Room,” etc., written after 
the manner of the better English and 
American novelists of to-day. 


Price $1.75 


SAX ROHMER 
Bat Wing , 
Sax Rohmer has given us a weird, powerful story, 
in this dramatic tale of vengeance, startlingly com- 
plicated by Voodoo mystery and superstition. 
Price $1.75 


O. Henry Memorial Award, Prize Stories of 1920 
The second volume in the series of annual. short 
story anthologies prepared for the Society of Arts 
and Sciences. Recognized as the most authoritative 
and complete gathering of the year’s short fiction. 
Price $1.90 
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HERE are a great many things wrong with 

the world, and a lot of clever people are hav- 
ing the time of their lives telling you so. 

But in the course of two or three thousand 
years the world has achieved some pretty big 
things and we ought to go mighty slow about 
scrapping them. 

Perhaps, after all, the idea that everything 
which Americans thought worth while twenty 
years ago is rotten to the core may prove to be 
more of a fad than of a permanent state of mind. 
At all events, it is worth while for some men to 
stand on guard and make the people who want to 
sell us their ready-made millenniums prove that 


what they offer is better than what we've got. 
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“To Trace the Path of Progres 


yaN QUIET room where thoughtful men and women meet for stimulus 
for entertainment, for understanding of the deeper issues of th, 
life of to-day—that is The Weekly Review. @ Through the mud 
died waters of the daily news it endeavors to trace the current; 

that are shapmg the destinies of humanity. Above th 
clamor of radical propaganda, it lifts the calm voice 9 
reason. In an age of the topsy-turvy, it stands upo 

the solid ground of a tried and established orde; 

and points the way to a sane advance. It dis. 

cusses the great questions of the time wit 

fairmindedness. The Weekly Revien 
pokes logic at life. @ In the fiek 

of international affairs, The 
Weekly Review holds that 

America should stand 


WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 
Zoologist 


The 


GUY EMERSON 
Vice-President Natlonal Bank 
Heart of Commerce, New York 


of the News 


HE WEEKLY Review eae ar EF BETEEe 

seeks to give the Former Director of the Mint 
reader a genuine insight into 
events and developments of sig- 
nal importance, rather than to tire 
him with a mass of miscellaneous infor- 
mation. It undertakes to be an interpreter erepersnt 4 
of tendencies rather than a reporter of details. Professor of Peychology, Unl- 
@ In foreign affairs it publishes timely and authori- 
tative articles on Russia, on Ireland, on Greece, on Italy, 
on Palestine, as well as on England, France and Germany, writ- 
ten by foreign correspondents in the European capitals, and by spe- 
cialists in America. @ No less important is its treatment of economic CASPAR F. GOODRIOH 
tendencies ; of such problems as the open shop in industry, the betterment ele 
of the housing situation, the re-establishment of sound currency 
throughout the world, and the cost-of-living question. Contrib- 
utors on questions such as these are as numerous as the sub- 
jects on which they write. @ For its grasp of essen- 
tials and the keenness of its wit, the weekly page, 
“What the World is Doing,” by Henry W. 
Bunn, has won comment from all parts of 
the country. @ Articles on scientific » 
events are published from time to 
time. “I take special joy,” 
says an eminent Colum- 
bia scientist, “‘in the 
technical articles, 
which are un- 
surpassed.” 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Secretary of Commoeres 


Dram 


N the field of 
W. J. GHENT the arts The 
Author and Publicist Weekly Review oc: 
cupies the attention of 

the reader with the most 

JEROME LANDFIELD important developments in 
Specialist in Russian Affairs drama, music, painting saat sculp 
ture. Mr. O. W. Firkins’ articles o1 

the drama have exceptional quality 

William Archer, dean of the English dra 

Suny iw _-BUNN matic critics, whose letters to The Weekly Re 


oo view on the London stage are a distinctive fea 

ture, said recently in the London Daily Telegraph: “ 

regard Mr. Oscar W. Firkins of the New York Weekle 

Review as one of the most brilliant living writers about the the 

JOHN SPARGO ater.” @ The principal events in the world of music are reviewe 
Oa. Soetalletsnaene by Mr. Charles Henry Meltzer. Mr. Meltzer brings to the writing 0 


his reviews the ability to be interesting and informing not only to th 


Eee ere Re eecibnt musician and the music lover, but to the general reader as well. @ Mr. Franl 


hrough the Tangle of Events” 


n with her allies of the war, in safeguarding the fruits of the victory 

- helped to win. It advocates the formation and establishment of 

practical association of nations to protect the peace of the 

rid. @ At home it stands for the defense of the principles 
American liberty upon which this government is 

nded. It believes that the worst blow to progress 

uld be to sacrifice the progress of the past; 

it America should continue to be a nation 
self-reliant freemen; that alien elements 

yuld be assimilated, not propitiated; 

it labor should strive for better- 

nt, not domination; and that 

er all one need not be 

named to love one’s 

n country best. 


RICHARD BURTON 
Lecturer and Poet 


The 
“Author and columnist”  AUthorita- 
tive Literary 

Journal of America 


PAUL SHOREY “As 
lene pate et I AGE after page of brilliant book 


hicago 
reviews, written by a group of 


reviewers not equalled in any other 
periodical, have won for The Weekly Re- 
view this title. Included in this group are 
ah Sad tah ashe Dr. David Jayne Hill in the political field, Pro- 
fessor Joseph Jastrow in the field of psychic research, 
Paul Shorey in the field of literary criticism, and Rear- 
Admiral C. F. Goodrich, retired, in the field of naval affairs. 
@ William Lyon Phelps, professor of English literature at 

JAMES R. ANGELL . aire . . 
President of Yale University Yale and a literary critic of national reputation, says, “The 
literary side of The Weekly Review is so good that its notices of 
books are authoritative.” @ Reviews of fiction are made a special 
feature. Each week, H. W. Boynton, the foremost American 
critic of fiction, reviews the latest novels. Paul Elmer More, 
a critic of the first rank, says of Mr. Boynton’s work, “I 
don’t remember that I have ever found his judgment 
of any particular novel at fault. Really, his de- 
partment, week in and week out, is one of the 
best things in T'he Weekly Review.” Q Brief 
reviews entertainingly written, and small 
talk of the literary world, make up one 
of the most attractive pages in The 
Weekly Review — ‘New Books 
and Old,” by Edmund Lester 


Pearson. 


DAVID JAYNE HILL 
rmer United States Am- 
bassador to Germany 


ISLC 


wett Mather, 
.srecognized by 


; FRANK J. MATHER, Jr. 
rotessor 0 . 

tists and art lov- Princeton University 

s the country over as 

e of the foremost art 


itics in America, analyzes 
e work of individual painters, 


e . : CHARLES H. MELTZER 
d contributes studies of important Musto Critle 


hibitions. In addition, Dr. A. J. Bar- 

uw conducts, regularly, a department deal- 

g with the exhibits of painting, sculpture, 
‘ints, and art objects in the New York galleries, Aulhectts eataciscntand 


American Fiction 


id with book sales and displays of interest to the bib- 
yphile. @ Among the literary features which add still 
rther to the pleasure of reading The Weekly Review, are 


IRVING BABBITT 


ntributions by Agnes Repplier, Katherine Fullerton Gerould Erateeste tie pense, Harvard 


id other noted essayists, and verse by such well-known figures as EDMUND L. PEARSON 
e = Author and Editor of Publl- 


ichard Burton and Christopher Morley. cations, New York Pub- 
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William H. Taft 
Ex-President of the United States 


I am glad The Weekly Review is published. 
It is sane, strong and moderate. It ought to 
command the support of the good people of 
the community who wish to have a fair judg- 
ment of public matters, courageously expressed. 
The Review has my best wishes. It is an anti- 
dote for much that is published and does harm. 


George B. Cortelyou 
Ea-Secretary of the Treasury 


The Weekly Review has made many friends by 
its sane and wholesome outlook, its fair and 
impartial comment, and its firm stand for the 
principles upon which our American institutions 
are founded, and by which alone they can be 
preserved. 


Maurice Francis Egan 
Late U. S. Ambassador to Denmark 


The Weekly Review is. well written, inspired by 
a sound central idea, and conservative without 
being reactionary. The literary reviews by 
Boynton especially please me. I admire great- 
ly the absence of the clique spirit which spoils 
some other publications for readers, like 
myself, who are bored by “uplifters” whose 
infinite poverty keeps them in a little room. 
Your writers are spacious. 


A. Barton Hepburn 


Chatrrman, Board of Directors, Chase National 
Bank, New York 
Congratulations on the character and quality 


of the Review. It surpasses my fondest hopes 
at the time the enterprise was launched. 


Edwin M. Herr 


Vice - President, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company 


I have read The Weekly Review for the past 
two years with a great deal of interest and 
satisfaction. Your articles are on topics of 
great current interest, and written in a way 
to bring out the salient points of the matters 
under discussion most clearly and helpfully. 


R. Fulton Cutting 
President, Bureau of Municipal Research, 
New York 


I read The Weekly Review with great interest. 
I like its spirit. It presents its views forcibly 
and intelligently, and with a propriety of ex- 
pression which gives them the weight they 
merit. 


Thomas Nixon Carver 
Professor of Political Economy, Harvard 
University 


The Weekly Review is the only journal in 
America that is consistently striving to keep 
alive the spirit of liberalism. 


Lord Bryce 
Author of “The American Commonwealth” 


May I say with how much pleasure and profit 
I read The Weekly Review? You have struck 
a vein of literary talent among your con- 
tributors to which there was nothing similar 
when I first knew the United States, fifty years 
ago. - 


Barrett Wendell 
The late Professor Emeritus of English, Har- 
vard University 


The Weekly Review, I think, has consistently 
expressed with simplicity and dignity the kind 
of good sense on which the hope of bringing 
order out of the chaos of our times must be 
based. 


E. W. Redfield 


Painter 


The publication is good, very good, and the art 
department, with Mr. Mather’s articles, very 
well written. It is wholesome and refreshing 
to find a publication that aims to do the right 
thing. 


Harry Pratt Judson 
President, University of Chicago 


I am heartily pleased with The Weekly Review. 
The spirit of it is admirable and the writing 
judicious. You are filling an important place, 
and I am confident that you will have continued 
success. 


Henry R. Towne 


Formerly President, Merchants’ Association, 
New York 


The Weekly Review is the most sane and un- 
prejudiced exponent of public issues I know. 
Possibly this opinion may rest upon the fact 
that its views usually, as to matters previously 
familiar to me, agree with my own, and, as to 
those which are new or unfamiliar, are enlight- 
ening, and assist me in forming my own opinion. 
But is not this the “acid test” which we all 
apply in such cases? In my own case, the 
reaction is conclusive and altogether satisfac- 
tory. 


Dr. Francis Carter Wood 


Director of Cancer Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


I have just sent in five dollars for the renewal 
of my subscription to The Weekly Review, and 
of all the checks I have to draw, this, I think, 
gives me the best return and the most pleasure 
for the amount invested. I confess to an ex- 
traordinary liking for the Review; it is so sane 
and good-humored, where others are always 
depressing and critical, and I cannot help but 
feel that it is nearly always right. 


Yearly Subscription, $5.00—Specimen Copy on Request 
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Summer Reading 


COQUETTE 


By the author of NOCTURNE 
The story of a brief period in a girl’s. life which 
by its compressed power and range of emotion 
gives the illusion of years of experience. $1.90 


THE EDUCATION OF ERIC LANE 


Stephen McKenna 

By the author of SONIA 
The story of a brilliant figure in that amazing 
group which Mr. McKenna has pictured in his 
novels of London society. $1.90 


MORE LIMEHOUSE NIGHTS 


Thomas Burke 
By the author of LIMEHOUSE NIGHTS and 
the famous pictures, BROKEN BLOSSOMS and 
DREAM STREET. More fascinating tales of 
that strange London quarter of romance, trag- 
edy and humor. $1.90 


HALF LOAVES) Margaret Culkin Banning 


“One of the few late novels that one is tempted 
to read a second time.’’—Maurice Francis Egan, 
New York Times. 

A study in the country club life of our American 
cities. $1.90 


THE LITTLE RED FOOT 


Robert W. Chambers 
A romance that stands with CARDIGAN as a 
fresh, stirring portrayal of life in a young land, 
love and adventure that are bred of danger. 


$1.90 
THE DEATH OF SOCIETY: 


A Novel of 
Tomorrow Romer Wilson 


A novel of unique power and the beauty of a 
great understanding. It is a study of a remote 
family and the effect upon them of the coming 
of a stranger. $2.00 


STASH OF THE MARSH COUNTRY 
Harold Waldo 


“Tt has the vividness of flashes of lightning. 
Any author might be proud of any page,’’ writes 
Rupert Brooke of this poignant and dramatic 
study of life in the Great Lakes district of 
America in its sudden growth. $2.00 


GEORGEH.DORANCO. Publishers, N.Y. 


Frank Swinnerton 


encceteettteg.,, 


Projo oweoene OO eee easel} 


Frank Shays 


BOOKSHOP 
U. CHRISTOPHER ST. NEWYORK 


if you can't come 
write } 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A HUNDRED VOICES 


By KOSTES PALAMAS 
Translated by A. E. Phoutrides 


Further renderings from the work of the 
greatest poet of modern Greece, whose first 
volume Life Immovable has been received with 
highest praise by both critics and readers. 


$2.50 at all bookshops 


Harvard University Press 
7 Randall Hall. Cambridge, Mass. 
15 West 44th Street, New York City 
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Books and 
Magazines 


For the Ocean Trip 


If unable personally to make 
your selection, order through 
the mail, telephone or telegraph, 
leaving it to our judgment and 


=) experience. Delivery made to 
(i71%g the Steamer. 
Assortments ranging from 


$5.00, $7.50, $10.00, $20.00 


and upwards. 


BRENTANO’S 
Booksellers to the World 


Fifth Avenue 
27th Street 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 


Funeral Management and 
Costs 
By QUINCY L. DOWD. 


A book of startling facts. Gives a com- 
prehensive view of the whole subject 
of the disposal of the dead and shows 
in detail the elements of cost entering 
into modern burial and cremation. A 
popular presentation of a subject which 
has been scientifically investigated. 


$3.00, postpaid $3.15. 


The New Orthodoxy 
By EDWARD S. AMES. 


A constructive interpretation of man’s 
religious life in the light of the learn- 
ing of scholars and in the presence of 
a new generation of spiritual heroes. 
“Tt is a plea for a humanized faith in 
contrast to the scholastic faith of tra- 
ditional Protestantism; and it may be 
taken as indicating the coming ten- 
dency in religious thought and prac- 
tice.” —The Nation. 

$1.50, postpaid $1.60. 


The Financial Organization of 
Society 


By HAROLD G. MOULTON, of the 
University of Chicago School of Com- 
merce. 

A valuable book for executives. Pre- 
vious literature has emphasized only 
one aspect of the financial system, but 
in Mr. Moulton’s book the executive 
gets a new interpretation of the entire 
financial structure, the interrelation of 
various types of institutions, and the 
dependence of modern industrial so- 
ciety upon financial system. 


$4.00, postpaid $4.25. 


The Electron 
By ROBERT A. MILLIKAN. 


Do you know the structure of the atom 
and the electron? Professor Millikan 
discusses in an interesting way the 
structure of the atom and the most sig- 
nificant properties of the electron. This 
is an epoch making book. 


$1.75, postpaid $1.90. 


Purchase from your dealer or direct. 


THESE BOOKS? 


The Press and Politics 
in Japan 
By KISABURO KAWABE. 


Shows the influence of the press upon 
the political life of Japan. A mine of 
information about the Japan of today. 
A clear and comprehensive history of 
the development of political life in the 
Sunrise Kingdom. 

$2.00, postpaid $2.15. 


The Origin of the Earth 
By THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN. 


What is your theory of the origin of 
the earth? This book criticizes the 
older views of the origin of our planet 
and presents a radically new view 
based on a new dynamic foundation. 
It is a thought-provoking volume and 
one that has been thoroughly discussed 
in scientific circles. 


$1.75, postpaid $1.90. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5807 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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44) ROMAIN 
\<;| ROLLAND’S 


“Clerambault” 


It is to “the great republic of free 
souls dispersed over the world” that 
the hero of this novel appeals. The 
analogy between Clerambault, the 
great literary figure in the book, and 
the great literary figure who wrote 
it, and whose position during the 
war aroused almost as much con- 
troversy as the celebrated Dreyfus 
case, is unmistakable. 


It is a searching, profound ex- 
posure of the soul sickness of 
Europe which threatens to infect 
the world. $2.00 


Henry Holt & Company 


19 West 44th St. New York 


NOTES and REVIEWS 
BY 


HENRY JAMES 


A collection of twenty-five 
papers hitherto unpublished in 
book form. 


Edition of 1000 copies only, 
in a format worthy 


of the Author. 


$5.00 


Dunster House 


26 HOLYOKE ST. & MT. AUBURN 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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a The Searchlight Route” 


HUDSON RIVER 
NIGHT LINES 


The Ideal Route to 
Vacationland Land 


DAILY SAILINGS from Pier 32, North River 
(at Canal St.) Weekdays 6 and 7 P. M. 
Sundays and Holidays 6 and 9 P. M. 
West 132nd St. half hour later 
(Daylight Saving Time) 

Due Albany 6 o’clock following morning, Troy 7:15 A. M. Direct 

rail connections at Albany to all points North, East and West. 
Autos Carried. 


Express Freight Service. 


HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


PHONE, CANAL 9000 
Middleton S. Borland and James A. Emerson, Receivers 


lake Good Photographs 


When you know how to adjust the various “stops” on your 
camera and combine them properly with the lights and shadows 
on your object, your photographs will be successful. 


Whether you take only “snapshots” or go into photography 
more seriously, the following books will help you to take better 
pictures. 


Photography Made Easy, R. C. Bayley, 
The Fine Art of Photography, P. L. Anderson, 
First Book of Photography, C. H. Claudy, 
Pictorial Photography, P. L. Anderson, 
Motion Picture Photography, 

A Condensed Course 


“READ ONE GOOD BOOK EACH WEEK’”’ 


Book Department, Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 
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